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FOREWORD 


The Publication Committee and the Editorial Board of the 
Comprehensive History of India project of the Indian History 
Congress have great pleasure in presenting the Fifth Volume of the 
history, second to be published in the series so far. The Indian History 
Congress had decided at its Lahore Session in 1940 to prepare and 
publish a Comprehensive History of India in twelve volumes based 
on latest research to serve as a reference work for students of Indian 
history. The work was planned at the Aligarh Session in 1943 and a 
Board of Editors appointed and contributors selected. Thanks to the 
efforts of Dr Tara Chand, adequate funds were collected to finance 
the project. 

It was hoped then that the volumes will flow in quick succession 
and the entire scheme will not take more than ten years to complete. 
And early success in preparing three or four volumes, whose chapters 
in manuscript were received by us, strengthened that hope. But many 
circumstances prevented realisation of that expectation. The tragic 
death of several editors and contributors necessitated changes. Poli- 
tical conditions as a result of partition also created a situation not 
congenial to scholarly pursuits. Nonetheless, one volume was sent 
to the press in 1951 which took six years, again because of circum- 
stances beyond our control, to be published. 

The issue of one volume had encouraged the belief that other 
volumes will not take much time to follow. But again thirteen years 
have elapsed for tire second volume to be published. As Secretary of 
the Editorial Board, I owe an apology to the general public for this 
inordinate delay which sometimes is incidental in a cooperative work 
of this nature. Chapters written many years before have to be revised 
and rewritten to bring them in tune with the latest researches, and 
editing is a long and tedious affair. The present volume has taken five 
years to edit. 

I express my grateful thanks to the joint Editors, Professors 
M. Ilabib and K. A. Nizami, for, the devotion and industry which 
they have applied to this work in a spirit of dedication without which 
its completion would have been well nigh impossible. I am thankful 
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to the contributors who did not resent my reminders and without 
grudging time or energy have undertaken this labour of love to serve 
the advancement of Indian historical scholarship. Lastly I acknowledge 
with thanks the cooperation of the People’s Publishing House who 
have undertaken to publish these \olumes. 

In conclusion I avail myself of this opportunity to record here 
our deep obligation to the donors and contributors whose generosity 
has made possible the picparation of the Comprehensive History of 
India. 


21 May 1970 


BisiiESirWAji Prasad 

Secretary 
Editorial Board 



PREFACE 


It is a pleasure for the Editors and contributors of the Volume V 
of the Comprehensive History of India to present to students of 
history tins volume roughly covering four centuries of Indian history, 
which wqre fraught with momentous changes and developments. 

This volume was planned by a Committee of the Indian History 
Congress which met at Aligarh in 1943. The plan of the committee 
laid down that there would be one chapter for each dynasty of the 
Delhi sultanat and one chapter for the dynasties of every province. 
We have kept this scheme unchanged. But the accumulation of his- 
torical material during these years had disturbed the neatness of the 
aitangement and chapters had to be divided into sections. Beyond 
that, the contributors had full freedom about sub-sections and passage 
headings. 

The Editors have to convey their grateful thanks to the- contributors 
for their invariable courtesy and kindness in considering such sugges- 
tions concerning the uniformity of spellings etc. . as we ventured to 
make to them. But for their full cooperation, the production of this 
volume might have been difficult. 

We deeply regret our inability to have followed any system of 
diacritical marks, the main reasons being (a) the difference of pronun- 
ciation of letters in India, Iran and Arabia, (b) the various systems of 
diacritical marks followed in die various regional languages of India: 
(c) die cost to die press and our lack of staff. We have, therefore, spelt 
proper names as they are pronounced in nordiern and soudiem India 
by persons who write- their names according to pronunciation which 
has descended to us from die middle ages. But as far as possible we 
have followed a uniform system of spelling proper names. The respon- 
sibility of spe llin g Persian and Arabic names has had to be shouldered 
by the Editors; for the spelling of provincial names the contributors 
are responsible. ,, 

The basis of diis volume is cooperation between scholars who have 
studied the history of various Indian regions and formed their opinion 
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on the best literary, epigraphic, numismatic and other evidence avail- 
able. Every scholar has written according to his own opinion; the unity 
that underlies this whole volume is the fact that persons genuinely 
in search of historical truths not seldom come to the same conclusions. 
As Editors our only duty was to keep them informed of each other’s 
contributions to prevent overlapping. Nevertheless we and the con- 
tributors have been of the opinion that a certain amount of overlapping 
is necessary for putting the facts concerning various regions in their 
proper perspective. We have to confess that our first attempt was to 
ask various contributors to write simultaneously. This led to chaos and 
some contributions had to be rewritten. Our second attempt, which 
has resulted in this volume, was to supply every contributor with the 
chapters that had been written for the previous period or which 
covered the history of the neighbouring regions for the same period. 
Thus the contributor on Rajasthan was supplied with necessary 
chapters on the history of the Delhi sultanat and his opinion was again 
used for the necessary corrections of the history of the Delhi sultanat. 

It has not been possible for us to use more than a fraction of the 
material at our disposal, but the main object of the volume is to 
condense the most important information with reference to the past 
and to provide a starting point for future researches. 

As the history of India is closely related with that of the countries 
to our north and north-west, we thought it better to begin the volume 
with a general account of these countries from the rise of Islam to the 
age of Babur so that the movements of Indian and Asian history may 
be seen in a wider perspective. It was intended to end the volume 
about 1523 but the contributors on the provincial dynasties have given 
a very brief account for the period from the first battle of Panipat to 
the annexation of the provinces to the Mughal empire. In the case of 
the Vijayanagara empire the story is continued for all its dynasties 
till about the time of Aurangzeb. 

We have done the best we could with the material at present 
available but history is a progressive science and we are content if 
we have advanced it only by a few millimetres with reference to the 
thousands of miles which have to be traversed still. We express our 
grateful thanks to Dr Tara Chand, who collected the endowment 
which made the starting of this series possible, and to Dr Bislieshwar 
Prasad, the Secretary, Editorial Board, for his cordial and inspiring 
cooperation. Hie People’s Publishing House has been extremely 
helpful. 
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ix 

We deeply regret that three of us — Professor Srinivasachari, 
Dr Daudpota and Mrs K. Nurul Hasan — passed away before this 
volume could see the light of the day. 

A bibliography of source material will be found in the Appendices 
to this volume along with tire glossary. Out of regard for world history 
as well as die history of India we have followed the Christian calendar, 
but days of Indian calendar have also been given where necessary. 


27 May 1970 


Mohammad Habib 
Khaliq Ahmad Nizami 
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Chapter One 


THE ASIATIC ENVIRONMENT 


I. RISE OF MONARCHY AND THE GOVERNING 
CLASSES AMONG THE MUSALMANS 


ARABIA BEFORE THE RISE OF ISLAM 

The Arabian Peninsula is about one-third of the United States in 
size, but it is an arid region and could not under medieval conditions 
have supported a population of more than eight or ten millions. North 
of it lies the Fertile Crescent, where we find some of the earliest 
achievements of ancient civilization. For assistance in their constant 
wars with each other and for the protection of their frontiers against 
the unruly Arab tribes, the Byzantine and the Persian empires had 
organized two minor principalities in the north; the Ghassanids of 
Bostra were subordinate to the Byzantine empire and the Lakhmids 
of Hira to Persia. Nominally the subjects of both principalities were 
Christians, but Christianity does not seem to have taken a deep root 
in their hearts. 

In southern Arabia there are sufficient periodic rains to warrant a 
systematic cultivation and here also we come across the remains of 
ancient civilizations. ‘Of the four best-known kingdoms of ancient 
Arabia, viz. Saba, Ma’in, Hazramaut and Qataban, the first three — and 
these were the most important ones — are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment/! Though Arabia became a single community on the basis of 
one language some centuries before the rise of Islam, the distinction 
between south Arabian (or Yamanite) and north Arabian (or Modha- 
rite) persisted long into the Muslim period. The Arabic word for king 
is malik, but the Arabians never used the title of malik except for 
foreign rulers and the partiallv Romanised and Persianised dynasties 
of Ghassan and Hira; the kings of Banu Kindah formed the only 
exception- to this rule . 1 2 

Between the principalities of Ghassan and Hira in the north and 

1 Hith', History of the Arabs, 42. 

2 Ibid., 28. 
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Yaman and Hazramaut in the south lies the extensive region of Arabia 
Felix — not ‘happy Arabia* to be sure, but Arabia which had never 
known any organized government or central executive authority. The 
climate is hot and dry; the mean temperature of the Hijaz low-bed is 
nearer to 90*F than to 80 °F and that of Medina is a little over 70°F. 
The largest oases are not more than 10 sq. miles and their chief fruit 
is the date-palm. 

Of course, human beings cannot live except in society, and society 
must be based on some ‘security arrangements’ so that the minimum 
of cooperation for social life may be possible. The basis of security 
arrangements in Arabia Felix — the Arabia that mattered primarily to 
the early Muslims— was the blood-tie. Families were organized into 
clans and clans into tribes. The tribes, in general, had no executive 
authority. In practice an Arab depended on his clan; if he was injured, 
he expected nis clan to get him proper compensation; if he was mur- 
dered, he expected the clan to kill his murderer, or if that was not 
possible, his clan would kill some individual from the hostile clan or 
obtain compensation for his heirs. There was no judiciary, but arbiters 
could be appointed in special cases by mutual consent. The protection 
given by the blood-tie could be strengthened liv hilf, or confederation 
of clans for mutual protection, and jiwar, the granting of protection 
by a stronger to a weaker clan. Clan conflicts and tribal conflicts tended 
to multiply and continued for years. ‘Of the time of ignorance which 
preceded Muhammad,’ Gibbon writes, T,700 battles are recorded by 
tradition.'^ More serious than actual combats was the constant fear that 
haunted the minds of men, whose clans were at war. 

There was no universally accepted principle ior the internal organi- 
zation of the tribe or the clan. The law of primogeniture was not known 
to the heathen Arabs and it has l>een rejected by Islam. The best son — 
or the best man — had to lead; primogeniture would have meant the 
ruin of the clan. The bead of the tribe or clan may be elected or 
merely acknowledged, there could be no binding law or custom about 
it; if the acknowledged chief was slack or lazy in looking after the 
interest of the clan or behaved in an erratic or wilful manner, he 
would be replaced by a rival. Jn any case no chief could hold bis post 
after be had lost the confidence of his constituency. 

The moral ideal of the Arab tribes, generally referred to as muraw- 
i cah, was in consonance with their social organization. Professor 
Nicholson has defined murawwah to mean ‘braver)' in battle, patience 
in misfortune, persistence in revenge, protection of the weak and 
defiance of the strong,’ But the virtues of generosity, hospitality, loyalty, 

3 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chap. L, Bury’s edition, 3-tO. 
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fidelity and honour must be added to complete the list. The great 
repository of the principles of murawwah is the highly developed poetry 
of pre-Muslim Arabia, which, however, was not put into writing till 
the period of the great Abbasids. 

The only three cities which we need mention here were dominated 
by the clan system. The religious centre of the whole of Arabia was the 
Ka'ba, the foundation of which (according to Quranic tradition) had 
been laid by Abraham and Ismail. It was, in any case, a very ancient 
structure, sacred to Allah, 'the Lord of the Worlds’. We have to imagine 
it as a roofless structure; the present small room was built during the 
youth of the Prophet and has been preserved in the same form since 
then. The rites of haj are performed not in the Ka'ba itself but in the 
ground round it, known as Hatim. Some twelve generations before the 
rise of Islam, one Fihr (or Quraish) obtained the custody of the Ka'ba 
and his descendants built the city of Mecca round it; they also made 
a reputation for themselves as merchants, for a large part of the 
commerce of India and southern Arabia with the west was in their 
hands. The Quraish made themselves the leading tribe of Arabia, but 
we have to remember that Mecca, described in the Quran as ‘a valley 
without cultivation’, had no income except from pilgrims and from 
trade. 'Almost the only organ of government in Mecca was the Council 
or Mala. This was the assembly of the chiefs or leading men of various 
clans. The Council was merely deliberative and had no executive of 
its own. Each clan was theoretically independent and could go its own 
way, and, therefore, the only effective decisions of the Mala were the 
unanimous ones.’ 4 Some four days’ journey from Mecca is the city of 
Ta’if at the height of 6,000 feet, ‘a bit of Syrian earth comparable with 
Lebanon’. It was inhabited bv the.Saqif tribe, but wealthy Meccans 
also had property there. 

Yasrib, later called Medina (i.e. the city of the Prophet) was not 
exactly a city but a series of settlements, some 20 miles by 20 miles, 
several davs’ journey north of Mecca and some eighty miles from the 
Red Sea. Its strategic importance lay in die fact that, in alliance with 
the neighbouring tribes, it could stop Mecca’s very profitable trade 
with the Byzantine empire. The Jews, their main tribes being Qainuqa, 
Banu Nadir and Quraizah, probably settled in Medina first; later od 
two south Arabian tribes, the Aus and Kliazraj, pushed themselves in 
and became more, prominent. But the Aus and Khazraj could not pull 
on together and the Jews were also drawn into the conflict. The two 
tribes fought a terrible battle at Bu'as about a.d. 617. Neither party 
could wan, but the atmosphere of hatred, distrust and suspicion created 

. 4 .Montgomery Watt, Muhammad in Mecca, §. 
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was such as to make life in each other’s neighbourhood absolutely 
impossible. So both parties appealed to Muhammad to come and live 
with them and to decide all disputes on behalf of Allah as a neutral 
outsider. 

The mass of the Arabs were idol-worshippers. They acknowledged 
Allah as the Supreme Being and His name came at the head of all 
documents. But Allah was not the object of worship. The Quran refers 
to three important idols — Lat, Manat and Uzza — whose intercession 
was sought as the daughters of Allah. It would be useless enumerating 
the idols of other tribes. Some 300 idols, or representations of idols, 
were put in the Ka'ba in spite of the small space available, but only 
one of them, Habal, was a statue. ‘Nowhere do we find genuine devo- 
tion to a heathen deity.' The pagan Arabs had no religious scriptures 
and no deeply thought-out mythology. Colonics of Jews and Christians 
had settled at various places, but we find no anti-Christian or anti- 
Jewish sentiment among the heathen Arabs. The Jews in Arabia, as in 
world history, remained true to their tradition, even if not well-in- 
formed about it. With reference to the challenge of Islam, all we need 
say is that the Arabs, whether pagan or Christian, merely followed 
the religion of their forefathers; they did not like their traditional 
thoughts being disturbed or their ancestors being traduced. Meagre 
though may have been the faith of pagan Arabs in their idols, they did 
not like them being dismissed as non-existent. Above all, they resented 
the Prophet s demand that every belief should be subjected to a pro- 
longed process of rethinking and criticism in terms of the spiritual his- 
tory of mankind. After the Prophet had taken possession of Mecca, most 
Christians, who belonged to the heretical sects and would have been 
punished for their religion in the Byzantine empire, preferred to accept 
the Muslim creed. 

TIIE prophet’s ‘security SYSTEM* * * 

Maulana Shibli, the greatest biographer of the Prophet in our 
country, does not estimate the Prophet primarily as ‘a man of affairs 
on the ground that he was essentially a spiritual and moral teacher. 
This is correct and no biography of the Prophet, however brief, can 
ignore a reference to his religious teachings. Still from the viewpoint 
of the growth of political institutions, the main work of the Prophet 
was the establishment of a 'security system’ for the whole of Arabia, 
except the regions subordinate to Byzantine and Persia. It was the rock 
on which his successors built. 

Muhammad, son of Abdullah, son of Abdul Muttalib, son of 
Ilashim of the tribe of Quraish was bom about the year A.n. 570. 
His father died before his birth and his mother, Amina, died when 
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he was six; he was, therefore, brought up by his uncle, Abu Talib, 
the head of the clan and the father of his cousin, Ali. Abu Talib’s 
financial condition was not good; so Muhammad as a boy had to look 
after goats, but in his youth he made a good career as an honest 
and reliable executive iu the management of carawans. He was 
twenty-five when he married Khadija, a rich widow of forty, whose 
carawan he had managed. It is unfortunate that the collectors of the 
biographies and the traditions ( haclises ) of the Prophet tell us practi- 
cally nothing of ‘the preparatory period’ of his life. But two propositions 
may be safely laid down. When he had to manage the ‘security 
system for the whole of Arabia, it was found that he was so remarkably 
well-informed about the internal tensions and economic conditions 
of every tribe and clan that it was impossible to deceive him. Secondly, 
he must have made a careful study of Jewish, Christian and Hellenic 
ideas as they prevailed in Arabia. Tradition, probably correct, says 
that he used to retire for days together with his simple fare to 
meditate in the comfortless cave of Hira. 

In his fortieth year Muhammad went through a prolonged spiritual 
experience which left him convinced that he was a Nabi (Prophet) 
and a Rasul (Messenger) commissioned by Allah to establish, or rather 
to re-establish, the age-old religion of mankind — the religion of Adam 
and Noah, of Moses and Christ and of all other prophets ‘between 
whom we make no distinction.’o ( Sum 2 : 136). This did not mean that 
he accepted either Christianity or Judaism as current in his day. He 
had the greatest respect for Chirst as the ‘Spirit of Allah’ and 'His 


5 European writers have needlessly wasted their time and energy in applying 
their modem-minded psychology to discover what tire Prophet felt and experienced. 
First, as Professor Watt admits, there are only ‘scraps of source material’ that have 
come to us from Az-Zuhri or Ibn-i Sa‘d, who collected his material in the reign 
of Walid, over a hundred years after the event. Maulana Shibli insists that the whole 
story of Az-Zuhri should be rejected because it is not confirmed by earlier authorities. 
Secondly, the story consists of impossible legendary elements and completely ignores 
the Prophet’s work as a thinker. 

Both the Quran and the traditions are clear as to how Prophet behaved when 
he received a revelation. He would wrap himself up in a blanket and perspire profusely, 
whatever the temperature, and for a period, which never exceeded a few minutes, 
his thoughts were so concentrated that he could attend to nothing else. Then he 
dictated what had been revealed to him and his followers committed it to memory. 
These dictated revelations form the Quran. Obviously, a verse thus dictated and 
immediately published could not be changed or altered, but a later verse could cancel 
a previous verse. 

‘We must distinguish’, says Professor Watt, ‘the Quran from the normal consciousness 
of Muhammad, since the distinction was fundamental for him. From the first he must 
have distinguished carefully between what, as he believed, came to him from a 
supernatural source and the products of his own mind. Just how he made this 
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Word’, but lie was uncompromisingly hostile to the doctrine of Trinity 
in any shape or form. With reference to the Jews, he denied that 
there could he any chosen people’ — chosen, that is, by birth. “The 
pious amongst you are nearest to Allah*, says the Quran. The Allah 
of Muhammad is not a tribal deity but the Lord of the Worlds (Babbit! 
‘ Alamin ). The pagan Arabs were told that the idols worshipped by 
them as ‘daughters of Allah’ — or as intermediaries in any form — were 
non-existent. Allah must be worshipped direct. Think of Me and I 
shall think of you,’ says the Quran (Sura 2:152); and again, ‘When 
My creature prays to Me, I am near/ (Sum 2: 186). The basis of the 
new creed, called Islam, is an uncompromising monotheism. All 
Musalmans arc equal and brothers and Islam will tolerate no monkery 
or ordained priesthood. 

For about three years Islam was preached as a secret creed. Then 
the Prophet was ordered to preach it publicly and an opposition was 
inevitable. Abu Talib did not accept Muhammad’s creed but extended 
to him the protection of his dan. Since the Quraish had no organised 
executive, they had no means of really persecuting the Musalmans. 
Slaves who accepted Islam could be tortured bv their owners , and 
the Musalmans had no alternative but to purchase them. But free-born 
Musalmans, who had the protection of their clans, could only be 
abused and harassed, specially when they were praying in the Ka*ba. 
The Prophet advised some of his followers to migrate to Abyssinia 
and there were probably two migrations. The experiment of boycotting 
the clans of JIashim and Muttalib was tried for hvo years (circa 
G16-G18) and then given up. The Prophet and his followers were only 
exercising that freedom of religious choice which Arabian tradition 
had given to all Arabs; also both groups were of the same blood 
and closely allied by marriages. So some ten years passed in a 
discussion or ‘dialogue’ which is preserved for us in the early verses 
of the Quran, No loss of life is recorded as the result of pagan 
persecution. 

But in a.d. 619 the Prophet’s wife, Khadija, and his uncle, Abu Talib, 
died, and Abu Jahl, as the new head of the Hashimi clan, publicly 
withdrew the clan protection from Muhammad. This left the Prophet 
practically in the position of an outlaw. Fortunately for Islam, he was 
invited to Medina by a combined delegation of Aiis and Khazraj and 

distinction is not very clear, but the fact that he made it is as clear as anything in 
history.* (,\f uhammed in Medina, 52-53). Professor Watt is here expressing the orthodox 
Muslim opinion. The distinction to which he draw attention is the distinction between 
the Quran and the Hatfoci (the precepts ami actions of the Prophet). The Qirrw 
alone is the uncontented text for all Musalmans; it has l>een preserved from the very 
first both in writing and in memory'. 
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went there in a.d. 622. 

According to a document, generally referred to as the Constitution 
of Medina, 6 some clauses of which probably belong to the first year 
of the Prophet’s life there, he seems to have guaranteed the clan system 
at Medina and the powers he took to himself were extremely circums- 
cribed. "The clan chiefs’, says Watt, retain their authority and no 
executive power, except in wartime, is given to the Prophet. His 
main power is judicial — the maintenance of peace/ Now according 
to the customs of the ‘era of ignorance’ Muhammad was not entitled 
to be the head of a clan, let alone a tribe. Nevertheless with the 
establishment of a ‘Muslim home’ at Medina, a new organization — 
the Muslim religious community or millat — began to develop and no 
one could deny that Muhammad was both its founder and supreme 
head. The order, ‘Obev Allah and Plis Prophet’ is repeated by the 
Quran about forty times, but tire Prophet is also directed ‘to consult the 
Musalmans about their affairs’ and the principle — ‘they decide their 
affairs by common discussion’ — is laid down for the general guidance 
of all Musalmans. The millat did not immediately cancel the executive 
power of the clan organizations, for the Prophet had nothing to put 
in its place. But the executive power of the clans and tribes was 
abolished by the first Caliph and his advisers as the result of the 
War of Apostacy ( Riddah ) and a state, properly so-called, was orga- 
nized; still the memory of the tribal and clan organizations, their 
affections and hatreds, lived on till the end of the Umayyad dynasty. 
But so far as the Prophet was concerned, the Muslim millat of which 
he was the head, was from the very beginning superior to the 
Muslim clans. 

It is difficult to say how the above-mentioned Quranic injunctions 
were interpreted. Some things are, however, clear. The Prophet 
respected the skill of all craftsmen and he demanded that in the 
sphere of religion-building’, which was the sphere of his special skill, 
his orders should be obeyed, even if there was no direct Quranic 
injunction. As good examples we may quote his precepts to the effect 
that there is to be no monasticism in Islam, that devotions which 
have the mortification of the flesh for their object are not to be 
permitted, and that no one may leave more than one-third of his 
property by will and 'disinherit his heirs from what is left. 

On the other hand the Prophet, by the very nature of his profession, 
had to make himself accessible to all men and women. He was there 

0 This document is given to us by Ibn-i Ishaq, who wrote in the early days 
of the Abbasid dynasty. He does not quote his authority, but some clauses could 
only have been written in the year before the battle of Badr; others are clearly 
later additions. 
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to preach, to leant attd to convince. But it was impossible to consult 
all men and women about public affairs. So we find a body of advisers, 
foreshadowing the governing classes of Jater ages, collecting round 
the Prophet. They consisted primarily of three groups — emigrants 
( muhajirs ) from Medina who had rendered great services to Islam, 
the leading Muslim clan-chiefs of Medina (onsarsj and men of military 
and administrative skill. The Prophet had no need for *yes men’ in 
his deliberations. He sometimes allowed his companions ( saJiaba ) to 
override his preferences; sometimes he overrode their collective advice; 
on other occasions he asked them for their opinion and discussed a 
problem till a solution could he found. The final decision, however, lay 
with the Prophet, on a few minor- matters we find him admitting his 
errors, hut as a rule lie succeeded in convincing his followers of the 
wisdom of his decisions. Apart from the group of tmmafiqs or hypo- 
crites, to whom the Quran refers hut does not name, there was always 
an element of genuine true believers, who criticised the acts of the 
Prophet in peace and in war and, particularly, in the distribution of 
spoils; records of these criticisms — and of the Prophet’s answers — have 
been carefully preserved. Nevertheless, though in no sense an autocrat, 
Muhammad is the first executive officer or magistrate we find in the 
history of Arabia Felix. If he decided for war, he appointed the officers 
to lead his forces and collected volunteers to fight his battles. He had 
also by public subscriptions ( sadaqah and zakat) to find the money 
needed lor his campaigns. In case of victory he distributed four-fifths 
of the spoils to his men and kept in his hands one-fifth of it for eight 
specified public purposes." As the sphere of his influence expanded, 
lie appointed 'agents' to act on his behalf and delegated such power 
to them as he considered necessary’. Subject to public 'consultation 
and criticism, the final authority in all matters lay with the 
Prophet. 

The Quran insists on the Prophet being properly respected, i.c. 
respected as a Prophet. Since lie had no servants at his house, visitors 
were required to call three times for permission to enter. If no 
permission was given after the third call, they were requested not to 
take it ill hut to call at another time. The Prophet, in his turn, followed 
the same procedure when calling on others. Persons talking to the 
Prophet were ordered not to raise tlicir voices above his voice. When 
the Prophet entered the mosque, the congregation was not expected 

7 The eight objects are — the poor; the need.' ; the incapacitated; (payment to) 
jXTVjns emplojed hy the administration; reconciliation of hearts, setting free of slaves; 
helping persons in debt; and »el«f to trasellm {Qiitan. Sum IX: CO). Tlte fact that all 
lhe->e items appertain to immediate need* has not been held to dehar the state from 
undertaling long-term public enterprises, when it has the means to do so. 
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to l'ise up out of respect for him, but they were required to move 
a bit and make a place for him in the centre. 

The Prophet had only one place, the mosque, for his five daily 
prayers as well as the transaction of all business. Maulana Shibli 
invites us to visualise the Prophet’s mosque after the manner of an 
Indian Id-gah. A low kachcha wall enclosed a large area of land. A 
part of this area was covered by a thatched roof of palm-leaves 
standing on palm-tree trunks. The Prophet used to lean on one of 
these trunks when delivering his sermons, but later on a carpenter 
made for him a mimber or pulpit — a structure of three steps, on which 
he could sit or stand when speaking. The floor remained kachcha 
for many years, but then it was paved with small stones to prevent 
rain-water from collecting. 

The Prophet had none of the paraphernalia of a government or 
state. He needed no treasury, for all money was spent on the day 
it was received. ITis ‘agents’ in distant parts were allowed to enrol 
a few soldiers, but the Prophet himself had no body-guard, soldiers 
or policemen. Muhammad remained throughout his life what a Prophet 
has to be — the most unprotected of men. The literature of later days 
refers to persons as his Tody-servants’, but their services must have 
been purely honorary. We are also told of persons who acted as 
secretaries to the Prophet, but their sendees must also have been 
purely voluntary. The Prophet had no secretariat or office and we 
are not told how the treaties and other records, of which the Prophet 
must have preserved a copy for reference, were kept. The Prophet 
had a seal, and when he dictated a letter or made a treaty, the names 
of the persons witnessing it were generally given. 

The following statement of Gibbon finds full support in all the 
authenticated traditions of the Prophet. 

'The good sense of Muhammad despised the pomp of royalty; the 
Apostle of God submitted to the menial offices of the family; he 
kindled the fire; milked the ewes and mended with his own hand 
his shoes and woollen garments. Disdaining the penance and merit 
of a hermit, he observed without effort or vanity the abstemious 
diet of an Arab or a soldier. On solemn occasions he feasted his 
companions with rustic and hospitable plenty, but in his domestic 
life many weeks would elapse without a fire being kindled in the 
hearth of the Prophet. His hunger would be appeased by a sparing 
allowance of .barlev bread; he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honev, but his ordinarv food consisted of dates and water A . . . 


8 Vol. V, 409. 
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According to the tradition of liis companions, Muliammad was 
distinguished by die beauty of his person, an outward gift which 
is seldom despised except by those to whom it has been refused. 
They applauded his commanding presence, his piercing eye. Iris 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his countenance that painted 
every aspect of the soul and las gestures that enlorced each 
expression of the tongue/ 

The wars of die Prophet need only a passing reference here. Ills 
basic policy was to use both battles and alliances in order to win 
over the opponents of his religion by severe disciplinary punishments 
in a few cases combined with widespread forgiveness and generosity. 
The three battles due to the attack of the Quraisli on Medina — battle 
of Badr (March, 624), battle of Uliud (March, 625) and the battle 
of the Ditch (March-April, 627) — failed to shake the Prophet’s power 
at Medina, in fact it grew owing to the failure of his opponents, 
for in all the three battles the Musalmans were greatly outnumbered. 
The Prophet took a ransom from captives who could afford to pay it; 
the rest were set free uneonditionallv to reflect on the character and 
the creed of their opponents. 

In March, 628, the Prophet decided on a pacific offensive and 
marched with 1,200 or 1,400 followers in pilgrim’s garb and die 
necessary sacrificial animals for a pilgrimage (umra) to Mecca. 0 But 
on reaching Iludaibiya on the precincts of the sacred territory’, he 
was informed that the Quraisli — (hen led l>v a triumvirate of Ikrimah 
bin Abu Jalil, Suhail bin Amr and Sufwan bin Umavyah — had decided 
to fight. Nevertheless, owing to the serious loss of their Byzantine 
trade, they were prepared for a treaty on the following terms: 

(1) Pilgrimage next year; (2) Every tribe to be free to ally' itself 
to the Prophet or to the Quraisli; (3) Peace between the Prophet 
and the Quraisli for ten years during which neither party was to 
attack a tribe allied to the other; (4) ‘Whoever of the Quraisli 
comes to Muhammad without the permission of his protector (or 
guardian), Muhammad is to send back to them; whoever of those 
with Muhammad comes back to the Quraisli is not to be sent 
back to him.’ 

The last clause did not apply to the heads of families or to married 
women, but it left the heads of the Quraisli families free to torture and 
beat their dependents, who accepted the Muslim faith. In a clan-gov- 
erned Arabia flight to Medina was the onlv protection converts to Islam 

0 A pilgrimage to Mecca m the prescribed dates in Zil IIij is haj; a pilgrimage 
at any other time is vttvb. 
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could find. And now tlie Prophet was by treaty giving up that sole 
guarantee of protection to converts, with reference to the Quraish in 
the treaty itself, but by implication to all other heathen clans. The 
Prophet’s greatest believers and closest friends never wavered in their 
faith and respect for him, but they were definitely against the treaty. 
Had it been subjected to a referendum of die Musalmans, the Hudai- 
biya treaty would not perhaps have been accepted. The Prophet, how- 
ever, was determined to accept die treaty. He had confidence in the 
expanding power of his Faidi. No Musalmans had gone back to idola- 
try, and all Arab idolaters would come to Islam in dieir predestined 
time. He had no intention of breaking the provisions of the treaty, 
but he felt sure that Allah would find a way. He sealed the treaty 
and invited his followers to take a pledge to him — the ‘Pledge under 
die Tree’. Almost everyone present took die pledge. 

The Hudaibiva treaty was really a victory for Islam. Leading Mec- 
cans began to migrate to Medina, the most important being Klialid 
bin Walid, the great military genius of early Islam, and Amr ibnul ‘As, 
the future concpteror of Egypt. Some 70 converts to Islam, whom die 
Prophet refused to receive at Medina owing to the terms of the treaty, 
established diemselves at an independent centre north of Mecca and 
began to plunder the Meccan carawons; die Quraish in their distress- 
requested the Prophet to settle them at Medina so that they may be 
bound by die provisions of the treat}-. Thus the unequal clause of the 
treaty disappeared. 

The Meccan triumvirate should have used the ten years of peace to 
build up dieir commerce and lay the foundation of a great alliance to 
preserve their old creed. But they proved remarkably short-sighted. 
There was a quarrel between Khuza‘ah, a tribe allied to the Prophet, 
and Banu Bakr, who were allied to the Quraish. Mecca and Medina 
should have remained strictly neutral. But the Quraish leaders 
helped die Banu Bakr to crush the Kliuzaah and then began to 
reflect on the consequences of their deed. The Prophet, on his part, 
decided on die fatiha of Mecca — the annexation of the territory, the 
winning over of its inhabitants and the raising of the sanctuary to a 
status it had never known before. But he could only do so if he had 
a force that made resistance impossible and he is said to have collect- 
ed about 10,000 followers. The object of die enterprise was not re- 
vealed till die army was two stages from Mecca. Sufyan bin Ilarb 
(father of the future Caliph Muawiya), the Prophet’s life-long 
enemy, came to see him and the Prophet granted protection to him 
and to all who sought refuge in his house. Later on protection was 
given to all who closed their doors and remained in their 
houses. 
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The city was entered by columns of the Muslim army from all the 
four sides (11 Januar\' 030) but stern orders were given prohibiting 
plunder and spoliation. The column led by Khalid hilled 28 opno* 
neats, but the other columns occupied the cit\ peacefully. The idols 
were removed from the Kaba and from private houses, and Usman 
bin Tallin, the custodian of the Kaba, was reappointed to his post. 
Mo one teas asked to accept Islam as a part of the settlement. A 
list of proscribed persons goihty of particular crimes was published, 
hut appeals to the Prophet’s clemency reduced it a good deal. Political 
and military opposition to the Prophet in the past was not considered 
a crime and his foremost opponents, like Sufjan bin Ilarb and the 
members of the Meccan triumvirate, served the new regime and 
prospered. 

Having become the ruler of the Quraish, the Prophet had to meet 
the immediate challenge of their opponents, the Ucdawin tribe of 
IIawa7in and the Saqif of Ta’if, who had collected over 20,000 
soldiers. Thev were defeated at the battle of Hunnin, the chief feature 
of which was the unwillingness of both parties to hill. The Prophet 
took their cattle as spoils of war, but his opponents got back their 
wives and children by joining the new creed. 

There is no compulsion in matters of ichgion’, the Quran declares 
(Sara 2: 250). During the first thirteen years of h is preaching life, 
the Prophet had placed his religious programme on a purely peaceful 
basis. Ilis conversations at Medina, as recorded by the most reliable 
traditions, prove that he wanted his religion to cvpand in the only 
way a religion should — bv discussion, persuasion and acceptance. 
He was not prepared to tolerate the scripturclcss idolatry of the 
pagan Arabs, but he made a clear distinction between them and the 
‘People of the Book’ {AW-/ Kiiah ); the Quran is firm in stating that 
the latter had started with truth hut had deviated into error; 
consequently, though they are not accepted as men of ‘faith’ (iman), 
they are fully recognised as legal ‘religions’ (dins). Now after eight 
years of successful struggle, Muhammad was prepared to try the old 
experiment again. If (he treaties handed to us by tradition are of any 
value, the Prophet felt no hesitation in being the head of a political 
organization consisting of Musalmans and the ‘People of Book’ and 
in guaranteeing the religious freedom of the latter. Owing to the 
privileges given to the ‘People of the Book’, the Muslim tdama of 
latter davs have confined the term to religious groups whose scrip- 
tures are referred to in the Quran. But the Quran savs clearly that it has 
not enumerated the names of all prophets and, hr implication, the 
names of all revealed scriptures. The restriction made by the utama lias 
no Quranic justification. 
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Muslim historians designate a.h. 9 (April 630-ApriI 631) as the 
year of Deputations (Wafds). Apart from the region controlled by the 
maliks of Ghassan and Hira; deputations came to the Prophet from 
every part of Arabia and he was able to establish by treaties a 
security system under the guarantee of Allah and His' Messenger. 
The Prophet believed in having treaties put in writing; he also 
dictated letters in a brief, terse and clear style, which are often in 
the nature of treaties 10 . These treaties make provisions for Muslim 
clans and tribes and also for the organized tribes of Jews, Christians 
and Zoroastrians. To take the latter first, the treaties specified either 
a lump sum or a proportion of yearly produce, which the non-Muslim 
organizations had to pay; after this the treaties gave a guarantee that 
no more would be demanded and also that there would be no inter- 
ference with their religious affairs. Typical examples of this are the 
arrangements with the Jews of Khaibar and the Jews of Magna in 
Ayla. His letter to the Magna Jews, after demanding the surrender 
of all fine cloth, war-material, slaves and a quarter of the dates 
produced, fish caught and cloth woven, ends with the sentence: 
‘Thereafter you are free from all tax (jizija) and forced labour.’ 11 The 
deputation of the Nestorian Christians of Najran in southern Arabia 
came to see the Prophet in his mosque and its members were invited 
to say their prayer in it also. They were required to pay 2,000 suits of 
clothes twice a year and also to lend 30 armours, 30 horses and 30 
camels in case of local wars in Yaman. In return for this they were 
promised ‘for ever’ the protection ( jiwar ) of Allah and His Messenger 
for their persons, goods and properties and for their churches and 
services. ‘No bishop will be removed from his episcopate, no monk 
from his monastic position and no church warden from his church 
wardenship.’ 12 Order was also given for levying the jizi/a from the 
Zoroastrians of the east Arabian province of Bahrain and for respect- 
ing their creed. 

Three demands were made from the Muslims — sadaqah, zakat and 
ushr. Sadaqah is defined by the Quran as what you can spare’ ( Sura 
2 : 219). Zakat was defined as 2J-I per cent of • income by later legists, 
who also insisted on charging it on unused capital’ like gold and 

10 These treaties and letters are now available to us in the Tahaqat (Volumes) cf 
Ibn-i Sa'd. Ibn-i Sa'd collected his material some two centuries after the Prophet’s 
death and he must have mainly relied upon living memory. The volumes of Ibn-i Sad 
have been collected with great difficulty by Professor Sachati and other European 
scholars. Maulana Shibli considers the work reliable, but he was unable to make full 
use of it, as Professor Watt has done, owing to his untimely death. 

11 Watt, Muhammad in Medina, 358. 

1 2 Ibid., 359 - 60 . 
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silver ornaments. Ushr meant one-tenth of the land-produce or one- 
twentieth, if cultivation was by buckets. No separate arrangement was 
made for pagan Arabs; they were expected to join Islam at their own 
convenient time. On the other hand, the conception of jizya as a 
separate, personal and additional tax on a non-Muslim for remaining 
a non-Muslim, which is expounded in the law-books of later Islam, 
finds no justification in the traditions of the Prophet. 

Jt remains to be seen how Arabia was governed during the last 
two or three years of the Prophet’s life. As has already been stated, the 
Prophet had no police force, no professional and standing army and, 
of course, no permanent civil service. It cannot he too stronglv stated 
that the Prophet did not establish a government or a state; lie was 
content to leave to the tribes and clans the freedom they possessed, 
and it was the only freedom consistent with the conditions of his age. 
lie would have been horrified at the unlimited power of the 'dvnastic 
monarchy’, which his community built up as an integral part of its 
social and political structure. He never contemplated it and left no 
laws about it. Inclined by nature to appeal to reason instead of exer- 
cising autocratic and despotic authority, he was content to unify 
Arabia on the basis of the power the treaties gave him. 

lie appointed thirty-five or more ‘agents’ and delegated to them 
his authority under the treaties — the collection of taxes (udir, zakat, 
sadaqah and jizya), the maintenance of peace and the enforcement of 
justice. Ilis ‘agents’ who were at a too great distance from him were 
asked to collect the taxes from the ricli and distribute them among 
the local poor. Tradition lias preserved his conversation with Mu‘az 
bin Jabnl, who was appointed to some office in Hazramaut. On the 
Prophet’s asking him what law lie would enforce, Mu‘az replied that 
he would enforce the Quran and where the Quran was silent, lie 
would enforce what he had Jcanit from the Prophet. ‘And where that 
is also silent?’ In that case, Mu‘az replied, he would enforce his own 
rai. Rai here does not mean ‘opinion’, hut what modem law calls 
‘equity and good conscience’. The Prophet’s ‘agents* were not gover- 
nors in anv sense of the word. Having nothing hut a handful of 
soldiers, they had to depend upon the loyalty of the local tribes. The 
basic distinction between cognizable and non-cognizablc offences 
depends upon the existence of an organized state-force with its police 
and judiciary. Where, as in the Prophet’s Arabia, no state-force existed, 
all offences were non-cognizable. It was for the injured party to 
demand compensation or revenge, and the utmost the Prophets 
‘agents’ could do was to rally local public opinion so that the injured 
party could get the compensation or the retaliation to which it was 
entitled. The Quran has the term, hukkam (rulers), which may mean 
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either the clan chiefs or the Prophet’s agents’. But it has no terms 
equivalent to the conceptions of sovereignty, nationalism, imperialism, 
government or state. 

The phrase, ‘Allah and His Messenger’, had to serve for all pur- 
poses. A leader, who was reluctant to interfere with the autonomy of 
the Arab clans, could not dream of conquering foreign countries bv 
force. ‘It would be unrealistic’, says Watt, ‘to suppose that Muhammad 
saw the later expansion of the Arabs in detail, and indeed no claim of 
this sort is made by the eaVly Muslim sources Whether Muham- 

mad was aware of the weakness of the Byzantine and the Persian 
empires is a matter of conjecture .’13 The Prophet was, however, afraid 
of Byzantine aggression. He had led an expedition in that direction in 
a.d. 626, and also sent two expeditions in 627 and 629. Plis last expedi- 
tion of 30,000 men and 1,000 horse to Tabuk in a.d. 630 was due to 
a report, which proved to be incorrect, that a Byzantine army of 
40,000 was going to attack Arabia. 

‘I do not know the future’, Muhammad used to declare emphati- 
cally. A respectful student of his administrative system will not denv 
its achievements. But at the same time he will realize that his system 
was bound to be transitional. A state, properly so-called, had to be 
established in Arabia in some form. 

After returning from Tabuk, the Prophet sent a number of his 
companions to establish the Muslim rites of the Haj pilgrimage. Next 
year (March 632) he performed his first and last Haj pilgrimage. 
About a hundred thousand men had collected on hearing that he 
would be present, and he took advantage of the occasion to deliver 
repeated sermons on the basic principles of his Faith. 14 

The Prophet had a sturdy frame and was endowed with excellent 
health; in spite of the great strains and stresses to which he was sub- 
jected, he had no serious illness till the age of sixty-three. But he 
developed some sort of fever on 14 or 15 May and died after an illness 
of some thirteen days. So long as his strength permitted, lie led the 
congregational prayers in person, but when he was unable to do so, 
he assigned that duty to Abu Bakr. According to his widow, Ayesha, 

13 Ibid., 105-6. 

14 A few sentences, quoted in Sliibli’s Siratun Nahi, are given here. ‘All the cus- 
toms of the era of ignorance are under my feet.’ ‘The Arab is not superior to the non- 
Arab ( Ajami ) or the non-Arab to the Arab; you are all descended from Adam and 
Adam was made from the earth.’ ‘AH Musalmans are brothers.’ ‘Feed and clothe your 
slaves in the same way as you feed and clothe yourselves.’ ‘Everyone is responsible for 
his own crimes; the father is not responsible for the crimes of his son nor the son for the 
crimes of his father.’ ‘If a negro slave with a slit-nose is your amir (commander) and 
leads you according to the Book of Allah, hear him .and obey him. 
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‘the Prophet left no inheritance behind him — no dirhams or dinars, 
camels or goats.'JS 

According to the tradition of the Sunnis, the Prophet appointed 
no successor to his office. Silence on a question so important could not 
have been due to oversight. 

THE PIOUS CUIPHATE (633-661) 

As soon as tliev heard of the death of the Prophet, the residents of 
Medina (ansars) called a meeting to elect a ruler from among them- 
selves; Sa‘d bin Ubaidah of the Khazraj tribe was the candidate con- 
templated. Abu Bakr, Umar and Abu Uhaidah Jarrah, representing 
the Quraish, burst into the meeting uninvited and told them very 
politely but very firmly that only a Quraish would be accepted bv the 
whole of Arabia as the successor or Khalifa (caliph) of the Prophet. 
After some unpleasant discussion, all present, with the exception of 
Sa'd bin Uhaidah, vowed allegiance to Abu Bakr. The choice met with 
general approval, but Umar declared later on that this was not the 
proper way of electing a caliph. It was fortunate for Islam that it had 
a caliph universally accepted, for it was soon to face the greatest crisis 
of its long history. 

As the news of Prophet's death spread from tribe to tribe, a large 
number of them decided to rebel, while others preferred to sit on the 
fence. Three prophets and one prophetess also arose, preaching reli- 
gions that were imitations of Islam; but they succeeded in finding 
followers, 1 'and Musailama, the most important of them, collected about 
40,000 men. In spite of what these ‘careerist prophets' taught, and we 
know little about their teachings, there was nowhere a return to 
idolatry. Objection was raised to the supremacy of Medina and to the 
taxes it demanded. The Prophet’s . 'agents' either retreated or were 
driven away. But Mecca, Medina and Ta’if remained loyal and some 
tribes sent their tribute. Other tribes, however, wanted a compromise : 
If Abu Bakr did not insist on tribute, they would adhere to the beliefs 
and rites of Islam. But the Caliph refused to discuss a compromise. 'If 
vou but withhold the tithe of a tethered camel’, was his reply, ‘I will 
fight you for it.’ The tribes and clans had tom up their treaties with 
the Prophet bv their unilateral action; Arabia would have to be re- 
conquered with the help of such loyal elements as remained; but Abu 
Bakr, one of the earliest converts to Islam and about sixty years of 
age, was prepared for the task. lie fitted up eleven military columns 
to conquer all the provinces of Arabia, the most important being led 


15 Sfratun Nafcf, Vol. II, 18» tt s*q. 
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by Khalid bin Walid, and within a year law and order was restored in 
the whole country by an unchallengeable central authority.. 

In the second year of Abu Bakr’s reign, the Arab armies attacked 
both Chaldea (Iraq) and Syria, which were Arab countries. But the 
struggle was still continuing when Abu Bakr died on 13 August 634. 
In his last illness he appointed Umar as his successor, dictated an 
ordinance about it and obtained the consent of the Musalmans 
assembled in the Prophet’s mosque. 1 swear that when I meet my 
Lord,’ he declared, 1 will say unto Him, “I have appointed as a ruler 
over Thy people him that is best amongst them.”’ 

Sunni Muslims consider the Pious Caliphate as the brightest period 
of their religious history. The four caliphs followed the traditions of 
the Prophet and lived a simple life; the fact that they led the five daily 
prayers and delivered sermons when necessary made them accessible 
to all the people of Medina as well as visitors. The leading companions 
of the Prophet were not given high military commands at the frontiers 
but kept as advisers or councillors of tire Caliph at Medina. But it is 
impossible to keep the hands of the time-clock from moving. The clans 
had been able to rebel against Medina owing to the executive power 
left to them by the Prophet. When Abu Bakr re-established his autho- 
rity, the executive power of the clans vanished and Medina became 
the capital of a centralised and unitary state. Further, Abu Bakr 
undertook the responsibility of appointing his successor, and this fact, 
twisted out of its context, became an unfortunate precedent for later 
ages. 

Though precedence belongs to Abu Baler, the second Caliph Umar 
(634-44) is nevertheless regarded as the ideal ruler by Sunni Muslims. 
His sense of justice was stem and unrelenting, his life was simple and 
open for all to see; no one could question his piety and selflessness. 
Moreover, he was a man of shrewdness, foresight and wisdom, and 
necessity rather than choice compelled him' to become a great ‘orga- 
nizer of victory’. The three days’ battle of Qudsiya (November 635) 
won by Sa‘d bin Wiqqas brought Iraq and Madain, the Persian capital, 
under his sway. The genius of Khalid bin Walid won for him the 
whole of Syria at the battle of Yarmuq (20 August 636) and he paid a 
visit to Jerusalem. With these victories in lands inhabited by the Arabs 
(except the upper Tigris valley) Umar was content, and he ordered 
his victorious armies to stop their advance. But the Persian governing 
class was bent on reviving the old Persian empire and Umar had no 
alternative but to direct a campaign for the complete conquest of 
Persia. In 640-41 Amr ibnul ‘As conquered Egypt with his permission. 

The spoils of war were enormous and Umar is said to have wept 
when he considered the demoralising effect they would have. But 
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unlike Abu Bakr, who gave an equal share to all Muslims, Umar 
divided the Musalmans into grades — e.g. wives of the Prophet, per- 
sons who had fought at Badr or taken the Pledge under the Tree or 
fought against the apostates or in Syria and Persia. The highest grade 
got 10,000 coins and the lowest 200 coins. The distinction was well 
conceived. ‘I give it’, said Umar, ‘by priority of faith and not for 
noble blood.’ All Arab slaves were purchased and set free. There 
seem to have also been registers of the whole Arab race according to 
the tribal disposition of the forces. The cantonment-tonus of Basra 
and Kufa were founded about 638 by the Caliph’s order. Umar also 
took the title of ‘Commander of the Faithful’ ( Amirul Muminin) as an 
alternative to designation of the ‘successor ( caliph ) of the successor of 
the Prophet’. Umar, lastly, made Arabia a purely Muslim country by 
purchasing the lands of the non-Muslims and settling them elsewhere. 
The authenticity of the order of the Prophet, on which this policy 
was based, has been questioned; and it was certainly a violation of 
his treaties. Still a state has the right to purchase whatever it needs, 
provided it gives proper compensation. 

In November 644 while leading the morning prayer Umar was 
attacked by a Persian slave, Abu Lulu’n, who indicted six mortal 
wounds upon him and then stabbed himself to death. Umar was in no 
position to select a successor and obtain the consent of the Faithful 
for his choice. So he appointed six leading companions of the Prophet 
— Usman, Ali, Abdur Balnnan bin Auf, Sa'd bin Wiqqas, Zubair and 
Talha — to select the next caliph from among themselves within a 
specified time. The moving spirit of this committee was Abdur 
Itahman bin Auf, a mcrchant-princc and a financial genius, and he 
succeeded in getting Usman elected as the next caliph. 

Tlic Caliph Usman (644-56) was elected at the age of seventy 
and martyred at the age of cfghty-two. Muslim tradition says that '(he 
door of troubles was opened during his reign, never to be closed 
again. The first two caliphs (generally known as the Shaikhain ) lived 
in Medina like ordinary citizens and had nothing to protect them 
except the respect and loyalty of the people, fn consultation with the 
chief companions of the Prophet thev decided all affairs of the state — 
war and peace and settlement of the conquered lands as well as the 
appointment, dismissal and control of governors. Usman managed 
somehow to lose the respect and affection of the people. There was 
a complaint that he appointed persons from his own elan and neglect- 
ed the claims of Bani Hashim, the Prophet’s clan. The Arabs were the 
governing class of the empire because it had been built up by their 
conquests; hut they were divided into the Quraish and other town- 
dwelling tribes, like the Medinites and the Saqif, who claimed to be 
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the 'genuine aristocracy, and the Bedawins of the desert, who were 
again divided into northern and southern tribes. 

The great curse of the day was reckless ambition. Amir Muawiya, 
who had been appointed governor of Syria by the Caliph Umar, saw 
to the order and prosperity of his province, but elsewhere there were 
tumults against Usmans governors. At a meeting of the governors at 
Medina in 655, Muawiya declared his willingness to protect the 
Caliph, if he came to reside in Syria; he was also willing to send an 
army that would protect the Caliph at Medina. Usman rejected both 
suggestions. His officers commanded great armies in the provinces, 
but he would not quarter diem at Medina for his personal protection. 
This gave the rebels their opportunity. They came to Medina from 
Egypt, Basra and Kufa and besieged him in his house. Only about 18 
kinsmen and citizens were available for defending the Caliph, who 
was assassinated on 17 June 656 while reading the Quran. His 
blood-stained shirt and the fingers of his wife, Naila, which had been 
cut by an assassin’s sword, were somehow taken to Damascus and 
hung up in the mosque as symbols of vengeance against the murderers 
of Usman. 

For five days the regicides controlled the frightened citizens of 
Medina and led the prayer in the Prophet’s mosque. Then they decid- 
ed to elect a caliph. Ali held back and offered to swear allegiance to 
either Talha or Zubair, but in tire end, pressed by the threats of the 
regicides and the entreaties of his friends, he yielded and was saluted 
Caliph on the sixth clay after Usman’s martyrdom.’ 16 The caliphate of 
Ali (656-61) was mostly a period of war. First Zubair and Talha along 
with the Prophet’s widow, Ayesha, marched from Mecca towards 
Basra. Ali had no alternative but to pursue them and they were defeat- 
ed at the Battle of the Camel (656); Talha and Zubair were killed 
and the Prophet’s widow was sent back to Medina with all the respect 
due to her. 

In view of the long distance of Medina from the most prosperous 
parts of the caliphate, Ali decided to make Kufa his capital, and 
Medina was not destined to regain its old political status. Ali was 
recognized as caliph by the whole Muslim world except Syria. But 
Syria under Mukiwiya’s excellent administration had sixty thousand 
soldiers and they were too strong to be suppressed. To Ali’s demand 
that Mu'awiya should recognize him as the caliph, the latter had a 
ready reply. Ali must first punish the conspirators responsible for the 
murder of Usman, who held high posts in his army and government, 
and then raise the question. The two rivals fought a battle at Siffin, 


10 Muir: The Caliphate, 235. 
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but before the conflict could lead to a positive result, Ali’s soldiers 
agreed to the demand of their opponents that the matter should be 
decided according to the Quran, that is by arbitration. In this arbitra- 
tion Ahs representative, Abu Musa Ashari, was cheated by 
Muawiya’s representative, Amr ibnul ‘As; after tlie former had declared 
that he had agreed to depose both the rivals, the latter said that he 
had only agreed to the deposition of All, and Mu'awiva, therefore, 
remained caliph. 

Ali repudiated the arbitral award and so the war continued; but 
he was repeatedly paralysed by the revolt of the Kharijites or reli- 
gious thcocrats* in his own territory and was never able to bring an 
army against Mu'awiya again. In 658 Amr ibnul ‘As, who had con- 
quered Egypt for Umar before, reconquered it for Mu'awiya a second 
time. In GG1 three Kharijites decided to murder Amr, Mu'awiva and 
Alt on the same morning. Amr was too ill to lead the morning prayer 
that day, and the person officiating in his place was killed. Mu'awiya 
was wounded but recovered. But Ibn-i Muljam, who had undertaken 
to assassinate Ali, succeeded in his task and the fourth Pious Caliph of 
Islam died on 25 January G61. Ali's eldest son, Hasan, was elected 
caliph by his party hut he abdicated in favour of Mu’awiya (2G July 
GG1) and retired to Medina. 

There were merits in the Pious Caliphate which have endeared it 
to Sunni Muslims. But it had three shortcomings, which cannot he 
overlooked. If the head of the state lives the unguarded life of a pri- 
vate ritiren, he will he in touch with the mass of the people, but his 
life will he in constant danger. Three out of the four Pious Caliphs 
were assassinated. If, on the other hand, the head of the state is given 
n bodyguard, be will cease to be the ‘Commander of the Faithful' but 
only be a commander of those on his pay-roll. Secondly, no effective 
satisfactory law for the devolution of the caliphate could be evolved. 
The election could not be left to the people of a particular city, 
Medina or any other. The other alternative was to leave the caliph to 
select the best successor he could find in the whole community, hut 
Abu Babr alone was able to perform that duty. Lastly — and this is a 
fact that Muslim theological reformers have often forgotten — the 
Pious Caliphate could only last so long as the substance of power as 
governors of provinces, army commanders and advisers of the caliph 
remained in the hands of the Prophet’s chosen companions. As Ziaud- 
din Barani rightly points out, the Pious Caliphate was by its nature 
transitional. 
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Mu'awiya was the son of Sufyan, who at one time had been the 
leader of die Quraish against die Musalmans and had been pardoned 
before the conquest of Mecca; he was also a brother-in-law of die 
Prophet and had acted as his secretary. He had been appointed 
governor of Syria by the Caliph Umar in 639, and from 661 to his 
death in 680 he was the sole ruler of die empire and he gave to his 
people some twenty years of peace. He is said to have been mild, 
generous and forgiving, and knew how to win over the Arab chiefs by 
grants of money and submission to dieir insolence. But his achieve- 
ments as a statesman have to be judged primarily by ‘the institution of 
the dynastic monarchy’ which he founded. Mu'awiya blamed Umar 
for not appointing a successor in his life-time and thought he was 
creating a better precedent by nominating his own son, Yazid, to 
succeed him. His two great lieutenants, Mughira and Ziyad, approved 
die principle, but advised him to proceed cautiously bv private can- 
vassing in the first instance. But it was only after their deaths that he 
felt himself strong enough to take the necessary steps. First a series of 
officially inspired deputations called upon Mu'awiya and appealed to 
him to settle the matter of succession by nominating Yazid as his suc- 
cessor. Then he proceeded to canvass for Yazid among the leaders of 
Mecca and Medina. His opponents had the courage to tell him tiiat 
he had only three alternatives; he could leave the matter undecided, 
as die Prophet did; he could appoint as Iiis successor the ablest 
Quraish he could find, like Abu Bakr; or he could leave the selection 
of the caliph to a committee, like Umar. ‘Only, like them, thou must 
exclude diy sons and thy father’s sons.’ But Mu'awiya was unconvinced. 
Islam must be saved from the danger of a disputed succession after 
die deadi of every caliph. 

Ultimately state power was called into play; apart from a handful 
of courageous persons at Mecca and Medina (including Husain, son 
of Ali and Abdullah ibn-i Zubair) all leading men took the oadi of 
allegiance to Yazid, who had no difficulty' in succeeding his father. 
Husain (son of Ali and the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima) was invited 
by the people of Kufa to become their caliph, but Yazid’s officers had 
no difficult!' in terrorising Kufa and martyring Husain with his male 
followers, who may have numbered about seventy', in the field of 
Kerbala, some twenty-five miles from Kufa. Yazid was not aware of 
what was happening; still he did not punish the officers concerned and 
must bear responsibilitv for the terrible tragedy' (10 Muharram a.ii. 
61/10 October 680). 

The Quran uses the term khalifa (caliph) in the sense of repre- 
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sentative'; man has been created as God’s representative ( khalifa ) on 
the earth, because man alone of all creatures is obliged to follow a 
moral Jaw. But in the hurry of the moment the term khalifa was the 
only title found available for die Prophet s successor. The term, malik, 
could not be used for it implied the principle of hereditary succession. 
Ilencc Abu Bakr’s explanation: ‘I am the caliph (successor) of the 
Prophet; I am not the caliph (representative) of God.’ It is only out 
of regard for tradition and use that the term ‘caliph’ can be applied 
to the rulers of the Umayyad and the Abbasid dynasties, who attained 
to their position by kinship of blood and tire nomination of their pre- 
decessor. Calling a king or caliph ‘the shadow of God on earth’ (zilullah 
fil ‘ arz ) is a meaningless phrase for which there is no canonical author- 
ity, and it has not in practice prevented the Musalmans from killing 
their kings, whether called caliphs, sultans, amirs or khans. The basis 
of the Pious Caliphate was the right of the best among the Quraish 
to govern the state, whatever the process of discovering him. When 
that right was given to the nearest of kin nominated bv the last ruler, 
the Pious Caliphate inevitably vanished. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that the Quran and the traditions 
of the Prophet say nothing about monarchy, whatever its form, as a 
political institution. Consequently, no school of Muslim religious law 
or shariat says anything concerning the monarch or the devolution of 
his office; and since Muslim religious law does not recognize monarchy 
as a political institution, it also docs not regard rebellions and conspi- 
racies as crimes. Further no distinction — apart from their policy and 
their administrative success — could be drawn between a king, a tyrant 
and a usurper. ‘Dynastic monarchy’ among the Musalmans has no 
more authority than what Mu'awiya and the customs or necessities of 
the middle ages could give it. But these necessities seem to have been 
of a very compelling type. 

The following secular argument for the unlimited power of the 
monarch was often put forward during the middle ages: ‘If there was 
no ruler (sultan), men would devour each other.' While Europeans in 
the course of their history have known many other types of govern- 
ment — the oligarchies and democracies of the city-states of ancient 
Greece, the aristocracy of the Roman republic, the oligarchies of 
Genoa and Venice and the free-citics of the Holy Roman Empire — the 
Musalmans till the end of the nineteenth century knew’ of no organized 
form of government except ‘the dynastic monarchy*. Now the great 
Muslim legists were not unaware of the contradictions between the 
Quranic law of the brotherhood and equality of all Musalmans and 
the brutal fact of the supremaev of one man and one dynasty. A few 
theoretical revolutionists, like ibn-i Taimiya, imagined that the Pious 
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Caliphate could be brought bade again; the great mystics found a 
solution by ignoring the government altogether. Nevertheless, the 
majority of the ulama, like Imam Ghazzali, realized that the legality 
oi the rights of the subjects — the legality of the decisions of the law- 
courts, for example— depended upon the legality of the rights of die 
king. Therefore, in spite of his not being a caliph in accordance with 
die traditions of the Pious Caliphate, they were prepared to admit the 
legality of a king dc facto; even die legality of the normal acts of 
the judiciary and the executive during die regime of a usurper were 
recognized, though the usurper himself, for very good reasons, may 
have been put to cleadi. 

Thus, in spite of the very great differences between the conditions 
of different Islamic countries, Islamic political history is dynastic his- 
tory; and the two great features of dynastic history among die Musal- 
mans are, first, die customs or conventions concerning the devolution 
of the monarchy and, secondly, the extraordinarv powers of a capable 
king. In both these respects, monarchy among the Musalmans differs 
from the normal monarchy among other peoples. 

The Abbasids accepted the procedure for die devolution of monarchy 
which had grown up among the Umavyads. Primogeniture was consi- 
dered irrelevant; the Musalmans have not considered it a proper prin- 
ciple eidier for dieir public law or private law. The status of the 
mother was also generally, but not always, considered irrelevant. The 
ruling king could nominate one of his nearest relations — a brodier or a 
son — and take an oath of fealty to him from his leading officers and 
prominent citizens. The experiment of the king taking an oath of 
fealty to a number of heirs to succeed him in the order he had fixed 
was tried but did not succeed; the danger was diat the first heir would 
disinherit all others in favour of one of his own sons. During the 
caliphate of the Umavyads and the great Abbasids nomination by the 
caliph and the oath of fealty were enough. But during later dynasties 
a new condition was added; the nomination of the deceased king had 
to be ratified after his death by the great officers of the state and they 
could alter the succession within tire dynasty. If a king died without 
nominating an heir, tire great officers of the state could elect one of 
his near relations, preferably a son, to succeed him. 

Two hideous and very unpleasant features appeared with the pass- 
ing of ages. First, Muslim public opinion gradually reconciled itself to 
the fact that normal family affections, specially between brothers, had 
no place within the royal family . 17 If a king had four sons, only one of 

17 Parricide— killing of the father— was not, however, permitted by the traditions 
of Muslim royal families and examples of it are very rare. 
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them could mount the throne, while the other three would be his rivals 
and were sure to rebel either on their own initiative or at the instigation 
of conspirators; it was, therefore, imagined that the ruling king did a 
service to himself, to the state, to the community and even to God, if 
he ensured the maintenance of the public peace by the annihilation 
of all his rivals and near relations. Killing perfectly innocent near 
relations for no other reason except that they may become possible 
rivals to him never disturbed the conscience of the most pious Muslim 
kings. Secondly, since providing the king became the privilege of a 
particular dynasty, the members of that dynasty naturally rose in 
public esteem and it was believed that so long as any member of that 
dynasty survived, he had a right to the throne and may possibly assert 
that right. Consequently a king, who came to power by overthrowing 
the olu dynasty, could only ensure the stability of his own throne and 
the throne of his successors by putting to death or blinding all members 
of the former dynasty whom he could find. Tim wholesale massacre of 
the Umayyads by the Abbasids set the first example and later rebels 
had no alternative but to follow it. It has to be added that both the 
Umayyads and the Abbasids had no hesitation in killing such 
descendants of the Prophet from whom they feared a danger to 
their dynasty. 

“The royal crown’, says the wise but unambitious Hafiz, 'is an 
attractive head-dress, but since it involves danger to life, it is not 
worth the headache it entails.’ The challenges to a king’s power, both 
from his own relations and rebels, were so continuous and persistent 
that no king could remain on the throne for fifteen or twenty years 
unless he was head and shoulders above his rivals. On a rough estimate 
more than half the Muslim kings, who ascended the throne, have been 
imprisoned and killed; minors placed on the throne have rarely sur- 
vived, Akbar, the great, being a rare exception. On the other hand, 
the occupants of the throne had to put a large number of their nearest 
relations to death; ten per head would, perhaps, be a modest average. 
In estimating the power of the average and competent Muslim kings, 
minors and weaklings may be ignored. The powers they lost were 
won back by their able successors. 

It is difficult to specify the powers of the Muslim king, but the 
following points are clear. Subject to the obligation of consulting his 
leading followers, the Prophet had the sole initiative in war and peace, 
and in the appointment, dismissal and control of his ‘agents’. Abu Bakr 
in his first sermon admitted the right of the people to control the 
caliph ; ‘If I do well, support me; if il!, put me right; obey me as I obey 
the Lord and His Prophet; wherein I disobey, obey me not.’ Neverthe- 
less, the powers of the central government increased during the Pious 
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Caliphate; the agents of the Prophet were replaced by the 'governors’ 
of the caliph, and their appointment, dismissal and control became 
one of his main functions. Them governors’, unlike the Prophet’s 
agents’, had the force necessary for executing the orders of the centre. 
When the Pious Caliphate gave place to the dynastic monarchy, the 
king took over all these powers; but since he had not the moral stature 
of the Pious Caliphs, he had by the dismissal or the execution of some 
of his highest officers to remind all concerned that this power was 
really in his hands. A king, who was not able to dismiss his officers, 
was not considered a king at all and his days were numbered. 

We have seen the Prophet giving to Mu az bin Jabal the power of 
acting according to his rai (personal opinion consistent with the Pro- 
phet’s teachings, equity and good conscience’) and it is reasonable to 
suppose that a similar power was given by the Prophet to his other 
‘agents’. Now the Prophet had never considered the conquest of foreign 
lands; and both the Pious Caliphs and the Umayyads had no alter- 
native but to exercise their rai, which must now be called ‘secular 
legislation’, where the Prophet’s precepts were silent. 

Imam Abu Hanifa, the legist with the greatest followers in Islam, 
considered rai to be an integral part of tire shariat, but Imam Shafi'i 
disagreed with him. So far as Muslim Asia is concerned, Imam Abu 
Hanifa’s teachings prevailed. But with the passage of time and change 
of circumstances, a further development of state power became in- 
evitable. Rai, now developed into zawahit or a’ in (state law), instead 
of being a supplement to the shariat became an alternative to it. There 
was a fundamental difference between the two. The shariat was based 
on authority — Quran, ha cl is and qiijas (analogy). The state law, pro- 
mulgated by royal authority, was based on a definite public objective 
(ihtihsan, istislah, reform, public welfare). Thus our Indian Ziauddin 
Barani in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi defines the object of state law to be 
the protection of mankind from all misfortunes from which protection 
is humanly possible. He did not at the time he was writing ( circa 1357) 
consider famines and epidemics as misfortunes preventable by human 
endeavour. Barani was also of opinion that in cases of conflict between 
them, the king was to override the shark at by his state laws; still he is 
a good Musalman and advises the king, while not changing his policy, 
to appeal for God’s forgiveness for violating the shark at and to dis- 
tribute a lot of money in charity. 

The average able Muslim 'king had more powers than other 
monarchs of whom history tells us, except some Roman emperors and 
the European rulers of the Renaissance period. These immense powers 
were given to the monarchs because they were needed for the expan- 
sion of Islam in the early period and for the maintenance of peace 
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over immense areas during the middle ages. The problem of state v. 
religion is quite different in Islam than in Christianity or Hinduism. 
Islam has no organized and ordained priesthood; the ulama of Islam 
have no status apart from what their learning or public esteem may 
give them. Among the Christians the Pope, or someone else in non- 
Catholic countries, can speak on behalf of the priests. Among the 
Hindus a Brahman may speak on behalf of all other Brahmans. But 
among the Musalmans none of the ulama could speak except for him- 
self, and it was always possible for the state to find an opponent for 
him. Secondly, among the Musalmans the state (or the caliphate) 
developed first. The Sunnis have very few books, apart from the Quran, 
surviving from the first century of the Muslim era. The foundations of 
Muslim religious learning were laid during the Abbasid period. The 
views of the state changed with reference to various religious schools 
from time to time. 

Ultimately the orthodox Ash'ari school — with all its contradictions 
about God, space, time and causation — was accepted by all good 
Musalmans and also by the state. The relations of the state with the 
ulama were thus simplified. The king was a despot with plenty of 
money; most of the ulama were recruited from the lower middle class 
and their only hope was livelihood in the ecclesiastical or semi- 
ecclesiastical services of the state or failing that a pension or a land- 
grant ( madad-i ma'ash) from the king. The mystics tried to be inde- 
pendent of the government. A few fanatic mullahs preached against 
the state as a state and were punished. In general the ecclesiastical 
budget of the state succeeded in keeping the ulama — ‘the army of 
prayer' as they were called — in proper order and subjection. There 
has been no ‘Reformation’ in Islam. The state has been all in all. 
All differences of religious opinion have been solved by reference to 
‘orthodoxy*. 

Since the average Muslim king has been a despot, and has had to 
maintain himself by despotic methods according to time and circum- 
stances, it is impossible to enumerate all his powers. All we can do is 
to refer to two limits. First, the accepted principles of the shariat with 
reference to personal laws sufficed, as a rule, to protect the life and 
private property of non-political persons, their professional incomes as 
well as their incomes from houses and small zamindaris. On the other 
hand, though there were no legal limits to the power of a Muslim king 
in punishing his opponents and lebels, he had always to live in fear 
of assassinations, palace revolts and conspiracies. It was easily dis- 
covered that the public would stand a lot of oppression before it 
appealed against a tyrant to the sword, but conspiracies were recurrent 
and would-bc assassins were plentiful. 
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It remains to consider tlie relation of the king with the governing 
class. Persons in tile service of the government could be divided into 
three groups— purely local officers of a low grade for whom no high 
promotion was possible; officers of the intermediate grade, generally 
appointed by the king, for whom promotion to a higher grade was 
possible; and officers of the highest grade in charge of the provinces 
or the departments at the centre, whom the king would normally 
consult about affairs of the state. Whether appointed btj the king or by 
his great officers, all employees of the state were believed to be servants 
of the king. It was inevitable that the Icing should use his power of 
appointment and dismissal to build up a governing class on whose 
loyalty he could rely. As we pass from age to age, we will see this 
governing class changing. 

THE UMAYYAD EMPIRE ( 661 - 750 ) 

The Umayyad empire produced fourteen rulers and lasted for about 
ninety years . 18 Since the Arabs had laid the foundation of the empire, 
they insisted on dieir exclusive right to govern it. This meant die 
oppression of die non-Arabs, specially the peasantry, whether converted 
or unconverted. A converted Persian had no legal standing unless he 
joined an Arab tribe as a mawali (servant) and even then all rights were 
not given to him; for example, die Arab could fight on horse-back but 
the mawali had to fight on foot. But die conquered, for die time-being, 
were in no position to protest or rebel; so die Arabs, having no rival 
to fear, could afford to break up into hostile groups. It was admitted 
that the aristocracy of die Arabs was die Quraish, but die Quraish were ' 
divided into two rival branches — die Umayyads and their allies, who 
had the monopoly of state power and high office; and their collaterals, 
die Hashimis (including the House of die Prophet) who were oppressed 
as possible rivals. Both branches had a common ancestor, Abd Manaf, 
but diis fact only seems to have increased then- bitterness. Add to it 
die Yamanite (soudiem) and Modharite (northern) Arab tribes insisted 
on carrying dieir hostility to every part of die empire. We should not 
be surprised that the oppressed people of Persia and Iraq based their 
hopes on die House of die Prophet coming into power and repeatedly 
fought for. this object, not knowing that when the opportunity came, 
clever politicians would deprive them of their hopes. - 

Mu' awiya’s son, Yazid, died after a reign of diree-and-a-half years. 

18 The following is the list of Umayyad rulers: 1. Mu'awiya, 661-80; 2. Yazid, 
680-S3; 3. Mu'awiya II, 683-84; 4. Marwan I, 684-83; 5. Abdul Malik, 685-705; 

6 Walid I, 703-15; 7. Sulaimnn, 715-17; 8. Umar II, 717-20; 9. Yazid IT, 720-24; 
10. Hisham, 724-43; 11. Walid II, 743-44; 12. Yazid III, 744; Ibrahim, 744; 14. Mar- 
wan II, 744-50. 
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Yazid’s son, Muawiya II, was a consumptive who died after two or 
three months. So the leaders of the group selected Marwa n bin Hakam 
as the next caliph and all the remaining rulers of the dynasty, called 
Marwanids, are descended from him. At the same time Abdullah ibn-i 
Zubair laid claim to the caliphate, and the struggle with him lasted 
for about nine years (684-92). 

The Umayyad monarclis were, as a rule, personally mild, kindly 
and generous. They were also their own chief ministers. But this neces- 
sitated delegating enormous powers to their governors and punishing 
them for the inevitable misuse of that power. Muawiya had appointed 
his brother, Ziyad, as governor of Kufa, Basra and the whole of Persia, 
and Ziyad won respect and loyalty bv his stem maintenance of law 
and order. 

Abdul Malik suppressed Abdullah ibn-i Zubair and brought the 
whole Muslim empire under his control, and his son, Walid, added to 
his predecessor’s work. The era of Walid I was glorious both at home 
and abroad. There is no other reign, not excepting even that of Umar I, 
in which Islam so spread and was consolidated.’ 19 Hitherto there had 
only been raids by the Arabs into the lands of the Turks in the east and 
the Berbers in northern Africa, but the raiders had been driven back 
and the boundaries of the caliphal empire had not been extended. 
Under Hajjaj bin Yusuf Saqafi, Walid s viceroy in the east, Qutaiba 
bin Muslim conquered and settled the land of the Turks from the 
eastern frontier of Persia to the border of China, while Muhammad 
bin Qasim, a cousin of Hajjaj, conquered Sind. Musa bin Nusair, 
governor of the lands east of Egypt, conquered and settled the whole 
of northern Africa, while his Berber slave-officer, Tariq, conquered and 
settled Andulusia or southern Spain. The curse of the Umayyad period 
were sectarian revolts or personal ambitions disguised under religious 
forms. Consequently, Umayyad officers, like Hajjaj, had no alternative 
but to suppress these revolts with a strong hand, and the Umayyad 
emperors have been considered more despotic than other dynasties. 

The postulate on which the Pious Caliphate and Umayyad empire 
were based was that all Musalmans, regardless of all distinctions -of 
language, race and culture, should belong to a single state; and this 
state, in the first century of Islam , could only be an empire of the Arab 
aristocracy. There was naturallv a resentment against it among those 
Arabs, who had been deprived of their political rights, as well as among 
tlie Persian matcalis; and the ‘House of the Prophet’ or the ‘House of 
Hasliim’, without specification of the candidate, seemed a war-cry that 
could draw all who were discontented against the hated Umayvads. 


19 Mail, Caliphate, 360-61. 
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The descendants of Husain bin Ali, the Imams of the Shias, took no 
part in the revolt and reaped no advantage from it. But in the reign 
of Hisham (724-43).. Muhammad, die great-grandson of die Prophet’s 
uncle, Abbas, organized a propaganda in favour of his family in secret 
from his village, Homeima, in southern Palestine. He depended for his 
propaganda on merchants who travelled from city to city. In a.d. 743 
on a visit to Mecca, he purchased a young Persian slave/ Abu Muslim 
Khurasani, who was die stuff great revolutionists are made of. But 
Muhammad died; his eldest son, Ibrahim, was arrested and perished 
in prison, and Ibrahim’s younger brothers, Abul Abbas and Abu 
Mansur, hid themselves in Kufa. In 747, after careful preparations, 
Abu Muslim Khurasani raised in revolt die black standard of die 
Abbasids in Herat and Merv. His cause found general support. Nasr, 
the eighty-five-year old Umayyad governor of Khurasan, died while 
flying back near Ilamadau. It was impossible to stop the revolutionary 
tide. Kufa was taken; Marwan II was defeated at the Battle of the Zab 
(25 January 750) and killed in a church in Egypt. All Umayvads of 
any importance were brutally killed, the only exception being Abdur 
Rahman ( ad-Dakhil ), a grandson of Hisham, who succeeded in flving 
to Spain and founded his independent kingdom there. Homage was 
done to Abul Abbas, the first Abbasid Caliph, on 29 October 749. ‘I am 
the Great Revenger’, he declared, ‘and fny name is as-Saffoh , the 
Shedder of Blood.’ 20 

THE ABBASIDS (750-1258.) 

The Abbasid is the longest ruling dynasty in the history of Islam; 
it lasted for over 500 years and produced thirty-seven rulers. But of 
these only the first eight — Abul Abbas Saffah (749-54), Abu Ja'far 
Mansur (754-75), Mahdi (775-8o), Hadi ( 78o-86), Harun Rashid 
(786-809), Amin (808-13), Mamun (808-30), Mutasim (833-42)— can 
be considered caliphs or emperors in the proper sense of the word. We 
are here only concerned with the chief features of the reign of the 
great Abbasids. 

In two important respects they made really important contribu- 
tions. The Abbasid revolution put an end to Arab monopoly of high 
offices. The main support of the new dynasty had come from Persia, 
and it largelv depended on highly Arabicised Persians for its adminis- 
tration. Abu Muslim Khurasani, the moving spirit of the revolution, 
the Bannakides (Khalid, Yahya and Yahya’s two sons, Fazl and Ja'far), 
who held the highest offices for about half a century, and Mamun’s 


20 Ibid., 237 . 
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wazir, Fazl bin Sabi, and his commander-in-chief, Tahir, are very 
good examples of Persian officers of the new regime. The Arabs were 
gradually eclipsed. There was no revival of the Persian language (as 
we have it now) till the end of the ninth century a.d. Persian politi- 
cians and scholars made the Arabic language their own; perhaps a 
careful examination will show that the greatest contributions to Arabic 
during the Abbasid period were made by persons of Persian blood, 
though they are mistakenly considered Arabs. 

The second great achievement of the Abbasid period was in 
various branches of secular culture and religious learning. With the 
help of Christians who knew Greek, the Greek classics were trans- 
lated, and though these translations seem to have disappeared quite 
early, text-books based upon them remained the chief source of 
secular learning during the middle ages. Great insistence was laid on 
Aristotle, ‘the first teacher ( mttallim-i (naval), and a knowledge of his 
works was passed on to the European nations through Spain. (^Trans- 
lations were also made of Sanskrit works on science and astrology, 
and we find reference to a book, Sind -Ilind, which was probably a 
translation of the Brahma Siddhanta } The great Ahbasids followed a 
liberal policy about these matters. But help also came from an un- 
expected quarter. In a frontier skirmish in 7ol the Arabs captured 
some Chinese, who could teach them the art of making paper, and 
before the end of the tenth century ‘the paper of Samarqand’ had 
made resort to papyrus and vellum quite unnecessary. Large books 
could now be written, copied and preserved, and education could be 
extended to the lower middle class. 

In the sphere of Muslim religious learning the most important 
achievements were the establishment of the four schools of Sunni law 
or jurisprudence — Hanafi, Maliki, Shafi'i and Ilanbali — and the 
compilation of the six (or sevenpl works on the Prophet’s hadhes (his 
precepts and his actions) of which Bukhari and Muslim are considered ' 
to be the most authentic. Religious learning naturally led to theo- 
logical controversies. Mamun and his successors patronised the 
Mu'tazila sect, who among other things, declared in favour of ‘free 
will’ against ‘Divine predestination’, claimed that the Quran was ‘not 
eternal’ but ‘created’ and that God would never be ‘visible’ to “human 
eyes’. The controversy remained long after the great Abbasids had 
vanished; ultimately Abul Hasan Asha’ri and his followers, like the 
great Imam Ghazzali, established orthodoxy on two principles — the 
suppression of Greek philosophy and freedom of thought, and the 

21 Seven If we add the IfutcaUa of Imam Malik to the six compilations accepted 
by the Hanafi orthodox. 
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uncritical acceptance of all sorts of contradictions based on traditional 
theology. 

The Shias also became divided into two groups — the orthodox or 
Asna Asha Vis, who claim that their twelve Imams are perfect but go 
no further, and the Ismailis, who believe that their Imam is a Divine 
Incarnation, who can even alter the provisions of the Quran to suit 
the needs of time and circumstances. Imam Ja'far Sadiq (a contem- 
porary of the Abbasid Caliph, Mansur) disinherited his son, Ismail, 
for being a drunkard and appointed Musa Kazim as his successor; also 
when Ismail died, the Imam called all the notables of Medina to his 
funeral. The Ismailis do not believe in die legality of what Imam Sadiq 
did or else diey declare diat die funeral was a mere pretence ( taqaijija ) 
to hide the fact that the real Imamat went to Muhammad, son of 
Ismail. Sunni literature is full of all sorts of charges against the 
Ismailis; in particular they are blamed for legalising incest. The real 
religious literature of the Ismailis has yet to be published. The 
strength of the Ismaili propaganda lay in the appeal it made for a 
much-needed ‘Redeemer. Professor Bernard Lewis in his Ismailism 
refers to a statement of the orthodox Imam Ghazzali to the efFect that 
it was impossible to prevent the working class of Persia from being 
infected with Ismailism. Three-. Ismaili movements deserve to be 
noticed in the political sphere — the\Carmathians of the Persian Gulf 
area, who sacked Mecca in a.d. 929 and took away the sacred Black 
Stone but returned it unasked; the <Fatimid Caliphate of Egypt (909- 
1171); and the Imamat or kingdom of Alamut (1090-1256). 

So far as capacity for war and administration is concerned, the 
Umayyads stand head and shoulder above great Abbasids. There can, 
in fact, be no comparison. ‘The palmiest days of Islam’, says Sir 
William Muir, ‘after Abu Bakr and Umar were the- days of the 
Umayyads. Mu'awiya and Walicl are not eclipsed by either Harun or 

Mamun The Abbasid reign pales! before the glory of the Umayyad, 

which by its conquests laid the broad foundations of Islam in the 
east and the west. Moreover, tire wholesale butcheries, cold-blooded 
murders, and treacherous assassinations, which cast a lurid light on 
the court of As-Saffah and his successors, find, as a whole, no counter- 
part among the Umayyads.’ 22 \ 

From the very beginning the Abbasids had failed to control the 
whole inheritance of the Umayyads;:' province after province went out 
of their control, and ultimately only Baghdad and a fluctuating terri- 
tory round it remained within tlnh aliphate. ‘With Mutasim, the 
eighth of the Abbasids’, says Gibbc- Y ' glory of his family and 

n. \ 

22 Muir, The Caliphate , 597. r 
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nation expired/ The remaining minor caliphs23 were first controlled by 
the Turkish bodyguard whom Mu'tasim had organized (842-945); then 
by the Buwaihids (945-1031); and lastly by the Seljuqian and 
Khwarazmian sultans (1031-1218). They got a breathing space of some 
forty years before their extinction by Halaku Khan in 1258. Of these 
29 minor caliphs, 8 were killed, 2 were blinded, 2 were deposed but 
probably not killed and one was asked to abdicate. Nevertheless, 
people kept on repeating fabricated hadiscs to the effect that the 
Prophet had blessed the family of his uncle, Abbas. Also since the 
[Quran is silent about monarchy, it was left to the caliph to assign to 
new Muslim royal dynasties some part of the legality — thin, weak and 
tenuous though it may be — which be himself possessed. Also reference 
to the 'Commander of the FaithfuVjon the coins, even when his name 
was not known, symbolised the unity of the Muslim world. 


THE MINOR DYNASTIES OF AJAM 


The mammoth empire, constructed by Walid bin Abdul Malik, 
could only be maintained by rulers of extraordinary capacity, who 
could suppress local' rebels supported bv local populations to whom 
their local liberties were dear, and who could also control the distant 
governors to whom almost sovereign powers had been assigned and 
who could afford to live like t(ie kings whom they had displaced. 
Ignoring some losses, like Spairl, and some gains, like Indonesia, the 
boundaries of the Muslim ‘ populations’ today are where Walid bin 
Abdul Malik left the ‘frontiers of the Muslim caliphate in a.d. 715. 

How this mass of population was converted to Islam is not known. 
The Christians have loved to record the labours of their missionaries; 
the Musalmans have no missionary' labours to record, except during 
the life of their Prophet and the first Pious Caliph. Original material 


23 Only the titles and dates of the mm 
9, Wasiq (842-47). 

10. MutawaMril (847-61). 1 

11. Muntasir (861-62). 

12. MustaTn (862-66). \ 

13. Mirtazz (866-69), 

14. Muhtadi (869-70). 

15. Mu'tamid (870-92). 

10. Mutazid (892-902). 

17. Muqfafi (902-7). 

18. Muqtadir (907-32). 

19. Qahir (932-34). /. 

20. Razi (934-41). / 

21. Muttaqi (941-45). ' / 

22. Mustaqfl (945-46). /f 

23. MutT (946-74). 

j 


Abhasid caliphs can he given here: 

24. Ta'i (97 4-99) 

25. Qadir (999-1031). 

26. Qaim (1031-75). 

27. Murjtadi (1075-94). 

28. MustazJur (1094-1118). 

29. Mustarshid (1118-34). 

30. Rashid (1134-35). 

31. Muttaqi (1135-GO). 

32. Mustanjid (1160-flI). 

33. Mustazi (1181-80). 

31. Nasir (1180-1225). 

35. Zah/f (1225-28). 

38. Mustansir (1226-42). 

37. Musta'sim (1242-53). 
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on tiie subject is lacking m almost all lands.^Soiiie points are, however, 
clear. The far-flung empire of the Umayyads could only be maintained 
by the unquestioned supremacy of the Arab race and the Arabic 
language. But in the century or more that followed the conquests of 
Umar I, the conquered peoples, specially the Persians, ignored their 
own language and equalled, or perhaps sui-passed, the Arabs in every 
sphere, scientific or secular, in which the Arabian language had 
become the sole medium for communication between Muslim peoples. 
Islamic faith, and not Arab blood, now became a condition of member- 


ship of the governing class; the old religions had gone, never to 
revive; in the course of generations non-Muslims, perhaps as the 
result of unnoticed local group-decisions, thrust themselves into Islam 
in order to obtain an entrance to its universal brotherhood and full 


citizenship rights. Inevitably different parts of the Muslim world went 
in different directions*^] 


Apart from their administrative incompetence, the Abbasid caliphs 
with their governing class of Arabicised Persians could not expect to 
retain the allegiance of Africa. Spain never came under their control. 
After the Caliph Mansur had killed two brothers, Muhammad and 
Ibrahim, whose chief fault was that they were descended from Hasan, 
a grandson of the Caliph Ali, the third brother, Idris, fled from Mecca 
to Tangiers and founded the Idrisi dynasty there. The Muslims of 
Africa, whether Arabs or Berbers, saw no reason for accepting the 
Abbasid caliphate. Conditions at its capital, Qairawan, were chaotic 
during the larger part of Mansurs reign; he brought the country, or 
at- least' its capital, under the control of the Abbasid government, but 
this control was not destined to last. Harun Rashid’s general, Harsama, 
found the hostility at Qairawan so great that, having no hopes of 
eventual success, he applied for appointment elsewhere, and after his 
departure the Aghlabid dynastv of Qairawan was founded, which 
ultimately became independent. 

Egypt saw the rise and fall of two minor dvnasties — the Tulunids 
(868-83) and the Ikhshided (933-61). Finally, Abu Muhammad 
Ubaidullah, who claimed descent from Ismail, son of Imam Ja far 
Sadiq, laid the foundation of the Fatimid caliphate (909-1171). He 
conquered the larger part of northern Africa and made Mahdiya (near 
Tunis) his capital. Sixty years later his successor conquered Egypt. 
The Fatimids claimed to be caliphs as the legitimate descendants of 
the Prophet and were, consequently, rivals of the Abbasid caliphs of 
Baghdad. But since the mass of the Egyptians were Sunnis, they 
followed a policy of religious toleration. 

Meanwhile the lands of the eastern caliphate were also being 
appropriated by minor dynasties. They can only be listed in the space 
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at our disposal and no account can be given of their wars and con- 
stantly changing frontiers. Mammi was responsible for at least two 
of them. 

(a) The Tahirids (820-72): In 820 Mamun appointed his com- 
mander-in-chief, Tahir, governor of Khurasan. After he had been in 
charge for two or three years, Tahir omitted the name of the Caliph 
Mamun from the Friday sermon and was found dead in his bed next 
day. Mamun appointed Tahir’s son, Tallin, in his place. Talha was 
followed by Abdullah, Tahir II and Muhammad, who was overthrown 
by Yaqub bin Lais, the Sallarid. 

(b) Samanid ( 874-999 ) : Mamun ordered the four sons of Saman, a 
converted Persian noble from Balkh, to be given the governorships of 
Samarqand, Ferghana, Shash and Herat. Herat was too far and went 
out of the control of the family, but Ismail, a descendant of Saman, 
consolidated his power in Trans-Oxiana in 874. The power of the 
family expanded into Khurasan and it iasted with varying fortunes till 
it was extinguished by the Qara-Khanids in 999. 

(c) The Saffarids (861-900): Alone among the royal dynasties of 
Islam, we find the Saffarids proud of their working class origin. Yaqub 
bin Lais, the founder of the dynasty, started his life in a city of Sistan 
as a copper-smith (saffar) on the wage of 15 copper coins a month. 
His younger brother, Amr, also started life as a labourer. The two 
brothers may have resorted to highway robbery for a time, but they 
enlisted in the army of a Tahirid officer, Salih bin Nasr, who had been 
deputed to fight the Khari/is. In 801 Yaqub found himself commander 
of the army of Sistan and proceeded to conquer Herat, Kiiihan and 
Fars. Ilis power over these distant provinces was recognized by the 
Abbasid caliph in 871 and Yaqub even conquered Kabul from its 
Turkish king, who was a Buddhist. Yaqub’s conquest of Khurasan 
from the Tahirids in 872, however, could not but bring him into con- 
flict with the caliphate. Yaqub, who had now about half of Persia 
under his control, decided to attack Baghdad, but he was defeated 
near the capital by Mu'affaq, the brother of the caliph, and died in 
Sistan some three years later. Amr, who succeeded his. brother, pros- 
pered for some years. But having obtained Naishapur in 89G, he also 
wanted to conquer Trans-Oxiana. But in the campaign that followed 
(a.d. 900) he was defeated and captured by Ismail Samani and sent as 
a prisoner to Baghdad, where lie was probably left to die of starvation 
in his prison. A grandson of his entered the service of Sultan Mahmud. 

(d) The Zirjarid Dynasty (928-1042): Mardawaj bin Ziyar laid the 
foundation of this dynasty by capturing Tabaristan and some other 
districts. It is known primarily for its patronage of letters. Albairuni 
dedicated his Chronology of Ancient Nations to one of its princes, 
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Qabus bin Waslnnagir; while Qabus s grandson, Kai Kaus, has left us 
the delightful Qabus Nama. 

(e) The Buwaihids or Dailamite Dynasty ( 932-1052 ) : The founder 

of the Ziyarid dynasty bestowed the district of Kara}, south of Hama- 
dan, on Ali, son of Buwaih, who with the help of his able brother* 
conquered Fars. The internal history of the dvnastv is confusing. But 
the Buwaihid rulers have to be remembered for two reasons. They 
were Shias and orthodox Shia literature prospered under them. They 
also, as we have seen, controlled the caliphate for about a century 
with the title of Amiml Umara. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni deprived 
the dynasty of most of its possessions and the Seljuqs took awav what 
Mahmud had failed to seize. ~~ 

(f) The Qara Khanicls : East of the Jaxartes in Turldstan were the 
Qara Khanids, of whom little is known. ‘In the kingdom of the Qara 
Khanids, as in all nomad empires/ Barthold tells us, ‘the conception 
of patrimonial property was carried over from the domain of personal 
law to that of state law. . . It is impossible for us to determine with 
accuracy the chronology of the reigns of the separate members of the 
family. -4 One ruler of the family, Bughra Khan, captured Bukhara in 
990 but had to retire on account of his illness and died soon after. But 
in 999 Ilak Khan, probably another ruler of the same dynasty, occu- 
pied Bukhara without opposition and put an end to the Samanids. 

(g) The Ghaznavicls ( 962-1186 ) : In 962 Alptagin, a slave-officer of 
the Samanids, who was governor of Khurasan, took the wrong side in 
the succession question at Bukhara, and afraid of the punishment that 
might befall him, he marched to Ghazni and established himself 
there. He was succeeded bv his son, Abu Ishaq and then by two 
slave-officers, Bilkatagin and Piray; the latter, who was a tyrant, had 
to give place to Subuktagin, another Turkish slave of Alptagin, in 977. 
The conquests of Subuktagin (977-99) and his son Mahmud (999- 
1030) gave rise to a new tvpe of empire, called the sultanat , sanctioned 
by the caliph but based upon conquests. 

Apart from the rise of die sultanats or the extensive empires 
governing the lauds of the Persians and the Turks, the tenth and the 
eleventh centuries are to be noted for two other movements in the 
history of Ajam. The first is the supremacy of die Turks as a military 
and a governing class. The Caliph Mu‘tasim had organised a Turkish 
bodyguard. The Samanids, though Persians in race, organised their 
Turkish army by putting it through a hard and stem disciplined 

24 Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasions (Gibbs Memorial Scries), SOS. 

25 ‘Nizamul Mulk (in his Siyasal Nama ) describes the career of a Turkish slave at 
the Samanid court as follows. During the first year the slave (ghulam) served on fool 
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Nut less important is tlie second movement, which Professor 
Browne calls the ‘Persian Renaissance. The Persians began to study 
and admire their ancient culture, which they had discarded in the 
first generations after the Arab conquest, and modem Persian, written 
in the Arabic script, became the second great repository of Muslim 
culture. If Persian literature can be said to have one founder, it is 
Firdausi with his great work, the Shah Nam a. But Persian poetry, 
taken as a whole, is one of the greatest cultural achievements of 
mankind . 26 It was natural for the Abbasid caliphate to patronise 
Arabic as the common heritage of all Musalmans, but the minor 
dynasties began to help in the revival of the Persian language, first 
poetry and then prose. The greatest patrons were, of course, the 
Ghaznavids. 


in the capacity of a groom; and not even in secret, under pain of punishment, did he 
dare mount a horse, at this period he wore garments of Zandani cloth (which derived 
its name from the Bukharan village of Zandan). After a year the hajib, in agreement 
with the commander of the tent (wisaq), gave him a Turkish horse with plain harness. 
In the third year he received a special belt (qarachur); in the fifth a better saddle, a 
suafHe ornamented with stars, richer clothing and a club; in the sixth year parade dress; 
in the seventh the ranlc of sclsaq-bashi, ie. commander of the tent, which he shared 
with three other men. The insignia of office of the scisaq-bashi were a black felt hat 
embroidered in silver and Ganja clothing (Canja is the present Elizabetpol). He gra- 
dually rose to the following grades, khail-baihi (section commandant) and hajib. At the 
head of the whole establishment was the Chief Hajib ( Hajibul Hufjab), one of the first 
dignitaries of the kingdom.' (Barthold, Turkestan, 227). 

26 One of the greatest works on the subject in English Is Professor E. C. Browne’s 
A Literary History of Persia (4 vols.). According to Professor Browne the surviving pre- 
Muslim literature of Persia does not exceed the Old Testament in size. The Shah Noma 
does not touch real history anywhere before the rise of the Sasasanids; most pre-Muslim 
Persian history as well as alleged Persian wisdom Jias to b? discarded as manufactured 
Stuff, 
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THE GHAZNAVID AND SELJUQ EMPIRES 

The credit of being the first Sultan’ in Muslim history is generally 
given by historians to Mahmud, son of Subuktagin, the famous inva- 
der of India. This title is not found on his coins, which simply desig- 
nate him as Amir Mahmud, and it was not given to him by the caliph. 
Still it is not difficult to discover the institution, which the new term 
was intended to indicate. ^ The caliphate as a governing authority had 
disappeared; the provincial dynasties with their constant wars had 
been a cursefl5ut if one of these minor dynasties rose above UlTothers, 
so that it liquidated the smaller kingdoms and maintained peace 
between the tribal chiefs, Ajam would have both prosperity and 
peace. l 

Sultan Mahmud (999-1030) deserved this title on the basis of his 
conquests in Persia and Mawaraun Nahr. Unfortunately neither 
Mahmud nor his son, Masud (1030-40), were good administrators. 
But when Tughril, leading the Seljuq immigrants from the east, 
defeated Masud at the three-day battle of Dandaniqan, north of 
Merv, he and his successors were able to give a better administration 
to Ajam. ‘The Seljuqs’, says the Rauzatus Safa, ‘have been the greatest 
of the Sultans.’ The dynasty produced six great Emperor-Sultans — 
Tughril (1037-63), Alp Arsalam (1063-72), Malik Shah (1072-92), 
Barkiaruq (1094-1104), Muhammad (1104-17) and San jar (1117-57). 

The reign of Malik Shah, who probably gave to the whole of Ajam 
the best centralised administration it was destined to enjoy during the 
middle ages, has been described bv Gibbon in his usual style 

‘This barbarian, by his personal merit and the extent of his empire, 
was the greatest prince of the age. . . Beyond the Oxus he reduced 
to his obedience the cities of Bukhara, Khwarazm and crushed 
every rebellious slave or rebellious savage who dared to resist. 
Malik Shah passed the Sihun or Jaxartes, the last limit of Persian 
civilization; the hordes of Turkistan yielded to his supremacy; his 
name was inserted on the coins and in the prayers of Kashghar, a 
Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China. From the 
Chinese frontier stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 


1 The title, Sultan, was occasionally given to earlier rulers also (Barthold, 
Turkestan , 271). 
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sway to the west and south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of Jenisalam 
and the spicy groves of Arabia Felix. . . He is said to have peram- 
bulated twelve times the wide extent of his dominions, which sur- 
passed the Asiatic realms of Cyrus and the caliphs/2 

| These three empires — the Ghaznavid, the Seljuq and the Khwaraz- 
mian — were primarily the concern of a Turkish governing class, which 
had absorbed Persian culture and was bilingual in speech but was 
proud of its racial origin. ‘The Turkish race’, says Yazdi, the biogra- 
pher of Tamerlane, ‘has conquered the world through its unity and 
mutual cooperation; in its generosity and justice it exceeds all other 
groups of mankind;|and owing to its high virtues it has proved itself 
worthy of the Quranic verse : “We have sent you as Our represen- 
tative on the earth," ’ An examination of the achievements of the Turks 
will not justify this high claim. But it is true that, till the fall of the 
Timurids, military power in Ajam remained on the whole a Turkish 
monopoly, though the wizarat and the administrative departments 
were in Persian hands. 2 3 

SULTAN SANJAR AND THE COR KIIAN 

Though Islam had ceased to expand for centuries, its western 
frontiers in Ajam seemed safe. But the reign of Sultan Sanjar was to 
see the first signal defeat of Muslim arms and the establishment of a 
non-Muslim power over several Muslim communities. It teas a warn- 
ing that the Musalmans were not maintaining their position as leaders 
of world-standards, but thanks to the anti-scientific and soul-killing 
orthodoxy, which had permeated the Muslim mind, this grave warn- 
ing went completely unheeded. But to understand what happened we 
must cast a glance at remote, rational and rcligionless China. 

‘Taking advantage of the fall of the Tang dynasty, the Khita, an 
eastern Mongol tribe, began to press southward into China. In 938 
they made their capital at Peking. The Khita rapidly absorbed 
Chinese culture. . . and reigned at Peking for more than 180 years. 
But in 1114 they were attacked by a north Manchurian tribe, the 
Kin Tartars, who eventually conquered Peking in 1123. A certain 

2 Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter LVII. 

3 It is not easy to define a ‘Turk*. A line drawn from the Gulf of Alexandretta to 
the north of the Himalyas would roughly divide the Persians from the non-Persian and 
non-Chinese groups, for whom at present we have no name. When members of these 
groups became cultured and took to the ways of city-life, they were called ‘Turks’. The 
backward communities of the race were called by their tribal names or they were just 
dismissed as Turkomans'. 
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number of Kliitains refused to submit to the Kins. We know that 
a band of fugitives, fleeing across the desert of Mongolia, was 
crushed by the Lion Khan, prince of Kashghar, in 1128 or a little 
later. Another sortie was destined to have a much more important 
consequence. Yeh-lu Ta-shih, a member of the Khitai royal family, 
managed to escape widi a few hundred followers to seek protection 
from the Aighur prince of Beshbaligh. Here Ta-shih collected an 
army and embarked on a career of conquest as surprising in its way 
as that of Chengiz himself. In some half-a-dozen years (he died 
in 1135 or 1136), he built up an empire that extended from the 
Zangarian desert to the confines of India. To the Muslim world 
his people were known as Qara-Khita (Black Cathavans)/4 

The rulers of tire Qara-Khita were called Gor Khans (Universal 
Khans). Our Muslim historians knew very little of tire internal organisa- 
tion of the Gor Klrani state and the names of the Gor Khans as given 
by them are too inaccurate to be worth transliterating. ‘The early 
Qara-Klritai rulers’, Minhajus Siraj remarks, ‘were just, courageous and 
equitable; the}’ regarded tire Musalmans with great respect, showed 
favour to their religious scholars and did not permit any created being 
to be oppressed.’ 4 5 

Sultan Sanjar’s empire was seemingly strong. ‘H is orders were 
obeyed in the east and the west, and owing to his extensive dominions 
and their great wealth, the amirs and high officers of his state became 
proud and began to oppress tire people/ 6 In 1142-43 Sultan Sanjar 
subdued Ahmad Khan, the paralytic ruler of Samarqand, and went 
out of his way to pick up' a quarrel with the Gor Khan by seizing tire 
flocks of some tribesmen who belonged to tire Gor Khan’s territory. 

‘The Gor Khan collected a powerful army and marched against the 
Sultan. The Klrurasanis, in spite of their internal discord, imagined 
that a hundred Gor Khans would not be able to oppose them, quite 
unaware of the fact that pride and arrogance lead to ruin and 
disgrace. When the armies met, the enemy was beyond reckoning. 
Sultan Sanjar was surrounded on all sides; a great defeat befell 
the Muslim army and about thirty thousand men were slain. Sanjar 
was dismayed, for fighting and flying seemed equally impossible. 
Ultimately Tajuddin Abul Fazl exclaimed, ‘Your Majesty ! We 
should try’ to break through, for it is impossible to make a stand 
any further.’ The Sultan attacked the infidel troops with some three 

4 Arthur Walley, Introduction to The Travels of an Alchemist, (Broadway Travel- 
lers), 2. 

5 Tahaqat-i Nasiri, Persian text, 325. 

6 Rauzatus Safa, Vol. IV, 112. 
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hundred brave soldiers and succeeded in breaking through with 
ten or fifteen men. He reached Tirmiz, where he was joined by his 
surviving, wounded and helpless soldiers. . . In this battle ten 
thousand notable followers ot Sultan Sanjar were killed and his 
wife, Turkan Khatun, with many famous amirs, was captured.’ 7 8 

The Gor Khan sent back the queen and the prisoners, but the 
military prestige of Sanjar and, in fact of the Musalmans, had vanished. 
In 1152 Sanjar was defeated and captured by the Ghizz Turks, who 
proceeded to plunder the great cities of Ajam. Sanjar succeeded in 
escaping from captivity m 1156 but died heart-broken next year. 

The Gor Khans did not try to establish their direct administration 
in Trans-Oxiaua or Mawaraun Nahr, but contented themselves with 
lcvxing a tribute. Still the* held the premier military position for over 
half-a -century to come. ‘When the trouble of the Ghizz arose and the 
power of Sultan Sanjar declined,’ the Tabaqal-i Nasiri states, 

‘the Qara-Khita became all powerful. The maliks of Turkistan over- 
powered each other with their assistance and sent them money and 
presents in the hope of getting their help; they strove to overthrow 
each other with the result that the Qara-Khita became rulers over 
all of them, and this domination continued for over eighty years. . . 
Their armies on several occasions crossed the Oxus and entered 
the territories of Balkli, Tirmiz, Amu, Taliqan, Kazrawan, Gharjistan 
and came on to the very frontiers of Ghur for the sake of plunder, 
and they sometimes captured the Musalmans of these regions. All 
(rulers) of Trans-Oxiana, Farghana, Khwarazm, and even some 
rulers of Khurasan, sent them tribute; apart from the Sultans of 
Ghur and Damian, who alone remained independent, all the rulers 
on the frontiers (of Islam) became subordinate to the Gor Khans.’ 5 

Among others, Atisiz, the ruler of Khwarazm, sent envoys to the 
Gor Khan and promised a yearly tribute of 3,000 gold dinars in goods 
and cattle. 

FOUNDATION OF THE K H W A H A Z M I A N E M t> X It E 

But though contemporaries failed to see it, the foundations of a 
new' empire had already been laid. Bilkatigin, a high Seljuq officer, had 
purchased a slave, Nushtigin of Gharjistan. Nushtigin rose in ser\’ice 
by dint of intelligence and sagacity and was appointed royal tasht-dar 
(basin-holder); and since the revenues of Khwarazm were allotted for 
the expenses of the royal kitchen, he was also made shuhna of that 

7 Ibid., 112-13. 

8 Persian Text, 328-29. 
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city. Nushtigin saw to the careful education of his son, Qutbuddin, at 
Merv; and Dadbek Habaslii, governor of Khurasan during the reign 
of Sultan Barkiaruq, soil and successor of Malik Shah, gave the office 
of ‘Khwarazm Shah’ to Qutbuddin in 1097-98.9 This office had often 
been given to government officers in the past, and the term ‘Shah’ did 
not imply either autonomy or independence. Qutbuddin governed 
Khwarazm for some thirty years: he used to pass even' alternate year 
in sendee at Sanjar’s court, and in the year he could not go, he sent 
his son, Atisiz, to serve on his behalf. 

With the appointment of Atisiz (1128-56) in succession to his 
father, Khwarazm gradually became independent of the Seljuqs. Sanjar 
led three attacks on Khwarazm, but Atisiz’s power could not be broken. 
When Sanjar was defeated by the Qara-Khita in 1142, Atisiz took 
advantage of the opportunity, looting the city of Balkli and making 
a lot of slaughter’. 

Atisiz had proved disloyal to the Seljuqs under whom Ins father 
and grandfather had prospered and became a tributary of the Gor 
Khans; his only excuse for this disloyalty to his salt was that, after 
he had saved Sultan Sanjar from being assassinated by his slaves while 
hunting, the Seljuq officers had grown too jealous of him and he had 
to obtain Sanjar’s permission to return to Khwarazm in 1135. Still 
Atisiz set a bad example of Machiavellian intrigue and disloyalty for 
the generations to come, and the tribute to the Gor Khans was to be 
a halter round the neck of the Khwarazmian empire. 

Atisiz’s son and successor, 1-1 Arsalan (1156-70), seems to have 
prevented a war of succession by imprisoning his younger brother, 
Sulaiman Shah. The affairs of Khurasan were in a confused state, but 
1-1 Arsalan was not destined to put them right. He led a campaign 
against Samarqand in 1158 without any definite result. On the other 
hand, the army of the Qara-Khita and Trans-Oxiana marched against 
him in 1170, and at the battle of Amuya, a city on the bank of the 
Oxus, his army was put to flight and his commander-in-chief, Ayyar 
Beg, was captured. 1-1 Arsalan died on his way to Khwarazm in 
August 1170. 

1-1 Arsalan had appointed his younger son, Sultan Shah, as his 
successor, and Sultan Shah ascended the throne while his mother, 
Malika Turkan, took charge of the administration. His elder brother, 
Taksh, who was at Jund, claimed his share, and the conflict between 
the brothers began with an exchange of quatrains. Taksh, who was 


9 Jmvavni says that he got these facts from Razi's Juwanu ul Vlnm (Encyclopaedia 
of Knowledge) which was written for Sultan Taksh, and Ibn-i Funducj Raihaqi s 
Umharibut Tajarib, which is a continuation of the famous Tajaribul Umam of Miskaivaih. 
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not a poet, asked Jits son, Malik Shah, to reply to his uncle’s challenging 
verses. Malik Shah suggested in a quatrain that Sultan Shall should 
have Merv and that Khurasan, still to be conquered, was to belong 
to Taksh. But Sultan Shall replied: 'Dear nephew! These matters ate 
settled by the sword.’ Taksh in despair appealed to the Gor Khan. The 
reigning Gor Khan at that time was a woman, and the affairs of the 
state were managed by her husband, Fuma. Taksh promised a large 
lump sum in treasures and jewels and a yearly tribute. Sultan Shah 
was unable to resist the joint armies of Taksh and Fuma; he fled 
without fighting from Khwarazm to Malik Muavyad at Shadyakh and 
Taksh ascended the throne of Khwarazm in December 1172. In the 
attempt to conquer Khwarazm, Malik Muayvad was captured iu a 
battle and put to death. Sultan Shah and his mother fled to Dihistan; 
Taksh captured Dihistan aijd put the mother to death, but Sultan 
Shah succeeded in escaping. 

The future was to show that Sultan Shah was not only a second-rate 
poet but also a restless warrior, without gratitude and without policy, 
and in general a political nuisance. He first fled to Tughan Shah, son 
of Mahk Muajyad, and then to the Ghurian brothers, Ghiyasuddin 
and Shihabuddin. They received him as an honoured guest, but made 
it clear that they had no intention of helping him in his ambitions. But 
help came to Sultan Shah from another quarter. It was a complaint 
then and later that the Qara-Khitai ambassadors were insolent towards 
the Khwarazmian rulers; they insisted on sitting by the side of the 
Sultan on his throne and did not observe the conventions of the royal 
court. Taksh had no intention of tolerating Qara-Khitai insolence, now 
that Ills purpose had been served. ‘lie caused one of the notables of 
Khita, who had come upon an embassy, to be put to death on account 
of his unseemly behaviour, and there was an exchange of abuse 
between him and the people of Khita.’ 

The Gor Khan and her officers looked round for a pretender to the 
Khwarazmian throne and Sultan Shall was the only available candi- 
date. Sultan Shah, on his part — and much to the relief of his Ghurian 
hosts — hastened at the summons of the Khitai envoys and succeeded 
in comincing the Khitai officers of his popularity with his people. But 
"hen Fuma reached Khwarazm a second time, he found no sign of 
any mo: ement in favour of Sultan Shah; the roads had been flooded 
with water from the Oxus and the Khwarazmians were prepared to 
fight to the bitter end. Fuma decided to retreat, but Sultan Shall in- 
duced Fuma to lend him a contingent; he attacked Sarakhs without 
success but managed to conquer Men' from the Ghizz Turks. 

Taksh was destined to expand the kingdom of Khwarazm into an 
empire. It is not possible to go into the details of Taksh’s military 
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achievements but they are summed up in a quatrain of the poet, 
Qa-ani : ‘Goods news ! The Ivhwarazm Shah has conquered the terri- 
tory of Isfahan; he has also conquered the two Irags in the same way 
as Khuiasan. Foi his unpleasant relations with the caliph, the main 
responsibility lies with the caliph’s wazir, Muayyaduddin, who among 
other insolent demands wanted Taksh to walk before his horse. But 
after defeating the Caliph Nasir’s army in 1195, Taksh made peace 
with him and succeeded in getting Nasir’s fannan appointing him 
Sultan of Iraq, Khurasan and Turkistan. Towards the end of his 
reign Taksh decided to crush the heretic kingdom of Alamut, but he 
died on his way to Tarshiz in a.d. 1200. He is said to have advised his 
successor to keep on good terms with the Gor Khan ‘because he was 
a great wall behind which there were terrible foes.’ Chengiz Khan had 
nearly completed the consolidation of Mongolia and Taksh was pro- 
bably aware of what this meant. 10 

ALAUDDIN MUHAMMAD K H XV A R A Z M SHAH 

Taksh’s successor, Alauddin Muhammad Kliwarazm Shah, styled 
‘the Second Alexander’ (1200-20), was the last of the old type of 
Emperor-Sultans, for Timur does not belong to this category. His 
tragic end was to prove that the system he represented was complete- 
ly outmoded. Still fortune granted him eighteen years of prosperity. 

The great fact of the time was the remarkable growth of the power 
of Ghur both in its homelands and in India. Alauddin, according to 
Minhajus Siraj, appealed to Ghiyasuddin and Shihabuddin to treat 
him as dieir son and suggested a marriage between Shihabuddin and 
his mother, Turkan Khatund 1 But Shihabuddin showed no inclination 
to be tied to that terrible woman, and in any case the Ghurians, in- 
cited by the caliph, had made up their mind to take the offensive. To 
start with, great success crowned their efforts. ‘The whole of Khurasan 
came under their control and was cleared of the enemy.’ Muhammad 

10 Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha, Persian text, Vol. II, 89, Boyle’s translation, Vol. 1, 357. 

11. Most historians refer to Turkan Khatun as a hideous monster. Among others, 
Juwayni writes as follows : "By race she belonged to the Turkish tribes, called the 
Qanqali, and Turkan on account of her origin favoured the (Qanqali) Tit rks, who dur- 
ing her life-time were in the ascendancy. They were called Ajami and mercy and com- 
passion were far removed from their hearts. Wherever they passed by, that country 
was laid in ruin and the people Hed to their strongholds; and indeed it was their 
cruelty, violence and wickedness that brought about the fall of the Sultan s dynasty. 

In order to ensure the power of her son, she used to have the hostages who were 
brought to Khwarazm drowned in the Oxus. "At the time of her departure (from 
Khwarazm owing to the approach of Chengiz s army) she ordered a number of local 
rulers, who had been detained as hostages, to be cast into the Oxus, nil except those 
who were not of royal rank.' (Boyle’s translation, Vol. I, 4 65-06). 
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Kharang, a notable Ghurian warrior, who used to fight tigers and 
elephants, led a contingent that conquered distant Merv. Leading 
Ghurian officers belonging to the royal family were put in charge of 
the conquered cities. Malik Ziauddin, a cousin and son-in-law of 
Ghiyasuddin, was assigned the region of Naishapur; Sarakhs was 
assigned to Malik Tajuddin Zangi, a cousin of the two sultans; Herat 
had been captured by them some years before from a Seljuq slave- 
officer, Bahauddin Tughril. ‘Every one who had a hand in the 
administration of the Khwarazmian ministry of revenue had his pro- 
perty confiscated by the Ghurians.’ 

The Khwarazm Shah, however, succeeded in recapturing Shali- 
dyakh and Sarakhs in 1200; and when next year he proceeded against 
Herat, its kotwal, Izzuddin Muighazi, sued for peace. But just then 
Sultan Shihabuddin once more marched towards Naishapur; the 
Khwarazm Shah, who considered a pitched battle inadvisable, retired 
to his capital, but at the same time he refused to surrender any part 
of Khurasan. Shihabuddin captured Tus, confiscated the property of 
the inhabitants and seized the com that had been brought to Mashed 
in the hope that it would be safe there under the protection of the 
shrine of Imam Ali-ur Raza. Tor these hard reasons’, says Juwayni, 
‘in addition to what had gone before, the minds of the nobles and the 
commons alike were filled with hatred of the Ghurian rule, and the 
people had even a greater desire to attach themselves to the Khwarazm 
Shan’s party.' 12 

At this juncture Sultan Ghiyasuddin Ghuri died at Herat on 27 
Jamadi I a.h. 599 (13 March a.d. 1203) and Shihabuddin had to beat 
a retreat. He kept Ghazni and his Indian conquests in his own hands, 
intending them to go to his senior slave-officers, but he divided the 
ancestral territory of Ghiyasuddin among his heirs. Ziauddin, the son- 
in-law of the late Sultan, was given the territories of Ghur and Garm- 
sir, including the capital of Firuz Koh, (the city of) Marwar Rud and 
Zamin-i Dawar. Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, his son, had to content him- 
self with the city of Bust and the territories of Farah and Isfarar. 
Herat was given to Alp Ghazi, son of a sister of the two sultans. This 
distribution of Ghiyasuddin's patrimony is hard to justify, but ex- 
perience was driving Shihabuddin (who now took the title of Mu‘iz* 
zuddin) to the conclusion that his relations were worthless and that no 
reliance could be placed on the tribal chiefs of Ghur. 

Mu'izzuddin’s withdrawal had left Kharang at Merv unprotected. 
A Khwarazmian army captured Merv, cut off Kharang’s head and 
sent it to Khwarazm. The Khwarazm Shah next marched to Herat in 


12 Boyle's translation, Vol. 1, 319. 
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person; Alp Ghazi claimed tliat lie had Mufizzuddins authority to 
make peace and offered to surrender Iierat. Mufizzuddin, who had 
been embittered by the death of Kharang, repudiated Alp Ghazi s 
treat)'- and decided to end the struggle bv marching against Khwarazm 
and seizing the capital of his rival. But tire Khwarazm Shah anticipat- 
ed this move by returning to Khwarazm by way of the desert. ‘A holy 
war was declared against the Ghurian aggressor on the basis of the 
Prophet s precept : Every man slain in the defence of his life and pro- 
perty is a martyr .’ He also succeeded in collecting an army of some 
seventy thousand men round h is camp at Nuzwar, probably situated 
on one of the branches of the Oxus. The Ghurians encamped on the 
opposite side and began trying to find means of crossing the stream. 

Mufizzuddin had made a terrible mistake in embarking on a cam- 
paign so far from his base; he was probably surprised at the intense 
hostility of the civil population and his nerves failed him when he 
heard that the Gor Khan, in response to the Khwarazm Shah’s appeals, 
had sent an army against him under his famous general, Taniku (or 
Tayanaku) of Taraz along with Sultan Usman, the ‘Sultanus Salatin’ of 
Samarcjand. This relieving force very wisely decided not to march to 
Khwarazm but to crush Mufizzuddin by throwing itself between him 
and Ghazni. Mufizzuddin decided to run back and the Khwarazmians 
pursued him. Near the fortress of Hazar Asp he turned back to fight 
but was badly defeated. ‘Many Ghurian amirs and leaders fell into the 
bonds of captivity and the rest of diem limped and stumbled dirough 
the waterless desert.’ 

The rest of the campaign is dius described by Minhajus Sira] : ‘As 
the conquest of Khwarazm was not possible owing to lack of equip- 
ment, the lengdi of the campaign and want of fodder, Mufizzuddin 
turned back from Khwarazm on the bank of the Oxus to Balkh. The 
army of Khita and die maliks of Turkistan had crossed die Oxus and 
were standing in die path of the army of Islam. When the Sultan 
reached Andkhud, the vanguard of the infidel army came up to the 
Sultan’s camp after the zuhr (afternoon) prayer and began the battle. 
Afizzuddin Husain Khannil, malik of Kazrawan and the leader of the 
Muslim advance-guard, defeated them and immediately came to die 
victorious Sultan and said : “Such has been the victor)'- of the Musal- 
mans and the defeat of the infidels; the proper tiling for the king of 
Islam would be to order the Musalmans to mount immediately, pursue 
the infidels and attack them all of a sudden so that a great victory 
may be the result.” “I have been in search of such a holy war (ghazwa) 
for years,” the Sultan replied, “there will be no failure on my part. 
Tomorrow morning, with Divine assistance, I will fight the enemy 
and see to whom God grants success. In any case ? I will have won the 
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rewards according to the sunnah.” 

‘Kharmil, on observing the mental condition of the Sultan, realized 
that his words were inspired by his faith in Islam and his desire to 
protect it; hut the army of the infidels was beyond computation and 
all their soldiers were in proper condition, while the army of Islam had 
been exhausted by the long campaign and would not be able to 
oppose the enemy. He came out of the Sultan’s presence and with his 
own contingent, which consisted of five thousand horsemen, started 
for Kazrawan at night. Most of the troopers, whose horses were lean, 
also deserted Mu'izzuddin in a body. 

‘Next morning the Sultan drew up his lines and started the battle 
with his chosen slaves and the few horsemen of the centre, who were 
still left with him. The infidel armv surrounded them in concentric 
circles. The Sultan’s slaves represented to him that as only a few 
Musalmans were left, they ought to retreat, but he kept fighting at his 
post. Ultimately only about a hundred horsemen and slaves and a 
few elephants were all that remained with the Sultan. His Turkish 
slaves and his selected Ghurian officers ( Mikhail ) stationed themselves 
before his horse, killing the infidels and being martyred by them. 
Reliable witnesses state that the Sultan made such a vigorous stand 
that his august canopy was pierced with arrows (like quills on the 
back of a porcupine), but be would not turn back on any account. 
Ultimately, a slave, named Aihak Jogi, caught hold of the reins of 
his horse, dragged it towards the fort of Andhkhud and brought him 
safely inside the fort.’ 1 " 3 

The Khitains sat down to besiege the fort; a wall was breached 
and the fort would have been captured. But in the so-called ‘infidel 
army’ there were only ten thousand Khitai soldiers; the rest of the 
army consisted of the contingents of Muslim mnliks, who were anxious 
not to harm Mu'izzuddin personally. Sultan Usman succeeded in 
arranging with Taniku that Mu'izzuddin would be allowed to proceed 
to Ghazni, provided he gave up all lie possessed. 

On reaching Ghazni messengers came to Mu'izzuddin from the 
Khwarazm Shah, stating that it was Mu'izzuddin who had started the 
war and that in future there should be an alliance between them. Both 
had enough of the Khita. Mu'izzuddin agreed and ordered his officers 
to get ready in three \ ears for a war against the Gor Khan. But next 
year (1206) he was assassinated bv Ismaili devotees at a place called 
Damyak, near the Indus, and the anarchs* that followed his death 
enabled the Khwarazm Shah to annex the homelands of the Ghurian 
kingdom, which had now split into three parts. 


IS Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Persian text, 123-33. 
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(a) Alauddin Jaliansuz had conquered Bamian and placed his 
eldest brother, Fakhruddin Masud, in charge of it. Fakhruddin 
extended his frontiers till his kingdom covered the whole of Tukha- 
ristan or northern Afghanistan. The Khwarazm Shah conquered 
Tukharistan in 1213 from its last Ghurian ruler, Sultan Jalaluddin, and 
put him to death. 

(b) There were a series of revolutions at Firuz Koh, the Ghurian 
capital. Ghiya'suddin Mahmud seized Firuz Koh from Ziauddin and 
obtained from tire Khwarazm Shah a farman appointing him ruler of 
the place. But Ghivasuddin was assassinated in 1212-13: his son, Balra- 
uddin Sam, a boy of fourteen, was dispossessed by Alauddin Atisiz, 
a son of Alauddin Jahansuz, with Khwarazmian assistance after he 
had reigned for three months. Alauddin Atisiz was killed as the result 
of wounds in a battle with Malik Nasiruddin Husain, who had been 
sent against him by Tajuddin Yilduz, the ruler of Ghazni. In 1212 or 
1213 Malik Ziauddin, who had reigned at Firuz Koh once before, was 
taken out of his prison and placed on the throne, and Tajuddin Yilduz 
directed the canopy of Mtnzzuddin Ghuri to be taken from his 
mausoleum and sent to Ziauddin. A ruler subordinate to Ghazni did 
not suit the Khwarazm Shah, and he sent to Ziauddin a deed the 
latter had signed at Naishapur to the effect that he would not bear 
arms against the Khwarazm Shah again. Ziauddin, who seems to have 
been very religious minded, handed over Firuz Koh to the officers of 
the Khwarazm Shah in a.d. 1215 and passed the rest of his life in 
religious devotions at Khwarazm. This was the end of the Shansa- 
bani dynasty, which after laying the foundations of an Indian empire, 
quickly vanished in its homelands. 

(c) Round the coffin of Mu'izzuddin Ghuri as it proceeded from 
Damvak to Ghazni in 1206 a severe struggle took place between his 
Ghurian officers and his Turkish slaves. The latter seem to have seized 
everything, and they placed Tajuddin Yilduz, the senior-most slave- 
officer, on the throne of Ghazni. Sultan Jalaluddin of Tukharistan, who 
wanted to take possession of Ghazni, was twice defeated, though lie 
succeeded in carrying awav a part of the spoils collected by Mu izzud- 
din on two hundred and fiftv camels, which ultimately went to the 
Khwarazm Shall. Yilduz tried to expand his kingdom in all directions 
but with no success. About a.d. 1215-16 the Khwarazm Shah marched 
against him by way of Tukharistan. Yilduz fled to India where he 
was defeated and put to death by Sbamsuddin Iltutmish. 

Though the Gor Khan had saved Alauddin Khwarazm Shah in an 
hour of crisis in 120o, harmonv between the two was not to be expected. 
The Khwarazmian empire was now almost as extensive as the empire 
of the Seljuqs had been, and Alauddin felt that paying tribute to the 
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Gor Khan was below his dignity. He withheld the tribute for three 
years till the Gor Khan sent his wazir, Muhammad Ta'i, to realize it. 
The Sultan, who was about to start on his famous campaign to the 
Qipchaq, left the matter to be decided by his mother, Turkan Khatun, 
and his mother decided to pay all that was due. But after his return 
from this campaign, the Sultan decided on a war against the Gor 
Khan. He had received many letters from the notables of Trans-Oxiana 
appealing for his assistance against the Gor Khan, whose officers, com 
trary to their former tradition, ‘had begun to conduct themselves in 
a lawless and oppressive manner’. Usman, the ‘Sultanus Salatin’ of 
Samarqand, also promised to join him against the Gor Khan, because 
the Khan had refused to marry Usman to his daughter, a woman of 
remarkable beauty with whom Usman had fallen in love. So when 
in 1209 the Gor Khan’s envoy, Tushi, took his seat besides the Sultan 
on his throne and began to behave in an insolent manner, the Sultan 
ordered him to be crushed to pieces and thrown into the Oxus. 

This meant a declaration of war. The Gor Khan ordered Taniku 
to hold himself in readiness. The Sultan crossed the Jaxartes at Fanakat 
and a battle was fought at Ilamish on a Friday in August/September 
1210. Taniku, who (according to Minhajus Siraj) had been victorious 
in forty-five battles, was wounded, captured and later on put to death. 
The battle had been indecisive, but the Sultan ordered it to be cele- 
brated as a victory in all his dominions and the people responded. 
Only Saiyyid Murtaza of Shadyahh refused to rejoice. He was apparent- 
ly aware of the rise of Chengiz Khan and declared : ‘Today I am in 
mourning for Islam.’ / 

The army of the Gor Khan, when it returned after its alleged 
defeat, found the gates of its capital, Balasaqun, closed; the inhabitants 
paid no heed to the advice of Muhammad Ta'i and the amirs; and 
ultimately the soldieis slaughtered the inhabitants for three days and 
nights and 4,700 of the chief notables of the city were counted among 
the slain. 14 Meanwhile differences had arisen between the Khwarazm 
Shah and Sultan Usman; the latter had been married to the Sultan's 
daughter, but she complained bitterly against her husband. The 
Khwarazm Shah marched against Samarqand; and though Usman 
came out submissively with a sword tied to his neck, the Sultan 
ordered a general massacre till about ten thousand inhabitants had 
been put to death. His daughter demanded the death of her husband 
and he acceded to her wishes. Samarqand was then declared to be 
the capital of the empire. 

At this time affairs were complicated by the appearance of Kushluq, 


14 Jwayni, Persian text. VqI, JJ, 92- 
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son of Tayang Khan, cliief of the Naiman tribe. Chengiz had defeated 
and probably killed Kushluq’s father and had married his grandmother, 
Gur Besu; he now wanted to kill Kushluq and make a drinking cup 
from his skull. But just then Chengiz was busy fighting the Kin 
empire of northern China and Kushluq remained unmolested for a 
time. The Gor Khan had received him cordially, but after some time 
Kushluq parted from the Khan on the excuse of collecting his men. 
He then found it more to; his interest to make an alliance with the 
Kliwarazm Shall against his former host on the following terms : ‘If 
die Sultan gained a victory over the Gor Khan, he was to receive all 
territory. as far as Kliutan and Kashghar, but if Kushluq was the victor, 
he would get everything as far as the river (Jaxartes) at Fanakat.’ The 
Sultan marched against the Gor Khan, but the battle that followed 
was indecisive and for some time all traces of the Sultan were lost. 
Kushluq, on the other hand, succeeded in falling upon the Gor Khan 
unawares. But he treated the Gor Khan well till his death after a year 
or two. 

This victory placed the region beyond the Jaxartes in the hands of 
Kushluq, who was a fanatical anti-Muslim. He had been brought up 
as a Christian, but seems to have become a Buddhist after marrying 
a Khitai girl. He asked his Muslim subjects to choose between con- 
version to Christianity and the wearing of Chinese dress; since the 
first alternative was impossible, they accepted the second. ‘The Muslim 
call to prayer — azan and takbir — were hushed.’ Kushluq used to 
abuse the Arabian Prophet and a scholar, Alauddin Muhammad, who 
ventured to challenge him in a public debate, was killed with 
tortures. But then to the relief of the Musalmans a Mongol army under 
Yeme appeared on the scene and Kushluq took to flight. The Mongols 
said they had no quarrel with anybody’s religion and removed all res- 
trictions on the Muslim faith. They also had no commission to fight 
anv one except Kushluq, who fled to Badakhshan, where he was 
captured and beheaded and his skull was made into a drinking cup. 

When Alauddin Kliwarazm Shah got possession of Ghazni in 
1215-16, he discovered in the Ghurian archives the letters of the Caliph 
Nasir ‘wherein the Ghurians were incited to attack the Sultan and 
the latter’s deeds and actions were reviled’. Alauddin’s wrath was 
naturally aroused when he discovered that Nasir was responsible for 
the continued hostility of the Ghurians to him and his father. He did 
not deem himself inferior in any way to the Buwaihids and the 
Seljuqs, to whom the caliphs had been obedient and subordinate; and 
he obtained the assent of his religious scholars to three propositions : 
(a) that an imam or caliph who behaved like Nasir was unfit for the 
office; (b) that a ruler, who had spent his whole time in holy wars, had 
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the right of ejecting such a caliph and putting a proper person in his 
place; (c) and that the Abbasids were usurpers and that the caliphate 
should go to the descendants of Imam Husain. On the basis of this 
faiwa the Khwarazm Shah removed the name of Nasir from the 
khutba throughout his extensive dominions.^ 

In A.b. 1217 Alauddin Khwarazm Shah raised Saiyyid Alauddin 
Tirmizi to the caliphate and inarched with an army of three hundred 
thousands, supported by the chiefs of Iraq, Khurasan and Mawaraun 
Nahr, against Baghdad. The Caliph Nasir prevailed upon the great 
mystic. Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, to call on the Khwarazm 
Shah and appeal to him to go back. But the eminence of the Shaikh 
was not known to the Khwarazmian court; the Shaikh had great 
difficulty in obtaining an interview, and when they met the Khwarazm 
Shah, who was sitting on a carpet, neither replied to the Shaikh’s 
salaam nor invited him to sit down. The Shaikh spoke in Arabic and 
if was translated for die Sultan. Alauddin g reply was brusque : ‘What 
this man says (about the virtues of Nasir) is not correct. When I reach 
Baghdad I will put on the throne of the caliphate a person with the 
necessary qualifications. As to the statement that the Prophet has asked 
us not to injure the Abbasids, it is the Abbasids who have caused the 
greatest harm to each other and many Abbasid princes have been 
bom in prison.’ At that time, remarks the Rauzaitts Safa, a large 
number of the descendants of Abbas were in prison. 16 When the 
Shaikh reported the failure of his mission, Nasir prepared to stand a 
siege. But that year the winter in Baghdad was unexpectedly severe; 
the tents of the invaders were surrounded by snow; the animals in 
the Khwarazmian camp died; the hands and feet of the soldiers froze 
so that they were unable to move; and the Khwarazm Shah had no 
alternative but to retreat. He promised to return again with the 
necessary equipment, but it was impossible for him to do so owing 
to the Mongol invasion. 


THE ISKAILI STATE OF ALAMUf (1090-1255) 

In spite of die great orthodox empires of the Seljuqs and the 
Khwarazmians, the Ismafii or heretic state of Alamut founded by 
Hasan bin Sabbah succeeded in maintaining its independence and 
e^andmg Us power. Hasan’s father had come from Yaman and 
settled in Iran.n Hasan was brought up in the orthodox Asna Ash'ari 


Ta "' W, - f loluin Gusho, Persian text (Gibb’s series), 
I ra ^i bh0 ? Boyle, Vol. I, 303-53, VoL II, 390-82. 

' 17 Wh ™ aSETS 0f J5 W !f na ^ see Sfl/tf, Vol. Ill, 182-83. 

11 Whc ° ke allowed fei s Muslim secretary, Ata Malik 
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SHia creed but accepted Ismailism and was commissioned as a dai or 
propagandist. He was in Egypt for a year and a half during the reign 
of the Fatimid Caliph, Mustansir (1035-95). In 1090 his followers 
captured a fort, called Alamut (Eagles Nest), north of Qazwin, from 
one Mahdi, an officer of Malik Shah Seljuqi. Hasan gave Malidi a 
draft of 3,000 dinars on a Seljuq officer, Muzaffar, who was one of his 
secret followers. Muzaffar seems to have paid this amount, and the 
Ismailis got a centre for their propaganda. Alamut could not have been 
of much importance then, for when Hasan was besieged by the Seljuq 
officers, he had only sixty men with him and had to summon three 
hundred volunteers from outside. 

Hasan was destined to live for thirty-five years in Alamut, during 
which he studied, Wrote and directed the administration from his 
house, but never came out of the fort. Hasan considered himself to 
be merely a propagandist, whose duty was to prepare the way for the 
advent of the Ismaili Imam; he never claimed to be anything more. 
Persian historians, though otherwise hostile, do not deny Hasan bin 
Sabbah’s academic eminence, dialectical ability and administrative 
skill. He was also a strict adherent of the religious law of the Prophet. 
He had two sons whom he put to death on various charges. He would 
not allow in Alamut or his other possessions anything not permitted 
by the shariat. 

The state of Alamut, which Hasan bin Sabbah founded, had three 
remarkable features. First, it consisted entirely of hill-forts. Hasan and 
his successors continued to capture old forts and to build new forts 
till their state came to consist of one hundred and five forts — seventy 
in the Iranian province of Qahistan and the rest outside it, including 
Iraq and Syria. These forts gave the rulers of Alamut a strangle-hold 
over the commerce of the country. Secondly, no attempt was made 
to organize a field-force, apart from the garrisons of the forts. Such 
a force would have been useless against die trained veterans of the 
Seljuq empire. As an alternative, 'Hasan' trained a body of devotees 
(fida’is), who would assassinate at his order and the order of his 
successors. If we remember that for two centuries past an Ismaili in 
Ajam was killed, and often killed with tortures, as soon as he was 
discovered, it will be possible to understand the dauntless courage 
that inspired these 'assassins’. They killed orthodox* kings, who had 

Juwayni, to examine its library. The works of Hasan bin Sabbah had been burnt, by one 
of his successors, Jalaluddin. But Juwayni found there a biography of Hasan bin 
Sabbah,. called Sarquzashii-i Saiyyidina (Biography of our Master). Most historians have 
depended upon the third volume of Juwayni’s Tarikh-i JaJian 'Gusha for their infor- 
mation about the Alamut kingdom. The Rauzatus Safa follows Juwayni closely, but 
adds something to it. 
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been putting Ismailis to death, and also orthodox mullahs, who incited 
the kings and the public against them. It was retaliation, pure and 
simple. The popular stoiy of a mock-paradise is not required to explain 
their courage. 

Sultan Sanjar Seljuqi, the Rauzatus Safa tells us, was prepared to 
make an agreement with Hasan bin Sabbah on three conditions — they 
were not to construct any new forts or purchase more arms or carry 
on their propaganda for conversion. But the mullahs would not agree 
and accused him of sympathy with the Ismailis. So Sanjar was driven 
to act on his own responsibility. ‘He allowed them’, Juwayni declares, 
‘a pension ( Ulrar ) of 3,000 dinars from the taxes on lands belonging 
to them in the region of Qumish and also permitted them to levy a 
small toll on travellers passing below Girdkoh, a custom which has 
survived to this day. I saw several of Sanjar's orders ( manshurs ), which 
had been preserved in their library and in which he conciliated and 
flattered them. . . In short during his reign they enjoyed ease and 
tranquillity.' 

Before his death in 1124 Hasan bin Sabbah appointed his life-long 
friend, Kia Buzurg Umid, to succeed him; he also appointed three 
other high officers to help him ‘and charged them, until such time 
as the Imam came to take possession of his kingdom, to act in concert 
and agreement’. Kia Buzurg Umid (1124-38) carried on the work 
of Hasan bin Sabbah efficiently but before his death he appointed his 
son, Muhammad (1138-62), as his successor. The office, thereafter, 
became hereditary and in due course developed all the evils of a 
Muslim monarchy based on the stem principle of primogeniture. 

Hasan (1162-66), son of Muhammad, claimed that he was the 
caliph (representative) and the hujfat (proof) of the Imam in 1164, but 
in his later circulars he laid claim without any disguise to be the 
Imam the Ismailis had been waiting for. The claim was apparently 
accepted and Hasan was given the title, ‘On his Name be Peace’ ( Ala 
zikrihus salaam) by his followers. According to Juwayni, Hasan follow- 
ed the philosophers in believing that ‘the universe is uncreated, that 
time is unlimited, that resurrection ( qiamat ) will be spiritual and that 
Heaven and Hell are to be understood in a purely allegorical sense,’ 
If Hasan had any programme for his community beyond the mere 
claim to the Imamat, it was not revealed, for he was assassinated by 
his brother-in-law in 1166. 

The next Imam, Muhammad, son of Hasan, had a fairly long reign 
of forty-five years (1166-1210); he was an educated man and devoted 
his life to establishing his claim to the Imamat. But his son, Jalaluddin 
Hasan (1210-21), declared himself to be an orthodox Sunni; he 
cursed his ancestors and burnt- the books of Hasan bin Sabbah. But 
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his reign of eleven years was not long enough to take his people back 
to orthodoxy; and on the accession of his son, Alauddin, at the age of 
nine, they went back to their old ways. 

It was left to Alauddin (1221-55) to prove that the new experi- 
ment of the Imamat was a failure. ‘Since it is the belief of the Ismailis’, 
says the Rauzatus Safa, ‘that the eminence of the Imam is the same 
whether he is a boy, a young man or an old man, and that every order 
he gives will be in accordance with the Truth, no one has a right to 
criticize him or to disobey him.’ So whatever Alauddin said was consi- 
dered to be divinely inspired and he was implicitly obeyed. After he 
had reigned for five years, he opened a vein without the advice of any 
physician and lost a lot of blood. This brought on melancholia or 
some nervous disease, and Alauddin became ‘a man fit only to be 
kept in bonds and chains’. But an Imam cannot be deposed; so Alaud- 
din’s regime of madness completely ruined tire administration of 
Alamut. Jalaluddin, ' his father, had wisely offered his homage to 
Chengiz, but Alauddin in his ignorance took no notice of the Mongols 
and the Mongols considered this equivalent to treason. In 1255 when 
Alauddin’s madness had become excessive, and his son and heir. 
Ruknuddin Khurshah, was thinking of flying away to another fort, one 
Hasan Mazendarani, a favourite of Alauddin. whom he had driven to 
madness by his continued persecution, cut off his head at midnight 
(1 December 1255). 

Ruknuddin Khurshah immediately offered his submission to the 
Mongols, but it had been decided at the Quriltai of 1251 at Qara- 
Quram that Khurshah and all his people would be put to death. 
Halaku gave him and his people false promises of security and killed 
diem after they had surrendered to him. Ata Malik Juwayni gloats 
over die massacre of the ‘heretics’, and ignorant of what was to befall 
him and his brother at their hands, thanks the Mongols for dieir ser- 
vice to Muslim orthodoxy. 1 ^ The Rauzatus Safa is more cautious : 
‘Such Musalmans as the Tatar sword had spared thanked Halaku for 
what he did.’ 19 


18 Juwayni, Boyle’s translation, Vol. II, 724.25. 

19 Persian Text, VoL IV, 85. . 



HI. THE RISE OF CHENGIZ KHAN 


THE STEPPE SOCIETY 

One of the recurrent phenomena in ancient and medieval history 
has been the west-ward movement of conquering nomadic tribes from 
the vast steppe region that extends from the east of the Jaxartes to 
tire north of China. Not all these movements resulted in conquests; in 
fact most of them were suppressed and crushed by the sedentary or 
city-dwelling peoples of the east. Rut we find them beginning 
centuries before the White Huns and tire Red Huns and tire fiercest 
of them has been the attack of the Chengizi Mongols or Mughuls; 1 2 it 
was also the most devastating and lasting in its effects. 

The cities of Turkistan were only to be found on the eastern bank 
of the Jaxartes and south of the Taklaroakan desert; thereafter the 
steppe — rocky hills and rocky mountains— extends for what used to be 
some three months’ journey till the Manchurian frontier. About the 
middle of it, and south of the territory of the Mongol uluses or military 
clans, is the Gobi desert — a sea of sand ( rcgistan ) or dried up sea- 
bottom, which must be clearly distinguished from the steppe ( aasht ), 
which seems to have been formed by the weight of the primeval ice. 

The main sources of livelihood for the steppe-dwellers were cattle- 
breeding, horse-breeding, hunting and fishing. Agriculture was almost 
unknown; the Yuan-Chao-Pi-Shi (Secret History of the Mongols), our 
only extant authority on the early career of Chengiz Khan, makes no 
reference to any cultivated field or farmer. Since the shepherds could 
only find a sparse vegetation on the steppe, they had to be constantly 
on the move, carrying about their tents ( aqsus ) on their carts and 
forming temporary tent-villages (urts).- But some excellent pastures 
and sweet-water lakes (kols) were also to be found, where a shep- 
herd-group, strong enough to drive away its enemies, could claim an 
exclusive right of pasturage. There were no cities, and city-life was 
regarded with contempt. The cattle provided the steppe society with 
its basic needs — milk, curd, meat, and skins for their clothes and their 

1 Chengiz and his people called themselves ‘Dada’. Mang ku, from which ‘Mongol' 
is derived, is a Chinese term meaning 'brave'. It dates from the third century. The 
Musalmans gave the name of Tatar, Turk, Mngfanl and even Chinese to this horde. The 
Europeans preferred to call them Tartars (after the Creek hell, Tartarus). 

2 An excellent account of this steppe society, as it existed in the last generation, is 
to be found in Skrine’s Chinese Turkistan. Mr. Skrfne. the English Consul in Chinese 
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tents. When necessity drove diem to it, they could cut open a vein 
of their horse or camel, put their mouth at the spot, suck the fresh 
blood and then stanch the incision they had made. 

To the Muslim intelligentsia, which considered physical purity to 
1 be a part of its religion, these nomads as a people seemed to be in- 
tolerably dirty and frightfully disgusting. Like some of the backward 
tribes of India, they ate all animals — mice, rats, martens and the like. 
The distinction between eatable and non-eatable flesh was not known 
to them. In spite of die fact that summer in some regions is fright- 
fully hot, the custom of badiing was almost unknown, and bathing or 
washing clodies in a stream during the summer was punished with 
deadi. Men and women, they all stank horribly. Their unwashed 
clodies were full of lice and diey were constantly scratching their 
skins. Many of them preferred to shave off the hair of their heads. 
Owing to their insufficient and unvaried diet, they had not the same 
body-weight and muscular strengdi as the sedentary people; their 
surviving pictures show diin arms, lean waists, sparse beards and 
leathery faces. 

None of die steppe societies had a written script, except the 
Aighurs; and Chengiz Khan, who did not know how to read or write 
and could speak no other language except the Mongolian, arranged 
for the sons of his chiefs to be taught to write Mongolian in the 
Aighur script. The steppe society was divided into units or uluses. 
These uluses were military in their character; the genealogy of die 
chiefs alone counted, or, to be more exact, die genealogy of die fol- 
lowers was supposed to be the same as that of dieir chiefs. The ordi- 
nary' shepherds were transferred from die ulus of one chief to anodier 
according to die fortunes of war. North of die Gobi desert lived die 
Dada uluses (or the original Mongols), whose chiefs traced their des- 
cent from Qublai, the first Kliaqan (Qa-an or Emperor). East of the 
Mongols lived the Tatars and east of die Tatars lived the Manchus. 
The basic achievement of Chengiz was the unification of these steppe 
societies into a single organisation directed by a central authority. 

The character of primitive societies — their priest-kings, taboos, 
idols, mythologies, etc. — has been carefully studied during die last 
three generations. It has to be insisted that die steppe society, in 
spite of the hard conditions of its life, was in no sense primitive. This 

Turkistan (Kashghar), calculated that two women working together could put up a 
tent in forty-five minutes and pack it up in fifteen minutes. A whole family-— men, 
women and cattle — lived in one tent, which had a flap at the top to let Out the smoke. 
Social opinion required that no young man should marry till he had a tent of his own. 
The price of a tent — a round structure made of animal skin— was about three pounds 
sterling. 
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is clear if we look at its intellectual development in two great fields— 
military science and religion. 

The constant struggle for the means of life— struggle against 
nature which provided so little and against the neighbouring ulus 
organizations which threatened to take away even that— had in the 
course of centuries taught the steppe society, both men and women, 
to be sturdy, self-reliant and self-sufficient. They had great powers of 
endurance, an immense capacity for suffering and inflicting pain, and 
an almost unbelievable power of bearing cold and heat, thirst and 
hunger. It is doubtful if any group of human beings has equalled 
them in this respect. Moreover, continuous lighting over the centuries 
had developed certain skills which lay at the basis of medieval mili- 
tary science — excellent horsemanship, rapid marching and counter- 
marching, planning of ambushes, reading of the stars at night, follow- 
ing tracks, scouting, cooperation in fighting which is the basis of 
military discipline, and above all the genius that could accommodate 
itself to varying circumstances — discover new means for attaining its 
ends and learn all that the enemy could teach. It is surprising how 
the Mongol generals, who had never known warfare except in its 
primitive steppe-form, succeeded in devising unexpected tricks for 
capturing great walled towns and hill-forts, which they had not seen 
even in their dreams, by utilizing all the military machines of their 
day and improving upon the strategy and tactics they had learnt from 
their opponents. But these achievements would not have been possi- 
ble if the ‘private war’ of the steppe had not in the course of centuries 
trained soldiers and horsemen capable of executing the tasks assigned 
to them; and in the steppe society every man was a professional 
soldier. 

Owing to the complete absence of written records, it is impossible 
even to guess what phases the religion of the Mongols had passed 
through. But in the final form in which we find it in the time of 
Chengiz Khan, it is crystal clear. The Mongols had no sacred scrip- 
tures, no gods and goddesses and, of course, no mythological stories; 
also no idols, no consecrated tents or temples, no priests, no holy 
places and no pilgrimages. They were strangers to religious rites and 
rituals and to all religious directions and prohibitions, except with 
reference to Mongol moral laws. They believed, simply and sincerely, 
in one God, whom they called Tengiri or 11 Tenglri (meaning sky or 
space), who stood both for the physical universe and the moral order. 
But there were no prescribed forms of prayer. If a person wanted to 
pray to 11 Tengiri, he would kneel towards the sun, or towards the 
west if the sun had set, sprinkle wine or water on the ground and 
pray in such words as came to his mind. Congregational prayers were 
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quite unknown. The steppe society was not shackled by any un- 
scientific religious inhibitions. Two steppe-groups, the Naimans and 
the Keraits, were Christians, but apart from the use of some symbols, 
like the wooden bell ( naqus ), they in no way differed from their neigh- 
bours. Theism without humbug, that was the essence of the Mongol 
creed. 

Religious hatred in any form was quite unknown to the steppe- 
mind. It was perfectly tolerant towards all creeds' and allowed them 
full opportunity of religious propaganda. The Musalmans, whom 
Chengiz murdered in such enormous numbers, were surprised at his 
belief in his God and at his undoubted tolerance in religious matters. 
Having no priests of their own, the leaders of steppe society were 
remarkably tolerant to the priests of all other cults — Muslim, Chris- 
tian, Taoist and Buddhist. Exemption from taxes was granted to them, 
and they were expected to pray to God in their own way for the suc- 
cess of the Mongols. Lastly, the Mongols had no objection to inter- 
marriages, and even Chengiz gave one of ‘his daughters in marriage 
to a Muslim chief, Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq. 

EARLY LEGENDS TO YESUGAI BAHADUR 

In a.d. 1228 a Mongol officer dictated a small book on all he knew 
about the traditions of the Mongols (‘Dada’) and the struggle of the 
uluses that made Chengiz Khan supreme in the country. This work 
survives to us in a Chinese translation with a Chinese title — Yuan- 
Chao-Pi-Shi.s The author’s geographical references have been check- 
ed and found correct. The book only gives a few dates; the events, 
as is likely to happen in a dictated composition, are not always put 
in proper sequence. But the parts of the book which we can test are 
so correct that we can safely trust the non-legendary part of the rest 
of the work. A Persian version of the same work known as the Golden 
Book ( Alton Daffar ) fell into the hands of Rashiduddin (author of the 
Jamiut Tawarikh ) and later Persian writers (Abul Fazl and others) 

3 Translated into English by Professor Dr. Wei Kwai Sun and published by the 
Department of History, Muslim University, Aligarh. In Europe, as in those parts of 
Muslim Asia which the Mongols could not reach, hatred for the Mongols was freely 
expressed. But later on the Muslim descendants of Chengiz and Timur occupied a 
large part of Ajam and their official historians were required to glorify Chengiz and his 
ancestors. In Europe Chengiz Khan — the ‘Cambuscan bold’ of Milton — became a 
figure of romance and he continues as such even in works like Sir Henry Howorth’s 
History of the Mongols , not to mention Harold Lamb’s Chengiz Khan and March of 
the Barbarians. Dr. Wei has for the first time put the Mongols in a proper historical 
setting. I freely acknowledge the great debt I owe to my Chinese pupil. A Chinese 
scholar is fortunately free from those concepts which sometimes misguide people 
belonging to Semitic creeds. 
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have expanded its legendary part, which is not historically acceptable, 
into a perfect hideosity. 

The Yuan-Chao-Pi-Shi ( Secret History of the Mongols ) declares 
that the ‘Dada’ people are the descendants of ‘a heaven-bom grey 
wolf and a whitish doe’, who settled at the foot of Mount Burkhan at 
the source of the Onan river, and had a man-child, Batachi Khan. 
Duban Mirgan, eleventh in descent from Batachi, had Alan Goa 
for his wife. She bore him two sons during his life and had three sons 
after his death. To her legitimate sons, who accused her of adultery 
with their only family servant, she explained : 'You do not know that 
every night there entered a golden Sued man from my brightened 
window and came into contact with my bosom, into which his light 
penetrated. . . My other three sons are apparently the children of 
heaven.' This legend was obviously manufactured tinder Christian 
influence. Some Muslim writers have declared Alan Goa to be a 
contemporary of the early Abbasids. 

Alan Goa’s descendants prospered and multiplied. But so far as 
the knowledge of the author of the Secret History goes, Qublai 
Khaqan (or Qa-an), the great grandfather of Chengiz, was the first 
ruler of the whole 'Dada' people. His successor, Anbbai, who was not 
one of his seven sons, was captured by the Tatars and handed over 
by them to the Kin emperor. The Kin was a Tatar dynasty, which 
had been governing northern China since a.d. 1114 and had gradually 
adopted Chinese ways of life. Since ‘kin means ‘gold’, the Kin 
emperor is referred to by Persian historians as ‘Altun Khan’. Anhbai 
sent a message asking his relations to avenge him. They fought 
thirteen battles with the Tatars but the result was inconclusive. Dur- 
ing these wars, Chengiz was bom in a.d. 1163. 4 He was holding a clot 
of blood in his hands and was named Temuchin after a Tatar his 
father had captured. 

Temuchin’s father, Yesugai Bahadur, was the son of Bartan 
Bahadur, the second son of Qublai Khaqan. He had with the help of 
his two brothers captured Oyelun, the wife of a Merkit, named Yeke 
Cluradu, but they had not succeeded in capturing and killing her 

4 There has been a controversy about the date of Chengiz’s birth. The Turks and 
the Chinese put their years in cycles of twelve, each year being named after an 
animal. Now the Rouzottu Sofa says that Chengiz died in the same year of the cycle 
in which he was bom; that is, he lived to an age that was a multiple of twelve. The 
Tabaqat-i Noriri says that he was fifty-five when he invaded Khurasan. Chengiz’s death 
in Ramazan, ajl 624 ( Angus t/Sept ember 1227) was a World event. Both the above- 
mentioned conditions are fulfilled if we put his birth in AJ). 1161. Haworth Is obvious- 
ly wrong in putting it in aj>. 1153. Bartholds statement that Chengiz died at the age 
of seventy-two (Turfcfcten. 459) contradicts the TabaqatH Narirf. 
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husband, though they pursued him over seven hills. There was, conse- 
quently, something not quite legal about the marriage, for Mongol 
law did not consider such a marriage legitimate unless the previous 
husband had been killed. But the Mongols were not inclined to be 
finical about these matters, and Oyelun, who had been devoted to her 
first husband, also proved a good wife to Yesugai. She bore him four 
sons — Temuchin, Khasar, Khachiun and Temuga (Otchigin) — and a 
daughter, Temulun. In addition to them, Yesugai had two sons, 
Bektor and Belgutai, by another wife. When Temuchin was nine 
years, Yesugai affianced him,' to Bortei, daughter of Dae Sechen of the 
Ungira clan, and left him at tire house of his future father-in-law. 
While returning home Yesugai was given poisoned food by the 
Tatars and died soon after. 

EARLY STRUGGLES; TAICHUTS AND MERKITS 

Yesugai seems to have collected a substantial number of followers, 
but a collateral branch, the Taichuts, took them all away. ‘The deep 
water is gone’, they said, ‘and the bright stone is broken/ Thus 
Temuchin, on returning to his mothers tent, found that the family 
had to obtain its daily sustenance by its daily labour. ‘Deserted by 
the Taichuts, die able and resolute mother of Temuchin resorted to 
picking fruits and digging roots in order to feed her sons,’ the Secret 
History tells us, ‘and her sons, who grew up under these hard condi- 
tions, developed princely qualities. Oyelun’s sons, though reared on 
simple vegetable diet, proved strong enough to resist any aggressor/ 
But even under these conditions Temuchin and Khasar quarrelled 
with Bektor and killed him. Oyelun gave her errant sons a good round 
of curses, but she could not have realized that she had given birth to 
the world’s greatest killer. 

The aggressors also reappeared in due course. The Taichuts, fear- 
ing revenge, attacked Oyelun’s family but said that they would be 
content if Temuchin was handed over. Temuchin, thereupon, escaped 
to the forest on his horse and remained there alone and hungry for 
nine days. But when he came out, the Taichuts captured him; they 
tied his head to a yoke ( kang ) and decided that he should be kept as 
a prisoner in a different tent every day. Temuchin, however, suc- 
ceeded in escaping one night with his head still tied to the yoke, and 
hid himself in a shallow part of the Onan river with his nose just 
above the water. A Taichut, Sorkhan Shira, who alone happened to 
spot him, succeeded in inducing his companions to postpone a 
thorough search to the next morning. Later on Temuchin came to 
Shira’s tent and Shira’s two young sons decided to help him. They 
took off his yoke and hid; him under the wool, in their, cart. Next; day 
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when the Taichuts decided to make a thorough search of all tents, 
Shira succeeded in keeping them away from the wool-laden cart with 
the remark: ‘In such a hot weather, how could any one survive under 
all that wool?’ So Temuchin regained his freedom. 

In the years that followed the prosperity of the family seems to 
have increased. Marmots and wild mice were still a source of food, 
but the family came to possess nine horses and Temuchin was in a 
position to send for Bortie and marry her. It was in these years that 
Temuchin seems to have established his reputation as an excellent 
captain of young men. 

He had, however, much to leam. One early morning three Merkit 
groups attacked the Oyelun household. Since Ycsugai had captured a 
Merkits wife, the Merkits thought it their duty to capture Chengizs 
wife, Bortie, in return. All other members of the family succeeded in 
escaping, but Bortie was captured and handed over as wife to Silchar, 
the strong. Years later Chengiz succeeded in capturing her along 
with her child, Juji, whom she seems to have borne to Silchar. Accord- 
ing to the moral code of the Mongols, Juji was Chengiz’s eldest son 
and Chengiz accepted him as such. But later on his legitimacy was 
questioned. 5 

CIIEKCIz’s STRUCCLE WITH JAM UK HA, 

WANG KHAN AND THE NAIM A NS 

It is only possible to note the main stages of Temuchin s career in 
his homeland. A ‘Dada’ group, called the Xeraits, lived in the Black 
Forest; its allegiance was divided between two brothers, Tughril, 
who had the habit of killing his relations, and Jamukha, ■who was 
inordinately ambitious and unreliable. Both brothers could put- in a 
force of 20,000 in the field. Tughril had been a close friend of Yesugai 
Bahadur, who had rescued him in his distress when he had been 
attacked by his uncle, the Gor Khan, and had only a hundred men 
left. Temuchin, therefore, regarded Tughril as his father. Temuchin 
and Jamukha had played together during their childhood and regard- 
ed each other as sworn brothers or andas. At the appeal of Temuchin, 
Tughril and Jumukha marched with him against the Merkits, who 
were duly suppressed. The three hundred Merkits, who had attacked 
Chengizs family and tried to capture him, were massacred without 
exception. “Their wives, if fit for marriage, were taken as wives (by 

5 For an altercation between Juji and Chaghatai on the matter, see the Secret 
History of the Mongols, 164-67. Juji did not claim legitimacy but challenged Chagha- 
tai to fight. Chengiz remained silent. Ultimately the matter was settled on the ground 
tnat the princes should respect the feelings of their mother. 
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tlic conquerors); tliose who could only serve ns maid-servants were 
enslaved.’ 6 But Temuchin s friendship with Jamukha gradually turned 
into suspicion, and suspicion into hostility. 

About the year 1196 Tughril got into trouble once more. He 
wished to kill his younger brother, Yarke Khan, and Yarke fled to the 
Naimans; the chief of the Naimans drove Tughril from the Black 
Forest to the Gor Khan, but Tughril rebelled against the Gor Khan 
and crossed the country of the Aighurs and tire Tanguts (eastern 
China) with five she-goats and a camel. Chengiz Khan, however, 
came to his help and restored him to his old authority. 

In 1201 Jamukha got himself elected as 'Khan of eleven tribes, 
including the Naimans (who were not included among the 'Dada’ 
people) and decided to attack Tughril and Chengiz. But in the battle 
that followed Jamukha was defeated. The Naimans returned to their 
own place; the confederacy vanished; and Chengiz, though badly 
wounded in the neck by an arrow, took advantage of this opportunity 
to exterminate the Taichut chiefs. 

In 1202 Chengiz and Tughril defeated the Tatars, probably with 
the help of the Kin emperor’s forces. In retaliation for the poisoning 
of his father by the Tatars, Chengiz ordered all Tatars 'who were as 
high as the axle of tire cart’ to be killed and the rest to be reduced to 
slavery. It was on this occasion probably that the Kin emperor bes- 
towed tire title of Wang (Prince) on Tughril and of Chao Klutli 
(Warden of the Marches) on Chengiz. 

As a result of these victories Temuchin was elected 'Khan’ at the 
Quriltai of 1203 with tire title of Chengiz Khan (Very Mighty Ruler). 
.This title was a definite challenge to Jamukha’s claim to superiority. 
A second war was inevitable in which both parties mustered about 
30,000 soldiers. But Jamukha’s men had no stomach for fighting, and 
he marched back after having tire heads of the chiefs, who were dis- 
loyal to him, boiled in seven large cauldrons. This left only three 
effective powers in the field— Chengiz, Wang and the Naimans. 
Jamukha proceeded to make Senkun, son of Wang, jealous of Chengiz 
on tire ground that Wang would be succeeded by Chengiz, whom 
Wang had adopted as a son, and not by Senkun. Wang refused to 
believe in Chengiz’s protestations of loyalty. The result was a three 
days’ battle between Wang and Chengiz in the course of which tire 
Kerait power was completely broken. Chengiz divided the conquered 
people among his followers. Wang Khan was killed by a Naiman 
soldier and Senkun by one of his own followers. Jamukha fled to tire 
Naimans. 

6 Secret History, 82. Bortei was recovered cm this occasion. 
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Inancha BOga, the ruler of the Naimans, observing that his son, 
Tayang, was a weakling, had ordered the administration to be carried 
on by his wife, Gur Besu, after his death. But seeing the power of 
Chengiz increasing, Tayang decided to fight him. ‘I am coming to 
deprive you of your bows and arrows’, was his message to Chengiz. 
In spite of the numerical superiority of the Naimans, Chengiz imme- 
diately accepted the challenge and marched up the Kerulen river. 
Tavang and his soldiers tried to find security by retreating up a 
mountain, but they were surrounded and compelled to surrender. 
TayaDg was captured though his son, Kushluq, managed to escape. 
Gur Besu had to marry Chengiz Khan. Such ‘Dada’ uluses, as had 
hitherto followed Jamuldia, now finally joined Chengiz. Jamukha was 
left with only five companions, who brought him to Chengiz and 
were, at Jamukha’s request, put to death before his eyes. Lastly, 
Jamukha demanded an honourable death for himself — death without 
the shedding of blood. 'O my anda’ was his message, 7/ Tcngiri has 
preferred you all the time. Let a merciful order of yours put an early 
end to my existence, so that peace may be restored to your heart.’ 
Chengiz was reluctant but yielded. ‘He commanded Jamukha to be 
put to death at that spot and in that manner, and honoured him with 
a grand burial ceremony.' 

C II E N C I Z AS KIIAN; ARMY ORGANIZATION, 

INVASION OF THE KIN 

In the year a.d. 1206 Chengiz was enthroned for a second time at 
a second Quriltai. But this time he was not only the leader of the 
‘Dada’ people after the manner of Qublai Khaqan but ‘Emperor’ 
{Huang-di )—‘ 'Emperor of the whole steppe society’. He did not, at 
this stage, claim any Muslim or Chinese territory. But claim to 
suzerainty over the whole steppe — and if suzerainty was not accepted, 
then to direct administration — was implicit in the new accession. All 
Steppe chiefs were expected to make their choice. Subetai was sent 
against the Merkits, who still remained on the banks of the Irtish. 
Another general, Chepe Noyan, was sent in pursuit of Kushluq. 

It was at this stage, if we may trust the Secret History, that 
Chengiz Khan devoted himself to the organization of his remarkable 
army. The basis of it was compulsory military’ service; all men who 
were capable of fighting were required to do so and were put into 
units of ten; these units of ten were combined into units of hundred 
and units of hundred into units of one thousand. Chengiz had at this 
time 9o commanders of one thousand. Thev were put under still 
commanders of the left wing, the right wing and the centre — 
each haring 80,000 men under him. To this was added a specially 
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recruited royal body-guard of 10,000 designated as 'the central army’, 
but its duty was to guard the Khan and it was not to go on any cam- 
paign except with him. A few officers, by special permission, were 
allowed to recruit from their own relations and tribesmen; otherwise 
Chengiz looked to military considerations only. He had slaughtered 
the chiefs who had opposed him; it is to be assumed that those who 
survived were forgiven. The old ulus distinctions were completely 
erased; Naimans, ‘Dada’ people, Merkits and Keraits all found them- 
selves now in the same basic units of 10, 100 or 1,000. The highest 
offices were given to the members of the Khan’s family, provided they 
came up to the standard required; next to them came officers who 
had won Chengiz’s trust by their efficiency and loyalty. He was up to 
great enterprises, and favouritism and nepotism would have led to 
ruin. The horses and arms required by the soldiers were carefully 
prescribed; nothing impossible was demanded, but that which was 
necessary had to be kept ready. When orders were sent down, it was 
expected that every soldier would join his unit within twenty-four 
horns. When men were on military duty, all their work had to be 
-..done by women, so that the taxes may be duly collected and the civil 
work of society may not suffer. 

No army more disciplined and more cruel has walked on this 
earth. 

The chiefs nearest to Chengiz Khan were quick to realize the 
importance of die change. Three Turldstan rulers — Bardjut, die 
Idiqut (ruler) of the Aighurs; Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq, who was a 
Musalman; and Ozar, ruler of Almaligh — came to pay their homage to 
Chengiz Khan in 1209 or 1210. Each of them was given a princess in 
marriage from Chengiz’s own family. 

China in those days was divided into diree kingdoms. Reference 
has already been made to the Kin kingdom in the north. The south 
China dynasty, the Sung (960-1279), was purely Chinese, but it had 
many inherent weaknesses. The army had been raised from two lakhs 
to more than a million and a quarter. 'The larger the number of 
soldiers, the more unserviceable they proved’. Dr. Wei remarks, 'they 
consisted of groups of volunteers drafted from vagabonds, refugees 
and able-bodied men from the famine-stricken areas.’ Simultaneous- 
ly, civil expenditure was also increased; the number of gazetted offi- 
cers, who were recruited by competitive examinations, was more than 
doubled, and though the taxes were increased six times, the budget 
remained unbalanced. In western China and the very heart of Central 
Asia, the kingdom of Si-hsia (called Tangut by the Musalmans) had 
been founded as early as a.d. 976. It was the weakest of the three 
kingdoms and also nomadic in origin like the Kin. 
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fn 1209 in reply to the demand for tribute made by the newly 
enthroned Kin ruler, Chang-hai, Chengiz addressed his officers, pray- 
ed to II Tengiri and sent a Musalman, Jafar Khodsha (Kliwaja), with 
a haughty message: "The Kin could have war or peace, as it preferred, 
but Chengiz was not a subordinate.’ He then marched with his army 
from the Kerulen river. The invasion was a great success. The whole 
of China north of the Yellow river was plundered and some ninety 
flourishing towns were sacked. There was no annexation of territory 
at this stage, but after two invasions of northern China, the Mongol 
army returned overloaded with spoils. Chengiz Khan was now as rich 
as any other ruler. More important than that was the fact that lie and 
his officers had learnt the sedentary people’s art of war. Chinese 
craftsmen, who had constructed catapults or munjaniqs for them, 
were brought to Mongolia in large numbers, may be 10,000 families. 
Considerable quantities of naphtha or gunpowder had also been 
obtained. The disciplined Mongol army had also leamt the secret of 
paralyzing large cities and reducing inaccessible forts to distress. The 
somnolent Musalmans of the west were now to learn what this meant. ' 



IV. THE MONGOL INVASION OF AJAM 


Muslim merchants had penetrated into Mongolia centuries earlier, 
but their difficulty was that the Mongols could give little in exchange; 
also a small group of Musahnans had been in the service of Chengiz 
from his early career. But circumstances changed completely when 
the Mongols returned from China loaded with spoils. First three 
Muslim merchants came to Chengiz with costly fabrics as well as 
ordinary cotton cloth. Chengiz purchased all that they had, and then 
asked his princes and officers to provide the requisite capital to his 
own Muslim merchants to enable them to get what they needed from 
the territories of the Musahnans. He also sent with them a message to 
die Khwarazm Shah to the effect that as they had become neighbours 
now, there should be peace and the free passage of merchants be- 
tween them. But when these Muslim merchants, 450 in number, 
arrived at Otrar on the bank of the Jaxartes, Inalchuq, the governor 
of the place, who bore the title of Ghayir Khan and was a close rela- 
tion of Turkan Khatun, mother of the Khwarazm Shah, arrested them 
all on die ground diat they were spies. He may also have been annoy- 
ed at the behaviour of an Indian, who on the ground of old friend- 
ship, called him by his personal name and showed undue familiarity. 

The Khwarazm Shah got Ghayir s message about these merchants 
while returning from his ill-fated expedition against Baghdad, and 
widiout pausing to think over the matter, he ordered die merchants 
to be executed and their property to be seized. He was not ignorant 
of the consolidation of Cliengiz’s power and his invasion of the Kin 
territory; in fact, he had taken care to keep himself properly informed, 
and at least one of his messengers had brought him a detailed account 
of die murderous behaviour of the Mongols in China along widi 
Chengiz Khan’s message of goodwill. 1 

CHENGIZ DECIDES ON WAR 

Ghayir Khan duly carried out his master’s order, but one of die 
merchants managed to escape and took the news to Chengiz. The 
Khan was greatly upset; a sort of fever seized him, he prayed on s 
hill-top for three days and nights, and dien decided on war. But the 
road to Samarqand was long and arduous and careful preparations 
had to be made. Also two enemies, who stood in die way, had to be 

1 Saiyyid Ajal Bahauddin, Tabaqai-i Nasiri, Persian text, 335-37. 
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disposed of. Chengiz, therefore, sent his eldest son, Juju against 
Tughan, a fugitive Merkit chief, and Yeme (or Jeme)2 Noyan against 
Kushluq. Both were defeated and Jailed. In the spring of 1218 the 
army of Chengiz started on its march. The allied rulers of Aighur, 
Kayaliq and Beshbaligh joined it on the way. Arrangements had been 
carefully made for the three months’ march to Otrar. 

The Khwarazm Shah spent the winter of 1217 in Samarqand and 
Bukhara. In the spring of 1218 he seems to have marched into the 
steppe beyond the Jaxartes at Jund. Here he came across the trails of 
a Mongol army— the army of Juji — and discovered a pile of dead 
men it had left on the battle-field. He followed it and overtook it 
next day. The Mongols said that they had no order to fight the 
Sultan, but if attacked, they would fight. The Sultan decided to 
attack. The battle raged from morning to night and the Mongol 
attack on the centre was so fierce that onlv the courage of his son, 
Jalaluddin, who came to his rescue from the right wing, saved the 
Sultan from falling into the hands of the Mongols. When night parted 
the combatants, the Mongol army lighted a large number of fires and 
marched off according to its programme. The Sultan, finding their 
camp empty, returned to Samarqand. 1 

THE KHWARAZM SHAIl’s SUICIDAL MILITARY 
POLICY 

The Sultan was quite upset. He had only met one of the two 
advance-guards of the Mongol army and had been virtually defeated. 
How would he meet the vast horde that was marching against him? 
Would Ajam share the fate of China? His mother, a murderess by 
nature whose influence he could not throw off, had decided that his 
youngest son, Azlaq Sultan, then a young bov, would be his successor , 
and this totally upset the calculations of such loyal officers as he had. 
Some of his officers thought that Trans-Oxiana could not be saved 
and wanted to make a defence on the banks of the Oxus. Others 
advised him to fly to Ghazni or Iraq or to some land which the hands 
of the Mongols and Tatars could not reach. Alone among the people 
around him, the Sultan's eldest son, Jalaluddin Mankbarni, gave him 
the correct advice. The royal family had for several generations lived 
on die taxes of its subjects; this implied a duty to fight for them. And 

2 Yots (J(we or Yama) was (he son of a blacksmith, who had dedicated him to 
Chengiz s service- Subetat, the greatest of the Mongol strategists, was his younger 
brother. . 

_ 1 There is a conflict of authorities about the date of this campaign, cide Barthold, 
Turfclrfan, 37. I have followed the dates and sequence of events given bv Minhaius 
Su-aj and JuwaynL 
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defence was only possible on the eastern side of the Jaxartes in the 
steppe beyond the cities on the banks _ of that great river. Once the 
Mongols crossed the river, it would be too late. He offered his services 
to fight Chengiz Khan, if no one else had the courage to do so, but the 
Sultans nerves had been completely shattered, whatever the cause. 

It is probable that if Jalaluddin, who was the eldest son, had also 
been the acknowledged heir, and the Sultan had placed him in com- 
plete charge, the Musalmans would have given a good account of 
themselves. There was no lack of men and material. Jalaluddin was 
young, probably below thirty, a bit rash and too much, inclined to risk 
his -life in personal combats. Nevertheless, a field-force led by him, 
which avoided pitched battles, wore out the Mongols by small skir- 
mishes in a hostile land the language of which they did not under- 
stand, cut off their resources, protected the walled towns and gave 
strength and lead to the civil population outside them, had a fairly 
good chance of success. As the future was to show, Jalaluddin had the 
nerves, the courage and the resilience, which the crisis required. The 
mass of tlie people were loyal to him and as the head of the defence 
force they would have rallied under his banner. 

But the Sultan and his courtiers were afraid of the leadership and 
reputation of Jalaluddin, who had the additional misfortune of being 
the son of an Indian mother and was dark in complexion; so misled 
by his courtiers, the Sultan took a fatal step, which ensured Chengiz 
Khan’s complete success. He divided his immense army of four or 
five lakhs among his chief cities and forts with the order to hold them 
against the Mongols. All cities of medieval Ajam were fortified like 
those of India, but Ajam cities had an inner citadel — generally called 
the ark — in which the soldiers were stationed. After the soldiers had 
been put in the inner citadels, no field force was left to oppose the 
Mongol invaders anywhere. The open plain, the unfortified oases and 
villages and the fertile river-banks were left to the Mongols without 
even the show of a struggle. The Mongols could move from city to 
city at will and the hope that garrisons in the arks would be of any 
use proved an utter delusion .4 

4 The causes of the collapse of the Khwarazmian empire are summarized by 
Barthold as follows: (a) To please his mother, Turkan Khatun, the Sultan had ap- 
pointed his youngest son, Qutbuddin Azlaq Shah, as his heir; the provinces of Khura- 
san, Mazendaran and Khwarazm were assigned to Azlaq, but they were governed by 
Turkan Khatun and they did not, in practice, recognize the authority of the Khwarazm 
Shah. The territories of the former Ghurian kingdom, except Herat, were assigned to 
Jalaluddin Mankbami, the Sultain’s eldest son. (b) The relations of the Sultan and his 
mother became very bitter after his return from Baghdad, (c) Owing to the fatten 
(decision) the Sultan had extracted from the ulama against the Caliph, the ulamn 
became very hostile to him and this hostility was exacerbated by some acts of the 
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To this terrible error, the Sultan added three more for which his 
advisers cannot be held responsible. He spread panic wherever he 
went. ‘If every soldier in the army which is about to attack us,’ he 
told the people of Samarqand, were to throw in his whip, the moat of 
your city will be filled up.’ He also advised the citizens to leave their 
habitations and to fly to some comer for safety, for the cities were 
sure to be attacked and crushed like the cities of China. Lastly, as the 
head of the state and the person responsible for its defence, he show- 
ed an undue concern for his own safety. He moved from Samarqand 
to Tirmiz (where an attack was made on his life) and reached Naisha- 
pur on 18 April 1220. Here, while his subjects were being slaughtered 
like sheep, he tried for some three weeks to forget all his troubles in 
the company of his haram-wome n and their petty affairs. But on hear- 
ing that a Mongol army had been despatched against him, he fled 
towards the east, and after contemplating many other plans, finally 
took refuge in an island of the Caspian sea and died there in 1220. 

PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER OF C1IENGIZ 

Minhajus Siraj, who was about eighteen years old at the time and 
had met a few persons who had seen Chengiz Khan at close quarters, 
gives us an incomplete pen-picture of the great conqueror. But it is 
the best we have from a person who was free to express his opinion : 

‘Reliable witnesses have related that at the time of the invasion of 
Khurasan, Chengiz Khan was fifty-five years of age. A tall, well-built 
man with a robust frame, he had cat-like eyes and the hair of his 
sparse beard had become white. He was extremely brave, wise, far- 
sighted, clever and just, excellent in administration and in overthrow- 
ing his enemies; but he was also a terrible killer and a ferocious blood- 
shedder, and it is clear to all the world that he had some strange 
qualities. 

* First , cunning and the miracles of the sinner ( istldraf ); they sav 
some satans had become his friends. After every few days he would 
have a fit and during his unconsciousness he would say all sorts of 
things. It was like this. When he had his first fit and the satans, after 

Sultan, such as the execution of Shaikh Majduddia Baghdadi, a disciple of Shaikh 
Najmuddin Kubra, the founder of the Kubravi order of Muslim mj-stics. (d) ‘.Mercenary 
armies constituted the sole military force of the KWarazm Shahs.’ The Sultan gave 
preference to the soldiers over the civilians and the peasants, and could not, therefore, 
win the loyalty of the masses, (e) ‘Nevertheless, in the struggle between the Sultan and 
his mother, the military class and the priesthood were on the side of the latter.' The 
Khwarazm Shah, therefore, could not depend upon a single element of the administra- 
tive system, nor a single class of the population ' (Turkbtan, 375-80). There seems to 
be an element of exaggeration in 9 n these items. So far as the military miscalculation 
is concerned, Barthold agrees with me. 
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overpowering his mind, informed him of his forthcoming victory, he 
put the clothes and the cloak he was then wearing in a sealed bag 
and carried it about with him. Whenever this fit was about to over- 
power him, (he would put on these clothes) and talk about every 
event, victory, campaign, the appearance of his enemies, and the 
conquest of the territories he wanted. Someone would write down all 
he said, put (the papers) in a bag and seal them. When Chengiz 
recovered consciousness, everything was read out to him and he acted 
accordingly. Generally, in fact always, his designs were successful. 

‘Secondly, he knew how to interpret the shoulder-blades of sheep; 
he was always putting these shoulder-blades on fire, observing the 
roasting and interpreting from the burnt shoulder-blades; in this he 
was unlike the interpreters of Ajam (Persia and Central Asia), who 
merely look at the shoulder-blades, 

‘Thirdly, the justice of Chengiz Khan was so severe that no one, 
except the owner, had the courage to pick up a whip that had fallen 
by the road-side. Lying and theft were things quite unknown in his 
army and no one could find any trace of them. 

‘Fourthly, as to the women they captured in Khurasan and the 
whole of Ajam : “If a woman had a husband, no man could have any 
connection with her; but if an infidel (kafir) wanted a married Muslim 
woman, he had to kill the husband first and after that he could take 
possession of the woman.” It was not possible for anyone to tell a lie; 
this fact is known to all .’ 5 

POLICY OF CHENGIZ KHAN: REIGN OF TERROR, 
WHOLESALE MASSACRES AND PHYSICAL 
LIQUIDATION 

Chengiz Khan, who sincerely believed that II Tengiri had given 
him and his family and his officers the commission to dominate die 
world for all time and that defiance of him was resistance to a clear 
order of II Tengiri, must have been delighted when he heard that he 
would have to face no field-force and that the enormous Khwarazmian 
army had been divided and sealed up in the inner citadels of cities 
or put on the top of inaccessible hill-forts. Though he probably left 
minor matters for on-the-spot decisions, the main features of his policy 
must have been decided before he reached the Jaxartes. 

For a little less than six centuries the Musalmans had prospered 
in Ajam under chiefs of their own choice — in any case of their own 
faith and very often of their own speech and kindred. It was obvious 
that the power of Chengiz Khan and his family could not be perma- 


5 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Persian text, 373-76. 
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nently established unless a very large number of Musalmans were 
massacred and at least half of their largest cities had been levelled 
with the ground. Chengiz was prepared to kill as many Musalmans 
as may be necessary, and, to be on the safe side, a lot more. In any 
case it was ll Tengiris order; consequently, Chengiz in clear conscience 
was not responsible. This reign of terror through wholesale massacres 
was a warning to all mankind; there was nothing secret about it; 
Chengiz and his successors wanted it to be advertized to the whole 
world. Consequently, the official historians of the Mongols, like 
Juwayni and Rashiduddin, while justifying these massacres as due to 
‘disobedience and revolt’, are careful in explaining their exact character 
and extent. Writers hostile to the Mongols, like Minhajus Siraj, relate 
the same massacres from a different angle. But there is no substantial 
difference in thier accounts. On the other hand, Chengiz Khan could 
hardly have failed to see that if he killed all the inhabitants, there 
would be no one from whom any taxes could be realized. Consequent- 
ly, he followed a different policy with respect to different regions. 

(a) Chengiz had no quarrel with the inhabitants of Turkistan; the 
few cities in that region had been harassed by Kushluq on religious 
grounds; when Yeme promised them religious toleration, they were 
quite satisfied. Muslim culture here was struggling for a footing in the 
cities with Chinese culture; it was not to he found in the steppe region. 
Also the Musalmans for about a century had been accustomed to non- 
Muslim rulers, and three of its leading chiefs, including a Musalman, 
Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq, had joined Chengiz with their armies. 
Consequently, there were no massacres in Turkistan. Since the region 
lay on the main route of the Mongols, its continued prosperity was 
necessary for the supply of provisions to passing troops. 

(b) Trans-Oxiana or Mawaraun Nahr (including the cities east of 
the Jaxartes) was a different proposition. This region had been under 
the overlordship of the Gor Khans, but direct government had been 
in the hands of Muslim chiefs. In the heart of this region, on the banks 
of Zarafshan river, were the great Muslim cities of Bukhara and 
Samarqand, which had prospered as the cultural centres of Islam in 
fpite of civil wars and continued maladministration. Chengiz had 
already decided to put this region under the direct government of his 
second son, Chaghatai, but his government would prove ephemeral 
nnless it was established after fearful massacres and the total anni- 
hilation of local chiefs. At the same time some subjects and some 
revenue had to be left for Chaghatai. So it was decided to wipe off 
some cities like Samarqand and Bukhara and to spare the houses and 
mhabitants of others. But almost all cities were thoroughly plundered. 

(c) The Khurasan of those days had a much larger area than the 
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present Iianian province of that name. Its four great towns were 
Merv (the former capital of the Seljuqs), Balkh in northern Afghan- 
istan, Naishapur and Herat. Chengiz decided on the complete 
destruction of these cities, which have not been rebuilt on their old 
sites. Other towns, which offered any resistance, were to be wiped off 
and no family capable of leading an opposition to the Mongols was 
allowed to survive. The same treatment was to be meted out to 
Khwarazm and the towns in its neighbourhood, and also to the 
inhabited parts of the former kingdom of Ghur. 

(d) Chengiz at this stage was not concerned with southern Persia, 
the rulers of which after seeing the fate of Khurasan, hastened to 
offer their submission. Jalaluddin, the ruler of Alamut, also offered 
his allegiance and Chengiz accepted it. Running across the centre of 
Iran is the great Kavir dasht and Chengiz did not waste his time in 
crossing it. Azarbaijan and Iraq were plundered by passing Mongol 
armies, but no annexation was attempted at tin's stage. 

JUWAYNI ON THE EXTENT OF THE DESTRUCTION 

Some idea of the havoc wrought is given by Juwayni, our primary 
authority on the subject: 

‘Wherever there was a king or a ruler, or die governor of a city 
that offered him resistance, Chengiz annihilated him togedier widi 
his family and followers, kinsmen and strangers; so that where 
there had been a hundred thousand 'people, there remained, without 
exaggeration, not a hundred souls alive, as a proof of which state- 
ment may be cited the fate of various cities, whereof mention lias 
been made in die proper places. 6 . . . 

‘When Chengiz took Bukhara and Samarqand, he contented 
himself with slaughtering and looting once only, and did not go to 
die extreme of a general massacre. As for the adjoining territories 
that were subject to these towns or bordered on diem, since for 
the most part they tendered submission, the hand of molestation 
was to some extent withheld from them. And afterwards, the 
Mongols pacified the survivors and proceeded with the work of 
reconstruction, so diat at the present time, i.e. in a.h. 658 (a.d. 1259- 
60) the prosperity and well-being of these districts have in some 
. cases attained their original level and in others have closely 
approached it. It is otherwise with Khurasan and Iraq, 7 which 
countries are afflicted with a hectic fever and a chronic ague. Every 

6 Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha, Persian text, Vol. I, 17; Boyle’s translation, Vol. II, 23. 

7 This refers to the destruction of Iraq by Juwayni’s master, Halaku, and not by 
Chengiz. 
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town and every village has been several times subjected to pillage 
and massacre and has suffered confusion for years, so that even 
though there be generation and increase until the Resurrection, 
the population will not attain to a tenth of what it was before. The 
history thereof may be ascertained from the records of ruins and 
midden-heaps declaring how fate has painted her deeds upon 
palace-walls .’ 8 

Hamdullah Mustaufi in his Nuzhatul Quhib, which was written 
about a century after the Mongol invasion, declared that Iran had not 
attained to even a third of its pre-Mongol prosperity. 

The wonderful stupidity of Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had indi- 
cated to Chengiz the policy he should follow. The walled cities, with 
their inner citadels full of soldiers, would give up all hope once they 
had been surrounded by the Mongol troops and could not expect the 
vanished Khwarazmian authority to come to their rescue. Chengiz had 
enough trained Chinese artisans to make the catapults ( munjaniqs ) 
and other sieging apparatus necessary for battering down the city- 
walls; and he made it clear that in case of resistance both the civil 
population and the soldiers would be put to death while their women- 
folk would be enslaved and distributed among the officers and men, 
while in case of submission, the soldiers would be killed but not the 
civil population. 

But the behaviour of the Mongols in the first cities that submitted 
to them left the civil population in no doubt as to what sort of survival 
it could expect. All the inhabitants, both men and women, were 
marched out of the city and kept out, while the Mongols plundered 
their houses. Then the young men were picked up and added as levy 
or hashr to march against the next town for such hard labour as the 
Mongol army required. Ten men of this levy’ were generally put in 
charge of one Mongol soldier. Most of the preparatoiy work before 
the siege, and the destruction of city-houses afterwards, had to be 
done by this Muslim levy [hashr) under the whip of the Mongols. As 
the Mongol army needed trained artisans, and there was also a shortage 
of such artisans in the steppe region, all good artisans were picked up 
and either carried along with the army or marched towards Turkistan 
and Mongolia. Finally, when a city was in Mongol hands, the soldiers 
in the inner citadel or ark were captured and killed while the citadel 
was levelled with the streets. 

Faced with these cruel alternatives, the civil population of almost 
all cities decided to surrender and left the soldiers to their fate. 
Fighting men stationed on the top of inaccessible hill-forts, which 

8 Tarikh-i Jahan Gu.-.ha, Persian text, Vol. I, 75. (Boyle** translation). 
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could not be reached by ladders or injured by munjaniq-stones, could 
defy Mongol troops for some months till their provisions were finished 
or the}’ were paralyzed by epidemics, but no such resistance was 
possible for the populous cities of Trans-Oxiana and Khurasan. And 
the levies and artisans of every city that was reduced strengthened 
the Mongol army and its striking power. 

If these features of the military situation are kept in mind, the 
various movements of Chengiz’s seven years’ campaign will be seen 
in their proper perspective. 

FATE OF THE CITIES ON THE JAXARTES FRONTIERS 

There was no arm}’- to dispute the passage of the Jaxartes with 
Chengiz. He despatched Juji against Jund ; his second and third sons, 
Chaghatai and Ogtai, against Otrar ; and his other officers against 
Khojend, Fanakat, etc.; while he personally proceeded against Samar- 
qand and Bukhara. Otrar was defended by Ghayir Khan with an army 
of 60,000; the city resisted for five months after which Ghayir’ s sub- 
ordinate, Qaracha, surrendered with his men in the hope of mercy 
but was put to death. The inhabitants, ‘both wearers of the veil and 
those who wore kulah (hat) and turbans’ were taken out of the city, 
while the Mongols plundered their houses. Young men were picked 
up for the levy ( hashr ) and the artisans for service. Ghayir Khan 
retreated into the ark with 20,000 soldiers. They held out for another 
month and died fighting. No other city in Trans-Oxiana was able to 
hold out for so long. Juji sent a Muslim merchant, Haji Hasan, who 
had long been in Chengiz’s service, to ask the citizens of Sttghnaq to 
submit. But some persons attacked Haji with cries of Allah-o-Akhar 
and put him to death. In retaliation for this, the Mongols slaughtered 
the whole population in seven days. 

Ozkent and Barligh-Kent : There was no great resistance and no 
general slaughter. Ashnas: The garrison fought bravely and most of 
the soldiers were martyred. Jund : Qutlugh Khan, the commander of 
the garrison, retreated with his men to Khwarazm across the desert. 
The inhabitants were quite helpless when the Mongols arrived there 
on 21 April 1219. They were taken out of the city and kept on a plain 
for nine days and nights, while the Mongols plundered the city. Then 
one Ali Khoja, a person bom near Bukhara who had entered the 
service of the Mongols long before their rise to powder, was left in 
charge of the place. Fanakat: The garrison led bv Utegu Malik fought 
for thr ee days and then asked for quarter. All soldiers were put to 

9 For the sale of clarity the names of cities in these two paragraphs have been put 
in italics. 
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death but the civil population, apart from the artisans and the young 
men required for the levy, was spared. Khojend : Timur Malik, the 
commander, fortified himself in an island and then escaped to the 
Khwarazm Shah after a series of heroic exploits, but Khojend shared 
the fate of other cities and its young men were drafted into the hashr 
(levy). Here the number of the levy is given as 50,000 while the 
Mongol army was 20,000. 

SACK OF BUKHARA AND SAM ARQAND 

Though Samarqand was nearer, Chengiz decided to proceed first 
against Bukhara by way of Zamaq and Nur. Both cities surrendered 
and were treated in the usual Mongol manner. They were required 
to provide levies against Bukhara but the people of Nur were left with 
the minimum required for their industry and agriculture. The citadel 
of Bukhara was in charge of Kok Khan, a Mongol who had fled from 
Chengiz and taken service with the Sultan. Kok decided to fight to 
the bitter end, but the citizens preferred to submit and sent their 
religious representatives to invite Chengiz into the town. Chengiz 
mounted the pulpit of the Friday mosque and demanded: ‘The 
countryside is empty of fodder; fill the stomachs of our horses.’ At 
that moment the great religious leaders were looking after the horses 
of the Mongols, while cases in which the Qurans used to be kept were 
being collected for use as mangers for the horses. He next summoned 
280 of the richest men to his camp and his speech again was brief: 
T am the punishment of God; if you had not committed great sins, 
God would not have sent a punishment like me upon you. . . There is 
no need to declare your property that is above the ground; tell me 
what is under the earth.’ A Mongol or Turkish basqaq was appointed 
over each of the 280 men to see that they collected all that was 
possible. 

But the problem of Kok Khan and the garrison in the ark remained. 
They were fighting to sell their lives as dear as possible and sallied 
forth against the Mongols both day and night. Now the houses of 
Bukhara were made entirely of wood, apart from the Juma mosque 
and a few palaces; consequently, when Chengi 2 ordered the houses 
near the ark to be set on fire, the whole city was consumed by the 
flames. Ultimately the ark was captured and all soldiers were put to 
death. Further, as to the Qanqali Turksi°, all male children, who stood 
rugher than the butt of a whip, were put to death, and more than 
thirty thousand coroses were counted, ‘while their smaller children 
and the children of their notables and their women-folk, slender as 

10 Tartkh-i Jahan Cusha, Boylei translation, VoL I, 107. 
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tlie caress, were reduced to slavery.’ All tlie civil inhabitants of 
Bukhara, male and female, were brought out to tlie plain of Musalla, 
outside the city; tlie young and the middle-aged, who were fit for 
service in the levy against Samarqand were picked up, and die rest 
were spared. "When Chengiz left the place, ‘Bukhara was a level plain.’ 

The Sultan had thrown a garrison of 60,000 Turks and 50,000 
Tajiks into Samarqand and strengthened its defence. It was thought 
that Samarqand could stand a siege of some years’; so Chengiz decided 
to subdue die country round Samarqand first, and when he had 
finished doing so, die fate of Samarqand was sealed. Chengiz did not 
fight for two days after he had encircled die city; on die diird and 
fourth day diere was some fighting; on the fifth day the civil population 
sent its Qazi and Shaikhul Islam to offer its submission. The city- 
ramparts were pulled down and next day die citadel was captured 
between die morning and afternoon prayers. About thirty thousand 
Qanqalis and Turks widi some twenty high amirs of the Sultan were 
put to deadi; but some fifty thousand people whom die Qazi and the 
Shaikhul Islam had taken under their protection were left unmolested. 
The rest of die population was taken out and counted, while tiieir 
houses were plundered. Some thirty tiiousand men were selected for 
their craftsmanship and an equal number for the lew; die rest were 
allowed to return to dieir desolated houses. But these compulsory 
levies were required from Samarqand again and again, and owing to 
this the city was completely ruined. 

Before the fighting at Samarqand had commenced, Chengiz sent 
his two great officers, the brothers Yeme and Subetai, witii thirty 
thousand men to pursue the Sultan, and after the fall of die city he 
sent his sons, Chaghatai and Ogtai, against Khwarazm. He passed the 
spring of 1221 near Samarqand and then moved to die meadows of 
Naqsliab. 

KHWARAZM 

The citizens refused to submit. ‘They opposed the Mongols in all 
die streets and quarters of die town; in every lane diey engaged in 
battle and in eveiy cul-de-sac they resisted stoutly.'. . The greater part 
of the town was destroyed; the houses with their goods and treasures 
were but mounds of eardi and die Mongols despaired of benefiting 
from die stores of dieir wealth.’ When the Mongols succeeded in 
capturing the town, which now lay in shambles, they drove the people 
into the open; more tiian a hundred diousand craftsmen were selected 
and sent to the countries of the east; die children and young women 
were taken away as captives. Order was given for die rest to be 
slaughtered; every Mongol soldier had to execute twenty-four persons. 
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No inhabitants were left. All the dasht — or the steppe region of the 
west— so far as the Mongol and Tatar horse may reach was given to 
Juji as his family inheritance. 

CAMPAIGN OF YE ME AND SUBETAI 

The mission of these two brothers was to capture the Sultan alive; 
in this they failed. But Subetai succeeded in capturing Turkan 
Khatun and the Sultan's haram in the Mazendaran castle of Hal along 
with his wazir, Nasiruddin. When they were brought before Chengiz 
at Taliqan, he had Nasiruddin tortured and all the male sons of the 
Sultan put to death. Jalaluddin Mankbami and some other sons of 
the Sultan, who had kept him company till the last moment, succeed- 
ed in escaping the Mongols. Nevertheless, the circumambulation of 
the Caspian sea by Yeme and Subetai ranks as one of the great feats 
of military history \ Their army of 30,000 was really insufficient for the 
conquest of the region, and very often Yeme and Sabetai had to 
march separately. They resorted to massacres wherever they could, in 
order to create an atmosphere of terror in which provisions may be 
forthcoming. Ultimately after plundering Azarbaijan and Iraq, they 
marched north through Darbend, a narrow passage between the 
Caucasus mountains and the Caspian sea, and returned to join 
Chengiz by way of the Qipchaq steppe, north of the Caspian. The 
real importance of this campaign lay in its exploratory character in 
northern Iran. Several important Mongol armies were destined to try 
this path again. 

mui's CONQUEST OF KHURASAN AND MERV 

Chengiz had kept his youngest son, Tului, with him. But after the 
massacre at Balkh, he gave Tului one man from every unit of ten and 
sent him to conquer Khurasan and, in particular, to lay waste the 
great cities of Merv, Naishapur and Herat. Tului, who was destined 
to end his life as a wretched and paralytic drunkard, mortally afraid 
of the spirits of those whom he had killed, was singularly inhuman 
and efficient at this stage of his life. Opinion in Khurasan was keenly 
divided between those who wished to submit and those who insisted 
on resistance to the bitter end. Also fear of the Mongols had brought 
a lot of people to the Merv valley, including 70,000 Turkomans. Tului 
made short work of the Turkomans and compelled the city to submit. 
Then by an act of terrible barbarity, he crushed all opposition. All the 
inhabitants of Men,', both men and women, were brought out, kept 
on the plain for four days and nights and then ordered to be put to 
death. Every Mongol soldier bad to execute three to four hundred 
persons. One Saiyvid Izzuddin Nasseba, along with some friends who 
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had escaped the massacre, passed thirteen days and nights in count- 
ing such corpses as they could easily discover. The total came to one 
million and three hundred thousand (February 1221). This does not 
seem to be an exaggerated figure in view of the fertility of tire Merv 
valley. But people collected in die city again and again and were 
repeatedly destroyed. 

NAISHAPUR 

Naishapur seems to have made terms with Yeme, but the recur- 
ring Mongol demands for provisions had driven the people to acute 
distress. Now that the complete destruction of Khurasan cities had 
been decided upon, an excuse for attacking Naishapur was not diffi- 
cult to find. While Tului was attacking Merv, Toghachar Kurgen, a 
son-in-law of Chengiz, appeared before Naishapur with an army of 
10,000. He was shot dead by a stray arrow, and apologists for Mongol 
misdeeds have found in this a justification for the complete destruc- 
tion of Naishapur. While waiting for Tului’s arrival, Toghachars 
army withdrew to attack smaller towns. Sabzwar (also called Baihaq) 
was captured after three days of severe fighting, a general massacre 
was ordered and 70,000 corpses were counted. Two other cities, 
Nuqan and Qar, were also conquered and their inhabitants slaughter- 
ed. Tului on his arrival refused to accept the submission of Naishapur. 
So the battle commenced on Wednesday (7 April 1221) and by 
Saturday the city-ramparts were in Mongol hands. All the inhabitants 
were brought out and slaughtered; Toghachars wife then entered the 
city with her escort and slew those who had survived. Even cats and 
dogs were not spared. 

'The only inhabitants of Naishapur left alive were forty artisans, 
who were taken to Turldstan on account of their skill. For seven 
days and nights water was flown into the city so that barley may 
be sown there. It is said in some histories that die dead were 
counted for twelve days and that there were one million and forty 
tiiousand corpses, apart from the corpses of women and children.’!! 

The corpses of men had, for this purpose, been piled up in sepa- 
rate heaps from diose of women and children. Nothing remains now 
on die site of the great historic city. 'I have shot sandgrouse within 
die area surrounded by the broken-down walls of ancient Naishapur, 
and I saw crops of barley growing in unconscious imitation of the 
Mongol sowings’, Sir Percy Sykes tells us in his History of Persia d 2 

11 Rauzatus Safa, Vol. V, 37. Persian text. 

12 History of Persia, VoL n, 81. 
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But there are two large mounds in the area covered with earth, con- 
sisting probably of the rubble of Naishapur houses collected by the 
local levy; for this operation was necessary before the city could be 
converted into sown fields. 

IIERAT 

Malik Shamsuddin Jurjani, whom Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had 
placed in charge of Herat with about a hundred thousand soldiers, 
swore that he would under no circumstances submit to the Mongols 
and Tatars. So a stem struggle followed on Tului’s arrival. But when 
the Malik died, opinion among the garrison was divided. Finally, 
when Tului personally spoke to them from the moat and assured 
them with fearful oaths that he would be content with half the tribute 
they used to pay to the Khwarazm Shah, they decided to submit. 
Tului put to death some 12,000 soldiers who were in the service of 
Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbami, placed Shahzada Malik Abu Bakr in 
charge of the administration, subject to the control of a Mongol 
shuhna, Mantakatai, and then returned to join his father at Tah'qan. 

But when Jalaluddin Mankbami, after reaching Ghazni and 
reorganizing his armv there, defeated a Mongol force at Panvan, 
rumour and wishful thinking interpreted this very temporary gain to 
mean a complete collapse of the Mongols. Both the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 
a first hand authority for this region, and the Rauzatus Safa tell us 
that the Musalmans of many cities of Khurasan rose in rebellion and 
put the Mongol shuhnas (kotwals) to death. Chengiz, taken aback by 
this sudden revolt, blamed Tului for not using his sword and spear 
effectively and sent Tlchikdai Novan with 80,000 men and clear in- 
structions to kill the whole population of Herat. Uchikdai succeeded 
in reducing Herat after a siege of six months and seventeen days and 
forced his way into the city on a Friday morning (a.d. 1222). ‘For 
seven days the Mongols devoted themselves exclusively to killing, 
burning and destroying the buildings. A little less than one million 
and six hundred thousand of the inhabitants were martyred.’ Ilcliik- 
dai then proceeded against the fort of Kalnvayan, but he sent back a 
Mongol contigent of 10,000, who put to death about a hundred 
thousand Musalmans who had collected at Herat again. 

‘Ultimately only the Khatib, Maulana Sharfuddin, and fifteen other 
persons, whose names are recorded in the Tarikh-i Herat , were 
left. One of these fifteen came out of his hiding place after the 
Tatars had left. He seated himself before the (empty) shop of a 
sweet-meat seller (hilicat) and seeing no one within sight, he 
passed his hand over his face and exclaimed : “Thank God, I have 
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been able to breathe for a moment in peace.” Twenty-four persons 
from the suburbs of Herat joined them, and for fifteen years there 
was no one in the city or territory of Herat except these forty men.- 
They lived in the dome of the mausoleum of Malik Ghiyasuddin,i3 
which the Mongols had not destroyed. For a time if anyone 
managed to survive in some hidden nook or comer in the region 
from the Oxus to the territory of Astrabad (in Mazendaran), he 
. had to live on dry bread and carrion. ’14 

MARCH OF CHENGIZ TO THE INDUS 

Towards the end of the summer, 1221, Chengiz advanced south 
to the city of Tirmiz on the northern bank of the Oxus. The people 
refused to submit. On the eleventh day the Mongols took the place 
by storm; Chengiz divided all the inhabitants among his soldiers for 
execution and the city-houses were levelled with the ground. He then 
fixed his winter-quarters at Kanqurt and Shuman, two places in 
Tajikistan, and sent his soldiers to subdue the territorv of Badakhshan 
across the Oxus. In the spring of 1222 he crossed the Oxus himself. 
Balkh, south of the Oxus, was then a prosperous city and the number 
of its notable inhabitants alone came to 50,000.15 The inhabitants 
sent their representatives to Chengiz and submitted, but the sequel 
showed that in Balkh, as in the case of Herat later, Chengiz was not 
prepared to allow the inhabitants to survive. On the excuse that a 
census had to be taken, all the inhabitants were brought to a plain 
outside the city-walls and there distributed among the soldiers for 
execution. 

Chengiz’s apologists justify his crime on die ground diat Sultan 
Jalaluddin had established himself at Ghazni. So far as the cities of 
Khurasan and Afghanistan were concerned, the same fate awaited die 
inhabitants whedier they submitted to Chengiz’s demand or decided 
to fight. The garrison of the Taliqan' fort refused to be lured by 
Chengiz Khan’s lying promises of survival in case of submission; they 
fought day and night for six months and showed what proper leader- 
ship could have achieved. Chengiz Khan was helpless till the arrival 
of Tului enabled him to capture die fort. As was to be expected, no 
trace of die fort or die inhabitants was left. At Bamivan the elder son 
of Chaghatai was killed by a stray arrow. ‘Chengiz in retaliation 
ordered his men to capture the place as soon as possible and to spare 
no living creatures — not even cats and dogs. The wombs of pregnant 

13 Probably the mausoleum of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Ghuri is meant. 

14 Rauzaitis Safa, Vol. V, 38-39. 

15 Ibid., 36. 
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women were cut open, the heads of babies were severed; and the 
ramparts, palaces and houses were levelled with the ground/* 6 

CAREER OF SULTAN JALALUDDIN MANKBARNI 

Alauddin Khwarazm Shah had assigned the conquered kingdom 
of Ghazni to his eldest son, Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbami, who, unable 
to find a footing anvwhere else, reached Ghazni after a series of hair- 
breadth escapes. Here a Khwarazmian army of 50,000 had been 
stationed under Amin Malik and a Ghurian army under Saifuddin 
Ighraq also came to his support. Talaluddin spent the winter at 
Ghazni but with the advent of the spring. 1222, he marched against 
the Mongol generals, Tekechuk and Mologhor, and defeated them at 
the battle of Parwan, a place on the border of Bamivan. But the 
popular desire for an able leader against the Mongols was paralyzed 
bv the anarchic behaviour of the chiefs. Amin Malik and Saifuddin 
Tghraq quarrelled over a horse; Amin struck Ighraq on the head with 
a whip, and because Talaluddin was in no position to punish Amin 
Malik, Ighraq and the Ghurians left the Sultan in a bodv. They were 
destined to perish within two months at the hands of each other and 
the Mongols. But falaluddin's strength was also shattered and he 
began to make arrangements for crossing the Indus and finding refuge 
in India. Chengiz’s army overtook him fust as he was about to cross 
the river. Talaluddin after fighting valiantly drove back the Mongols 
who had hemmed him on all sides, and then turning round plunged 
his horse into the Indus and swam across it, holding his royal canonv 
in his hand. On reaching the other side, he pitched his canopv on the 
ground and sat down in its shade. Chengiz was surprised. 'Such a son 
must a father have!’ he remarked and ordered his Mongols not to 
shoot. 

Jalaluddin future career cannot be described here. He had left 
almost everything on the other side of the Tndus — his family, his 
treasure and his troops. He attempted for a few vears to establish 
himself in India but his repeated efforts having failed, he marched 
through Kerman to Isfahan and Tabriz, and after a career marked bv 
vigour, courage and reckless personal valour, he was killed bv some 
Kurds in 1231. Alone among the Muslim generals of his day, he had 
at no time been afraid of meeting the Mongols. 

WONGOL CONQUEST OF CHUR 

A few words are necessary to complete our account of the Mongo) 
conquest of the former kingdom of Ghur. Uzbeg Ta'i was sent to 

18 ibid., 38 . 
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pursue Sultan Jalaluddin Mankbarni; he was unable to find the Sultan 
but defeated Qubacha; he laid siege to Multan till the advent of the 
summer heat compelled him to return and he plundered the suburbs 
of Lahore on the way. The people of Ghazni submitted to Ogtai; 
nevertheless all of them, except the chosen artisans, were put to 
death. Chengiz ordered the Indian slaves in his camp to scour four 
hundred mans of rice each; after they had finished this work, they 
were all executed. 1 " 7 A contingent of Ogtai’s army was sent against 
Firuz Koh in 1222; the inhabitants were killed and Firuz Koh was 
completely destroyed. Sayafrud and Tulak seem to have been the 
only forts that survived Mongol investments, but most of their inhabi- 
tants were killed by Mongol troops when they came down after the 
sieges were over. 18 Alone among the forts of Ajam, Tulak succeeded 
in standing a siege of four years with success. Minhajus Siraj gives 
the names of five strong forts of Gharjistan; the}' were all conquered 
by Ogtai’s contingents in 1222. More interesting is the case of the 
inaccessible forts of Kahvan and Fiwar, situated opposite to each 
other about sixty miles from Herat. They were besieged by Sadi Jazbi 
and Arsalan Khan of Kayaliq. Seizing them by force was not possible, 
but epidemics killed the garrisons of both forts in about a year and 
then the Mongols were able to capture them. 10 

The shoulder-blades of sheep, which he consulted, would not 
allow Chengiz to proceed to China bv way of India; at the same time 
his agents informed him that the attitude of Tangut (Hsia) and the 
Kin was becoming hostile. Nevertheless, his homeward journey was 
leisurely. In the precincts of Samarqand he is said to have had dis- 
cussions with two Muslim scholars and expressed his agreement with 
the Islamic belief in God and all its four rites except the Haj. ‘God is 
everywhere, and you can find him everywhere.’ He further gave an 
order exempting Muslim religious leaders (imams) and qazis from all 
taxes. 

Chengiz Khan reached his homeland in 1224. His last years were 
devoted to the conquest of Tangut, but he died in Ramazan, a.h. 624 
(August 1227) before the conquest had been completed. He was 
buried in the usual manner of the Mongols, or rather of the steppe 
chiefs throughout the ages. ‘It is the custom of these people’, says 
Minhajus Siraj, 


17 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Persian text, 361. A Persian man is meant; it would ho 
roughly the amount of rice you could hold in your two hands. 

18 Ibid., 364-70. Minhajus Siraj, who fought in Tulak, gives details about both forts. 

19 Ibid., 357-60. 
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‘that when one of their chiefs dies, they build under the ground a 
house or a cell {suffa) according to the status of the man, who has 
gone to Hell. They decorate the place with a throne, carpets, ves- 
sels and plenty of costly things. His arms and anything he was 
specially fond of are put there. Some of his women and slave- 
girls and any persons for whom he had greater affection than for 
all others are also placed in the cells. Then the place is filled up 
with the earth, and trees are planted above it, so that it becomes 
impossible to find the spot. This custom of theirs is very well 
known to all Musalmans.’- 0 

Chengiz’s death was kept secret for three months to enable his 
officers to complete the conquest of Tangut. The whereabouts of his 
grave are unknown. 

The man, who had gloried in dealing out death on the largest scale 
that history has recorded and had gloated over the rotting corpses of 
his enemies and made wine-cups of their skulls, was now summoned 
in his turn to be the victim of insects and worms. His position as the 
greatest criminal in human history cannot he questioned. He had seen 
life in all its phases, and his character and capacities had developed 
with experience. His ruthlessness had enabled him to unite the steppe 
uluses into a homogeneous unit by the complete annihilation of all 
rival chiefs. His high grade intelligence cannot be doubted nor his 
genius for organization. But his military victory in Ajam, as the pre- 
ceding account shows, was due primarily to his capacity for striking 
below the belt — in fact, to his meanness of character in attacking the 
civil population on a wholesale scale, a type of warfare which the 
sedentary Musalmans and Chinese had not expected. 

What the Musalmans suffered requires no further comment. But 
what about the shepherd-soldiers of the steppe, by whatever name 
we may call them — Mongols, Tatars or Turks, ‘who knew not the 
difference between the clean and the unclean’? For them, as the 
future was to show, the whole enterprise had been an enormous 
swindle. The children and grandchildren of Chcngiz Khan’, Juwavni 
wrote about 1 259, ‘are more than ten thousand, each of whom has his 
position {muqam, status), yurt (territory), armv and equipment.’^ 1 
Since the leaders of the local groups had been totally annihilated, the 
descendants of Chengiz and his officers dominated Ajam for a cen- 
tury and a half till Timur replaced them bv an official group of his 
own choice. But what of the ordinary fighting men? Even victory 
meant death for many, while the spoils — fodder, cattle and the like, 

20 Ibid., 307. 

21 Johan Cusha, Persian text, Vol. 1, 31; Boyle’* Translation, Vol. I, 46, 
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which they collected — could not last. Gradually the steppe element 
among them died out, or, to use Napoleon’s favourite phrase, it was 
‘consumed’. An attempt was made — and not without success — to 
Mongolize the unhappy Muslim levies, both Turks ' and Persians, who 
had been compelled to join the Mongol armies and they gradually 
replaced the steppe element. 

Chengiz was tolerant in religious matters; he did not prevent his 
closest relations from embracing Christianity or Islam. But they were 
expected to continue his tjasas — i.e. the supremacy of the steppe 
governing class along with its barbarous customs. To paint Chengiz 
Khan as a great legislator, after the manner of Sir Henry Howorth, 
is a terrible mistake. These tjasas, no doubt, had a temporary value 
for conserving the supremacy of the steppe aristocracy. But a careful 
examination of these tjasas, which can be easily compiled from 
Persian sources, shows that none of them was a contribution to human 
progress. The criminal tjasas are barbarous and their only object was 
to maintain a high standard of military discipline. Concerning civil 
rights there are no yasas at all. 

Still nothing succeeds like success. The total destruction of all 
independent and opposition leaders had ensured that for over a cen- 
tury all civil wars in Ajam would be between the descendants of 
Chengiz Khan and his officers, and that they would annihilate each 
other in the way he had taught them so well. 



V. THE QA-ANS AND THE MONGOL ULUSES 


THE ULUSES 

Having no opponents left in the territory he governed and which' he 
reckoned as one year’s journey, Chengiz proceeded to teach his sons 
and relations the benefits of unity by the sort of arguments we find in 
Aesop's Fables. They remembered his teachings fur just twenty-four 
years; after that they began to kill each other with those refinements 
of cruelty which they had learnt from him. Chengiz’s idea seems to 
have been that his four sons and their descendants should have their 
separate uluses (armies, hordes, kingdoms) and that the unity of his 
family and his empire should be maintained by a Qa-an, nominated 
by his predecessor and accepted by a Quriltai or Assembly of princes 
and high officers after his death. 

The expansion of the Mongol empire continued till Cheng izs 
grandsons, Mangu, Halaku and Qubalai. Thereafter its separate parts 
began to shrink before their enemies. Chengiz had divided his empire 
between his four sons, but civil wars and revolutions made many 
changes. However, there were no enemies to fear, and we find the 
following uluses or kingdoms under the descendants of Chengiz. 

(1) The While Horde: 

Juji, Chengiz’s eldest son, had been assigned the whole of the 
western steppe. He died during his father’s life-time. Ilfs eldest son, 
Orda, became the ruler of the White Horde, north-east of the Jaxartes. 
It was united with the Golden Horde bv Tughtamish Ghivasuddin 
(1376-91).i 

(2) The Golden Horde -. 


Batu, the second son of Juji, ruled over the Golden Horde, which 
was destined to expand into Russia and eastern Europe and was the 
moVt fortunate ot an the uluses. Its power was crushed bv Timur. 
Persian writers refer to it as Ulus-i Juji. 

(3) Mongolia : 

Since inheritance by Mongol law went to the voungest son, the 
uluses of Mongolia were inherited by Tului. The Ming dynasty, which 


„,li S v l J ey L * ne ' r °°' e > Mohammedan Dynasties, 321. This Horde had eight or nine 
ralers, but our Persian historians know little about jt, 
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overthiew the Mongols in China, established its supremacy over 
Mongolia also. After 1634 the descendants of Tului were mere 
vassals of China. 

(4) The Yuan Dynasty of China : 

When Mangu Qa-an came to the throne in 1248, he decided that 
one of his brothers, Qubalai, was to be the ruler of China and the 
other, Halaku, was to be the ruler of Iran. Two dynasties ruling 
China, the Kin and the Hsia (or Tangut), had been already over- 
thrown. Qubalai succeeded in overthrowing the Sung, the dynasty 
ruling southern China, by 1280. But the Yuan Dvnasty founded by 
Qubalai was basically weak, and the Chinese drove the Mongols out 
of their country in 1370. 

(5) The II Khans of Iran : 

\ 

Halaku succeeded in completing the conquest of Iran by 1258. 
His dynasty continued to govern the country till 1334. 

(6) The Ogtai-Chaghatai Ulus: 

The original territory assigned to Ogtai is hard to discover; it pro- 
bably extended from Lake Balkash to the frontiers of the Golden 
Horde. Chaghatai was given Trans-Oxiana and Turkistan. During the 
Quriltai of 1251, many Chaghatai and Ogtai princes were put to 
death, but they succeeded in establishing their joint sovereignty over 
Central Asia in the reign of Qubalai. Only the last two uluses concern 
us here. 

THE MONGOL. QA-ANS: OGTAI 

After careful consideration Chengiz decided that his third son, 
Ogtai, was the proper person to succeed him as Qa-an and he took 
the consent of Tului and Chaghatai to this arrangement. Chengiz’s 
choice was duly confirmed by a Quriltai held in 1229. Ogtai was less 
hard-hearted than his brothers, and he was always so tipsy that they 
considered him to be generous. In the conquered territories there was 
certainly a lessening of the terror, but the expansion of the empire 
continued with the customary massacres. An end was put to the Kin 
kingdom and the last ruler of that dynasty burnt himself to death. 
Subetai, the Mongol military genius, was sent with several princes, 
such as Kuyuk (son of Ogtai) and Mangu (son of Tului) to help Batu 
against the princes of eastern Europe. They managed to reach 
Saxonv and their progress was murderous as usual. Chamurghan, who 
was sent to Iran, succeeded in breaking the power of Jalaluddin 
Mankbarni and plundered Azarbaijan and Iraq. In India the Mongols 
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succeeded in plundering Lahore (1241), but the day after its fall news 
was brought that the great Qa-an's heart had stopped beating during 
a fit of drunkenness. Tului had died of the same complaint a little 
earlier. Chaghatai died soon after. 

INTERREGNUM: TURAKINA KIIATUN: KAYUK 

Ogtai had nominated his grandson, Shiiman, to succeed him but 
the matter had to be confirmed by a Quriltai and pending it, Ogtai’s 
senior widow, Turakina Khatun, acted as regent. Turakina wanted her 
own son, Kayuk, to be elected; but as she was a woman with intense 
likes and dislikes and was moreover in the hands of a Muslim adven- 
turess, Fatima, anarchy reigned supreme at the Mongol centre for 
five years. 

Kayuk was elected Qa-an by the Quriltai of 1246. He put an end 
to his mothers misgovemment and she died soon after. 2 But Kayuk 
was unfit for his high office, and could not keep the descendants of 
Chengiz Khan together. In 1248 Kayuk and Batu, the premier 
Chengezi prince who had not come to the Quriltai of 1246, began 
marching against each other, apparently with the intention of fight- 
ing. But when they were at a weeks journey from each other— 
Kayuk was to the north of Beshbaligh and Batu was at Ala-qama— 
Kayuk died suddenly at the age of forty-three. 

MANGU QA-AN 

On the pretext that he was suffering from gout, Batu summoned 
an informal Quriltai at his camp. He refused the crown for himself, 
but prevailed upon the princes present to accept Mangu, son of 
Tului, as their Qa-an. The princes of the Ogtai and Chaghatai branches 
had sent their representatives, who agreed with this decision. But 
when the formal Quriltai was held at Qara-Quram in 1231, these 
princes refused to come in spite of repeated summons; and on 1 July, 
the date fixed by the astronomers, Baraka, acting on behalf of his 
brother, Batu, placed Mangu on the throne. Later on some of the 
hostile princes came near the Quriltai encampment, but it was dis- 
covered in time that their carts were full of arms and it was suspected 
that they had planned a midnight attack on the princes', who were 
enjoying themselves at the Quriltai. They were tried, condemned and 
put to death. Mangu Khan, next, acting on the advice of Mahmud 

2 Kayuk w as said to be a. Christian but the follow ing letter of his to Lout's IX will 
give an idea of the sort of Christianity he professed : 'Cod has commanded my ances- 
tors and myself to send our people to exterminate the wicked nations. You ask if I am 
a Christian. Cod knows! And if the Pope wishes to know also, he had letter come and 
see.* {lloicorth, Vol. I, 163). 
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Yalwaj, sent one army of a hundred tliousand and another of twenty 
thousand to capture the hostile princes, who had remained at home. 
Some seventy princes and high officers were put to death. Batu, the 
ruler of the Golden Horde, was friendly but independent. The rest of 
the Mongol empire was brought under Mangus control. 

In accordance with the wishes of Chengiz and of Chaghatai him- 
self, the latter had been succeeded by his grandson, Qara Halaku. 
But Kayuk set aside Qara Halaku on the ground that a grandson had 
no right to supersede a son, and placed a son of Chaghatai, Yesu, who 
was almost constantly drunk, on the throne. Qara Halaku appeared 
at Mangus Quriltai and his throne was restored to him. But he died 
on his way home; Mangu settled the kingdom on Qara Halaku’s son, 
but as he was a minor, Qara Halaku’s widow, Orgina, was asked to 
carry on the government. 

QUBALAI AND A R I Q BUQA 

Halaku completed the conquest of Iran during Mangus reign, but 
Qubalai’s task was more difficult and Mangu marched to help his 
brother against the Sung. He died of dysentery in 1260. Qubalai at 
Peking, and after him his brother, Ariq Buqa, in Mongolia, proclaimed 
themselves Qa-ans after holding separate Quriltais. After a civil war 
of four years, Ariq Buqa submitted to Qubalai in 1264. His life was 
spared and he died soon after. The descendants of Chengiz were now 
governing the inhabited world from Peking to Hungary. But with the 
death of Mangu, the Mongol central government vanished. 

HALAKU’S MARCH TO IRAN 

Mangu made careful preparations to ensure his brother’s success 
as the ruler or ‘Khan of Iran. All Mongol princes were asked to send 
him two soldiers from every unit of ten. The desolated region of 
Khurasan, which had been administered successively by Chin Timur, 
Korguz and Amir Arghun, along with the whole of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab up to the Ravi, which the Mongols had seized, was trans- 
ferred to Halaku; and all Mongol officers in these regions were directed 
to take their orders from him. The decision was also taken to anni- 
hilate the Ismaili state of Alamut and the caliphate of Baghdad. 

Rashiduddin says that Mangu had asked Halaku to spare the 
Caliph in case he was subservient; but there was always a danger of 
tlie revival of the Caliph’s power and Halaku was quite determined 
to liquidate both states. But diplomacy required that he should first 
win over orthodox Muslim opinion by attacking the heretic state, and 
then attack Baghdad after terrorizing the orthodox. Also Mongol 
diplomatic traditions, which required die maximum of territorial 
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gains with the minimum of fighting, induced Halaku to extend pro- 
mises of security both to Muslim rulers and their subjects, which he 
had no intention of keeping; and the fact that surrenders in all cases 
were followed by wholesale massacres rightly won him the reputation 
of a liar, whose promises were not worthy of consideration. But this 
aspect of his character was not clear to the world till after the fall of 
the Abbasid caliphate, 

ANNIHILATION OF THE HERETIC KINGDOM 
OF ALAMUT 

Though the enterprise was decided upon by the QuriUai of 1251, 
Halaku did not cross the Oxus till the spring of 1255. The delay was 
due to diplomacy rather than to laziness. Summons were sent to all 
the 'sultans’ and ‘badshahs’ of Islam as well as the smaller fry asking 
them to send their contingents for the conquest of Alamut; if they 
failed to do so, the fate of Alamut would also be their fate. Important 
Muslim chiefs came personally. First came Shamsuddin Kert of Herat 
and after him Atabak Sa'd from Fars and Izzuddin and Ruknuddin 
from Asia Minor (Ruin). The Caliph sent a letter of submission but 
no troops. A Mongol army under Qaitu-Buqa, the senior officer of 
Halaku in this enterprise, had begun operating against the infidel forts 
in Qahistan in 1253. 

On 31 December 1253, Alauddin of Alamut was assassinated and 
his son, Ruknuddin Khurshah, succeeded him. When the main 
Mongol army had reached Qahistan, Halaku’s ambassadors informed 
Khurshah that he was not responsible for the sins of his father and 
that no harm would come to him, provided he destroyed all his forts 
and then came down with his people and offered his submission. In 
spite of the madness and tyranny of Alauddin, the spirit of Hasan bin 
Sabbah still survived among the Ismailis, and a courageous ruler 
commanding the 105 inaccessible forts of the Alamut kingdom could 
have brought the Mongols to their knees. But Ruknuddin was weak, 
spineless and inexperienced; he made a show of dismantling some 
forts and asked for permission to come out after a year. Halaku, on 
his part wanted to terrorize Khurshah into submission, to treat him 
well so that he may order the garrisons of all his other forts to sur- 
render, and then to execute them to the last man. 
r .^ n >^ November 1255, Halaku began to invest Maimun-Diz, the 
fort where Ruknuddin Khurshah was living, and gave him an ulti- 
matum of five days. The conquest of the fort did not prove easy, but 
Khurshah came to Halaku on 2 December 1255, and offered him all 
Jus treasures, which were not up to their popular reputation. Khur- 
shah was, for the time being, treated with great consideration; and a 
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yarligh of Halaku promising them security, backed by a command of 
Khurshah, induced the garrisons of the heretic hill-forts to come down 
and surrender themselves to tire Mongols. But the fort of Lambsar 
(or Lamasar) held out for a year till it was paralyzed by an epidemic, 
and the fort of Girdkoh continued its resistance for full twenty years. 
This at least gives some indication of what brave leadership could 
have achieved. Khursliah fell in love with a Mongol girl and Halaku 
allowed hint to marry her. Then he desired to go to Mangu’s court 
and Halaku allowed him to proceed. 

'There are divergent stories of the manner of Khurshah’s death,’ 
Rashiduddin tells us, 'but according to the correct narrative when 
Mangu Qa-an heard of Khurshah’s coming, he said, “Why is he 
coining here? He should be put to death as soon as possible/’ He sent 
messengers who killed Khurshah on the way. On this side (in Iran) 
after Khurshah had been sent away, all his relations and followers — 
men, women and even children in the cradle — were put to death .’ 3 
A whole community of several hundred thousand, or possibly over a 
million, was slaughtered like cattle. Degenerate Muslim orthodoxy 
considered this a service to Islam. 

END OF THE ABBASID CALIPHATE 

It was next the turn of the ‘orthodox caliphate’ of Baghdad. 
Halaku Khan summoned Baiju Noyan, the successor of Chormughan, 
and gave him a sound scolding. ‘Apart from frightening the troops 
with the prestige and the dignity of the Caliph, what else have you 
done?’ Baiju explained that he had conquered the whole of Iraq till 
the frontiers of Rum (Asia Minor) but his troops were not sufficient 
for the conquest of Baghdad. Halaku fixed his headquarters at Hama- 
dan and began to prepare for the liquidation of the caliphate. An 
order was sent to the Caliph Mustasim telling him that he had acted 
disloyally in not sending any troops against the ‘heretics’ and that his 
safety now lay in destroying die ramparts of Baghdad and filling up 
the ditch; he was then to come to Halaku personally, but if that was 
not possible, he was to send his wazir, Muavyaduddin Alqami, and 
his Dawutdar (Ink-bearer). 

But would Halaku’s Muslim allies prove loyal to him against the 
caliphate? It was necessary to set an example that would leave the 
matter in no doubt. Husamuddin Akka, the Caliph’s governor of 
Dertang, had submitted to Halaku; after that he had begun intriguing 
-with the Caliph and had undertaken, at a price, to defend Baghdad 

3 Jamiut Tawarikh, Paris edition, 1317, 65. (This edition only covers the career of 
Ilalaku.) 
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with one hundred thousand horsemen. The Mongols, without reveal- 
ing that they had discovered his conspiracy, induced Akka and his 
garrison to come down from their fort by the same sort of false 
promises of security that they had made to Khurshah and the heretics; 
and once Akka and his garrison were in their power, the Mongols 
slaughtered them to the last man. Nasiruddin Tusi, the famous scien- 
tist whom Halaku consulted, advised him to pay no regard to popular 
rumours as to what would happen in case the Caliph was killed. 
Many companions of the Prophet had been martyred and many 
caliphs had been killed, but nothing cataclysmic had happened. The 
conquest of Baghdad would lead to one result only — Halaku would 
reign there in place of Must'asim. 

Meanwhile Baghdad was hopelessly divided between a peace- 

a led by the wazir, Muayyaduddin Alqami, and a war-party led 
ie Dawatdar and Sulaiman Shah. Both parties blamed each 
other, but neither party had a programme that could ward off the 
doom of Baghdad. "The people’, says Rashiduddin, ‘were tired of the 
Abbasids and hated them.’ So in complete ignorance of their own 
future, they developed no enthusiasm for the Caliph and the cali- 
phate. The wazir advised humble and effective submission, so that 
the Abbasid caliphate may outlive the Mongols as it had outlived 
other imperial dynasties; the Caliph was to send Halaku a substantial 
part of his treasures and to put Halaku's name in the Friday sermon 
and on the coins. 4 The Dawatdar said he would plunder these 
treasures as soon as they came out of Baghdad, and so nothing could 
be despatched. On the other hand, trained soldiers were not avail- 
able; the war-party could only enlist city-hooligans and the Caliph 
was unwilling to waste his treasures upon them. So nothing was done. 

Halaku started from Hamadan at the beginning of January 1357. 
Baiju and other officers were ordered to proceed against Baghdad by 
way of Mosul; Baghdad was to be surrounded on all sides, and parti- 
cular care was to be taken that no boats may be able to fly up the 
river Tigres. Halaku had no objection to prolonged negotiations while 
he was subduing the territory round Baghdad and maturing his mili- 
tary plans. The Caliph told him of the greatness of his dynasty, but 
also promised to pay a yearly tribute if Halaku would withdraw. 
Haying come all this way', Halaku replied, ‘how can I return without 
seeing the Caliph? After I have met him personally, I will ask for his 

R i?7*r "' az ' r * Alqami, was a Shia and Halaku appointed him to govern 

liaghdad after the Caliph had been murdered, the Sunnis have accused him of treason 
o hlS m r «cr But there is no real justification for this charge. Ilis advice was sincere, 
JJJJ 1 - MonS ° ,s " ou,d have I" 11 an end *° the caliphate, whatever the policy of 
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permission to withdraw/ Ultimately the terrible Mongol attack was 
delivered. The Dawatdar was defeated and fled back, and on 30 Jan- 
uary 1258, the siege began and continued for six days. Halaku ordered 
six tjarlighs (orders) to be written and shot into the town tied to 
arrows; they promised security of life to qazis (judges), danishmands 
(educated persons), shaikhs (mystics), the descendants of Hazrat Ali 
and to all who did not take up arms. 

When the Mongols had captured the ramparts, the Caliph gave up 
all hopes and started negotiations. On 7 February 12-58, the Dawatdar 
and Sulaiman Shah came out of the city, but they were sent back to 
bring out their troops, so that they may be allowed to proceed to 
Egypt or Syria. ‘The soldiers in Baghdad decided to come out with 
them and also a lot of other people in the hope that they would be 
allowed to survive. But tire)' were divided into groups of 10,000 and 
1,000, and all of them were put to death. Those who remained in the 
city sought refuge in cellars and drains/5 The Dawatdar was put to 
death on 8 February and after that Sulaiman Shah with seven 
hundred persons related to him was killed. 

On 11 February the Caliph came out with his three sons and three 
hundred notables and presented himself before Halaku. Halaku talk- 
ed to him courteously and showed no anger. ‘Order the people of 
Baghdad to throw off their arms and come out, so that I may have 
them counted’, he commanded. The Caliph sent messengers to the 
city to proclaim that the people were to throw away their arms and 
come out. The people came out, group after group, and the Mongols 
killed them. 5 6 On 14 February the general plunder of the city began; 
the Mongol army entered the city and apart from a few houses 
belonging to herdsmen (g awitjan) and poor people, it burnt every- 
thing, wet and dry. On 16 February Halaku proceeded with his officer s 
to the palace and ordered the Caliph to be brought. ‘We are your 
guests. What presents have you for us?’ The Caliph, who was trembl- 
ing with fear from head to foot, offered 20,000 dresses, 10,000 dinars 
and other valuables. Halaku ordered them to be distributed among 
those present. But he was obviously dissatisfied. What you have 
above the ground is known and belongs to my people; tell me where 
your underground treasures are? The Caliph confessed that there was 
a tank full of gold in the middle of the palace. Excavation revealed 
that it was full of 10 0-misqal 7 gold pieces. It was found that the 
Caliph had a haram of 700 women and 1,000 servants. At his repeated 


5 Jamiut Tawarikli, Paris edition, 92. 

6 Ibid., 93-94. 

7 One vuscjol is equal to a dram and three-sevenths. 
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requests, one hundred of his women were left to him. The surviving 
citizens then sent a deputation asking for mercy and Ilalaku ordered 
the murders to be stopped. 

On 21 February 1258, Halaku marched away owing to the stench 
of the decomposing corpses. ‘Towards the end of the same day the 
Caliph was put to death with his eldest son and five servants in the 
village of Waqf/ 8 Next day all those who had come with him out of 
the Kalwazi Gate of Baghdad were martyred. None of the Abbasids 
found were left alive, apart from some who were not deemed worth 
considering.^ The end of the Abbasid caliphate has been considered a 
great event by later historians. But the only feeling among contem- 
poraries was that of regret. There were no political repercussions. The 
city of Wasit resisted and forty thousand of its inhabitants were 
massacred. The Mongol conquest of Iran and Iraq was now complete. 

CAPTURE OF SVRIA.V CITIES 

The conquest of Syria and Egypt was an integral part of Halaku’s 
plan and he started for Syria on 12 September 12-59. The kingdom of 
Egypt had come into the hands of the Mameluks or slave*officers, but 
the cities and districts of Syria were ruled by the descendants of 
Salahuddm Ayyubi, the Muslim hero of the First Crusade. The rulers 
of Syria did not unite against the Mongol invader, though many of 
them fought bra\ cly. The task of the Mongols in Syria was, therefore, 
simplified; it meant the reduction of cities and forts, one by one, with 
no field-force to fear. Aleppo resisted the Mongols for forty clays but 
was captured in November/December 1259, and plundered for seven 
days. ‘Mahiizi says that the streets were encumbered with corpses 
and the Mongols marched over them. The number of women reduced 
to slavery he calculates at 100,000/10 . 

Tile inhabitants of the fort of Harim resisted the Mongols for a 
long time; Halaku promised them security, but when they came down, 
he ordered them all to be put to death. Malik Kamil, ruler of 
Miafariqain in Diarbekr, told Yeshmutli, son of Halaku, that his father 
was a liar and that he was not going to be deceived. Led by him the 
people of Miafariqain resisted the Mongols for a whole year but were 
ultimately driven to cannibalism for lack of provisions and forced to 
surrender. Malik Kamil was taken to Halaku, who ordered his flesh to 
be cut and put into his mouth till he died (1259). According to Rashid- 
uduin, Malik Kamil was a pious man, who earned his livelihood as a 

o wa5 SPCI< ‘ l and it is useless gtipssing about it now. 

9 Jomtut Tauarikh, 96. bo 

10 How orth, llfrfory p f the Mongols, VoL III, 148. 
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tailor. Malik~Sa‘id, ruler of Mardin, also informed Yeshmuth that he 
could not trust tire word of the Mongols, but after the siege had gone 
on for eight months, Sa‘id was poisoned by his son, Muzaffaruddin, 
who decided to surrender. Halaku appointed him in his father’s place 
and Mardin was not plundered. Under these circumstances Malik 
Nasir, ruler of Damascus, fled to Egypt and the inhabitants made 
terms with the Mongols. 

E G Y P T I AN VICTORY OVER THE MONGOLS 

Fast runners brought to Halaku the news of Mangu Qa-an’s death 
in the summer of 1260. He was greatly distressed and decided to 
retire from Syria, leaving charge of it’ to Qaitu-Buqa. But before 
doing so, he sent an ambassador with forty servants to Qanduz, the 
king of Egypt, with the usual Mongol insolence : ‘God had granted 
the government of the world to the family of Chengiz Khan; Qanduz 
was, therefore, to submit, accept a tribute, present himself personally 
before Halaku and request for a Mongol shuhna to represent Halaku 
in Egypt/ 

Qanduz and his. people for once rose equal to the occasion. ‘The 
Mongol power is so great’, Qanduz told his counsellors, 

‘that there is no degradation in submitting to it. But Halaku’s 
pledges and promises cannot be trusted. He promised security to 
Khurshah, to the Caliph, to Husamuddin Akka and to the ruler of 
Irbil, but once thev were in his hands, he put them all to death. 
There are three alternatives — migration of the whole people to the 
west, treaty and agreement with Halaku, or war. Now migration 
is inconceivable.’ 11 

, His officers added that agreement was equally impossible; so war 
was decided upon. At night they put Halaku s ambassador and his 
servants , to death and then started on the campaign. Officers and 
soldiers’ of excellent calibre had been taking refuge in Egypt owing 
to the advance of the Mongols, and thev were all available for the 
struggle. Unless they succeeded in the war, Cairo would he a second 
Baghdad; Halaku had shown his criminal hand so often that any fur- 
ther deception was impossible. 

Baidar, the first Mongol commander they met, was driven back to 
the river Asi. ‘Qaitu-Buqa, the chief commander, who was at Antioch 
(Baal Bakka), hastened against them with an army of about ten 
thousand like a river of lire with great confidence in his power and 
prestige.’ In the battle that followed on 3 September 1260, the 

11 Jamiut Tawarikh, Paris edition, 1847, 111, 
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Mongols were stupidly self-confident while the Egyptians showed 
first-rate tactical skill. Qanduz, leading the centre, retreated and the 
Mongols followed, killing the Egyptians. Then three Egyptian contin- 
gents, who were hiding in ambush at three different places, jumped 
at the Mongols. ‘The battle raged from the morning to the afternoon 
prayer; it was impossible for the Mongols to make any further stand 
and they were defeated/ 12 A number of Mongols had taken refuge in 
a reed-forest; the Egyptians killed them by burning the forest. Qaitu- 
Buqa was captured alive. According to Rashiduddin, Qaitu-Buqa 
fought bravely and also talked bravely after he had been captured. 
But when he threatened them with the wrath of Halaku, they cut off 
his head to prevent him from talking further nonsense, and sent it 
to Cairo. 

‘The victory of the Egyptians’, says Sir Henry Howorth, ‘was a 
turning point in world history/ Its importance lay in the fact that it 
liquidated the idea of Mongol invincibility and put an end to the 
further expansion of Mongol power. Within the regions under their 
sway the Mongols had barbarously put an end to all opposition, and 
their power could be maintained there for some generations; but they 
could only cross their frontiers hereafter at the cost of their heads. 
Damascus was set free after the Mongols had controlled it for seven 
months and ten days. ‘The Mongols were driven out of Syria till the 
river. The camp of Qaitu-Buqa Noyan was plundered and his women, 
children and followers were taken awav as slaves. The (Mongol) offi- 
cers and tax-collectors in Svria were ail killed, except the tax-collec- 
tors of Damascus, who had fled on the night the news arrived/ 12 

Halaku was in no position to retaliate. Batu, the Khan of the 
Golden Horde, had been succeeded bv Ins brother, Baraka in 1255 or 
12o6. Ilalaku resented the ways of Baraka as the senior prince. 
Baraka, who had become a Musalman, had even more serious com- 
plaints against Halaku’s policy. Baraka’s general, Buqa, who ventured 
into the territory south of Darbend, was defeated. But when Halaku’s 
son, Abaka, marched north beyond the river Terek, be suffered an even 
more severe defeat. Abaka fought from the morning to the afternoon 
on 13 January 1263, and then fled across the frozen Terek, but the ice 
gave way and many of his soldiers were drowned. 

Halaku had now to follow a defensive policy for he was surround- 
ed by enemies on all sides — Egypt, Baraka, and the newlv risen power 
of the descendants of Ogtai and Chaghatai in Central Asia. A Mongol 
general, Sali, had captured Kashmir and sent plentv of captives from 

12 I bid., 113. 

13 ibid., 44. 
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there. 14 But Halaku was in no position to send help to his officers in 
the Punjab, and remained on peaceful terms with the kingdom of 
Delhi. He died on 8 January 1264, at the age of forty-eight. 

THE IL KHANS OF PERSIA 

The descendants of Halaku, who exercised authority in Persia after 
him, are known as 11 Khans’. They were eight in number — (1) Abaka 
Khan, son of Halaku (1264-82); (2) Takudar Aghul, brother of Abaka; 
he accepted Islam but was overthrown by his nephew, Arghun, and 
murdered (1282-84); (3) Arghun Khan, eldest son of Abaka (1284-91); 
(4) Gaikhatu Khan, son of Abaka (1291-95), killed by rebels; (5) Baidu 
Aghul, killed by Ghazan after he had been on the throne for eight 
months; (6) Ghazan, son of Arghun (1295-1304); (7) Aljaitu Khan 
Khuda-Bandah, son of Arghun (1306-16); and (8) Abu Said Khan, son 
of Aljaitu (1316-34). Abu Said ascended the throne at the age of 
twelve and after his death the central government disappeared. In 
the same year (1334) Timur was bora. 

The traditions of family good-will desired by Chengiz Khan had 
vanished after Mangu’s massacres of 1251. Among the 11 Khans’, as 
Rashiduddin remarks, succession, even when it was legal, had to be 
ensured by the sword. The same insecurity appeared among the highest 
officers. Since the whole country had been thoroughlv plundered, and 
no proper attempts at reconstruction had been made, the wazirs could 
not honestly perform the duty of balancing the budget; and as a result 
the wazirs of the 11 Khans’ were dismissed after short periods of office 
and put to death on the ground that they had embezzled public 
money. It is said that only one wazir escaped with his life, and among 
the wazirs killed were Shamsuddin (the elder brother of Alauddin Ata 
Malik Juwayni) and the great historian, Rashiduddin. Add to it, there 
was a constant conflict between the higher Mongol nobles and the 
‘II Khans’. Malik Nauroz, a son of Malik Arghun, who had governed 
Khurasan for thirty years under the old regime, contributed greatly 
to putting Ghazan on the throne and then proceeded to fill up all the 
highest offices of the state with his own relations, so that he may remain 
in supreme control. Ghazan in retaliation ordered Nauroz and most 
of his relations to be put to death. Malik Chaupan, the premier officer 
of Abu Said Khan, was killed along with many of his relations in the 
same manner. 

Takudar Aghul, brother of Abaka, accepted Islam and took the 
title of Sultan Ahmad. The rebellion against him may have been partly 
due to resentment against his conversion. But when Ghazan accepted 


14 Ibid.. 4 4- 
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Islam under the name of Mahmud, public opinion was ripe for the 
change and most of his officers also became Musalmans. But it must 
be clearly understood that mere conversion did not mean the rejection 
of the yasat of Chengiz or the acceptance of the principle of the 
sanctity of human life, which is the essence of all great religions but 
which the //asnr completely ignore. Thus Ghazan's reign was marked 
hv a terrible role of executions and ‘there is hardly a page of Rashid- 
uddin (his official historian) without the notice of the execution of 
some public functionary-* 15 Both rulers and nobles killed each other 
with all the refinements of cruelty. 

Under these conditions the ‘11 Khans’ had to follow a defensive 
foreign policy dictated by their weakness. They had neither an efficient 
arms’ nor a loyal people nor enough money in their treasury. Bad 
relations with Egvpt had been inherited from Ilalaku and victory on 
the whole lav with the Egyptians. Abaka was unequal to the Egyptian 
Baibar, who inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mongols at Ablestin in 
Rum on 16 April 1277. Abaka thought there would be a chance for 
him after Baibar's death and he sacked Aleppo for two days in 1280. 
But his general, Mangu Timur, suffered a crushing defeat and Abaka 
found a solution for his troubles bv drinking himself to death. The 
only other ‘II Khan’ who could challenge the Egyptians seriously was 
Ghazan. A showy victors’ in 1299 enabled him to hold Syria for about 
a hundred tlavs, and Damascus and the countryside were plundered 
in the usual Mongol manner. But in 1303 the Egvptians inflicted a 
terrible defeat on Ghazan’s armv outside Damascus; only one man 
out of ten returned home and his distress at this defeat probably 
hastened Ghazan’s death at the early age of thirty-three. 

From the east, Burraq, a Chaghntai ruler, attacked Khurasan and 
conquered most of it in 1267-68, and Abaka, who was at war with 
the Egyptians, offered to hand over the territory of Ghazni up to the 
Indus to Burraq in order to secure peace. But Burraq unwisely rejected 
the offer; he was badly defeated in a battle near Herat and was driven 
hack to Traus-Oxiaua, where he died in 1771 after becoming a Mnsal- 
man. Frontier skirmishes between the Tl Khans’ and the Qgtai- 
Chaghatai princes of Central Asia thereafter became an annual affair. 
The ‘II Khanf officers also kept tinkering at the Indian frontier with 
their own resources and on their own responsibility; and traitors to 
the kingdom of Delhi, who came to them for help, had to return 
disappointed. 

Wren Sultan Abu Sa‘kl Khan died in 13-34 without leaving any 
male issue, the central government of the ‘II Khans’ came to an end. 

15 Haworth, Hbtory of the Mongols, Vol. III. 421. 
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It was accepted on principle that only a descendant of Halaku could 
be a ‘Khan, but Ghazan had decimated the royal family so thoroughly 
that nearly all princes directly descended from Halaku were living in 
greater or lesser obscurity. So rival groups of officers put up rival Khans 
and fought under their banners, but they denied to their Khans even 
the semblance of power. The country was disturbed by their constant 
conflicts but no group could establish its authority over the whole 
country till Timur appeared on the scene. The rise of the Muzaffarid 
dynasty in southern Persia, whose greatest ruler, Shah Shuja, was a 
patron of the poet, Hafiz, would have been a blessing, but unfortu- 
nately the princes of this dynasty were in the habit of killing each 
other, and the country could not get from them the peace it so badly 
needed. 

THE OGTAI AND CHAGHATAI RULERS OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 

It is difficult to piece together a connected history of the Ogtai- 
Chaghatai uluses of Central Asia, who made such desperate attempts 
to conquer India during the reign of Alauddin Klialji. 16 When Mangu 
died in China in 1260, Orgina, widow of Qara Halaku, who was 
governing the ulus of Chaghatai with the help of Habsh Amid and 
his son, Nasiruddin, took die side of Ariq Buqa. But Ariq made the 
mistake of sending Ulghu, a grandson of Chaghatai, to this region. 
Orgina withdrew to Qara-Quram, but after the fall of Ariq Buqa she 
returned to her former territory and married Ulghu. 

Then a new figure, Qaidu, son of Khash, son of Ogtai, appeared on 
die scene. ‘Qaidu’, says Barthold, ‘must have been one of the most 
remarkable Mongol rulers.’ But our information about him is scanty. 
His fadier had died of drunkenness; so he never touched any intoxi- 
cant. He was a true Mongol in appearance and had (according to 
Rashiduddin) only nine hair in his beard. He was with Ariq Buqa in 
the troubled years, 1260-64, but when Ariq decided to go and submit 
to Qubalai, Qaidu refrained from going with him and claimed the 
hereditory Qa-anship of Ogtai. He seems to have created an army out 
of nothing, but the courage and discipline of his army became pro- 
verbial. ‘He did not sacrifice the interests of the civil population to 
the army, whose prosperity reached a high standard during his 
reign .’17 

Qaidu had to struggle hard with Ulghu, who died in 1265 or 1266. 

16 Bartholds Semirechye brings together all the scattered facts that can be dis- 
covered in Persian works. Marco Polo refers to Qaidu as a great Khan. Howorth and 
Mirkhond have also collected what they could, but much remains to be done. 

17 Barthold: Semirechye, 12 4. 
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After him Mubarak Shah, a son of Qara Halaku and Orgina, was pro- 
claimed Qa-an. Qubalai resented this claim and sent an army against 
Mubarak under a Chaghatai prince, Burraq, who defeated and sup- 
pressed Mubarak. Burraq and Qaidu first fought two battles and then 
held a Quriitai on the bank of the Jaxartes, where they decided to be 
an das or closest friends. For the expansion of their joint empire, Burraq 
invaded Khurasan but was defeated and returned to die in 1271. In 
1282 Qaidu selected Dawa Khan, a son of Burraq, to be joint-ruler with 
him. The two Khans had to fight on all fronts, but they had the most 
prosperous region of the Mongol empire in their hands and their power 
expanded. ‘Following the example of Chengiz, Qaidu formed military 
divisions under the command of his sons. In the last years of his lire 
he entrusted to them the defence of the marches of his kingdom. Urus 
was in command of the Chinese frontier, Bev Kecher on the border of 
the Golden Horde and Sarban in Afghanistan, from whence the 
troops of Qaidu and Dawa gradually dislodged the forces of the 
“11 Khans”.' 18 

Dawa seems also to have followed a similar policy. The two Khans 
made a strong effort to expand into India, the frontiers of which down 
to the Ravi had probably come into their hands a little before the 
accession of Alauddin Khalji in 1296; but the enterprise, though conti- 
nued for several years, failed disastrously. 19 Qaidu probably died in 
1301 and was succeeded by his son, Chapar. Dawa survived till 1306. 
Thereafter the Mongols of Central Asia were too busy in fighting each 
other to think of foreign lands. Alauddin Tarmshirin Khan, who 
ascended the throne in 1326, invaded India and seemed, for a time, to 
carry all before him. But the invasion was a mistake for his power was 
too weak at home. In 1332 a revolt was led against him by one Bazan, 
also a Muslim, on the ground that he neglected the Chengizi yflsas. ' 
Tarmshirin tried to fly to Gliazni, but he was captured and sent to 
Bazan, who put him to death. 

It is not possible to give an account of all the complicated affairs 
of Central Asia here. In a .it. 733 (1332-33), Qiran Sultan Khan mounted 
the throne, but he was cruel and bloodthirsty; it is said that when he 
called an amir to a Quriltai, the latter would first make his will and 
then go to the Khan. In a.h. 746 (1345-46) Amir Qazghan, who held 
the territory of Shali Serai, north of the Ovus, led a rebellion of the 
discontented amirs against the Khan. Qazghan was defeated in the first 

18 I bid., 128. 

19 Ziauddin Baraniin Lis TarlUiJ Tintz ShaJil shows no knowledge of any *tl Khan’ 

after IlataVu. But he refers- to Qntlugji Khwaja a? the son of Dawa, Khan -of Maw araun 
Nahr Amir Khimah in -Ws" Kl^Kainul Futuh refers to the 'carrion-eaters ‘of Qaidu' ’ 
(Persian text, 38). ' • • • 
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battle and lost an eve, while the Khan moved to Qarshi. But Qazghan 
challenged the Khan a second time, and Qiran was defeated and put to 
death after he had ruled Trans-Oxiana and Turkistan for fourteen lunar 
years. Thereafter the central government came under the control of 
Amir Qazghan; he first gave the Khanship to Danishmand Ughlan, a 
descendant of Ogtai Khan, but after two years he put Danishmand to 
death and gave the Khanship to Bayan Quli Ughlan, son of Surghuda, 
son of Dawa Khan. 

Qazghan is declared by the historians to have been a good ruler and 
a brave warrior. He marched in 1351 against Malik Mu'izzuddin of 
Herat, who had begun to behave like a sovereign prince, but accepted 
his submission out of regard for the welfare of the people. About the 
same time his son, Amirzada Abdullah, conquered Khwarazm. In 1359 
Qazghan was assassinated while hunting by his son-in-law, Qutlugh 
Timur Baraldai. His son, Abdullah, who seems to have been accepted 
as his successor, proved utterly unworthy of the post. Among other 
things, he put Bayan Quli Khan to death, because he wanted to take 
possession of the Khan’s wife and to put Timur Shah Ughlan, son of 
Bisun Timur, in his place. 

In order to punish Abdullah, Amir Bayan Saldoz marched from 
Hisar Shadman to Samarqand and was joined on the- wav by Amir Haji 
Birlas at Kish. Abdullah was defeated; he fled across the Oxus to Indrab 
and died there some time later. Timur Shah, the Khan, was put to 
death for no fault of his own. Bayan Saldoz and Haji Birlas could have 
established their power over Trans-Oxiana had they the energy and the 
capacity to do so. But Saldoz, though mild and humane in character, 
was too much devoted to the wine-cup and was hardly sober for a 
week during the year; Amir Haji Birlas, as the future was to show, was 
thoroughly incompetent. As a result the central power vanished, and 
the officers in charge of the eight or nine districts of Trans-Oxiana 
began to behave like independent war-lords. Yezdi, the official historian 
of Timur, enumerates them as follows — (1) Haji Birlas at Kish; 
(2) Bayazid Jalair at Khojend; (3) Amir Husain, son of Musalla, son 
of Amir Qazghan, was in possession of some territories and strove to 
attain to the power exercized by his grandfather; (4) Uljai Bugha 
Saldoz at Balkh; (5) Muhammad Khwaja Apardi at Shaburghan; 
(6) Kaikhusrau at Khatlan; (7) Aljaitu Apardi at Arhang; and (8) Khizr 
Yasuri at Samarqand. Add to it, Badakhshan was in the hands of pettv 
rulers, called shahs, who secure in their high mountains, ignored all 
external authority. 'Every amir and noyan, wherever he was, 1 ezdi 
remarks, 'considered himself leader and sovereign and raised the 
banner of oppression and independence. 

Meanwhile Turkistan (called Jattah by the historians of the period) 
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had separated itself from Trans-Oxiana. M'Tiile in Trans-Oxiana almost 
all Mongol settlers had been converted to Islam and some of the 
leaders of the Jattah also had Muslim names, our authorities state that 
a large part of the Jattah Mongols had not been converted to Islam. 
Also Turkistan or Jattah had its own Khan, Tughluq Timur Khan, son 
of Ughul Khwaja, son of Dawa Khan, who considered himself entitled 
to rule Trans-Oxiana also. 



VI. AMIR TIMUR 


CRIMES, APOLOGIA AND CONFESSIONS 

Among the killers’ who have claimed to belong to the Prophet’s 
creed, Amir Timur Gurkan, entitled the Sahib Qiran (Lord of Fortune), 
has surpassed all others with reference to the murder of peaceful non- 
combatant Muslims and, in a much smaller degree, non-combatant 
non-Muslims, who were beheaded by his orders or put to death in 
more original ways. 

It was a well-known fact that after a reign of thirty-six years 
(1370-1405), characterized by unrivalled military and political successes 
and world-wide murders, Timm - had gone to his account with a tor- 
tured mind, because crimes of this type cannot (according to Islam 
or any other creed) be forgiven merely owing to the repentance and 
prayers of the criminal. Also in the countries he had ravaged — the 
Arabian lands, in particular, where he was regarded as an anti-Muslim 
monster, a barbarian and a Hell-hound — there were not only murmurs 
of relief at his death but very audible curses of the dead tyrant. It 
was obvious that a good part of these curses would go into the his- 
torical literature of the Arabs and damn Timur for all time. Mean- 
while die Timurid empire had vanished, the only remnants being 
the minor kingdoms of Herat, Fars, Trans-Oxiana and Kabul. Timur 
had deft thirty-six descendants, at die: time, of his death and the family 
had remarkable power of multiplying;. nevertheless,, the Timurid 
princes kept killing each other or were beheaded by their enemies. 
Under these- circumstances Mirza Shah Rukh of Herat and his son, 
Sultan Ibrahim of Fars, thought it necessary to bring out an official 
history of Timur — the Zafar Nama of Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi — based 
upon the Chaghatai official records, information given by officers 
acquainted with facts and, finally, on royal decisions. The work was 
published nineteen years after Timur’s death. 

The Z afar Nama is intended to praise and justify Timur but, if 
the sugar-coating put for the sake of his royal patrons is taken away, 
Yezdi’s Zafar Nama becomes a charge-sheet against one of the world s 
greatest criminals. 1 

1 The greatest of anti-Timurid works is the Ajaihtil Maqdur f Ahwal-i Timur of 
Ibn-i Arab Shah in Arabic. Gibbon characterizes it as ‘malevolent’ on account of its 
hostile expressions, but there can be no doubt that Ibn-i Arab Shah expresses the 
opinions of his educated contemporaries about Timur. But since, in spite of his efforts, 
he had not the correct facts which were available to Yezdi, I have preferred to base 
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‘At a time when the truth was remembered by thousands 
(? millions)/ Gibbon remarks, ‘a manifest falsehood would have implied 
a censure on Timurs real conduct.^ Yezdi, therefore, admits the great 
massacres and destructions of Timur so that he may hide his smaller 
crimes. An attempt is made to justify Timur on the following lines, all 
of which end in a blind alley. 

(a) Yezdi’s work is full of Quranic verses, mostly irrelevant. The 
implication seems to be that Timur’s life was directed by Quranic 
ideas. But the following well-known verse, which was bound to came 
to the mind of any of his readers acquainted with the Quran, is totally 
ignored : ‘And he who kills a Musalman intentionally, his punishment 
is Hell, and it is a bad destination/ Is this a suggestion by silence? 

(b) This Universe is a manifestation of the One in the Many. The 
organs of the human frame, a microcosm of the Universe, are kept in 
order by the human mind. In the same way the power and authority 
of the monarch keeps society in order. On the basis of this weak simile 
and a misinterpreted verse of the Quran, Yezdi expects us to accept 
the following conclusion : 

> 'As successful monarchs and world-conquering heroes have a com- 
* plete portion of Divine favour— “And We have sent you as Our 
deputies ( khalifa ) on the earth", the Quran says'* — the Divine 
attributes of terror and kindness find their final expression through 
this highly honoured and distinguished group. Sometimes the 
lightning of their anger begins to fall and they bum the world 
with their wrath or overthrow a whole country, but when the wind 
of (Divine) favour begins to blow, they light a thousand lamps of 
mercy with their kindness and make a whole world prosperous / 4 

But since such an argument would have justified every crime, 
provided it was committed on a large scale, like the crimes attributed 
to the Pharoahs by the Quran, it is not pressed home. It was, however, 

this chapter on Yezdi’s official work. In India everything that was derogatory to Timur 
was suppressed, c.g. the last part of Afifs Tarikh-l Firuz Stahl. The jo-caHed ‘Institutes' 
(Tuzuk), consisting of tu,o parts, Policy ( Kankaf) and Regulations, in tchich Timur is 
made to speak in the first person, are proced by their internal evidence to be the 
absurd compilation of later times. But an Indian pilgrim, Abu Tahb Husaini, succeeded 
in rescuing a fragment of the confidential Autobiography prepared at Timur’s order 
in Turkish verse, this work has survived in spite of being proscribed by Shah Jahan 
and I have had do hesitation in using it. An Id-gah inscription cursing Timur has also 
survived in Delhi. 

2 Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter LXV. 

3 The Quran (as already noted) says this not about kings (maliJb) but about has, 
who alone among all living creatures is required to live according to a moral law. 

4 Zafar Kama, VoL II, 253-54. 
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taken up later on by Abul Fazl with reference to Akbar, but on a 
different plane. 

(c) The following statement about Timur is repeated again and 
again : 

‘The real character of His Majesty was inclined to justice and the 
promotion of the prosperity of the people and the object of his 
high ambition was tire building up of territories. The terror dis- 
played and the destruction wrought occasionally by his world- 
conquering troops was due to tire necessities of conquests, for 
countries cannot be annexed without punishments and the 
, establishment of prestige .’ 5 

But the term 'occasional’ can hardly be applied to the pl un der 
which his army collected year after year. ‘The officers of the victorious 
troops’, Sharafuddin admits, ‘were better provided and wealthier than 
the officers of other days.’ And as to the soldiers, it was understood 
on both sides that Timur’s high standards of military discipline would 
be relaxed when his genius and their toils had made the plunder of 
a rich city or a rich countryside possible. Some misbehaviour of the 
conquered people could always provide an excuse, and where even 
this was hard to find, they could, like the inhabitants of Damascus, 
be punished for tire crimes of their supposed ancestors several cen- 
turies earlier. Yezdi makes the most he can of Timur’s very meagre 
constructive work. 

(d) Another line of argument, repeated quite often, is to make 
Fate or Destiny responsible for Timur’s crimes. If prosperous cities 
were destroyed, it was because God had so willed it from the begin- 
ning of Time. Did Yezdi expect us to forget that this sort of justifica- 
tion is available for every crime and every criminal? 

There was a latent contradiction in Timur’s life. Ibn-i Arab Shah 
' is correct in saying that the yasas of Chengiz and the traditions of 
. the Mongols were fundamental to Timur’s character and policy, and 
that the Quran and Muslim traditions did not matter except as exter- 
nal forms. Nevertheless, his father and grandfather had been pious 
Muslims and he had been brought up in a Muslim atmosphere. So 
towards the end of his life, when he was face to face with death, his 
mind began to be tortured by the thoughts of the crimes he had 

committed. , . 

Clavijo, visiting Samarqand about the end of his reign, f° u ^d 
Timm - inaccessible, though his officers would not say that he was ill. 
Abu Talib Ilusaini in his fragment of Timur’s Autobiography refers to 


5 Ibid., 449 . 
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two very horrid dreams of Timur at this time 6 First, Timur dreamt 
that he was sitting on an elevation while the people, whom he had 
murdered, assuming hideous shapes, had formed a large circle which 
was gradually closing round him. When lie had been nearly surround- 
ed, Timur woke up in a fright. He wrote to his pir (religious guide), 
and the latter advised him to be more careful about his prayers and 
religious rites. But the second dream left Timur no margin of hope. 
He dreamt that he was before a great rfitonn or office and went in to 
enquire about the country whose revenue records were kept there. 
'We do not keep the revenue records of anv country but of human 
lives', he was told. ‘How much life is left to me?’ he enquired. 
'Hardly any', was the answer. This time even his religious guide could 
give him no consolation. 

The facts were so well known that it was impossible to bide them; 
so Yezdi tried to put them in the best perspective possible : 

‘When the power of the Sahib Qiran rose through Divine assist- 
ance, the inhabited world bad been under the firm power of tribal 
chiefs ( muhikut tatcaif) and various types of (petty) rulers for several 
years; and as the wars and struggles of the rulers of cities and dis- 
tricts axe bound to min and destroy the people, peace and security 
had disappeared from the countries and the great land-routes. Rob- 
bers had obtained control of the countryside and lawless tyrants of 
the cities, and the affairs of mankind had deviated totally from the 
path of rectitude. When in the human body, which is the epitome of 
the universe, poisonous elements accumulate and health declines, it 
is obvious that cure is not possible without strong purgatives, which 
throw out the diseased material. And when the diseased material is 
thrown out suddenly, many healthy tissues are also lost with it. 

‘Since Divine destiny had pre-ordained that the affairs of the 
world would be brought back to normal conditions through the sweet 
and bitter sharhat — the kindness and the terror — of the unrivalled 
Sahib Qiran, God's kindness elevated him above his fortunate con- 
temporaries and miraculously distinguished him with the grant of 
dominion. Consequently, by God's guidance, the claim for world- 
conquest and world-dominion began to germinate in his mind, and 
owing to Divine assistance he conquered the great countries of the 
world in a very short time. He seized them from the cruel tyrants of 
the time, adorned them with justice and equity and spread the carpet 
of peace in such a way that if a lonely man travelled with a vessel 
full of gold and silver from east to west, he would not be molested by 
robbers and wicked men. 

6 Manuscript to the Muslim University Library. 
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'But in the course of these events, as haslie idea that God had 
in this Book of Victory, many horrible thing'.od some time after his 
tions, plunder, enslavements — had to be orderecrom Chengiz. Yezdi 
conquest. So when His Majesty returned with goohtted world is not 
capital after the conquest of Syria, Rum and Georgia anco and other 
lishment of his power over the whole of Iran from one end ’lowing 
other, his eternal good fortune inspired him to make up for thoJe 
faults by a holy war — “and one holy campaign is better than this 
world and all that it contains.’ Therefore after the marriage celebra- 
tions of his grandsons were over, he called the princes and amirs — in 
accordance with Quranic precept, “Consult them in your affairs” — to 
a special meeting and spoke as follows : “Almighty God has given me 
such good fortune that I have seized the world with my sword and 
I have subdued the kings of the world through force and terror. God 
be praised for it, for few kings have equalled me in the extent of their 
territory, the strength of their dominion, the proper execution of their 
orders and the large number of helpers and followers ! And since such 
an object cannot be attained without terrorism, massacres and retalia- 
tions, during these campaigns and conquests, some events, which 
have led to the injury and distress of tire people, have taken place as 
a matter of necessity. At this moment I am determined to do some- 
thing to compensate for all these sins (isms). The virtue which every- 
man's hand cannot perform is war with kafirs (non-Muslims) and the 
overthrow of infidels, for this requires both power and prestige. It 
seems proper that I should take the army, owing to the campaigns of 
which these crimes have been committed, to China and Cathay, 
which are realms of infidelity, wage a holy war, destroy their fire- 
temples and idol-temples and build mosques and houses of (Muslim) 
worship in their place. Then, may be in accordance with the Quranic 
verse, 'Good things remove evil things’, this will lead to the forgive- 
ness of my faults.” ’ 7 

The above argument is summarized by Gibbon as follows : Tire 
torrents which he had shed of Muslim blood could be expiated only 
by the destruction of an equal number of infidels. But the Lord in 
His mercy had decided to save China, and the hand of death stiuck 
down Timur ‘with his sins full blown’ at Otrar. 

CAUSES OF TIMUr’s SUCCESS 

It is not difficult to point out the main causes that made Timur’s 
career possible. There was no large territorial authority for him to 
challenge; he could overthrow the district war-lords one by one 

7 Yezdi, Zafar Namah, Vol. II, 627-31. 
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two very horrid drear slightest danger of a combination between 
that he was sitting • 

murdered, assumicd soldiers of a very high standard could be had in 
was gradualbinost of the peaceful inhabitants turned into levies 
ed. Tinny Chengiz and his successors must have perished, but those 
and Survived had probably become professional soldiers. In any case 
iimur’s recruiting officers had no difficulty in finding the soldiers he 
wanted and for the fixed time he wanted. But it was understood that 
within this time, short or long, they would get enough plunder to last 
them for the rest of their lives; and Timur knew well enough that if 
his soldiers did not get the plunder they wanted, he would not be able 
to get recruits later on. 

Thirdly, in the countries conquered by the Mongols — Trans* 
Oxiana, Persia and Iraq — a Mongol governing class had been estab- 
lished; this class had been formally converted to Islam, but in most 
important matters it still lived by the traditions of the Mongols, which 
not only permitted but glorified wholesale massacres. Had any Muslim 
ruler before Chengiz ordered the wholesale destruction of cities, 
which had for centuries been the centres of Muslim culture and in- 
dustry, he would have been treated as a lunatic — disobeyed by his 
soldiers, deposed by his officers and put to death. But Chengiz had 
established the tradition of massacring peaceful city-inhabitants and 
Timur was able to continue the tradition. To these considerations we 
have to add the personal genius of Timur — capacity of learning from 
experience, extraordinary administrative and military skill, faultless 
judgement, ability to use and improve upon all the scientific inven- 
tions of his day, power to control his subordinates through punishments 
and rewards, diplomatic trickery and craft, and, above all, a mixture of 
great daring and extreme caution so that we seldom find him taking 
a false step. 

It is obvious that achievements like Timur’s, which were due to 
the unremitting labour of forty-six years, could be only possible for a 
man blessed with excellent health,’ exuberant physical energy and a 
physical frame that could stand all the trials to which it was subject- 
ed in ceaseless campaigns. A wound in the foot gave him the repu- 
tation of being lame, but he could walk three or four miles when 
necessary'. We often find him riding for twenty-four hours at a stretch, 
and applying himself to office-papers or to the arrangements of a 
siege or a battle after a sleepless night on horse-back. Unlike Jalalud- 
din Mankbami, he won no reputation by his personal combats, but 
when challenged to a duel by a Turkish opponent of equal status, he 
did not hesitate to accept it. 

Tlie tragedy of Timur’s career lay in the' fact that he had no other 
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principle beyond mere personal ambition. The idea that God had 
chosen him to rule the world came into his mind some time after his 
accession, but it was clearly an inheritance from Chengiz. Yezdi 
quotes a remark of Timur to the effect that "the inhabited world is not 
large enough for one great ruler’; and the people of Aleppo and other 
cities were punished for not immediately recognizing the following 
contention of Timur : ‘The Divine Decree has subjected the whole 
world to my power and the eternal God has assigned all countries to 
my command. And yet not a single public institution has come to us 
from Timur. Unlike the Seljuqs and other empire-builders of Ajam, he 
did- not bring peace and prosperity to the peoples he had conquered; 
he was incapable of even devising a law of inheritance for the mem- 
bers of his own family which would prevent them from blinding and 
killing each other. 

THE CONQUEST OF POWER 

In later days a lot of fuss was made of the fact that Timur ancj 
Chengiz were descended from the brothers, Tomnah and Qachuh ■ 
Bahadur, but this sort of honour Timur had to share with several 
thousand men then living. It is also claimed that Timur was descended 
from Qarachar Noyan, the wazir of Chaghatai, but the government 
of Kish and Qarshi had gone to a collateral branch, represented by 
his uncle, Haji Birlas. Timur’s father, Taraghai, and his grandfather, 
Takl, had passed their lives in affluent middle-class conditions, but 
they had no official status. Timur was a member of the aristocratic 
class, Mongoloid and respectable, but otherwise, as Yezdi insists, he 
was a self-made man and the real founder of the dynasty. 

Timur was born on the night of 7/8 April 1334. His father died 
when he was twenty-five and in the same year, spring of 1360, 
Tughluq Timur Khan (son of Ughul Khwaja, son of Dawa), the ruler 
of Turkistan (or the Jattah) invaded Trans-Oxiana to establish his 
hereditary claim. During the thirty-eight years that had passed since 
Tarmsliirin Khan’s death, there had been eight Khans in Trans-Oxiana 
and now there was no Khan at all. Three Jattah amirs were oideied 
to proceed against- Kish; Amir Haji Birlas fled across the Oxus, but 
Timur parted from his uncle, met the three Jattah amirs, who wel- 
comed him owing to his offer of allegiance to their Khan, and assign- 
ed Kish to him. But troubles at home compelled Tughluq Timur to go 
back, and Haji Birlas returned and took possession of Kish. 

Next year, in the spring of 1361, Tughluq Timur Khan returned 
again. Haji Birlas fled once more to Khurasan and was slain m the 
district of Sabzwar. Timur presented himself before the Khan and 
was welcomed. But the Khan decided that his presence m his own 
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country was necessary and left Trans-Oxiana in charge of his son, 
Ilyas Khwaja, with Amir Bitichek as his chief adviser. Timur may 
have been appointed as a counsellor, but Bitichek made up his mind 
to crush him. There was no alternative for Timur but flight; any one 
who handed him over to the government of the day would reap a 
rich reward, and for the next two years he was a hunted man. His 
one companion in his misfortunes was Amir Husain, a grandson of 
Amir Qazghan and the brother of his wife, Aljai Turkan Agha. 8 

Takl, the ruler of Khayuq, attacked them with a thousand men. 
They fought and killed Takl, but as a result of the battle they had 
only seven followers left. They managed to reach the chaul or desert 
area west of the Oxus, but three of their followers, who were Khura- 
sanis, fled away with their horses. Timur started for the oasis of Jauf. 
Being stopped in the way by some Turkomans, he hid his wife in a 
corn-well and prepared to fight. Fortunately, he was recognized by 
one Haji Muhammad, who told the Turkomans to behave properly 
and helped Timur to join Amir Husain at Mahmudi. But Timurs 
' v wprst misfortune was yet to come. The Turkish 9 ruler of Makhan, Ali 
Beg, son of Argfcmv Shah-of-tKe 1i7 us of Chun-gharbani, sent sixty 
men to capture him and confined him for sixty-two days in a dark 
room so full of fleas that Timur could not prevent them from climb- 
ing up his feet. But Muhammad Beg, the elder brother of Ali Beg, 
sent him a message Scolding him for this inhuman and purposeless 
ill-treatment of a brother Turkish aristocrat, and Timur was set free. 

Amir Husain then proceeded to Garmsir in southern Afghanistan 
beyond the reach of the Jattah, and Timur, after spending some days 
in hiding at Kish and in his elder sisters house at Samarqand, joined 
him there after collecting some of his followers in the way. The 
ruler of Sistan asked them to fight for him against the Siksiz; in the 
battle that followed Timur was wounded in the foot and had to wait 
at Tuman till he recovered. Relief came to the two adventurers owing 
to the death of Tughluq Timur; Ilyas had to go home to ascend the 
throne of his father, and Husain and Timur succeeded in defeating 
the retreating Jattah forces at the battle of the Iron Bridge. They then 
held a Quriltai and elected Qabl Uglilan, a descendant of Dawa 
Khan who had been living in abject poverty, as their Khan. Amir 
Husain kept the Khan with him. 

In May 1363, however, the Jattah forces attacked Trans-Oxiana 
once more. Husain and Timur were defeated after a stiff battle and 

8 The term og/ia was at that time used as a title for princesses. 

9 The term Turk and Mughal had gradually come to indicate the converted and 
the unconverted members of the steppe-groups. 
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fled for security to the region south of the Oxus. The victorious Jattah 
then marched to Samarqand, but the citizens led by two mullahs and 
a cotton carder, named Abu Baler Kabir, defied the Jattah army for 
four months and forced it to retreat. Amir Husain and Timur dien 
reappeared on the scene; they left the mullahs alone but punished all 
working class leaders who had defeated the Jattah. Lastly, Amir 
Husain insisted on collecting a heavy levy from die nobles, and Timur 
had to pay on behalf of his officers from his own pocket. 

Timur was not prepared to be loyal to his senior partner, who was 
grasping and arrogant. He consulted his fellow-amirs; they advised 
him to fight Husain, but when it came to a show-down, they went 
against him. As a result, Amir Husain’s power was established over 
the whole of Trans-Oxiana and Timur had to flv to the desert east of 
the Oxus. He had to face two more years of difficulty and want of the 
kind he had known before. In die midst of his misfortunes he surpris- 
ed friend and foe by capturing Qarshi with 243 men, when it had 
20,000 soldiers to defend it. The exploit was only important for its 
moral effect, for when Amir Husain advanced in full force, Timur had 
to fly across the Jaxartes. His last resource was to appeal to the Jattah, 
but since the majority of the Jattah had not yet been converted to 
Islam, the religious scholars insisted on an understanding between 
Timur and Husain. Timur agreed, and in the days of cooperation that 
followed, he helped Husain to conquer the shahs of Badakhshan in 
their Himalayan heights. Later on he described it ‘as mv stiffest fight’. 
According to Yezdi the following defects of Amir Husain’s character 
were responsible for his downfall, because they drove the amirs to 
join Timur — ‘greed of wealth, stinginess, harshness of temper, vio- 
lence of language, false ideas about himself, arrogance and haughti- 
ness/ 


Timur had no illusions about the amirs he had to deal with, but 
so long as the majority kept their word, he could ignore the promise- 
breakers. His terms seem to have been that Savurgamatish, a Timurid 
officer descended from Chengiz on whose loyalty he could rely, 
should be elected ‘Khan at the starting of the campaign, and that 
Timur himself should be elected ‘king with the title of Amir and 
the designation of Sahib Qiran in case of success. 

When all arrangements had been completed, Timur collected his 
forces and marched with the new Khan against Amir Husain, w io 
was at Hinduan, a fort he had built near Balkh, which had been m 
ruins since the time of Chengiz. Though some of Timurs allies desert- 
ed him, the issue was never in doubt. Timur’s message to Husain was 
simple and crystal clear: ‘Come out and obey Husain ultimately 
tried to hide himself in die mosque of old Balkh, but he was captured 
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ami brought before Timur with his hands tied. Timur shed crocodile 
tears and allowed him to depart all alone on horseback for the Haji 
pilgrimage. But two of Timur s officers put him to death before he 
could go very far; also two of his four sons were put to death while 
the other two succeeded in escaping to India. The fort of Hinduan 
was destroyed and Amir Husain’s houses were razed to ground. On 13 
April 1370 (12 Ramazan), Timur ascended the throne with the full 
ceremonial of a Mongol election; the assembled amirs knelt before him 
and 'promised to obey him with one heart and one tongue’. Timur 
decided to make Samarqand his capital. 

THE JATTAH CAMPAIGNS 

Timur’s first duty was to secure Trans-Oxiana against the Jattah. 
In the first fifteen years of his reign, Timur and his officers led some 
six campaigns against the Jattah and in 1375 Timur encamped in their 
land for over five months. The hero of the defence was Qamruddin 
Dughlat, who gave a good account of himself and kept harassing 
Umar Shaikh, Timur’s second son, who had been stationed at Andjan. 
By 1375 Timur had won great victories elsewhere but the power of 
the Jattah had not been broken. Timur’s campaigns in the early years 
of his reign were repeatedly paralyzed by the rebellions of his officers, 
who could fly from him to the Jattah or to the White Horde of Urns 
Klian. 

KIIWABA2M 

In the partitioning of Chengiz's territory between his sons, 
Khwarazm had gone to the «h/s of JujI; it was now in the possession 
of a Turko-Mongolian family that had the surname of Sufi and 
belonged to the Ghangirat sub-ulus. Timur waged five campaigns 
against Khwarazm, and since it was not a part of 'Trans-Oxiana, 
Timur’s policy towards it was one of terror and destruction. During 
the first campaign in 1372 the territory of Khwarazm was plundered, 
but so far as the city was concerned Timur accepted a treatv. In 1374 
Hasan Sufi, who had invaded Timur’s territory, submitted without 
fighting. Timurs third campaign was frustrated by the rebellion of 
bis officers at home. In 1375 Hasan Sufi tried to take advantage of 
Timur s war with Urus Khan, and Timur, on his part, was not prepar- 
ed for any further compromises. Khwarazm fell after a siege of three 
months and six daw. The victorious army extended its hands in 
plunder and seized both men and property. . . The buildings were 
destroyed and all persons of note — men of education, trained slaves 
(matcatis), persons who remembered the Quran by heart and artisans 
•—were marched to Kish- ..Women and children were enslaved and 
\ 
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the men weie put to death with swords and arrows/ 10 Lastly, when in 
1389 an army of Tughtamish marched to Trans-Oxiana via Khwarazm, 
Timur, who was then returning from Persia, decided on its total 
destruction. 'The world-compelling order was enforced that all the 
inhabitants of the city and territory of Khwarazm were to be marched 
to Samarqand; the city was destroyed and sown with barley/ 11 

TUGHTAMISH 

Our authorities refer to three kingdoms east of the Jaxartes: 
Turkistan controlled by the Jattah; Mughalistan till the river Irtish; 
and west of it the White Horde of Unis Khan. Tughtamish, a Juji 
prince, was defeated by Urus and fled to Timur. Since Timur refused 
to surrender Tughtamish, the result was a war without anv battle. 
Through three winter months of bitter cold, Urus Khan sat encamped 
at Saghnaq and Timur at Ofrar, some eighty-four miles from each 
other. Then Urus Khan retreated, probably because he was ill; be 
died soon after and so did Tokhta Kia, his eldest son. Meanwhile 
Timur Malik Ughlan, a habitual drunkard, ascended the throne of the 
Golden Horde. As a result Tughtamish succeeded in obtaining the 
throne of the White Horde with Timur’s assistance in 1376, and of 
the Golden Horde with its great capitals of Serai and Astrakhan 
through his own efforts. 

FIRST KHURASAN CAMPAIGN: HERAT 

Malik Ghiyasuddin Kert, the ruler of Herat, had considerably 
extended his dominions by the conquest of Naishapur and other dis- 
tricts, but he was in no position to withstand the assault launched 
against him by Timur in 1381. All the cities and forts along Timurs : 
route submitted, but the garrison of Qushanj decided to resist; as a 
result the fort was destroyed and the garrison put to the sword. The 
city of Herat fell into Timur’s hands, and Ghiyasuddin only attempted 
to defend the inner citadel. But the defence was paralvzed bv 
Timur’s order that soldiers who came to the ramparts to fight would 
be put to death but those who remained at home would be spared. 
Ghiyasuddin came out and submitted. The inner and outer doits of 
Herat were destroyed; the hoarded treasures of the Kert maliks came 
into Timur’s hands; and the securitv-monev from Herat was realized 
in four days. All the princes of the Kert family were arrested and put 
to death later. 

Meanwhile Timur’s officers hid captured Naishapur and Sabzwar. 

10 Z afar Namah, Vol. I, 299-300. 

11 Ibid., 448, 
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Timur marched north to Tus and directed Amir Wah am of Shaikh 
Baisu the ruler of Mazendaran, to appear before him To give Walt a 
foretaste of his power, he struck at Isfaram which was held by 
Wali’s officers. ‘All the inhabitants, Yezdt tells us, were massacred 
and the citv destroyed; nothing remained of Isfaram except tire 
name T 2 Claviio, who passed through Isfarain towards the end of 
Timur's reign, found the city in ruins, but some persons who were 
living in those rains gave the travellers the food they needed. 

SECOND KHURASAN CAMPAIGN 

Timur spent the winter in collecting his troops and in the spring 
of 1382 he marched by way of Makhan and Kelat into Khurasan. Ah 
Bee Chun-gharbani, who had imprisoned Timur once, found bimsell 
in a Samarkand jail. The Sadidis, a group of Ghurians who had tried 
bravely to defend the fort of Tarshiz, were captured and sent to 
defend the Turkistan forts of Timur. Khurasan, now cleared ol 
enemies, was placed in the hands of Timurs third son, Miran a 
A rebellion in Herat in 1383 was brutally suppressed. 


SISTAN AND SOUTHERN AFGHANISTAN 

Timur decided in 138-3 to proceed against Sistan in autumn i and 
to return by way of Garmsir, Qamlahar and Kabul. The fort o a z 
war, which had rebelled, was reduced. ‘Nearly two thousand person 
were seized, put over one another while still alive and bunt m o 
tower with earth and bricks, so that mankind, becoming aware o 
these punishments, may not be incited bv the demonor pn e 
throw itself into the well of destruction and perdition. The advance^ 
guard of the arm)' then ravaged the country up to the gate of is a 
city. Its ruler, Shall Qutbuddin, had no intention of fighting; he se 
his emissaries to offer his submission and then came out and surre , 
dered. But the resistance offered by some of his subjects svas ^ 13 
an excuse for destroying the city. “Hie warriors killed the bnia > an , 
and dug up the city. All were slaughtered, men and women, o 
\oung, from babies to men of a hundred years. Everything was 
or plundered, even nails in the walls.* . 

The Tatar armv then marched up the river Helmund. A uS ^. . 
dam across the river Helmund was totally destroyed. Tuman Tukeain. 
an unconverted Mongol, preferred to die fighting, and three 
of his unconverted followers, who were living in the fort of 
Pazar, were thrown down the hill or beheaded. The fort of . 

held by a tribe called Taaji, met a similar fate. The fort ot “ 


12 Ibid., 323. 
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Afghans of the Sulaiman hills was seized and the garrison distributed 
for execution among Timur’s soldiers according to Mongol tradition. 
Qandhar submitted without a struggle. The campaign brought Sistan 
and Zawalistan (Ghazni) into Timur’s hands. 

MAZENDARAN 

This Iranian province, with its capital at Astrabad, was governed 
by Wali, a descendant of Shaikh Baisu, an ‘II Khan’ officer, but two 
districts of eastern Mazendaran adjoining the Caspian sea, Amil and 
Sari, had been captured from its Turko-Mongolian officer, Afrasiyab, 
by Saiyyid Qawamuddin and his disciples. Mazendaran has a heavy 
rainfall of about 80 inches a year, and consequently tire forest in the 
region was very thick. In the spring of 1383 Timur cut his way 
through the forest to Astrabad in twenty days and then established 
his power there after a great slaughter. The Saivyids of Amil and Sari 
were ordered to obey his governor at Astrabad, but were otherwise 
left undisturbed for the time-being. Timur then marched to Azarbai- 
jan and captured Sultaniah, one of the capitals of the ‘II Khans’. 
Then thinking that his power there was safe, he returned to Samar- 
qancl. But in the winter of 1383-84 Tughtamish sent an army south 
via Darbend; it plundered Tabriz for ten days and then retreated. 
Since Tughtamish owed so much to Timur, his behaviour was un- 
expected, but a strong anti-Timurid party had been formed at his 
court. 

THE THREE YEAR CAMPAIGN 

Timur decided to take up the responsibility for the whole of Iran, 
ordered his recruitment officers to enlist an army for three years and 
started again in the. spring of 1386. He re-established his power at 
Azarbaijaii and this brought him into conflict with two new enemies 
— the Turkomans led by Qara Yusuf and later on by his son, Qara 
Muhammad, and Sultan Jalair, descendant of a famous 11 Khan offi- 
cer, Husain Buzurg, who governed Baghdad and a part of Iraq. These 
enemies were destined to worry Timur up to the end of his life, but 
for the present he decided to attend to other matters. 

(i) Malik A'izzuddin, the ruler of Lar-i Kuchak, was crushed; his 
fort of Khurramabad was captured and its garrison thrown down the 
hill-side, (ii) Timur carried fire and sword through Georgia' in the 
traditional Mongol manner and called it a “holy war. The lulei of 
Tiflis, called Buqrat, was captured; he decided to become a Musal- 
man and presented Timur with an armour which he claimed had 
been worn by the prophet David, (in) Since the Ottoman emperor, 
Bavazid II drum (Thunder-bolt), had been annexing the territories of 
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the independent princes of Anatolia, Tahrtan, the ruler of Erzrum, 
decided to side with Timur. Timur marched to the fort of Erzenjan, 
reduced it in one day and handed it over to Tahrtan. Bayazid, 
curiously enough, took no notice of the fact, (iv) Timur then sent his 
forces in all directions. Both Malik A'izzuddin Sher, the ruler of Van, 
and Tizak, the Christian ruler of Armenia, submitted, but since the 
garrison of Van insisted on resistance, it was reduced after a siege of 
twenty days and thrown down the hill-side, (v) Timur's next objec- 
tive was southern Iran, various districts of which were governed by 
princes of the Muzaffarid dynasty. Shah Shuja, famous owing to the 
verses of the immortal Hafiz in his praise, had appealed to Timur for 
his dynasty in a pathetic letter from his death-bed in 1384 and Timur 
had acceded to his request. Timur would have followed his usual 
policy of annexation, plunder and slaughter in anv case, for he had 
to reward his soldiers and establish a reign of terror. But the beha- 
viour of the Muzaffarid princes offered him a good excuse for their 
ultimate extermination. 

Zainul Abidin, son of Shah Shuja and ruler of Isfahan, had been 
summoned by Timur, but instead of obeying the order, he had im- 
prisoned Timur’s messenger. When Timur marched against Isfahan, 
Zainul Abidin fled to his cousin, Mansur, who had him blinded. The 
notables of Isfahan, however, came out to offer their homage to 
Timur, Timur put one of his officers in charge of the city; the popu- 
lation was asked to surrender its arms and horses, and Tatar officers 
were directed to supervise the collection of security-money by the 
city notables. But at night one Ali Kachli, an ironsmith from Tehran, 
began to beat a drum and a city crowd killed the collectors of 
security-money and some 3,000 soldiers. This gave Timur the oppor- 
tunity he wanted, 

‘Next day he directed the city to be captured, and apart from the 
quarters in which the Saiyyids and mawalis (judges) lived and the 
house of Imamuddin Wa'iz, who had died in the previous year, 
he ordered a general slaughter of the citizens with ever)' variety 
of cruelty. The houses of some people, who had protected the 
Tatar soldiers, also escaped. But the terrible order was given that 
every group of 1,000, 100 and 10 Tatar soldiers was to produce 
the number of severed heads allotted to it, and separate officers 
were appointed to sec to the enforcement of this order. I have 
heard from reliable witnesses that many soldiers, who did not 
wish to commit murder, purchased severed heads from officers in 
charge of the enforcement of the order (t/asaqis) and handed them 
over; at first the price of a severed head was 20 Kubki dinars but 
later on, when most soldiers liad handed oyer the heads demanded 
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from them, a severed head was offered for half a Kubki dinar and 

no one would purchase it.’ 13 

Some persons, who had not been slaughtered during the day, tried 
to escape at night, but as snow had fallen, they were traced owing to 
their footsteps to their hiding places and put to death. ‘According to 
the recorded figures, at least 70,000 persons were put to death and 
theh heads were piled up at various places outside Isfahan.’ 

When Timur proceeded to Shiraz, all the Muzaffarid princes came 
and submitted to him along with the Atabeks of Lar and Gurgin 
Lari, and the security-money for Shiraz was duly paid. Timur, who 
had received disturbing news from home, reassigned their territories 
to them and marched back, destroying Khwarazm on the way. 

PARTIAL CRISIS OF 1388-89 

Had there been any unity of plan between Timur’s domestic and 
foreign enemies, he would have faced a real crisis. Still his power, 
though shaken badly, was re-established by his officers during his 
absence. First, an army of Tuglitamish, marching by way of die dasht 
east of the Aral, sea and die Jaxartes, inflicted a severe defeat oil 
Timur’s son, Umar Shaikh, whom he had put in charge of Andjan, at 
the battle of Jagdalik; Umar Shaikh fled back to Andjan; Timur’s 
officers retreated to Samarqand to protect it, if necessary; and the 
invading army plundered the open country before retreating. Mean- 
while another army of Tughtamish, marching by way of Khwarazm, 
crossed die Oxus; it was unable to reduce Bukhara, but it burnt Zanjir 
Serai and plundered the open country up to the Jaxartes before 
retreating. 

Quite independently of Tughtamish, Ankatura, nephew of Haji 
Beg Arankut, marched widi die army of Mughalistan by way of 
Siram and Tashkent and besieged Umar Shaikh at Andjan. But then 
for some unknown reason he retreated to his own land. 

Too late in the day Muhammad Mirkali, the husband of Timur s 
daughter, Sultan Baklit Begum, rebelled at Samarqand and fled. He 
was pursued and captured by Umar Shaikh and put to death along 
with his brother, Abul Fath. The Burildai ulus rebelled in the south; 
it was pursued up to the Hindu Kush and its leaders fled foi ic uge 
to India. 

After Timur’s power had been re-established, Tughtamish march- 
ed across southern Siberia and attacked the cities east of the Jaxartes 


13 Ibid., 433-34. 
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in mid-winter. Though the snow reached up to the breast of his 
horses, Timur insisted on marching against the enemy. Tugh tarnish 
could accomplish nothing substantial and retreated. 

THE EASTERN CAMPAIGN OF 1391 

Though Timur was anxious to fight Tughtamish in his homeland, 
he accepted the advice of his officers that he should first attend to 
Khizr Khwaja Ughlan (son of Tughluq Timur) and Ankatura. Their 
advantage lay in the fact that they could wage a war in depth and 
their annihilation by Timur was not possible. Timur established his 
headquarters at Yilduz, a place two months’ journey from Samarqand. 
An army was sent to pursue Ankatura; it reached the Irtish and 
Timur’s officers crossed the river and carved their names on the tree- 
trunks on the other bank. The second army under Umar Shaikh 
marched up to a place called Qara Khwaja, three months* journey 
from Samarqand. Khizr Khwaja Ughlan was defeated but succeeded 
in escaping. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUGIITAMISn THROUGH 
THE QIPCHAQ 

Timur undertook a long campaign of about five or six months 
across the Qipchaq (southern Siberia), so that by attacking the Golden 
Horde from the north, he may deprive it of its natural advantage of 
war in depth and make flight impossible. The sufferings of his soldiers 
were great but so were their spoils. Timur's military genius and his 
careful dispositions ensured the complete defeat of Tughtamish at 
the battle of Volga. The victorious army then spread itself to collect 
spoils — heads of cattle, horses, boys, girls, carts and a special type 
of portable tent {khargha-i kotarma). “The soldiers of the arm}’, who 
used to have great difficulty in earning their daily bread, had by now 
collected so many horses and goats that they got tired of driving them 
hack and left some behind. 14 Five thousand boys and girls were 
enslaved for Timur alone and the ordinary soldier also got his share. 
Timur stayed at Serai for twenty-one days and then returned home by 
rapid marches. The main camp in charge of Amir Saifuddin reached 
the Okus in December 1391, after a forward and backward journey 
of eleven months.' 15 

14 Ibid., 549-50. 

15 The inarch across southern Siberia had to he carefully arranged; still Timur was 
not exploring a new region as is sometimes supposed. In fact it was a hackneyed 
path across which the armies of the Golden Horde had marched quite often. Timur 
asked his solders to leave a mound of stones at Alq Tiq; it may he there still, 
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THE FIVE YEAR CAMPAIGN (1392-96) 

Timur ordered his officers to enlist soldiers for a five year cam- 
paign, and after a short rest he started again in the spring of 1392. 
Only a brief notice of his chief achievements is possible here. 

(a) Amil and Sari : 

Saiyyid Kamiluddin and other Saiyvids were unwilling to accept 
the terms offered by Timur and took refuge in Mahanasar. Timur cut 
his way through the forest at the rate of half a farsakh per day. 'The 
fort of Mahanasar was reduced to a mound and is so still/ 16 The 
Ismailis and other people of erroneous faith were slaughtered, and 
the Saiyvids were sent to Tashkent. 

(b) Luristan : 

Atabek Pir Muhammad, ruler of the great Lur ( Luv-i buzurg ), 
came and submitted. Many places like Khurramabad, Wardjurd, 
Nehawand and Tustar were seized, and soldiers were appointed to 
suppress Kurds and robbers. 

(c) Southern Iran : 

During Timur’s absence the Muzaffarid princes had been engaged 
in a bitter civil war. When Timur reached Shiraz, Shah Mansur 
attacked a Timurid force of thirty thousand with three or four thou- 
sand men only; but leaving the main battle, he succeeded in reaching 
Timur and struck two sword-blows on Timur’s helmet. But soon after 
Mansur’s severed head was brought to Timur by his youngest son, 
Mirza Shah Rukli. The other Muzaffarid princes came and submitted. 
At Qumsha on 9 June 1393, Timur ordered all Muzaffarid princes, old 
and young, to be put to death wherever they may happen to be, and 
assigned all the territory held by the Muzaffarids to his son, Umar 
Shaikh. 

(d) Baghdad , Diarhekr, Georgia: 

Timur’s officers drove away Sultan Ahmad Jalair from Baghdad 
(August 1393). Timur stayed at Baghdad for two months and realized 
security-money from the inhabitants. lie then proceeded to the Syrian 
province of Diarbekr and conquered a number of foils. Shaikh Ibrahim 
of Sherwan became his loyal ally and the rulers of Gilan promised 
submission and tribute. In the summer of 1395 Timur waged a ■holy 
war against Georgia for a second time and plundered it up to Tuiis. 


16 Ibid., 376-77. 
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When starting on this campaign Timur had assigned the whole 
empire of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni’ to his grandson, Fir Muhammad, 
son of Jahangir. Later on ‘the whole empire of Halaku’ was assigned 
by him to his third son, Miran Shah. Umar Shaikh was coming to see 
Timur when he was killed by a stray arrow, shot from the fort of 
Kharmatu; the fort and its inhabitants were destroyed and Timur 
appointed Pir Muhammad, son of Umar Shaikh, a boy of sixteen, 
ruler of Fars in his place. 

(e) The Golden Horde and Southern Russia: 

Timur ordered a fresh recruitment; and then with an army, such 
as had not been seen since the days of Chengiz Khan, he proceeded 
north against Tughtamish, whom he signally defeated at the battle 
of the Terek (25 April 1395). Yezdi’s statement that Timur plundered 
Moscow is probably not correct, but southern Russia was certainly 
plundered up to the Don and the city of Quban was sacked. Serai 
was captured, plundered and burnt. Astrakhan tried to protect itself 
by a wall of ice-bricks; nevertheless it had to submit; its inhabitants 
were marched out and their city was burnt before their eyes. It was 
calculated that, in addition to other things, every Tatar soldier got four 

five girls as part of the spoils. 

(f) Hormuz: 

Before starting home from Hamadan in July 1396, Timur 
despatched his grandson, Muhammad Sultan, against Hormuz. 
Muhammad Sultan reduced the forts of the province and compelled 
Muhammad Shah, the malik of Hormuz, to submit. 

TIIE INDIAN CAMPAIGN 

Timurs grandson, Pir Muhammad, thought he could equal, or 
even surpass, the exploits of Sultan Mahmud and ended by getting 
himself into a mess. In the winter of 1396-97 he captured Uchch and 
Dipalpur, established his daroghas at various places and then besieged 
Sarang Khan, the elder brother of Mallu Khan, at Multan. The siege 
dragged on through the six summer months and after Multan had 
surrendered, the monsoon set in. The horses of Pir Muhammad’s army 
died and he had to face the resentment of the people he had plun- 
dered. But Pir Muhammad, who was destined to degenerate into a 
worthless drunkard, was saved from his difficulties by the timely 
arrival of his grandfather at the village of Janjan bv the Bias, forty 
kurohs from Multan. 

_ Timurs Indian campaign was planned as a pure plundering raid 
with an excellent time-table. The summer months of 1398 could be 
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spent in a leisurely march, from Trans-Oxiana to the Indian frontier, 
but the campaign in India had to be finished in the course of the 
winter months of 1398-99. He had no time for long sieges. After his 
troops had been collected in the summer of 1398, Timur marched south. 
He had time enough to march from Indrab against two infidel groups 
of the Pamirs — the Inhabitants of Katur and the people of the Black 
Robe (Siijah Foshan). Timur succeeded in crossing the high mountains 
surrounding Katur; he burnt the houses of the infidels in the valley 
and then killed them on the mountain-top to which they had fled. 
But his general, Burhan Ughlan, who had been sent against the Black 
Robes, was defeated by them and fled back like a coward. This 
campaign, which had to be waged on foot, took eighteen days. 

Timur had to ensure the safety of his communications from Kabul 
through the territory of the Afghans by the building of forts and the 
punishment of the tribes. An Afghan chief, Musa, was induced to 
build the fort of Iryab and then put to death with his followers. The 
fort of Naghz was built by Timur’s own officers. The massacre and 
destruction of two Afghan tribes, referred to as Pumian and Kalatian, 
in die usual Timurid style created an atmosphere of terror for the 
security of the routes. From Naghz Timur proceeded by way of Bannu 
to the Indus; with the help of tripods, boats and reeds, his experts 
built a pontoon bridge across the Indus, which was crossed on 
21 September 1398. 

Timur’s real object was to plunder Delhi and he selected his route 
with care. Great cities had to be avoided; at the same time provisions 
had to be found for his soldiers by the plunder of helpless small towns 
and villages. He passed through a waterless tract or chaul, which the 
Z afar Nama calls the Chaul-i Jalali. 17 The muqadclams and rais of the 
Salt . Range ( Koh-i Jitcli ) helped Timur to cross dieir territory and 
obtained his favours. Shihabuddin Mubarak Shah, the ruler of Jazira, 
probably an island in the river Jhelum, tried to bar Timurs way, but 
he was crashed and forced to fly on his boats down the river. After 
marching for five or six days by the side of the Jhelum, Timur came 
to a fort at its confluence with the Chenab and ordered a pontoon 
bridge to be built. It was completed on 1 October 1398. 

In trying to justifv Timur’s Indian invasion, Sharafuddin Ali lezdi 
states that the central government of Delhi, though in Muslim hands, 
was weak. But that was no reason for extinguishing that helpless 
government altogether. The brutal fact was that Timur, as a lobbei, 
could afford to make no distinctions on religious grounds; apart from 

17 That is, the wilderness which Jalaluddin Mankbarai had reached, when he fled 
from Chengiz Khan across the Indus. 
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sparing religious scholars and Saiyyids, who were not reputed for 
their wealth, he had to plunder indiscriminately and on an extensive 
scale. The Hindus and Musalmans also made a common cause against 
him. Timur’s policy was clarified on 13 October when he reached the 
city of Talmi, thirty-five farsakhs from Multan. Here the notables of 
both communities — Hindu rais, Muslim maliks, Saiyyids and religious 
scholars — came out to meet him and offered two lakhs as security- 
money. Timur consented, but he had not come to India to collect 
subscriptions or to get public ovations, so while the security-money 
was being collected, he deemed it necessary to show his hand. The 
world-compelling order was issued that the soldiers were to seize grain 
wherever they could find it. So according to their habit they burst into 
the city, burnt the houses, captured the inhabitants and plundered 
whatever they could find; consequently, no one escaped from the 
holocaust except the religious scholars and the Saiyyids/ 1 ® 

Timur marched from Talmi on 20 October and encamped next 
day near Jal by the side of the Bias and the village of Shah Nawaz. 
Jusrat Khokar, brother of Shaiklia Kliokar, defied the invader with his 
two thousand men. They were defeated and slaughtered, though what 
happened to Jusrat is not known. The inhabitants of Shah Nawaz, a 
very large village, had fled away, but there was more grain there 
than the soldiers could carry with them and Timur ordered it to be 
burnt. He next encamped by the side of the Bias opposite to the 
village of Janjan. Pir Muhammad met him here and was given 30,000 
horses for his soldiers. 

The Bias was crossed by swimming or on boats. The next stages 
given are Sahwal, Aswan and Jahwal. Timur ordered his main camp 
( aghraq ) to proceed by way of Dipalpur and to meet him at Samana, 
while he started personally with some ten thousand horsemen. The 
inhabitants of Dipalpur, who had killed Musafir-i Kabuli, the darogha 
of Pir Muhammad, along with a thousand Tatars stationed there, had 
all fled to Bhatnir. Also when after a night’s march Timur reached 
Ajudhan (Pakpatan), famous for the grave of Shaikh Farid Ganjshahar, 
he found that the saint’s descendants along with most of the inhabitants 
had fled to the same fort. No one welcomed him there. 

The fort of Bhatnir is situated in a waterless region. Timur prayed 
at the grave of Shaikh Farid and then reached Bhatnir on 7 November 
1398, after crossing over a hundred miles in one long night march. 
Rai Dulchin, the ruler of Bhatnir, was in no position to defend the 
Musalmans and Hindus who had fled to him for protection. But when 
the Rai submitted, his brother, Kamaluddin, a Musahnan, continued 


18 IhkL, Vol. II, 55. 
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the resistance, and Bhatnir could not escape the fate of other cities. 
The Hindus burnt their women, children and property by throwing 
all into fire; those who claimed to be Musalmans cut off the heads 
of their women and children as if they were goats; this done, the two 
communities determined to fight to the last.’ About ten thousand 
Hindus were killed; the number of Musalmans dead is not given; the 
buildings were burnt or levelled with the ground. 

The inhabitants of Sirsuti, who specialized in the rearing of pigs, 
had fled from their city; the)' were pursued and killed. The people of 
. Ahrauni fort were plundered and killed and their fort was reduced 
to a few mounds. The task of the murderous invader was greatly 
simplified by the fact that all the inhabitants of Fathabad, Kaithal, 
Samana, Asundi and Panipat fled to Delhi in their panic, when 
common sense should have told them to flv further east to various 
parts of the Doab. 

In the third week of November the main camp reached Samana; on 
2 December the march from Kaithal began in full order; there was 
no resistance anywhere and on 11 December Timur crossed the Jumna 
and took up his residence in the Jalian Panah palace, which was two 
farsakhs from Delhi. Next day Mallu Iqbal Khan marched against 
the Tatars with 4,000 horse, 5,000 foot and 27 elephants, but 
he seems to have fled back after the first encounter. A hundred 
thousand ITindu captives, who were in Timur’s camp and had shown 
delight at the idea of being rescued by Mallu, were all slaughtered. 

JTimur took every care to fortify his camp, but the decisive battle, 
which took place on IS D e cember- J39S , is hardly worth describing. 
An army - of 10,000 horse ancl 40,000 foot was all that Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq and Mallu could bring into the field. They were 
beaten decisively and fled back to the city; sometime after midnight 
the Sultan and Mallu fled away by two different gates of southern 
Delhi, leaving the citizens to their fate. On Thursday, 20 December 
1398, the notables of Delhi came to offer their submission bv the side 
of the Ilauz-i Khas ( Alai Tank) where Timur had pitched his camp, 
they undertook to have the khutba recited in Timurs name and to 
collect security-money from the inhabitants. Timur, on his part, pro- 
mised security to the ‘inhabitants of Delin’, but his promise was given 
with a mental reservation, excluding the fugitives who had come to 
Delhi in large numbers and was, consequently, a mere deceit. J he 
' object of his whole journey had been the plunder of Delhi, but it suited 
Timur to behave as if his soldiers had gone out of hanc . 

. Sharafuddfn Ali Yezdi, who had cultivated the art of conveying the 
truth in flattering words so as to escape the censorship, and yet obtain 
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the patronage of his two royal masters, describes the sack of Delhi in 
the following carefully drafted paragraphs. 

On Thursday, 27 December 1398, a body of soldiers collected at 
the gate of Delhi and began to attack the citizens; the great amirs 
were ordered to stop this. ‘But as eternal Destiny had decided on the 
destruction of the city and its inhabitants, all means for its destruction 
were provided.’ The royal ladies had come to see tire Hazar Sutun 
palace, which Malik Jauna (Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq) had 
built in the Jahan Panah. 

The great amirs, revenue officers ( bitikchis ) and clerks were sitting 
at the gate and recording the security-money that had been realized. 
At that time some thousand horsemen, who had orders for seizing 
sugar and grain, entered the city. Further, the world -compelling order 
had been passed that ever)' amir was to seize persons who had fled 
to Delhi from places that had rebelled, and for this reason also 
numerous Tatar soldiers had entered the city. 

‘When a large number of Tatar soldiers had entered the city, many 
groups of Hindus in the three towns of Delhi — Siri, Jahan Panah and 
old Delhi — became insolent and began to fight; a number of them set 
fire to their houses and properties and preferred to be burnt to death 
with their wives and children. The soldiers began to plunder; and 
Timurs officers, in spite of the insolence of the Hindus, closed the 
gates so that soldiers from outside may not be able to enter and 
further destruction may not take place. But at that time there were 
fifteen thousand soldiers in the city; they plundered and burnt the 
houses from the evening to the morning and at some places the 
Hindus fought fearlessly. 

‘Next morning the whole army entered the city; there was a great 
tumult among the soldiers; and on Friday, 28 December the general 
plunder began, and most quarters of Jahan Panah and Siri were 
sacked. On Saturday, 29 December plundering continued in the same 
manner. Ever)’ soldier captured about one hundred and fifty men, 
women and children; twenty captives was the minimum number a 
soldier obtained. It is impossible to make an estimate of the valuable 
commodities plundered — pearls, precious stones, in particular, 
diamonds, varieties of costly cloth, vessels of gold and silver; also cash 
in the form of Alai tankas was beyond computation. Most of the 
women captured were wearing ornaments of gold and silver on their 
fingers and valuable rings on the toes of their feet. No one paid any 
attention to things like vegetables, medicines and cattle. 

‘On Sunday, 30 December tlie soldiers moved to old Delhi for 
many Hindus had fled there and taken refuge in the Juma mosque.’ 
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Two officers of Timur slaughtered them. On that day the whole of 
old Delhi was plundered. All captives were brought out of the city 
for several days and put in charge of the officers. ‘The artisans were 
distributed among the princes and high officers who were on the spot 
and also sent to those who were at home.’ 

Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi praises Timur for the fact that he wanted to 
build a mosque at Samarqand. His justification for what happened 
runs on the following lines : ‘Persons of insight will not fail to observe 
that though royal forgiveness had been extended to these doomed 
people, and the khutba recited in Timur’s august name was a guaran- 
tee of peace and protection, still since the Divine order was to the 
contrary. . . the events which have been recorded took place.’ 19 In 
other words, Timm - was innocent and virtuous; what appeared to be 
sheer criminality to superficial observers was really God’s preordained 
will. 

In the massacre of Delhi, the official historian refers to Hindus 
only. But there is no reason for thinking that Musalmans were spared. 
Apart from two lioly wars’ in Georgia, Timur and his Tatars had 
devoted all then energies to killing and plundering Musalmans — and 
the worst plunder of Musalmans was yet to come. It may be presum- 
ed that the surviving captives, apart from the artisans, were spared 
after being plundered; in any case, their being massacred is not 
recorded. 

Timm' stayed at Delhi for fifteen days. His next problem was to 
return home by a route on which he would meet with no serious 
resistance but on which his soldiers would find plunder of the type 
they wanted — women, children, com and cattle. Guided by Mongol 
experience of the past, he selected the Dun — the area between the 
Himalayas and the Siwaliks. But the city of Meerut, which had 
defeated the luckless Tarmshirin Khan, stood in the way, and Timur’s 
officers, who had been sent in advance, informed him that the citizens 
led by a Hindu, Safi, 20 and twoi Musalmans, Ilyas Afghan and the son 
of Maulana Ahmad Thaneswari, were determined to resist. Timur 
reached the precincts of Meerut after a long march of forty miles 
with 10,000 horsemen on the afternoon of 8 January 1399. Next day 
the Tatars seized the ramparts and entered the city. For some un- 
explained reason the defence collapsed. Safi died fighting; his two 
Muslim colleagues were brought bound before Timur; the inhabitants 
were slaughtered and their women and children enslaved. 

The road to the Siwaliks was now clear. This was an area of small 


19 Ibid., 124-25. 

20 This name seems to have been erroneously written. 
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rais and peaceful villagers, who were driven to fight in sheer despera- 
tion. Timur spent about a month (26 January to 24 February 1399) in 
plundering the prosperous territory between Hardwar and the 
Jumna; he is said to have captured seven forts in the region and 
fought twenty battles with the villagers; every Tatar soldier obtained 
one hundred to two hundred cows and ten to twenty captives. 

It is noteworthy that no Indo-Muslim amir of any importance had 
joined Timur, and since he had to select some one as his represen- 
tative, he preferred Khizr Khan. 21 Bahadur Nahir came to see him on 
the way to Meerut. Sikandar, the fanatic Sultan of Kashmir, thought 
he would find Timur a kindred spirit and started to meet him; but 
wh?n Timur’s officers asked him to give 30,000 horse and 1,000,000 
silver coins of 2.5 misqals each, he decided to go back. Shaikha 
Khokar had offered his services to Timur, and out of regard for this 
all Hindus appertaining to him had been spared. But when Timur 
was in the Siwalihs, Shaikha asked for permission to go home; there- 
after lie ignored Timur altogether and failed to pay the tribute he had 
promised. So the Tatar army that had been sent to realize security- 
money from Lahore ravaged his territory and brought him captive to 
Timur. 

The Rai of Jammu was wounded and captured, but he declared 
that he had become a Muslim and reaffirmed this fact by eating beef 
with the Musalmans. Timur, who had just received very disturbing 
news from the western part of Iiis empire, accepted the conversion 
as sincere; he had no further interest in India and leaving the main 
army to come at a leisurely speed, he hurried home. He crossed the 
Chenab on 3 March and reached the Oxus on 1 May. The time-table 
of his winter-campaign in India had worked to perfection. 

THU SEVEN NEAR CAMFAICN (1399-1404) 

While Timur was in India, the Egyptian government had re- 
established its power in Syria and Sultan Ahmad Jalair had rccaptur- 
ed Baghdad. It was also found that Timur’s son, Miran Shah, on 
recovering from a fall from his horse, had become so mentally derang- 
ed that even the Georgians inflicted a severe defeat on the Timurid 
army; Mirans wife, whom he had maltreated, came and informed 
Timur that he even intended to rebel. Timur ordered his recruiting 
officers to collect an army for a seven year campaign and started for 
Azarbaijan. He had stayed in Samarqand for four months only. Miran 
Shah was deprived of all power and his boon companions were 

21 Khizr Khan bad fled from fear of Timur to Mewat. 
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hanged. During this seven year campaign Timur conquered and 
ravaged four countries— Georgia, Syria, Iraq and Anatolia. 

(a) Georgia : 

Timur had twice invaded Georgia before; he now attacked it five 
times more, carrying sword and fire through the whole region. The 
reader can imagine the worst— wholesale massacres, churches des- 
troyed, the houses of peaceful inhabitants levelled with the ground, 
vineyards and crops cut to deprive the inhabitants of their livelihood, 
and the small chieftains deprived of whatever thev possessed— for all 
this is described in detail by Sharafuddin Yezdi. All the forts of 
Georgia were captured and destroyed. At last in August 1403, Timur's 
officers got tired, and when Malik Gurgin (or George), the leading 
Georgian chief, offered to respect Islam and the Musalmans and to 
pay a yearly tribute, the religious scholars, basing their judgement on 
the Prophet’s arrangement with the Christians of Najran, declared 
that nothing more could he demanded. It was the first and last time 
that they ventured to say anything to Timur about political affairs. 

(b) Syria : 

Barquq, tire king of Egypt, had died and his young son, Farj, had 
succeeded him. Timur expected that with a young king on the 
throne, the Egyptian government would be weak, but its real strength 
lay in the popular Arab hatred of Timur as a hideous, inhuman, anti- 
Muslim monster. The sequel proved this impression to be correct. 
Still there was no resisting the advance of Timur, who also knew the 
art of using gunpowder for mining fort-walls. 22 

After Timur had reduced the Syrian cities of Bahisti and Antab, 
the forces of all neighbouring cities collected to fight him. Timur, who 


22 The term naphtha originally meant Greek lire; in modem Persia it means petrol. 
What did it mean in the period of the Mongols and Timur? Gunpowder is a Chinese 
invention and Chengiz had brought some 10,000 Chinese siege-experts with him. 
Since we find naphtha being used again and again for the burning of houses by the 
Mongols, tbe reference can only be to gunpowder. Tin's is clarified by lezdi, who on 
occasions uses the term, naphtha-i siyah or black naphtha, which could only mean 
gunpowder. According to Yezdi, Timur’s men first heated the stone of the fort-wall and 
then threw vinegar upon it. This reduced the stone to dust which was drawn out by a 
chisel. The process was proceeded with and wooden stakes had to be put to proven 
the fort-wall from falling. When they bad proceeded deep enough, the g" n P°" c « 
mine was laid and set on fire. But a careful examination of Yezdi s account of T, mu 
sieges shows that exploding mines by gunpowder ac no P r °) ec 1 sc 
superior to the old processes-throving viunjaniq , stones and climbing up the ampart 
with ropes and ladders. Yezdi also repeatedly refers to the kaman, rad (bow of 
thunder), which I take to be an early name for cannon. 
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had been advancing very slowlv and very carefully, inflicted a signal 
defeat on the enemy at the battle of Aleppo. The soldiers, who tried 
to run back to the city, were massacred at the gates; those who tried 
to fly to Damascus were pursued and killed. Only one horseman, it is 
said, was able to carry news of the defeat to Cairo. 

The cities of Syria easily fell into Timur’s hands now. Farj had 
come to Damascus personally, but Timur inflicted a severe defeat on 
the Syrian army on January 1401, and Farj fled back. The outer city, 
‘the real Damascus' was easily captured, and Yazdak, the kotwal, who 
tried to defend the inner citadel was put to death. In their distress the 
notables, both secular and religions, came out to offer their homage 
to Timur and accepted securitv-money for their city. 

To the Arabian scholars, who were summoned to see him, Timur 
complained again and again : ‘Why had the inhabitants of Damascus 
helped the Umayyads and the Marwanids against the Family of the 
Prophet?’ What followed is best told by Yezdi himself : 

“This complaint permeated the minds of the soldiers, and on 17 
March 1401, the world-conquering army stretched its hands to 
terrorize and plunder the city. The inhabitants of Damascus, both 
men and women, were enslaved, and all their wealth and property 
seized — gold, jewels, fine cloth and valuable commodities of every 
kind. . . In fact the valuables plundered here were so great that 
the horses, asses and camels, which the soldiers possessed, were 
unable to carry the load. I have heard from reliable persons, who 
were eye-witnesses, that many soldiers threw away their Russian 
and Egyptian spoils in order to load their beasts of burden with 
the cash, jewels and vessels of gold and silver they now obtained. 

The lowest storeys of the houses of Damascus were built of 
stones but the two or three storeys above them were built of 
wood, and since this wood was varnished and coloured, it became 
even more inflammable. In normal and peaceful times a fire could 
not be controlled by the united efforts of the qazis, government 
officers, the leading citizens and the mass of the people till a whole 
quarter ( mohdlla ) or more of Damascus had been consumed by 
the flames. On 18 March 140-3, without any intention on the part 
of anybody, a fire started in the city and the citizens in their 
distress were quite unable to extinguish it. ’23 

Even the Juma mosque of the Umayyads, which had a wooden 
roof, was burnt and only one of its towers remained standing. 

The whole of Damascus’, Yezdi tells us, ‘was burnt. But whatever 


23 Znfar Kamah, Vol. II, 3-39-41. 
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valuables it contained had been already seized; also the whole territory 
of Syria had been plundered and ruined.’ On his return journey Timur 
desolated what was left. Homs was sacked : the fort of Aleppo was 
razed to the ground, and the houses still standing were burnt. 

(c) Sack of Baghdad: 

Sultan Ahmad Jalair fled away in fear, but Farj, an officer of the 
Jalair tribe, made up his mind to resist to the last. Timur summoned 
all his forces and captured the city on 9 Mav 1401, after he had 
besieged it for forty days. The great citv had survived the sack of 
Halaku but Timur destroyed it completelv. ‘As too mam- soldiers had 
been killed during the battle, the terrible order was passed that every 
soldier was to bring the severed head (of an inhabitant of Baghdad). . . 
The market of slaughter became so brisk that the broker of death sold 
a man of eighty and a child of eight at the same price, and the fire- 
grate of hatred burnt so bright that it consumed the man of wealth 
and the beggar in the same manner.’ Ultimately Timur ordered the 
murders to stop at the appeal of religious scholars and mystics (shaikhs). 
‘But after the inhabitants had been slaughtered in this manner, it was 
the turn of their habitations. The order was given that, apart from 
mosques, schools and mystic houses (khanqahs), no building was to be 
spared; in accordance with this order the ramparts, markets, houses, 
buildings, palaces, mansions and everything else were turned upside 
down .’24 This was tire final end of the great Baghdad, built bv the 
Abbasid Mansur, which had been the centre of Muslim political life, 
culture, industry and commerce for centuries. 

7 j 

(d) Anatolia or Rum : 

Murad I, the father of Bayazid, had made the unique discovery 
that conquests in eastern Europe were easier than in Asia; this led first 
to Ottoman greatness and then to its decline. It is the glory of Bavazid 
(1389-1403) that by wiping out the independent rulers of Anatolia, he 
made the emergence of an Ottoman-Turkish nation possible, and that 
one achievement alone throws all the murderous glory of Timur into 
the shade. 

There had been a bitter correspondence between Timur and 
Bayazid and continuous friction at the frontier. But in the spring of 
1402 Timur realized that he had to plunder another country in older 
to keep his military machine in working order; so with the caution 
that was ingrained in his nature, he marched towards Ankara. Bayazid 
had no alternative but to march to its relief. At the battle or Ankara 
on 21 July 1402, the victory of Timur was decisive; Bayazid succcer ed 

2 4 Ibid., 367-69. 
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in escaping but was captured and brought before Timur next day. He 
was not kept in a cage, as is sometimes said, but he died after eight 
months of captivity on 20 March 1403. 

Ankara capitulated and the whole of Anatolia or Rum lay at the 
feet of the victor. Muhammad Sultan was sent to Bayazid’s capital, 
Brusa, where the immense treasures of Bayazid fell into his hands. 
The inhabitants were plundered and their wooden houses were 
burnt. - 5 Timur stayed at Kotahuja, two stages from Brusa, for a 
month while his princes and officers plundered all the cities of the 
region — Adalia, Alania, Qara Hisar, Aq Shah, Qunia, etc. ‘More 
plunder fell into the hands of every soldier than can be described.' 
Timur put his soldiers into winter-quarters in various cities while he 
personally proceeded to solve the problem of Smyrna (Izmir). Here 
the knights of St. Rhodes had constructed a city by the sea-side; and 
supported by the ships of European nations, thev had defied a siege 
by Bavazid for seven years. Timur’s genius found a solution. Enormous 
tripods of wood were put in the sea and a road of planks was con- 
structed over them so as to surround Smvrna on the sea-side. The 
garrison had to capitulate after two weeks (December 1402). ^Vlien 
too late in the day the ships of Europe appeared, Timur ordered 
the severed heads of the Smyrna garrison to be shot at them from his 
cannon ( kaman-i rad). 

Before leaving Anatolia Timur divided the empire of Bayazid into 
pieces. He acknowledged two sons of Bayazid as rulers of the terri- 
tories that had been left by Murad I or had been conquered by 
Ba\ azid himself. As against them, Amir Muhammad and Yaqub Chalpi 
were restored to the Anatolian territories Bayazid had seized from their 
fathers. If Timur expected to keep the Ottoman empire disintegrated 
by these arrangements, the experiment was a failure, for Muhammad I 
reunited all the territories of Bayazid within ten years, while Timurs 
own empire was disintegrating." 

Timur then proceeded to make arrangements for his own family. 
Abu Bakr, the elder son of Afiran Shah, was given Baghdad, Iraq and 
Diarbekr along with the custody of his father. Miran Shah. To Umar, 
the younger son of Miran Shah, he gave Azarbaijan and the so-called 
empire of Halaku . The two sons of Umar Shaikh, Pir Muhammad and 
Rustam, were given Shiraz and Isfahan. Timur’s youngest son, Shah 
Rukli, had been already installed at Herat. Timur said nothing at this 
time about any central authority for the members of his family or about 
the succession to the kingdom of Trans-Oxiana. lie reached Samarqand 
in July or August 1404. 

25 lbid. f 451 , 
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‘The world grips hard on the hard-striving.’ Hafiz may have had 
his contemporary, Timur, in mind when he wrote this line. For the 
great conqueror had now to face an enemy — death — to whom he 
was not prepared to capitulate and whom he could not hope to 
conquer. The stupid arrangements he had made about his family in 
eastern Persia clearly show a disintegrating mind. Also forgetful of 
the way he had treated the death-bed appeal of Shah Shuja, lie had 
a letter of enormous size, 3 yards by 17 yards, written to Farj, asking 
that Sultan Ahmad Jalair be sent to him along with the severed head 
of Qara Yusuf; the Egyptian government naturally ignored the dying 
appeal of a killer, who had massacred so many Arabs. 

Timur sought two means for healing his tortured mind. The first 
was to forget everything in festivities. He arranged for the marriage 
of five of his grandsons, none of them above eleven, but these cele- 
brations brought him no mental relief. Clavijo tells us that the public 
seldom got a glimpse of him and that his health was visibly failing. 

The second psychological remedy for Timur’s tortured mind and 
twisted conscience was a Chinese campaign in which he would be able 
to kill enough non-Muslims to make up for all his crimes. He gave the 
word of command, and his military machine began to work with its 
superb efficiency. Some two hundred thousand men were enlisted, and 
since the march to' Peking would take about four to five months, it 
was planned to put the army into two winter-cantonments beyond the 
Jaxartes — at Tashkent under one grandson, Khalil, and at Sir am and 
Yasi under another grandson, Sultan Husain. Arrangements were made 
to have for one soldier provisions that would suffice for ten, and the 
carts containing the provisions were passed over the frozen Jaxartes. 
With the advent of the spring the army would begin its march. 

All seemed well and vet no one was deceived. It was too late for 
Timur to save his soul. ‘A great fear’, says Yezdi, Taunted the people’s 
hearts — and they began to speak about it. When such a large army 
was collected in such a short time, their doubts increased and their 
minds became anxious. . . During those days people used to have 
disturbing dreams.’ Timur was seventy-one and no one doubted that 
his days were numbered. 

He crossed over the frozen Jaxartes and put up at the residence of 
one of his officers, Birdi Beg, at Otrar. On 11 February 1405 he fell 
ill; the physicians confessed that his diseases were too complicated for 
diem to handle. ‘Pray to God for my. soul’, 26 was his appeal to the 
officers around him. He also appealed to them to see to the execution 
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of his will by which he had appointed Pir Muhammad, son of Jahangir, 
as his successor. This choice shows the extent to which his mind had 
become deranged. Pir Muhammad had no achievements to his credit; 
also he had no influence on Timur’s officers and by that time he had 
become an incurable drunkard, who left all his administrative affairs 
in the hands of his sharbatdar, Pir Ali Taz. 

On the night of 15/16 February 1405, Timur expired and the 
central government of Timurid empire vanished. 

Pir Muhammad made no immediate attempt to obtain the throne 
of Samarqand. Only two of Timur’s high officers, Shaikh Nuruddin and 
Shah Malik, were foolish enough to insist on carrying out his will. 
They were hustled out of Trans-Oxiana, and the remaining officers 
decided to put Mirza Khalil on the throne of Samarqand. He was 
only twenty-one but no prince older in age was on the spot. Khalils 
short reign has only two achievements to its credit. He completely 
squandered away in four years the treasures Timur had collected; 
precious stones were weighed out to his favourites in big balances 
like grain and absolutely nothing was left. 

During Timur’s life-time, Khalil had secretly married Shad Malik, 
an cv-slave girl or concubine of Malik Saifuddin. Timur had ordered 
her to be put to death, but on being informed that she was pregnant, 
he had stayed the execution of his order. The old princesses naturally 
regarded the new queen of Samarqand with contempt. Shad Malik 
retaliated by inducing Khalil to distribute the wives and slave-girls of 
Timur among his officers in order to win over their loyalty. ‘Khalil 
behaved towards these princesses, whom he should have respected as 
his mothers, in a way no wise man would approve; by compulsion and 
force he gave every one of them to an officer who had not the means 
of providing for her,' 27 

Yezdi in his review of Timur’s policy at the end of his book says 
that Timur, unlike other conquerors who were content with the mere 
submission of local rulers, either put a prince of his family or an officer 
of his own In charge of the administration of every territory he con- 
quered. But outside Trans-Oxiana this had been only possible in 
Yezdi s homeland of Khurasan; in these two regions the descendants 
of Timur continued to govern for about a century. 

As soon as the news of Timur’s death was received, Shah Rukh 
proclaimed himself king at Herat and Umar at Azarbaijan. But Abu 
Bakr found this arrogance of his younger brother intolerable and a 
war between the two began. But they soon realized that they had to 
contend with new foes. Sultan Ahmad Jalair and Qara Yusuf Turkoman 


27 Ibid., 727-2S. 
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had first fled for safety to Bayazid and then to Egypt. They now 
returned to claim their own. Sultan Ahmad succeeded in seizing 
Diarbekr, Baghdad and Iraq. Qara Yusuf inflicted a severe defeat on 
Milan Shah and Abu Baler on 16 April 1408; Miran Shah was killed; 
Abu Bakr succeeded in escaping but was killed in the following year 
and Umar met a similar death soon after. Thus the western princes of 
Timur’s family were all beheaded and vanished from the scene. 

Pir Ali Taz ordered Pir Muhammad, whose sins and drunkenness 
had passed all limits, to be put to death in February 1408, but he was 
himself killed soon after, and Shah Rukh put Iskandar Mirza (son of 
Umar Shaikh) on the throne of Timurid Afghanistan. In Trans-Oxiana 
Khalil was overthrown and captured by a Timurid officer, Kliudadad 
Husaini, in 1408; but Khudadad acknowledged Shah Rukh as his 
superior, and Shah Rukh put his eldest son, Ulugh Beg Mirza, on the 
throne of Sarriarqand. 

The kingdom of Herat was fortunate owing to the long reigns of 
Shall Rukh (1405-48) and Sultan Husain Mirza (1469-1506). During 
Sultan Husain’s reign Herat became a real seat of learning and 
research owing to the efforts of his minister, Amir Ali Sher, a Turkish 
poet of eminence, who collected a body of scholars, with Maulana 
Abdur Rahman Jami at their head, and provided them with books, 
houses and pensions. But Sultan Husain Mirza’s sons were unable to 
defend Herat either against Shaibani Khan Uzbek or Shah Ismail 
Safavi — the leaders of the Uzbek and the Persian national movements. 

The Timurids of Samarqand were not so fortunate. Ulugh Beg 
had the reputation of an astronomer and a man of learning, but he 
was badly defeated by Burraq Ughlan, the Juji prince of Turldstan, 
and the Jattah plundered Trans-Oxiana. Worse than that he was 
planning to kill his own son, Abdul Latif, when the latter overthrew 
him and had him put to death in 1449. Some six months later Abdul 
Latif was killed by the officers of Ulugh Beg, who fixed his severed 
head above the arch of Ulugh Beg’s madrassa. Abu Said Mirza (grand- 
father of the emperor, Zahiruddin Babur), who now ascended the 
throne, strove for years to rebuild the empire of Timur, but Iris army 
was crushed by Hasan Beg Turkoman in January 1469, and he was put 
to death. His descendants, as Babur’s Memoirs clearly prove, were 
unable to stand the onslaught of Shaibani Khan Uzbek. Thus the 
Timurids finally disappeared from both Trans-Oxiana and Persia; 
onlv those who succeeded in escaping to Afghanistan and India 
survived. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE DELHI SULTANAT 


I. INDIA ON TIIE EVE OF THE TURKISH INVASIONS 


TIIE CASTE SYSTEM 

The century and a half that followed the exploits of Sultan Mahmud 
(999-1030) in Hindustan saw the rise of the Rajput kingdoms, the 
intensification of the caste system and the growing Turkish pressure 
on the Gangetic plain. Tire situation created by the operation of these 
forces in the political and social life of the country paved way for the 
Ghurid conquest of Hindustan. The Rajput polity gave birth to feu- 
dal institutions; the caste system created water-tight compartments 
in society and killed all sense of common citizenship, while Turkish 
reconnoitering activity exposed the basic weakness of the Indian 
position and encouraged and facilitated military' action on a large 
scale. 

A discussion of the different theories about the origin of the 
Rajputs is irrelevant for our purposes here. We do not find any refer- 
ence to the ‘Rajputs' as such in the Kitabul Hind of Albenmi. It 
appears that slowly and gradually the Kshattriyas of Albcruni had 
emerged as a virile warrior race, soaked in a spirit of romantic mili- 
tarism and chivalry, and came to be. designated as Rajputs or 
Rajajmtra — ‘scions of the royal blood'. They brought the country from 
the Sutlej to the Son river under their control. The Ghurids had 
mainly to deal with this new aristocracy as the political scone in the 
12th century was dominated by the Chaulianas of Sambhar and 
Ajmer, the Faramaras of Mahva,- the Kalachuris of Chedi, the Chan- 
dellas of Bnmlelkhund, the Chalnhvas of Gujarat, the Gahadavalas 
of Kanauj, the Palas of Magadha, the Suras and later the Senas of 
western Bengal. This multi-state system was the main feature of 
political life in Hindustan during the last quarter of the 12th century, 
and India was a bundle of states which were independent for all 
intents and purposes. Mutual jealousies and attempts at aggrandize- 
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ment.of power had led to constant fluctuations in the frontiers of 
kingdoms and had peipetuated deep feelings of incurable hostility. 

These Rajput governments were typically feudal in character. 
Each kingdom was divided into fiefs held by the members of the rul- 
ing house, the kulas. Referring to the obligations of the vassals during 
the earlier period, Dr. A. S. Altekar says that the feudatories were not 
permitted to issue coins and they had to (a) mention the name of the 
overlord (in epigraphs), (b) attend the imperial court on ceremonial 
occasions, (c) pay a regular tribute, (d) make presents on festive occa- 
sions and when daughters were married, and (e) send a certain num- 
ber of troops. 1 But during our period even these obligations were neg- 
lected, while the power of the feudal lord to raise and maintain his 
own armies and to impose and realize his own taxes had resulted in 
the complete dispersion of political authority and had encouraged 
centrifugal tendencies. High offices in the state were a monopoly of 
this land-owning aristocracy, and had thus resulted in weakening of 
the authority of the king. Internecine conflict between these feudal 
lords — made possible on a large scale by the maintenance of their 
private armies — created further confusion. 

When the Turks appeared on the Indian scene, feudalism had 
entered upon its last and by far the most disturbing phase of its his- 
tory and the practice of sub-infeudation had gained ground. Most of 
the big feudatories had their own vassals, like samanias, thakkuras, 
mulcts, etc. The Rashtrakutas, for instance, had their feudatories like 
the Gujarat Rastrakutas and the Silharas, who in turn had their own 
sub-feudatories.’ 2 In Kashmir the damaras (feudal lords) were the 
most disturbing factor in political life. 3 They lived in small castles, 
maintained their contingents and defied the authority of the central 
government as and when it suited their interests. In fact the actual 
administration of the country, particularly in the interior, was in their 
hands. 

' - But this political system merely reflected the basic weakness of 
the social structure of the time. The principle of caste, which formed 
the basis of the Indian social system in the 11th and the 12th cen- 
turies, had annihilated all sense of common citizenship and killed all 
patriotic sentiments. Whatever the circumstances under which the 
system originated, it had resulted in the total annihilation of any 
sense of citizenship or of loyalty to the country as a whole. The 
demoralization that it had brought in its wake, both from the point of 

1 The State and Government in Ancient India, Banaras. 1949, 225. 

2 A. S. Altekar, Rashtrakutaa and their Times, Poona, 1934. 2G5. 

3 Rajatningini, tr. Stein, VIII, 102S. 
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view of the individual and the community, was terrible in its conse- 
quences. ‘In the exaltation of the group', observes Dr. Beni Prasad, 

‘it (caste system) largely sacrifices the individual values. It strikes 
at the root of individuality and amounts almost to a denial of 
personality. It refuses to admit that every individual is, in his 
nature, universal and that he has the right to seek his own self- 
expression, to determine his own ambitions and pursue his own 
interests. 'Hie principle of caste is the negation of the dignity of 
man as man .’4 

At the top of Indian society there were four tnrnas or castes— 
Brahman, Ksnattriya, Vaishva and Sudra. Much, however, as these 
classes differed from each other, they lived together in the same towns 
and villages. 

"The Hindus’, writes Alberum, ‘call their caste varnn, i.e. colours, 
and from a genealogical point of view they call them jataka, i.e. births. 
These castes are from the very beginning only four — Brahman, 
Kshattriya, Vaishya and Sudra.’ 4 5 6 7 

The Brahman stood at the top of the social system. He was con- 
sidered as ‘the very best of mankind’. 9 Religion was his exclusive 
monopoly. According to Albcruni only the Brahmans and the 
Kshattriyas could loam the Vedas and therefore moksha was meant 
for them aloneJ 

The Kshattriyas came next in the scale of social hierarchy. They 
were entrusted with the task of governing the country and protecting 
its frontiers. The two remaining castes — the Vaishyas and tne Sudras 
— were assigned a lower place in the social hierarch}'. The main 
function of a Vaishya was to cultivate land, breed cattle and do busi- 
ness cither on his own behalf or on behalf of a Brahman. The Sudra 
is like a servant of the Brahman', 8 remarks Alberuni. The Vaishyas 
and the Sudras were deprived of all sacred knowledge. According to 
Alberuni, if it was proved that a Sudra or a Vaishya had recited the 
Veda, his tongue was cut off. 9 Commenting on this Professor Habib 
remarks; ‘Such a policy may, or may not, have been necessary in the 

4 The State and Government t'a Ancient India, 12. 

5 Kitahul Hind, tr. Sachau, I, 100-1. 

6 Ibid., I, 100-1. 

7 Ibid., I, 101. 

The view of the Hindu philosophers was, however, different- According to them 
'liberation was common to all castes and to the whole human race, if their intention ol 
obtaining It was perfect’. 

8 Ibid., IL 138. 

9 Ibid., I. 125. 
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period of the Rig Veda. But in the eleventh century— in the genera- 
tion of Alberuni, Avicenna and Sultan Mahmud— it was stupid, mad 
and suicidal; and the Brahmans, themselves' a rationalistic and highly 
enlightened group, were destined to pay a terrible price for the most 
unpardonable of social s ins / 10 

Below these four varnas was the non-descript mass of hum ani ty, 
known as Antyaja. They were not reckoned amongst any caste, but 
were members of a certain craft or profession. There were eight 
classes or guilds of them: (1) fuller, (2) shoemaker, (3) juggler, 
(4) basket and shield maker, (5) sailor, (6) fisherman, (7) hunter of wild 
animals and of birds, and (8) weaver. They lived near the villages or 
towns of the four castes ‘but outside diem’. 11 ‘If anybody wants’, 
writes Alberuni, ‘to quit the works and duties of his caste and adopt 
those of another caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
latter, it is a sin.’ 12 

The lowest people were Hadi, Doma, Cliandala and Badhalu. 
They were assigned dirty work like die cleaning of villages and other 
services. ‘In fact’, observes Alberuni, ‘they were considered like illegi- 
timate children,’ and ‘are treated as outcastes’. 10 They were not allow- 
ed to live within the city-walls, and could only enter, presumably 
after due notice and at fixed hours, to perform diat menial work of 
cleaning, etc., without which no city- could exist. 1 - 1 

What exercised the most devastating influence on the social struc- 
ture of early medieval India was die idea of physical pollution {chut). 
Alberuni has noted with disgust and amazement die working of this 
idea in die social life of die people. He remarks that everydiing which 
falls into a state of impurity, strives, and quite successfully, to regain 

10 Journal of the Aligarh Historical Research Institute, April 1941, SC. 

11 Kitahul Hind, I, IDE 

This list cannot be considered exhaustive of all professions practised in India at 
that time. Alberuni, it appears, simply illustrates his point here on the basis of profes- 
sions he saw in the localities he had lived in. The lives of the professional groups 
must have varied from district to district as it was characterized by diversity of cul- 
tural traditions and organizational patterns. 

12 Ibid., I, 103. 

13 Ibid., I, 10i-2. 

14 Though compiled more than a thousand years earlier, the following sldohas of 
Manusmriii have a relevance to the situation described by Alberuni and it may be 
safely assumed that the tide of public opinion was running strongly in favour of 
Manu's doctrines : 

‘51, But the dwellings of Chandalas and Shwapachas shall be outside the village, 
they must be made Apapatras, and their wealth (shall be) dogs and donkeys. 

‘55. By day they may go about for the purpose of their work, distinguished by 
marks of tire king’s command, and they shall carry out the corpses (of persons) who 
have no relative; that is a settled rule.’ (Menu, Chapter X). 
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its original condition of purity. The sun cleanses and the fresh air, and 
salt in the sea-water prevents the spreading of corruption. If It was 
not so, life on this planet would have been impossible. The Brahmanic 
conception of contamination was, however, contrary to this establish- 
ed principle of nature. If a Hindu warrior was taken as prisoner by 
the Musalmans, and was subsequently released, he was disowned by 
his caste or guild. T have repeatedly been told’, writes Alberuni, 

‘that when Hindu slaves (in Muslim countries) escape and return 
to their country and religion, the Hindus order that they should 
fast by way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, stale, 
and milk of cows for a certain number of days, till they get into a 
state of fermentation. Then they drag them out of dirt and give 
them similar dirt to eat, and of the like. I have asked the Brah- 
mans if this is tme, hut they deny it and maintain that there is no 
expiation possible for such an individual, and that he is never 
allowed to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner. And how should that he 
possible? If a Brahman eats in the house of a Sudra for sundry 
days, he is expelled from his caste and can never regain it.’ 15 

These prisoners, disowned by their own community, often embraced 
Islam. 

THE TURKISH PRESSURE 

The period under review saw the Turks making persistent 
attempts at increasing the area of their influence in northern India. 
Their pressure was constantly felt in the Ganges valley. Their rccon- 
noitcring activity was aimed at securing footholds ii) areas beyond 
the Ravi. (1) According to Baihaqi, Ahmad Niyaltigin had penetrated 
as far as Banaras. 16 (2) Mas'ud is reported to have captured Hansid? 
(3) The Rahan inscription of Madanpala refers to his father Govinda- 
chandra as having ‘compelled the Hammira to' lay aside his enmity 
by his matchless fighting.’ 18 (4) In an inscription of Lakhnapala of 
Badaun, his ancestor Madanpala, is mentioned as one who made 
Ilammiras incursion into the ‘ris'er of the gods’ (i.e. the Ganges) 
impossible. 19 (5) The Samath inscription of JCumaradevi praises 
Govindachandra (1114-55) as one who had protected Varanasi from 

15 Ibid., II, 162-63. 

1C ftailidtji (ed- Gliani and Fayjaz), 402. 

17 Ibid., 530-33. 

18 I.A., XVIII, 16. 

19 £ I., I, 64. 
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the wicked Turushka warrior. 20 (6) Under Masud III, Hajib Tughati- 
gin, the governor of the Punjab, penetrated up to a place across the 
Ganges which no one except Mas ud had reached before .21 (7) Vi java - 
chandra (1155-70) is also praised for his anti-Hammira activities 22 
(8) The Delhi-Siwalik pillar inscription of Visaladeva, dated 1164, 
describes the king as one who had extirpated the mlecchas.-^ (9) An 
inscription of Pritlivi Rai I, dated 1167, records the fortification of 
Hansi to check the progress of the Hammira 24 (10) It appears from 
the cliwan of Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman that Badaun, Dahgan, Kanauj, 
Mahva and Kalinjar had to bear the brunt of attacks bv the 
later Ghaznavid rulers. 25 (11) An inscription at Kiradu (Jodhpur), 
dated 1178, records that a ladv replaced an image broken bv the 
Turushkas. 26 (12) The Dabhoi inscription refers to the achievements 
of riavanaprasada of the Chalukva Vaghela dvnastv of Gujarat (circa 
1200), 'against a Turushka king. 2 ” (13) The Sundha Hill inscription 
speaks of.. Kilhana ( circa 1164-94) as having defeated a Turushka and 
i having erected a golden gateway. 28 

i A studv of the works of the poets of the b^v.GhnrnnyiVl npripd — 
c, . . i tt s a r < c ‘ i o i r, ji, Sana i and others — shows 

c Saivvid Hasa.nl, Masud Sad Salman, Kur . . , , , , . 

- - T .,„oassion m those lands, and m- 

1 la . 11 ia ir e^ ls fu'a had become an almost regular feature of the life 
XjPuisions.^. an 3 a znayid rulers. 

leurs the h to p ie Vj e military operations of the Ghurids in the last cjuar- 
>re the g raze . ; an d the first quarter of the 13th century were neither 
t tei ol til, p e0 plbyected. In fact they were the culmination of a series 
abrupt iu e ]\>[ anilsl y{( m s during the preceding centurv and a half, 
or spoiacp ers j ans a jonquered and lost, and political influence was ex- 
when arc e ear liened back. The frontiers of the Ghaznavid territory 
tended a^ s . doe^tate of constant flux, 
were thu. n a n/ 

( .iETTLEMENTS BEFORE THE 
M U S L I 0 QUEST 

ghur Tidate/ 

.'classes, fie extension of Turkish political influence was stoutly 

.eavc th/the Rajputs during the later Ghaznavid period, Muslim 
resi' . 

Prm ceix, 319. 

-'accor’ a i> 22 - 

■ mail"' IV > 119 ‘ 

. ” 1 ? 1 L XXX, 218. 

■ • sku A., XLI, 19. 

TCfD iwan-i Mas'ud Su'd Submit, (ed. Rashid Vasmi) 262-85, 307, 397. 170-71, 28. 

ndo. 

i j Fr. Rep. Arcli. Survey W.C. 1906-7, 42. 

ft E.I., I, 26. 
fhs E.I., IX. 69. 
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trailers, merchants, saints and mystics peacefully penetrated into the 
country and settled at a number of important places. These Muslim 
emigrants lived outside the fortified towns amongst the lower sections 
of the Indian population, first because of caste taboos, and, secondly, 
because of the facility of establishing contacts with the Indian masses. 

It appears that nearly half a century' before the Ghurid conquest 
of northern India, isolated Muslim culture-groups had secured a foot- 
hold in the country. Ibn-i Asir writes about Banaras: ‘There are 
Musahnans in that country since the days of Mahmud bin Subukta- 
gm who have continued faithful to the law of Islam and constant in 
prayer and good work-’ 29 At Bahraich was the mausoleum of Saiyyid 
Salar Mas'ud Ghazi who ‘was a soldier in the army of Sultan 
Mahmud’ .30 The fact that his name and his grave survived through 
the long years between the Ghaznavid invasions and the Ghurid /accu* 
pation of northern India, shows that there was some Muslim ^popula- 
tion to look after the grave and to preserve for posterity thc/tradition 
of the S alar’s martyrdom. Shaikh Mu'inuddin Cnishti can've to Ajmer 


before the second battle of Tarain^l and his deep humanism and pious 
followers round r. him. Maulana 


— wajw 
Razij 


<5tTite attracted a' Dai.uof devoted followers x 


pddin Hasan Saghani, the'xamous author of 'Ai'diarh ' ml Anuiar, 
was bom in Badaun long before the Ghurid occit, n cm ^of that 
town .32 Tlie existence of a Muslim colony at Kanauj if • out by 
the early Arab accounts. " 7 

In some towns of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar thel Muslim 
shrines attributed by local tradition to the pre-Ghu* l0 d. The 
grave of Miran Mulhim in Badaun, 3-3 an d of Khw^ in S P er ’ u ddin in 
Bilgtam.H the grave on tlie Uncha Tila MohalliJ nor hern 1 ---" 
Bilgram,33 the dargah of Lai Pir in Azmat Tola at\ , , u me 

graveyard on the Bilsi Road in Ba.daun ,37 the Go£™ as of 

Asiwan in Unnao,38 the graves’ of Jaruha near Hajipuii the 

29 Elliot and Dou.sott, Vol. II, 251. \ Govi. 

J30 Barani, Tarikh-l Fimz Shahi, 491. Sec also Khusrau, Ifaz-i K/U S enmlt ) fl, 
155. No contemporary reference to Salar Masud is available in anyVpula of [}, e 
Ghaznavid period. According to Utbi, Sultan Mahmud had forbidden tftl made, of 
the Ganges. Salar Mas'ud s relationship with Sultan Mahmud may be a \anges)»W- 
He might ha\e entered the country in the latter half of the 11th century. 

31 Siyarul Auliya, 46. 7 \raiSCS 

32 See infra for a brief account of his We. 

33 Kanzut Tarikh (a history of Badaun by Raziuddm), 51-53. 

34 District Gazetteer, Hardol, Vol. XLL 178, 

35 Ibid., 130. 

36 Ibid., 187. 

37 District Gazetteer, Badaun, Vol XV, 190. 

38 District Gazetteer, Unnao, VoL XXXVIII, 118. 
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grave of Imam Taqi Faqili near the western gate of Bari Dargah at 
Maner 39 — are all considered to belong to the pre-Ghurid period and 
some families in these towns claim that their ancestors settled there 
during this period. Their claim may or may not be correct, but it is 
difficult to challenge local traditions with regard to the historicity of 
these graves, particularly when the existence of Muslim settlements in 
these areas is proved by evidence available from other sources. 

The circumstances under which these Muslim colonies came to be 
established in India may be briefly indicated. India’s trade-contacts 
with foreign lands date back to the Indus Valley Civilization, if not 
earlier. India produced certain commodities — like sugar, cotton, 
colouring material, in particular, indigo (nil) and hatha — which the 
colder climes desperately needed, and foreign merchants were in a 
position to pay a higher price for them than the Indian consumer. 
India, on the other hand, needed foreign commodities — horses of 
good breed, dried fruits, pearls, precious stones of various types (the 
ruby of Badakhshan and the turquoise of Persia). A well-equipped 
warrior of the early middle ages, if we are to trust Persian litera- 
ture of the period, had to provide himself with an Indian sword, a 
Persian bow and a Tatar lance. 

The self-imposed dogmas of Hinduism, which we find in the 
Mamismriti and similar works, order the high caste Hindu to confine 
himself to the region where the mimja grass grows and the black 
gazelles graze; he is not to cross the sea or to go to countries where 
non-caste people govern; and the lowest group of non-castes, accord- 
ing to the Manusmriti, are the Yavanas, Pahlawas and Turushkas 
(Greeks, Persians and Turks). How the expansive character of Hindu- 
ism of the earlier centuries was changed into insularity by the time of 
the Smritis does not concern us here. But the presence of the Arab 
traders in all parts of India (except Kashmir) and the complete 
absence of the Hindu trader from Persia and Central Asia prove that 
the mandate of the Smritis was effective and that the Hindu commer- 
cial classes, so efficient in their work throughout the middle ages, had 
to leave die export and import trade of India to foreigners. 

‘Princes, anxious to improve their commerce,’ says Dr. Habibullah, 
accorded generous treatment to die people who commanded die 
main trade routes of the civilized world. Bearded men in long 
skirted tunics, congregating for prayer at fixed intervals, in a 
rectangular building which contained no idols, and adhering to 
no caste rules, presented a sight whose novelty wore out widi die 

.39 See Hasan Askari’s article: Historical Significance of Islamic Mysticism in 
Medieval Bihar, Historical M iscellany , 10-11. 
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passage of time. As they established colonies and multiplied, they 

became an integral part of the population.’ 

These Tazik' colonies were established in the suburbs of many large 
cities with the consent of the Rfli, who gave the Musalmans permis* 
sion to build their houses, mosques, schools, store-rooms, shops, etc. 
and also a space for their graveyards. These colonies grew in size; this 
may have been due to mere growth of population, but perhaps when 
Shaikh Ali Hajweri says that he came to Lahore on account of 
‘unpleasant people’ (probably the Ghuzz Turks), he is speaking for a 
large class of persons whom the recurrent political storms of Persia and 
Central Asia drove to this country, where they could earn a peaceful 
livelihood. A few cases, the accounts of which have survived, prove 
that these colonies attained to a high level of culture. The text-books 
were in Arabic; teaching was probably in Persian; but the mother- 
tongue was the local language. 

Perhaps a digression about the lives of two Indian Muslims, one 
born before, and the other immediateh after the Ghurid conquest of 
Delhi, maj give a better insight into the life and conditions of these 
colonies. 

lj M (iiilana RazimhUn Hasan Saghani :* 0 

Tins distinguished scholar of the Traditions of the Prophet and 
author of the Mashariqul Anwar was born in Badatiu long before its 
conquest by the Turks. He received his early education in his home 
town which, it seems, had fairly developed arrangements for studies 
in Muslim religious subjects. An inciden t of his_ early student-days, 
whi ch the Ma ulana coul d never forget, w a s tfiaTTie' once requested 
hisj cacher foTrhc Iuan TJi a collectioii ot rm'discs, k nown as Mulakli - 
A/my but the teacher declined to lend it. His self-respect as well as 
luscuriosity to leam was deeply hurt at this, but this might have been 
due to scarcity of books in those days. Later on — of course after the 
Ghurid conquest — he reached Koil (Aligarh) and became a deputy of 
the mushrif of Koil. One day the mushrif made some sillv remark, 
which brought a smile on the Maulanas face. The mushrif felt insult- 
ed and threw his inkpot at Maulana Raziuddm, who left his job dis- 
gusted and distressed and said: ‘One should not serve the ignorant’. 

Later on he became tutor to a son of the governor of Koil on a 
salary of one hundred tankas a year. He could not, however, stick to 

•40 For biographical references see FaiLaidul Fuad, 101 - 4 ; Mu‘i<imtd Vitaba. 
\ aquti, Vrf. Ill, 211 ; Fauatul Wafajat, Ibn Shabir, I, 13-1, Saroorm Sidur (MS). St- 
also Religion and Potiticz in India during the 13th century, 152-5-1; The Contribution 
of India to Arabic Literature, 25. 
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this job for long and took to extensive travels in India. His eriu 
and learning earned fame and respect for him wherever he \\\ 
When he reached Nagaur, eminent scholars, like Qazi Hamiducb 1 
and Qazi Kamaluddin, gathered round him and requested him to'giv* 
lessons to them in the Traditions of the Prophet. Maulana Raziuddin 
taught one of his books, Misbahud Duja, to the scholars of Nagaur 
and issued certificates also. One of the residents requested him to 
instruct him in mysticism. The Maulana apologized and said : T am 
busy here because the people of Nagaur learn the science of Hadisea 
from me these days. At present I have no time to instruct you in 
mysticism. If you desire to learn it, you may accompany me on mv 
travels in non-Muslim areas where there will be no such crowd. I will 
then teach this subject to you.’ 

From Nagaur the Maulana proceeded to Jalor and Gujarat. Condi- 
tions in those areas were such that he could not move about freelv. 
He changed his dress and roamed about incognito. During this jour- 
ney he instructed the above-mentioned person in mvsticism. Later on 
he proceeded to Lahore and from there he made his wav to Baghdad. 
His scholarship attracted the Caliph’s attention and he was offered a 
government job. In 1220 the Caliph Al-Nasir sent him as his envoy to 
the court of Iltutmish. He came to Delhi again, a second time a few 
years later and stayed here till 1239. ‘In those days’. Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Auliya once told his audience, ‘Delhi was full of scholars. Maulana 
Raziuddin was equal to them in (other departments) of knowledge, 
but he excelled all others in the science of Traditions.’ That Badaun 
could provide educational facilities in theological subjects to a young 
Muslim student long before Muslim rule was established there shows 
that these settlements had struck deep roots and had developed 
cultural institutions. ' 

2) Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi : 41 

This distinguished disciple of Shaikh Mu‘inuddin Chishti of Ajmer 
was the first Muslim child to see the light of the day in Delhi after its 
conquest by Muizzuddin. In his early years he had led a very volup- 
tuous life but when he joined the circle of Shaikh Mumuddin’s dis- 
ciples, he repented for his past sins and adopted a life of penitence 
and poverty. He settled at Suwal, a village near Nagaur, far from the 
hurry and bustle of city-life and took to cultivation. Whatever he 
needed— and his needs never exceeded a few maunds of grain and a 
few yards of rough hand-woven cloth— he himself produced and 

41 .For biographical details, see Saroonis Sadur (MS.); Sitjaml Auliya 156-64; Sijnrul 
Arifin: 13-14; Akliband AkJujar 29-36. See also Nizami, Religion and Politics, 185-87. 
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perilously avoided coming into contact with the government of the 

• His life at Nagaur affords one of the earliest glimpses of Muslim 
family life in the Indian countryside. He lived in a small mud house 
and eked out his meagre subsistence by cultivating a single bigha of 
land. The principle of the rotation of crops being unknown in those 
days, he cultivated one-lialf of his land in one season and the other 
half in the next. He dressed himself like a typical Indian peasant and 
used two sheets of cloth to cover the upper and the lower parts of his 
body. He kept a cow in his house and himself milked it. His wife — a 
ladv of fervent piety and strong mystic temperament — spent her 
time in cooking and spinning like a peasant woman.' Like most of the 
villagers amongst whom he lived, Shaikh Ilamiduddin was a strict 
vegetarian. His dislike for meat was so great that he warned his dis- 
ciples against distributing meat-preparations for blessing his soul after 
his death. Hie family carried on conversation in Hindivi; mother was 
addressed as tnai and brother as bhai. 

Touched by his penitence and -poverty, the muqta of Nagaur 
offered a plot of land and some cash to him. The Shaikh apologized 
and declined. The muqta then reported the matter to Iltutmish, who 
sent 500 silver tankas with a farman conferring a village on him. He 
hastened to inform his wife, just to examine her reaction to the pros- 
pects of a life of material prosperity and comfort. The couple was in 
such a state of penury at that time that the wife had a tattered 
dupatta on her head and the saint a grimy loin cloth on his body. 
‘O Khwaja!’, replied his wife, ‘Do you want to disgrace years of 
spiritual devotion and penitence by accepting this gift? Do not worry. 
I have spun two sirs or yam. It will suffice for preparing a loin cloth 
for you and a dupatta for me.’ Delighted at this reply. Shaikh Hamid 
told the mugfn that he had decided not to accept the royal gift. 



II. HISTORY OF GHUR DOWN TO THE RISE OF 
' SULTAN MUTZZUDDIN 


GHUR 

Ghur, the region from where the invaders came, lies in the west- 
centre of what is now Afghanistan, and comprises the basins of the 
upper Hari Rud, the Farah Rud, die Rud-i Ghur and the Khash Rud, 
together with the intervening mountain chains.! Minhaj gives the 
following account of its geography : 

‘The country of Ghur is intersected bv five great mountain chains 
and the people of Ghur maintain that they are the loftiest in the 
world. First, Zar Murgh in Mavandish, at the foot of which the 
palace and capital of the Shansabanis was situated. The second 
mountain, known as Surkli Ghar ,2 is also in the territory of 
Mayandish near Tajiz. 3 The third, Ashk, in the district of Timran, 
is greater in size and altitude than any odier part of the territorv 
of Ghur; and the district of Timran is (situated) in the hollows 
and (on) its sides. The fourth is the largest and the loftiest moun- 
tain range of Warani, which runs through die district of Dawar 
and Walisht and on which the palace (qasr) of Kajuran 4 is situated. 
Roen, famous throughout Ghur for its inaccessible height, is the 
fifth range, according to some, but others give the fifth place to 
the Faj (defile, pass) of Khaesar, which in length, breadth and 
height surpasses the comprehension of man/ 

These mountain ranges, which rise to over 10,000 feet and become 
considerably higher as they run eastwards to the Hindukush, made 
Ghur difficult of access and shut her out completely from all cultural 
and commercial contacts wadi the outside world. The extent of this 
cultural isolation from the neighbouring areas may be gauged from 
the fact that when Sultan Mas ud of Ghazni led a campaign into Ghur 


1 Alimad Ali Kohzad who rode on horseback through Ghur gives a good modem 
description of this region ( Afghanistan , VI-IX, Kabul, 1951-54, 6 parts: ‘Along the 
Koh-i-Baba and Hari Rud’.) 

The modem district of ‘Ghuri’ which lies to the south-west of Khrmabad is distinct 
from the medieval Ghur. 

2 Raverty, 318; Tabaqat-i Nasiri (ed. Habibi) I. 328. Ghar in Pushto means a 
mountain. 

3 Tabaqat-i Nasiri (Habibi ed.) I, 328. 

4 -Ibid., 328. 
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in 1020, he had to employ local interpreters 5 as the language spoken 
bv the people was not intelligible on account of dialectical divergen- 
cies. Besides, geographical factors led to the fragmentation of political 
power in Ghur, and each fort came to exercise independent sway over 
the area immediately under its control. It was as late as the time of 
Qutbuddin Muhammad (ob. 1146-47) that a portion of Ghur — the 
petty principality of Warshada on the Hari Ruil — developed a capital 
at Firuz Koh. Before that there was no centre from which the region 
could be controlled by a single ruler. 

Ghur was mainly an agricultural area. Its vallev-sides have, at pre- 
sent, deciduous woodlands covered with mulberry trees, walnut trees, 
apricots and vines. Even in the 10th century’ it was so fertile that 
Istakliri praised its fruitfulness, streams, meadows and tillage. There 
were no towns of note, but only agricultural settlements and — most 
typical features of the landscape — fortified places and towers ( qasr , 
qiia, hkar, kushak ) in which a ‘bad tempered, unruly’ and ignorant 
people’ { Hududul Atom, 110), could defend themselves. 6 The people 
enjoyed some fame as horse rearers. Besides, Ghur had a reputation 
for supplying slaves to the markets of Herat and Sis tan." 

The mountain ranges of this area, however, had great metalli- 
ferous value and it appears that iron was available in large quantities 
in Ghur. The people of Ghur specialized in the production of wea- 
pons and war-equipment 6 and exported them to neighbouring lands. 
The anonyunous author of Hududul Atom says that ‘from this province 
come slaves, armour ( zirah ), coats of mail ( jttmhan ) and good arms’. 9 
According to Togan, the whole area from Ghur and Kabul to Qarluq 
was metal-working.io It was probably on this account that the chief 
fortress of Ghur was known as Pul-i Ahangeran. When Mas'ud attack- 
ed Ghur in 1020, its chief, Abul Hasan Klialaf, brought him shields 
and cuirasses, 11 and when the stronghold of Jurwas was captured, a 
tribute of arms was levied.12 The value of the Ghurid arms was recog- 
nized and appreciated by Mas'ud, who employed Ghurid officers as 
specialists in siege-warfare. When Izztiddin Husain of Ghur (493- 
540/1100-40) sent his annual tribute to the Sefjuq Sultan Sanjar, if 

5 Istalhri (ed. de Gocje) 281; Baihaiji (ed. Chant and Fey>az), 117. 

0 C. E Boro orth’s article. The Early 'Islamic History of Chur’ in Central Asiatic 
Journal , VoJ. VI, 1961, 118. 

7 Ibid., 118, 121. 

8 Ibid., 120. 

9 Hududul Alam, 110. 

10 Z.D.M.G Vo! XC (1936), 33-04. 

11 Baihaqi, 115, 119-20. 

12 Ibid., 110. 
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included particularly armours, coats of mail, steel helmets and other 
war material, together with ferocious watch dogs bred in Ghur.13 

Thus Ghur, tliough it had very recently opened its doors to Muslim 
cultural influences, possessed two of the most important and essential 
requisites of war in the middle ages — horses and steel. 

THE SHANSABANI DYNASTY 

The early history of the Shansabani dynasty, to which Mu'izzuddin 
belonged, is wrapped in mystery and romance. It is difficult to dis- 
entangle fiction from fact as our only authority on the subject is 
Minhajus Siraj and lie too regrets in his Tabaqat that he was unable, 
while writing his book, to consult the authorities he had with him at 
Ghur. They were left behind when he fled to save his life from the 
Mongols. He had therefore to depend on his memory. He however 
had access to the Tarikh-i Nasi rite and the Tarikh-i Haizam Nabi 15 
which he utilized in his account of the early Shansabanis. As has hap- 
pened with. many other ruling dynasties of the east, which have 
risen from very obscure and local origins, the dynasty of Mu'izzuddin 
was provided with a legendary hero, Zuhak, as its ‘first ancestor. 

Zuhak was a repugnant figure in the tradition of Iranian lands 
but he was popular in the region of Ghazni and Zabulistan, and was, 
therefore, picked up by the genealogists of Ghur for the dynasty of 
Mu'izzuddin. Originally an Assyrian divinity, Zuhak was assigned by 
the Zoroastrians to the pandemonium of devils. Firdausi, searching 
for a representative of the type which he intensely disliked but could 
not afford to ignore, decided to make Zuhak immortal by reincarnat- 
ing him as a Saracenic Arab. His descendants were supposed to have 
settled in Ghur after Faridun had overthrown Zuhak’s ‘thousand-year 
dominion . 

Shansab, the eponymous founder of the dynasty, was a descen- 
dant of Zuhak. According to Minhaj, he embraced Islam at the hands 
of the Caliph Ali, who bestowed upon him a standard and a ‘cove- 
nant’. This seems highly improbable because, though we find Musal- 
mans tinkering at the borders of Ghur from the time of the third 
Caliph Usman, this region was never brought under actual Muslim 
control and the campaigns referred to by Tabari and Ibn-i Asir were 
nothing more than mere raids. ‘Ginn’s value’, remarks Bosworth, ‘was 

1-3 Tabaqat-i Nasiri , 47 . 

14 According to Kashfitz Ztnwn (Vol. JI,> this was one of tlio titles of Bailutcji s 
Tarikh-i Al-i Subuktagin. Abdul Ilayv Ilnbibi accepts this in view of the fact that 
N’asirtiddin was the title of Subuktagin (Tabar/at-i Nasiri II, 282-83). This volume is 
extinct now. 

15 For Habibi’s note on this work see Tabatjai-i Nasiri, II, 2 c J9-30o. 
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18 Minhaj, xTi ^ 24 5 ’ 
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does not seem to be time in view of what Istakliri has categorically 
stated about the religious set-up of Ghur. 

GardizilS and BaihaqiSO say that about 369/979-80, the Samanid 
piince, Amir Nuh bin Mansur, sent Abu Ja'far Zubaidi to conquer 
Ghur, but he was forced to retire after taking a few forts. Later on, 
when Subuktagin was governor of Ghazni and Zabulistan on behalf 
of the Samanids, he made several attacks on Ghur. It appears from 
some qasidas of Unsuri that in one of these campaigns, Mahmud, 
who was a boy at that time, had also participated. Subuktagin levied 
a tribute on the Shansabani prince, whose name is given as Muham- 
mad bin Suri.2l 

Muhammad bin Suri asserted his independence after the death of 
Subuktagin by withholding the tribute and harassing the carawaris. 
This excited the fury of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. In 401/1011 he 
sent Altuntash, governor of Herat, and Arslan Jazib, governor of Tus, 
as lhs advance-guards, and, undeterred by geographical difficulties, 
himself dashed to Ghur. Muhammad bin Suri entrenched himself in 
inaccessible hills and ravines and Mahmud had to resort to a ruse. 
He feigned flight. This drew out the mountain people into the plain 
in the hope of plundering the retreating army. Mahmud then inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Muhammad bin Suri and captured him and his 
son, Shis. In 405/1015 Mahmud marched to Khwabin, the south- 
western district of Ghur, and captured some forts. A few years later 
Mas'ud was sent against Tab, the north-western part of Ghur. He was 
helped by Abul Hasan Khalaf and Shinvan, the chieftains in control 
of the south-western and north-eastern regions of Ghur respectively. 
Mas'ud captured man)'’ forts in Ghur and with the possible exception 
of the inaccessible interior, brought the entire region of Ghur under 
Gliaznavid control. ‘No one’, remarks Abul Fazl Baihaqi, lias pene- 
trated so far into Ghur or performed such exploits there as Sultan 


19 Zaimil Akhbar, 46-47. 

20 Turikh-i Al-i Subuktagin, 134. 

21 This name, given bv Minhaj (74,320), creates considerable confusion. This is 
definitely a Muslim name and, if it has been correctly recorded by Minhaj and his 
later copyists, shows that Muslim political influence was fairly well-established in Ghur 
when Subuktagin turned his attention towards it. Utbi calls him Ibn Suri and says that 
he was a 'Hindu’. Perhaps the term ‘Hindu’ is used by him as a general term for 
'paean'. 

The authors of Tarikh-i Guzicla (G.S.M. facs, London 1910, 406-S) and Rauzuius 
Safa (ed. Riza Quli, Tehran, 1270-74, IV, 241) supply some interesting information 
about the descendants of Ibn Suri. According to them a grandson of Ibn Suri fled to 
India and took up residence in an idol-temple. His son, Husain, became a Muslim, 
went on to Delhi and grew rich as a trader, carrying goods between India and Ghur. 
But all this seems a later fabrication. 
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Mas ud. Whether from compulsion or free choice, the chiefs (amirs) of 
Ghur came to pay him homage. They were terrified by his achieve- 
ments and held their breaths m fear. Neither books nor traditions 
record that the Ghurids had been so submissive to a king as to 
Masud.’ 

While Muhammad bin Suri was rebelling against Sultan Mahmud, 
his eldest son, Abu Ali, kept on assuring the Sultan of his loyalty and 
goodwill. This treason saved the dynasty from extinction. Mahmud 
placed Abu Ali on his father s throne. Abu Ali reigned until sometime 
during Masuds reign. Minhaj says that many Islamic institutions 
were established in Ghur bv him. ‘He built Friday mosques and 
madrasas in the land of Ghur and endowed them liberally with 
auqaf (endowments). He held the religious leaders and ulama in great 
respect, and considered it his duty to xenerate hermits and ascetics.'^ 

Abu Ali allowed his younger brother, Shis, to return to Ghur and 
live there with him. But Shis’s son, Abbas, effected a coup d el at and 
threw his uncle into prison. Abbas made strenuous efforts to fortify, 
garrison and repair the castles and strongholds of Ghur, but he was a 
txrant and the chiefs of Ghur were so tired of his ruthless behaviour 
that they invited Sultan Raziuddm Ibrahim, son of Sultan Mas'ud of 
Ghazni, to rid them of the tyrant. Ibrahim captured Abbas and took 
him to Ghazni. He did not, however, extinguish the family, but acting 
upon the precedent set by Sultan Mahmud, placed Abbas’s son, 
Muhammad, on the throne. Muhammad maintained very good rela- 
tions with his Ghaznavid overlord. 

Before the narrative of the history of Ghur to the rise of Mu'izzud- 
din is resumed, a very important problem has to be considered. What 
was the religious pattern of Ghur at this time and what agencies 
worked to bring it into the fold of Islam? 

CONVERSION OF CHUR 

We know very little about the pre-Muslim religion of Ghur and 
no contemporary record of the conversion of Ghurids to Islam has 
survived. Since Tokharist&n, Bamiyau and Kabul were active centres 
of Buddhism, it may be assumed that the people of Ghur also believ- 
ed in some sort of Mahayana Buddhism. It may also be noted in this 
connection that the lands to the south of Ghur— such as Zamindawar, 
Ghazni and Qusdar — adjoined the Indian world and until the JOth 
century were culturally, and often politically, a part of it. Kabul, 
Ghazni and Bust were key points in the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the eastern Islamic world and India, and the geographers 

22 Tabatjal-l A’ajtrl, 41. 
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often designate them ‘the merchant’s resort’ or ‘the entrepot’ for India. 
The first two towns had in early Ghaznavid times colonies of Indian 
traders permanently residing there.23 There is nothing improbable, 
therefore, in the region of Ghur being inhabited mostly by Buddhists! 

The expansion of Islamic political and cultural influences in Ghur 
began with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (338-421/998-1030), who is 
reported to have appointed teachers to instruct the people of Ghur in 
the precepts of Islam after his campaign of 1010-11.24 

Sultan Mahmud, we are told, had patronized the Karamis .25 It was 
probably due to him that this sect spread in Ghur and acted as a 
bridge between Mahayana Buddhism and Islam. 

The Karami26 sect is so known after Muhammad bin Karam 
(ob. 869), a native of Sijistan, who was persecuted in the early stages 
of his religious propaganda but subsequently his sect spread in Ghur, 
Gharjistan, Bamiyan and other adjoining regions. Baghdadi says that 
‘weavers' and ‘distressed people’ of the villages of Naishapur parti- 
cularly felt attracted towards this sect.27 Regarding its religious beliefs 
Baghdadi says : ‘Ibn Karam urged his followers to ascribe corporeality 
to the object of his worship. He held that He is a body, possessing 
an end and limit below, where He comes into contact with His 
Throne.’28 Thus the Karamis placed Allah on His Throne as Buddha 
had sat on his lotus. The Karami sect became, in course of time, a 
half-way house between Islam and Buddhism and assumed great 
importance in the religious life of Ghur. It seems that its followers 
succeeded in winning over the Shansabani chiefs also to their fold. 

A serious tension appeared in the religious life of Ghur, which 
was largely dominated by the Karamis, when Sultan Alauddin Jahansuz 
received emissaries from Alamut, the centre of the Ismaili heretics, and 
permitted them to carry on their religious propaganda through the 
length and breadth of his territory. The ‘heretics’ of Alamut, according 
to Minhaj, had set their ambition on converting the people of Ghur 


23 Istakhri, 245, 280; Ibn Ilauqal, 450; Maqdisi, 303-4; Hududul Alnm, 111; 
Bosworth in Central Asiatic -Journal, Vol. VI, 124. 

24 LA., IX, 156 as cited by Bosworth, 122-23, 127-28, ‘The Early Islamic History 
of Ghur’. 

25 Generally pronounced as Karranri, but Bosworth insists on its correct form being 
Karami. 

26 For an account of the life and teachings of the founder of the sect, see Said 
Vafiey’s extensive notes in Tarikh-i Haihaqi (Vol. II, 915-68); Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(Vol. Ill, 773-74). 

27 Al-Farq bain al-Firaq (Eng. tr. by A. S. Halkins), Vol. II, 18-19. 

28 Ibid., 18-30. 
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to their faith and making them submissive . 29 Alauddin’s attitude was 
perhaps determined by political considerations. By inducting the 
Ismailis into Ghur, he wanted to reduce Karami religious influence. 
Since the Karamis were opposed to the Batinis, tliere ensued a bitter 
conflict between the two. Sultan Saifuddin Muhammad (son of Sultan 
Alauddin Jahansuz) reversed the policy of his father, and ordered the 
execution of all “heretics’ throughout his territory . 30 

According to Minhaj both the brothers — Ghiyasuddin and Mu'izz- 
uddin — were initially Karamis . 31 Later on they got converted to the 
Shafi'i and the Hanafi schools ol Sunni law respectively. The circums- 
tances in which their conversion took place and the reactions that it 
provoked have been described by Minhaj and Ibn-i Asir. 

Minhaj says that when Muizzuddin ascended the throne of Ghazni, 
he found that the citizens of that region believed in Imam Abu Hanifa 
and so he conformed to their faith b\ accepting the Hanafi persuasion. 
It thus appears a simple decision based on a simple situation. But if — as 
Professor Habib asks— perchance, the citizens of Ghazni had still been 
Buddhists? 

Ibn-i Asir gives a slightly different version. He says that it was due 
to the pressure exercised by the people of Khurasan, who were hostile 
to the Karamis, that the two brothers gave up their faith in the Karami 
doctrines. The conversion of Ghivasuddin to the Shafi'i persuasion was 
the result of more deliberate thinking and was largely due to the 
efforts of Shaikh Waliiduddin Marwamidi .? 2 The Karami scholar- 
priests resented this conversion and their leader, Imam Sadruddin Ali 
Haizam Naishapuri, a professor at a college in Afsbin (Gharjistan), 
wrote a satire on the Sultan. The satire ran : 

‘Tliere are plenty of Shafi'i merchant in Khurasan. Your Majesty 
will find them waiting before the palaces of all the princes. But 
you will search the seven climes in vain for a king who belongs to 
the Shafi'i sect. . . If it was necessary to change your ancestral faith, 
you might have become a Hanafi like other kings. . . By Godl Imam 
Abu Hauifa and Imam Shafi'i will both tell vow on the Day of 

29 Tabaqat-i NasM, 63. 

30 Ibid., 65. 

31 Ibid., 77. 

32 Ibn-1 Asir gives his name as Shaikh Wajihudtlin Abut Fath. According to Minhaj. 
Ghiyasuddin dreamt one night that he was present in a mosrjue with Qazi Wahiduddin 
Manvarrudi, when Imam Shafi'i came in and led them lioth in prajer. Next day the 
Sultan asked the Qazi to deliver a sermon. Before commencing the sermon, the Qazi 
related a dream he had the previous night- It was in every detail the same as the 
Sultans dream. This incident decided Cbiyasuddin's wavering mind and he adopted 
the Shafi'i persuasion. 
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Judgement: It is not good to fly needlessly from one door to 

another.” ’33 

It is, however, obvious that the abandonment of the Karami doc- 
trines by Ghiyasuddin and Muizzuddin was connected with the 
extension of their power into Khurasan and Ghazni and was facilitated 
by the intensive religious activity initiated in Ghur and its adjoining 
areas by the Muslim mystics and philosophers. If the followers of 
Muhammad bin Karam attracted the people from Mahayana Buddhism 
to the Karami faith, it was the activity of mystics which facilitated 
transition from the Karami faith to orthodox Islam. The whole region 
was soon overrun by die Muslim mystics. On one side the city of 
Chisht ,34 only a few miles from Firuz Koh, emerged as a great centre 
of mystic propaganda and on the other side the movement of Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir Jilani (1077-1166) spread far and wide into the area. Later 
on the activities of Muslim philosopher-saints like Maulana Fakhr- 
uddin Razi (1144-1209) added momentum to these efforts at changing 
the religious, pattern of Ghur. 

Referring to the impact of the mystic movement of Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir Jilani on Ghur and its adjoining areas, Professor Habib remarks : 

‘For over a century, this (the Karami) sect, the most backward of 
Muslim sects, held the field in these hilly tracts. Then a great change 
came over the Muslim world. Shaikh Abdul Qadir of Jilan took 
the revolutionary step of publishing the esoteric doctrines of 
mysticism, which he in common with all mystics held to be the 
fundamental principles of the Muslim faith, broadcast among the 
Musalmans. The New Mystic Movement, if it may be so-called in 
contra-distinction to the esoteric mysticism of earlier days, develop- 
ed with remarkable rapidity. The change inaugurated by the great 
Shaikh met with the approval of all thoughtful Musalmans. The 
mystics were organized into regular “orders” ( silsilahs ) and took 
to their work with an earnestness and zeal which has, in the history 
of Islam, been only suipassed by the fiery revolutionism of the 
early Saracens. Educating the Musalmans. most of whom were 
still immersed in the old-world ideas of anthropomorphic pagan- 
ism, was as much the work of a mystic missionary as tire conver- 
sion of the infidel. Now a mystic is the very opposite of a pagan. 

33 Minhaj, 78-79. It appears from Ibn-i Asir that the Karamis had to put up a strong 
fight against the Hanafis and the Shafi'is. In 488/1095 the Karamis and the joint forces 
of the Ilanafis and the Shafi'is staged a civil war at Naishapur (Enctj. of Islam III, 773). 

34 Maricq has now shown (Le minaret dc Djam, 13-20, o5-64) that the 200 feet tall 
Minaret of Jam standing on the right bank of the Ilari Rud between Chisht and 
Ahangeran marks the site of the Ghurid fortress-capital. 
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He lives by the light of his inner faith, preferring the unseen to 
the visible. He holds space and time in contempt and denies their 
reality. The materialistic references in sacred texts are explained, 
or explained away. God, the One, the Absolute, is the totality of 
Existence. There is no distinction between God and not-God; for 
God alone exists. The threats of Hell are as immaterial to the true 
mystic as the “hopes of paradise” — both are dismissed away as 

meaningless fears. We live for the Lord alone Even the hill- 

tribes of Ghur were included in the extensive propaganda of the 
New Mystic leaders.’ 33 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani had tremendous powers of persuasion 
and eloquence. 30 ‘His sermons are said’, writes Margoliouth, ‘to have 
effected the conversion of many Jews and Christians to Islam as well as 
of many Muslims to higher life.' 37 The Shaikh was a critic of the 
Karamis and there are critical references in his lectures and treatises 
to this sect. In his Ghunyat he speaks of the Karamis as still numerous 
in Khurasan. 33 

Another important factor in the conversion of Ghur to orthodox 
Islam was the work of Imam Fakhnuldin Razi (543-606/1149-1209), a 
distinguished philosopher, saint and scholar of exegesis. The process 
of converting the people of Ghur to Islam had started long before be 
appeared on the scene, but his discussions at the dialectical level 
with other Muslim sects played a very vital role in the religious history 
of Ghur. He had intimate relations with Sultan Ghiyasuddin and 
Mu'izzuddin and had lived in Ghazni for many years. Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin allowed him to open a school for the general public within the 
roval palace in Herat. His madrasa thus became a focal point for the 
dissemination of Muslim culture and learning in that region. It is said 
that more than three hundred of his disciples accompanied him when 
he moved from one place to another. He was opposed bitterlv by the 
Mutazilites, the Karamis and the Carmathians on account of his tren- 
chant criticism of these cults. His theological disputations with the 
Karamis are recorded by Yon-i Astr and others. Once a munazara at 
Firuz Kch between the Karami scholar, Ibn Qudwa, and the Maulana 
led to a very serious situation and the Sultan had to ask him to move 
to Herat. 3 ® It is interesting that while Ghiyasuddin was patronizing 

35 'Shahabtiddm of Ghur", in The Mudim University Journal, So. 1, January 1930, 
39-40. 

36 Shaikh Abdul Haqq. Akhbaml Aklujar, 12-15. 

37 Encyclopaedia of ttlam, 1st ed, Vot. I, 41. 

38 Ghumjatul Tahbin, Cairo. 1288, I, 81. 

39 For an account of the Maulnna’s life see. Encyclopaedia of Islam, new fd., 
Vol. II, 751-55. 
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t]ie Maulana, his son-in-law and cousin, Malik Ziauddin Muhammad, 
(who later ruled in Ghur and Zamindawar with the title Alauddin), 
was a supporter of the Karamis. The Maulana has particularlv criticiz- 
ed the Karamis in his Asas~us Taqdis fi KalamAO ‘He was an 

excellent preacher, writes Anawati, \ . . His preaching converted many 
Karamis to Sunnism, 44 It is pointed out bv some scholars that he had 
exercised some influence over Ghivasuddin in converting him from 
the Karami faith. 42 The Karamis were so bitter against him that, 
according to Ibn al-Qifti, he was poisoned at their instigation .43 

THE SEVEN STARS 

The Shansabani ruler, Muhammad, whom Sultan Ibrahim of 
Ghazni had set up on the throne, was followed bv his son, Qutbuddin 
Hasan. It was about this time that the Shansabani princes began to 
show signs of imperialistic ambitions and sought to extend their author- 
ity beyond Mayandish, the principal centre of their power. Qutbuddin 
Hasan was killed while suppressing a rebellion and was succeeded bv 
his son, Izzuddin Husain (1110-46), a very notable figure in Shansabani 
history for his sons are known as the ‘Seven Stars’ in the history of 
Ghur. An important development in the politics of this region led to 
an increase in the political position of Ghur. The Ghaznavid empire 
shrank and was reduced to southern and eastern Afghanistan and the 
Punjab. Ghur consequently became a buffer region between the trun- 
cated Ghaznavid empire and the powerful empire of the Seljuqs. As 
the Ghaznavid influence waned after Ibrahim (ob. 492/1099), the 
prestige of the Seljuqs began to wax and the Shansabanis were drawn 
towards the Seljuq sphere of influence. Izzuddin was initially con- 
firmed in his position by Sultan Mas ud III, son of Ibrahim of Ghazni, 
but in 1107-S Sanjar attacked Ghur and Izzuddin was made a captive. 
This was a turning point in the history of Ghur. The Ghurids main- 
tained close relations with the Seljuqs and recognized their overlord- 
ship by sending them armours, coats of mail and a local breed of 
fierce dogs as a tribute. 

After Izzuddin Husain’s death, his territory was divided bv his 
son, Saifuddin Suri, amongst his brothers as follows : Saifuddin him- 
self retained Istiva as his capital; Qutbuddin Muhammad got War- 
shad (where he founded the town of Firuz Koh 4 ' and assumed the 

40 Printed, Cairo, 1354/1935. In another work, Vtiqadat firaq-ul MuaUmin teal 
mushrikin (Cairo, 1356), Razi has referred to seven branches of the Karamis. 

41 Encyclopaedia of Islatn, new ed., Vo!. IT, 752. 

42 Shahrznri, Tarikhul Hukama, as cited by Alains Salam Xudwi in Imam Iiazi, 
Azamgarh 1950, 11. 

43 Ibid., ed., J. Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), 291-92. 

44 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 48, tr. 339. Recent excavations carried out by the French 
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title of Malik til Jibal ); Nasiruddin Muhammad got Madin; Alauddin 
Husain got Waziristan; Bahauddin Sam received Sanga, the chief place 
of Mayandish; and Fakhruddin Masud was assigned Kashi. This 
division did not work, and Qutbuddin retired to the court of Bahrain 
Shah Ghaznavi as a protest against this distribution of the patrimony. 
But Bahrams courtiers created difficulties for him. They poisoned 
Bahrain's ears against him and assured him that the Ghurid prince was 
casting evil eyes on his haram. Bahram flew into rage at this report 
and threw Qutbuddin into prison and later poisoned him. This enraged 
the Shansabani princes and, inspired by feelings of brotherly devo- 
tion, they swore that his death would not go unrevenged. Saifuddin 
Suri consequently marched on Ghazni. He expelled Bahram and 
ascended the Ghazni throne with the title of ‘Sultan’. 

The people of Ghazni made outward professions of loyalty to him; 
he was thus lulled into a false sense of security and deceived into 
sending his army back to Ghur under his brother, Bahauddin Sam. As 
soon as winter set in, and all communications between Ghur and 
Ghazni were cut off, they sent secret messages to Bahram Shall and 
advised him to return. When Bahram reappeared in Ghazni, the 
people deserted Saifuddin and went over to him. Bahram now retaliated 
for the wrong done to him. He ordered Saifuddin’s face to be blackened 
and had him paraded through the city on an old cow. Men, women 
and children jeered as his feeble cow plodded slowly through the 
streets. After being thus insulted, Saifuddin was later put to death. 

Bahauddin Sam’s blood began to boil when he heard about the 
treatment meted out to his brother. He started for Ghazni but died 
in 544/1149 of an ulcer on the way. The youngest of the ‘stars’, Alaud- 
din Husain, now took upon himself tlife duty of avenging the wrong 
done to his brothers. Bahram Shah was defeated by him; he fled to 
India where he died soon after and was succeeded bv his son, Khusrau 
Malik. Alauddin burnt ruthlessly the city of Ghazni and massacred 
the people. He earned the title of Jaharmiz (World-burner) on account 
of tin's incendiarism. He was the first to call himself ‘al-Sultan al- 
Mua'zzam’, while the Shansabanis before him simply used to style 
themselves as Amirs or Maliks. He stopped paying tribute to the 
Seljuqs in 1152. In a conflict with Sanjar he met with a crushing defeat 
and was kept in captivity for some time. Impressed by his wit and 

Archaeological Delegation have unearthed the dty of Firu? Koh- The site ha* been 
identified with the present Jam, where a large minaret still exists. The town was 
destroyed by Ogatai, son of Chengiz Khan, in 1222. See A. Mariefj and G. Wiet, Le 
mi'uiret Je D/dm. Ivj decouverte de la capitate dee Sultans Ghurid t (Xlle-XXIIe Siecles) 
4c Vemt de la Delegation Arrlmeofogitjiie Francaue en A/ghonlsfon, XVI, Pari*, 1959, 
in which the discovery of Firuz Koh has been described. 
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interest in poetry, Sanjar set him free and sent him back to his capital. 
On his return he started the consolidation of his power in Ghur and 
the extension of his authority in Gharjistan, Bamivan and the adjoining 
regions. 

Alauddin Jahansuz gave imperialistic ambitions and expansionist 
zeal to the Shunsabanis. Fortunately for him there was a vacuum of 
power in the region. The Ghaznavids had gone down; Sanjar had 
been captured by the Ghuzz. Alauddin took advantage of this situa- 
tion and started expanding his power. A tripartite division of the 
Ghurid empire emerged out of this situation. The senior branch ruled 
over Ghur from Firuz Koh and looked for expansion westwards into 
Khurasan. When Ghazni was finally taken in 1173-74, another branch 
was established there and this branch looked towards India for its 
expansion. In the newly conquered Bamivan, Fakhruddin Mas'ud was 
installed and he ruled over Tukharistan, Badakhshan and Shughnan 
up to the bank of Oxus. 

Alauddin was succeeded by his son, Saifuddin Muhammad, who 
was killed in a feud. The next heirs to the throne were the two sons of 
Baliauddin Sam — Ghiyasuddin (1163-1203) and Shihabuddin, who later 
took the title of Minzzuddin (1173-1206)45 Under them the Ghurid 
kingdom, accordmg to Barthold, rose to the rank of a world power’ .46 

On his return from Ghazni, Jahansuz had appointed his nephews 
to the governorship of Sanjah, but the efficient administration of this 
area by them roused his suspicions and he imprisoned them in a fort 
in Gharjistan. Saifuddin set them free, but they had a very hard time 
after their release. On Saifuddin’s death, Ghiyasuddin ascended the 
throne. Shihabuddin was then appointed governor of Takinabad with 
instructions to capture Ghazni, which was then in the hands of the 
Ghizz Turks. After its conquest in 1173-74, Ghiyasuddin gave the 
kingdom to Shihabuddin. ‘Though Shihabuddin’s subordinate princi- 
pality of Ghazni’, writes Professor Habib, ‘expanded into an empire, 

' he always recognized his elder brother as his sovereign and abided 
by whatever orders Ghiyasuddin was pleased to give.’ 47 Shihabuddin 
never undertook any campaign without his brother’s permission. 


45 According to Minhaj the original name of both brothers was Muhammad 
(■ Tabaqat-i Nasiri , 67), which in Ghurid dialect was pronounced as Hamad. Their mother 
used to call the elder one Habshi and the younger one Znngi, probably because they 
were dark in complexion. The titles of both these brothers were, however, Sliamsuddin 
and Shihabuddin. After his accession to the throne, Shamsuddins title became Ghiyas- 
uddin. After his conquest of Khurasan, Malik Shihabuddin’s title became Mu'izzuddin 
(Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 68-69). 

'46 Turkhtnn Down to the Mongol Invasion, 3-38. 

47 ‘Shihabuddin of Ghur’ in The Muslim University Journal, No. 1, January 1910. 



III. INDIAN CAMPAIGNS OF SULTAN MU'IZZUDDIN 
(1175-92) 


MULTAN 

Sultan Mu'izzuddln’s first military movement towards India took 
place in 571/1175, when he attacked the Carmathians of Multan. Some 
hundred and fifty years earlier Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had deli- 
vered a severe blow to the Carmathian rulers and had dislodged them 
from Multan, but soon after his death they had regained their position.* 
Mu'izzuddin succeeded in overthrowing their power again. It is not 
known what administrative machinery was devised for Multan by 
Mu izzuddm, but the Carmathian power could never again be estab- 
lished in that area. However the bitterness that it left in the heart of 
Carmathians, who had a very effective secret organization, ultimately 
led them to assassinate Mu'izzuddin. 
u c II c II 

Having established his hold over Multan, Mu'izzuddin must have 
directed his attention towards Ucheh. Minhaj does not mention the 
campaign of Uchch separately but he refers to it subsequently, when 
the Sultan marched towards Nahrwala (Anhilwara), as a Ghurid pos- 
session. According to Ferishta, Uchch was taken in 572/1176.2 The 
Sultan assigned Uchch to Ali Kirmaj. It appears from the Tahaqat-i 
Nusiri that Malik Nasiruddin Aitam’ 1 2 3 was in charge of Uchch when 
the battle of Andkhud took place. Later on Mu'izzuddin assigned 
Uchch to Qubaclia. 4 
NAHRWALA 

In 574/1178-79 Mu'izzuddin marched through Uchch and Multan 
to Nahrwala. Epigraphic evidence shows that Turkish pressure had 

1 Adabul llarb, f. 76a. 

2 Ferishta, Vol. I, 56 Ibn-i Asir (XI, 77) gives an account of the conquest of 
Uchch which seems liased on hearsay. It has been quoted liy the Indian historians, 
Nizam uddin {Tabaqat-i Albari. Vo!. I, 36) and Ferishta (Vol. I, 56) with slight varia- 
tions. According to this account Mu'izzuddin had intrigued with the wife of the Bhatti 
Rai of Uchch and had promised to marry her if she poisoned her husband. The story 
lacks couRrmation. Besides it is doubtful if Bhatti rulers were in possession of Uchch. 
The probability is that it vs as held by the Carmathians 

3 Both the editions of Tabaqat-i iVan'rj (Ilabihi, I, 419; Asiatic Society', 142) give 
his name as Nasiruddin Aitam, but Raverty gives it as Nasiruddin Aetamur (531). 

4 Ibid, 142. 
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been felt in western Rajputana during the preceding decades. Nagaur 
was conquered by Balialim, Bahrain's governor of the Punjab. 5 But 
tlie nature of this conquest was such that Shaikh Raziuddin Hasan 
Saghani had to change his clothes while moving in that region. 5 
Western Rajputana was thus a better known area to the Muslim 
soldiers than the Gangetic Doab. Mu izzuddin thought of repeating the 
exploits of Mahmud and of reaching southern India and its temple- 
treasures through Rajputana and Gujarat. Minzzuddin’s armv must 
have been exhausted when it reached the foot of Mount Abu. This 
was his first encounter with an Indian ruler. The Rai of Nahrwala 7 
had a fairly strong army at his beck and call and a very large number 
of elephants. The battle was fought at Kavadra, a village near Mount 
Abu. Mu'izzuddin’s army was completely routed in the conflict, but 
somehow he escaped with his defeated armv from Gujarat. 

PESHAWAR 

The defeat of Nahrwala was a lesson in military strategy for 
Mu'izzuddin. If he thought of emulating Mahmud, he was mistaken. 
Resources, leadership and circumstances had made a tremendous 
difference in the situation. He revised his whole plan of operations 
in the light of experience. In 575/1179-80 he attacked Furshor 
(Peshawar), which was probably included in the Ghaznavid possessions 
of Hindustan at that time, and conquered it. 

LAHORE 

Peshawar was the first step towards Tarain. Within a couple of 
years (577/1181-82) he marched towards Lahore. But Khusrau Malik 
was too weak to offer any resistance and decided to negotiate with 
Mu'izzuddin. As a token of his sincere intention to maintain cordial 
relations with Mu'izzuddin, he sent him one of his sons along with 
an elephant. But this was bound to be a temporary arrangement only 
because the possession of Lahore was absolutely necessary to 
Mu'izzuddin for the further expansion of his power in the country; 
also in the background of Shansabani relations with the House of 
Mahmud this arrangement could hardly last long. 

In 578/1182 Mu'izzuddin marched* against Debal and conquered 
the whole area up to the sea coast. The Sumra ruler acknowledged 
his suzerainty. 

5 Ibid., 24. 

6 Saroorus Sadur (MS). 

7 Minhaj says that Bhim Deo was Rai at this time (116). Ep.Vn.phic evidence, 
corroborated by Hindu records, however, shows that Mularaja II was the ruler of 
Anhihvara at this time. I.A., 18 n, 186, 198. 
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During the next three years there was a lull. In 581/1184-85 
Mu'izzud din’s forces inarched towards Lahore and ravaged the whole 
territory. Khusrau Malik was again forced to shut himself up within 
the city-walls. While going back to Ghazni, Mu izzuddm gave instruc- 
tions for occupying and garrisoning the fort of Sialkot. 8 Husain bin 
Kharmil was put in charge of the fort. In the changed strategy 
of the Sultan, Sialkot was to occupy a very important place, 
and Mu'izzuddin wanted to strengthen it as a base of operations for 
further expansion in the country. Khusrau Malik, however, considered 
this consolidation of Ghurid power so close to his capital as a threat 
to his own kingdom. He mustered his available resources, and with 
the cooperation of the Khobar 9 10 tribes he besieged the fort of 
Sialkot. But the siege prosed a difficult one for him and he had to 
return to Lahore ignominiously- He had offended Mu'izzuddin with- 
out achieving anything. In 582/1180 Mu'izzuddin appeared before 
Lahore, determined to efface the last vestige of Ghaznavid power in 
India. Khusrau Malik, whose resources were meagre compared with 
the duties lie was called upon to perform, started negotiations and 
came out to meet Mu'izzuddin. Undeterred by any moral scruples, 
Mu'izzuddin took him into custody and sent him to the fort of Balar- 
wan in Gharjistan, where he was put to death sometime after 
587/1192.10 

Thus Lahore became a Ghurid possession. Mu'izzuddin now had 
his military stations from Debal to Sialkot and from Peshawar to 
Lahore. An important aspect of his conquest, which is generally lost 
sight of, is the consolidation of his power in Sind and the Punjab 
before he embarked upon a war with the Rajput kingdoms. That this 
whole area was to act as one unit is clear from the fact that Ali 
Karmakh, who was the Sipah Salar and icoli of Multan, was stationed 
at Lahore. While Ali Karmakh was the military' and the executive 
chief of the area, the duties of judicial administration were assigned 
to Maulana Sirajuddin, father of the author of the Tabaqat-i Nauri: 
and a staff that needed twelve camels for its conveyance was assigned 
to him. 

8 According to a late chronic l*-, Raj Vanluini, I 0 . 307 f.-Jj (as cited hv Habib- 
iilldli. Foundation, .33), Sialkot. which formed the boundary toward* the state of Janim'i, 
wa* hostile to Khnwjit Malik. Tin- Rai of Jammu, Chakra Dt*>, invited ami helped 
Mu‘iz7iid/Jin against Khusrau. 

0 Min ha], 117. .Ac coni mg Ui Raj Dauliuni (f.4j!d the Kholurs «< re original)} «»!*• 
Kti of Jammu liut had withheld the payment of lasts and had allied llii’iwflvw with 
Khusrau. Upon this the Rai invitrd Miwzzmldm and it was at his suggestion tint 
Sialkot st a* garrisoned (Foundation, 36}. 

10 Minhaj give* three different dates for this event; 587 in 118, 3W in 74 and 
598 in 27. 
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TABARH1NDA 

The next target of Mu izzuddin was the fortress of Tabarhinda 
(Bhatinda). 11 It was occupied and put under the charge of Malik 
Zivauddin Tulaki and a force of 12,000 horsemen, selected from the 
forces of Ghazni and the army stationed in India, was placed at 
his disposal. He was given the responsibility of holding the 
fortress of Tabarhinda for eight months— a period during which 
Miuzzuddin had planned to come back again to India in order to 
conquer further areas and consolidate his position in Tabarhinda. 
Rai Pithora (Prithvi Rai III) realized the great danger involved in 
allowing Mu'izzuddin time to consolidate his position. His political 
instinct suggested prompt action and he immediately proceeded 
towards Tabarhinda, determined to dislodge the Ghurids from their 
strategic position. Mu'izzuddin instantly turned back and marched to 
meet Rai Pithora. Miuzzuddin had probably not anticipated this 
conflict and was not prepared for a major battle with any Rajput 
ruler. Also it was not merely Rai Pithora who had come to the battle- 
field; ‘All the Ranas of Hind were along with the Rai of Kolah.Ta 
According to Ferishta his army consisted of ‘two hundred thousand 
horsemen and thirty thousand elephants.’ 13 These are impossible 
figures. 

TARAIX 

The battle was fought at Tarain. 14 Ferishta consolidates all Persian 
authorities and thus describes the battle: 

‘Mu'izzuddin’s left and right wings were broken and not many men 

remained in his centre. At that moment one of the officers of the 

Sultan submitted: “The amirs of the left and right wings, who 

11 There is some confusion and controversy about the identification of this place. 
In some Mss. of the Tabaqat-i Nasiri it is given as Tabarhinda (Habibi edition, 398), 
in others as Sirhind (Nassau Lees edition, 118). Later historians give this place either 
as Sirhind (Zubdatut Tawarikh f. 7b) or Bhatinda ( Ferishta , Vol. I, 57) or as Tabar- 
hindah ( Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 7; Muntakhabut Tawarikh, Vol. I, 49). Dr. Ilabib- 
ullah’s preference for Bhatinda is supported by local legends as well as archaeological 
evidence ( Foundation , 57). The shortest route from Lahore to Hindustan, lay through 
western Patiala, in which Bhatinda is situated. 

12 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 118. 

13 Ferishta, Vol. I, 57; Ibn-i Asir, XI, 255. 

14 The location of this site is the subject of some controversy. Minhai calls it 
Tarain (Bib. Indica edition, 118; Habibi edition, I. 399). Nizamuddin ( Tabaqat-i 
Akbari, 38) and Ferishta (Vol. I, 57) follow Minhaj, hut some later historians' call it 
Nara’in. This later reading is obviously due to an inadvertent orthographical mistake 
in which the two dots of ‘t’ have been reduced into one. Ferishta, however, makes a 
further statement and says that it was also known as ‘Tarawari’. This led Elphmstone 
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have been brought up by your royal family, have broken and fled. 
The Afghan and the Khalji amirs, who formed the vanguard and 
always boasted of their manliness and courage, arc not to be found 
on the field of battle. Under these circumstances the best course 
would be to turn your reins immediately towards Lahore." The 
Sultan was displeased at this advice. He drew out his sword and 
led his centre to an attack on the enemy. Friend and foe applaud- 
ed his courage and dexteritx. Khandav Rais eves fell on the 
Sultan and he moved his huge elephant in that direction. The 
Sultan also flew at Khandav Rai, lance in hand, and struck him so 
hard on the mouth that many of his teeth fell into lus mouth. The 
Rai, however, displayed great coolness and courage and dealt such 
a blow on the shoulder of the Sultan that he nearly toppled down 
from his horse. At that moment a Klialji footman, who happened 
to observe the Sultan's plight, jumped on to his horse; and seating 
himself behind the Sultan, caught hold of him, spurred the horse 
out of the field, and earned him to the fixing Gluirul amirs, who 
by now were txventx Karohs axvax. Tire Sultan’s presence restored 
order m the remnants of Ins arrm 

Ferishta then quotes an alternative account from the Zairml 
A/a’ttsir, in which it is stated that the Sultan fell from his horse but no 
one recognized him and he lax unnoticed on the battle-field. When a 
part of the night had passed, a number of his Turkish slaves came to 
the battle-field to search for him among the slain. The Sultan recog- 
nized the voice of his slaves and called out to them. They were over- 
joyed to find him alive. During the night they carried him on their 
shoulders by turns. Next morning they reached their camp and placed 
him in a litter.13 

According to Minhajus Si raj : ‘A number of amirs, Ghuri souths 
and other distinguished men noticed the Sultan along with that lion- 
likc Khalji, recognized him, gathered round him, broke their spears 
to make a litter and a stretcher, and then bore him to their halting 

lo locate the battle-field between Kama! and Thaueswar (Ihrtotij of India, 355). 
CIph instone’s identification was accepted by Ravert)- (-459, note 7), Vaidva (Downfall 
of Hindu India, Vob III, 333) and the Punjab Gazetteer, Vnl I, 318. Cunningham 
(Reports XIV, G8-69) located Tarain between Bhatinda and Sirsj, and identifies it with 
a village called Torawana, 27 miles from Bhatinda and 20 miles from Sirsa. Cunnin- 
gham's opinion has been accepted bv Habibnllah aKo (Foumlatum, 326). This identi- 
fication fits in with the details given l>y some early historians, partutilarlv Yahva 
Sirhindi who savs that it was within the 'Khitta SarsntT (Tarikh-i Mulxiral Shall 8). 
Since we Itnow that Mu'izznddm had just started on his way towards Ghazni, after 
capturing Bhatinda, there could not have lieen any other place except Torawana But 
the names of villages change during the centuries, 

15 Ferishta, Vol. I, 57. 
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place. The account of Zoinul Mo. osiv is difficult to reconcile with 
Minhaj whose information deserves greater credence. The story of 
the Sultan’s lying unnoticed for long in the battle-field lacks con- 
temporary confirmation. Minhaj thus states the circumstances in 
which the Sultan received his injuries : 

‘The Sultan attacked the elephant on which the ruler of Delhi, 
Govind Rai, was riding and was moving about in front of his 
ranks. . . He struck his lance at the face of the Rai with such force 
that two of his teeth fell into his mouth. The Rai threw a javelin 
at him and severely wounded his arm. The Sultan turned round 
his charger’s head and retreated. Due to the agony of the wound, 
he was unable to remain seated on horseback and was about to 
fall on the ground when a lion-hearted warrior, a Khalji stripling, 
recognized him, sprang up (on the horse) behind the Sultan and, 
supporting him in his arms, urged the horse with his voice and 
brought him out of the field of battle.’ 17 

Having defeated Mu’izzuddin the forces of Rai Pithora pushed 
ahead towards Tabarhinda (Bhatinda). Malik Ziyauddin defended 
the stronghold for 13 months but capitulated later. During this period 
Mu'izzuddin made preparations for another trial of strength with 
Rai Pithora. 

mu’izzuddin’s preparations 

Minhaj is too curt and brief on the preparations made by 
Mu’izzuddin to avenge his defeat. Ferishta, however, supplies some 
details, probably on the basis of some works which are extinct or on 
the basis of oral tradition. These details, however, fit in neatly with 
the character and temperament as well as the subsequent achieve- 
ments of Mu’izzuddin. On his return to Ghur, where he had gone to 
meet his brother, Mu’izzuddin punished severely his Ghurid, Khalji 
and Khurasani amirs. He said nothing to the Afghans, probably 
because the areas inhabited by these tribes were the later acquisition 
of Mu’izzuddin and expediency demanded a lenient view of the 
crime with regard to them. Wallets full of grain were tied to the 
necks of the Ghurid, Khalji and Khurasani amirs and they were 
paraded through the city. If anybody refused to eat the grain, his 
head was chopped off. When Mu izzuddin returned to Ghazni, his 
capital, he was so overwhelmed with a sense of grief and humiliation 
that he would neither eat nor drink. He did not go to his wife and 

18 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 119. 

17 ibid,, 118-19. 
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did not change the clothes that he wore next to his skin. Day and 
night he spent in preparation for a major military action against Rai 
Pithora. All of a sudden, after a year’s preparation. Mu'izzuddin ‘took 
the road to Hindustan. When he reached Peshawar, an old officer of 
Ghur mustered courage and asked him about his destination. The 
Sultan told him about his objective and said that he had not allowed 
the Ghurid, the Khalji and the Khurasani amirs to enter his presence 
and was proceeding to India without them, having his trust in God. 
Tire old officer pleaded for the disgraced amirs and secured the 
Sultan’s pardon. At Multan he promoted and rewarded such amirs as 
had been loyal during his absence. Isami says that on the border of 
Sind 40 Turkish horsemen — brave and warlike — joined his army. 

According to the Tajul Ma’asir, Mu'izzuddin sent Qawamul Mulk 
Ruknuddin Hamza from Lahore to Rai Pithora in order to demand his 
submission. The Rai sent back a harsh reply and appealed to all the 
rais of Hindustan for help. According to Ferishta the strength of Rai 
Pithora’s army was ‘three hundred thousand Rajput and Afghan 
horsemen.' 1 ® But it is difficult to accept this figure which is obviously 
exaggerated. Minhaj was informed by a trustworthy person, whose 
name he has given as Mu'inuddin Ushi, that the army of Mu'izzuddin 
at that time consisted of one hundred and twenty thousand fully 
equipped soldiers. 19 Mu'izzuddin’s army had four veteran war-lords 
of Ghazni— experienced, determined and dexterous — Kharbak, Khar- 
mil, Ilah, Mukalba. Each had under his command a huge army. 20 
Besides them there were — Tajuddin Yalduz, Qubacha and Aibek. 

The Sultan started from Ghazni in 587/1191,21 reached Tarain in 
588/1191-92 and pitched his tent at the same place where he had 
suffered a serious defeat a year before. According to Ferishta, 150 
Rajput rais had come to the field with Rai Pithora, determined to 
crush or be crushed.22 

BATTLE OF TARAIN 

This time Mu'izzuddin carefully planned his tactics. He left the 
centre division — the baggage, standard, banners, elephants, etc. — 
several miles in the rear just to give a wrong impression of his 
strength to the enemy. This contingent was to act as his reserve force 
and was to be deployed only when the rest of the army had tried 
conclusions with the Rajput forces. Leaving this division behind, the 

18 Ferishta, Vol. I, 58. 

19 Tabaqat-i Naslri, 110. Isami gives the number as 130 thousand (78). 

20 Futuh-us Sahtin, Madras edition, 73-74. 

21 Tajul Maasir (Ms.). • > 

22 Ferishta, I, 58. 
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rest of Muizzuddins army advanced leisurely .23 This part of the 
army, which comprised of light armed and unencumbered horsemen, 
was divided into four divisions to act against the Indian forces on all 
the four sides. Having thus divided his army, Mu'izzuddin issued 
instructions to 10,000 mounted archers to keep the enemy forces in 
play on the right, left, front and rear. ‘When then- elephants, horse- 
men and foot advance to attack/ he directed them, you are to face 
about and keep the distance of a horse’s course in front of them.’24 
His object was to harass the enemy forces in this way and to keep it 
under the delusion that the entire enemy forces were on the battle- 
field. This is Minhaj’s account of the disposition of forces by 
Mu'izzuddin. Ferishta gives some interesting details of incidents 
preceding the conflict: 

‘Inspired by their first victory with arrogance and pride, they (the 
rais) sent a haughty letter to the Sultan : “The strength and num- 
bers of our army will be soon known to you, and reinforcements 
are coming to us from all parts of Hindustan. Be merciful, if not 
to yourself, at least to the misguided men you have brought 
hither. If you repent of your venture and go back, we swear by 
our idols that we will not harass your retreat; otherwise we will 
attack and crush you tomorrow with more than three hundred 
thousand horsemen, archers beyond all computation and an army 
which the field of imagination is not wide enough to contain.” 
“Your message is wonderfully affectionate and kind,” Mu'izzuddin 
replied, “but I have not a free hand in the matter. It is by my 
brother’s order that I have come here and undertaken the hard- 
ships of the campaign. If you will give me sufficient time, I will 
send some messengers to inform him of your overpowering 
strength and obtain his permission to conclude peace on the terms 
that Sirhind, Multan and Sindh belong to me and the rest of 
Hindustan remains .under your sway.” ’ 25 

It will be too much to put credence in this story mentioned by 
Ferishta. The Rajput rulers were not so wanting in common sense as 
to accept such a message at a time when the two armies stood almost 
face to face. However Ferishta thus continues his narrative : 

‘The Rajput leaders thought that the humility of the reply was due 
to the weakness of the Muslim army and went to sleep. But 
Mu'izzuddin spent the night in preparing for battle; and when, 


23 Minhaj, 119-20. 

24 Ibid., 120. 

25 Ferishta, I, 58. 
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in the morning, the Rajputs came out o£ their entrenched posi- 
tions to satisfy the call of nature and wash their hands and faces, 
he fell upon them with his lines drawn in order. The Hindus were 
taken aback by the unexpected attack, but somehow or other, they 
hurriedly took up their aims and came to the field. The Sultan 
knew the fearless courage of the Hindu forces and had divided 
his army into four divisions, which came forward to fight the 
enemy by turns. When the Hindu elephants and horses attacked 
Mu'izzuddin’s army, it fied away; but when the enemy, deceived 
by the trick, followed in pursuit, it turned back and with the blows 
of its axes relieved the bodies of the enemy of the weight of their 
heads. Thus the battle raged from forenoon to afternoon, when 
Mu'izzuddin put on his helmet and armour, and charged the 
enemy at the head of twelve thousand men with drawn swords 
and lances. The blood of brave warriors was mingled with the 
earth, and in the twinkling of an eye the Hindu lines began to 
break. At the same time Kharmil and the other amirs attacked the 
Rajputs on all sides and drove them away from the field / 20 

The details supplied by Isami about the actual disposition of the 
armies are more interesting. According to him Govind Rat was the 
muqaddam of the Rajput forces. He fought in advance of Pithoras 
army; Pithora fought in the centre. The left wing of Pithoras army 
was under Bhola, who was the wazir; the right wing was led by 
Badamsa Rawal. The disposition of Mu'izzuddin’s army was as fol- 
lows : Mu'izzuddin himself led the centre; Kharbak was the leader of 
the muqaddam or advance-guard. The right wing was controlled by 
Ilah, while Makalba led the left wing of the army. Kharmil was at the 
back of the centre. Qutbuddin Aibek looked after the general disposi- 
tion of the forces and kept close to Mu'izzuddin. The army of 
Mu'izzuddin which, according to Isami, consisted of one hundred and 
thirty thousand horsemen, had all soldiers fully equipped with steel- 
coats and armour. Govind Rai dashed ahead with an army of 
elephants and attacked Kharbak. Kharbak protected himself by put- 
ting a shield against his face and directed his archers to aim at the 
elephant-drivers. As soon as three or four elephant-drivers were 
wounded, the whole line of elephants was disturbed and it began to 
fly away from the field. 2 ? When the elephant line gave way, Kharbak 

26 Ibid., 58. 

27 According to Yahya Sirhindi, the planning of Mu'irzuddin was as follows: 
'When the elephants and the cavalry of the Hindus would fall upon one of his sections, 
the rest would male a simultaneous assault upon them from the other three sides' 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 10. 
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intensified the pressure. When Muizzuddin savv?» er to h is a t 
disorder, he ordered a general attack from the ri£pj, p f ] pfpnrln ,. c f 
himself led the centre. The Hindu columns gave way-... Aibek and 
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Mu izzuddin’s tactics succeeded and Rai Pithora suffered a - v . j ost 

defeat. He got down from his elephant, mounted a horse and 
from tlie field but was caught near Sarsuti. Minhaj says that he was 
immediately executed , 29 but according to Hasan Nizami 39 he was 
taken to Ajmer and was allowed to function for a time. But he was 
put to death on being found guilty of treason. The fact that he was 
allowed to rule is supported by numismatic evidence and also by a 
semi-contemporary Sanskrit account, Viruddhavidhi-ViddhavamsaM 
A few coins of Rai Pithora contain on tire obverse the superscription : 
‘Sri Muhammad Sam ’. 32 This shows the acceptance of Mu‘ izz ud din ’s 
suzerainty by him. Even after the execution of Rai Pithora, the 
administration of Ajmer was not immediately taken over. Rai Pithora’s 
son was allowed to rule for some time as a vassal ruler . 33 

Govind Rai of Delhi was killed on the battle-field. But the same 
policy, which was followed with reference to Ajmer, was followed in 
Delhi also. Govind Rai’s successor acknowledged the suzerain 
authority of Muizzuddin. Hasan Nizami says that the rais and the 
muqaddams of the area submitted and were allowed to continue when 
they agreed to pay malguzari and perform marasim-i khidmati (duties 
of submission ). 34 A military station ( lashkar-gah ) was, however, 
established at Indpat . 35 


28 Futuh-us Salalin (Madras edition), 77-78. Though no specific reference to its 
use at Tarain is available in contemporary records, the kariva was one of the most 
essential equipments of the Ghurid armies, and its use in the Indian campaigns cannot 
be ruled out. The karwa was a cover made of raw bullock-hide, stuffed on both sides 
with wool or cotton. This defensive covering protected the infantry like a wall and no 
weapon could pierce it. See Minhaj, 56. 

29 Minhaj, 120. Isami also makes the same statement. 

30 Tajul Ha’asir (Ms.). 

31 I.H.Q., 1940, 567 et seq. 

32 Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi, 18, no. 15. 

33 Tajul Maasir (Ms. Jaswal Institute, 97). Hasan Nizami gives the following heading 
to the chapter : ‘Assignment of the “Imarat” of Ajmer to the son of Rai Pithora . 

34 Ibid., 100. 

35 Ibid., 101. 
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iarain WAS a MAJOR disaster for the Rajputs. Rajput political 
prestige, in general, and the Chauhana ascendancy, in particular, 
suffered a serious setback. The whole Chauhana kingdom now lay at 
tlie feet of the invader. As Tarain was a concerted action on the part 
of a very large number of Rajput princes, its repercussions were also 
leit on a very extensive scale and demoralization became widespread. 
Immediately following his success at Tarain, Muizzuddin annexed 
Uie whole of the Siwahk territory, including Hansi and Sarsuti. 
Having placed Aibek in charge of Kuhram, Muizzuddin returned to 
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to check his advance. This sudden move from l?£er to his army at 
Rai and his energetic general Jhat Rai. Jhat Rai took SThe defenders of 
while Hari Rai put an end to his life by performing jauhu Aibek and 

Aibek now decided upon the administrative reorganizatio'iient be- 
Turkish possessions in Rajputana. Ajmer was placed under a Mai-lost 
officer, and Prithvi Rais son was transferred to Ranthambhor an&s- 
put in charge of that fort. 

Hardly a few months had passed when another Rajput attempt 
was made to overthrow the Turkish power at Ajmer. The Rajput 
tribe of Mhers, which lived in the vicinity of Ajmer, rose in revolt, 
and the besieged Turkish army of Ajmer found itself under great diffi- 
culties in dealing with it. The Mhers had also sought the alliance and 
help of the Chalukyan army. Aibek immediately rushed to the front 
but he found the position extremely difficult and withdrew to Ajmer. 
The Rajput pressure on Ajmer began to increase and Aibek’s position 
became extremely precarious. Timely help from Ghazni at this critical 
juncture saved the situation and the Rajputs were forced to withdraw. 

POST-TARAIN EXPANSION AND PROBLEMS 

Soon after the battle of Tarain, in Ramazan 588/September 1192, 
Jatwan besieged Hansi. Aibek rushed to deal with him and pursued 
him up to Bagar (western Rajputana) where he gave battle but was 
defeated and slain. Hansi was garrisoned again. 

Aibek then returned to Kuhram, his seat of government, and 
organized his forces to cross the Jumna in order to establish a military 
foothold in the upper Doab. Almost all important places, including 
Meerut, Koil and Baran, were under the Dor Rajputs, who put up 
a strong defence against the Turkish invasion. Aibek proceeded from 
Kuhram to Meerut and occupied it in 588/1192. 1 Baran (modem 
Bulandshahr) was conquered at the same time. The conquest of 
Meerut and Baran had great strategic and geopolitical significance 
because from these two vantage points he could organize attacks 
against the Gahadavala kingdom. Later in 588/1192 Aibek marched 
to Delhi and occupied it. 2 By now Aibek had formed a sufficiently 
accurate idea of his own military strength as well as the resources and 
organization of the powers he had to deal with. Delhi appeared to 
him so strategically situated as to serve all his needs — both of defence 

1 On page 139 of his Tdbaqat-i Nasiri Minhaj gives 587/1191 as the date of the 
conquest of Meerut while on page 120 he gives 588/1192. The latter seems to be the 
correct date. 

2 Both Tajul Ma’asir and Tabaqat-i Nasiri (120) give 588/1192 as the date of the 
conquest of Delhi. 
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y olcl keep in better touch with the Ghurid strong- 
in the monyjjab from Delhi and from here also he could launch 
tions tO Q f ls effectively against the Rajput powers. Initially the 
he fejuler was retained on the throne, but in 589/1193, when 
tg;’ discovered that he was involved in some treasonable activities, 
uc removed him from the throne and occupied Delhi. 

In 589/1193 Aibek was summoned to Ghazni by his master. Why 
was he called at a time when he was in the midst of his military 
activities? Minhaj is silent on the point, but Isami says that some 
people had tried to poison the ears of the Sultan against Aibek, and 
had tried to create suspicions about his fidelity and loyalty. The 
Sultan demonstrated to them the hollowness of their reports by sum- 
moning Aibek to Ghazni. This seems highly improbable. Perhaps he 
was summoned in order to help the Sultan in the preparation of his 
plans for further expansion in the country. Aibek stayed in Ghazni 
for about six months. 

On his return from Ghazni in 590/1194,3 Aibek crossed the Jumna 
and conquered Koil (Aligarh). 

mc'izzuddin’s banaras campaign 

Aibek had hardly completed his work at Koil when Mu'izzuddin 
arrived in India with the intention of overthrowing the Gahadavala 
power. He made recruitments at Delhi also and then proceeded 
towards Kanauj and Banaras with 50,000 horsemen. Aibek and Sipah 
Salar Izzuddin Husain bin Kharmil were made leaders of the van of 
the army. The battle was fought at Chandwar. There was a tough 
fight, but ultimately Mu'izzuddin came out of the struggle with flying 
colours. Whatever other immediate advantages Minhaj may have seen 
in the victory, he jubilantly records: ’Three hundred and odd 
elephants fell into the hands of Mu'izzuddin.' But in fact the victory 
was much more significant. Though the whole of the Gahadavala 
kingdom could not be brought under control, it provided an oppor- 
tunity for establishing military stations at many places, like Banaras 
and Asni. There were important centres of the Gahadavalas which 
still retained their independence. For instance, Kanauj could not be 
annexed till 595/1198-99, and that too, it appears, could not be a 
permanent conquest for we find Iltutmish also launching an attack 
against Kanauj. 

Perhaps Aibek had not fully consolidated his position in Koil, 
when he was called upon to join Mu'izzuddin in his campaign against 

3 Tajul Maasir gives A.H. 590 but Minhaj (120) places it a year earlier, i.c. in 589. 
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lm 592/1195-96 Muizzuddin again came to India. This tim lost 
attacked Bayana, which was under Kumarapala, a Jadon Blian. 
Rajput. The ruler avoided a confrontation at Bayana, his capitelj-buf 
went to Thankar and entrenched himself there. He was, however, 
compelled to surrender. Thankar and Vijayamandirgarh were occu- 
pied and put under Bahauddin Tughril. 

Muizzuddin • next marched towards Gwalior. Sallakhanapala of 
the Parihara dynasty, however, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Muizzuddin. 


Aibek had to face the Mher rebellion in Ajmer, to which 
reference has already been made. Having dealt with that situation, 
he marched towards Anhilwara. He met the forces of Dharavarsha of 


Abu and Kelhana of Nadol at the site where a few years earlier 
Muizzuddin had suffered a defeat. Aibek gave the impression to the 
Chalukyas that he wanted to avoid an open battle, though in it lay 
his greatest chance of success. The Chalukyas came out and in the 
battle that ensued superior mobility and shock tactics decided the 
is sue. ’4 King Bhima II fled from Anhilwaia. The city was plundered 
and, according to Ferishta, a Muslim officer was appointed to consoli- 
date and stabilize the Turkish position in that region. But Anhilwara 
could not be easily integrated on account of several factors; in parti- 
cular Rajputana, which could act as a safety valve, was still beyond 
the sphere of effective Turkish control. Ibn-i Asir says that Aibek 
decided to place the country under Hindu rulers. It was in keeping 
with the general policy of the Turks not to dislodge completely the 
old ruling families. Epigraphic evidence, however, shows that the 
Chalukyas forced out the Turks from Anhilwara, which remained 
in their hands till 1240. 


In 594/1197-98 Badaun was conquered by Aibek. It appears that 
in tire meantime the Turkish hold over Banaras had slackened and 
Aibek had to occupy it again. In 595/1198-99 Chantarwal -(? Chand- 
war) and Kanauj were conquered. 

After these operations Aibek turned his attention towards Raj- 
putana. He captured Siroli (? Sirohi) and later, according to Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir, conquered Malwa in 596/ 1199-1200. But no other historian 
refers to the conquest of Malwa by Aibek; it must have been a mere 
raid. 


4 Minhaj, 140, as cited by Habibullah, Foundation, 67. 
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„<1 his attention towards the Chandellas of Bundel- 
in the morr&OS Kalinjar, an important military centre of Para- 
tions to^fas attacked. The siege dragged on for some time and 
he fgmardideva initiated negotiations with Aibek, but before any 
ifnent could be reached, the ruler died. Ajayadeva, the chief 
^mister of Faramardideva, started hostilities again. He had arranged 
water-supply from a hillside spring and was confident that it would not 
fail. When the Turks came to know of this, they immediately 
diverted the water course and cut off the source of supply. Ajayadeva 
had no alternative but to negotiate for peace. The Chandellas were 
allowed to evacuate the fortress and they went to the neighbouring 
stronghold of Ajaigarh. Kalinjar, Mahoba and Khajraho were then 
'occupied and grouped into a military division under the command of 
Hasan Amal'. 5 

MALIK BAHAUDDIN TUGHRIL 

Among the Mu'izzi slaves who played an important part in the 
Ghurid conquest of northern India, the name of Malik Bahauddin 
Tughril al-Mu'izzi al-Sultani deserves particular mention. According 
to Raverty he was one of the greatest, most amiable and most 
accomplished of Sultan Mu'izzuddin’s mameluks’. 6 He was admitted 
into the slave-household of Mu'izzuddin during the early part of his 
reign. By sheer dint of merit he rose in the esteem or the Sultan. 
When the fortress of Thankar was conquered, it was made over to 
him. He administered it with great efficiency and took steps to deve- 
lop it. In fact he was responsible for giving a forward pull to the 
urbanization programme of the Turks in India. He encouraged con- 
siderable Muslim settlements in that region. Minhaj writes : ‘From 
different parts of Hindustan and Khurasan merchants and men of 
repute had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the habit 
of presenting houses and goods which used to become their property, 
so that, on this account, they would dwell near him/? 

Finding Thankar inconvenient and uncongenial to his men, he 
founded the city of Sultan-kot, in the territory of Bayana, and made 
it his headquarters. This new headquarters was used by him as a base 
of operations for campaigns against Gwalior. When Mu'izzuddin 
retired from the fort of Gwalior without conquering it, he left tire 
unfinished task to Bahauddin. He turned to the difficult job assigned 
to him by his master in great earnestness, and systematically planned 
his scheme of conquest of this area. He erected a new fort near the 

5 Tajul Ma’atlr, {. 185b; Falbr-I Muilabbir, 25. 

6 Tabaqat-i Naslri, 544, f.n, 4. 

7 Ibid., 145, 
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fort of Gwalior; it was intended to provide shelter to his army at 
night. After a year he besieged the fort of Gwalior. The defenders of 
the fort, on being reduced to straits, sent emissaries to Aibek and 
delivered the fort to him in 1200.8 This led to an estrangement be- 
tween Bahauddin Tughril and Aibek. Probably there was no love lost 
between the two, 9 because the rulers of Gwalior could not have 
thought of approaching Aibek with a proposition likely to create -a 
conflict, if they had not known of some ill-will between them. 
According to Ferishta both officers prepared to fight but Tughril’s 
death at this time solved Aibek’s problem. 10 Minhaj, however, pays 
eloquent tribute to Tughril’s personal qualities and achievements. ‘He 
left many public works as his memorials in the region of Bayana’, 
remarks Minhaj. 11 

MUHAMMAD BAKHTIYAR KHALJI 

The conquest of the eastern region was the work of Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, whose personality and achievements have assumed 
an almost legendary colour in the history of medieval India. 

Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji originally belonged 
to Garmsir. He came to Ghazni in search of employment. The head of 
the diwan-i arz found him ‘humble and unprepossessing’ and fixed a 
paltry amount as his salary. Bakhtiyar declined this appointment and 
left for Hindustan, which offered better prospects for young talent. 
But at Delhi also he was rejected by die head of army department on 
account of his ugly features. Thus rejected at Ghazni and Delhi, he 
proceeded towards Badaun, eager to find an honourable career for 
himself and determined to make his mark on die history of the times. 
Sipah Salar Hizabruddin Hasan Adib, die muqta of Badaun, took 
him into his sendee. This was, it appears from Minhaj’s account, die 
first employment of Bakhtiyar Khalji. 12 According to Isami, Bakh- 
tiyar’s first employment was under Jaisingha of Jitur; 13 this lacks con- 
temporary confirmation and is improbable, diough in some earlier 

8 Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 24. Raverty— perhaps under the impression 
that such a situation could not have arisen during the life-time of Mu'izzuddin — holds 
that this surrender took place just before or immediately after the death of Mu izzuddin. 
But, as has been explained later, both Aibek and Tughril were functioning in India as 
independent officers of Mu'izzuddin and under the circumstances such a conflict was 
not improbable. 

9 Minhaj, 145. 

10 Ferishta, I, 84. 

11 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 145. 

12 Ibid., 146-47. 

13 Probably Jaitrasingha of the Guhelot tribe is meant. He was at that time the 
ruler of Nagda, about 70 miles west of Chitor. 
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campaigns we find Afghan mercenaries fighting with the Rajput 
forces. 1 4 

Bakhtiyar did not belong to an obscure family. His uncle, 
Muhammad bin Mahmud, had fought against Prithvi Rai at the 
second battle of Tarain. Perhaps it was his performance there which 
attracted the attention of Ali Nagauri, who later became the muqta 
of Nagaur. He took him in his service, and when the iqta of Nagaur 
was entrusted to him, he honoured Muhammad bin Mahmud also 
and assigned to him the iqta of Kashmandi.15 Besides, he also con- 
ferred a kettle-drum and a banner on him as a mark of distinction. 
When Muhammad died, this iqta was assigned to Bakhtiyar. Little is 
known about Bakhtiyai’s work as the muqta of Kashmandi, where he 
does not seem to have stayed long enough. He then went to Awadh 
and met Malik Husamuddin Aghul Bek, commander of the Banaras 
and Awadh divisions. Impressed by his gallantry, Aghul conferred 
upon him the iqtas of Bhagwat and Bhiuli. 16 This provided him with 
a base for operations against the neighbouring areas. 

Bakhtiyar supplanted the petty Gahadavala chiefs of this tract and 
made incursions into the territory of Maner and Bihar. Tire booty 
that he acquired in these raids — in the form of arms, horses and other 
materials — provided him with the necessary resources to extend the 
scope and frequency of his incursions in that region. Soon his repu- 
tation spread far and wide, and many Khaljis began to pour in to join 
his service. Aibek also heard about his ability and achievements and 
honoured him. 17 Having thus established his reputation, he led an arm} 
to Bihar and ravaged that region. 'He had no siege-train for capturing 
strong Hindu forts; nor was it his policy to provoke any widespread 
commotion in the country'. His object was to secure the maximum of 
booty with the minimum of risk and bloodshed. So he confined himself 
to scouring the open country, undefended by the field army of any 
organized state.' 18 

In 641/1243 Minhaj met at Lakhnauti one Samsamuddin, who had 
been in the service of Bakhtiyar, and from him he gathered his infor- 
mation about Bakhtiyar’s exploits in Bihar and Bengal and the tragic 
circumstances of his death. Bakhtiyar, it was reported to Minhaj, had 

14 Ferishta, VoL I, 58. 

15 Minhaj, 149. 

16 The printed text of Tabaqal-l Nasiri (147) has ‘Silhat and Sihli’. JRaverty has 
correctly identified these places with Bhiuli and Bhagwat. Bhiuli is the north-eastern 
pargana of Chunar tehsil; it touches the pargana of Bhagwat on the west. Both these 
parganas are in the south-eastern comer of the modern Mirzapur district. 

17 Ibid., 147. 

18 History of Bengal, VoL H, 3. 
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attacked Bihar suddenly and witli only two hundred horsemen in 
defensive armour. He threw himself into the postern gate of the place 
and captured the fortress. ‘The greater number of the inhabitants of 
that place’, writes Minhaj, 

‘were Brahmans, and all of them had shaved heads. They were 
all slain. There was a large stock of books there. When these books 
came under the observation of tire Musalmans, they summoned a 
number of Hindus who might give them information regarding the 
purport of those books; but all the (literate) Hindus had been killed. 
On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those books), it was 
found that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in Hindivi tongue, they call a college vihar/ 1 9 

Minhaj, or perhaps the invaders themselves, mistook the Buddhist 
monks for Brahmans. According to Taranath, a 15th century Tibetan 
chronicler, Bakhtiyar also captured at this time the monastery-towns 
of Vikramsila and Nalanda and erected a fortress on the site of 
Uddandapur. 20 A Buddhist tradition tells us that in a.d. 1200 the 
famous scholar-saint, Sakya Sribhadra of Kashmir, visited Uddandapur 
and the Vikramsila monaster)' but found them in ruins. 2 ! 

After this victory Bakhtiyar came to Aibek with great booty and 
gifts. Hasan Nizami says that he waited on Aibek on 8 Rajab 599/23 
March 1203 at Badaun, soon after the latter’s successful Kalinjar 
campaign and presented ‘twenty mountain-high, blood-drinking, 
dragon-faced elephants .... and many kinds of jewels and money in 
cash.’ 22 Aibek honoured Bakhtiyar for his achievements. This excited 
the jealousy of other Turkish military leaders. On one occasion his 
enemies even forced a combat upon him with an elephant. With one 
blow of his mace on the trunk, Bakhtiyar forced the elephant out of 
the arena. Aibek was so pleased with his courage and bravery that 
he not only honoured him but asked the amirs also to make presents 
to him. Bakhtiyar thereafter left for Bihar. 23 

Bakhtiyar now stood on the Sena frontier. The fame of his bravery 
and courage reached the ears of Rai Lakhmania of Nadia. According 
to Minhaj, the Rai had been on the throne for eighty years, and had 
made an extremely favourable impression by his justice and generosity 
on the minds of the people. It is said that some astrologers represented 

19 Minhaj, 148. 

20 Indian Antiquary, IV, 366-67. 

21 S. C. Das, Antiquity of Chittagong, JASB, 1898, 25. 

22 Tajul Ma’asir (Ms). . 

23 According to the author of the Riazus Salatin, he consolidated his position in 
Bihar by establishing military outposts and by introducing military arrangements. 
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to the Rai that it was foretold in their old books that the country would 
fall into the hands of the Turks. The astrologers advised the Rai to 
leave the territory in order to escape the ‘molestation of the Turks’. 
When the Rai enquired about any signs or symbols of the person who 
would subdue his country, they replied: ‘The indication of him is 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down his two 
hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his knees and will 
touch the calves of his legs.' Reliable persons were despatched by the 
Rai to make investigations about this matter and they found these 
characteristics in Bakhtiyar. Thereupon most of the Brahmans and 
inhabitants of that place left and went to Sankanat, the cities and 
towns of Bang, and towards Kamrup. But Rai Lakhmania was not in 
favour of abandoning his capital and so he stayed on. But he also came 
under the devastating influence of superstition. Epigraphic evidence 
shows that in 1203 he had performed a great sacrifice, called Aindri 
Mahasanti, to propitiate the gods for help in averting the impending 

catastrophe.24 

The next year Bakhtiyar pressed on from Bihar and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nadia. According to Minhaj not more 
than 18 horsemen could keep pace with Bakhtiyar; the main army 
followed slowly. On reaching the gate of the city of Nadia, Bakhtiyar 
did not molest anybody but proceeded omvaTds 'in such manner that 
the people of the place imagined that mayhap his party were 
merchants and had brought horses for sale.’ When he reached the 
entrance of the palace of the Rai, he drew his sword and started an 
onslaught. The Rai was then at his meal. By the time he came to know 
of this development, Bakhtiyar had already dashed forward through 
the gateway. The Rai fled barefoot by the back-door; ‘the whole of his 
treasures, his wives and (other) females, his domestics and servants, 
and his particular attendants were seized; the Musalmans captured 
a number of elephants, and such a vast booty fell to their lot that it 
cannot be recorded. ’25 Soon afterwards the main body of Bakhtiyar’s 
army joined him and it was only then that the city of Nadia and the 
area around it was occupied. The palace was occupied by a stratagem 
and the city, then panicky and demoralized, was brought under control 
by a show of force. Rai Lakhmania fled away towards the country of 
‘Sankanat and the towns of Bang and Kamrup'. He ruled from Sonar- 
gaon for some years over the small remnants of his vast kingdom. 

Bakhtiyar did not want permanent occupation of Nadia as he 
considered the place unfit for being the seat of his government. He 

24 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Ben pal. Letters, 1042, 17-21. 

25 TabaqaU Nadrl, 151. 
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selected Lakhnauti, which was nearer to his base in Bihar, for this 
purpose. Both political and geopolitical considerations determined his 
choice of Lakhnauti. He soon realized that occupation and control of 
Nadia, which was in lower Bengal, was bound to be a difficult task and 
a severe strain on his limited military resources. That Bakhtiyar was 
correct in his assessment of the situation is confirmed by the fact that 
Nadia continued under Hindu control for many decades. Bakhtiyar 
consolidated his position culturally and militarily in the occupied 
portion of northern Bengal. A number of masjids, madrasas and 
khanqahs were founded in those parts and military stations were 
established at Lakhanor (Nagar in Birbhum district) and Deokot, and 
tire Khutba was recited in the name of Muizzuddin. 

Thereafter Bakhtiyar applied his time and energy to investigating 
about tire life and conditions of the people and ‘the mountain tracts 
of Turkistan and Tibet to the eastwards of Lakhnauti’. His motives 
in undertaking tire Tibet campaign have been an enigma. It is surpris- 
ing that he ignored the Hindu principalities that lay within tire easy 
reach of his arms. When all facts are taken into consideration — the 
spirit of the Khalji adventurer, his movements, etc. — it appears that he 
was probably anxious to discover a new route — a short cut — to Turki- 
stan. By thus establishing contact with Turkish lands, he could ensure 
tire uninterrupted supply of men and material for further campaigns 
and the expansion of his territory in Bengal. Further, an ambitious and 
adventurous man like Bakhtiyar could even think of the possibility of 
establishing a kingdom independent of tire control of Delhi. 

It appears that Bakhtiyar had made very thorough preparations for 
this campaign. He had established contact with some tribes also which 
could be helpful in tire realization of his objectives. Minhaj writes: 

‘In the different parts of those mountains which lie between Tibet 
and the country of Lakhnauti are three races of people, one called 
the Kunch, the second tire Mej (Meg) and the third tire Tiharu; and 
all have Turkish countenances. They have a different idiom too, 
between the languages of Hind and Turkish. One of tire chiefs of 
the tribes of Kunch and Mej, whom they were wont to call Ah, the 
Mej, fell into the hands of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji, and at his 
hand also the former became a Musalman. 

It was this man who agreed to conduct Bakhtiyar into those hills and 
act as his guide. He took him to Burdhan (kot) . 26 ‘A river, Begmati ,2 

26 A city said to have been founded by Shah Gurshasp of Iran during his legendary 
wanderings in the east. 

27 This was Old Tista as Blochmann has suggested. 
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befallen the forces of Bakhtiyar. They made up their mind to extend 
a helping band to him; particularly Ali Mej’s kinsmen received 
Bakhtiyar and rendered him all possible help in reaching Deokot. But 
the catastrophe ruined Bakhtiyars fame and career. As he rode out 
men and women raised lamentations and hurled invectives at him. 
Bakhtiyar was so deeply smitten with grief that he even gave up 
riding on horse back. During this adversity he used to say that per- 
haps some calamity had befallen the Sultan-i Ghazi (Mu'izzuddin) so 
that fortune had deserted him. It was true, for it was just about this 
time that Mu'izzuddin was assassinated at Damyak. The disaster 
broke the warriors nerves and he fell seriously ill. On hearing of this 
calamity one of his amirs, Ali Mardan, came to Deokot. Bakhtiyar was 
confined to his bed at the time and nobody had seen him for the past 
three days. Ali Mardan reached his bed, drew the sheet from his face 
and thrust a dagger into his breast. 

LAST INDIAN CAMPAIGN OF MU'IZZUDDIN 
AND HIS ASSASSINATION 

Mu'izzuddin's defeat at Andkhud, which has been described 
already, seriously damaged his reputation. Recalcitrant elements 
became active in all parts of his empire and rumours of his death 
were circulated in order to create confusion in his realms. According 
to Hasan Nizami, one of his army officers, Aibak Bek, abandoned him 
on the battle-field of Andkhud and rushed to Multan, where he killed 
the governor and established his independent authority . 31 Minhaj 
refers to the desertion of Husain Kharmil . 32 According to the Tarikh-i 
Guzida, whose statement is not confirmed by any earlier authority but 
has been copied by Ferishta, one of the officers of Mu'izzuddin, 
Iladgiz, had even seized Ghazni at this time . 33 

Rumours of this disaster had repercussions in India also. Bakan 
and Sarka, two Khokar chiefs, who lived in the region through which 
the Lahore-Ghazni route passed, created disturbances in the whole 
region and planned to capture Lahore. Their activities cut off the line 
of communications between Lahore and Ghazni. Realizing the magni- 
tude of the problem, Mu'izzuddin himself inarched to India in order 
to deal with the Khokars. The Khokars fought bravelv but were 
defeated and crushed. Mu'izzuddin settled the affairs of Lahore and 
then, permitting Aibek to go to Delhi, started for Ghazni. While orv 
his way to Ghazni, Mu'izzuddin halted on the Indus at a place known 

31 Tajul Jfo’otfr, f. 178b as cited by Habibullab. 

32 Minhaj, 122. 

33 TartkhA Guzida, I, 411-12. 
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as Damyak and pitched his tent on a cool, grassy plot on the bank of 
the river. While he was offering his evening prayers, some assassins 3 ^ 
surreptitiously entered the tent and killed him on 3 Sha'ban 602/ 
15 March 1206 and turned the victorious army into a funeral procession. " 


34 Different opinions have been expressed about the identity of the assassins. 
Tabaqat-i Nasirl (123-24) has Fidai Mulahidah; Juwayni (II, 59) gives Fidaiyan; Ibn-i 
Asir (XII, 82) has Khobar s- Zahabi ( Duwal II, 81) gives Ismailis. Ibn-i Asir says that 
when the assassins were caught, two of them were found to be circumcized. Since 
both the Khokars and the Ismailis were hostile to Mu'izzuddin, it is just possible that 
they conspired together for this murder. For identification of the place, see K. A. Rashid, 
Historical Dissertations, Pakistan Historical Society, Publication No. 30, 54-58. 



V. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TURKISH CONQUEST 


mu'izzuddin’s character and achievements 

Different assessments have been made of the character and achieve- 
ments of Sultan Mu'izzuddin Muhammad bin Sam. In fact, his military 
career is often viewed with an almost unconscious attitude of com- 
parison with that of Sultan Mahmud. That he was no comparison to 
the great Ghaznavid conqueror as a military leader can hardly be 
denied; his achievements in the broader perspective of Central Asian 
history seem less impressive. But this hero of three stupendous de- 
feats — Andkhud, Tarain and Anhilwara’, as Professor Habib calls him, 
has to his credit the establishment of one of the greatest empires of 
the middle ages, and in this he definitely rises above Mahmud of 
Ghazni. No doubt the weakness of the Indian social system, which 
found expression in the political and economic life of the people, had 
facilitated the conquest of northern India, hut the contribution of 
Mu'izzuddin to the establishment of Turkish rule in India cannot be 
overemphasized. Only a military leader of great vision and tact could 
organize military campaigns over an area stretching from the Oxus 
to the Jumna, and only a careful, cautious and bolu planning could 
hold this structure intact. The conquest of northern India was not an 
easv walk-over. It was stoutlv resisted by the Rajput governing classes. 
Mu'izzuddin met all the challenges of the situation with perseverance 
and courage, and though most of the time he was away in his home- 
land, his eyes were fixed on the movements of his armies in India. 

Our authorities tell us practically nothing of Mu'izzuddin as an 
administrator. But keeping in mind the general political and cultural 
climate of the period as well as the resources available to him, we 
mav safely draw certain conclusions. Mu'izzuddin had no means of 
establishing a direct administration over the conquered areas. Apart 
from everything else. language alone would have been an insuperable 
difficulty. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni had attempted no annexation 
bevond the Ravi, and so the area conquered by Mu'izzuddin was with- 
out any tradition of Muslim administration. But he was helped by one 
verv significant situation. During the century and a half that followed 
Mahmuds military exploits in India, some Muslim settlements had 
appeared in northern India. A small bi-lingual minority of these 
Musalmans must have been 'available to Mu'izzuddin while planning 
his administrative arrangements, but it was so small in number that it 
could hardly have sufficed for the purpose of the central, provincial 
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and district administrations. How to provide the administrative 
personnel needed to control an extensive area stretching from the 
Punjab to Bengal? Ghur could not give to Mu'izzuddin the men of 
talent he required and so he had to depend for higher commands on 
slaves carefully trained in the arts of war and administration. He had, 
however, the vision to see that a direct administration of the con- 
quered territories in India was impossible, but if he only liquidated 
die top-most rais and left the rural areas and small towns in the 
hands of ranas and rawats, so that the change of the government was 
not felt by. the masses, then his government could last. A necessary 
corollary of this situation was that the Ghurids could only control the 
larger towns of -military and strategic importance and the great trade- 
routes. Besides, Mu'izzuddin realized that any alliance of the great 
rais would be too much for him; so he fought in a way that prevented 
their combination. He was content with a partial conquest of many 
regions and did not drive matters to extremes. 

The two striking features of Mu'izzud din’s character were his 
dogged tenacity of purpose and his grim political realism. Twice he 
was defeated in India — at Anhilwara and at Tarain — but no defeat 
could dampen his spirits. A general of smaller stature and inferior 
mettle would have succumbed to these defeats. But Mu'izzuddin 
refused to take any reversal as final. He reorganized his forces and 
came again, determined to achieve the objective he had set before 
himself. He analyzed the causes of his defeats dispassionately and 
changed his policies as time and circumstances demanded. His thrust 
into the country from Rajputana proving abortive, he did not hesitate 
to change his plan. He did not plunge into political uncertainties, but 
proceeded cautiously and carefully, consolidating his power and taking 
all factors into consideration. At a time when he had to deal with many 
hostile powers nearer home, he never ignored the problems of his 
Indian possessions. When he was chastizing the Khokars in India, 
preparations were afoot in Ghazni for a campaign in Trans-Oxiana and 
a bridge was being constructed over the Oxusl and a castle, half of 
which was under water, had already been built on the bank of this 
river . 1 2 In fact his military strategy and planning covered an extensive 
area from the Ganges to the Hari Rud. 

Mu'izzuddin’s contribution to the cultural development of Ghur 
was not negligible. In fact it was he and his brother, Ghiyasuddin, who 
brought about a transformation in the culture-pattern of Ghur. He 
provided facilities to scholars, like Maulana Fakhruddin Razi, to spread 

1 Ibn-i Asir XII, 138, as cited by Barthold, 352. 

2 Juwayni, II, 59. 
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religious education in those backward areas and helped in the emerg- 
ence of Ghur as a centre of culture and learning. He made some note- 
worthy contribution in the sphere of architectural traditions also. 
U. Scretto ascribes a unique type of glazed tile found at Ghazni to the 
period of Mu'izzuddin. 3 

Muizzuddin’s conquest of northern India was only the thin end of 
the wedge. He was naturally unable to foresee that within fourteen 
years of his death the inhabitants of his homeland would be massacred 
by the Mongols, that independent Muslim Asian powers would dis- 
appear, and that Delhi would emerge as the sole authority that could 
challenge the Mongols. Simultaneously with all this a movement of 
tremendous impact — the organization of mystic orders (silsilahs ) — was 
passing through its embryonic stages and was to sweep all Muslim 
lands immediately following the devastation of the Mongols. Persian 
mystic poetry was bom in Ghazni and Herat under tlie later Ghaz- 
navids, but it became a powerful vehicle for the expression of esoteric 
ideas and cosmic emotions with Shaikh Fariduddin Attar of Naishapur 
(ob. 627/1230). Not very far from Firuz Koh was the city of Chisht, in 
Hari Rud valley, which was destined to be the cradle of a mystic 
silsilah after its name. When Muizzuddin was busy planning the 
conquest of India, some of die most outstanding cities of his home- 
land — Ghazni, Herat, Jam, Chisht and Aush — were brooding over 
mystic ideas and preparing for a moral and spiritual rejuvenation of 
Muslim society. 

MOTIVES OF THE CAMPAIGNS 

Very often religious motives arc read into the campaigns of the 
Ghurids. A careful analysis of all available data militates against any 
such interpretation. The soldiers were Musalmans, no doubt, but they 
were not the representatives of Islam. Besides, while on occasions reli- 
gious sentiments may have motivated their actions, they were largely 
inspired by political objectives. The Ghurids spread their tentacles in 
India in the same way as they had sought an extension of their power in 
Persia and Central Asia. They fought die Hindus and the Muslims alike. 
In all probability the Ghurid armies, like those of the Khwarazmians, 
were made up of mercenaries. The poet, Sa'di, made it clear that the 
lashkari (professional soldier) fought for the wages he got; he did not 
fight for king, country or religion. The conduct of Mu'izzuddin, as well 
as of the early Turkish rulers of Delhi, amply bears out this view. 
Qutbuddin Aibck employed Hindu cavalry, 4 and appointed Hindu 

3 East and West, N. S. Vol. XIII/ 4. Rome 1962. article on ‘Islamic glazed tiles with 
moulded decoration from Gbaznf, 263-87. 

4 Tarihh-t Fakhmddin Mubarak Shah, 33. 
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officers. While describing Aibek’s conquest and settlement of Asni in 
1193, Hasan Nizami refers to his posting of ranas in every side for the 
administration of the people and the country. 5 In Delhi and Ajmer 
no abrupt changes were made in the administration. Political sagacity, 
and not religious fanaticism and fervour, guided their steps. According 
to Ibn-i Asir, even Anhilwara was restored to the Hindu rulers. 6 

The Ghurid successes were not followed by any vindictive measures 
inspired by religious zeal or fanaticism. They handled the situation 
in the light of expediency and entered into a series of compromises 
without any religious partiality or prejudice. After the conquest of 
Ajmer, Mu'izzuddin did not take over the administration but entrusted 
it to Prithvi Rai’s son on condition of vassalage. When Delhi was 
conquered, Khanday Rai’s successor was allowed to rule over the terri- 
tory. When die Chauhanas troubled Prithvi Rai’s son, Aibek decided 
on direct annexation, but compensated die prince by placing him in 
charge of Ranthambhor. 

The following account of Mu'izzuddin’s last Indian campaign by 
Ata Malik Juwayni throws considerable light on die objectives of the 
Sultan in undertaking his Indian campaigns : 

‘Although peace had been concluded between the two sultans (i.e. 
Kliwarazm Shah and Shiliabuddin), yet Sultan Shihabuddin, in 
order to retrieve his previous defeat, was raising an army and 
collecting arms under the pretext of ghazwa (or holy war) 7 till in 
a.h. 602 he undertook his Indian expedition, so diat he might fully 
equip his army; for his activities in Khurasan during the last few 
years had cost him almost everything he had, and his troops were 
in a very wretched condition. When he reached India, one victory 
diat God granted him was sufficient to repair his finances and set 
right the affairs of his army.’ 8 

CAUSES OF TURKISH SUCCESS 

Of the three contemporary chroniclers — Hasan Nizami, Minhajus 
Siraj and Fakhr-i Mudabbir — the first two say nothing about the causes 
of Turkish successes in India though they have described the cam- 
paigns. It is strange that for them neither strategy nor tactics nor any 
other military explanation had any relevance. ‘Almighty God gave the 
victory to Islam’, or ‘Bhirn Deo had numerous forces and many 

5 Tajul Maasir, f. 125b, as cited in Habibullah, 252 (first edition). 

6 Al-Kamil ft-twarikh XII, 79. A Chalukyan inscription (E 1, Vol. I, 22, 338-39; II, 
439) however boastfully records the expulsion of the Turks from that area. 

7 The object of this holy war were to be the Qara Khitai Turks, who had defeated 

Mu'izzuddin at Andkhud. _ 

8 Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha , Tehran edition, a.h. 1311, Vol. II, 37. 
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elephants and when a battle took place, the army of Islam was defeated 
and put to rout' — such remarks can hardly be of any value. Hasan 
Nizami’s statements are equally conventional and unhelpful. Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir’s account of Turkish conquests is in the same strain but 
his Adabul Harb is of some help in this respect. Ilis detailed account 
of the horse as the chief instrument of war and his condemnation of 
feudal levies reveal the strength of the Turkish and the weakness 
of the Indian armies from a purely military point of view. Apart from 
this, there is hardly any contemporary assessment of the causes of 
Turkish success. In fact no medieval historian ever attempted an 
explanation of this question. 

British historians, who tried to put the history of medieval India 
in some perspective, have attempted to explain the success of Muslims 
in the 13th century. Elphinstonc wrote : ‘As his (Mu'izzuddin’s) army 
was drawn from all the warlike provinces between the Indus and the 
Oxus, and was accustomed to contend with the Seljuks (?) and the 
northern hordes of Tatars (?), we should not expect it to meet much 
resistance from a people naturally gentle and inoffensive, broken into 
small states and forced into war without any hopes of gain or aggran- 
dizement/9 But this would leave the conquest of the Muslim regions 
by the Mongols in 1218-20, without even a battle, unexplained. Besides, 
Elphinstone ignores the fact that the Rajputs with whom the Turks 
had to contend were not, in the least, wanting in bravery, martial spirit 
and courage. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s analysis of the causes of Muslim success is 
as follows: 

{Jlslam gave to its followers (as H. A. L. Fisher has pointed out) three 
characteristic virtues which no other religion has inspired so suc- 
cessfully, and which imparted to natural soldiers like the Arabs, 
Berbers, Pathans and Turks, a wonderful military efficiency. These 
were; First, complete equality and social solidarity, as regards legal 
status and religious privileges. Thus all distinctions of caste and 
race were swept away and the sect was knit together like the 
members of one vast family of brothers. Secondly, fatalism, spring- 
ing from an absolute reliance on God and the belief that what 
Allah wills must triumph over every human effort. This bred con- 
tempt of death in fighting. Thirdly, freedom from drunkenness. 
Wine drinking is a sin according to the Quran and a crime punish- 
able by the state in Muslim countries. On the other hand, wine 
drinking was the ruin of the Rajputs, Marathas, and other Hindu 
soldiers, and made them incapable of far-sighted military planning, 

9 History of India, 381. 
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conducting surprises, and even guarding their own camps with 

proper precaution.’ 1 ® \ 

Various theories have been advanced and various explanations have 
been attempted to explain the Turkish conquest of northern India. 
The assertion that the Indians were defeated on account of their 
pacificism and hatred of war is not supported by historical facts. War 
was a Rajput ‘profession’ and the history of India in the 11th and the 
12th centuries is one long story of internecine struggles, wars, conflicts 
and contests. 

It would be equally unhistorical to seek an explanation of this 
Turkish success in the religious zeal of the Musalmans. The religious 
zeal of the early Arab conquerors was no longer an inspiring motive 
in the lives of these people. In fact many of the Turkish tribes, who 
came to India during this period, were not fully converted to Islam, 
while many of their leaders had only a very superficial knowledge of 
the faith. This, however, does not eliminate the possibility of religious 
sentiments, in however crude form they might have been, being aroused 
when the Turks came face to face with a people and institutions 
having polytheistic and idolatrous forms. But this could only have 
been a mere passing mood’ and not a ‘permanent objective’ or inspiring 
motive of their campaigns. 

-The real cause of the defeat of the Indians lay in their social system 
ancbthe invidious caste distinctions, which rendered the whole military 
organization rickety and weak. Caste taboos and discriminations killed 
all sense of unity — social or political. Even religion was the monopoly 
of a particular section, and the majority of the Indian people were 
never allowed a glimpse of the inside of a high-caste Indian templed] 
Thus for the bulk of the Indian people there was hardly anything 
yl-dh could evoke patriotic responses in them when face to face with 
flie Ghuricl invader. They watched with sullen indifference the fate of 
the Indian governing classes. The towns, consequently, fell like ripe 
fruits. Only the forts put up some resistance, but tiled’ became helpless 
when the enemy controlled the countryside. Had the Indian governing 
classes succeeded in enlisting the support of the masses for then- 
defence plans, these forts and fortresses would have served as a forti- 
fied base of a very dynamic character bv linking up all their striking 
force to a single state-centre. But under the existing social circum- 
stances, these forts became a futile defence and could not protect even 
their own areas. 

The caste system played havoc with the military efficiency of the 
Rajput states. Since fighting was the profession of a group, recruitment 

10 Military History of India, 26. 
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was confined to particular tribes or castes. The bulk of the population 
was excluded from military training. The idea of physical pollution 
(chut) made division of labour amongst the soldiers impossible and 
the same person had to perform all sorts of work — from fighting to 
fetching of water. 

From the purely military point of view the Indian armies had not 
kept themselves abreast of the developments that had taken place in 
the art of warfare in Central Asia. Apart from the fact that the feudal 
levies, from which the Indian forces were built up in the I2th century, 
made large Indian armies heterogeneous in character and divided in 
loyalties, there were basic differences in the principles on which the 
Indian and Turkish forces were organized, maintained and fought in 
the battle-field. 

Mobility was the key-note of Turkish military organization at this 
time. It was the age of the horse, and a well-equipped cavalry with 
tremendous mobility was the great need of the time. Indian military 
strategy gave greater importance to weight than to mobility. The 
Rajputs believed in crushing rather than moving rapidly and striking. 
Huge and unwieldy phalanxes of armies headed by elephants with 
gorgeous trappings were bound to be signally beaten when face to face 
with a swift and easy moving cavalry, which could attack the flanks 
and the rear of the enemy forces. 

This element of mobility was totally absent from Indian armies. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar remarks: "The arms and horses of these trans- 
border invaders gave them indisputable military superiority over the 
Indians. Their provisions, also, were carried by fast trotting camels, 
which required no fodder for themselves but fed on the roots and 
leaves of the wayside, while the Banjara pack-oxen of the Hindu 
commissariat were slow and burdensome.’ 1 1 •" Caj, s 

After mobility, as R. C. Smail 12 has pointed out, the second tactical 
characteristic of the Turks was their archery. They used the bow 
from the saddle and while moving. Tin's gave them an added advantage 
wts tire Vreavy ami sW moving iiajpirt armies. 

IMPACT OF THE TURKISH CONQUEST 

The Ghurid conquest of northern India, gradually but inevitably, 
led to some very vital changes in the political, economic and social 
life of the country. It paved the way for the liquidation of the multi- 
state system which had become a feature of Indian political life during 
the 11th and the 12th centuries. The political ideal of the early 

11 Ibid., 26. 

12 Crusading Warfare, A contribution to Medieval Military History, 80-81. 
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Turkish sultans was a centralized political organization controlled by 
a monarch with unlimited powers. Feudalism with its two basic 
concepts — localism in administration and legal immunity of the feudal 
lord — did not fit in with the spirit of tire new polity, and effective steps 
were, therefore, taken for its liquidation. The institution of the iqtas 
was employed as an instrument for breaking the feudal traditions of 
the various areas and for linking up the far-flung parts of the empire 
to one centre. 

For centuries past the rais of India had been fighting each other 
almost every winter. Apart from the glory of killing and the joy of 
being killed, the only rational justification for this constant waste of 
wealth and loss of blood’ could be the administrative unification of 
the country'. But no Indian ruler had been able to give any adminis- 
trative unity to northern India after tire days of Harsha. And now a 
group of foreigners had accomplished in a generation what an Indian 
ruler should have realized five or six centuries earlier. They had in the 
very heart of northern India — and in a region not to be commended 
for its climate — given the country a capital consecrated by a tower. 
They had also given the country' the skeleton of an all-India adminis- 
tration by bringing the chief cities and the great routes under the 
control of the government of Delhi. The great advantage of the Ghurids 
and Turks lay in the fact that (unlike the great rais whom they had 
displaced) they were acquainted with the fundamental conditions of 
an imperial (or large-scale) administration. The conception of an all- 
India service for the higher officers of the king and their appointments, 
postings, transfers, promotions and dismissals by him fin his discretion’, 
but after careful consideration and consultation with his high officers, 
would not have been possible for Prithvi Rai III with reference to his 
subordinate rais. 

With die rise of a centralized monarchy in northern India there was 
a marked change in the political horizon. The political outlook became 
broader and the areas of isolation began to shrink. Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
remarks : 

‘The intimate contact between India and the outer Asiatic world, 
which had been established in the early Buddhist age, was lost 
when the new Hindu society was reorganized and set in rigidity 
like a concrete structure about the eighth century a.d., with the 
result that India again became self-centred and isolated from the 
moving world beyond her natural barriers. This touch with the rest 
of Asia and the nearest parts of Africa was restored by the Muslim 
conquest at the end of the 12th century. . . .’13 

13 India through the Ages, 43 . 
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Another important aspect of the Turkish conquest of northern India 
was, what Professor Habib calls, the ‘urban revolution’. 14 The old 
‘caste cities’ of the Rajput period were thrown open to all types of 
people — high and low, workers and artisans, Hindus and Muslims, 
Chandalas and Brahmans. The Turkish government refused to recog- 
nize caste as the basis of social demarcation or as the principle of civic 
life. The working classes, labourers, artisans and the non-caste people 
and the unprivileged classes readily joined hands with the new govern- 
ment in building the new cities. In fact, the main strength of the early 
Turkish sultans lay in these cities, which placed the entire surplus 
of their working classes at the disposal of the government. 

Militarily the impact of the Turkish occupation may be traced in 
the change of the character and composition of the Indian armies and 
the methods of their recruitment and maintenance. Fighting ceased to 
be the monopoly of any one caste or group and recruitment was thrown 
open to all properly trained soldiers, who could stand the strain of 
war. Thus Indian armies came into existence in which martial talent 
was drawn from all sources irrespective of caste, creed or colour. The 
practice of feudal levies was rejected in favour of strong standing 
armies, centrally recruited, centrally paid and centrally administered. 
Similarly, in the sphere of tactics the Turks were quick to bring India 
militarily on a par with Central Asian powers. The paths (foot-soldiers) 
were replaced by the sawaran-i muqatala (mounted fighting-men), and 
mobility and striking force rather than heaviness and crushing strength 
came to be regarded as the basts of military organization.* 5 In fact, 
only these reorganized Indian forces could successfully check the 
Mongol inroads into the country. 

With the restoration of contact with the outside world and the 
emergence of new 'working class’ cities, trade received a new impetus. 
Uniformity of the legal system, the tariff regulations and the currency 
widened the merchant’s world and facilitated movement from one 
place to another. 

/ other-vorv-impoilan t sphere Jn which the impact of the Turkish 
conquest was felt wasthejanguage of the administration. During the 
Rajput period~tfae-dia Iects and lang uages used for administrative and 
other purposes variesTTrom area to area. The introduction of Persian 
at the higher level of Sdimntsfration throughout the Ghurid possessions 
in India introduced uni fernrnty~T rT the language of administration. 
Conscious of this aspect - of *Turkish-' contribution, Amir * Khusrau 
remarks : * 
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But the Persian speeck_(gw#nr) is uniform in Hindustan from the 
banks of the river Sind to the shores of the sea. Such a great 
language is our meditGfToFexpression . . . and this Persian of ours 
is the original Persiaru^fcr?).- Hie Indian dialects differ at ever}' 
hundred karohs, but th e Pe rsian language is the same over an area 
of over four thousand jfarsnn’gs. . . Here is the Persian language in 
which pronunciation of 'words is in complete agreement with their 
orthography .’16 y. — - 

In an earlier chapter reference has been made to the existence of 
Muslim settlements in India on the eve of the Turkish invasions. What 
was the attitude of the Turkish conquerors towards these Muslim 
settlements, and of the latter towards them? Our authorities are quite 
silent about the question. Amir Khusrau, however, gives us some idea 
of the attitude of the Muslims of the Deccan. When the armv of 
Alauddin IClialji under Malik Kafur attacked the territory of Rai Vera 
Pandva, the Musalmans who were in his sendee fought the invader, 
but when the Rai decided to disappear, his Muslim soldiers had to 
submit. 17 Nothing is known about the Muslims of the north. Had they 
either fought against the conquerors or helped them, the fact would 
have been recorded. Now since the Indian Muslims, taken as a whole, 
were not in the sendee of the Indian rais, the silence of our authorities 
about them seems to indicate two facts — that thev took no part in the 
struggle on either side and that thev were not considered eligible for 
anv office of note. The onlv exception to tin's rule under the earlv 
Turkish sultans was Imaduddin Baiha n and his brief career and fall 
is an evidence of the contempt with which the Turkish slave-officers 
regarded persons from 'the tribes of Hindustan'. Still the Del hi sulta- 
nat could not do without their sendees. Among the groups from which 
the soldiers and horsemen were recruited, the ‘Hindustanis’ are defi- 
nitelv noted, and this term must have included the Indian Muslims. 

We cannot also ignore the language problem. All the state lan- 
guages’ of northern India at present are the product of the middle 
ages; in the time of Iltutmish the spoken, but unwritten, language of 
die people changed after even 7 three or four districts. Turkish was 
too immature; Arabic was little known. The Hindus of the whole of 
India could onlv understand each other by writing in Sanskrit. The 
government of Delhi had no alternative but to use Persian as its official 
language. But the local languages of India were only known to those 
who had acquired them as their modier-tongue or by long residence 
in the region. Thev had no trained teachers, dictionary or grammar. It 

16 Dibacha Vlwan-i Chunatul Kamal; (Qaisari Press, Delhi), S3. 

17 M. Habib, Translation of Khusran’s Khazaimtl Fvtuh, 90. 
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is inconceivable how the government of the early Turkish sultans could 
have operated all over northern India without employing the Indian 
Muslims as interpreters on a very large scale. To begin with, they were 
the only bi*lingual group available.*® 

An over-all view of tne Indian situation in the 12th century leads 
one to the inevitable conclusion that it was the caste system and the 
idea of physical pollution which had held back the progress of the 
country and had created social anarchy and political heterogeneity in 
northern India. The Turkish conquest gave a rude shock to this system 
and very naturally enlisted the support of those elements which had 
suffered under the former social order. The continuance of Turkish rule 
in India for a long period and the almost continuous expansion of its 
sphere of political influence is inexplicable except in terms of the 
acceptance and acquiescence of the Turkish rule by the Indian people. 
Had the Indian masses resisted the establishment of their rule , the 
Ghurids would not have been able to retain even an inch of Indian 
territory . 


18 After the Delhi sultanat had been stabilized, conditions became different. Prof. 
Habib hazards the following guess on the basis of his observation of Indians in Persia. 
‘Knowledge of conversational Persian is not hard to acquire for a north Indian. Persian 
verbs differ from those of the Indian languages, but a small percentage of nouns is the 
same, and the construction of sentences is similar. An illiterate north Indian (whether 
Hindu or Muslim), if taken to Persia and compelled to shift for himself in a purely 
Persian environment, can learn to express himself in Persian in six to eight weeks. A 
Hindu In Alauddin Khaljfs Delhi could have learnt to speak Persian almost effortlessly 
In five or six months/ { Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate, 129-30). ■ ' 



Chapter Three 


THE EARLY TURKISH SULTANS 
OF DELHI 


I. SULTAN QUTBUDDIN AIBEK 

THE DYNASTIES: PROBLEM OF NOMENCLATURE 

Our Persian histories divide the dynasties that governed India, or 
some part of it, during the thirteenth century into Miiizzi (including 
Qubacha in the east and the Khaljis in the west), Qutbi, Shamsi and 
Balbani. This division, though genealogically correct, ignores the 
continuity that underlies the various phases of the government of the 
period. Modem writers have designated them as ‘Pathans’, ‘Slave 
Kings’, ‘Early Turkish Sultans’, ‘Turkish Mameluks’ and ‘Ilbarites’. 
Since they were not Pathans for certain, the use of that appellation 
has no justification; as they were almost invariably manumitted before 
accession, it is a misnomer to call them ‘Slave Kings’. The term 
‘Mameluk’ is better as it signifies a slave born of free parents, but the 
connotation of slavery, nevertheless, persists. Shamsuddin Iltutmish, 
the real founder of the Delhi sultanate, was an Ilbarite Turk, but Aibek 
was not; Balban claimed to be an Ilbarite but the paragraph of 
Minhaj, his official historian on the topic, is so guarded as to amount 
to a disproof, and we have to consider Balban’s claim to be an 
Ilbarite on the same plane as his claim to be a descendant of the 
mythical Afrasiyab. So considering all aspects of the question, it is 
better to use the term ‘Early Turkish Sultans’ for all the Indian rulers 
of the four 'dynasties mentioned above. 

THE GOVERNING CLASS 

Next to the royal dynasties comes tire question of the governing 
class. The period, 1206-90, has a unitv given to it by the monopolis- 
tic character of its governing class and even by its peculiar anarchical 
tendencies. Mu‘izzuddin Ghuri at first appointed his highest officers 
from his own family and the tribal chiefs of Ghur, but they dis- 
appointed his expectations and, according to the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, he 
told one of his senior officers that he had based his hopes on his slaves, 
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who alone could shoulder his far-flung enterprises. Still he had some 
free-born Ghurian officers in charge of his contingents at the battle of 
Andkhud (1205), and owing to his unexpected assassination, he was 
unable to give any direction about the question of succession. The 
struggle for power that took place between the family of Mu izzuddin 
and its supporters on the one hand, and his Turkish slave-officers, led 
by Yalduz on the other, will be described later. Tire victory of the 
Turkish slave-officers In the region now known as Afghanistan was 
shortlived, because within six or seven years Alauddin Khwarazm 
Shah had conquered the country and assigned it to his eldest son, 
Jalaluddin Mankbami. So of all the hereditary and conquered terri- 
tories of the two Ghurid brothers, the Indian lands alone remained 
in the bands of Mu izzuddin’s successors. 

So far as the governing class is concerned, Ziauddin Barani divides 
the period before the accession of Balban into two parts. Though 
Turkish slave-officers themselves, Aibek and Iltutmish kept some sort 
of balance between their Turkish slave-officers and the Turks and 
Persians of honourable families, who had migrated to India in the 
hope of being appointed to high offices. It was in the interest of the 
crown that all high offices should not come into the hands of a single 
monopolistic group, which would succeed in depriving the crown of 
all real power. But in a.d. 1218 Chengiz Khan attacked Turkfstan and 
Trans-Oxiana; two years later lie had reached the bank of the Indus, 
and Afghanistan (Herat to Ghazni) lay at the feet of his officers. It 
was a part of Mongol tactics not to allow any Musalman to escape 
from the areas they had decided to subject to a massacre. Turkish 
and Persian fugitives to India could not, therefore, reach it by the 
land route, except by timely flight. But Chengiz’s officers never 
crossed the great Persian desert (Dasht-i Lut or Da?ht-i Kavir) that 
divides that country into two unequal parts, and southern Persia, 
though terrorized, was left unmolested for the time being. The Caliph 
and citizens of Baghdad were also allowed to live in a fancied secu- 
rity. A small trickle of'immigrants from south Persia to the Indian 
sea-ports was, therefore, possible. 

The successors of Iltutmish — his sons and grandsons — were not up 
to the mark. So long as there are noble-bom officers, Barani remarks, 
who will consider that there is any dignity in slave-officers purchased 
in the market (zar kharicla)?! Immediately after Ututmish’s death, his 
'Turkish slave-officers combined to liquidate and kill all officers not 
belonging to their group. And since the king felt that his freedom of 
functioning depended upon at least a minority of non-slave officers, 

1 TorjUv-i Firtu Sfushi, 27-28, The translation of the whole passage Is given later. 
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they tried to put limits to the power of the king himself; and in the 
course of this experiment they put one king after another to death. 
Inevitably the country was thrown into confusion. Every Turkish 
slave-officer (as Barani puts it) proclaimed, 1 and none other, ignoring 
both his fellow-officers, the country and tire king. Anarchy was the 
order of the day. While the Turkish slave-officers even made war 
on each other, the Hindu rais recaptured tire strongholds they had lost 
during Iltutmish’s reign; the great roads of the country became unsafe 
and Mewatis plundered the suburbs of Delhi. 

One of the most active and intriguing figures of this second phase, 
whose career will be examined at the proper place, was Bahauddin 
Balban. He was a junior slave-officer at the time of Iltutmish’s death. 
But we find his hand in every intrigue against non-slave officers and 
against the king. Though popularly known as the younger Balban’ 
( Balban-i khurd), he was the power behind the throne when Iltutmish’s 
grandson, Nasiruddin Mahmud, became king. He frustrated all 
attempts of Mahmud to exercise any real power and ultimately had 
him poisoned and ascended the throne. But as king he tried to 
undo the policy he had himself followed. The poison-cup and the 
assassin’s dagger were freely used against the leaders of the Turkish 
slave-aristocracy, who like his cousin, Slier Khan, were an obstacle to 
the full exercise of royal authority. It must be frankly confessed that 
Balban was an excellent actor and held his audience spell-bound like 
a modem film-star, who captivates us for a time by imitating Alexan- 
der, Julius Caesar or Napoleon. But once the show is over, we are 
naturally impelled to ask what was it all about. Within the acknow- 
ledged limits of the Delhi empire, Balban did good work in suppress- 
ing recalcitrant tribal chiefs and in maintaining law and order. But 
that is about all. His policy of liquidating the Turkish slave-officers 
was continued by Nizamuddin, and ultimately Alauddin Khalji in the 
second or third year of his reign ordered them all to be imprisoned or 
• killed while their properties were confiscated. 

Balban never ventured to fight a Bajput rai. His excuse was the 
great power of the Mongols. But Halaku had died a year before 
Balban’s accession and Balban must have known that the victor y of 
: the Egyptians had driven Halaku to an early grave and that the II 
i Khans’ of Persia were no danger to a properly protected India. Judged 
by the standards of Iltutmish, not to speak of Alauddin Khalji, Balban 
j failed all along the line. For all his pretensions and claims to the 
1 divine origin of his political power, he never ventured to attack a 
1 Bajput fort! In spite of his religious devotions and tears at religious 
! sermons, he could not control his officers by public farmans (decrees) 
Jike a sovereign king but had to resort to the poisoned cup and the 
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assassins dagger- Tughril, die rebel governor of Bengal, defeated the 
two armies which Balban sent against him, and Balban could only 
bring the province under control after a campaign of three years. A 
frontier officer of the II Khan-i kingdom — a kingdom confessedly 
without any resources — succeeded in defeating and killing his elder 
son. 

Though performing the policemans duty of maintaining law and 
order, there is no legislation or regulation by which Balban can be 
remembered. That Jalaluddin Klialji, the mildest and oldest of revo- 
lutionists, should have overthrown the administration of the Turkish 
slave-officers, proves definitely how rickety and worm-eaten that 
structure had become. With reference to the accession of Jalaluddin 
Klialji, Barani remarks that * since the citizens of Delhi had for eighty 
years been prospering under the Turkish maliks, the government of 
the Khaljis appeared impossible to them’. 2 The term, Turkish, here 
does not imply the Turkish race but only the Turkish slave-officers of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri, Aibek and Iltutmish and their descendants, who 
had a monopoly of high political office since Iltutmish s death and 
who used to spend in Delhi the spoils of the provinces. 

THE EVOLUTION’ OF TURKISH S L \ V E-OFFICERS 

That a body of slave-officers should contribute to the establish- 
ment of an empire and for a time monopolize all high offices in it, is, 
from the view-point of the history of public administration, a matter 
of sufficient importance to deserve a digression. In the states of the 
slave-owners of early civilization — the Middle East, Egypt and Greek 
city-states — a slave had no more right to his life than tame cattle or' 
wild animals. The slave had no legal personality and if he was killed 
or tortured by his own master, neither the state nor society would take 
cognizance of the fact. Pagan Arabia seems to have recognized the 
slave’s right to life, for though the slaves, who accepted Islam during 
the Prophet’s time, were tortured by tlieir pagan owners, none ot 
them was killed. Under Islam the chief rules regulating the institution 
may be defined as follows : 

(a) The Prophet’s exhortation, that a slave-owner should feed and 
clothe his slave in the same way as himself, was left to the indi- 
vidual’s conscience; it was obviously a principle the law courts 
could not enforce, (b) Obtaining freedom for slaves by paying 
compensation to the slave-owners was one of the eight objects of 
the Prophet’s treasury, but for want of funds nothing very sub- 
stantial could be done, (c) During the Pious Caliphate, when the 
V> ' 175 . ' 
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spoils of conquered lands poured into the treasury of Medina, all 
Arab slaves were set free by payment of compensation to their 
owners, (d) Nevertheless, the slave-markets grew brisk for the non- 
Muslim captives, both male and female, were treated as slaves and 
freely distributed, sold and purchased. No Musalman should seek 
to defend this direct violation of the spirit and the letter of the 
Quranic creed — ‘And We have not sent thee (the Prophet) except 
as a mercy for mankind.’ There were, however, three compensat- 
ing principles, (e) It was not permitted to reduce a Muslim, or the 
subject of a Muslim state, to slavery, (f) When at the death of 
Walk! bin Abdul Malik the caliphate reached its final frontiers, 
slavery became once more what it had been in Aristotle’s days. 
‘The act of acquiring slaves — I mean of justly acquiring them — 
differs both from the art of the master and the art of the slave, 
being a species of hunting or war (Politics, I, 8). Slaves could here- 
after only be brought from beyond the frontiers, the curious law 
being that while a Musalman could not be enslaved by capture in 
battle or by purchase, the mere acceptance of Islam did not bring 
freedom to a non-Muslim slave, (g) Lastly, the legal personality of 
the slave was fully recognized, and if the slave and his master 
came to an agreement that the slave would pay his master an 
appropriate part of his earnings, and the qazi or magistrate con- 
firmed the agreement , the slave would he set free. 

The fact that die Caliph Umar was stabbed by' Abu Lu’lu, because 
he would not agree to the proportion of his earning which Abu Lu’lu, 
a highly skilled working man, considered to be fair while the Caliph 
considered it to be too low, shows that this legal principle was 
acknowledged from the earliest times. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliva 
in the course of his conversations ( Fawa’idul Fuad) says that the 
mystic, Nur Turk, lived on one copper coin a day given to him by h is 
: reed-slave, whose daily earnings were diree copper coins. This legal 
irocedure provided a means for the gradual elimination of slavery, 
subject to the condition diat no new slaves were brought into the 
eountiy. It is probably owing to this procedure that slavery has dis- 
appeared in most Muslim lands without any law for abolishing it or 
any compensation to the slave-owners. 

However, during the early middle ages the slave-markets were 
brisk both in India and in foreign lands. But the mass of slaves do not 
concern us here. 

Many slaves with capacity to organize, fight and govern, haw. 
contributed to the making of Islamic history, like Tariq, who conquered 
Spain, and Abu Muslim Khurasani, who overthrew the Abbasid 
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caliphate. But experience proved that if slaves for performing the 
highest duties, specially military duties, were needed, one would have 
to search for them among the Turks. 

An attempt has been made in a previous chapter to examine the 
conditions which enabled the steppe society (both Turkish and 
Mongolian) to reach the highest military standards of the middle ages. 
This fact was recognized by the Caliph Mu tasim, when he enrolled a 
Turkish bodyguard for the protection of the Caliph. It was also 
recognized by the Samanids, whose stem rules for their Turkish 
soldiers (summarized bv Barthold from Nizamul Mulks Sitjasat 
Nama) have been quoted in a previous chapter. These rules were 
defective because they were purely military; the element of liberal 
education was completely lacking in them. 

In many things of value, including the training of slaves, we have 
to go to the Greeks. The science of the sla\ e, savs Aristotle ( Politics , 
I, 8), ‘would be such as the man of Syracuse taught, who made money 
by instructing slaves in their ordinary duties and such a knowledge 
may be carried further so as to include cookery and similar menial 
arts.’ The city-states of Greek slave-owners could not permit the 
education of slaves except for menial services as that would have meant 
infringing the rights of free-born citizens. But there was no need of 
such restrictions in Ajam during the two centuries that separate the fall 
of the Samanid kingdom from the establishment of the Delhi empire. 
The minor dynasties of Ajam and their high officers needed trained 
slaves for all sorts of duties, including the direction of the army and 
the control of the administration. For the ruler there were three legal 
and two socio-political advantages in assigning a government office 
to a trained and well-educated slave. The slave could not marry 
without the permission of his master; the children of the slave were, 
in their turn, slaves of the master and his heirs; lastly, the slave, when 
he died, was inherited by his master and not by his own children. The 
social and political advantages lav in the fact that, since he did not 
belong to any group of the people, he was entirely dependent on his 
master. 

From the few figures that have survived, it seems that the price of 
a slave well-educated in the arts of peace and war — a slave who after 
a period of probation could be put in charge of a fairly responsible 
office — was phenomenally high. We need not be surprised to find that 
some enterprising slave-merchants carefully picked up a few of the 
most promising young Turkish slaves and trained them not for menial 
work, like ‘the man of Syracuse', hut for the service of kings and 
governors. These selected slaves were generally brought up with the 
sons of their master; but spending monev on their education was an 
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investment that paid itself many times over, an -merchant 

would have considered this expenditure an unn\ wastage in 

the case of his own sons. They had to be taught all \ t s necessary 

for government — the art of war, horsemanship, arche. wielding the 
sword, the shield and the lance; liberal education in the fine arts, 
Persian literature and poetry, basic Arabic and theology; court- 
etiquette, good manners, fluency of expression; ethics and the princi- 
ples of loyalty to the master and to the throne. It is obvious that for 
war and administration academic instruction is not enough; a period 
of training and probation in actual work is necessary. But what the 
kings and high officers wanted were Turkish slaves to whom proper 
military and academic instruction had been given and who could be 
appointed to a responsible office after a few years of probation. To 
take two Indian examples. Iltutmish was purchased by Aibek some- 
time after the conquest of Anhilwara in 1197 and within four years 
we find him working as governor (amir) of Gwalior;^ Bahauddin 
Balban was purchased by Iltutmish in 1232 and before Iltutmish 
breathed his last (1236), Balban was a power behind the throne and a 
daughter of Iltutmish was in his haramA 

The Mongol conquest of Central Asia and Persia (1218-22) 
brought this enterprise of slave-merchants to an end, though (as has 
been repeated) the descendants of the slave-officers, whose number 
could not be increased by recruitment after the death of Iltutmish, 
continued to claim their monopoly of high office on the basis of the 
right of inheritance. 

aibek’s position at the death of 

Mu'lZZUDDIN GHURI 

Was Aibek appointed viceroy of his Indian possessions by 
Mu'izzuddin soon after the victory of Tarain or did he attain to that 
position later, gradually and by sheer dint of effort and as a reward 
lor his military achievements? Dr. Habibullah writes on the authority 
of the Tajul Ma’asir : ‘An occupation army was stationed at Inderpat, 
near Delhi, under the command of Qutbuddin Aibek who was to act 
as Mu'izzuddin’s representative.’^ According to Fakhr-i Mudabbir, 
Aibek was formally invested with viceregal powers, promoted to the 

3 Minhaj, 168. 

4 Ibid., 169. 

5 Tajul Ma’asir, f.46, as cited by Habibullah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule in 
India, 59. The passage in Tajul Ma’asir (102 of Jaiswal Institute Ms.) is more rhetori- 
cal than factual. Hasan Nizami refers to the itjalat of Kuhram and Samana being 
entrusted to Aibek and then says that Aibek by his worth proved to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of Mu'izzuddin. 
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rank of malik and appointed tvali-ahd for the Indian possessions in 
1206, when Mu'izzuddra was on his way to Ghazni after crushing the 
Khokars. 6 Both these statements retrospectively interpret a situation 
which arose much later. Aibek was never appointed tvali-ahd, neither 
after Tara in nor after the Khokar campaign. It was a position which 
he achieved by hard struggle — both diplomatic and military — after 
the death of his master. 

The administrative arrangement visualized by Mu'izzuddin for his 
Indian acquisitions seems to have been three (or more) independent 
officers subject to himself; he did not put all his Turkish slave-officers 
under Aibek’s over-all control. Since his death was sudden, he had no 
opportunity of appointing an heir or of devising any machinery for 
continuing the unity of his empire. All we can say is that he had no 
trust left in any member of his family or in any of the tribal chiefs of 
Ghur, and that, by a process of elimination, he could only have trusted 
his ‘slaves’ to maintain his far-flung conquests. Suddenly his three 
premier slaves — Yalduz, Qubacha and Aibek — found themselves in a 
position of equality; Muhammad Bakhtiyar Klialji also (had he known 
it) had no superior left. Regarding Ali Nagauri and Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, Aibek’s appreciation of their achievements was 
based cither on expediency or accident; he had no legal administra- 
tive control over them. Besides, the way in which the Rai of Gwalior 
negotiated with Aibek and by-passed Bahauddin Tughril shows that 
these two officers of Mu'izzuddin had absolutely equal and indepen- 
dent status. Muhammad Bakhtiyar’s activities in the eastern region 
were carried on in the spirit of an independent functionary on behalf 
of Mu'izzuddin. When the Tibet campaign met with disaster, and 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar lay on his bed, broken, frustrated. and gloomy, 
his mind went back again and again to his master : ‘Perhaps some 
misfortune has befallen my master, Sultan Mu'izzuddin, that fortune 
has deserted me.' He never referred to Aibek or even thought of him, 
simply because he did not stand in direct or indirect subordination 
to him. In fact, if Muhammad Bakhtiyar had survived and consolidated 
the conquests of Bihar and Bengal, a real challenge to Aibek’s power 
would have appeared. 

Tire nebulous position which existed in India with reference to 
Mu'izzuddin’s successor was not without obvious reasons. Mu'izzuddin 
was disappointed in his family, as is clear from his action in ignoring 
the claims of Ghiyasuddin’s son, Mahmud, and assigning Firuz Koh 
to Alauddin Muhammad (Ghiyasuddin’s son-in-law). He was also 
disappointed in the Ghurid chiefs, who had deserted him on the 

G TariUi-i FaHttuddin Mubarak Shah, 28. 
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battle-field of Tarain and again at Andkhud. His remark that his slaves 
were his sons and would succeed after him shows his utter distrust 
ancl disappointment in his family as well as in his Ghurid officers. It 
is in this background that the whole position should be viewed. His 
hopes lay in his slaves. ‘Sultan Muizzuddin Ghun , Minhaj tells us, 

liad a passion for pm-chasing Turkish slaves and he did purchase 
a lot of them. Every one of his (Turkish) slaves earned a reputation 
for courage, fighting and self-sacrifice in all the countries of the 
east and the name of his slaves became famous throughout the 
world. . . Sultan Muizzuddin had purchased Yalduz while he was 
young, had assigned him duties from the beginning and raised 
him to the position of the head of the Turkish slaves. When he 
grew up, he was given Kirman and Sanqaran for his iqta. . . 
According to the Sultan’s orders, one of Yalduz’s daughters was 
married to Qutbuddin Aibek and the other to Nasiruddin 
Qubacha .’ 7 

But Muizzuddin does not see m to have manumitted Yalduz or any 
of his senior slaves. It cannot be said definitely as to what ultimate 
arrangements, if any, Muizzuddin had in mind. Reference to the 
investment of Yalduz as heir-apparent in Ghazni and to Aibek as heir- 
apparent in India on the eve of his last campaign seem to have been 
after-thoughts of the contending parties, motivated by the desire to 
provide a legal basis in their struggle for power. The actual position 
seems to have been that Mufizzuddin’s death left Yalduz, Aibek and 
Qubacha to struggle for supremacy and decide the issue on the basis 
of the survival of the fittest. Aibek had, therefore, to work hard to get 
his position recognized. 

On Mui'zzuddin’s death tire citizens of Lahore invited Aibek from 
Delhi and requested him to assume the sovereign authority. But why 
was he invited to Lahore when his headquarters was Delhi? This must 
have been due to tire increasing dangers to which Lahore was exposed; 
Aibek was quick to realize the situatioir arrd he shifted his government 
to Lahore. 

Though Aibek was decidedly the ablest of all the senior slaves of 
Muizzuddin Ghuri, it was only after considerable delay that his posi- 
tion as an independent ruler was recognized. In fact his informal 
accession took place on 17 Ziqad 602/2-5 June 1206, while the formal 
recognition of his authority, including probably the deed of manu- 
mission, was received in 605/1208-9. During this period of three years 
he had to content himself with being a malik and sipah salar, 8 and 

7 Minhaj, 131-33. 

8 Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, 2. 
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could not, probably on that account, mint coins in his own name.9 
This delay in recognition of his legal status was due to some compli- 
cations in Ghurid politics to which a brief reference is necessary. 

When the funeral of Sultan Mu izzuddin started from Damyak for 
Ghazni, his Turkish slaves seized the Sultan’s bier and his treasures, 
and forcibly kept away all Ghurid amirs and maliks. When the 
funeral reached Kirmau, 9 10 die position of the Mu izzi slaves was fur- 
ther strengthened because Yalduz appointed Muayyidul Mulk 
Muhammad Abdullah Sanjari to escort die bier to Ghazni. Within a 
couple of days after the bier had reached Ghazni, a tussle started 
between the Ghurid amirs and the Mu'izzi slaves for selecting a suc- 
cessor to Muizzuddin. The Ghurid amirs supported the Bamiyan 
branch, i.e. the sons of Sultan Bahauddin Sam — Jalaluddin Ali and 
Alauddin Muhammad. The Mu'izzi slaves preferred Sultan Ghiyasud- 
din Mahmud, the son of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad and nephew of 
Muizzuddin. The support of the Mu'izzi slaves for Mahmud must 
have been, besides other things, due to the fact that he was the legal 
heir of the deceased Sultan and as such all his personal properties 
(including his slaves) were now owned by him, and he alone could 
give them deeds of manumission, which would be legal. The Ghurid 
nobles, particularly Sipah Salar Kharoshti and Sulaiman Shis, invited 
Jalaluddin Ali and Alauddin Muhammad from Bamiyan. Jalaluddin 
Ali quickly raised his brother, Alauddin Muhammad, to the throne of 
Ghazni and preferred the throne of Bamiyan for himself. The trea- 
sures of Muizzuddin were equally divided between them and each 
got 250 camel-loads of gold and jewel-studded articles and vessels of 
gold and silver. Jalaluddin carried his share to Bamiyan. 

Though the Mu'izzi slaves seem to have submitted to Alauddin s , 
authority, they were not at heart reconciled to it. Muayyidul Mulk, 
who was carefully watching the situation on behalf of Yalduz, advised 
him to come from Kirman. ITc defeated Alauddin and arrested all the 
Ghurid nobles. Subsequently, however, Alauddin and his supporters 
were given permission to return to Bamiyan. Jalaluddin came back 
with his dethroned brother, ousted the officers of Yalduz and reinstated 
him on the throne of Ghazni. Yalduz returned, invested the fort of 
Ghazni for four months, and succeeded in capturing the two brothers. 

9 Except four copper coins, no coins of Aibelc have so far been discovered. These 
four pieces which contain the appellation Qutbi were, according to Nelson Wright, 
probably issued from ‘Ktiraman*. The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 
69, also 14-15. 

10 The Kirman of Yalduz is not to be confused with the famous Persian province 
of that name. According to Minhaj it lay on the way. from Ghazni to India and was 
not far from Cha2ni. 
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An agreement was later reached and Yalduz allowed Jalaluddin and 
Alauddin to go back to Bamiyan. Finally, the two brothers quarrelled 
and Alauddin went over to Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, who 
took advantage of the conflict to occupy Bamiyan. Alauddin died 
about this time while Jalaluddin was put to death by Khwarazm Shah. 
Thus both the brothers whom the nobles of Ghur had supported 
perished. 

Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, whom die Mu'izzi slaves had originally 
desired to place on the throne of Ghazni, was keen to have Firuz Koh 
when his father died in 1203, but Mu'izzuddin, who according to 
Ghurid tribal traditions had the authority of distributing the kingdom 
of his brother, ignored his claim and assigned Firuz Koh to Alauddin 
Muhammad, a son-in-law of Ghiyasuddin. Mahmud got Bust, Isfarar 
and Farali. After Mu'izzuddin’s assassination, Mahmud marched to 
Firuz Koh and occupied it. Minhaj says that when Mahmud’s power 
was established in Ghur, Gharjistan, Taliqan, Guzarwan, and the dis- 
tricts of Farali and Garmsir, Yalduz, Aibek and other Turkish slaves 
of Sultan Mu'izzuddin sent their messengers to his court and asked 
for deeds of manumission and investitures for ruling over the terri- 
tories of Ghazni and of Hindustan.! 1 Mahmud conferred upon Yalduz 
a chatr and a deed of investiture for the territory of Ghazni. When 
Aibek marched to Ghazni in 605/1206, he sent Nizamuddin Muham- 
mad to Firuz Koh to expedite the grant of an investiture to him. On 
his representation, Mahmud conferred on Aibek a scarlet chatr and a 
deed of investiture for ruling over Hindustan. 12 This document seems 
to have included a deed of manumission also. 

Thus it was the political situation in Ghazni, Ghur and Bamiyan 
which delayed the receipt of a formal deed of investiture for Aibek 
from the legal heir of Mu'izzuddin. 

PROBLEMS OF AIBEK 

In 1206 the Ghurid possessions in India comprised of Multan, 
Uchcli, Nahrwala, Purshor, Sialkot, Lahore, Tabarhinda, Tarain, 
Ajmer, Hansi, Sursuti, Kuhram, Meerut, Koil, Delhi, Thankar, 
Badaun, Gwalior, Bhera, Banaras, Kanauj, Kalinjar, Awadh, Mahva, 

11 Minhaj, 89. 

12 Ibid., 90. 

On 140, however, Minhaj remarks that Sultan Mahmud sent a chatr to Malik 
Qutbuddin and conferred on him the title of Sultan and, in the year 602/1206 he 
determined . to proceed from Delhi to the royal presence, and on Tuesday, the 17 
Ziqad (26 June 1206) he ascended the throne in the royal qaxr of Lahore. The impli- 
cation seems to be that the deed of investiture was received in 602/1206, but the 
above statement is more probable. 
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Adwand (?), Biliar and Laklmauti.H But tlic Turkish hold was not 
equally effective in all areas. In fact in some places, like Kalinjar and 
Gwalior, their control had been weakened, if not actually overthrown. 

The two other claimants to Muizzuddin’s Indian legacy were 
Tajuddin Yalduz and Nasiruddin Qubacha. Aibek had to try conclu- 
sions with them before his authority could be established on firm 
grounds. 

When Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud confirmed Yalduz in his 
possession of Ghazni and granted him a deed of manumission, his 
position with reference to India became stronger than before, on the 
ground that India had been a part of the Ghaznavid empire. He could 
now pretend to a legal claim over the Indian possessions of Mu'izzud- 
din. Aibek could not ignore this development in the Ghazni politics. 
In fact for preserving — or for obtaining — an independent status of the 
Ghurid possessions in India, he had to watch the situation carefully, 
forestalling ever}' untoward development. 

As soon as Yalduz got his investiture, he set out from Ghazni with 
the intention of conquering the Punjab. Aibek marched to check his 
advance. Yalduz was defeated in battle and fled towards Kuhistan. 1 * 
Flushed with success, Aibek proceeded to Ghazni and occupied it. 
He then celebrated his success by giving Inmsclf up to pleasures and 
amusements. 15 Considering it an opportune moment to overthrow 
Aibek, the people of Ghazni invited Yalduz. Yalduz’s unexpected 
arrival in the vicinity of Ghazni made Aibek nervous and panicky, 
and he hurriedly escaped to India by way of Sang-i Surkh.lQ Tire 
danger from Yalduz, which in the beginning seemed to have been 
averted, began to loom large again on the horizon. For reasons of 
effective defence Aibek fixed his residence at Lahore and made it his 
capital. *7 It is difficult to explain why an experienced officer like 
Aibek should forget his duties owing to his pleasures at Ghazni, still 
(as Minhaj remarks) there was no bitterness in the struggle because 
Aibek was \ alduz s son-in-law. The situation completely changed 
when Aibek’s place was taken by Iltutmish. 


13 Ibid., 127; Raserty, 491. It Is significant that the historian makes no reference 
to the conquest of Debul. * 

14 Ferishta, VoL I, 63. 

15 Minhaj, 135. 

16 Uriel, 136. According to Isami (101), this was a wry narrow pass which 'only 
one rider and one horse' could cross at a lirtie. There are frequent references to this 
pass, llabibi writes it as Sang-i Suralh (meaning passage through a rock or hill). 

17 Tajul 3/aVuir, 532 (as cited by Aziz Ahmad). - 
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eastern- affairs 

The affairs of the eastern part of the empire were also in great con- 
fusion. If the safety of Aibek ’s kingdom was involved in the protec- 
tion of the north-western region, the eastern areas were a question of 
prestige. Ah Mardan’s treacherous murder of Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
Klialji had provoked loyal reactions in Muhammad Shiran; 18 Shiran 
seized Ali Mardan in his iqta of Narankui and put him in charge of its 
kotwal. Baba Kotwal Ispahani. On his return to Deokot, he was 
accepted as head of the Khaljis by all amirs. But in the meantime Ali 
Mardan won over the kotwal and effected his escape to Delhi. Aibek 
had a legal difficulty in the matter. The Khaljis were not the slaves of 
Mu izzuddin and therefore Aibek, as his successor, had no legal title 
to Bihar. Ali Mardan persuaded Aibek to send the governor of Awadh, 
Qaimaz Rumi, to Lakhnauti with instructions to settle the Klialji amirs 
at suitable iqtas. Qaimaz assigned the iqta of Deokot to Malik 
Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji, who was in charge of Kankuri in the time 
of Muhammad Bakhtiyar. This offended Muhammad Shiran and other 
Khalji amirs, who marched upon Deokot. Qaimaz turned back and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Muhammad Shiran died later 
in an internecine conflict. 

When Aibek marched towards Ghazni in 1206, Ali Mardan also 
accompanied him. But he fell into the hands of Yalduz, who threw 
him into prison. He secured his release somehow and returned to 
Aibek, who assigned Lakhnauti to him. Malik Husamuddin submitted 
to him and Ali Mardan brought back the whole territory under his 
control. 

Aibek’s attention after 1206 was diverted from the conquest of 
new territories to the preservation of areas already acquired. He was 
more anxious to give a form to his Indian possessions by organizing 
their administration and defining their nebulous contours rather than 
extending his authority at the expense of security. This could be done 
only if the Mu'izzi slaves and maliks were made to accept his superior 
authority. He tided over many difficulties, but the task was still in- 
complete when an accident cut short his life. He fell down from his 
horse while playing chaugan (medieval polo) and the raised pommel 
of the saddle pierced into his ribs. He died instantly in 607/1210. 


18 Muhammad Shiran and his brother Ahmad Shiran were sent by Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khalji with a contingent towards Lakhnauti and Jajnagar when he started 
for Tibet. When the city of rVadia was sacked by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, Muhammad 
Shiran remained absent from the army for three days but relumed after seizing about 
18 elephants (Minhaj, 157). 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF QUTBUDDIN AIBEK 

Qutbuddin belonged to the Turkish tribe of Aibek. 19 Early in his 
childhood he was separated from his home in Turkistan and was 
brought to the slave-market of Naishapur. Here he was purchased by 
Qazi Fakhruddin Abdul Aziz Kufi, a descendant of Imam Abu 
Hanifa. 20 The Qazi was known for his religious learning and piety 
and had, on that account, earned the title of Abu Hanifa, the 
second- 21 According to Awfi, he was a qazi possessing sultan-nishan .22 
He treated Qutbuddin with great affection and provided for him the 
same facilities of education as for his own sons, including archery and 
riding. 23 Qutbuddin very soon acquired proficiency in many arts — 
intellectual and physical. He learnt to recite the Quran in an extreme- 
ly sonorous voice and so he came to be known as Quran Khtvan-4 
(Quran reciter). It appears that later on the Qazi or his sons sold him 
to some merchant who brought him to the slave-market of Ghazni. 
Here Mu'izzuddin purchased him and a new phase of his career 
began, which ultimately led him to the throne of Delhi. 

Soon after his admission to the slave-household of Muizzuddin, 
Aibek attracted bis master's attention by his intelligence and generous 
disposition of heart. One night Muizzuddin convened a convivial 
party and bestowed gifts upon his slaves. 25 Aibek also received valu- 
able gifts but he distributed his share amongst the servants of the 
court. When the Sultan came to know of this act of generosity, he 
was immensely pleased with him and promoted him to a higher rank. 
Later on he became amir-l akhtir (officer of the royal stables), an 
important assignment in those days. In the conflict of the sultans of 
Ghur, Bamiyan and Ghazni with Sultan Shah, Aibek had to look after 

19 ‘Ai’ in the Turkish language means ‘moon’ and “bek‘ signifies lord'. This tribe 
was known lor the charming features of its men and women, though Qutbuddin him- 
self was devoid of comeliness (Minhaj, 137). In the TabaqaUi Nasiri we End at least 
six names of persons belonging to this tribe ( Tabaqa or Chapter on the Shamsi maliks 
in which the biographies of twenty-five Turkish Khans and maliks, all of slave origin, 
are given in 229-324). Ibn Hajar Asqalani gives an account of eleven persons of this 
tribe (AbDurar al Kamiloh, VoL L, 421-2,1). The imptessvaw that 'A tbek' means one 
having a broken finger is not valid. Qutbuddin Aibek had a broken finger and was, on 
that account, called Aibak Sited, i£. Aibek who had a deformity (Minhaj, 138), in the 
same way as Timur is referred to as Timur Lang. Habibis (Vol. II, 428-29) view that 
Aibek means idol, beloved or slave does not appear very relevant. 

20 ToriUi-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 21; Minhaj, 138. 

21 Awfi, Lubabul Albab , Vol. 1, 228; Tarikh-l Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 21. 

22 Lubalnd Albab, Vol. I, 228. Awfi gives an account of his son Burhanuddin 
Muhammad, who was equally known for his piety and learning. 

23 Minhaj, 137. 

24 Tarikh-( Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 21. 

25 Minhaj. 138-39. 
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the maintenance of horses, their fodder and their equipment. One day 
while he was foraging for fodder, the enemy scouts arrested him and 
Sultan Shah ordered him to be put in an iron cage. When Sultan Shah 
was defeated, Aibek was rescued from his miserable plight and was 
brought in his cage before his master. Mu'izzuddin was deeply touched 
at the sight and bestowed great favours upon him. No details are 
known about the assignments he held subsequently. 

In 1192 we find Aibek playing a prominent role at the battle-field 
of Tarain. ITe was subsequently entrusted with the administration of 
Kuhram and Samana and his involvement with Indian political life 
began in right earnest. Broadly speaking his life in India had three 
distinct phases: from 1192 to 1206 as officer-in-charge of certain parts 
of northern India on behalf of Mu'izzuddin; from 1206 to 1208 as 
malik and sipah salar of Mu'izzuddin’s Indian possessions which were 
subordinate to Delhi and Lahore with informal sovereign authority; 
and from 1208 to 1210 as the sovereign ruler of an independent Indian 
kingdom. It is difficult to say which of these phases is more signi- 
ficant. The first was spent in military activity, the second in diplo- 
matic moves and the third in outlining the sketch of the Delhi empire. 

Aibek was a military leader par excellence. The conquest of 
northern India was as much due to his constant vigilance as to 
Mu'izzuddin’s dogged tenacity of purpose. Mu'izzuddin planned and 
directed and Aibek executed his plans. At a time when Central Asian 
adventures frequently interrupted Mu'izzuddin’s work, it was Aibek 
who successfully carried out his master’s expansionist poliev in India. 
So long as Mu'izzuddin was alive, Aibek could look to him for help in 
times of emergency, but after his death he had to depend exclusively 
on his own resources. He dealt with Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, Yalduz, 
Qubacha and Ali Mardan with great tact and used force, submission 
and persuasion, as circumstances demanded. He pursued his objective 
— the recognition of an independent status for the possessions of 
Mu'izzuddin in India — with single-minded application at a time 
when from Ghazni to Lakhnauti everv part of Mu'izzuddin’s empire 
was virtually in the melting pot owing to the anarchic ambitions of the 
late Sultan’s officers. It was no mean achievement viewed in the con- 
text of the uncertain conditions then prevailing in the Ghurid empire. 

Otherwise, also, Aibek was distinguished for his qualities, of head 
and heart. Dr. Habibullah correctly remarks that he combined the 
intrepidity of the Turk with the refined taste and generosity of the 
Persian.’ 28 All contemporary and later chroniclers praise the qualities 
of loyal tv, generosity, courage and justice in his character. His 

26 Foundation of Muslim Buie in India , 86, 
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generosity won for him the sobriquet of lakh bakhsh (giver of lakhs). 27 
As late as the seventeenth century talcs of his generosity were circulat- 
ing in distant Deccan, and Ferishta informs us that when people praised 
anybody for his unbounded generosit) they called him ‘Aibek of the 
time'. 28 It is a real tribute to his greatness that though his whole 
career in India was spent in ceaseless military activity, the impression 
that he left on the minds of the people was not one of destruction and 
damage but of justice and large-heartedness. This was due to his high 
sense of responsibility with reference to the dispensation of justice 
and the protection of the interests of the people when war-conditions 
had come to an end. Fakhr-i Mudnbhir sa\s that despite the fact that 
his troops were drawn from such heterogeneous sources as Turks, 
Ghurids, Khurasanis, Khaljis and Hindustanis, no soldier dared to take 
bv force a blade of grass, or a morsel of food, a goat from the fold or 
a bird from the sown or extract compulsory lodging from a peasant. 2 * 5 
Abul Fazl, who has criticized Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni for 'shedding 
innocent blood’, is all praise for Aibek and sums up his assessment of 
his contribution in the words: ‘He achieved things, good and great/ 3 * 5 

ARAM S II Air 

Aibek had been able to sav nothing about his succession owing to 
his sudden death, and the Turkish maliks and amirs were suddenly 
called upon to choose his successor. Everything was in a fluid state 
and the slightest delay in deciding the issue would have exposed the 
infant Muslim state to the hazards of a war of succession. Acting in 
the best interests of the state, tliev raised Aram to the throne. Aram 
Shah was an obscure figure as he was never mentioned, even for once, 
during the preceding two decades of incessant military activity. 
Could there be no better choice? That more capable Turkish amirs 
were working in different parts of northern India cannot be denied, 
but the choice had to be restricted to some one readily available. It 
was availability rather than eminence or competence which led the 
Turkish officers stationed at Lahore to raise Aram to the throne. The 
throne just could not be left vacant. 

Aram's identity has been a moot point. Arguments in favour of his 
being a son of Qutbuddin Aibek rest on extremely flimsy grounds. 
Juwayni categorically states that Aibek had no son 35 and Minhaj 
refers only to his three daughters : two of them were married, one 

27 Mmhaj. 127. But tlw lakhs were of copper corns or jilnh. 

28 Ferishta, Vol. 1, 63. . 

29 Tar!kh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 33 

30 A’in-i Akhari (Sir Sjed edition). II, 198. 
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after the death of . the other, to Qubacha and the third to IItutmish.32 
The fact that in some manuscripts of Tabaqat-i Nasiri the word bin 
Aibek occurs after the name of Aram Shah in the chapter heading 
cannot be taken as a conclusive evidence on the point. It may be an 
inadvertent addition made by some careless scribe. 33 

Since the choice of Aram amounted to precluding some of the 
more gifted Turkish maliks, who otherwise too had some claim to 
Aibek’s legacy, his accession to the throne did not go unchallenged. 
It is difficult to determine exactly the period of his rule but it does 
not seem to have lasted for more than eight months.34 

Soon after Aram’s accession the Turkish amirs in different parts of 
the country began to assert their right to govern independently or to 
select their ruler. Qubacha proceeded to Uchch and MultanSo and, 
according to Ferishta,3G occupied Bhakkar and Shewran. The Khalji 
maliks rebelled in Bengal and some independent rais also overthrew 
the yoke of the Turks. 37 

The commander of the forces (si pah solar), Amir Ali Ismail, took 
the initiative in the matter and, acting in concert with the amir-i dad 
and some other Turkish maliks and officers, sent an invitation to 
Iltutmish,’ the governor of Badaun, advising him to rush to Delhi and 
occupy the throne. Iltutmish had to his credit a distinguished record 

32 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 141. ' 

33 As in the Mss. consulted by Nassau Lees (Bib. Indica ed., 141). Ilabibi’s manus- 
cript did not contain the headline (see 418) but he inserted it in his edition following 
the Bib. Ind. text. 

But it is not only the scribes that are responsible. Later generations did not know 
where to place Aram Shah; so they put him down as a son of Aibek, for that would 
explain his election by the nobles without any consideration of merit. By the time of 
Isami (see 102) this had became the general belief. 

. In the text, of his paragraph on Aram Shah, Minhaj does not say that he was the 
son of Aibek; in fact, the line of argument chosen bv Minhaj assumes that Aram was 
not Aibek’s son i ‘Wien Sultan Qutbuddin was called to the mercy of God, the maliks 
and amirs of Hindustan considered it advisable as an immediate step to raise Aram 
Shah to the throne in order to prevent disturbances and to bring peace to the heart of 
the ru'iyyat and the soldiers. Qutbuddin had three daughters. . . Qutbuddin had looked 
upon Iltutmish as the next ruler. He used to call him his son and gave him Badaun as 
his iqta. The maliks unanimously called him from Badaun and enthroned him at Delhi 
and a daughter of Aibek became his wife.’ (141) 

34 No coin of Aram Shah has been discovered so far. Edward Thomas ( Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 40) and Longworth Dames ( J.R.A.S. , April 1908, The 
Mint of Kuraman’) have ascribed some coins to him, but Nelson Wright has pointed 
out that Thomas mistook the coins of Bahram Shah and Dames a coin of Iltutmish for 
the coins of Aram Shah. ( The Coinage ami Uetrologj of the Sultans of Delhi , 69). 

35 Minhaj, 141. 

36 Ferishta, Vol. I, 64. 

37 Ibid. 
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of .service to the Turkish government in India and, besides considera- 
tion of his personal merits, the choice was guided by the fact that 
Aibek used to address him as ‘son’ and had assigned the iqta of 
Badaun to him, which was interpreted as an indication of his desire 
to nominate Iltutmish as his successor. Iltutmish quickly responded to 
the invitation and marched to Delhi, where he established himself 
without any difficulty. The occupation of Delhi provided Iltutmish 
with a strategic place for guarding his interests effectively in all 
directions. 

Aram collected a strong force from Amroha and marched to Delhi 
in order to dislodge Iltutmish, hut in the conflict that followed he was 
utterly routed. His two important Turkish leaders, Aqsanqar and 
Famikh Shah, were killed on the field; Aram Shah himself was caught 
and slain. The liquidation of Aram Shah and his small group of sup- 
porters removed the first hurdle in the way of Iltutmish. But other 
Turkish amirs also questioned his authority, and though Minhaj does 
not give us all the details, the following statements of his are worth 
noting; 

‘When the Turks and the Muizzi amirs collected at Delhi, some of 
them would not agree with the rest; they went out of Delhi, col- 
lected together and planned mischief and rebellion. Sultan 
Shamsuddin went out of Delhi with tile horsemen of the centre 
and his special troops, defeated them in the plain of Jud and 
ordered the heads of most of them to be cut off. . . On several 
other occasions also there were conflicts between him and “the 
Turks and amirs”, but Divine help came to his assistance, and 
every one who opposed him nr rebelled against him was over- 
powered.' 

Minhaj then proceeds to tell us that Iltutmish established his 
power over the land that had been governed by Aibek — the territories 
of Delhi, Badaun, Awadh, Banaras and the whole of the Siwalik 
region. It must not be imagined that Hindu rais had recovered these 
cities. Iltutmish got them from the Turks and Mu‘izzi amirs, who wero 
opposed to him .38 


38 Minhaj, 170-71, 
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CONTROVERSY ABOUT ILTUTMISh’s NAME 

There has been considerable controversy during the last several 
decades regarding the pronunciation and the orthography of the 
Sultan’s name. Contemporary Persian texts— Tajid Maasir, Tarikh-i 
Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 'Adabul Harb and Tabaqat-i Nasiri— as 
well as the inscriptions on buildings and coins have been differently 
read and differently interpreted by different writers. Elphinstone spelt 
the name as ‘A1 tarnish’;! Elliot as ‘Altamsh’;2 and Raverty as Tyal- 
timish’3 In 1907 Barthold suggested that the word was really 
‘Iltutmish’ — maintainer of the kingdom’-! and advanced convincing 
arguments in support of his view P He pointed out that the reading 
‘tut’ was supported by a very fine manuscript of the Tajid Ma’asir 
(dated a.h. 829) in the university library of St. Petersburg, in which 
the ‘U’ vowel is shown. Barthold’s view was confirmed by other 
sources also. For instance, many Persian verses of contemporary poets, 
in which the name of the Sultan occurs, rhyme properly only when it 
is pronounced as Iltutmish. 6 

During the last fifty years or so the name of the Sultan has been 
written as Iltutmish. 7 In 1950, however, a Turkish writer, Hilunet 

1 History of India, 5th ed. 1868, 371. 

2 Elliot & Dowson, 320. 

3 On page 597, Raverty remarks: 'Mv oldest Ms. gives the diacritical points. The 
first part of this compound word, which it evidently is, is the same as in I-yal-Arsalan, 

I- yal-duz, etc.; and the latter part of it is the same as occurs in Kaltimish and the like.” 

4 Badauni's remark ( Muntakhabvt Tawarikh, Vol. I, 62) that the Sultan was so 
called because he was bom on a night during an eclipse has led some scholars to 
attempt far-fetched linguistic interpretations of the word ‘ Iltutmish ’. For Iledhouse’s 
explanation see Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 44. 

It is absolutely clear from some verses of Amir Khusrau ( Dibacha Diwan-i Ghurra- 
tul Kamal, 68; Dawal Eani Khizr Khan, 48) and a verse of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
quoted by Amir Hasan ( Fawa’idul Fuad, 15 6) that the word Iltutmish was synonymous 
with alamgir and jahangir (meaning world-conqueror). 

5 ZDMG, 1907, 192. 

G For instance note the following verse of Minhaj: An Shahinsha-i.ki Halim had- o 
Rustam kushish ast/Nasir-tid dtinya wa din Mahmud bin Iltutmish ast/ /(Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 
202 ). 

Verses found in the works of Tajuddin Reza and Shihabuddin Muhmara confirm 
this reading. 

7 J. A. Boyle (tr. of Tarikh-i Jalian Gusha, Vol. I, 328) prefers to write it as 

II- Tutmish. 
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Bayur, discussed the entire question afresh and came to the conclu- 
sion that the name is Hetmishfi It appears that Orientalists, pai ticular- 
ly the editors of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, have accepted Bayur s 
view. Habibi has given two extensive notes on this problem , 0 but he 
does not seem to be aware of Bayur’s view. His opinion that the 
Sultan’s name was written by contemporaries — in books, inscriptions 
and coins-^m a variety of ways, seems based on a careful scrutiny of 
the available data but no reasons have been given by him for this 
diversity. While the philological investigations of the Turkish and 
European scholars on this point aic highly valuable — we being in no 
position to express any opinion about the linguistic aspects — it is 
difficult to accept any new form of the name of the Sultan unless it 
fits in with the rhyme requirements of the verses found in contem- 
porary works and the Sultan’s surviving inscriptions. M We are only 
concerned with the way in which the Sultan himself and his con- 
temporaries pronounced and wrote his name. 

EARLY LIFE OF ILTUTMISH 

Iltutmish belonged to the Ilbari tribe of the Turks. His father. 
Ham Khan, was a leader of his tribe and had ‘numcious kindred, 
relations, dependants and followers ’.* 1 Iltutmish was thus bom ih 
fairly affluent circumstances, and nature had endowed him with 
attractive features and shaqj intelligence besides temperamental 
qualities of a very high degree . 12 In a tribal family consisting of a 
large number of brothers, half-brothers, cousins and others, he could 
hardly escape the jealousy of those less gifted. His brothers persuaded 
their father, who usually did not allow Iltutmish to go out, to permit 
him to accompany them to a horse-show. There they forcibly sold him 
to a slave-dealer. Thus cut off from his family, Iltutmish had to be at 
the mercy of slave-dealers for many years. He was brought to Bukhara 
and sold to a kinsman of the Sadr-i Jahan of that place. This was a 
respectable family and Iltutmish was treated well here. One very 

8 Belleien, Ankara, Voi. XIV, no. 56, 567-88. 

9 Tabaqat-l S'asiri (Habibi's edition), Voi. II, 37G-78; 417-18, 

10 His name on the Qutb Minar appears as Iltutmish (on the second storey), 
Iltutmish al-Qutbi (on the doorway) and Iltutmish al-Sultan (on the third storey). Sic 
List of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments, Calcutta 1919-22, Voi. II, 5-G. 

For numismatic evidence on the point see Nelson Wright, The Coinage and 
Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 69-71. 

11 Minhaj, 166-67. Minhajt account seems to he modelled on the Quranic history 
of Ilazrat Yusuf (Joseph) and he quotes one or two Quranic verses. But that is no 
reason for disbelieving the fact that Iltutmish belonged to an affluent Ilbarite Turkish 
family and was sold to slave-dealers. 

12 Ibid., 168, Tatikli-l Jahan Cuslta II, 38. 
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interesting incident of his life during his stay in this family was thus 
narrated by him : 

‘Once a member- of this family gave me a small piece of money 
and said : Go to the market and bring me some grapes.” I lost the 
money in the way and as I was of tender age at that time, I began 
to cry out of fear. . . A dunoe.sh took me bv the hand, and pur- 
chased some grapes for me. He then asked, “When you attain to 
power and dominion will you always regard devotees" and ascetics 
with reverence, and watch over their welfare?” I gave him my 
promise.’ 15 

From the family of the Sadr-i Jahan, Iltutmish passed into the hands 
of a slave merchant known as Bukhara Haji. Subsequently another 
merchant, Jamaluddin Muhammad Chust Qaba, purchased him and 
brought him to Ghazni. 14 

It appears from Isa mi *5 and other works 15 that Iltutmish passed 
some of his time also at Baghdad which was having its last spurt of 
cultural florescence before being given a blood-bath by the Mongols. 
Here he came into contact with Shaikh Shihabuddiu Suhrawardi, the 
famous author of the Awarifid Mdarif, Shaikh Auhaduddin Kirmani 
and other eminent saints of the period. 17 This contact with mystics 
left a deep impact on his young mind and the mystic literature of the 
early period contains a number of anecdotes bearing on his interest in 
mystics and mysticism. 18 

When Jamaluddin Chust Qaba brought him to the slave-market of 
Ghazni, he attracted the attention of the entire market on account of 
his charming features and intelligent looks. His arrival was reported 
to Sultan Mu'izzuddin and the Sultan offered 1,000 gold coins for 
Iltutmish and one other slave, Tamghaj Aibek, who was put up with 
him. 19 Jamaluddin declined the offer and the Sultan prohibited their 
sale in Ghazni. After staying a year in Ghazni, Jamaluddin proceeded 
to Bukhara, where he stayed for three years. Subsequently he came to 
Ghazni and had been there for about a year, when Qutbuddin Aibek, 

13 Minhaj, 167. 

14 Ibid., 168. ‘Chust Qaba’ may have been a family name, for Minhaj tells us that, 
during the days when he was governor of Badaun, Iltutmish purchased Malik Saifuddin 
Aibek ‘Yaghan Tut’ from the heirs of one Ikhtivaruddin Chust Qaba. 

15 Futub-us Salatin, Madras ed., 119. 

16 F 'awaidul Fuad, 212; Tabaqat-i Akbari, Vol. I, 62; Ferishta, Vol. I, 60-62. 

17 Fawa’idul Fuad, 212. 

18 See Nizami, Studies in Medieval Indian History and Culture, chapter on The 
Religious Life and Leanings of Iltutmish'; also Islamic Culture, April 1946. 

19 Minhaj has : bazar dinar zar Rukni (168). Rukni might mean pure. See Hodivala, 
Studies in Indo-Muslim History, Supp. Vol. II, 57. 
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accompanied by Malik Nasi'mddin Husain, came to Ghazni after his 
Gujarat campaign .20 He was attracted by lltutmish and solicited the 
permission of Mu'izzuddin to purchase him. The Sultan replied : 
‘Since his sate in Ghazni has been prohibited, let them take him to the 
city of Dellii and there he can be sold/ 21 Aibek gave the necessaiv 
direction to Jamaluddm Chust Qaba and it was in Delhi that lltutmish 
was purchased along with Tamghaj for a hundred thousand jitah - 22 
Tamghaj rose to be the muqta of Tabarhinda and lost his life in the 
battle between Qutbuddin and Yalduz. 

What initial training had been given to lltutmish cannot he 
ascertained with certainty but he was well educated. It appears from 
Minhaf that he was made sar-fandar (head of the bodyguard) almost 
straight away. This was unusual, because it was an important assign- 
ment and could not be given to a slave fresh from the market. How- 
ever, Minhaj definitely savs that Qutbuddin found him endowed with 
laudable qualities, and promoted him from one position to another 
until he was made amir-i shikar 23 After the conquest of Gwalior 
(597/1200), he was appointed amir of that town. It means that within 
four years lltutmish got an iqta to rule. Subsequently he got the iqta 
of Baran and its dependencies. He administered these areas' efficient- 
lv, and pleased with his performance Qutbuddin entrusted to him the 
iqla of Badaun which, as Ravcrtv points out, ‘was the highest in the 
Delhi kingdom/ 24 

When Mu'izzuddin marched from Ghazni to chastize the Khokars 
in 1205-6, he summoned the forces of Delhi also and lltutmish 
accompanied Aibek with the Badaun contingent. lltutmish displayed 
remarkable courage and zeal on this occasion. Hr drove the Khokars 
into the Jhelum, chased them to the middle of the river and started 
killing them there. Mu'izzuddin watched his heroic performance with 

20 Minhaj, 168. Minhaj does not give the year of Aibeh’s arrival. 

21 Ibid., 168. This incident, apart from everything else, throws a significant light 
on the position of merchants in the empire of Mu'izzuddin. AH that the Sultan could 
do was to bah the sale of the slave to the citizens of Chazni; he neither expelled 
Jamaluddin frrrtn Ghazni nor banned his re-entry; and Chust Qaba frit so safe in 
Ghazni that despite the fact that the Sultan was displeased vv ith him he came bach 
again to transact ^business there. 

22 It is difficult to calculate this amount in terms of modem currency. Dr. Azir 
\hmads estimate, on the basis of the statistical information supplied bv X. Wright 
(The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 72-75), is that one Lib jitals would 
he equal to Rs. 2,083/5/- (Early Turkish Empire of Delhi, 101). 

23 Incidentally, lltutmish’s appointment to these offices during the hfe-timc of 
Muizzuddin shows that i even the slaves of Mu'izzuddin obtained and maintained 
offices which had been considered the exclusive privileges of a medieval ruler. 

24 Tabaqat-i Na-dri, En£- tr., 604. 
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admiration and enquired about him. Subsequently he conferred a 
special robe of honour on Iltutmish and advised Aibek to treat him 
well for he will distinguish himself. ’25 He further ordered a deed for 
his manumission to be drawn up 26 This was a unique honour. While 
Muizzuddin had not manumitted even his senior slaves, like Yalduz, 
Aibek and Qubacha', he manumitted Iltutmish, a slave of his slave. 
Thus Iltutmish was a free man even before Aibek was manumitted. 
Perhaps Iltutmish’s manumission was not properly publicized because 
on his accession a deputation of the ulama headed by Qazi Wajihud- 
din Kashani, waited upon him to find out if he had obtained a deed 
of manumission. 27 

THE PROBLEMS FACING ILTUTMISH 

Iltutmish had to face great difficulties, both domestic and foreign, 
on his. accession to the throne. The way in which he established his 
power over the former kingdom of Qutbuddin Aibek by crushing all 
rivals, both Mu'izzi amirs and Turkish slave-officers, has already been 
explained. But there were still three powerful potentates — Yalduz 
in Ghazni, ‘ Qubacha in Multan and Ali Mardan in Lakhnauti — 
with whom Iltutmish had to define the basis of his relationship. They 
had to be either accepted or liquidated; acceptance was tantamount 
to signing the death-warrant of the Delhi sultanat and liquidation 
was not possible without careful planning and the mobilization of all 
resources. The Hindu chieftains of Jalor and Ranthambhor had over- 
thrown the yoke of the Turks and there was a general loosening in 
the control of Delhi over tire different areas of the empire. After 
Iltutmish had suppressed his rival amirs, Yalduz sent him a chair and 
a baton ( durbash ). These gifts implied that Iltutmish was a subordi- 
nate ruler, for in those days really independent rulers had to get an 
investiture from the caliphate. Still Yalduz was a senior Mu‘izzi officer 
— the father-in-law of Iltutmish’s father-in-law. Iltutmish accepted 
the subordination the gifts implied, and bided his time. Yalduz did 
not know that he was sitting on the crator of a volcano. 

Broadly speaking, Iltutmish’s reign of twenty-six years may be 
divided into three phases : (a) from 1210 to 1220, when he was mainly 
busy in dealing with rivals to his authority; (b) 1221 to 1227, when he 
had to direct his attention mainly towards the situation created by the 
invasion of Chengiz Khan; and (c) 1228 to 1236, when he was busy 
with the consolidation of his personal and dynastic authority. 


25 Minhaj, 170. 

26 Ibid., 170. 

27 lira Battuta, Rihla (Cairo ed. 1928) Vol. II, 21. 
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THE FIRST PHASE (1210-20) 

The two most important rivals with whom Iltutmish had to deal 
during this period were Yalduz and Qubacha. When the Khwaraz- 
mians drove out Yalduz from Ghazni, he quickK moved on to Lahore, 
expelled Qubacha and occupied it. According to Ferishta he succeed- 
ed in occupying the Punjab up to Thaneswar. It was time for Iltut- 
mish to strike because if Yalduz established his power in the Punjab, 
Iltutmish would not be safe in Delhi. So he marched out to check 
Yalduz’s advance. Yalduz sent a message to Iltutmish in which he 
said that he was the real successor of Mu'izzuddin and had greater 
claims to the kingdom of Hindustan. Iltutmish replied : ‘Times have 
changed. There is a new order now. What has happened to the 
Ghaznavids and the Ghurids? The times of hereditary descent are 
over.’ 28 This reply was a firm indication of Iltutmish’s resolve to blast 
every attempt to bring Delhi under the control of Yalduz. Iltutmish, 
however, offered to negotiate the matter with Yalduz, if both came to 
discuss it alone and unaccompanied. Yalduz decided to fight and at a 
battle at the historic field of Tarain 2*) Yalduz was defeated (1215-16). 
According to Isami he escaped to Hansi'* 0 but was captured and 
brought before Iltutmish. This does not seem to be correct in view of 
Hasan Nizami’s statement that Yalduz was wounded by an arrow shot 
by Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi and was captured along 
with many of his chiefs. 1 *! He was then taken to Badaun and killed. 32 
This was a double victory for Iltutmish : the removal of one of the 
most dangerous rivals to his power and the final break with Ghazni, 
which ensured an independent status for the kingdom of Delhi. 

It appears that Iltutmish desisted from immediately occupying 
Lahore and other areas in the Punjab. Some sort of agreement was 
arrived at between him and Qubacha and the latter was allowed to 
rule over Lahore for some time. But Qubacha's ambitions soared 
higher than Iltutmish could tolerate. According to Ferishta he even 
sought the extension of his authority to Sirhind. Iltutmish was not 
prepared to lose the Punjab. He decided upon immediate action and 
marched out against Qubacha in 614/1217. Qubacha fled away, 

28 Ftituh-tu Salatin, Madras «!., 110-11. Iltutmish s main ideas base been sum- 
marized here. 

29 Minhaj (133) has hudud-i Tarain; while according to Hasan Nizam? (Tiijttl 
Ma’asir), the battle was fought at Samana. 

30 Futuh-iu Salatin, 112. 

31. Tajid M a’o-rir (Ms.) 

32 Minhaj refers to his ‘martyrdom* ami says: 'His mausoleum (at Badaun) has 
l>eeome a place of pilgrimage and is visited by people for his spiritual benediction in 
the fulfilment of their supplications.’ Tabaqat-i Kauri, 135. 
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avoiding an encounter with the forces of Iltutmish. He was chased 
and forced to fight a battle near Mansura, on the river Chinab, in 
which he was badly defeated. But his liquidation was still far off. 
Iltutmish occupied Lahore and put it under the charge of his son, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud .33 What gave Qubacha a little respite from the 
attacks of Iltutmish was the arrival of Jalaluddin Mankbarni in 
India. 


THE SECOND PHASE: CHENGIZ KHAN AND 
MANKBARNI ( 1221 - 27 ) 


The details of Khwarazm Shah’s conflict with Chengiz Khan have 
been discussed earlier. Khwarazm Shah’s eldest son, Jalaluddin Mank- 
barni, eluded the grasp of Chengiz and reached the Indus Valley. 
But closely following upon his heels came Chengiz Khan. ‘The Sultan’, 
writes Juwayni, ‘was left between water and fire — on one side the 
water of the Indus and on the other an army like a consuming fire, 
nay on the one side he had his heart in the fire and on the other his 
face towards the water. Nevertheless he did not lose heart but quit 
himself like a man, preparing for action and kindling the fire of war 
and battle.’ 34 He resisted the army of Chengiz Khan with a body of 
700 men only — a unique military performance indeed. The final point 
in the crisis was, however, reached when Mankbarni was left with no 
space to manoeuvre. His cousin, Akhash Malik, realized the gravity 
of the situation, seized his bridle and drew him back. With ‘a moist 


eye and a dry lip’, he bade farewell to his family and children, rode 
another horse and having forced back the Mongol army, whipped his 
horse ‘and caused it to leap into the water from a distance of ten ells 
or more.’ 33 He reached the other side of the river safely. ‘Chengiz and 


all the Mongols’, writes Ata Malik Juwayni, put their hands to their 
mouths in astonishment, and Chengiz Khan, after witnessing the feat, 
turned to his sons and said : “Such a son should a father have.” ’ 36 


Iltutmish had to take note not only of the arrival of Jalaluddin 
Mankbarni but also of the Mongol conquest of A jam. The burnt 
shoulder-blades of sheep consulted by Chengiz 37 — or Chengiz’s own 


33 Tajul Ma’asir, as cited by Habibuliah ( Foundation.-, new ed., 94, 107). 

34 Tarikh-t ]ahan Gnxha (Eng. tr. by Boyle), Vol. II, 409. 

35 Ibid., 410. The place where he made his horse leap into the water is still known 
as Cliaul-i Jalali. An ell is roughly equal to 45 inches. 

36 Ibid., 411. 

37 Minhaj writes: ‘He (Chengiz) was burning shoulder-bones (of sheep) continually 
and examining them, he used not to find permission augured that he should enter 
Hind’ (Raverty, 1046-47). For an account of this form of divination see, W. W. Rock- 
hill, tr., The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World, London, 
1900, 187-88. 
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good sense — had forbidden him to return to Mongolia and China by 
passing through northern India and then crossing the Himalayas; it 
was an impossible route and Chengiz only sent his officers across the 
Indus. Country after country had fallen before the Mongols and 
Iltutmish was determined that the kingdom of Delhi should not be 
drawn into the maelstrom. The Punjab and the upper Sind Sagar 
Doab now became a cockpit of struggle between the generals of 
Chengiz, Qubacha, Mankbarni and, to some extent, the Khokars. 
Iltutmish decided to wait and sec. Whoever was weakened in the 
tussle, it was to the advantage of Iltutmish, provided the Mongols 
kept away. 38 When Mankbarni entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with a Khokar chief, Rai Khokar Sankin, 3 ** it was a disturbing deve- 
lopment for Iltutmish. He, however, watched the situation quietly, 
determined not to take any false steps. 

Chengiz Khan sent his emissaries to Iltutmish, perhaps to ensure 
that Mankbarni did not receive any help from Delhi. Nothing is known 
about the way Iltutmish received the Mongol envoys, but his policy 
shows that he took good care not to give the Mongols any cause of 
complaint. But so long as Chengiz was alive — he died in 1227 — Iltut- 
mish did not try to extend his authority in the cis-Indus region. 

Having established himself in the Sind Sagar Doab, Mankbarni 
captured the fort of Basraur (Pasraur) in the Sialkot district. He was 
some two or three days' journey from Delhi when he sent an envoy, 
Ainul Mulk, to Iltutmish with the message : ‘The vicissitudes of fortune 
have established my right to approach your presence, and guests of 
my sort arrive but rarely. If . . . we bind ourselves to aid and assist 
one another in weal and woe, then shall all our aims and objects be 
attained; and when our opponents realize the concord that exists 
between us, the teeth of their resistance will be blunted.’4° He further 
asked Iltutmish to assign him some place where be could remain for 
a few days. Iltutmish was too intelligent to fall a prey to such specious 
messages. Ata Malik Juwayni says that he brooded over the matter 
for several days and ultimately excused himself on the ground that 
’nowhere in that region was there a suitable climate nor any locality 
such as would be fit for a king.'-H Ainul Mulk was attacked and killed. 
According to Minhaj, 42 Iltutmish himself led an army against Mank- 
bami, but Mankbarni avoided an encounter and turned towards the 

Nizami, Religion 6- Politics in India during tJic HiJi cenlury, 330-31. 

39 Tarikh-i Johan Cutha, Eng. tr. f Vol. U, 414. 

40 Ibid.. 413. 

41 Ibid., 414. 

42 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 171. 
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region of Balala and Nikala where he succeeded in raising an armv 

of 10,000 soldiers. 43 

Mankbarni then diverted his attention to Qubacha— to Iltutmish’s 
great relief. His Khokar ally also supported him with an army. In a 
battle fought near Uchch, Qubaeha’s army was routed and lie fled to 
Sakkar and Bhakkar, 44 and from there to Multan. Qubacha returned 
some prisoners he had taken with him, sent large sums of money and 
requested Mankbarni not to molest his territorv. As the weather was 
getting unpleasant, Mankbarni left for his summer quarters in the 
mountains of Jud (Salt Range) but soon afterwards reports of Mongol 
activity made him leave his summer resort. As he passed bv Multan 
he demanded mil halm 45 (shoe-monev) from Qubacha. It was too 
much for Qubacha, who came out to challenge him. But Mankbarni 
did not stay at the place for more than an hour and left for Uchch, 
while Qubacha was left fullv entrenched in Multan. 

In 1224 Mankbarni left India and Ututmish was free to plan his 
programme of conquest and consolidation. But he could not, even 
then, take a haphazard plunge in the politics of Sind or the Punjab. 
So long as Chengiz was alive, Ututmish avoided any serious involve- 
ment in the politics of these regions. The region that first claimed his 
attention after the departure of Jalaluddin Mankbarni was Bengal. 

THE THIRD PHASE (1228-36): BENGAL AND BIHAR 

Ali Mardan, who had established his authority in Bengal with the 
moral and military support of Qutbuddin Aibek, proved an inveterate 
tyrant, and his officers put him to death after he .had reigned for about 
two years. Ilusamuddin Iwaz Khalji was then elevated to that posi- 
tion, 46 probably sometime after 1211. Iwaz adopted the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin and began to function as an independent ruler. 47 Utut- 
mish was too deeply engrossed in the affairs of the Indus Valley to 
interfere in Bengal politics. Iwaz took full advantage of Iltutmish’s 
preoccupations and extended his authority up to Bihar and exacted 
tribute from the states of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang and Kamrup. 4S 

As soon as the clouds had cleared from the north-western frontier, 
Ututmish turned his attention to the eastern region. He occupied all 

43 Tarikh-i Jalian Gusha (Eng. tr.), II, 414. 

44 Ibid., 414. Most probably the island fort of Bhakkar is meant. See also, Elliot & 

Dowson, Vol. II, 554n. . 

45 A tribute which a king exacted from the ruler of a place in passing by, being 
the price of the shoes of the horse on which he was riding at the time. (Ibid., 415). 

46 Minhaj, 160. 

47 Ibid., 161. 

48 Ibid., 163. 
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the districts of Bihar south of the Ganges and appointed a governor.** 3 
Having consolidated his position there, he marched along the Ganges 
in 622/1225. Iwaz marched from his capital to check the advance of 
Iltutmish but eventually decided to submit. He recognized the suze- 
rainty of Delhi and paid a heavy indemnity. 50 Iltutmish appointed 
Malik Jani as governor of Bihar, but soon after Iltutmish’s return, Iwaz 
came out again and, ousting Jani, assumed an independent status. 
Iltutmish delayed immediate retaliatory action but alerted his son, 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, then governor of Awadh, to watch the develop- 
ments in the east closely and to strike at the opportune moment. This 
delay in taking action against him was interpreted by Iwaz as a sign 
of Iltutmish’s weakness. He went on a campaign in the cast, and as 
soon as Nasiruddin Mahmud came to know of this, he immediately 
invested Lakhnauti. Iwaz came back to defend his capital but was 
defeated and put to death. 

Iltutmish’s control was now established over Lakhnauti, and he 
put his son, Nasiruddin Mahmud, in charge of its affairs. Iwaz had 
ruled for about twelve years. ‘When the author’, Minhaj writes, ‘went 
to Lakhnauti in a.ii. 641 (1243-44), he saw the public works of this 
king in that region.’ The most important of them was a series of 
bridges over the rivers between Lakhnauti and Lakhanor on one side 
and Lakhnauti and Deokot on the other. They covered a journey of 
ten to twelve days. ‘During the rainy season the whole of this area 
is flooded and one can only travel in boats. In this reign owing to the 
bridges, these routes became passable for all men.’ Iltutmish, when 
he went to east to suppress the rebellion of Malik Ihhtiyaruddin Balka 
in 1229 and witnessed the public works of Iwaz, always referred to 
him as ‘Sultan’. There should be no objection’, he remarked, ‘in refer- 
ring to a ruler who has left such good works as Sultan Ghiyasuddin.’ 5 * 

hanthambhor and m a n d o r 

In 1226 Iltutmish turned his attention towards the fort of Ran- 
thamhhor, which was famous for its impregnability. There was a 
tradition that seventy rulers had failed to conquer it. Iltutmish, how- 
ever, conquered it in 623/1226. This was a great achievement and gave 
the Sultan a stronghold in Rajputana. 

The next year, in 624/1227, Iltutmish marched against the fort of 
Mandor in the Siwalik region and conquered it. 


49 IbUl, 1 ( 53 . 

50 Ibid., 163 , 171 . 

51 Ibid, 162 -( 54 . 
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OPERATIONS AGAINST Q U B A C H A 

Having created a few military stations in Rajpntana, Iltutmish 
could think of more effective operations in Sind. But before he turned 
his attention to that region, he established his authoritv at Bhatinda 
(then called Tabarhinda), Sarsuti and Lahore. In 625/1228 he planned 
a simultaneous attack on Ucheh and Multan. He himself proceeded 
towards Uchch while Nasiruddin Itmar, the governor of Lahore, was 
ordered to attack Multan. Qubacha pitched his tent near Ahrawat and 
the whole of his fleet of boats, on board of which the baggage and 
the followers of his army were embarked, was moored in the river 
in front of the camp .52 Uchch put up a brave defence for three months 
but capitulated on 4 May 1228. Qubacha fled to Bhakkar and in- 
structed his wazir, Ainul Mulk Husain Ashari, to convey his treasures 
there: But Iltutmish pressed hard and Qubacha found himself insecure 
even in Bhakkar. He sent his son, Malik Alauddin Bahrain, to Iltutmish 
to negotiate terms of peace. Iltutmish demanded unconditional sur- 
render to which Qubacha preferred death by drowning himself in the 
Indus. Iltutmish now undertook to consolidate his position in Sind and 
the Punjab. Multan and Uchch were placed under governors. A dozen 
strategic fortresses were occupied and the authority of the sultan of 
Delhi was extended up to Mekran. Malik Sinanuddin Habsh, the t cali 
of Dewal and Sind, acknowledged his supremacy. 

I N V ESTITURE FROM THE CALIPH, DEATH OF 
PRINCE NASIRUDDIN 

On 22 Rabi I 626/18 February 1229, emissaries from the Caliph 
of Baghdad reached Delhi with a deed of investiture for Iltutmish. 
Though nothing more than a mere formality 53 it was the fulfilment 
of a long cherished ambition of Iltutmish. It was the registration of an 
accomplished fact — the recognition of the independent status of the 
sultanat of Delhi. Iltutmish celebrated the event with great eclat and 
enthusiasm. The city was decorated and maliks and nobles, slaves and 
officers all were honoured on this occasion. The event marked the 
success of Iltutmish’s two decades of persistent and arduous struggle 
to give an independent status to the sultanat of Delhi. His actual 

52 Ibid., 172. 

53 Iltutmish, however, had great respect for the Caliph and seems to have maintained 
some sort of contact with Baghdad. Maulana Raziuddin Hasan Saghani, an Indian born 
Muslim who had later settled in Baghdad, was sent by the Caliph to Iltutmish as his 
emissary (see Abdur Razzaq, ni-Hawdisul Jamia , Baghdad, 263). Barani refers to another 
envoy of the Caliph, Qazi Jalal Unis. He brought for Iltutmish a copy of Safinatul 
Khulafa which contained autographic inscriptions from Mamun. Iltutmish was immensely 
pleased with this gift. (See Tarikh-i Firuz Shalii, 103-5.) 
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achievements backed up by this legal sanction considerably enhanced 
his stature. By this time almost all his adversaries had been crushed. 
He was now the supreme master of Mu'izzuddin's Indian heritage. 
There were a few inconvenient pockets here and there, but on the 
whole his authority seemed secure and unassailable. 

In Jamadi I 626/March-April 1229, Iltutmish suffered the most seri- 
ous shock of his life in the death of his eldest son, Nasiruddin Mahmud. 
The sad news enveloped the capital in a pallor of gloom. The prince 
was an exceptionally gifted administrator and had held charge of such 
strategic areas as Hansi, Lahore, Awadh and Lakhnauti. The Sultan 
had placed all his hopes in him and with his sudden death his dynastic 
interests entered a state of crisis which he had not anticipated. 
Probably the tussle between the crown and the Turkish slave-officers, 
which characterized the history of the Delhi sultanat for thirty years 
after the death of Iltutmish, would have been completely averted had 
he succeeded his father. Coming soon after the legal recognition of his 
authority by the Caliph, this bereavement deepened its tragic impact 
on Iltutmish. But his valiant spirit refused to be cowed down by it, 
and for the remaining seven years of his life he relentlessly worked 
for the consolidation of the Delhi sultanat. lie suppressed rebellions, 
conquered new areas and secured the recognition of his authority by 
many powers. 

REBELLION IN LAKHNAUTI; GWALIOR, 

KALINJAK, M A L W A 

Taking advantage of the opportunity offered by the death of Prince 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, Malik Ikhtiyamddin Balka rose in rebellion. 
Iltutmish marched against him in 628/1230 and caught hold of him. 
The ‘throne' of Lakhnauti was conferred upon Malik Alauddin Jani. 5 ^ 

Though Gwalior had been occupied during the. time of Sultan 
Mu'izzuddin and had been even held by Iltutmish as his first assign- 
ment, it could not be retained and was lost subsequently. In 629/1231 
Iltutmish marched to the fort of Gwalior and besieged it. It was stoutly 
defended by its Parihara ruler, Mangal Deva, for eleven months. 
Eventually, however, it was conquered on 26 Safar 630/12 December 
1232, when Mangal Deva decamped from the fort at night. The 
administrative arrangements made by Iltutmish included the appoint- 
ment of an amir-i dad, Majdul Mulk Ziyauddin Muhammad Junaidi, 
and a kotwal, Sipah Salar Rashiduddin. Minhajus Siraj was put in 
charge of the qttza, khitabat, imamat and ihtisab. 

54 Minhaj, 174. The identity of Balka has not been established. Itaverty is of the 
opinion that he was a son of Malik Hmaomddin Iwaz but no early evidence has been 
cited by him in support of his view. 
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Two years after Gwalior had been conquered, Iltutmish assigned 
the iqta of Sultankot and Bavana along with the charge ( shuhnagi ) of 
the Gwalior fort to Malik Nusratuddin Taisi, a Turkish slave-officer of 
Mu'fzzuddin Ghuri, who had risen in service bv slow and solid work. 
Minhaj, who knew Taisi, says that though lacking in stature and 
personality, he was brave, courageous and wise. Taisi was required 
to live in the fort of Gwalior, but the contingents of Kanauj, Mehr and 
Mahaban were placed under his command so that he may plunder the 
territories of Kalinjar and Chanderi. 

Taisi’s attack on Kalinjar in 631 (1233-34) deserves a detailed 
mention; it shows how rapidly the Turkish officers had adapted 
themselves to their Indian environment and also gives us an insight 
into the position of the rais and ranas of the period. The Rai of 
Kalinjar left the defence of his fort to his officers and fled; Taisi, who 
had no intention of wasting his time in besieging a fort, found a Hindu 
guide and pursued the Rai. The guide led them for a night and a dav 
but on the following midnight he confessed that he had lost his wav 
and could lead them no further. Taisi ordered the guide to be put to 
death and himself undertook to act as the guide. He took them to an 
elevation where there was moisture on the ground, obviouslv due to 
the urine of men or animals. Persons in the army began to express 
their fears : ‘It is night and we mav find ourselves in the midst of the 
enemy.’ Taisi got down from his horse and examined the spot care- 
_ fully. ‘Friends’, he said, he of good cheer. This is the urine of tailed 
animals at the very rear of the armv. Had it been otherwise, the foot- 
prints of men would have been visible on the moist ground, but there 
are no human footprints here.’ So they marched on, defeated the Rai 
in the morning and deprived him of his canopy ( chatr ). 

For some fifty days Taisi plundered the area and the Sultan’s 
share — a fifth of the spoils — amounted to 25 lakhs of jit ah. 

But why not plunder the plunderer? This bright idea came to 
Jahar, the Rana of Ijar.55 He stationed himself on the main route by 
which he expected the invading armv to return, and also posted his 
men on the passes which the mountain torrents had made. Taisi was 
not feeling well at the time, but he divided his army into three contin- 
gents under three competent officers — the first contingent consisting 
of armed horsemen ready to fight, the second of baggage and camp- 
followers and the third of cattle and other spoils. Each contingent was 
directed to return to Gwalior by a different route. ‘Thanks to God’, 


55 ‘Doubtless identical with Chahara Deva of the Jajapulla dynasty who later 
supplanted the Pariharas of Narwar.’ Habibullah, Foundations, 103. 
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Taisi told Minliaj later, ‘no one in India has seen my back in a battle- 
field. But that day the Hindus attacked us like wolves attacking a 
flock of sheep. I had divided my army into three contingents so that 
if the Hindus attacked me and the armed horsemen, the baggage and 
the spoils may reach Gwalior in safety; if they attacked the other 
contingents, I and the horsemen could turn back and attack them.’ 
The Rana, whose idea was brilliant, made a sad mistake about Taisi’s 
routes and arrangements. He stationed himself on the main road, 
came across the contingent of armed horsemen, who had no baggage 
to hinder their movements, and got defeated. 1 56 

The next campaign was undertaken against Malwa. The fortress 
and town of Bhilsa were occupied, an idol temple the construction of 
which (according to Minhaj) had taken three hundred years was 
demolished. The Sultan subsequently marched to the citv of Ujjain 
and destroyed the temple of Mahakal Deva. The effigy o( Bikramajit 
and other historic relics were brought to Delhi. 57 

In 633/1236, Iltutmish marched towards Bum van, which was held 
bv Saifuddin Hasan Qailigh, an officer of Jalaluddin Mankbami, whom 
the Mongols had not been able to dislodge and who seems to have 
led a distressing but determined existence between Ghazni and the 
Indus. It w-as during this campaign that Iltutmish fell ill and returned 
to the capital on the first of Sha’ban (20 April) ‘at the time chosen by 
the astrologers’ in a covered litter. On 20 Sha'ban 033/39 April 1236 
he breathed his last. 58 

CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF ILTUTMISH 

Iltutmish was one of the most outstanding rulers of medieval India. 
A shrewd, cautious and far-seeing statesman, lie left a permanent mark 
on the canvas of Indian history. The history of Muslim sovereignty 
in India, rightly observes Dr. R. P. Tripathi, properly speaking begins 
with him. 5 ^ It was he who gave the country a capital, an independent 
state, a monarchical form of government and a governing class. 
Through his indefatigable energy and application to carefullv chosen 
objectives, he transformed a loosely patched up congeries of Ghurid 
acquisitions in Hindustan into a well-knit and compact state — the 
sultanat of Delhi. 


56 Minhaj. 239-41. 

57 Ibid., 176. 

58 Ibid., 176. SharVh Jamaluddin of Ilansi, a distinguished discipfc of Shailh 
Fariduddm Canj-i Shakar, wrote two elegies on the death of the Sultan. See his 
Din an, Vol. I. 398-99, Vol. II, 210 

59 Some Aspects of Mudim Adminiitration in India, 2-1 
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Iltutniisli entered the sendee of Aibek as a slave in 1192 and within 
less than two decades he was at the head of the Turkish government 
in India. There were no doubt many other important Mu'izzi and 
Qutbi maliks — about whom he used to say that when he saw them 
standing in his court he felt inclined to come down from the throne 
and kiss their hands and feet 00 — but by sheer dint of merit he worked 
his way to the top. When he ascended the throne the political atmos- 
phere was confused and everything — from the theory of kingship to 
the boundaries of the empire — was in a nebulous and undefined state. 
There were no traditions to guide him and no leader, like Muizzuddin, 
to help him in moments of crisis. He had thus to find his way on an 
uncharted sea. His constructive abilities, however, rose up to the 
occasion and he planned his work so adroitly that when he closed 
his eyes in death after twenty-six years of ceaseless diplomatic and 
military activity, the sultanat of Delhi had already emerged with its 
clear and well-defined contours, a royal house had. been firmly estab- 
lished and even the principle of hereditary succession had struck such 
deep roots in the political consciousness of the people and the govern- 
ing class that for thirty years after his death it was deemed that only 
his descendants had the right to ascend the throne. When the sup- 
porters of Sidi Maula organized a coup during the reign of Jalaluddin 
Khalji, they planned the Sidi’s marriage with a daughter, of Sultan 
Nasimddin Mahmud in order to enlist public support to his cause. 01 
Iltutmish created in the hearts of the people a deep respect and 
attachment to his family — a sentiment which Babur considered a 
sine qua non for the political stability of a dynasty. 

Iltutmish was the real architect of the city of medieval Delhi, 
which with brief interregnums continued to be the focal point of 
medieval politics till 1S57. Its minarets, mosques, madrasas, khanqas 
and tanks rose into prominence under him, and he gave it a cultural 
atmosphere which attracted and absorbed the Muslim talents, which 
had been scattered and demoralized by the disturbed conditions of 
Ajam. ‘He gathered together in Delhi’, writes Minhaj, 

‘people from various parts of the world. . . This city, through the 
(large) number of the grants and unbounded munificence of the 
pious monarch, became the retreat and resting place for the learned, 
the virtuous and the excellent of the various parts of the world. . . 
And those who, by the mercy of God, escaped from the toils of 
the calamities sustained by the provinces and cities of Ajam and 
the misfortunes caused by the irruption of the infidel Mongols, 

GO Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 137. 

61 Ibid., 210. 
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made the capital of that sovereign, their asylum, refuge, resting 

place and haven of safety .’ 82 

In fact he made Delhi not only the political and administrative 
centre of the Turkish empire in India but also the hub of its cultural 
activity. It is worth noting that in the literature of the sultanat period 
Delhi is never referred to merely bv its name; it is called cither 
‘Ilazrat-i Delhi' (the majestic Delhi) or the City (Shahr). 

The establishment of a dvnastic monarchy was a political necessity 
for Iltutmish. Like Amir Mu'awiva, he found in it the best possible 
alternative to anarchy and applied all his energies to bringing together 
the ideological and structural material for it. lie invoked Persian 
monarchical traditions and adjusted them to the Indian milieu. Per- 
haps the books, Adabu<t Salatin and Ma’asirus Salat in, which he had 
obtained from Baghdad for the instruction of his sons dealt with the 
principles of Persian monarchv, which lie was eager to imitate in all 
their details at Delhi. 

The monarchv set up by Iltutmish derived its strength and support 
mainlv from an all-India military-cum-administrative sendee manned 
entirely bv foreigners who, according to Minhaj, consisted of two 
groups — Turkish slave-officers (Turkati-i pak ad) and Tazik or non- 
Turkish foreigners of high lineage (Tazikan-i gnzirfa tend). Some words 
of explanation are necessary about both groups. 

Whatever claims the heirs of Mu'izzuddin s family may have had 
over his slaves, thev became free when all members of the Ghurid 
family were annihilated by the Khwarazmians and the Mongols. But 
Yalduz, Qubacha and Iltutmish also had a passion ( ila ) for purchasing 
highly educated slaves. The Mongol conquest of Aj'am deprived the 
slave-dealers of their main hunting field; still some slaves could be 
brought to Iltutmish by the sea-route from Baghdad or the south 
Persian sea-ports, like Sultan Balban, his brother and his cousin, Sher 
Khan. But thev all seem to have come into the hands of the slave- 
dealers either before or at the time of the Mongol invasion. Now these 
slaves, brought from various parts of Ajain (Anatolia to Turkistan) and 
considered Turkish, deemed themselves equal and brothers; they were 
khicaja-tadi — ‘slaves of the same master*. So long as Iltutmish lived 
they were his slaves, but after his death thev called themselves 
sultani ^ — the slaves or rather ‘officers’ of the Sultan whom they had 
put on the throne. 

62 Isami says that celebrities from Arabia, Khurasan, China, Bukhara and other 
places made a bee-hne to the newly founded city of Dcllii 'as moths cluster round a 
candle'. Futtih-u* Salatin, 114-15. 

63 The term, stiltani, was also used for themselves bv officers of non- servile origin 
to shdvv their excessive loyalty. 
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Now so far as the non-Turkish foreigners were concerned, they did 
not start coming to India immediately after Mu'izzuddins conquest. 
In the period between 1192 and 1218 there was nothing to induce a 
well-to-do foreign Muslim to emigrate to the region east of the Ravi, 
unless he was a trader or a government employee or a person expecting 
employment by the government. Barring two"groups from just beyond 
die Indian frontier — the Khaljis and the Afghans— -who came to India 
in the hope of government service, there was no large-scale migration 
of Muslims immediately following the Ghurid conquests. But after 
Chengiz Khan had crossed die Jaxartes, many foreign Muslims, who 
were qualified in various fields, turned to India as a place of safety 
and decent livelihood. Though the migration was mainly westwards to 
Baghdad, Syria and Egypt, die nascent empire of Delhi also attracted 
many people. Barani says diat the dish-ess caused by Chengiz Khan 
drove many renowned princes, nobles, ministers and other men of 
eminence to the court of Iltutmish. Their presence so enhanced die 
stature and glory of his court diat it began to look like the courts of 
Mahmud and Sanjar.64 

Amongst these non-servile Taziks who clustered in the court of 
Iltutmish were men like Nizamul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, who acted 
as prime minister of the Sultan for many years, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan 
Ghuri, who had come to India after fighting the Mongols, and Fakhrul 
Mulk Isami, ancestor of die author of Futuh-us Salatin, who held high 
office at Baghdad and was taken in service by Iltutmish immediately 
on his arrival in India. These two groups — Turkish slaves and non- 
servile Taziks — formed the linchpin of IltutmisITs monarchy. So long 
as Iltutmish lived, he kept both diese foreign elements in proper 
control, but die bitterness of the slave-officers against the Taziks (or 
Tajiks) grew during die reigns of his successors. 

Our authorities are absolutely silent about the appointment of any 
Indian-born Muslim by Iltutmish; but local Hindu chiefs must have 
been continued in their administrations by Iltutmish. Thus die throne 
of Iltutmish was a Turkish throne supported by Turkish slave-officers 
and Taziks, who were bodi in die service of the Sultan; and also by 
local chiefs, who were bound to pay a tribute and to render some 
services for the maintenance of law and order, but who came to their 
offices by hereditary right and were not normally removable from 
their jurisdictions except for non-payment of tribute or rebellion. Thus 
IltutmisITs administration was run by two elements belonging to two 
different political backgrounds — one hereditary, and die odier bureau- 
cratic;* one in die sendee of the king, the other enjoying hereditary 


64 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 27. 
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privileges. Ututmish displayed great political tact and adroitness in 
weaving these diverse elements into one administrative pattern, but 
while the active cooperation of the local chiefs was always sought 
for, the Turks and the Taziks constituted the main prop of his 
monarchy. 

The history of India from 1191 to 1210 had moved under the 
shadow of Ghurid traditions. Partly helped by the circumstances but 
largely guided by his own political considerations, Ututmish cut Delhi 
off completely from the control of Ghazni and Ghur. He may thus be 
said to have constructed a government that was purely Indian, but the 
higher officers of which were exclusively Turkish slave-officers and 
Taziks. Under him the Indian possessions of Mu'izzuduin developed 
their own political individuality by severing all contact with Ghurid 
or Central Asian lands; and when the Caliph of Baghdad granted a 
deed of investiture, these possessions acquired a legal status also. 

As the founder of the Delhi sultanat Iltutmish’s contribution to the 
evolution of its administrative institutions was both significant and 
substantial. Mu'izzuddin could find no time for organizing a proper 
administration for India owing to his constant meddling with Central 
Asian politics, while Aibek had a very brief tenure as an independent 
ruler to achieve anything more than a stop-gap arrangement to keep 
the administrative machinery moving. Ututmish gave form and content 
to the administrative structure of the Delhi sultanat. He organized 
the iqtas, the army and the currency— the three most important organs 
of the imperial structure of the Delhi sultanat. 

(a) The Iqtas*. 

The institution of iqtas occupied a pivotal place in the adminis- 
trative arrangements made by Ututmish. Literally the word iqta 
means a poition; technically it was the land or revenue assigned by 
the ruler to an individual. Mawardi refers to two types of iqtas : 
iqta-i tanilik and iqta-i istighlal. The former covered land, fallow or 
cultivated or having mines; the latter related to stipends. 65 The iqta-i 
tamlik alone matters for our purposes here. 

In the development of Islamic politico-economic institutions, the 
iqta has a long and interesting history. It existed since the early days 
of Islam as a form of reward for service to the state and passed 
through various phases of development under the Buwaihids, Selfuqs, 
etc. who used it to meet different situations and problems of political 
life. The early Turkish sultans of Delhi , particularly Ututmish, used 
this institution as an instrument for liquidating the feudal order of 

65 Ahhzm-ui Suhaniya, Urdu translation, Hyderabad 1931, 303 et seq. 
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Indian society and linking up the far-flung parts of the empire to one 
centre. Through it the difficulties with reference to transport and com- 
munications were overcome; die collection of revenue in the newly 
conquered areas was ensured; and the maintenance of law and order 
in all parts of the empire was made possible. Besides, India had so far 
been governed dirough Hindu feudal lords. This had given rise to a 
number of local problems which could be tackled at die local level 
through some local apparatus. The iqta fulfilled all diese needs of the 
time. 

All iqta assignments had perforce to be of two types : big and 
small. The smaller assignments carried neither any administrative 
duties nor any financial liabilities to the central exchequer. These small 
iqtadars were permitted simply to realize revenue of some portion of 
land in lieu of military sendee. The larger iqtas (provinces), which were 
given to men of position, carried administrative responsibilities with 
them and the assignee was expected to maintain law and order in his 
territory and supply contingents to the centre in times of emergency. 

Iltutmish granted iqtas to die Turks on a large scale. His object 
was intensive control of the conquered areas and liquidation of 
Indian feudal institutions. But the iqta system itself had elements 
which could develop feudal characteristics. He discouraged firmly 
localism in administration and rejected also the feudal concept of the 
legal immunity of the overlord. He emphasized the bureaucratic 
aspect of die institution of iqtas by transferring the assignees from 
one place to another. Besides, Iltutmish was the first to realize the 
economic potentialities of the Doab. By settling two thousand Turkish 
soldiers there, he secured for die Turkish state die financial and 
administrative control of one of the most prosperous regions of 
northern India. 

(b) The Army : 

Though specific details are not available, it may be safely assumed 
diat it was Iltutmish who thought of organizing the army of die 
sultanat as the Tang’s army’, centrally recruited, centrally paid and 
centrally administered. The fact diat Fakhr-i Muclabbir di ought of 
writing a book on the art of warfare and dedicated it to Iltutmish 
shows, inter alia, die Sultan’s interest in die problem of the organi- 
zation of the army. 

(c) The Currency : 

Among the sultans of Delhi Iltutmish s contribution to the mone- 
tary system of the sultanat was die greatest, for it was he who 
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introduced the silver fanfcn and the copper jital— the two basic coins of 
the sultanat period. ‘The reign of Iltutmish’, observes Nelson Wright, 

stands out as a landmark in the coinage of Delhi. There need be 
no hesitation in advancing the proposition that this tanka was, as 
the weights indicate, the model on which the tankas of the subse- 
quent sultans were based, and to them can be traced the modem 
rupee. . . To Iltutmish also, it would seem, belongs the credit of 
introducing the jital into the currency as a specific coin. Iltutmish 
was a great moneycr. That he established the silver tanka and 
the billon jital on a firm footing was in itself a remarkable achieve- 
ment. . . Iltutmish may also be credited with extending to India 
the trans-frontier practice of putting on the tanka the name of 
the mint-town.’® 5 

Iltutmish must have made manv rules for the procedure of the 
royal court and for the proper transaction of business so that the 
Sultan may be able to control the government of the country — with- 
out being paralysed by o\ envork. He must also have made rules for 
the organization of the higher sen, iocs, though Minlnij has failed to 
record them. But we can form some idea of his methods of work and 
his court etiquette and organization from the following incidents 
recorded in early works : 

(I) Iltutmish’s government was firm but not ruthless; thus Kabir 
Khan Ayaz, a slave purchased at a high price and found to be a 
failure as governor of Multan, was recalled ami given a village — 
Pulwal — for his livelihood. 67 

(2) The Fawa’idul Fuad (Conversations of Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya) records an incident which gives us some idea of how 
Iltutmish managed matters when sitting on the throne. A poet. 
Nasiri, who was very much in need of a royal award obtained the 
privilege of reciting a qasida he had composed in praise of 
Iltutmish, but after he had recited a few lines before the throne, 
Iltutmish had to attend to some urgent administrative matters and 
poor Nasiri thought he had been quite forgotten. But Iltutmish 
turned to him as soon as he was free, recited the first line of 
Nasiri’s qasida and asked him to proceed. ‘The Sultan had an 
.excellent memory’. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya remarked. 66 

66 Coinage and Metrology of the S uUani of Delhi, 72. 1? may lie noted that the 
dirham-tanka struck by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni contained the name of the mint- 
town, Mahmudpur. {Thomas, Chronicles, 48). 

67 MinhaJ, 234. 

63 Tmca'idul Ft fad, 213. 
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(3) Equally sharp was the Sultan’s intuitive intelligence. Soon 
after his accession, a group of ulama, as has already been referred 
to, came to see him with a view to asking him if he had been pro- 
perl}' manumitted. Before they had said a word, the Sultan under- 
stood the purpose of their visit and took out from under his caipet 
his deed of manumission and placed it before them. 69 

(4) It appears that there were raised and low seats in his court 
for distinguished scholars and saints. Once there was a quarrel 
between Shaikh Nizamuddin Abul Muwayyid and Saiyyid Nurud- 
din Mubarak Ghaznavi in his presence on the order of prece- 
dence." 0 

(5) Illutmish had his own ways of dealing with problems. Once 
a deputation of ulama came to see him. He asked his wazir, 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, to deal with them. 77 

Iltutmish was an intensely religious man in his personal life. 7 2 
According to Minhaj he had a laudable faith (aqida) and a heart res- 
ponsive to cosmic emotions. 73 He spent considerable time at night in 
prayer and contemplation. ‘But he never disturbed anybody (from 
among his attendants) in his sleep’. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya once 
informed his audience. 74 He showed profound respect to sufi-saints 
like Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Qazi Hamiduddin Nagauri, 
Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi, Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya and Shaikh 
Najibuddin Nakhshabi. He is reported to have even addressed Shaikh 
Naklishabi as ‘Father’. 73 He placated the ulama also by bolding fre- 
quent religious discourses in h is cour l. 76 But his policies remained 
basically unaffected by the opinions and the exhortations of the 
orthodox theologians. He heard the sermons of Saiyyid Nuruddin 
Mubarak Ghaznavi 77 but ignored them completely in die formulation 
of his policies. He did not bother to consult die ulama while nomi- 
nating Raziya as his successor. He, however, derived full advantage 
from the goodwill of the mystics that he enjoyed on account of his 

69 Jbn Ballula, Rihla II, 21. 

70 Fawa'idul Fti’ad, 193. 

71 Barani, Sana-i Muhammadi (Ms. in Baza Library, Rampur). 

72 See, Nizami, Salat in-i Delhi Kay Mazliabi Rujhanal , 100-32; Idem, Studies in 
Medieval Indian History and Culture; also Islamic Culture, April 1946, article on 
'Iltutmish, the Mystic’. 

73 Minhaj, 167. The historian has used the term ab-i deeda to indicate this' emo- 
tional quality of the Sultan. 

74 Fail'd idul Fuad, 213. 

75 Saroorus Sadur (Conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin Sawali Nagauri) Ms. 

76 Minhaj, 175. 

11 Barani, Tarikh-i Firiiz Shahi , <0-92. 
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pious personal life. Shaikh Bahauddm Zakariya’s support helped him 
in the conquest of Multan and Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki 
gave him moral support in the construction of the Hauz-i Shamsi 78 

Iltutmish had a rich legacy of incomplete and unfinished works— 
a dminis trative, architectural and imperial — from his master. He not 
only completed them all but also initiated policies of his own. His 
realistic appraisal, careful planning and tactful handling of all situa- 
tions that arose during the quarter of a century when he was at the 
helm of affairs guaranteed his success. His dealings with Chengiz 
Khan and Jalaluddin Mankbami were characterized by superb states- 
manship and remarkable diplomatic skill. 

Aibek had merely visualized an outline of the sultanat; Iltutmish 
gave it an individuality and a status, a motive power and a direction, 
an administrative system and a governing class. 

THE PROBLEM OF SUCCESSION 

As already pointed out, Iltutmish had placed his hopes on his 
eldest son, Malikus Sa‘id Nasiruddin Mahmud. When the robes of 
honour were received from the Caliph of Baghdad in 1229, Iltutmish 
had particularly honoured him by sending on to him a very costly 
dress and a red chatr. ‘All the maliks and grandees of the kingdom of 
Hind’, writes Minhaj, had their eyes upon him, that he would he the 
heir to the Shamsi dominions.’ 79 Unfortunately he died soon after the 
receipt of the caliphal robes and the problem of nominating a succes- 
sor began to exercise Iltutmish's mind. His choice fell upon his 
daughter, Raziya. It was a bold decision and shows his freedom from 
all social inhibitions. 80 He had seen and fully tested her capabilities 
as she, along with her mother, Turkan Khatun, had lived with him in 
the Kushak-i Firuzi SI When Iltutmish went on the Gwalior campaign, 
he left Raziya in charge of the administration of Delhi. 82 She dis- 
charged her responsibilities so efficiently that immediately on his 
return from Gwalior (1232), Iltutmish ordered his mushrif-i mamlakat , 
Tajul Mulk Mahmud Dabir, to prepare a decree naming his daughter 
as his heir- apparent. si When the document was being drafted, some 

78 Nizami, Salctin-i Delhi hay Mazhahl Rujhanat, 128-29. 

79 Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 181. 

80 There were, no doubt, precedents in TuxVish and Iranian history of women 
exercising political authority (e.g. the widow of the Cor Kban and his daughter, 
Koyunk Khatun, Safia Khatun of Halb, Shajaratud Durr of Egypt), but considered in 
the context of the Indian situation the experiment was bold and courageous. 

81 Minhaj, 185. 

82 Ferishta, Vol. I, 68. 

S3 Minhaj, 165, 
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amirs represented to the Sultan: ‘Inasmuch as your Majesty has 
grown up sons who are eligible for kingship, what'purpose is there in 
the Sultan’s mind in nominating a daughter as heir-apparent?’ To this 
Iltutmish replied : ‘My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, 
and none of them possesses the capability of managing the affairs of 
the country. After my death it will be seen that no one of them, will 
be found more worthy of the heir-apparentship than she, my 
daughter .’84 A commemorative coin was also struck on this occasion 
and the name of Raziya was inscribed along with that of Iltutmish .83 
Immediately after the death of Iltutmish, the nobles, particularly 
the provincial officers, raised Rulcnuddin Firuz to the throne. Does this 
reflect a disregard of Iltutmish’s wishes or was the action based on a 
reversal of his original decision by the deceased Sultan himself? The 
following facts give the impression that Iltutmish himself had changed 
his mind : (1) On his return from his last frontier campaign, when he 
had developed a serious illness, he brought Ruknuddin Firuz with 
him from Lahore. 89 (2) Minhaj says that this was done ‘for the people 
had tlieir eyes upon him since after Nasiruddin Mahmud he was the 
eldest of the Sultan’s sons’. 87 (3) It was perhaps at this time that a silver 
coin bearing the names of Iltutmish and Firuz was issued. 88 (4) The 
unanimous acceptance 89 of Firuz’s accession by the maliks does not 
seem to be a unanimous disregard of Iltutmish’s wishes, but rather an 
acceptance of Iltutmish’s decision in his last year. 


84 Minhaj, 185-86. Immediately after this, Minhaj gives his own comnient in the 
words: ‘The case turned out as that august monarch had predicted .’ Written during 
the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, to whom the work is dedicated, this sentence, 
read along with the italicized portion of Iltutmish’s speech, appears an indirect 
indictment of the reigning monarch also. 

85 MSB, 1896, 218, no. 30. See also Nelson Wright (40, 76) who ascribes this coin 
to Raziya. 

86 Minhaj, 182. 

87 Ibid., 182. 

88 JASB, 1894, 66. Nelson Wright (38, 75) however, ascribes this coin to Firuz and 
remarks : ‘It will be noticed that both Firuz- and Raziya sought to enhance the secu- 
rity of their tenure of the throne by invoking the aid of their fathers name on their 
coins.’ 

89 Minhaj, 182. 
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1 II E FAMILIES OF FORTY (ciIlIIALCANl) 
SLAVE-OFFICERS 

IIad Siiamsuddin Itutmisii been told that during the ten years after 
his death the Turkish slaves, whom he had purchased at a great cost 
and nurtured with sedulous care, would put four of his descendants 
on the throne and then kill them like sacrificial goats, and that thirty 
years after his death one of his slaves would totally exterminate all the 
male members of his dynasty, the great emperor would have been 
pained but not surprised. He had undertaken to found a ruling 
dynasty and he had seen too many dynasties swept off before his eyes. 
Nor would he have been surprised at the fact that all his well-bom 
Tazik officers of any importance would be annihilated, in groups or 
individually, by his Turkish slaves whom he had appointed amirs and 
maliks, 

Some sentences of Barani on the two great features of the thirty 
years following the death of Iltutmish — the weakness of the crown and 
the supremacy of the Turkish slave-officers— -have already been quoted. 
But it is necessary to examine the whole of his passage on this question. 

'During the reign of Shamsuddin (Iltutmish)’, says Barani, ‘maliks 
and famous amirs, who had been administrators and leaders for years, 
along with wazirs and persons of distinction fled (from their own 
countries) to the court of Shamsuddin from fear of the massacres and 
killings of Chengiz Khan, the accursed Mongol, and owing to the 
presence of these peerless maliks, wazirs and persons of distinction, 
who were not only frcc-bom men of noble and distinguished lineage 
hut were also educated, wise and capable, the court of Sultan Shamsud* 
din had become stable like the courts of Sultan Mahmud and Sanjar. 
But after the death of Sultan Shamsuddin his forty Turkish slaves 
( bandagan Turk Chihalgani ) got the upper hand. The sons of Shamsud- 
din did not grow up as princes ought to, and could not discharge the 
duties of kingship, which is the most important and critical office after 
that of the prophets. So owing to the supremacy of the Turkish slave- 
officers, all these men of noble birth, whose ancestors had been maliks 
and wazirs for generations, were destroyed- under various pretexts 
during the reigns of the successors of Shamsuddin, who were ignorant 
of the ways of the world and its government. 

After these men of noble birth had been destroyed, the slaves of 
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Shamsuddin rose to eminence and became “khans”. Every one of 
them had his newly-won porter’s lodge, palace, court and magnificence. 
The people of the time saw an illustration of the proverb attributed 
to Jamshed : That till the tiger has left the forest, the pasturage is not 
safe for the deer, and till tire falcon has not retired to its shed, it is 
not possible for the partridge and other birds ( masecha ) to fly.” Till 
(well-born) nobles and leaders had not been overthrown from their 
high offices, it was not possible for vile and cash-purchased (dirham 
kharidgan) slaves to rise and become leaders and great officers. 

‘As the Shamsi slaves had one master (khwaja fash) and formed 
one group and all the forty had become great in the same way, none 
of them would bow or submit to another; and in the distribution of 
territories, forces, offices and honours they sought equality with each 
other. Nevertheless every one of them proclaimed, “I and none other”, 
and each asked the other, “What are you that I am not and what have 
you been that I have not been?” 

‘Owing to the incompetence of the successors of Shamsuddin and 
the predominance of the Shamsi slaves, no dignity was left with the 
supreme command (idid aim); and the court of Shamsuddin, which 
had grown in stability and power till it exceeded the courts of all 
kings of the inhabited world, was now a thing of no value.’ 1 

Still the office of the Sultan and the sultanat survived, and their 
rehabilitation under happier circumstances was not only possible but 
inevitable. 

A very convincing proof of Barani’s assertion is found in the 
Tabaqat-i Nasiri of Minhajus Sira], specially in his Tabaqa XXII on 
the ‘Shamsi Maliks’, which the author finished writing in September or 
October 1260. This tabaqa or chapter gives the biographies of 25 
maliks. About half the chapter is devoted to a biography of Baha- 
uddin Balban; the other 24 maliks or khans selected for the historian’s 
notice are all Turkish slave-officers. No foreign non-slave officer is 
selected for a biographical sketch. Also Turkish slave-officers, like 
Qutlugh Khan, whose seniority Minhaj admits, are referred to in the 
narrative but are not selected for a biographical notice because they 
were opposed to Balban. Two or three of these slave-officers are 
distinguished by the title of Muizzi, and were apparently inherited 
by Iltutmish; one of them, for certain, came to Iltutmish from the 
family of Bahauddin Tughril. While referring to the purchase of 
slaves, Minhaj refers to Iltutmish as the ‘Sultan-i Sa‘id’,2 but in some 

1 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 27-28. . T . 

2 Reference to the Sultan as ‘Sultan-i Shahid in Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi of Barani is 

obviously a copyist’s mistake. 
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cases he refers to the purchasers as ‘the Sultan and we cannot be 
sure whether he refers to Muizzuddin Ghuri or Iltutmish. Still most 
of the great Turkish officers who held the highest posts in 1260 had 
been purchased by Iltutmish, possibly at the average price of 50,000 
fitals for highly accomplished slaves. The total number of Turkish 
slave-officers, referred toby Minbaj, certainly exceeds forty, but many , 
families, like that of Kabir Khan of Uchch, had left no heirs. So forty 
may be accepted as roughly the number of the families who claimed 
monopoly of the highest offices of the state. Minhaj praises all slave- 
officers, whether dead or alive, but the only compliments we can 
accept for all of them are valour and courage on the battle-field and 
capacity of organization in civil affairs. 

But the most clinching argument in favour of Barani has yet to be 
asked. Minhaj came from a family of distinguished scholars and gives 
us some account of his father and grandfather. He is also fond of 
recording genealogies as his Tabaqa on the Ghurid dynasty definitely 
proves. Why then does he not give us the names of the fathers 
of Aibek, Aram Shah, and some forty or fifty Turkish slave-officers, 
whom he knew intimately. For the very simple reason that they them- 
selves did not know and could not tell him. Tom from their families 
by the slave-hunters in early childhood, thrown like sheep in a fold 
and then carefully selected on the basis of their physical, educational ■ 
and other qualifications and brought up by the slave-merchants, who 
treated them and educated them as their own sons, they would have 
a clearer memory of the slave-merchants than of their own parents. 
The slave-merchants were also responsible for their names, which seem 
to have been given according to some system. Of the 25 officers whose 
biographies Minhaj has given us, 5 are Saifuddins, 4 are Tajuddins, 
another 4 are Ikhtiyaruddins and 2 are Izzuddins. 

SULTAN RUKNUDDIN FIRUZ S II A H 

On the morrow of Iltutmish's death, Ruknuddin Firuz was raised 
to the throne (21 Sha*ban 633/April-May 1236). According to Minhaj 
he was remarkable for three qualities — handsome features, gentle 
temperament and unbounded generosity. But these virtues alone 
could hardly make a successful ruler in those days. His epicurean 
tastes rendered him utterly unfit for the throne of Delhi. His pursuit 
of pleasures gave an opportunity to his mother, Shah Turkan, ‘a 
Turkish hand-maid, and the head (woman) of all the Sultan’s haram\ 
to control the entire administration. It may, however, be mentioned 
that Ruknuddin was not devoid of administrative experience. In 625/ 
1227, he was assigned the Iqta of Badaun which he administered with 
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tlie help of Ainu! Mulk Husain Ash'ari, a former minister of Qubacha. 
After his return from Gwalior, Iltutmish entrusted to him the admin- 
istration of Lahore. These iqtas were of considerable importance and 
required extreme vigilance on the part of the governor. But Rulcn- 
uddin did not display any interest in administration after ascending 
the throne. He squandered the state treasures recklessly and plunged 
more and more in convivial, pursuits. 

His mother, Khudawanda-i Jahan Shall Turkan, had a reputation 
for her charities and her gifts to the ulama, Saivyids and pious people; 
nevertheless when she obtained control over die affairs of the state, 
she started a reign of terror, maltreated other ladies of Iltutmish’s 
haram- and 'destroyed several of them’. When a son of Iltutmish, 
Qutbuddin, who was a youdi of great promise, was blinded and put to 
death at the order of Firuz and his mother, the maliks began to 
distrust the government and rebellions broke out in different parts 
of the country. 3 Malik Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Shah, a son of 
Iltutmish, rose in rebellion in Awadh and plundered the treasure of 
Lakhnauti, which was being taken to Delhi. He also sacked and 
plundered several towns and created lawlessness. Malik Izzuddin 
Muhammad Salari, the iqtadar of Badaun, also rebelled. The iqtadar 
of Multan, Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz, and the iqtadar of 
Hansi, Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, and the iqtadar of Lahore, Malik 
Alauddin Jani, collectively rose against Firuz. It rVas a formidable 
combination of some of the most influential and powerful maliks of 
the empire. Firuz marched from Delhi in order to deal with them, but 
the imperial officers themselves were either afraid of the power of 
the rebels or not loyal to the king, Nizamul Mulk Junaidi, the wazir, 
deserted the army at Kailugarhi and fled to Koil and from there 
went to join Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Salari. Junaidi and Salari 
then joined the forces of Malik Jani and Kuchi. 4 

The rebellion of the rrialiks and amirs spread like a wild fire. Firuz 
led an army towards Kuhram. At this time the Turkish amirs and 
slaves of the household, who formed tire centre of the army of tire 
Sultan, further complicated tire situation by planning the murder of 
many Tazik (or foreign non-Turkish) officers in the neighbourhood 
of Mansurpur and Tarain. Minhaj has particularly named die following 
— Tajul Mulk Mahmud, the dabir; the son of the mushrif-i mamalik ; 
Bahauddin Hasan Ash'ari; Karimuddin Zahid; Ziyaul Mulk,. son of 
Nizamul Mulk Junaidi; Nizamuddin Shafurqani; Khwaja Rashiduddin 


3 Minhaj, 183, 

4 Ibid,, 183. 
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Malikani and Amir Fakhruddin, the dabir — as the victims of this 
organized massacre. 5 

Rebellions and disorders in the empire encouraged Raziya also to 
strike while the iron was hot. Her relations with Shah Turkan were 
far from cordial; in fact the latter had even planned to put her to 
death. 6 Imder these circumstances Raziya made up her mind to act 
boldly. She put on red garments, which used to be worn in those days 
by aggrieved persons demanding justice, and made a direct appeal in 
the name of her father to the people of Delhi, who had assembled to 
offer their congregational prayer, to rid her of the machinations of 
Shah Turkan. lhe mob attacked the palace and seized Shah Turkan. 7 8 9 

Firuz returned to Delhi at this time but the temper of the capital 
was against him. The army as well as the amirs had joined Raziya, 
pledged allegiance to her and placed her on the throne. She immediate- 
ly sent a force to arrest Ruknuddin. lie was imprisoned and probably 
put to death on 18 Rabi I 634/19 November 1236, after an unsuccess- 
ful reign of six months and twenty-eight days. 6 

Minliaj in praise of Firuz’s munificence says that in a state of intoxi- 
cation the Sultan used to ride on an elephant and drive through the 
bazars scattering gold tankasfi He was by nature gentle and this led 
to his fall. His excessive indulgence in wine and venery paralysed the 
administration, and most of his money went to musicians, buffoons, 
eunuchs and other unworthy people. ‘He did not wish to injure any 
living creature and this led to the decline of his kingdom.’ 

The reign of Ruknuddin had been a failure, but there was one silver 
lining to the cloud, lltutmish had purchased a Turkish slave, Saifuddin 
Aibek, from one Jamaluddin Khubkar and appointed him sar-jandar. 
Saifuddin was entitled to something like three lakhs of jitals as fine, 
apparently from soldiers and horsemen who did not turn up at the 
review. lie would not take the money and represented to the emperor: 
Tour Majesty has given me collecting fines as my first post. It is im- 
possible for me to be oppressive or to collect fines from the Musalmans 
or the rdvjijat .’ It is curious to find such an honest man among the 
Shamsi slaves. lltutmish appointed him to the iqtas of Namol, Baran 
and Sunam in succession and, finally, on the death of Tajuddin Sanjar 
Kazlak Khan in 629/1232, he was appointed governor of Uchch. Sail- 
uddin Hasan Qarligh, who was always keeping an eye on the Indian 

5 Ibid., 183. 

0 Ibid., 184. 

7 Ibid , 184. 

8 Ibid., 184. 

9 I bid., 184. 
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frontier, marched to Uchch by way of Bunyan after the death of 
Iltutmish, hoping for an easy victory. But he had underrated the 
capacity of Saifuddin, who marched out of Uchch with a well- 
equipped army, defeated the Qarlighs and drove them back. 'This 
victory’, says Minhaj, was a great achievement considering the circum- 
stances of the time. The prestige of the Indian empire ( mamlakat ) had 
decreased in the hearts of the people owing to Iltutmish s death and 
its enemies from all sides desired to capture parts of its territories/ 
Unfortunately Malik Saifuddin died soon after owing to a fall from his 
horse. 10 

SUL TAN 11 RAZIYA 

Raziya’s accession to the throne of Delhi was marked by several 
striking features : 

(1) The people of Delhi had, for the first time in the history of the 
•Delhi sultanat, decided a succession issue on their own initiative. 
Thereafter the support of tire Delhi population constituted the main 
source of Raziya’s strength. So long as. she did not move out of 
Delhi, no rising against her could succeed and no palace revolution 
against her was possible. 

(2) She gave her accession the form of a contract when she 
asked people to depose her if she did not fulfil their expectations. 12 

(3) It vindicated the choice of Iltutmish. 

(4) It shows the virility and robustness of the Turkish mind in 
accepting a woman as ruler. 

(5) It indicates the indifference or impotence of the theologians 
in matters of state as the elevation of a woman to royal authority 
was contrary to Islamic practiced 3 

10 Minliaj, Tabaqa 22, No. 4. 

11 Ignorance of the rules of Arabic grammar has led some writers to call her sultana 
which would mean the Ting’s wife’. Minhaj calls her Sultan Raziyat al-Dunitja wa'l Din 
bint al-Sultan (185). In the coins her name appears either as Sultan Jolalat al-Dunitja 
wal-Din ( Ind . Mus. Cat. of Coins, II, 26 no., 93) or as al-Sultan al-Muazzam Raziyat 
al-Din bint al-Sultan (Nelson Wright, 41, 76). In Sanskrit inscriptions her name appears 
as Jallaladina (Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. II, 1093). 

12 Futuh-us Salatin, 132. 

13 As late as the 16th century Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dihlawi expressed his 
surprise at the attitude of the tilama (Tarikh-i Haqqi, Ms.). The contemporary historian, 
Minhajus Siraj, who was a distinguished theologian and jurist of the period, does not 
say a word about this aspect of the problem. 

There could be no question of the Muslim shariat, for the shari at does not recognize 
the legality of monarchy as an institution. However, one queen— the queen of Seba— is 
referred to in the Quran. 
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(6) The army, the officers and the people of Delhi had placed 
Raziya on the throne. Naturally the provincial governors, who 
constituted a very powerful section of the Turkish governing class, 
felt ignored and humiliated and, consequently, from the very 
beginning of her reign Raziya had to deal with their opposition. 

That Raziya proved herself equal to the occasion can hardly be 
denied. Her very debut to power shows her politically alert per- 
sonality. There could be no better time for a coup of the type that 
Raziya planned and so ably carried through. Minhaj correctly remarks 
that 'she was endowed with all the admirable attributes and quali- 
fications necessary for kings.’** But her sex was her greatest disquali- 
fication. This seriously handicapped a free exercise of her great quali- 
ties of head and heart. But it was not the cause of her fall. The oppo- 
sition against her, as appears from the events of her reign, was 
organized on racial grounds. It was her attempt to offset the power 
of the Turkish nobles by creating a counter-nobility of the non-Turks, 
which excited opposition against her. 

Raziya's first difficulty arose out of the refusal of Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi, the famous wazir of Iltutmish, to accept her accession. He 
was supported by such eminent Turkish nobles as Malik Alauddin 
Jani, Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz and 
Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Salari. They made a common cause 
against her and marched on Delhi from different directions. With the 
people of Delhi firmly in support of Raziya such an Insurrection 
could hardly succeed, but tbeir continued presence in the vicinity of 
Delhi as a rebellious faction created a serious problem for the secu- 
rity of her power. Raziya had appointed Malik Nusratuddin Taisi 
Mu'izzi governor of Awadh. She now summoned him to her assis- 
tance and he marched to help her with his army. But after he had 
crossed the Ganges, he was suddenly attacked and captured by Malik 
Saifuddin Kuchi. He was suffering from some illness and died in 
captivity. There is no reason for thinking that he was killed. Turkish 
slave-officers did not kill each other till Balban reversed their policy; 
and Taisi had been a slave of Mu'izzuddin. 

Raziya made up her mind to break the rebel coalition. She came 
out of the city and pitched her tent on the bank of the Jumna. 
Encounters between the two forces did not yield any result and mat- 
ters were sought to be resolved through other means. Malik Izzuddin 
Muhammad Salari and Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz secretly 
went over to the side of Raziya, and they planned the arrest of 


14 Minhaj, 185. 
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Nxzamul Mulk Junaidi and other rebel maliks. These maliks, however, 
came to know of this plan and hurriedly left their camps and fled. 
They were relentlessly chased. Malik Saifuddin Kuchi and his brother, 
Fakhruddin, were caught and put to death in prison. 15 Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi fled to the Sirmur hills and died there. Malik Alauddin Jani 
was killed at a village, named Nakawan, and his head was brought 
to Delhi. 16 Thus all the recalcitrant elements were either crushed or 
brought under control by Raziya. ‘In so defeating them she prevented 
the growth of a dangerous constitutional precedent — that of allowing 
the provincial officers a predominant voice in the ruler’s appoint- 
ment.’i7 

Having thus cleared the field of rebels, Raziya set about to reor- 
ganize the administration. Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, who had acted 
as deputy of Nizamul Mulk, was appointed wazir in his place and 
die title of Nizamul Mulk was conferred upon him. The army was 
placed under the charge of Malik Saifuddin Aibek Bahtu and the 
title of ‘Qutlugh Khan’ was conferred upon him, but due to his death 
soon after, Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was appointed naib-i 
lashkar.1 8 The iqta of Lahore was placed under Malik Izzuddin Kabir 
Khan Ayaz. Raziya gave exceptional proof of her political sagacity 
in dealing with the recalcitrant elements and soon, as Minhaj 
observes: ‘From Lakhnauti to Debal all die maliks and amirs sub- 
mitted to her authority.’! 9 

The first campaign undertaken, after settling diese affairs, was 
against Ranthambhor, which the Hindu chief had recaptured after 
the death of Iltutmish. Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was ordered 
to march against the Rai. It appears diat all diat die Malik was able 
to achieve was an easy evacuation of the Turkish maliks and officers 
from the fort. 20 The prestige of the Delhi sultanat received a serious 
setback. ‘The Chauhans, thereafter, not only swallowed up the whole 
of north-eastern Rajputana, but also, in alliance with the predatory 
Mewatis, commenced an aggressive guerilla war which they carried, 
towards the end of Mahmud’s reign, right into die Delhi territory 
itself.’ A campaign to Gwalior undertaken during this time proved 
equally abortive. 

Raziya had appointed army officers and governors to various iqtas 

15 Ibid., 180-87. 

16 Ibid., 187. 

17 IHQ, Vol. XVI, 760. „ , , „ r , 

18 Minhaj, 187. According to Habib nil ah (IHQ, Vol. XVI, *60) the office of nmb-t 

Ioshkar was created by Raziya. 

19 Ibid., 187. 

20 Ibid., 187. 
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Immediately after her accession; the officers of the imperial household 
were appointed subsequently. She appointed Malik-i Kabir Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Aitigin as am\r-i hajib and Malik Jamaluddin Yaqut as amir-i 
ahhur. Tlie latter appointment 2 * was resented by the Turkish mnliks 
as Yaqut was an Abyssinian and the assignment had previously been 
held by Turkish officers only. 

However, having set up a loyal and reliable administrative machi- 
nery, Raziya thought of having a direct control of affairs. y This was 
not possible if she observed purdah and remained in seclusion. Accord- 
ing to Isami, the throne on which she sat nsec! to he separated from 
the courtiers and the public by a screen; also the arrangement was 
such that female guards stood next to her and then those related to 
her by ties of blood. 22 This arrangement was found to he cumbersome 
and obstructive. Raziya abandoned her female attire and appeared in 
public with the qaba (cloak) and the kulah (hat). She rode out in 
public on the back of an elephant, and started transacting business 
like other rulers of Delhi. The public, Minhaj says, could clearly 
see her. 

Raziyas more direct and assertive role in the administration and 
the appointment of non-Turks to important posts created an under- 
current of hostility amongst the Turkish nobles who began to plan 
her overthrow. 23 

Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz (generally known as llazar 
Mardah) had been purchased by Iltutmish from the heirs of Malik 
Nasiruddin Husain, who had been slain by the Turks of Ghazni; hut 
dissatisfied with his work as governor of Multan, Iltutmish had dis- 
missed him and given him a place, called Fulwal, for his livelihood- 
Ruknuddin Firuz appointed him iqtadar of Sunam, so that lie could 
once more take his place among the leading officers. When he joined 
Raziva, she appointed him to Lahore and all its territories. 

We do not know the details, but a plot was being hatched against 
Raziya, and Kabir Klian, with the disloyalty and ambition that was 
ingrained in his character, decided to do better than the other slave- 
officers by anticipating their rebellion. But he seems to have been out 
of touch with the conspirators at Delhi; so that when Raziya marched 
against him in 636/ 1238-39, he crossed the Ravi and fled to the Sodra. 
Since Raziya had decided to pursue him and the land beyond the 

21 Isarofs remark that tie was the amir-i akhur of the ‘Shah and Shahzadaf (refer- 
ring obviously to Iltutmish and Firuz) give* the impression that the appointment was 
not made by Raziya herself ( Fuluhus Solatia, 129) but, as Yahya Sirhind! dearly states, 
he was appointed by her (Tarlih-i Mubarak Shahi, 26). 

22 FutuJiur Solatia, 12S. 

23 Minhaj, 188. 
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Sodra was in Mongol hands, lie had no alternative but to submit. The 
iqta of Lahore was taken from him, but the iqta of Multan, which 
he had held formerly, was taken from Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash Khan 
Aitigin, to whom Iltutmish had assigned it, and was given over 
to him. " 

The effective rebellion against Raziya now began. Experience had 
proved that since the citizens of Delhi supported her, provincial 
governors who marched to challenge her power at Delhi would be 
risking their necks. Rebellions by individual governors, as the case of 
Kabir Khan had proved, were equally futile. Only the combination 
of a provincial revolt along with the revolt of the Turkish officers of 
her court at a place distant from Delhi could have a chance of success. 
It is obvious also that Raziya could only be deceived by officers whom 
she had herself appointed and on whose loyalty she thought she could 
rely. She had called from the Salt Range to the court Ikhtiyaruddin 
Aitigin, a Qara-Khitai Turk, whom her father had purchased from 
one, Amir Aibek Sunami; she first appointed him iqtadar of Badaun 
and later on gave him the very important post of amir-i hajib at the 
court. But gratitude was not a virtue of the Turkish slave-officers. The 
conventions of the time demanded that only a person from the Shamsi 
family could ascend the throne, but it was possible to transfer the 
whole control of the administration from the king to a naib or regent. 
But that would be only possible if the nobles elected Aitigin to that 
office along with a new king of whom, as naib, he would be inde- 
pendent. So he used the high office to which he had been appointed 
to overthrow his benefactress. Another slave of Iltutmish to whom 
Raziya showed great favour was Ikhtiyaruddin Altunia. He was only 
the sar-chatrclar (head of the canopy-bearers) when Iltutmish died; 
Raziya appointed him first to the iqta of Baran and later on to 
Tabarhinda (or Bhatinda). Surely Raziya had a right to rely on these 
two officers. Nevertheless, while she was away on the Lahore cam- 
paign, they planned a complete and effective conspiracy. Minhaj does 
not give us the details; Raziya had put him in charge of the Nasiriya 
College, so the conspirators would not have taken him into their 
ebnfidence. Still what he tells us is significant: 

'As the minds of the Turkish xrialiks and amirs, who were Shamsi 
slaves, were alienated from Sultan Raziya owing to the high status 
( qurbat ) of Jamaluddin Yaqut, an Abyssinian, and there was a firm 
bond of affection and friendship between Aitigin, the amir-i hajib 
and Altunia, the governor of Bhatinda, Aitigin informed Altunia 
of the change. So secretly Altunia began to lay the foundations 
of rebellion at Tabarhinda and removed his head from die yoke 
of obedience to the Sultan.’ 
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In other words, while Raziya was away, Aitigin informed Altunia 
that in case he rebelled, Aitigin would see to the rest. But would he 
go half-and-half with his co-conspirator? The future was to reveal 
that there is no honour among such thugs. 

Raziya reached Delhi after settling the affair of Kabir Khan on 
9 Ramazan 637/3 April 1240. She heard of Altunia’s rebellion on her 
arrival and started for Tabarhinda after ten days. ‘In secret some 
amirs at the capital were in league with Altunia', Minhaj tells us. 
But the secret was well kept. As Raziya was out of Delhi, the recal- 
citrant elements got the upper hand over her. With her forces standing 
in front of the fort of Tabarhinda, the Turkish amirs raised the 
standard of revolt, put Yaqut to death, arrested Raziya and sent her 
to the fort of Tabarhinda. The Turkish amirs at Delhi, who were 
expecting such a fate for Raziya, were quick to act as soon as the 
news reached them and raised Mu'izzuddin Bahrain to the throne. 

At Delhi, deeming that Raziya was safe in Altunia’s hands, the 
big guns proceeded to distribute the offices of the court and the iqtas, 
but ignored Altunia's claims. Aitigin was appointed naib-i mamlakat 
and was expected to control the whole administration by virtue of his 
newly-created office. But the new Sultan had Aitigin assassinated 
within a month or two and Altunia could expect no reward for his 
rebellion. 

Raziya took advantage of this situation and married Altunia 24 — an 
alliance which seemed to be of advantage to both. Raziya expected 
to win back her freedom and her throne through this alliance, and 
Altunia saw in it an opportunity to enhance his status. Altunia col- 
lected an army of Khokars, Jats and Rajputs25 and won over to his 
side some disgruntled Turkish nobles — like Malik Qaraqash and Malik 
Salari — and marched towards Delhi with Raziya. Minhaj describes 
their end as follows : 'In the month of Rabi I 638/September-Octobcr 
1240 Sultan Mu'izzuddin Bahram marched against them with an army 
from Delhi, and Raziya and Altunia were defeated and driven back; 
when they reached Kaithal all their soldiers deserted them, and they 
fell into the hands of the Hindus and were martyred. They were 
defeated on 24 Rabi I 638/14 October 1240 and Raziya was martyred 
on the following day.’ 

One of the -most significant events of Raziya's reign was an attack 
of the Carmathians (or Ismailis) under the leadership of Nur Turk. 

24 According to Yahya Sirhindi (Tarikh-l Mulxirak Shnhl, 29), this marriage took 

place in Safar &38/Septemh<r 1240. • 

25 Futuhus Salat !n, 132-37. Isami's account, however, is very confused in some 
respects. 
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Minhaj’s version of the incident is as follows : A Carmathian scholar, 
Nuruddin Turk, generally known as Nur Turk, gatliered together one 
thousand supporters from Delhi, Gujarat, Sind and the Doab. They 
began to condemn the Hanafi and Shafi'i doctrines and called the 
Sunni ulama ‘Nasibi’ and ‘Murji’. On 6 Rajab 634/5 March 1237, they 
entered the Jama Mas] id from two directions and started killing the 
people who had assembled there to offer their Friday prayer. When 
confusion spread,- some persons from the city — Nasiruddin Aitam 
Balrami and Amir Nasiri — came armed with spears, steel caps and 
shields. They fought with the ‘Mulahida’ while the people threw 
stones at them from the roof of the mosque. 26 

This account of Minhaj was, however, contradicted by Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya in one of his mystic gatherings. 27 He said that 
Maulana Nur Turk was ‘purer than rain water. Since he condemned 
the ulama of the day for their materialistic pursuits, Minhaj and 
others of his type felt bitterly hostile towards him. May be, this rising 
of the Carmathians in Delhi had nothing to do with the Maulana Nur 
Turk referred to by Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya. 28 

Raziya, according to Minhaj, ruled for 3 years, 6 months and 
6 days. 29 That she was the ablest of the successors of Iltutmish can 
hardly be denied. Very soon after her accession she realized that 
purdah was an impediment in the direct and effective control of 
administrative affairs and abandoned it. She discovered that the 
ambition of the Turkish nobles was a serious obstacle to the mainte- 
nance of law and order and set about to create a nobility of non- 
Turks as a counterpoise against the Turks. The chain reaction that 
followed tin's policy overwhelmed Raziya. The impression that there 
was something shady in her preference for Jamaluddin Yaqut is 
absolutely baseless. What antagonized the Turkish maliks and amirs 
against her were the dangers involved in her policy. No reliance can 
be placed on the bachelor Isami’s misogynist approach in dealing 
with Raziya’s character. 

Raziya’s capabilities were best demonstrated in her dealings with 

(a) the recalcitrant provincial governors like Malik Kabir Khan and 

(b) the Khwarazmian governor of Ghazni, Malik Hasan Qarligh. In 
636/12-38 Qarligh was dispossessed of his territory by the Mongols 
and he turned to die western provinces of the sultanat of Delhi. He 
sent his son to Delhi, probably to negotiate some sort of military 


26 Minhaj, 189-90. 

27 F awa’idul Fuad, 189. 

28 For detailed discussion see, Nizami, Life and Times of Shaikh Faridttddin 
Ganj-i Shakar, 31432; Salatin-i Delhi Kay Mazhabi Rujhanat, 136-39. 

29 Minhaj, 392. 
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alliance. Raziya received him with courtesy, and though she assigned 
the revenues of Baran for his expenses, 30 she declined to form a 
coalition against the Mongols. This was a sound political decision and 
saved the sultanat from a Mongol invasion, 

MU'lZZUDDIN BAH RAM SHAH 

Mu'izzuddin Bahram Shah ascended the throne on 27 Ramazan 
637/21 April 1240, when Raziya was imprisoned at Tabarhinda. The 
maliks and the amirs pledged allegiance to him at the Daulat Khanah 
on 11 Shawwal 637/5 Mav 1240.31 The historians of the minor 
Abbasid caliphs have distinguished between two types of wazirS — the 
ordinary wazir and ‘the absolute wazir’ ft vazir-i mutlaq). The absolute 
wazir could be appointed and dismissed by the caliph, but he was in 
sole charge of the administration with which the caliph had no right 
to interfere. This arrangement did not succeed; either the caliph had 
the absolute wazir assassinated or the absolute wazir planned to have 
the caliph killed. The policy of Raziya naturally drove the Turkish 
slave-officers to the conclusion that it would be best if the actual 
control of the administration was taken awav from the Sultan and 
vested in one of themselves, so that their unchallenged supremacy in 
the administration may be assured. So a new post, that of naib-i 
mamlakat (also called malik naib or naib-i mulk), equivalent to the 
English term 'regent', was created. Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin was 
selected for the post; the election of Mu'izzuddin Bahram was made 
subject to his accepting Aitigin as the naib, and the oath of allegiance 
was taken both to the Sultan and to the naib. At the same time the 
post of wazir to be held by Muhazzahuddin was also maintained. So 
theie were three claimants to the same power, and any one even with 
a superficial knowledge of the character of the persons concerned 
would have guaranteed the failure of the experiment. The post of the 
naib was really incompatible with the institution of monarchy, but wc 
find it appearing and disappearing during the sultanat period. 

Sultan Mu'izzuddin Bahram Shah, according to Minhaj, was a king 
with some commendable qualities; he was shy, informal and had no 
liking either for the formal dress or the outward pomp of kingship. 
But he was also a terroristic and fearless shedder of blood. Still the 
nobles had only known him as a prince without anv authority, and 
they committed the terrible mistake of thinking that he could be kept 
on the throne while deprived of the control of the government. It 
only took him two months or less to show that he was the master — 

SO Ibid., 392. 

31 Ibjd., 191. 
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not a good master perhaps, but a master nonetheless. He, too, was a 
killer among killers. 

Soon after his appointment as naib, Aitigin took all the strings of 
the administration in his own hands. Amongst his supporters was die 
wazir, Nizamul Mulk Kliwaja Muhazzabuddin Muhammad Iwaz. In 
order to furdier strengthen his position Aitigin married a divorced 
sister of die Sultan, and put a naubat and an elephant at his gate, 
diough diese were considered to be the exclusive prerogatives of the 
Sultan. Before a couple of mondis had passed Mu'izzuddin Bahram 
began to feel uneasy at the ambitious behaviour of Aitigin and decid- 
ed to get rid of him. On 8 Muharram 638/30 July 1240, a religious 
discourse was arranged in the Qasr-i Safed and Aitigin was also 
invited to it. Instigated by the Sultan, two Turldsh assassins stabbed 
him to deadi in the audience hall. The wazir, Muhazzabuddin, was 
also attacked but he recovered from his wounds. 32 All this happened 
in Delin' when Raziya was moving towards the capital along with 
Altunia in order to get back her throne. 

Mu'izzuddin Bahram had appointed Badruddin Sanqar Rumi as 
his amir-i ha jib but very soon afterwards he began to suspect him. 
Malik Sanqar also grew apprehensive of the Sultan and began to look 
for an opportunity to remove him. On 17 Safar 639/27 August 1241, 
he convened a secret meeting at . the residence of the mushrif-i 
mamalik Sadrul Mulk Saiyyid Tajuddin Ali Musawi, to which the 
qazi-i mamalik Jalaluddin Kashani, Qazi Kabiruddin, Shaikh Muham- 
mad Shami and some other amirs were invited. It was also decided 
to invite the wazir, Nizamul Mulk Muhazzabuddin, to the meeting, 
and the Sadrul Mulk was sent to fetch him for this purpose. When the 
Sadrul Mulk called on the wazir, a confidant of the Sultan was there 
with him, and the wazir hid him at a place where he could hear the 
Sadrul Mulk. When the Sadrul Mulk reported the purpose of his visit 
to the wazir, he told the former that he would start after performing 
his ablutions. In the meantime the Sultan’s confidant rushed to the 
Sultan to report the conspiracy to him. Mu'izzuddin was quick to act 
before die conspirators could disperse and he rounded them up. The 
Sultan probably considered himself too weak to inflict any severe 
punishments on them. All that he could do was either to transfer or 
dismiss the rebels. Badruddin Sanqar was sent as iqtadar to Badaun. 
Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani was dismissed from the office of the qazi. 
Qazi Kabiruddin and Shaikh Muhammad Shami left die city in 

nervousness. . 

Badruddin Sanqar was, however, not prepared to pass his days m 


82 Ibid., 192. 
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the obscurity of Badaun. Within four months he returned to Delhi 
and was immediately thrown into prison. Subsequently, he and 
Saiyyid Tajuddin Ali Musawi were both put to death. The murder of 
these nobles frightened other amirs and a gulf began to develop be- 
tween them and the Sultan. The wazir exploited the situation to dee- 
pen discontent against the Sultan. 

To contemporaries the most significant event of Bahram’s reign 
was the evacuation of Lahore by Ikhtiyamddin Qaraqash on 16 
Jamadi II 639/22 December 1241, and its sack by the Mongols on the 
following day. 33 It was a hideous fact but contemporaries overrated 
its significance. Wc have to set it in its proper perspective. 

The conquest of northern India was never a Mongo! objective till 
Dawa and Qaidu formed their short-lived empire during the Khalji 
period. During the reign of Ogatai (1227-41) all the resources of 
the Mongol empire in men and material, which were after all not 
unlimited, were used for an advance in eastern Europe. Still plunder- 
ing was a regular source of income for the Mongol empire and its 
officers had complete discretionary power in the matter. 

When Jalaluddin Mankbami said farewell to Afghanistan, he left 
the region in charge of Malik Saifuddin Hasan and his Qarligh fol- 
lowers; and Saifuddin established his unstable regime over Kirman 
(the former capital of Yalduz), Ghazni and Bunyan. 3 * All these places 
had been subjected to plunder and massacres under the supervision 
of Ogatai himself, but the industry of the countryside peasantry may 
have produced something still. Seeing no other alternative, Saifuddin 
Qarligh submitted to the Mongols, paid a tribute and accepted 
Mongols shuhnas as ‘residents’ at his court; and the same policy was 
followed by the maliks of Ghur and Khurasan. Meanwhile Malik 
Tajuddin Niyaltigin, a Khwarazmian officer, had made himself power- 
ful in Sistan and the Mongols besieged him in the ark (fort) of Sistan 
for nineteen months (1228-29); the garrison died of a strange epidemic 
which killed its victims in three days, and the few who survived the 
epidemic and the long siege were killed by the Mongols. 3 ^ This was 
roughly the situation in the region to the north-west of India at the 
time of Ogatai’ s accession. 

Oudarwarta, the chief Mongol commander, died during the siege 
of Sistan, and Tair Bahadur, who had shown considerable valour 

33 Ibid., 195. But elsewhere (306) he puts the sack of Lahore in Jamadi I A.n. 639. 

34 It is impossible to identify Bunyan and Kirman with any existing places; they 
seem to have disappeared or else their names have been changed. It Is impossible to 
accept Raverty's contention that 'Binan' was in the Salt Range; Minha/ definitely 
implies that it was somewhere in Afghanistan. 

35 Ibid., 388-91. 
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during the operations, was appointed by Ogatai in his place. We may 
safely assume that Tair Bahadur had large discretionary powers and 
complete control of his subordinates; nevertheless, he had to depend 
upon his own resources. So we find him doing nothing for some years. 
But in a.h. 637 (1239-40) he summoned all his forces and sudden- 
ly attacked Saifuddin Qarligh; Saifuddin was defeated and left 
Ghazni, Kirman and Bunyan in the hands of Mongol agents 
( gumashtas ) and fled towards Multan and Sind. 36 

The Mongol conquest of Lahore has been referred to by Minhaj 
at several places, but his detailed description is as follows. 37 

Tn the year a.h. 639 (12 July 1241-42) it was decided that the 
Mongol armies should march on Lahore. Mu'izzuddin Bahrain was 
king of Delhi, Kabir Khan Ayaz was governor of Multan and Malik 
Ikhtiyaraddin Qaraqash was governor of Lahore. When Tair Bahadur, 
who was controller ( mutasarrif ) of Herat and Badghiz, and other 
noijans, who were controllers of Ghnr, Ghazni, Garmsir and Tukharis- 
tan, reached tire bank of the Indus, Kabir Khan, in order to maintain 
his dignity put the chair (canopy) over his head, collected his soldiers 
and prepared for a holy war (as an independent ruler). When this 
news reached -the camp of the Mongols, their determination to march 
on Lahore was confirmed and they reached tire gates of the city. 

'There were neither provisions nor arms at Lahore nor any unity 
of hearts among its citizens. Many of the inhabitants were merchants, 
who had travelled in the northern regions, like Khurasan and Turkis- 
tan, during the Mongol regime, and out of regard for their future 
welfare every one of them had obtained a security tablet ( paiza ) from 
the Mongol authorities. Owing to this (false) sense of security, they 
did not help Malik Qaraqash in defending the fort-walls or fighting 
die Mongols. As the Turkish and Ghurid amirs were afraid of Bahram 
Shall, they would not collect together and no timely help could reach 
Lahore from Delhi. The struggle before -the gates of Lahore continued 
for a long time; die Mongols placed mtmjaniqs round the Lahore fort 
and smashed its ramparts. Malik Qaraqash fought to the limits of his 
capacity, but he knew of the differences of opinion among the citizens, 
and die qazis and other distinguished men, whom he appointed to 
protect the rampart, were guilty of gross negligence. Qaraqash con- 
cluded diat it was beyond his power to protect the city and that the 
affair would end in disaster. So under the pretext of making a night- 
attack, he came out of die city (on 16 Jamadi II 639/22 December 
1241), broke through the Mongol army by a sudden onslaught and 

36 Ibid., 392. 

37 Ibid., 392-96. 
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started for Delhi. But in the darkness of the night Qaraqashs own 
haram was separated from him, and some of his followers slipped 
down from their horses in the tumultuous darkness and hid themselves 
among the graveyards or in deep caverns. Many of his soldiers and 
persons from hrs own haram were killed.’ 

Next day when the citizens and the remaining soldiers of the 
Lahore garrison came to know of Qaraqashs flight, they were quite 
broken hearted. The Mongols captured the city and began their 
massacres in every muholla. The inhabitants had no alternative but to 
fight back. Minhaj tells us of two groups, one led by the kotwal, 
Aqsanqar, and the other led by Dindar Muhammad, the amir-i ahhur, 
who fought as long as breath remained in their bodies. Aqsanqar 
came face to face with Tair Bahadur and each inflicted a mortal spear- 
wound on the other ‘so that Tair went to hell while Aqsanqar hurried 
to paradise*. Minhaj asserts that the Mongol loss was heavy. About 
30,000 to 40,000 horsemen and at least 80,000 horses were killed. 
‘There was no one in the Mongol camp who had not suffered from a 
wound of spear, sword or arrow; many of their bahadurs and notjans 
were sent to hell.’ 

To the surprise of every one the Mongols retreated after the sack 
of Lahore. Then the Khokars and other tribesmen came to the city to 
find if anything worth seizing had been left. But they were put to the 
sword by Qaraqash who had returned. While flying from Lahore he 
had hidden gold-ingots and other state-treasure at a well-marked 
place under the water of the Ravi; »t was not discovered by the 
Mongols and he got it all back. ‘On the second day after the Mongol 
conquest of Lahore, merchants from Khurasan and Trans-Oxiana 
brought the news that Ogalai was dcad.’38 The Yasas of the Mongols 
demanded that all campaigns must stop at the death of the Qa-an. 
The central government of the Mongols came, in accordance with the 
yams, under the control of Ogatai's senior widow, Turakina Khatun, 
till the election of the next Qa-an. Minhaj is not correct in stating that 
Mongol custom required all campaigns to stop for a year and a half 
(which the Mongols consider equal to three years) after the death of 
the Qa-an, but that was probably the accepted opinion at Delhi. 

Kabir Khan Ayaz had repudiated his allegiance to Delhi, but he 
died in a.h. 639 (1241-42), apparently soon after the sack of Lahore. 
He was succeeded by his son, Tajuddin Abu Bakr Ayaz. Tajuddin was 
a brave fighter; he defeated the Qarlighs several times before the gate 
of Multan and is said to have brought the whole of Sind under his 


S8 Ibid., 235-38. 
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control. But he was destined to die young and with him the short- 
lived Ayazi dynasty of Sind disappeared. 

Sultan Mu izzuddin considered this an opportune moment to 
demand fresh expressions of loyalty and allegiance from the leaders 
of the people. He assembled them in the Qasr-i Safed and asked 
Minhajus Siraj to address them. A seasoned orator and preacher as 
Minhaj was, he soon moved the people to a pitch that they pledged 
their allegiance anew to the Sultan. Mu'izzuddin, however, could not 
enjoy their fealty for long. His excessive devotion to a religious eccen- 
tric, Ayyub, at whose instance he threw Qazi Shamsuddin of Mihr 
under the feet of an elephant, alienated the sympathies of the people 
and made them definitely hostile to him. 

The Sultan despatched Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri and 
Khwaja Muhazzabuddiri, along with other amirs, to check the advance 
of the Mongols and guard the nordi-western frontier. When the royal 
forces reached the bank of the Bias, Khwaja Muhazzabuddin sent a 
secret message to the Sultan saying: 'These amirs and Turks will 
never become obedient. It is advisable that an edict be issued by 
your Majesty directing myself and Qutbuddin Hasan to destroy all tire 
amirs and Turks by readily available methods so that the country may 
be clear (of them)/ It was a master stroke of duplicity for enraging the 
Turkish nobles against the Sultan. Mu'izzuddin, without giving to all 
aspects of the matter the careful consideration it deserved, wrote an 
edict to this effect and despatched it to the camp. Muhazzabuddin’s 
trick was successful. He showed die edict to die Turkish amirs, who in 
dieir extreme anger even pledged themselves to Sultan Mu'izzuddin’s 
dedironement at the suggestion of Muhazzabuddin. As soon as the 
Sultan came to know of this insurrection of the amirs, he sent Shaikliul 
Islam Saiyyid Qutbuddin to pacify the army. Shaikliul Islam, how- 
ever, changed his mind when he reached the rebel camp, and not only 
expressed his sympathy with the amirs but returned to the capital 
widi the rebellious army. Minhajus Siraj and some other ulama were 
asked to allay the sedition and bring round the rebellious army, but 
all their persuasions failed. Hostilities went on from February to May 
1242, and there were considerable casualties on both sides. According 
to Minhaj, it was due to the evil influence of a farrash, Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah Farruklii, over the Sultan diat no amicable settlement 
could be arrived at. Minhajus Siraj himself was assailed for his sup- 
port to the Sultan. Khwaja Muhazzabuddin hired assassins and paid 
them 3,000 jitals in order to attack him, but he was saved by his 
sIhvgs* 

On 8 Ziqad 639/10 May 1242, the amirs and the Turks occupied 
the town and imprisoned Mu'izzuddin Bahrain Shah. On the 13th of 
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the same month he was put to death. The total period of his reign was 
two years, one month and a half. 

SULTAN ALASDDIN MAS'UD SHAII 

Malik Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan (sometimes referred to as 
Balban-i Buzurg or the elder Balban) was one of the most ambitious 
of the Turkish slave-officers. He claimed to be the leader of the rebels, 
and since his troops entered Delhi on the first day of the capitulation 
of the city, he took advantage of that fact to capture the royal residence 
of Iltutmish, which our authorities refer to as the Daulat Khana, but 
which seems to have consisted of two palaces, the Qasr-i Safed and 
the Qasr-i F iruzah. Having taken possession of the palaces, Kishlu 
Khan mounted the throne and ordered himself to be proclaimed king. 
The Turkish slave-officers had killed two successors of Iltutmish and 
were about to kill the third. But they were not prepared either for 
a change of dynasty or for recognizing the legality of the way in which 
Kishlu Khan had seized the throne — i.e. merely by seizing the palaces 
and without the consent of his Turkish fellow-officers. The rebel nobles, 
such as Ikhtiyaruddin, governor of Kuhram, Tajuddin Sanjar Qutluq, 
Nusratuddin Itmar and other amirs met at the mausoleum of Iltutmish. 
Kishlu Khan had been proclaimed king only once when they ordered 
the proclamation to stop. Kishlu realizing his weakness joined the 
other nobles and gave up his claim to tne throne in return for one 
elephant and the governorship of Nagaur. 

The nobles then set free three Shahzadas — Nasiruddin, Jalaluddin 
and Alauddin Mas'ud — and ‘took them from the Qasr-i Safed (White 
Palace) to the Qasr-i Firuzah (Turquoise Palace) in the Daulat Khana’. 
They proclaimed Alauddin Mas'ud, son of Ruloiuddin Fxruz Shah, as 
king and called upon the people to accept him. The next item on 
their programme was the distribution of central offices and iqtas. 
Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was appointed naib-i mamlakat and 
Khwaja Muhazzabuddin Nizamul Mulk was made wazir and Malik 
Ikhtiyaruddin Qaraqash was appointed amir-i hajib. Qazi Imaduddin 
Muhammad Shafurqani replaced Minhajus Siraj as Head Qazi . 39 

39 It was the policy of our author, Minhaj, to Veep on good terms with all parties, 
but it was not possible for him to remain in office during Muhazzabu tidin'* regime. He 
tells us that he resigned the office of the Chief Qazi four days after the fall of Delhi, 
and though Mahazzabuddin had been failed, Shafuiqani could not be dismissed. So on 
9 Rajab A.it. 640 (2 January 1243} our author started for his two years’ journey to 
LaVhnauti. He expresses his gratitude to Tajuddin Qullnq, the governor of Badaun, 
and to Qamruddin Qiran Tamar Khan, the governor of Auadh. Izzuddin Tughril 
Tughan Khan, the governor of LaVhnauti, had invaded Kara with his army and boats. 
Under a normal government this would have meant high treason. But that was not 
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These appointments apart, adjustments were also made in die iqtas 
and assignments held by some important maliks. Nagaur, Mandor 
and Ajmer were assigned to Malik Jzzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan; 
Badaun was made over to Malik Tajuddin Sanjar Qutluq. 

Khwaja Muhazzabuddin, inordinately ambitious as he was, 
assumed considerable power and authority. He established a naubat 
and put an elephant at his door. He also appropriated Koil to his 
iqla. He had incited die Turkish amirs against Bahrain Shah but now 
lie deprived diem of all power . He should have known better die 
persons he was dealing with; the Turkish slave-officers treated each 
other like brothers — as the case of Kishlu Khan had shown — but diey 
would tolerate no nonsense from a Tazik. So on 2 Jamadi I 640/28 
October 1242 they united to slay him in die army-camp on die plain 
before die city by die side of Hauz Rani (Rani Tank). The office of 
die wazir was dien entrusted to Sadrul Mulk Najmuddin Abu Bakr; 
Bahauddin Balban, who had got Hansi for his iqta after die fall of 
Delhi, was appointed amir-i liajib and Malik Qaraqash, the former 
amir-i hajib, was sent to Bayana as its governor. 

Bahauddin Balban, who obtained the tide of Ulugh Khan and die 
post of naib-i mamlakat, including the complete command of the 
army, on 7 October 1249, was one of the later additions to the Tur- 
kish slave-officers of Iltutmish. We know nothing for certain about 
his origin. During the turmoil of the Mongol invasion he was brought 
from Turkistan to Baghdad and purchased by Khwaja Jamaluddin 
Basri. Jamaluddin brought him along with other Turkish slaves by 
way of Gujarat to Delhi in a.h. 630 (1232-33). According to Minhaj, 
Iltutmish purchased all the other Turkish slaves on account of 
Bahauddin Balban and after some time appointed him to the post of 
khasadav. Among the Turkish slave-officers of India he also met his 
uterine brother, Saifuddin Aibek, who later on got the title of Kashli 
Khan; his fathers brother's son, Nusratuddin Sher Khan, had also 
been purchased by Iltutmish. This is the only group of blood-rela- 
tions which we find among the known Turkish slave-officers. 40 

Minhaj’s concern. Tughan gave him a right royal reception and took him to Lakhnauti, 
He was to return to Delhi under strange circumstances. 

40 On the principle that gratitude is a necessary virtue, Minhaj has given a 
biography of his patron at the end of his Tabaqa on the Shamsi Maliks (281-324). 
This is what Minhaj tells us, but not from his personal knowledge. ‘The father of 
UJu"h Khan and the father of Sher Khan were sons of the same mother and father. 
They were descended from the Ilbari Khans and were khans of ten-thousand house- 
holds. Their descent is well known among the Ilbari Turks of Turkistan. At present 
(i e in a.d. 1260) the sons of their uncles are ruling the tribe as its chiefs. 1 have 
heard this from Karbat K han Sanjar.’ Several objections may be raised against this 
account The author, an expert theologian and judge, fabricates evidence but takes 
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During the reign of Ruknuddin Firuz, Ulugh Khan fled to Hindustan 
with some other Turks and was captured and thrown into prison. 
During the reign of Raziya, he was again appointed khasadar and 
later on became amir-i shikar. The reign of Bahram Shah brought 
him the office of amir-i akhur. Malik Badruddin Sanqar Rumi, who 
was amir-i hajib at the time, took a paternal interest in him; Bahaud- 
din Balban was appointed to the iqta of Rewari and sent there. 
When the officers besieged Bahram Shah in Delhi, Balban surpassed 
all Turkish and Tazik rebels in the courage he displayed. His imme- 
diate reward was the governorship of Hansi; after the murder of 
Muliazzabuddin he was appointed amir-i hajib. 

Since the wazir did not count and the post of naib-i inamlakat 
seems to have vanished for the time-being, Bahauddin Balban had 
no rival at the court and he could guide the young Sultan as he 
thought best. It is necessary to examine the character and policy of 
the politician who was, with one short interval, to be the power 
behind the throne for the next quarter of a century and the Sultan 
of Delhi for two decades. Since he won no great battle and designed 
no classic campaigns, like Alauddin Khalji, we cannot list him among 
India’s organizers of victory. Since to the very end of his life he 
retained all the' prejudices and shortcomings of the Turkish slave- 
aristocracy, to which he belonged, and looked with great contempt 
at the children of the soil, we cannot class him among the great rulers 
of India. After all, there is no great or good work we can remember 
him by. But though extremely ambitious, he was gifted with wisdom, 
foresight and caution — specially with caution, for while doing nothing 
great or good, he never took a false step. The fate of Ikhtiyaruddin 
Aitigin had been a sufficient warning of the dangers that lay in the 
attempt at a rapid climb to power. Balban would proceed differently. 

due care that the fabrication should be discovered by careful readers. Kaxbat Khan, 
who owed his appointment as Iqladar of Awadh to Ulugh Khan, is quoted as Mmhaj’s 
authority; hut since Karbat Khan had been dead for over a decade, no reference to 
him by contemporaries would be posiible. In a biographical note (No. 15) on Karbat 
Khan in the same Tabaqa, Minhaj definitely says that he was a Qipchaq (North 
Caspian) Turk; if so, he would have no means of knowing the conditions of Turldstan. 
The statement that Balban’s cousins were ruling as chiefs in Turkistan in a.d. I2<50 
really confesses that the author is fabricating a legend. 

Isami (173), who knew that Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban was to annihilate the 
dynasty of his master, credits Iltutmish with Insight into the future and says that he 
refused to purchase Balban owing to the mischievous ambition that was visible on his 
face. But the wazir, Junaidi, purchased him on behalf of the Sultan and Ututmish 
accepted this as a decision of fate. BaJban was first assigned duty in the royfll stables, 
but there was a protest from the Turkish officers on the ground that this duty was 
too degrading for one of them and Balban'* status was raised. 
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He would build up a party of his own among the Turkish officers, who 
dominated the court and controlled the provinces, and then wait 
patiently for what the future had in store. But if Bahauddin Balban 
formed a party of his own, an opposition party was also sure to appear. 
Minhaj does not try to hide the fact that* his success excited the 
resentment of his peers. 'The political status (kar-i daulat) of Ulugh 
Khan rose so that other maliks began to envy his good fortune and 
the thorns of jealousy began to pierce their hearts. But God had 
decided that he would be greater than others; so while their jealousv 
increased, the fragrance of the aloes-wood of his power also increased 
in the censer of time.^l 

Alauddin Mas'ud is praised by all historians for appointing with 
the consent of all the maliks and amirs’ his uncle’s sons, 42 Jalaluddin 
and Nasirudin, to the governorships of Kanauj and Bahraich respec- 
tively on 1 Shawxval a.h. 640 (24 March 1243). There was, however, 
another aspect of the affair. Two shahzadas of the familv of Iltutmish 
were now available as ‘alternatives' to the Sultan, if need arose. 
Balban was to derive the greatest advantage from this fact, though 
all Turkish officers agreed in the matter. 

Meanwhile there were troubles both in tire east- and the west of 
the kingdom. 

When Iltutmish dismissed Malik Alauddin Jani from the governor- 
ship of Laklmauti, he appointed to that high post a slave of his, 
Saifuddin Aibek, whom he had purchased from the heirs of Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Chust Qaba and given the title of ‘Yaghan Tut’. ‘Yaghan Tut’, 
who had been governor of Bihar, moved on to Lakhnauti, and Malik 
Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, another Turkish slave-officer, was 
appointed to Bihar. 43 When ‘Yaghan Tut’ died in a.h. 631 (7 October 
1233-24), Iltutmish appointed Tughan Khan to succeed him. 

After the death of Iltutmish, Aibek Aur Khan, a brave but hasty 
Turk, who was muqta of (the city of) Lakhnauti, fought a battle with 
Tughan Khan, but was slain by an arrow-shot of the latter. ‘This 
brought both sides of Laklmauti, one known as Ral on the side of 
Lahkot and the other known as Birand on the side of Deokot, within 
the control of Tughan Khan.’ 44 Tughan sent his messengers to Raziya 
and was distinguished by the grant of a chatr (canopy) and the red 

41 Minhaj, 286. Minhaj only refers to our hero as Bahauddin Ulugh Khan Balban; 

the title of ‘Ghiyasuddin’ was taben by Balban at his accession and is not used by 
Minhaj. , 

42 Reading har dti bani ‘ amam (two uncles sons) for liar duam (both uncles) in 
. the printed text of Minhaj, 199. 

43 Ibid., Tabaqa 22, No. 5. 

44 Ibid., 243. 
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banner. Tughan got plenty of spoils by plundering Tirhut, but he 
sent presents to Delhi and lemained loyal during the reign of Bahrain 
Shah. 

‘But at the beginning of the reign of Alauddin Masud, Tughans 
adviser ( kad-khuda ), Bahandri Ilila! Saudani, advised him to capture 
the territories of Awadh, Kara, Manikpur and even to entertain 
higher ambitions/ In days gone by when Tughan was amir-i akhur, 
Iltutmish had appointed Malik Qamruddin Qiran Tamar Khan as his 
deputy (i.e. as noib-i amir-i akhur). This had led to an intense hatred 
between them. On the death of Nusratuddin Taisi, Raziya had 
appointed Tamar governor of Awadh, and Tughan’s movements 
against the territories of the sultanat may have been due to his hatred 
of Tamar; but he was unable to achieve anything and went back to 
Lakhnauti. 

About 1243 the Rai of Jajnagar, Nara Sinha I, began to molest 
the frontiers of Lakhnauti. Tughan marched into the territory of 
Jajnagar or Orissa and got defeated on 17 April 1244, at a place 
which Minhaj (who was present) calls ‘Katanin’. Tughan Khan 
appealed to Delhi for help and Tamar Khan was ordered to march 
to his assistance. i\e\t year the Oriya army took the offensive. They 
slew Karimuddin Laghiri, the muqta of Lahkot and a number of 
Musalmans and readied the gates of Lakhnauti on 17 April 1244, 
But just then fast messengers brought the news that help was com- 
ing from Delhi and the Oriva army retreated. 

Tamar fought a battle outside Lakhnauti with Tughan, whom he 
had been sent to support, and succeeded in driving Tughan into the 
city. Tughan asked our historian, Minhaj, to settle terms of peace. It 
was arranged that Tughan would hand over flic province of Lakh- 
nauti to Tamar and go hack to Delhi with the officers who had been 
sent with Tamar. They reached Delhi on 23 July 1244; Tughan was 
well received and appointed to the vacant governorship -of Awadh. 
Two great provinces of the sultanat had changed hands, and the 
central government had no control over the matter. Both Tamar and 
Tughan died on the same night about two years later. 45 

The affairs in the west were managed better. Kabir Khan had 

45 For biographies of Tughan ami Tamar, see Minhaj. Tabaqa 22. Minhaj could 
not be reappointed to his old post because it was not vacant, but he was appointed 
Director of the Nasinah College with the power of managing all its endowments; 
simultaneously he could be appointed qazi of Gwalior, for the simple reason that 
Gwalior was not within the empire; but what endeared him to the public were his 
sermons ( tazkir ) in the Jama Mosque of Dehli. Years later Shaikh Nizamuddin AnTiya 
expressed his appreciation of these sermons. Ilis appointment to the two posts was 
due to tbt recommendations of Bahauddin Balban. 
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declared himself independent at Uchch. But neither he nor his son, 
Abu Bakr, were destined to enjoy their independence obtained 
through treason to the Delhi sultanat. After Abu Bakr s death, Uchch 
had been in charge of a khwaja-sera, Aqsanqar, who was amir-i dad , 
and the kotwal, Mughisuddin. It was natural that Manlcutah, a 
Mongol general, should march to the capital of this disorganized 
principality, which had cast off the yoke of Delhi but had no king of 
its own, in a.h. 643 (1245-46). It was even more natural that the sur- 
viving officers of the Ayazi dynasty should once more desire to come 
under the protection of the Delhi sultanat. Though other amirs were 
hesitant, Balban was firm in advising the Sultan to march against 
the Mongols. His plan was not to fight but to cause Mankutah to fly 
back by various tricks. And in this he succeeded. On 5 Shalian 
a.h. 643 (27 December 1245) when the Indian army had reached the 
Ravi at Lahore, news was brought that the Mongols had raised the 
siege of Uchch and were flying back after setting free their Hindu 
and Muslim captives. The Delhi army marched up to the river Sodra 
and reached Delhi again on 12 Zil Hij a.h. 643 (SO^April 1246). This 
campaign brought back Lahore, which had lost its importance for 
the time-being, along with Uchch and Multan within the Delhi 
sultanat. It also brought Bahauddin Balban to the forefront. But he 
was conscious of the jealousy of his fellow Turkish slave-officers and 
in the next step he took — the conspiracy to replace Sultan Alauddin 
Masud by Nasiruddin Mahmud — he managed to carry all senior 
Turkish officers with him and asked nothing for himself. 

Minhaj, who had praised Alauddin at his accession as an esteem- 
able prince, now changes his attitude to express the new thoughts of 
his patron. ‘During the last campaign’, he tells us, 

‘a body of worthless people had obtained access to Sultan 
Alauddin in secret and incited him to undesirable actions. He 
began to arrest and kill the maliks and was determined on this. 
His former praiseworthy qualities were changed, and he took to 
enjoyments, pleasures and hunting to such an extent that it began 
to affect the work of the government, and the affairs of the state 
were totally neglected. All maliks and amirs by common agree- 
ment wrote secret letters to Sultan Nasiruddin and asked him to 
come to Delhi.’ 46 

‘On 23 Muharram a.h. 644 (10 June 1246) after a reign of four 
years, a month and a day, Alauddin Mas ud was thrown into prison, 
where he met die mercy of God.’ On the same day his successor 
ascended the throne. 


48 Ibid., 201. 
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GENEALOGY 

Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud was the grandson of Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish, and not his son, as is often erroneously stated. Isami, 
whose ancestors were officers of the Delhi court, is very clear about 
the matter: ‘When Shahzada Nasiruddin, son of Iltutmish, the con- 
queror of Hind, died at Lakhnauti, he left a son who was bom after 
his death.’l Ferishta speaks in the same strain. "The name of the 
eldest son of Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish was Nasiruddin. After he 
( Shahzada Nasiruddin) had died in the territory of Lakhnauti, this 
son (Sultan Nasiruddin), who was Shahzada Nasiruddin’s youngest 
son, was bom. Out of love (for his deceased son) Iltutmish gave him 
the same name and strove to educate him.’2 Iltutmish obviously 
wanted the young baby to be considered his son and not his grandson 
for dynastic reasons; so we should not be surprised at the fact that he 
was called the son ( ibn ) of Iltutmish all his life. Minhaj writes: 
‘Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, son of the Sultan, partner ( qasim ) of the 
Amirul Muminin, was bom after the death of ( Shahzada ) Nasiruddin 
at Delhi. Iltutmish gave him the name and title of his eldest son and 
sent his mother to live in a palace in the village of Loni, so that she 
may bring him up there.' 1 2 3 Sultan Iltutmish could not have put away 
his wife for bearing him a son. Nasiruddin Mahmud’s mother mar- 
ried a Turkish officer, Qutlugh Khan; this could hardly have been 
possible for a widow of Iltutmish. 

ACCESSION, POLICY AND CHARACTER 

We do not know when Nasiniddin was taken from the Loni 
palace to be interned in the Daulat Khana; if his government of 
Bahr&ch i vas good, the credit must g a to the ofRcers in charge, for 
he was too young to govern a district. Bom in 1229, he must have 
been sixteen or seventeen when the Turkish maliks invited him to 
Delhi. His mother gave out that he was sick and that she was taking 
him to the capital for treatment. She put him in her own litter during 
the day, but at night he put on a veil arid rode on a horse. So 

1 Isami (Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s edition), 140. 

2 Ferishta, -I, 70. Ferishta obviously implies that Shahzada Nasiruddin had left 
other sons also. Shahzada JalaJuddin, to whom refer-nces are made hereafter, was 
probably a step-brother of Sultan Nasiruddin. 

3 Minhaj, 201-$. 
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accompanied by a few horsemen and footmen he reached Delhi as 
soon as possible and only those involved in the conspiracy knew of 
his coming. On 23 Muharram 644/27 May 1246 he ascended the 
throne at the Qasr-i Sabz ; two days later he held a durbar in the 
audience hall of Qasr-i Firuzah and the people pledged allegiance to 
him. 

Sultan Nasiruddin is generally painted as a man of saintly disposi- 
tion, who had little interest in political or administrative affairs, 
being all the time devoted to prayers and religious observances/* 
This assessment ignores the basic facts of his life. A deeper analysis 
of the pulls and pressures of the time leads us to the conclusion that 
if he turned to religious devotions and rites, it was to escape from 
the terrors of political life. He was essentially political in outlook, 
and that he could keep his head on his shoulders for twenty years 
under these circumstances is no mean compliment to his political 
tact and adroitness. 

During the decade that had passed since Ututmish’s death (1236- 
46) four princes of the royal dynasty had been placed on the throne 
and then deposed and put to death. It was a warning to the young 
man of sixteen; the Shamsi maliks were his sole support; they were 
also his only source of danger. He was prepared to obey them for he 
had no other choice. 'He sought the goodwill of the leaders of the 
army,’ Isami tells us, ‘and was from his heart the well-wisher of 
every one of them.’ The surrender was absolute. ‘He expressed no 
opinion without their prior permission; he did not move his hands or 
feet except at their order. He would neither drink water nor go to 
sleep except with their knowledge.’ This led at least to one good 
result. ‘He reigned (or seemed to reign) like a free man and not like 
the (previous) harassed Shahzadas.’ 5 So long as the Shamsi maliks 

4 Minhaj attributes to the king every martial, administrative and religious virtue 
he can think of, but the following sentence with which he ends his praises proves 
that he did not wish us to take him seriously. ‘According to the unanimous opinion of 
contemporaries (these virtues) were not found in any sultan of the post or in any of 
the emperors ( muluk ) of ancient times/ (207). Minhaj had to praise both his patrons; 
so we find him giving the title of ‘Sultan’ to Bahauddin Balban and of Sultanus 
Salatin’ to Nasiruddin Mahmud. In the fifteenth year of the reign Minhaj remarks: 
‘Though according to the Traditions of the Prophet, Ulugh Khan has the status of a 
father with reference to the king, he is more obedient and submissive than a thousand 
newly-purchased slaves.’ (320). 

5 Isanti, unlike Minhaj,' does not talk as if there were two sovereigns and the 
picture he gives is sufficiently clear. ‘I have heard’, he says, that Ulugh Khan served 
the king and controlled all his affairs; the king lived in the palace and Ulugh Khan 
governed the empire.’ The long list of religious virtues attributed to Nasiruddin by 
riadition is first put together by Isami. The Sultan took nothing from the public 
revenue but earned his livelihood by making copies of the Quran and selling them 
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were united, Nasiruddin had no difficulty; he would sit on the 
throne and give the orders they recommended to him. But his diffi- 
culties would arise if the Shamsi maliks were broken into two nearly 
balanced parties and he would be risking his neck if he did not join 
the winning group. But in the early years of his reign his path was 
clear. Bahauddin Balban was the chief malik at the capital and the 
Sultan just did what Balban asked him to do. Among other things it 
was Balban’s policy to take the royal standards (which included the 
Sultan) for a campaign every winter against the Mongols, indepen- 
dent Hindu chiefs or rebellious maliks. Minhaj recounts the events 
year by year for the first fifteen years and it will be convenient for 
us to do the same with some necessary digressions. 

FIRST REGNAL YEAR, 644 (19 MAY 1246-47) 

Bahauddin Balban decided on a military demonstration on the 
north-western frontier. There was no enemy to fight, but the Khokar 
chief had acted as a guide to the Mongols, ‘for the simple reason that 
the government of Delhi was unable to protect the Indus frontier . 
The royal standards started from Delhi in Rajab (November/ 
December 1246) and the Ravi was crossed on 10 March 1247. The 
royal standards remained at the Sodra river, but Bahauddin Balban 
was sent forward to plunder the Salt Range (Koh-i Jud) and the 
precincts of Ninduna. He reached the Indus but had to return as no 
cultivated village or town had been left anywhere and no provisions 
could he obtained for the army. The Sultan started back from the 
Sodra on 15 March 1247. Balban and his troops probably returned 
later. 

SECOND REGNAL YEAR, 645 (8 MAY 1247-48) 

There was a civil war among the Mongols; so Bahauddin Balban 
decided on a campaign in the Doab. A fort called Talsindah, built 
by a Hindu chief in the Kanauj district, was taken after a stiff fight. 
The royal standards reached Kara on 17 March 1248. From here 
Balban was sent against a Hindu chief, whose name is incorrectly 
written as ‘Dulki wa Mulkf. ‘He was a rana in the territory between 

secretly. ‘He was one of the chosen people of God, always absorbed in thoughts of 
Allah. . . Some people say he was a saint, while others put him among the prophets. . . 
I have heard so many good things of this famous long that I cannot recount them all* 
(150-1). 

We have no business to question Ibe sincerity of Nasiruddin V religious devotions; 
where Isami after the passage of a century saw so much smoke, there must have been 
some fire. But no one claims that Nasimddin, like the Umayyad Caliph Umar If, con- 
sidered administrative matters on the basis of any religious principles or that he had 
any Influence on the policy of the stat?. 
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the Jumna and Kalinjar. The rana defended his place from morning 
to sunset and fled at night. What he could not take away fell into 
Balban’s hands. The royal standards reached Delhi on 20 May 1248. 
Minhaj says that he wrote a short book of verse on the campaign, 
called Nasir-i Namah ; and in reward for it the king gave him an 
annual in am (gift), which he had been getting regularly, and Balban 
gave him a village in Hansi, the income of which was 80,000 pals. 
Jalaluddin Mas ud Shah, the king’s step-brother, who was the muqta 
of Kanauj, came to see him and was granted the iqtas of Sambhal and 
Badaun. But after some time a sudden fear seized him and he fled 
from Sambhal to Santurgarh in the Sirmur hills, where he could 
expect the protection of the rana of the place. 

THIRD REGNAL YEAR, 6 4 6 (26 APRIL 1248-49) 

The king did not go far, but Balban and the maliks were sent 
with a large army to attack Ranthambhor and to plunder the 
Kohpayah of Mewat and the territories of Bahar Deva, who was ‘the 
greatest of the rais of Hindustan’. Minhaj’s account does not hide the 
fact that the campaign was a failure. Malik Bahauddin Aibek was 
killed, by the Hindus at the foot of the Ranthambhor fort while 
Balban was fighting on another side. The discomfited army reached 
Delhi on 18 May 1249. 

Charges were brought against the chief qazi of the empire, 
Imaduddin Shafurqani, and he was dismissed from his post at the 
Qasr-i Safed on 29 March 1249; Qazi Jalal Kashani was appointed in 
his place on 11 June 1250. 

F O U.R TH REGNAL YEAR, 647 (16 APRIL 1249-50) 

There was, according to Minhaj, a general desire that the daughter 
of Bahauddin Balban should be the queen or malka-i jahan; so she 
was married to the king on 2 August 1249. The following appoint- 
ments were made on 16 October 1249. Bahauddin Balban was given 
the office of regent or naih-i mamlakat ‘with full power to control the 
army and the administration’, and in consonance with his new post 
his status was raised from that of a malik to that of a ‘Khan’. The title 
Ulugh Khan or Premier Khan was considered most appropriate. 
Ulugh’s younger brother, Saifuddin Aibek, who had formerly been 
amir-i akhur, was appointed to the post of amir-i hajih, now vacated 
by Ulugh and enrolled among the Khans with the title of Kashli 
Khan. Malik Tajuddin Tabar Khan was appointed naih-i amir-i hajih 
and Alauddin Ayaz Raihani (son of the historian Minhaj) was ap- 
pointed naib-i vakildar. Ikhtiyaruddin Aibek Mui-daraz (of the long 
hair) was promoted from the post of naih-i amir-i akhur to that of 
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amir-i akhur. These appointments along with others, which Minhaj 
has not recorded, must have made Ulugh Khan all-powerful at the 
centre. It was high time for Ills rivals to move also. His early achieve- 
ments, according to Minhaj, had made other (Turkish) maliks envious 
of him and the thorns of jealousy were rankling in their hearts. 6 

STRUGGLE OF IZZUDDIN DALBAK KISHLU KHAN 
WITH SKEK KHAN 

At the accession of Alauddin Mas'ud, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan? (also known as Balban-i Buzurg and Balban-i Zar, ‘Balban of 
the White Hair) had given up his right to the throne, such as it was, 
in return for the territories of Nagaur, Mandor and the Siwaliks. 
When Ulugh Khan led Alauddin Mas'ud and his forces to the fron- 
tier and drove away the Mongol Mankutah, he assigned Multan to 
Kishlu Khan, and Lahore and Tabarhinda (Bhatinda) to his own 
uncle's son, Malik Nusratuddin Sher Khan Sanqar. Ferishta, on the 
authority of Barani, credits Sher Khan with the construction of the 
forts of Bhatinda and Bhatnir. 8 9 Uchch, for the time-being, seems to 
have been left in the hands of the officers of the extinct Ayazi 
dynasty. 

Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan came to Delhi and demanded 
Uchch and Multan in return for Nagaur and the Siwaliks. The king 
acceded to his demand, but after seizing Uchch and Multan he refus- 
ed to hand over Nagaur, and the Sultan and Ulugh Khan had to 
march against him to secure his submission. 

Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh, whose position as the successor of 
Jalaluddin Mankbami had been extremely difficult, attacked Multan 
by way of Bunyan but died during the struggle .9 Ilis followers, how- 
ever, kept his death a secret and succeeded in persuading Kishlu 
Khan to hand over Multan to them peacefully. When Kishlu found 
But their deception, it Wfis too late, for the fort was in the hands of 
the Qarlighs. Sher Khan, however, succeeded in seizing the fort 
from the Qarlighs and put his own officers in charge of it. Kishlu 

8 Minhaj. Tabaqa 22 on the Turkish Maliks, No. 24. Biography of Ulugh Khan. 

7 To prevent confusion between the two Balbans, some medieval historians refer 
to Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan as Balban-i Buzurg or the senior Balban and to 
Bahauddin Balban Ulugh Khan (later Sultan Chiyasuddin Balban) as Balban-i Khurd 
or tbe junior Balban. It js more convenient to refer to them by the titles they held a* 
Kishlu Khan and Ulugh Khan. Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan must be carefully distin- 
guished from Ulugh Khan’s younger brother, Saifuddin, who had the title of KasWi 
Khan. 

8 Vd. I. 70. 

9 Bunyan is often referred to in the course of this reign. It was probably a town 
in Afghanistan, which has now disappeared. 
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retaliated by laying siege to Multan for two months in 12 50 but his 
failure was complete. W Sher Khan then laid siege to Uchch; the 
garrison closed the gates and prepared to fight. But Kishlu Khan, 
who happened to be outside Uchch at the time, went straight to 
Sher Khan’s camp, relying upon that tie of brotherhood among the 
Shamsi maliks, which demanded that they should deal fairly with 
each other ‘since they were of one family and of one “nest.”’ Sher 
Khan treated him well but would not set him free till he had ordered 
his officers in Uchch to hand over the citadel to Sher Khan. When 
this had been done, Sher Khan allowed him to proceed to Delhi. 
Ulugh gave to Kishlu Badaun as his iqtn. The Siwaliks in future years 
are referred to as the 'iqtas of Ulugh Khan. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH REGNAL YEARS, 

648-649 (5 april 1250-52) 

Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani died in February 1251, and on 31 July 
1251, Minhaj was appointed Plead Qazi for a second time and also 
given tlie judicial government ( masnad-i huhimat ) of Delhi. ‘On 25 
ShaTian a.h. 649 (12 November 1251) the royal standards moved 
towards Gwalior, Chanderi, Namol and Mahva. Malwa was nearly 
reached during this campaign. Jahar (Deva) of Ijar, the greatest rai 
of the region, who had five thousand horsemen and two lakhs of foot- 
men, was defeated and the fort of Namol, which he had constructed, 
was conquered and destroyed.’ It was a mere plundering raid and 
does not seem to have destroyed Jahar Deva’s power. 

The position at the end of 1250 was briefly as follows. The cen- 
tral government was under the control of Ulugh Khan as naib-i 
mamlakat and his younger brother, Kashli Khan, as amir-i hajib; the 
whole of Sind had come within the power of their cousin, Sher Khan, 
while distant Lakhnauti was in the hands of an erratic and disloyal 
officer, Yuzbek Tugliril Khan, for whose appointment Ulugh Khan . 
had been responsible. Apart from his over-all control of the empire, 
Ulugh Khan had been assigned the territories of Hansi and the 
Siwaliks and some minor regions; Nagaur, taken from Izzuddin 
Balban Kishlu Khan, had been assigned to Ulugh Khan’s younger 
brother, Saifuddin Kashli Khan. What then of the rights of other 

10 Minhaj tells us that he received a letter from his sister, who was somewhere in 
Khurasan, telling him of her distress. The king and Ulugh Khan provided him with 40 
slaves and 100 ass-loads of goods to send to his sister. He had to proceed in the sum- 
mer of 1250 to arrange for their transport from Multan to Khurasan. He met Sher 
Khan somewhere on the Bias. On the day he reached Multan, Izzuddin Balban also 
arrived to besiege it. He had no alternative hut to remain in Izzuddin’ s camp. ‘The 
heat was intense.’ (290). 
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Turkish slave-o (Beers? 11 Surely too much political power and terri- 
tory had been monopolized by one family group and its allies, and it 
seemed to many Turkish officers that a readjustment was necessary. 

SEVENTH RECNAL YEAR, 650 (14 MARCH 1252-53) 
The chief topic of the remaining nine years of Nasiruddin’s reign, 
of which Minhaj has left us an account, is the struggle of the two 
groups of Turkish khans and maliks for power, and it is necessary to 
examine his approach to the problem. ‘Gratitude is a necessary 
virtue’, he says, and since he owed more to Ulugh Khan than to any 
one else, he naturally praises Ulugh Khan more than others. But he 
was under obligations to almost all Turkish maliks, and so far as 
possible he overlooks their crimes even when they amounted, as in 
the case of Sher Khan and Kishlu Khan, to an attempt to deflect the 
Mongol invasions from Persia and China to northern India. (Further, 
si nce he proposed to publish his book d ur ing his life-time, he haato 
'protect himself "and the interests ot his Uhnily against any unforeseen 
—cha ri pcs in the~Tnrkish political ~fegimeT~P7i the o ther han d. _he w as 
under no obligation toTmaducldin Haitian, an Indian political adven- 
<turer, whcThaq no f ollowing-e it her-a mong-therTlirkislro fflms o r -ihe 
public, and faad~l)eerr".de ad_f.Qr_abQutIeigt>t— 1 years— when Minhaj 
brought his "Hook t o a close. Th e great mal iks of the opposition party, 
Though defeated, were s till a live, and~~Mihliaj~had~no- desire to be 
unfair- to them. Buljhe dead Raihan could' be - blamed-for all their 
fault s-and-irohody was concemedf to defend h im. \ 

The chief opponent of Ulugh Khan was Husamuddin Qutlngh 
Khan, son of Alauddin Jani, Iltutmish’s governor of Bihar; he was 
considered by many to be the most senior of the Turkish maliks. 
Qutlugh’s chief supporter was his son-in-law, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan, whom Slier Khan had deprived of his frontier provinces. The 
rest were trimmers, who were induced in the end to cast their lot 
with Ulugh Khan. It must be added that both parties realized that 
the position of the Turkish slave-officers in northern India was so 
insecure that they could not undertake the risk of a civil war. 
EIGHTH REGNAL YEAR, 651 (3 MARCH 1253-54) 

On 22 Shawwal a.h. 650 (27 December 1252) the royal standards 
started in the direction of Ghazni and Lahore by way of Uchch and 
Multan. . . In this campaign all the maliks and khans of the provinces 
joined the royal standards. Qutlugh Khan from Bayana and Izzuddin 
Kishlu Khan from Badaun accompanied them till the Bias.’ The 


11 Ibid., 215-16. 
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object was not to fight an enemy but to solve a domestic problem. 
Minhaj tells us that Tmacluddin Raihan in secret changed the atti- 
tude of the Sultan and the maliks towards Ulugh Khan’. Whether he 
was commissioned for the enterprise by Qutlugh and Kishlu or offer- 
ed them his services on his own initiative cannot now be discovered. 
But he certainly could not have started the enterprise off his own bat. 
Minhaj says that an attempt to assassinate Ulugh failed. But this suspi- 
cion seems unfair. Till that time the idea of assassination as a political 
weapon had not entered the mind of either part}'; what the opposition 
wanted was an equitable distribution of posts and territories. ‘Since 
they could not achieve what they wanted, they agreed together, 
came to the royal pavilion and requested: “Ulugh Khan should 
go to his iqta.” ’ The Sultan, who was then at Rohtak, ordered Ulugh 
Khan to depart and Ulugh Khan left for Hansi on the last day of 
Muharram a.h. 651 (1 April 1253)., 

In obeying peacefully the orders of the young Sultan of twenty- 
three, Ulugh Khan took the wisest course possible. Qutlugh, Kishlu 
and Raihan had got a temporary advantage, but the opinion of the 
Shamsi maliks on second thoughts was sure to change in Ulugh’s 
favour. Raihan, according to Minhaj, insisted that Ulugh Khan 
should vacate Hansi and go to Nagaur so that the post of amir-i hajib 
along with the iqta of Hansi may be given to Shahzada Ruknuddin. 12 
Again Ulugh Khan obeyed. His younger brother, Kashli Khan, was 
deprived of the office of amir-i hajib and sent to govern the iqta of 
Kara. The post of wazir was assigned to Malik Muhammad Nizam 
Junaidi in June or July 1253. The post of Head Qazi was taken from 
Minhaj and given to Qazi Shamsuddin Bahraichi (22 September 
1253). Izzuddin Balban Kishlu Khan became naib-i amir-i hajib ; 
_Raihan was appointed vakildar. ‘All appointments made by Ulugh 
Khan were changed or overthrown and the stable condition of the 
government was upturned owing to the improper judgement of 
Raihan.\ Minhaj forgets to tell us what office or territory was given 
~lcTQuthigh Khan. Bahar Deva, the Rai of Ranthambhor — ‘the great- 
est, noblest and highest of the rais of Hindustan’ — fought a battle 
with Ulugh Khan, but Ulugh won the battle and returned victorious 
to Nagaur.. 

The problem of Sher Khan, who held the Sind provinces, still 
remained. ‘At the beginning of Shawwal (3 November 1253) the royal 
standards started for the conquest of Uchch, Tabarhinda and 
Multan.’ But the Sultan remained on the Bias and an army was sent 
against Tabarhinda. Sher Khan, like his cousin, decided not to fight. 

12 He was the son of Sultan Nasiruddin, and must have been a minor. 
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He left India and went to Mangu Qa-an. Minhaj assures us that he 
was received by Mangu with honours, but the Mongol high com- 
mand had already drawn up its extensive plans for expansion in 
China in the east and in Iran, Iraq, Syria and Egypt in the west. 
Sher Khan could not change these plans, but his going to the Mongol 
court rendered him unfit in all eyes for holding charge of India’s 
frontier provinces after he had returned from his futile mission. His 
Indian iqtas were assigned by the reigning group to Malik Arsalan 
Khan Sanjar in February 1254; Sher Khan’s officers seem to have 
offered no resistance. 

Concerning the party now in eclipse, it is best to let Minhaj 
describe it : 

( The condition of the oppressed, who were subjected to dismissal 
and tyranny owing to the absence of Ulugh Khan and were driven 
to a comer, was like that of fish out of water and of the sick with- 
out sleep; from mom to night and night to morn they prayed to 
God that Ulugh Khan may return to power again, and that the 
darkness of Raihan may be turned into the sunlight of Ulugh 
Khan. The*' prayers of the distressed were accepted, and the vic- 
torious banners of Ulugh Khan moved towards the capital. The 
reason for it was this. The maliks and officers of the court were 
either Turks of pure birth or high-born Taziks. jlaihan was an 
unworthy eunuch from the tribes of Hindustan; nevertheless, he 
commanded high-born officers. All were offended and could not 
bear the disgrace any longer. Owing to the minions of Raihan it 
was impossible for the author for six months or more to come out 
of his house or go to the Juma prayers. What must have been the 
condition of others, every one of whom was a Turk, a world-con- 
quering malik and a commander accustomed to overthrowing his 
opponents?’^ ) 

^The attitude of the Qutlugh-Kishlu group was probably more 
liberal towards the Indian Musalman s and the Hindu chiefs as some 
future events were to show, but this fact must have gone against them 
among the closed circle of Turkish slave-officers. In any case, Ulugh 
Khan, working from Nagaur, succeeded in winning over the majority 
of Turkish officers, including even those appointed by the Qutlugh- 
Kishlu group, to his side. The scales were no longer evenly balanced. 
XINTII REGNAL YEAR, 652 (21 FEBRUARY 1254-55) 

Towards the fag end of the winter the Sultan marched to the 
source of the Rahib or Ramganga. The Hindus of Katehr (Rohil- 

13 Ibid., Tcbaqa 22, No. 24 (Biography of Ulugh Khan). 
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khand), who had killed Raziul Mulk Izzuddin Damishi, were severe- 
ly punished. On 27 April 1254, the wizarat was given to Najmuddin 
Abu Bakr for a second time. 

C After the rainy season news came of 'the gathering of the maliks’. 
‘In short, the (Turkish) maliks of Hindustan, from the territory of Kara 
and Manikpur and the city of Awadh, which is in the north, to 
Badaun, and from Tabarhinda, Sunam and Samana and the Siwaliks, 
requested Ulugh Khan to return to the capital. Arsalan Klian marched 
with his army from Tabarhinda and Ban Khan from Sunam and 
Mansurpur. Ulugh Khan collected his army in Nagaur and the 
Siwaliks, and Jalaluddin Mas'ud Shah joined them from Lahore. 
They moved towards the capital.’ We are left to conclude that, in 


case no agreement was reached, Sultan Nasiruddin could be replaced 
by his step-brother, Jalaluddin/) 

C_The Sultan, under Raihan s_ guidance, moved from Delhi to 
Sunam while Ulugh Khan and the opposition maliks were at Tabar- 
hinda. Raihan, who had already put his neck in the noose, may have 
urged the Sultan to fight, but the Sultan and the Turkish maliks with 
him had no such intentions. The two armies in their movements took 


care not to come within fighting distance but to remain near enough 
to negotiate. The Sultan’s attitude, if one may attempt to interpret it, 
was one of non-concern; the two Turkish parties must decide their 
policy and he would accept any arrangement they desired. ‘A number 
of amirs from the two sides began to talk of peace; the mischief- 
maker for both sides was Raihan.’ \ 

f v Minhaj tells us how tire negotiations took place. ‘Qirrat Qimar, a 
special slave-officer of Ulugh Khan, came from his army. Husamud- 
din Qutlugh (Khan), the malik of the black banner famed for his age, 
was appointed to discuss every matter in full with him and Qutbud- 
din Hasan Ali (Ghuri).’ Both parties agreed that Raihan , should be 
dismissed from the court and sent to govern Badaun. Qutlugh may 
have promised Raihan his personal protection, but both parties join- 
ed in compellingTnrrT'to leave the court. The other term s of the 
agreement are not given by Minhaj. It seems probable that Qutlugh 
Kir an was promised the governorship of Awadh and Kishlu Khan his 
former iqtas of Uchch and Multan; Ulugh Khan was to return to 
Delhi and hold his former post of naib-i mamlakat • with full powers, 
and his control of the central policy left both opponents and neutrals 
at his mercy. ‘To complete the arrangement, Izzuddin Balban Kishlu 
Khan was sent to the camp of Ulugh Khan on 15 December 1254, 
and Ban Khan Aibek Khitai came to the royal camp.’ On 29 Decem- 
ber Minhaj was commissioned to give the promises necessary to all 
opposition Turkish officers. Next day Ulugh Khan and officers of , 
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both parties came and kissed the royal hands. Delhi was reached on 
21 January 1255.^ 

TENTH REGNAL YEAR, 653 (10 FEBRUARY 1255-56) 

( Minhaj says that the new year began with ‘a strange event in the 
haram of the Sultan and no one knew of the secret’. But from what 
he proceeds to state this event could only have been the marriage of 
the Sultan's mother with Qutlugh Khan.R* The mind of the Sultan 
was alienated from his mother, the Malka-i Jahan, and as she was 
the wife of Qutlugh Khan, they were assigned the iqta of Awadh and 
ordered to go there (16 February 1255).' Minhaj was appointed 
Chief Qazi of the empire and given the judicial administration of 
Delhi for the third time (2 May 1250)^ 

The most shocking event at the court was the public assassina- 
tion of Malik Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri at Ulugh Khan’s order. 
Minhaj was driven to utter an official lie, but Isami gives us the cor- 
rect facts. Isami’s grandfather, Izzuddin, who had brought him up 
under his fostering care, had been a sipah salar in Sultan Balban’s 
army, and his great grandfather, Zahiruddin Isami, was a vakildar of 
Sultan Nasiruddin. A canopy or chatr in those days was one of the 
symbols of royal authority, and Ulugh Khan, returning to power 
once more, wanted Sultan Nasiruddin to hand over the royal chatr to 
him. He feigned to have fallen ill and did not come to the court for 
a few days. The Sultan became anxious and sent a hajib to inquire 
about his welfare. Ulugh Khan replied that he had fallen ill owing to 
his longing for the chatr, and that he wanted a white chatr with a 
willow-wand under it and a gold cup at the top in place of an eagle. 
The Sultan, whom circumstances had reduced to a nonentity, 
readily agreed to part with bis chatr and humbly replied; T am pre- 
pared to part with my own chatr ; do whatever you like.’ The next 
day Ulugh Khan appeared in the court with a chatr over his head. 
This horrified the old nobility, and Malik Qutbuddints Hasan Gburi 
made some sarcastic remarks. Ulugh Khan was incensed and made 
up bis mind to set an example by punishing the insolent malik. One 
day he brought some assassins with him, and when Qutbuddin Hasan 

14 It Is difficult to guess the reasons for the lady’s behaviour, for Qutlugh Khan 
was a man of advanced age. But a court dominated by Ulugh Khan and his daughter 
may not have been to her liking. 

15 Since the murder of Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri was a well-known fact, Minhaj 
had to use his words with care and throw suspicions on the wrong quarters. ‘During 
Babi II they conveyed statements of Qutbuddin Hasan Ah, who had been natb-i 
mamJakat, to the royal ear. Since these statements were against the royal wishes, be 
was arrested on 23 Babi II *_u. 633 (I June 1253) and imprisoned and put to death.' 
( 220 ). \ 
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entered the palace for a formal court assembly, they tore him to 
pieces. The Sultan asked Ulugh Khan what the tumult was about. 
Do not be afraid of this noise , the latter replied, ‘There was a thorn 
that was doing permanent injury to the garden of tire kingdom; 
I ordered it to be tom up and thrown down from the royal roof/ 
The king was deeply pained’, Isami writes, hut he could say nothing 
in the presence of Ulugh Khan. ’16 This is the first recorded political 
assassination of which Ulugh Khan was guilty. When the Chengizi 
Mongols attacked Firuz Koh, Qutbuddin Hasan, son of Ali, was the 
most senior prince of the Ghurid or Shansabani dynasty. Minhaj in 
his Tabaqa (Chapter) on the Mongols gives some account of his 
attempts to resist the Mongols and of his reaching India after many 
hair-breadth escapes. Among the officers of the Delhi sultanat he was 
distinguished by his noble origin. He never took part in any intrigue, 
and was generally respected and trusted. Not being a Turkish slave- 
officer, he was unable to reach the status of a khan, but at the time 
of his assassination he held the iqta of Meerut, which was transferred 
to Kashli Khan. 


C ‘Malik Tajuddin Mah Peshanl had been assigned Bahraich and for 
this reason he had been arrested and imprisoned by Qutlugh 
Khan. But Tajuddin set himself free by a manly trick, crossed the 
Ghagra on a boat and marched against Bahraich with a few 
horsemen. Divine destiny had ordered the good fortune of the 
Turks to rise and of die Indians to decline. Railian was defeated, 
captured and put to deadi in Rajab 653 (August/September 1255). 
His death ruined Qutlugh Khan’s pIans/ 1 7 ^ 

Nevertheless, Qutlugh Khan, as governor of Awadh, refused to 
obey die royal commands, which he knew to be the orders of Ulugh 
Khan, and odier Turkish officers also joined him. The royal command 
finally transferred him from Awadh to Bahraich, but he disobeyed it 
also. An army was sent against him under Tajuddin Tabar Khan and 
Bektam Aur Khan; the two armies came face to face at Samramau in 
die Badaun district; Aur Khan was killed; Tabar retreated to Delhi 
and was appointed governor of Awadh. But Awadh had still to be 
conquered and it was obvious that the whole royal army would be 
needed for the enterprise. Ulugh Khan collected all the soldiers he 
could and reached Awadh in Muharram 654 (February 1256). 
Qutlugh and his officers retreated before the royal army, crossed the 
Ghagra and disappeared into the unknown. Ulughs pursuit of them 
proved fruitless. 

16 Isami, Mehdi Hasan’s text, 152-56. 

17 Minhaj, Tabaqa 22, No. 12 (Biography of Balban). 
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ELEVENTH RECNAL YEAR, 654 
(13 JANUARY 1256-57) 

As soon as the royal army had returned to Delhi, Qutlugh re- 
appeared. ‘But as he was unable to establish his power in Hindustan,’ 
Minhaj says, 

“he retreated to Santurgarh and established his power in the 
Sirmur hills. Everyone served him for he was a great malik and 
had claims on all officers of the court and the Turkish rnaliks. 
Wherever he went, they honoured him on account of favours 
received in the past and with an eye to the future. When he 
sought refuge in Sirmur, Rana Dilpat Hindi, who had a great 
position among the Hindus, consented to serve him for it is their 
custom to protect the innocent.’ 1 8 

Ulugh Khan succeeded in capturing Santurgarh, but both the 
Rana and Qutlugh Khan escaped and the latter moved westwards to 
join Kishlu Khan, who had rebelled. 

TWELFTH RECNAL YEAR, 655 
(19 JANUARY 1257-58) 

After getting Uchch and Multan as the result of the settlement of 
1255, Kishlu had got into touch with Halaku Khan through Malik 
Shamsuddin Kert of Ghur. He gave his son as a hostage and asked 
for a Mongol shuhna to be sent to his court. But Halaku was m no 
position to give him any assistance, and Kishlu decided to rebel 
against Delhi on his own responsibility. He was joined by Qutlugh 
Khan; ‘they turned towards Sunam and Samana and began to 
appropriate territories’. Ulugh Khan with his brother, Kashlt Khan, 
and his cousin, Sher Khan, marched from Delhi with the whole 
armv of the kingdom; by an unfortunate oversight, Delhi was left 
quite defenceless. Somewhere in the precincts of Samana and Kaithal 
the armies came so near that there was a distance of 10 karohs only 
between them. All well-wishers of the Turkish regime were frighten- 
ed at the idea of a conflict. The armies that came face to face’, 
writes Minhaj, ‘consisted of brothers and friends — two forces from 
one court, two armies from one house, two linings from one garment.’ 
Ulugh Khan divided his army into two parts — one led by Kashli 
Khan and the other by Sher Khan. But at the same time he began 
negotiating with the opposition rnaliks; he was prepared to accede 
to their demands for offices and territories on condition of obedience 
and loyalty. 

18 Ibid., Tabaqa 22, No. 12 {Biography of Balban). 
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But while war and peace were pending in the balance, some poli- 
tical lilama ( dastarbunds ), like Shaikhul Islam Qutbuddin and Qazi 
Shamsuddin Baliraichi along with some state-officers ( kulahdars ), 
wrote secret letters to Qutlugh and Kishlu, asked them to march on 
Delhi and promised to hand over the gates to them; simultaneously 
they began to canvass for them in Delhi and took an oath on the 
right hand from every one’. Their message, as given by Minhaj, seems 
to be substantially correct: ‘The gates are in our hands. You should 
come, to the capital. There is no army in Delhi. You are high officers 
of the court and there are no strangers in-between. If you come here 
and join the royal court, Ulugh Khan will remain with the army out- 
side and matters will be settled according to your wishes.’ 

‘How can a secret be kept’, asks the Persian poet, Hafiz, ‘to dis- 
cuss which meetings have been called?’ Ulugh Khan’s agents inform- 
ed him of what was happening and he sent urgent messages asking 
that the writers of the letters be expelled from Delhi. This was done 
and the city-gates were closed. Alauddin Avaz m krai, the naib-i 
amir-i ha jib, Ulugh-bek, the kotwal, Jamaluddip commppuri, and the 
officers of the ministry of war did all they com witlprotect the city. 
On the most critical night even the amirs, srd Sher / and the distin- 
guished men of the city were asked to defer Bhalramparts. 

When the letters from Delhi reached was^ Kishlu and Qutlugh 
started immediately for Delhi. In spite Maine summer heat, they 
rode about 100 karohs (some 200 miles je km reached the suburbs of 
Delhi on 21 June 1257. But they four /ne gates closed; their sup- 
porters had been expelled from the r/ity two days before. They 
encamped between the Jud garder AcKailugarhi and the city during 
the night and next day they wentyround the ramparts. But there was 
nothing they could do and the- ^decided to return. Some opposition 
maliks went to the Siwaliks; .routlugh Khan seems to have sought 
refuge with Arsalan Khan ftinjar in Awadh; Kishlu Khan returned 
with 200 or 300 horsemen to Uchch bv way of the Siwaliks. But the 
rest of their soldiers sought and found service with the Sultan. The 
Indian soldier in the service of the Turkish slave-officers was not a 
politician but a wage -earner, and he could not afford to follow officers 
who were unable to pay his wages. . Towards the end of the year the 
Mongols under Salin Noyan came from Khurasan to Uchch and 
Multan; Kishlu Khan made an agreement with them and joined the 
camp of Salin. 

CAREER OF IKHTIYARUDDIN Y UZBEK TUG HRIL KHAN 

During these years of tension, Delhi had lost control of the 
eastern provinces and this gave Yuzbek, the governor of Lakhnauti, 
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an opportunity for his misdeeds. Yuzbek, a Qipchak Turk, had start- 
ed his career as a slave of Iltutmish. He took a leading part in the 
slaughter of Tazik officers at Tarain during the reign of Ruknuddin 
Firuz. He was thrown into prison by Bahram Shah but was set free 
on his fall. Alauddin Mas'ud appointed him to Lahore and Tabar- 
hinda for a time, but he quarrelled with one of his fellow-officers, 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Bandar, and began to oppose the king. In 
1246 Ulugh Khan brought him to Delhi and recommended to the 
Sultan that his past offences be forgiven. After some time Awadh was 
assigned to him, but he came to Delhi and got the assignment of 
Lakhnauti in its place. ‘Fury and love of domination’, says Minha}, 
‘were ingrained in Yuzbek’s mind.' 

Yuzbek fought three indecisive battles with the army of Jajnagar, 
but Minhaj says that he succeeded .in the fourth battle. lie conquered 
the territoiy of Armardun; the Rai fled and all he had fell into the 
hands of Yuzbek. 

'On rehmw n » wl - Lakhnauti he began opposition to the king, and 
raised thre\r. N A L ies ( chatrs ), red, black and white (over his 
head). He bm 2 5 7 arm y from Lakhnauti to the city of Awadh 
and had his JchT ecited under the title of "Sultan Mughisud- 
din”. After two wb an, t royal contingent in Awadh sent a Turkish 
amir running to hitoJo 1 frighten him with the report that the 
whole royal army hm: drived. Yuzbek was disheartened; he got 
into a boat and returrk^.to Lakhnauti. All the inhabitants of 
Hindustan — Hindus and^ ta isalmans, religious scholars and state- 
officers — considered this a<?. ns> f Yuzbek to be unpleasant. He had 
been guilty of treason and rdUMIion against his own king. Inevit- 
ably the result of this evil dee!’ overtook him and he was over- 
thrown root and branch.’ 19 * 

Yuzbek next decided to attack Kamrup. The Rai of Kamrup was In 
no position to resist him and retired to a comer while Yuzbek plun- 
dered the city and captured the Rais hereditary treasures. The Rai 
sent messengers promising to pay a heavy tribute, if he was reinstat- 
ed; lie was also prepared to keep the coinage and the Khutha in Yuz- 
bek’s name, but Yuzbek would not hear of a compromise. Then the Rai 
tried another trick, which seems odd, but we have to remember that 
Yuzbek was a very odd man. The Rai ordered all his soldiers and 
subjects to offer their allegiance to Yuzbek on condition that he 
would sell them his com at any price he may fix. The trick succeeded 
and Yuzbek sold away all his com. Before the rabi crop could be cut, 


J9 Ibid., 263. 
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the Rai and his subjects revolted. They also opened all the river-dams. 
Left without any food, the Lakhnauti army decided to retreat. But 
the Hindus had closed all routes bv water as well as the open plain. 
Yuzbek found a Hindu guide to lead them by the foot of the hills. 
But here too the Hindus blocked their progress. Yuzbek while riding 
an elephant was mortally wounded on the breast bv an arrow, and 
his family and followers were captured. Brought before the Rai, 
Yuzbek asked for a last favour — to have a look at his son. The favour 
was granted; Yuzbek looked at his son and gave up the ghost. 

THIRTEENTH R'E GN T AL YEAR, 656 
(8 JANUARY 1258-59) 

Slier Khan wanted to seize Tabarhinda from Arsalan Khan, to 
whom it had been legally assigned and who was prepared to defend 
it. Both were summoned to Delhi for a settlement. Arsalan Khan was 
given Awadh and Sher Khan was given Tabarhinda for the time- 
being. But the conflict between him anc? Arsalan Khan continued. 
Both had been in touch with the Mongol high command and Ulugh 
Khan was not prepared to trust either of them with a frontier pro- 
vince. So next year (February 1259) he called Sher Khan to Delhi for 
a second agreement. The frontier town of Bhatinda was given to 
Nusrat Khan Sanqar Sufi, and Sher Khan was given the territories of 
Kail, Bavana, Bilaram, Jalesar, Mihr, Mahaban and the fort of 
Gwalior. He was in possession of these lands when Minhaf finished 
his book in June or July 1260. 

FOURTEENTH REGNAL YEAR, 657 
(28 DECEMBER 1258-59) 

In the previous vear there had been fear of a Mongol invasion 
and all officers had been summoned to Delhi. Report was brought 
that Arsalan Khan and Qutlugh Khan had delayed in coming. The 
Indian summer had set in but Ulugh Khan insisted on marching 
against them in spite of the heat. Qutlugh and Arsalan dispersed 
their soldiers among the villages, and sent a message that if the royal 
army was withdrawn, they would present themselves as loyal officers 
at the court. True to their promise, Qutlugh and Arsalan appeared 
before the Sultan on 27 May 1258. 7n spite of the opposition and the 
disturbance of the territories of which they had been guilty, Ulugh 
Khan received them with great honour and dignity .’20 Further, on 
his recommendation, Lakhnauti was assigned to Qutlugh Khan and 
Kara to Arsalan Khan within two months. But, as Ferishta rightly 


20 Ibid., Tabaka 22, No. 12 (Biography of Balban). 
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remarks, the end of Qutlugh Khan is hidden behind a veil. He may 
have died a natural death, but it is more likely that, in consonance 
with Ulughs new policy of doing away with the rivals who had 
harassed him for a long time, he was either poisoned or assassinated. 
Minhaj makes two statements about Lakhnauti which completely 
ignore Qutlugh’s appointment and existence. ‘On 18 December 1238 
the territory of Lakhnauti was assigned to Malik Jalaluddin Mas'ud 
Jani. 21 . . . On 8 June 1259 a treasure, cash, plenty of costly vessels 
with two elephants came from Lakhnauti to the court; Ulugh Khan 
acknowledged the service and sent to Izzuddin Balban Uzbek, who 
had despatched the elephants and treasure, a misal for the whole 
territory of Lakhnauti.' 22 

Ulugh Khan’s younger brother, Kashli Khan, who was governor 
of Meerut, died in June or July 1259; his post and territories were 
granted to his son, Alauddin, generally known as Malik Chajju. On 
19 September 1259, a son was bom to the Sultan from the daughter 
of Ulugh Khan. 

FIFTEENTH REGNAL YEAR, 658 
(18 DECEMBER 1259-60) 

The main event of this year was the arrival of Halaku's envoys 23 
Ulugh Khan ordered them to be kept waiting at Marutha till he had 
prepared a proper spectacle for them — a mass of devoted soldiers and 
inhabitants ana a large number of human heads and corpses to show 
the two aspects of the power of the state. 

21 Ibid., 225-28. 

22 Ibid., 313. 

23 The coming of the Mongol envoys had no political or diplomatic purpose, but 
since they had come, a proper reception for them had to be arranged. The curious 
circumstances that led to their coming are thus explained by Minhaj. 

Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh wanted his daughter to he married to Ulugh Khan’s 
son. Ulugh considered the matter to be of sufficient importance for the despatch of a 
special envoy, Jamaluddin Ali Khalji, for the purpose. Jamaluddin was captured by 
Kishlu Khan’s officers and taken to his court. There, in the presence of the Mongol 
envoys, he declared that he was going to Halaku and his envoys informed Halaku of 
Jamaluddin's coining. Consequently, Nasiruddin Qarligh at Bunyan had no alternative 
but to write a letter to Halaku in the name of Ulugh Khan, but of course without 
his knowledge, and send Jamaluddin with some presents to Halaku. Halaku at Tabriz 
welcomed this envoy from a distant land. When Jamaluddin was returning, Halaku 
ordered the shtshna of Bunyan, the son of Amir Yaghrish, a well-known Musalman, to 
go with him (to Delhi). He also ordered that no Mongol horse under the control of 
Salln Noyan axis to step into the. territory of Sultan Nasiruddin, and if any horse did 
so, its hands and feet tcere to he cut off. This was an order to Salin Noyan only; it 
was not a treaty and it was not binding on Salin’s successors. 

This account raises one difficulty. Nasiruddin Hasan Qarligh had died at the siege 
of Multan before 1250. Why did Halaku’s envoys take such a long time in coming? 
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In the hill-tracts round the city,’ Minhaj tells us, ‘there lived 
wicked men who robbed travellers, plundered the Musalmans and 
desolated the villages of Haryana, the Siwaliks and Bayana/24 Three 
years before this, Malka, a Hindu of gigantic stature, had stolen the 
camels belonging to Ulugh Khans officers and distributed them up 
to Ranthambhor. Ulugh Khan was unable to do anything at the time 
owing to die fear of a Mongol invasion. Now he went to this hill- 
tract and plundered it for twenty days. His public offer was one tanka 
for a severed head and two tankas for a live rebel. In addition to this 
250 notables were captured along with 142 horses; and six bags of 
tankas , amounting to 30,000, were seized from the rais and ranas. 
After Delhi had been ornamented in the Mongol fashion with 
sufficient severed heads and corpses stuffed with straw, and 200,000 
footmen and 50,000 horsemen had also been collected, the Mongol 
ambassadors were taken from Kailugarhi (or Shahr Nau) to the Qasr-i 
Sabz, where the Sultan was holding his audience. The public stood 
in twenty rows, shoulder to shoulder, on both sides of the street. 

The show, which probably took place in April 1260, led to no 
public treaty or understanding. But it certainly showed Ulugh Khan’s 
capacity for controlling affairs. 

Minhaj before closing his work in the summer of 1260 records 
that Izzuddin Kishlu Khan had gone to ITalaku’s court and returned, 
that he was sending messengers to Delhi and it was to be hoped that 
all would be well. 25 Isami, however, tells us that Ulugh Khan march- 
ed to Multan and captured it. 2 ® Kishlu Khan had gone to the Punjab, 
leaving Multan in charge of his son, Muhammad. Ulugh treated the 
young man well, but he fled to his father after three or four days. 
Kishlu decided that it would be unwise for him to challenge the 
army of Delhi in the Punjab. So he established himself at Bunyan 
and from here, with Mongol help, he made two unsuccessful attempts 
to reconquer his old iqtas; these attempts failed and we hear no 
more of Kishlu Khan. This was the end of Ulugh Khan’s second great 
rival. His control of the Delhi sultanat seems to have been complete. 

END OF THE SHAM SI DYNASTY; 

ACCESSION OF BAEBAN 

When Ulugh Khan compelled Sultan Nasiruddin to hand over 
the royal chair or canopy to him and arranged for the assassination 
of Malik Qutbuddin Ghuri during a public meeting at the palace, he 

24 Ibid., 313. 

25 Ibid., Tabaqa on the Shamsi Maliks (No. 10). 

26 Futuhm Sahtin, 148-50 (Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s edition). Here, as elsewhere, 
Isami makes an enror about the sequence of eyents. 
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was, in fact, giving notice to all persons connected with the court 
and the government that his ambitions were not to be trifled with. 
But knowledge of bis designs for the throne was not confined to 
politicians only. Amir Khurd in his Siyarul Aulia, while referring to 
Ulugh Khans visit to Shaikh Farid at Ajudhan during Nasiruddin's 
reign, savs that 'in those days Ulugh Khan Balban had an excessive 
desire to acquire kingship .'27 Unfortunately, we have no contemporary 
political history either for the last six years of Nasiruddin’s reign 
or for the whole reign of Balban, though we have contemporary 
records of some events, like the death of Balban's son, Khan-i 
Shahid. Balban's power as naih-i mamlakat was very great but in- 
secure, and he felt this painfully. Why then did he stay his hands for 
six years? Several reasons suggest themselves. lie was afraid of the 
Mongol power, but Halaku’s defeat at the hands of the Egyptians 
and his subsequent death must have brought relief to Ulugh. Mangu 
had died in China in 1260 and with him the central power of the 
great Mongol empire had vanished. Ulugh had crushed Qutlugh and 
Kishlu, but he had to make sure of the attitude of the other Turkish 
slave-officers whose consent was necessary for the legality of his 
accession. 

Ziauddin Barani is silent about the mode of Sultan Nasiruddin’s 
death; presuming on this silence, the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi declares 
that the Sultan died of an illness, and this comfortable conclusion has 
been accepted bv most medieval waiters. But this statement, first, 
leaves unexplained the complete physical annihilation of all the des- 
cendants of Shamsuddin Iltutmish. Secondly, two authorities now' 
available were unknown to our medieval historians. Ibn-i Battuta, 
W'ho in his Rehla gives a brief account of the preceding sultans of 
Delhi, explicitly states : 'Subsequently his naib (i.e. naib-i mamlakat) 
killed him (Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud) and became king.' 28 Isami. 
whose Futuhut Salatin was not properly studied by any medieval' 
historian, emphatically declares that Sultan Nasiruddin was poisoned, 
and that this fact was known to the citizens of Delhi. 

It must be remembered in this context that when Saffah and 
Mansur killed all living members of the Ummayad dynasty in order 
to make their own Abbasid dynasty secure, they were setting the 
pattern for all later Muslim dynastic revolutions. It is not known how 

27 Siyarul Aulia, 79. 

28 Rehla, Arabic text, Vol. II. 22. It was perhaps not explained to Ibn-i Battuta 
y is ndian friends that the word naib here does not mean deputy or lieutenant hut 

indicated a special office like the tcazir-l muttaq or absolute wazfr of the Abbasid*— 
f ^ 2l * r "™ >nl ldn<* could appoint or dismiss but with whose work he could not 
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far Ulugli Khan’s knowledge of Islamic history went, but he had no 
alternative but to follow that pattern. 

Bv 1266 Sultan Nasiruddin had probably reached his thirty-sixth 
year. Ulugh Khan was twenty or perhaps twenty-four years older. 
Nasiruddin had four sons— Malik Ruknuddin Firuz Shah, Malik 
Shihabuddin Muhammad Shah, Malik Tajuddin Ibrahim Shah and 
Malik Saifuddin Bahram Shall. Whether the son whom Ulugh Khan s 
daughter bore the Sultan in 1259 is included in this list is not known. 
When in 1253 the Qutlugh-Kishlu group came into power, they 
appointed Shahzada Ruknuddin as amir-i hajib, but since he was too 
young, the duties of the office were to be performed by Kishlu Khan 
as naih-i hajib. When Ulugh Khan returned to power, the young 
shahzada was deprived of his office. 23 In addition to these four 
shahzadas, many other descendants of Iltutmish must have been living 
at the time (1266-67). 

Isami says that the two young sons of the Sultan used to go about 
enjoying life with the two young sons of Ulugh Khan. Once while 
drinking together in a garden, the sons of Ulugh claimed that their 
father was ‘the wisest and the most prudent man of the age*. ‘Though 
he has the maturity of age and we are inexperienced,’ the two 
shahzadas replied, 'we can by a trick make him alight from his 
horse.’ A bet of eighty dinars was made. Some days later when one 
of the shahzadas was riding in the field with Ulugh Khan, he 
dropped his whip, as if by accident, and then looked helplessly at 
the Khan. The Khan jumped down from his horse, picked up the 
whip and gave it to the shahzada. Later on when his sons informed 
him of the bet, he ordered the eighty dinars to be paid. But he began 
to reflect — as he must have reflected a thousand times before. ‘He 
said in his heart’, Isami tells us, ‘ “that the sons of the king have begun 
to resort to tricks. One day by trickery and deceit they will arrest 
me, bind me and put me to death.’” It was a question of survival 
between him and the Shamsi dynasty and its well-wishers. ‘He reflected 
over the matter day and night’, Isami continues, ‘and I have heard 
that after careful planning he carried out a wicked design. Poison 
was administered to the king, there was a tumult all over the city, 
but the king died in a.h. 665 (1266-67).’ 30 

29 Both Minhaj and Barani give a list of the Sultan’s sons, near relations and high 
officers at the beginning of every important reign, but owing to the negligence of the 
copyists difficulties arise in interpreting them. Thus with reference to the four names 
here, some copies say * abna (sons) while others say ‘aqraba (relations), but since 
Minhaj refers to Ruknuddin as Shahzada in the text itself and has added the suffix of 
Shah to the names, the word 'abna' (equal to shahzadas) is obviously correct. 

30 Isami, 156-57. 
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But whatever the tumult in Delhi, Ulugh Khan had no difficulty 
in. ascending the throne with the title of ‘Ghiyasuddin Balban. He 
took all necessary steps to extinguish the old dynasty. ‘Overtly or 
secretly’, Ferishta tells us, ‘he killed many of the descendants of 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish whom he considered to be his rivals for the 
throne.’3l ‘When Ulugh Khan ascended the throne,’ Isami remarks, 
‘the teeth of the officers were broken; they all came under his control 
without any argument or reasoning.’ Many khans and maliks, who 
had figured so prominently in the former reign, are not referred to 
now. We do not know what happened to Minhaj and his son, Ayaz, 
and to ‘the earthly goods' Minhaj had collected so carefully. 

Ghiyasuddin Balban, on his part, began to talk and behave like a 
superman and a hereditary king, a descendant of the mythical 
Afrasiyab, who by a gift of God was above ‘all those ills that flesh is 
heir to*. 


31 Ferishta, Vol, I, 78. 
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PEODLEMS FACING BALBAN AFTER HIS 
ACCESSION 

Balban was confronted with a number of problems after his 
accession to the throne. As a matter of supreme policy, he had to 
make those very weapons, which he had used for his rise to power, 
ineffective and blunt, so that no one else may be tempted to use them 
again. This necessitated a complete readjustment of the relations of 
the Sultan with his nobility. The maliks and amirs were to be taught 
that kingship was beyond them and that there was absolutely no 
question of rivalry or competition between the crown and the 
nobility. He had to close a long chapter of the .tussle of the Turkish 
slave-officers, in which he himself had played a very prominent role 
in a capacity which he was not prepared to recognize now. Apart 
from everything else it necessitated the reestablishment of die power 
and dignity of die Delhi sultan and — for India— a new, if transient, 
theory of kingship. 

The second and more immediate problem before Balban was the 
restoration of law and order. As naih-i mamlakat he had attempted 
to maintain peace by erratic and wholesale killings; he could not 
have failed to realize that law and order could only be maintained 
by a permanently established military and police regime, but either a 
Mongol invasion or the rebellion of a malik had prevented him from 
doing the needful. Balban realized diat his position as a sultan would 
be judged by the peace — or, as he preferred to call it, the justice — 
he gave to the country. With respect to law and order, there were 
four problem-areas before Balban — the suburbs of Delhi; the Doab; 
the trade-routes, specially the road to Awadh; and the rebels of Katehr 
(Rohilkhand). Concerning the first three, the disorder that prevailed 
and the measures taken by Balban are graphically described by 
Barani. 

T have heard from reliable narrators that Sultan Balban devoted 
the first year of his reign to cutting the forest round Delhi and sup- 
pressing the Meos. He came out of the city, pitched his army-camp 
and considered the suppression of the Meos the most important of 
state enterprises. Owing to the worthlessness. . . of the successors of 
Ututmish and the weakness of Sultan Nasiruddin, who had reigned 
for twenty years, the Meos in the neighbourhood of Delhi had grown - 
in power' and multiplied in numbers. They came into the city at 
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night, broke through tlae walls into the houses and molested the 
people in other ways. The people of Delhi were unable to sleep 
owing to the fear of the Meos, who had also plundered all the inns 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. And just as the Meos had multiplied 
and become bolder, so jungles of thick and large trees had also grown 
all round Delhi. Mischief-makers in the Doab and on the side of 
Hindustan boldly indulged in robbery. The roads (to Delhi) were 
closed on all sides, and it was impossible for carawans and traders to 
come and depart. Finally, owing to the fear of the Meos, the western 
gates of the city were closed at the time of the afternoon prayer, and 
no one had the courage to go out of the city after that time either to 
visit the sacred tombs or to enjoy by the side of the Sultani (Shamsi) 
tank. But even before the afternoon prayers (the Meos) molested the 
water-carriers and slave-girls, who went to fetch water from the tank; 
they took off their clothes and left them nude. 

‘Balban devoted a whole year to suppressing the Meos and cut- 
ting the forest round Delhi. He put many Meos to the sword; he 
built a fort at Gopalgir and established many thanas (military posts) 
and assigned them to the Afghans; the land (allotted for the mainte- 
nance) of the thanas was made tax-free. In these conflicts Yak Lakhi, 
a favoured slave of the Sultan, was killed by the Meos. The Sultan 
with his sword secured many people of God from being molested 
and plundered by the Meos. From that time till now the city has 
been secure from the Meos.’ 1 

After suppressing the Meos, the Sultan turned towards the Doab. 
The towns {qashas) and the territories of the Doab were assigned to 
iqtadars, who had the requisite means. Balban ordered the villages 
of the disobedient to be totally destroyed; the men were to be killed 
and their women and children were to be seized as spoils. The 
forests were to be cut down completely. Some great amirs with their 
enormous armies sat down to accomplish this task. They annihilated 
the disobedient, cut down the forests, removed the mischief-makers 
and reduced the ra iijijat of the Doab to obedience and submission.' 

Barani continues; 

After completing the Doab enterprise, Balban twice marched 
out of the city to open the road to Hindustan (Awadh). He went to 
Kampil and Patiali and stayed in those territories for five or six 
months. He put robbers and rebels unhesitatingly to the sword; the 
route to Hindustan was opened and carawans and merchants could 
come and go in peace. A lot of the plunder of that region came to 
Delhi, where sla\ es and cattle became cheap. At Kampil, Patiali and 


1 Baiani, 50. 
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Bhojpur, which were the great centres of robbers on the road to 
Hindustan, strong forts and high and spacious mosques were con- 
structed. The Sultan assigned all the above-mentioned three forts to 
the Afghans and the arable land attached to the forts was made tax- 
free ( mafruz ). Owing to the Afghans and other Musalmans enjoying 
tax-free land, the towns (of the region) were made so strong that 
highway robbery and plunder of travellers were totally removed from 
tire route to Hindustan. From that time till now some three genera- 
tions ( qarns ) have passed, and owing to the construction of the forts 
and the stability of the military posts ( thanas ) the route to Hindustan 
has become a well-trodden path and robberv has been totally sup- 
pressed. Also during this campaign the fort of Jalali was constructed 
and assigned to the Afghans; thus the houses of robbers became a 
military post. The land of Jalali was also made tax-free. Jalali, which 
had formerly been the home of robbers, who plundered, now became 
the homeland of the Musalmans and of the guardians of the roads — 
and has remained so since then/ 

While tlie Sultan was bus}- with these enterprises, it was conti- 
nuously brought to his notice that the rebels of Katehr had grown in 
numbers. ‘They plundered and desolated the villages of the raiyyat 
and molested the territories of Badaun and Amroha; then- insolence 
was a public fact; they had become so powerful that they ignored 
the authority of the iqtadars of Badaun and Amroha, and owing to 
their strength the ivalis (rulers) of the neighbouring districts could 
not interfere/ Balban decided that the suppression of Katehr was a 
task for the imperial army. He returned from Kainpil and Patiali to 
Delhi and ordered the contingents of the central army to get read}', 
giving out that he would go hunting to the hill-tract ( Kohpayah ). But 
when the army was ready, he marched towards Katehr and reached 
the place after two nights and three days. Barani writes as if Balban 
ordered a general massacre of all male population. But this is absurd, 
for the Sultan had gone there to protect the peasant against those 
who plundered him. ‘However, Balban remained in the territory for a 
few days. The blood of the mischief-makers ( mufridan ) of Katehr 
flowed on the ground; corpses were piled up before ever}' village, 
and the stench of the decomposing corpses reached the bank of the 
Ganges. . . From that time to the end of Jalaluddins reign, no rebel 
raised his head in Katehr/ 2 

Later Balban marched to the foot of the Jud hills (the Salt Range) 
and punished the rebels there. As a result of these military operations 
he got so many horses that their price went down in the market and 


2 Ibid., 55 - 59 . 
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a horse could be purchased for 30 to 40 tankas , 3 Thus within a few 
years the Sultan created peaceful conditions in every disturbed area 
and made all recalcitrant elements obedient to his authority. 

CONSOLIDATION PREFERRED TO EXPANSION 

As soon as law and order was established in all parts of his 
kingdom, Balban had to choose between ‘consolidation’ and ‘expansion’ 
as the guiding principle of his administrative policy. Though every 
inch an imperialist, he preferred to adopt a policy of consolidation. 
This decision was based on a realistic appraisal of the situation. 
(1) The Hindu chiefs within the empire were on the look out for an 
opportunity to overthrow the yoke of the Delhi sultan; their activities 
had to be watched and they had to be brought under the control and 
hegemony of Delhi. (2) The Mongol presence so close to Delhi as the 
Bias was a source of grave concern, and if effective checks were not 
created, the storm could burst any moment. When his generals, Adil 
Khan and Tamar Khan, suggested to him the conquest of ‘Gujarat, 
Malwa and other provinces of Hindustan which had been under the 
sway of Aibek and Iltutmish’, Balban thus stated his policy: 

‘It will not be an act of wisdom to leave Delhi and to go on distant 
campaigns in these days of turmoil and insecurity, when the 
Mongols have occupied all the lands of Islam, devastated Lahore, 
and made it a point to invade our country once every year. . . If I 
move out of the capital, the Mongols are sure to avail themselves 
of tire opportunity by sacking Delhi and ravaging the Doab. 
Maintaining peace and consolidating our power in our own king- 
dom is far better than invading foreign territories, while our own 
dominion is insecure. Further, the newly-conquered areas will 
require competent officers and well-equipped armies, which I am 
unable to spare at the present juncture. I have, therefore, made up 
my mind to face the Mongols with strong and organized forces; but 
if I get an opportunity, I shall undoubtedly subdue the rest of 
Hindustan and extend the frontiers of my kingdom.’ 4 

Balban devoted all his energies to the consolidation of areas 
already under his control and never allowed his imperialistic ambi- 
tions to gain the upper hand. 

THEORY OF KINGSHIP 

Balban is perhaps the only sultan of Delhi who is reported to 
have discussed at length his views about kingship. He never missed 

3 Ibid., 60. 

4 Ibid., 50-51 ' 
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an occasion for saying something about the exalted office of the sultan 
and the obligations of the king. That tin’s was necessary in order to 
place the crown on a high and dignified pedestal and eradicate all 
possibilities of conflict and contest with the nobility can hardly be 
denied, but one cannot fail to discern the complicated working of 
an inferiority complex and guilty conscience behind these frequent 
exhortations. By dinning into the ears of his maliks and amirs, most 
of whom were his quondam colleagues, again and again that kingship 
was something divinely ordained, he wanted to wash off the stigma 
of being a regicide and impress upon their minds that it was Divine 
Will that had brought him to the throne and not the poisoned cup and 
the assassin’s dagger. Besides, the absence of any reference to his 
manumission in the pages of Minhaj and Barani is significant. Perhaps 
he was never manumitted and this basic legal disqualification to rule 
over the people, he tried to cover under a shrewdly designed mask 
of 'divine commitment’ of regal authority. 5 

Balban’s theory of kingship derived its form and substance from 
Sassanid Persia, where kingship had been raised to the highest possible 
level, and its supernatural and divine character was publicly accepted, 
so that only a member of the Sassanid imperial dynasty could ascend 
the throne. He looked to the legendary heroes of Persia as his political 
ideals and tried to emulate them as best as he could. The basic 
elements of his theory of kingship were the following: 

(1) Kingship is the vice-regency of God on earth ( hiyabat-i khudai), 
and in its dignity it is next- only to prophethood. The king is the 
shadow of God ( zilullah ) and his heart is the repository of divine 
guidance and radiance. 6 In tire discharge of his kingly responsibilities, 
he is at all time inspired and guided by God. The actual implication 
of this concept was that the source of a king’s power lay, not with 
the nobles or the people, but with God only, and consequently his 
actions could not be the subject of public scrutiny. This was a subtle 
religious device to sanctify the exercise of his despotic authority. 

(2) External dignity and prestige were emphasized as essential 
for kingship. 7 Balban maintained throughout his reign a great distance 
from the masses, and carried it to such lengths that he firmly refused 
to talk to the common people. A rich man of Delhi, Faklrr Baoni, 
bribed the officers . of the the household to secure him an audience 


5 Ibid., the substance of Balban’s theory of kingship will be found in his advice 
to Sultan Muhammad (G8-80) and to Bughra Khan (92-10(1). 

6 Ibid., 70. 

7 Ibid-, 33-85. 
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with the Sultan, but tlie Sultan turned down the request of his 
officers. 8 

(3) His emphasis on die dignified parts of kingship made him a 
stickler for decorum. He never appeared in the court without his full 
regalia and royal paraphernalia, liven his personal servants never saw 
him without his royal apparel, socks and cap. 9 

(J4) A distinction between the high-born and the low-born was 
constantly emphasized by Balban, and any contact with low-born 
people or their appointment to any office in the administration was 
considered by him as derogatory to the dignity of a ruler. He dis- 
missed low-born persons from all important offices and sharply rebuked 
his courtiers for having selected Kamal Mahiya r, a convert to Islam , 
for the post of mutasarrif of Amroha. 10 ^YVhcn I happen to iook a fa 
low-born person, every artery and vein in my body begins to agitate 
with fury, 11 be is reported to have remarked."^ 

8 ibid. 

9 Ibid., S3. 

C, 10 Barani (36-37) gives us an idea of how Balban behaved on such occasions. As 
soon as Kamal Nlahivar confessed that he was ‘the son of a Hindu slave', Balban got 
up in wrath and retired from the court to his private chamber. Every one was afraid 
of what would happen. First, Add Khan Shamsi Ajami, Tamar Khan, Mahkut Umara 
Fakhruddin Kotwal and Imadul Mulk Rawat-i Arz were called to the royal presence; 
after them the five officers (kardaran ) — Alauddin Kashli Khan, Malik Nizamuddin 
Bazghala, the nai b-i amir-i hajib, the naib-i takildar and khas ha jib Isami — who were 
concerned in making the recommendation, were also summoned and asked to sit. 
‘Today’, Balban said, addressing the first four high officers, 'I have toterated in my 
brothers son, Kashh Khan, and Nizamuddin Bazghala something I would not have 
tolerated in my own father; they have brought the low-born son of a slave before 
me with the recommendation that he should be given the khwajgi of Amroha on the 
ground that he is capable and efficient in officc-worlc,’ Then he turned to Add Khan 
and Tamar Khan and added: ,‘You are old friends and comrades of mine. You know 
very well that I am a descendant of Afrasiyab and that the genealogy of my ancestors 
can be traced to him. I know that God has created me with the quality that I cannot 
bear the sight of a mean and low-bom man in a government office of responsibility 
and trust.' 

C. One has to admit that power is never ridiculous — while it lasts. But power based 
on such foundations does not last long. 

II Ibid., 36-37. Saiyyid Adiraf Jahangir Samnani (ob. 1405) gives the name of the 
officer involved in the recommendation of Muhammad Mahiyar and says that he was 
an expert in audit and accounts (ihn-i muhanba u.a hindusa) and was selected for 
appointment to Chanderi. ( Maktubat-i Aihrafi, Aligarh Ms. f. 67a). 

Barani is our only source of information for Balban’s theory of kingdUp and of his 
views about the high-bom and the low-born. Isami does not say a word about the 
subject. Since Barani himself held similar views concerning birth, it is difficult to 
determine as to how far he has attributed his own views to Balban. It should not be 
forgotten that in his Falawa-i Jahandari be has mentioned all these views as his own. 
(See English translations The Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate, by Prof. Habib 
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(5) Genealogy became a fad with Balban. He traced his own 
genealogy to the mythical Afrasiyab of Firdausi’s Shah Nama and 
mentioned it in his court with a deep sense of pride and arrogance . 12 
Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani writes in one of his letters that 
Balban made very thorough inquiries about the families of all his 
officers and government servants. Expert genealogists had assembled 
in Delhi from all parts of die country to help him in determining die 
family status of these persons. 13 

(6) Balban believed that kingship was not possible without 
emulating Persian customs and ways of life. In eveiy detail of his 
family and public life he meticulously followed Persian traditions. 
To his sons born before his accession to the throne he gave the names 
of Mahmud and Muhammad, but his grandsons, born after his acces- 
sion, were named Kaiqubad, Kaikhusrau and Kaikaus after the Persian 
kings. 

Balban looked upon the administration of justice as one of the 
foremost duties of a king. 14 This was one of the redeeming features 
of his despotic government and must have won the affection .and 
admjration^of the common man. Whenever anv case of injustice or 
harshness towards the common man came to his knowledge, he flew 
into a rage and did not hesitate to punish his officers or even his 
relatives. His bands (intelligence officers) kept him fully posted with 
the activities of the imperial officers in different parts of the empire. 15 
If a barid failed to report any act of high-handedness on the part 
of the local officers, an exemplary punishment was inflicted upon him. 
A barid of Badaun was executed and his body was exhibited on a 
gibbet for such a dereliction of duty. 16 Malik Baq Baq, father of 
Qara Beg, the iqtadar of Badaun, and Haibat Khan, father of Malik 
Qiran, the iqtadar of Awadh, were severely dealt with — the former 
being put to death and the later being forced to pay 20,000 tankas as 
dhjat (mulct or compensation money for murder) for killing menial 
servants. 17 

But though just in disputes concerning individuals, Balban threw 

and Dr. Afsar S. Klian, 97-101). The probability cannot be ruled out that what Barani 
presents as the contemptuous treatment of the low-born by Balban was really the 
treatment of non-Turks, which Barani twisted in order to suit his theory of birth. 

12 Ibid.. 37, 39. For Afrasiyabi Turks, see Raverty, 900-10 footnote; JRAS , 
1898, 467-502. 

13 Maktubat-i Ashrafi, (Ms.), f. 76a. 

14 Barani,. 40, 44. 

15 Ibid., 45. 

16 Ibid., 40. , , . 

17 Ibid., 40-41. Both Qara Beg and Qiran had distinguished careers under 

Alauddin Khalji. 
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overboard all his principles concerning justice and fairplay when 
cases of an individual versus the state came before him, or where his 
own personal and dynastic interests were involved. In such cases he 
cared neither for justice nor for fairplay nor for the shariat, and acted 
in the most unscrupulous manner.^ 

Very often Balban referred to the need of obtaining sanction from 
the Caliph for the exercise of political authority. He knew about the 
fall of Baghdad and the fate of the Caliph, but he insisted on the recog- 
nition of political authority from the Caliph, as the supreme head of 
the Muslim political community. The name of the deceased Khalifa 
was inscribed on his coins and read before the congregation in the 
Khulba. ‘It was', observes Dr. R. P. Tripathi, ‘a sort of challenge to 
the Mughal Khaqan, for it amounted to : “The Khalifa is dead, long 
live the Khalifa.” ' 19 
balban’s court 

Balban organized his court on the Iranian model and emulated 
the etiquette and ceremonials of the Sassanids meticulously in all 
details.20 With his face bright as the sun and his beard shining like 
camphor , 21 he sat on his throne with the dignity of the great Sassanid 
kings. A sixteenth century writer, Fazuni Astarabadi, says that he had 
a long face, a long beard and a very high crown so that from the tip 
of his beard to the top of his crown it measured nearly a yard . 22 To 
the effect of this awe-inspiring personality were added the grandeur 
of the court and the meticulous adherence to minor details of etiquette 
and ceremonial. Hajibs, salahdars, jandars, chaushes, naqibs, etc. stood 
around him in solemn silence. The Sultan insisted on sijda (prostration) 
and paibos (feet-kissing) being performed by all enjoying the privilege 

18 Ibid., 47. ‘I have also heard from the narrators of the Balbani regime, that in 
spite of his generosity and justice and lots of prayer and fasting, which have already 
been described, Balban was a cruel tyrant in punishing rebels and opponents. lie 
would annihilate a whole army and city for the crime of rebellion. In meting out 

' punishment to rebels he did not waver a needle’s breadth from the traditions of 
tyrants. In establishing the awe and prestige of kingship, he showed no fear of God. 
In Idlling and binding bold rebels, he threw aside all the principles of religion and 
did whatever he considered to be beneficial for his few days of kingship, whether 
permitted by the shariat or not The love of power totally overcame him when 
punishing rebels. May be, he got secretly poisoned in their wine or sharbat many 
Shamsi khans and maliks, whom he considered to be his partners in the kingdom and 
a danger to the throne, but killing them publicly would have earned him a bad 
reputation and reduced his prestige.' 

19 Some Aspects of Muslim Administration in India, 36-37. 

. 20 Barani, 25, 50. 

21 Ibid., 30. 

22 Buhaira (printed at the press of Mirza Amanullah, Iran, ajb. 1328), 12. 
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of appearing before him. No joke or loose talk was possible in his 
presence. 23 Only a few trusted maliks and confidants sat- behind the 
throne; all others kept standing before him in order of their rank and 
position. The Sultan maintained the dignity of his exalted office by 
his grim and serious looks. Nobody ever saw him laughing or talking 
in a light mood. Storms of personal grief came in his life with un- 
expected fury but, though they killed the man in him, they could 
not disturb the routine of the Sultan.24 To the last moments of his 
life this stickler for court-decorum scrupulously followed every detail 
of that exacting programme which he had set for himself. 

On festive occasions the court presented a gala appearance. 
Embroidered carpets, brocade curtains, variegated cloths and gold 
and silver vessels dazzled the vision of the spectators. The voice of 
the ushers went as far as two karohs. ‘For days after these festivals’, 
writes Barani, ‘people talked about the decorations of the court.’ 
Emissaries of foreign countries were dazed and bewildered when 
they visited his court. When the Sultan rode out in procession, Sistani 
soldiers accompanied him with unsheathed swords. ‘The shining of 
the sun, the glittering of the swords and the brightness of his face 
all taken together made a remarkable show.’ The shouts of ‘Bismillah’, 

‘ Bismillah ’ (In the name of God), rent the atmosphere as the royal 
cavalcade moved out. This display of power, authority and dignity, 
which was inseparably associated in his mind with his theory of 
kingship, made the most recalcitrant elements in the countiy sub- 
missive and struck awe and terror into the hearts of the people. 

BALBAN AND THE TURKISH NOBILITY 

A chip of the same block, Balban knew fully the strength as well as 
the weakness of the Turkish governing class. His strength lay in the 
support of this class, but he had to guard against three things: 
(a) Repetition of the earlier story of the tussle between the crown and 
the nobility; (b) Competition between his sons and the Turkish nobles 
for the crown of Delhi after his death; and (c) Monopolization of 
power by the Turkish nobles in the frontier areas. The methods that 
he used for this purpose proved quite disastrous in the larger interests 
of the Turkish governing class in India. (I) He mercilessly killed every 
member of Iltutmish’s family. (2) He made free use of both poison and 
dagger in order to remove talented Turkish nobles who might 
challenge his descendants. (3) He delivered a death blow to the group 
of ‘Fortv’ ( Turkan-j Cliihalgani) to which he himself belonged, killed 

23 Barani, 33. 

24 Ibid., UO, 
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its leading members and completely destroyed its corporate life, which, 
despite mutual rivalries and jealousies, could have been successfully 
used in times of conflict with the non-Turkish elements. (4) He killed 
his own relatives, like Slier Khan, on grounds of pure jealousy. Barani, 
who does not seem to have had the Tabaqat-i Nasiri of Minhaj within 
his reach, depicts Sher Khan as a valiant defender of the Indian 
frontier against the Mongols. This is absurd. Minhaj does not refer 
to any battle in which Sher Khan fought the Mongols. Worse than 
that, he had gone to Mangu Qa-an. The Mongols offered him no 
immediate assistance, but very naturally there was a suspicion that 
he had sold himself to them. Balban, who was then naib-i mamlakat, 
rightly decided that Sher Khan could not be trusted with frontier 
provinces like Uchch and Multan, and gave him in return extensive 
territories round about Delhi, where he would be under the eyes of 
the central government. Sher Khan did not come to Delhi at Balban’s 
accession and during the next four or five years. Then Balban had 
him poisoned. 25 

Anxious to secure his personal and family interests, he completely 
ignored the interests of the Turkish governing class. He destroyed 
the talent amongst the Turkish nobles so ruthlessly that when the 
Khaljis entered the field as competitors for the throne against them, 
they were completely outmanoeuvred and defeated. Balban’s respon- 
sibility for the fall of the Turkish power in India cannot be denied. 
His consolidation programme, no doubt, ensured the continuance of 
the Delhi sultanat and paved the way for the further expansion of the 
sultanat under the Khaljis, but his attitude towards the Turkish nobility 
crippled it and reduced its life-span. 

REORGANIZATION OF TIIE ARMY 

Balban’s political experience had taught him that the army was 
the main pillar of the government; hence it had to be reorganized 
before any other department of the state. 26 The traditions established 
by Iltutmish had received a setback and, therefore, a complete reor- 
ganization of the army was necessary. 

(1) Balban increased the numerical strength of the forces and 
appointed several thousand loyal and experienced officers in the 
central contingents ( qalb-i a ala) of his army. Their salaries were 
increased and villages were assigned to them in lieu of their salaries.27 

(2) Enhancement of the emoluments of the soldiers and keeping 

25 Ibid., 65. 

26 Ibid., 29. 

27 Ibid., 29. 
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them happy and satisfied was an essential part of Balban’s military 
policy. He advised his son Buglira Khan : ‘Consider no expense for 
the army as too great and let your ariz (muster-master) engage himself 
in maintaining the old and recruiting new troops and keeping himself 
informed about every expenditure in his department/28 

(3) To keep the army vigilant and active, he emphasized the need 
of frequent military exercises. Every winter, in the early hours of the 
morning, he proceeded towards Riwari under the pretext of going 
for a hunt, took with him a thousand horsemen and a thousand archers 
on foot, and returned late at night. This may be correct. But Barani 
very stupidly adds that information of what Balban did was carried 
to Halaku, that Halaku complimented Balban on his foresight and 
that Balban was happy at the compliment. It is unfortunate that our 
historian (Ziauddin Barani), who claims that no history like his had 
been written for a thousand years, should have been ignorant of the 
fact that Halaku had died before Balban’s accession. He makes a 
similar error, but more preposterous, when he says that Halaku (then 
dead) invited Balban’s nephew, Alauddin Kashli Khan, to enter his 
service and promised him half the revenue of Iraq. 29 

(4) Balban kept the object of all campaigns a close secret and 
nobody knew beforehand about his movements or targets. It was only 
on the night previous to his march that he called the outstanding 
maliks and disclosed his aims to them. 30 

(5) When his armies were on the march, he took particular care 
to see that no harm was done to poor and helpless persons. He would 
himself sit and wait with his army and give preference to old and 
sick persons in crossing rivers, bridges and marshes. 3 ! Thus while 
his army was used as a powerful instrument for the liquidation of 
rebels, it won the golden opinion of the common man. 

(6) Balban appointed men of exceptional integrity and devotion 
to look after the army. 

Balban’s qazi-i lashkar was a man of integrity and honestv, whom 
the Sultan and the public respected. But we know very little about 
him. Barani fortunately gives us a somewhat detailed account of 
Imadul Mulk, who was the maternal grandfather of the poet, Amir 
Khusrau. Imadul Mulk, generally called ‘Rawat-i Arz , started his 
career as a slave-officer of Iltutmish and rapidly rose to the post 
of arz-i mamalik (minister of war). During the thirty troubled years 
following Iltutmish’s death, Imadul Mulk kept this important post. 

28 Ibid., 101-2. 

29 Ibid., 55, 114. 

30 Ibid., 60. 

31 Ibid., 45, 
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Balban confirmed him on his accession. lie enjoyed his master’s full 
confidence on account of his honesty, integrity and loyalty. He was 
made independent of the financial control of the wazir. The prosperous 
condition of the army during the reign of Balban was, in no small 
measure, due to him. He used to reward the officers of his ministry 
from his own pocket and took a very keen and conscientious interest 
in their welfare. Very often he entertained his office-staff and requested 
it to abstain from taking bribes from the representatives of the iqtadars 
and not to misappropriate any portion of the salary of the soldiers. 82 

(7) Balban had an old and experienced contingent of one thousand 
soldiers from his khanate days, which he always kept with him. Even 
when he went on hunting excursions these soldiers accompanied him. 
Barani says that Balban recognized by his face every one of the soldiers 
of this unit. 83 

(8) Balban was against pumoseless campaigns. He deliberated in 
his mind long before undertaking any military expedition. All pre- 
parations were made well in advance — without disclosing the target 
— and a year before the actual campaign orders were issued to the 
dhcan-i tvizarat and the diwan-i arz to keep the forces alert and ready 
and to expedite production of war material in the karkhanas. 34 

RESUMPTION OF ‘iQTAS* IN TIIE DOAB 

As a part of his programme for the reorganization of the arm}, 
Balban instituted an inquiry into the conditions and tenures of iqtas 
given to Turkish soldiers. 85 Iltutmish had granted iqtas, big and small, 
on a large scale. Among others, two thousand Turkish soldiers were 
given iqtas in the Doab. The purpose of the grant was two-fold : first, 
to reward the Turkish soldiers for the military services they had 
rendered to the Turkish government in India, and, secondly, to utilize 
them for the consolidation of Turkish rule in the most prosperous part 
of the empire. These assignments carried neither any administrative 
duties nor any financial responsibilities to the central exchequer. These 
small iqtadars were permitted simply to realize revenue from some 
portion of the land in lieu of military service. The dangers inherent 

32 Ibid., 114-10. Barani would have us believe that the office-staff of the Rawat-i 
Arz got its midday meal at his cost. The minister was also very fond of pan; he 'vas 
constantly asking for more and more pans to be brought, and since good manners 
required that persons who came to transact business with the minister should be 
offered pans in the same way, some fifty or sixty slaves were kept busy in preparing 
and serving pans (betel -leaves). 

33 Ibid., 55. 

34 Ibid^ 60. 

35 Ibid., 62 el *eq. 
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in the system were eliminated by Iltutmish’s careful and vigilant 
control of the administrative machinery, but during the years of 
anarchy that followed his death, the entire iqta administration broke 
down and the iqtadars adopted an attitude of defiance towards the 
central authority. The institution of iqtas, which had been adopted 
in order to accelerate the process of centralization, now tended to 
disintegrate and decentralize the political authority. This state of 
of affairs was incompatible with Balban’s ideals of a centralized 
government. He instituted an inquiry into the terms and tenures of 
the iqtas given to two thousand Turkish soldiers in the Doab. Many 
of the original grantees had died by this time, and those who survived 
were too old and infirm to render any military service. With the con- 
nivance of the dhcan-i arz, they retained their hold on the iqtas and 
claimed hereditary rights over them. Balban’s view was that these 
iqtas were given in lieu of military service; when the grantees dis- 
continued to perform their part of the obligation, the contract on tire 
basis of which they held these iqtas became null and void. The 
iqtadars were probably inspired by the Seljuq traditions in claiming 
hereditary rights over these iqtas, but Balban, who looked to Sanjar 
for guidance in many other matters, refused to be guided by this 
example in the matter of the grant of iqtas. 

After a thorough inquiry, Balban issued orders for the resumption 
of these iqtas with payment of some compensation to the holders. He 
assigned 20 to 30 tankas as pension to infirm and old soldiers, while 
those who were young and able-bodied were enlisted as soldiers in the 
regular army and were granted cash salaries. As was natural, this order 
created a great commotion among the grantees concerned. Some of 
the Turkish leaders approached Malik Fakhruddin, the famous kotwal 
of Delhi, to secure tire withdrawal of the imperial order. They had 
brought presents for Fakhruddin, but he declined to accept them 
saying: ‘My words will carry no weight if I accept any bribe from 
you.’ On going to the court, he stood at his place with a melancholy 
and sad face. When the Sultan enquired about the reason for his 
worry, he explained : ‘I have heard that old people are being dismissed 
from the ministry of war. It makes me gloomy to think of niy own 
fate on the Day of Judgement, if old people are to be expelled from 
the favour of God.’ The Sultan understood what Fakhruddin meant. 
Tears trickled down his eyes and he withdrew the entire order. 36 

36 Dr. Habibullah says that only the order concerning the old iqtadars was 
rescinded The rest appears to have been enforced ( Foundation , new edition, 166). 
But Barani is quite clear in stating: ‘The rights of all iqtadars were preserved as they 
stood.’ (64). 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES AND ORGANIZATION 
OF GOVERNMENT 

‘Nature had sewn the gown of kingship on the body of Sultan 
Balban' 37 remarks Barani describing the administrative achievements 
of the Sultan, men he ascended the throne of Delhi, every official 
was in a defiant mood and the entire administrative machinery was 
out of gear. He screwed up all its loose joints and made the bureau- ' 
cracy loyal and subservient to the royal authority. 

Balban’s government, like most medieval governments in east and 
west, was half civil and half military; this was due to the medieval 
conditions of warfare, for government officers could not function un- 
less they combined both civil and military capacities. Military training 
has become a highly specialized subject now owing to the development 
of modem science. During the middle ages the art of wielding the 
sword and the pen had often to be taught simultaneously. 

Balban checked with an iron hand the fissiparous trends that pre- 
vailed in all spheres of political life. He believed in a centralized 
political authority. Most official appointments were directly made by 
him or with his approval. That an almost insignificant appointment 
in Amroha 3 8 could attract his attention shows that he kept a strict 
watch over the entire bureaucratic machinery. Provincial governors 
had to submit periodical reports to him. A very efficient audit system 
controlled the financial activities of the governors. In view of the 
difficult position of the frontier provinces, Multan and Lakhnauti, he 
ultimately appointed his sons as governors of these regions. Balban 
was not prepared to give an opportunity to any noble or officer to 
consolidate his position in a sensitive part of the empire and give him 
the trouble that Tughril had done. If the rvardenship of the western 
marches was to be a stepping-stone to kingship, none except his 
eldest son was to be in charge of that area. 

Since Balban himself had been once instrumental in devising insti- 
tutions — like the naib-i mamlakat — for curtailing the power of the 
monarch, he saw to it that there was no great concentration of power 
in the hands of any officer. He reduced the position of the wazir by 
taking away the military and the financial powers from him. The 
appointment of Khwaja Hasan as wazir was an indication of his atti- 
tude towards the institution of the wizarat and the type of functions 
that a wazir was expected to perform. With the separation of financial 
and military authority, the chances of usurpation of power by any 
government functionary were totally eliminated. 

37 Barani. 32. 

38 Ibid., 39, 
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Balban felt that a despotic government needed the services of an 
efficient and loyal spy system for its smooth functioning. His secret 
reporters kept him well posted with all that happened in every part of 
the kingdom. The activities of his sons ,39 relatives, provincial gover- 
nors, army officers, government servants and the public were watched 
and reported by the spies. Balban took particular care in the appoint- 
ment of bands (intelligence officers). It was only after a thorough 
investigation about his character, integrity and even genealogy that a 
person was appointed as baridA 0 The successful maintenance of 
bands, who were officers known to the public, as well as secret spies, 
without creating demoralization and distrust among the people, 
required great tact on the part of the Sultan. On this point Balban 
thus advised his son: ‘Informers and spies should not be allowed to 
come anywhere near the court, for their closeness to the ruler terrifies 
obedient and trustworthy friends and their confidence in the king — 
which is the basis of good government — vanishes/ 

Balban's political views and administrative principles may be 
gleaned from the two long discourses to his sons, from which Barani 
has extensively quoted. The following principles emerge from these 
exhortations : 

(1) A government should promulgate protective laws and safeguard 
the interests of the weak against the high-handedness of the 
strong. 

(2) Moderation should be the watchword of government. There 
should be neither harshness nor leniency in dealing with the 
people. Taxes should be neither so heavy as to make people 
poor and helpless nor so light as to make them disobedient and 
insolent. 

(3) The government should see that enough grain is produced for 
the requirements of the people. 

(4) Government orders should be firmly enforced and there should 
not be frequent changes in government decisions. 

(5) The finances of the state should be properly planned and 
managed. Only half the annual revenue should be spent; the 
other half should be put aside for a rainy day. 

(6) A gover nm ent should strive to keep the nierchants prosperous 
and satisfied. 

(7) The salaries of the soldiers should be regularly paid and the 
army should be kept happy and contented. 

39 Ibid., 81 . 

40 Ibid., 45 . 
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Within the framework of these basic principles Balban built up a 
strong and efficient administrative structure and gave to the people 
peace and justice' for which they had been longing for decades. 
Barani’s account of the Sultan leaves upon one’s mind a clear impres- 
sion of the fact that while Balban was harsh and exacting towards his 
maliks and amirs, from whose ranks he had risen, he was extremely 
kind and considerate towards the common man. He displayed ‘paternal 
concern’ for the welfare of the people — in spite of his contempt for 
the low-born. 

REBELLION OF TUGHRIL AT LAKHNAUTI 

Balban’s army was a good show-piece, with its Sistani and Turkish 
soldiers. But Indians, whether Hindus or Muslims, had no prospects 
in his army and its officers were not recruited from the people at 
large. Would it stand a military test? It had to meet this test both in 
the east and the west. Iltutmish and his son, Shahzada Nasiruddin, had 
no difficulty in suppressing the rebellions of the rulers and governors 
of Bengal. Balban, his officers and his army, faced with the same 
problem, proved themselves extraordinarily inefficient and clumsy. 
They won but after more than six years of struggle and through sheer 
weight of numbers. In the west the position was different. In spite of 
the great care Balban had taken about the army, his son and his 
officers completely collapsed before the army of a Mongol frontier 
officer. 

Barani, who knew nothing of conditions in Persia, talks as if Halaku 
was still alive and he (or his successors) were a danger to the existence 
of the Delhi sultanat. This is absurd. Persian histories make it quite 
clear that Halaku’s power had been completely shattered after his 
defeat at the hands of the Egyptians and Baraka, the Mongol head of 
the Juji clan, who had become a Musalman. Since' the Mongols had 
massacred most of the peasants of northern Persia, specially the won- 
derfully fertile south Caspian region, the financial resources of Halaku’s 
successors, called the ‘II Khans’, were very meagre. They could never 
balance their budget and, in spite of their efforts, the Egyptians drove 
them out of Syria. Under these conditions the governors of the II 
Khan-i frontier provinces could only maintain themselves by plun- 
dering the neighbouring lands. Delhi itself was never in danger till the 
organization of the Dawa-Qaidu empire in the time of Alauddin Khalji. 
Of course, the T1 Khan’ officers had a more efficient conception of 
strategy and tactics than the generals recruited from the decreasing 
number of Turkish slave-officers in India. These facts should be kept 
in mind concerning the two military events of Balban’s reign. 

Tatar Khan, son of Arsalan Khan, who was governor of 
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Lakhnauti, sent Balkan sixty-three elephants in the year of Balbans 
accession. Tughril, who succeeded Tatar Khan as governor of Lakh- 
nauti, was a slave of B alb an .41 He was known for his cleverness, 
courage, generosity and enterprise. According to Isami, Tughril 
rebelled against Balban in the eighth year of the Sultans reign 
(a.d. 1275). This was probably the first major rebellion of a slave of 
the Sultan; apart from everything else, it was an indication of the 
cracking of the whole institution. If a slave could rebel with success, 
the whole imperial Turkish slave-system became quite useless. 

What encouraged Tughril in his contumacious designs was his 
successful Jajnagar campaign. He obtained from there considerable 
treasures and many elephants and appropriated them. He did not 
send anytiiing to the Sultan, Blinking that he was too old and too 
preoccupied with the Mongol problem to chastize him. He proclaim- 
ed himself king of Lakhnauti with the title of ‘Sultan Mughisuddin’, 
and assumed also all the emblems of sovereignty, including the 
canopy of state, the Khutba and the issue of currency. His generosity 
attracted the people to his fold and ‘they forgot the wrath and ruth- 
lessness of Balban’. 

The report of this rebellion came as a shock and a surprise to 
Balban. He was so deeply upset at the news that he could neither eat 
nor sleep at night. He immediately despatched the governor of 
Awadh, Malik Aitigin Mui-daraz 42 ( 0 f the long hair), entitled Amin 
Khan, to Lakhnauti with a large army and a number of other ex- 
perienced maliks and officers, like Tamar Khan Shamsi and Malik 
Tajuddin, son of Qutlugh Khan Shamsi. Tughril challenged Amin 
Khan as soon as he crossed the Sarju river (modem Ghagra) and de- 
feated him. Besides, Tughril also won over a number of amirs and 
soldiers of Balban’s army through lavish grants of gifts. On its retreat 
the imperial army was harassed and plundered by Hindu tribes. 
Balban was enraged at the performance of Amin Khan; he ordered 
Amin Khan to be killed and his body he gibbeted at the gate of 
Awadh. This execution, Barani says, was deeply resented by the 
people, who read in it the beginning of the doom of Balban’s power. 

Balban’s anger and distress at the defeat of his army by a former 
slave of his knew no bounds. The governor of Awadh and his army 
having failed, Balban assigned the task of suppressing Tughril to die 

41 Barani, ‘Rebellion of Tughril’, 81-92. Barani says that Tughril rebelled in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year of Balban’s reign. But this is not possible, for Balban reign- 
ed for twentv years only. 

42 Mui-daraz is referred to by Minhaj among the officers appointed when Ulugh 
Khan returned to power. Isami, while giving the same facts, calls him ‘Taramati and 
implies that Taramati means ‘brave’. 
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army of Delhi led by one of his chosen officers, Bahadur. In the 
battle that ensued, Tughril struck straight at Bahadurs centre; 
Bahadur fought courageously, but some contingents of the imperial 
army took to flight and their example proved infectious. In spite of 
Bahadurs efforts, the army of Delhi melted away. When Bahadur 
with his fugitive soldiers reached Delhi, Balban wanted to put him 
to death, but Bahadur’s friends succeeded in saving his life by giving 
proofs of his courage on the battle-field, and Balban was content with 
exiling him from the court. 43 

Two generals — Amin Khan and Bahadur — had been defeated by 
Tughril. It caused Balban great concern. He waved his aged arms in 
fury at the defeat of these armies. Ilis life became miserable and he 
considered these defeats a serious loss to his prestige. So in aji. 680 
(1280-81) he decided to march personally to deal with Tughril, but 
he wanted to entrust matters at Delhi and the areas around it in safe 
hands before embarking on such a distant campaign. He first went 
towards Sunam and Samana. These two provinces were in charge of 
his second son, Mahmud Bughra Khan. Balban broke the 
two provinces into small territories under military amirs, and the 
over-all charge of Sunam was given to Malik Sonj, the sar-jandar. 
Samana was assigned to Balban's eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, 
whom he had designated as his heir, with the title of 'Qa-an Malik'. 
Sultan Muhammad had first been in charge of Koil and other terri- 
tories. But later on he was assigned the whole of Sind, with plenty of 
officers whom Balban thought capable. 

Balban then proceeded to the Doab without returning to Delhi. 
He wrote to Sultan Muhammad assigning him the army of Samana 
in addition to Sind and asked him to meet the Mongol danger in the 
best way he could. He also wrote to Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, the 
kotwal of Delhi, appointing him naih-i ghlbat (regent in absence); he 
was to keep the Sultan informed, as far as possible, but he had the 
authority to issue all orders concerning state-affairs according to his 
discretion and without waiting for the imperial sanction. Then taking 
Bughra Khan with him, Balban marched eastwards regardless of the 
rainy season. ‘On reaching Awadh, he ordered a general enlistment 
and some two lakhs of men — horsemen, foot-soldiers, paiks, archers, 
Kahars, Kaiwani (bow-men), riders on ponies, arrow-shooters, slaves, 
servants, merchants and shopkeepers were entered in the registers/ 
Owing to the rainy season the imperial army had to stop for ten or 
twelve days at various places. Tughril decided to fly to Hajinagar, a 

43 Baranis memory of this campaign is very dim but Isami devotes more than 
two pagts to it (161-63). 
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place several marches east of Sonargaon (near the modern Dacca), 
but he gave out that he would return and reconquer Lakhnauti after 
Balban had gone back to Delhi. 

Balban reached Lakhnauti and stayed there for a few days to 
re-equip his army. He appointed Si pah Salar Husamuddin (maternal 
grandfather of the historian, Barani), who had been vakildar to 
Malik Barbek Bektars, to the post of shuhna of Lakhnauti with 
instructions to send to the Sultan all papers received from Delhi 
three or four times a week. After some days of continuous marching, 
the Sultan reached the precincts of Sonargaon. Dhanuj Kai, the rai 
of Sonargaon, came to meet him, and the Sultan took a promise from 
him that he would capture Tughril whether he fled by land or sea. 
Balban, not knowing Tughril’s real plan, seemed at that time to think 
that Tughril would seek his personal safety by flying across the sea. 
Nevertheless, Balban moved eastwards by continuous marches till he 
reached within 60 karohs (120 miles) of Ilajinagar, but no trace of 
Tughril could be found. As the main army moved slowly, Balban 
directed Malik Bektars to march as an advance-guard ten or twelve 
karohs ahead. The advance-guard, in turn, sent a few men to find the 
whereabouts of Tughril through interpreters. Ultimately a party sent 
under Malik Muhammad Sherandaz and others came across some 
corn-dealers and enquired from them about the whereabouts of 
Tughril. They pleaded ignorance. Malik Sherandaz, thereupon, struck 
terror into their hearts by cutting off the heads of two of them. They 
then disclosed that the camp of Tughril was only half a farsang 
(about a mile) from that place; today he is encamped by the stone- 
tank dam and tomorrow he will reach the territory of Hajinagar. 
Sherandaz immediately communicated the news to Malik Barbek 
Bektars. 

Tughril’s army was enjoying rest at the time; the horses and 
elephants were grazing on the green ground, and owing to a false 
sense of security no sentinels seem to have been posted. Without 
losing any time, Sherandaz dashed into the camp and shouted loudly 
for Tughril. Tughril was terrified by the suddenness and confidence 
of the shouting; so in great nervousness he slipped out of his bath- 
room, jumped on an unsaddled horse and rode hard to a river near- 
by. Malik Muqaddar and an officer, named Ali, followed in close 
pursuit. Tughril had nearly reached the river when Ali struck him 
with a short battle-axe and knocked him down from his horse. Malik 
Muqaddar immediately got down from his horse, chopped off 
Tughril’s head and threw his body into the river. As Tughril’s soldiers 
were searching for him, the Malik buried his head under the soft 
earth by the side of the river and started washing his clothes. Shortly 
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afterwards Malik Barbck Eektars arrived and Tughrils head was sent 
to tlie Sultan. When Muqaddar arrived to report the details to the 
Sultan, he was at first angry at the risk Malik Muhammad Sherandaz 
and his group had taken. But all had gone well, and the Sultan raised 
the rank of all those concerned in the enterprise. Ali was given the 
title of ‘Tughril-Kusli (Tughril-slayer) and equal iriatns were given to 
him and Malik Muqaddar.44 

When Balban returned to Lakhnauti, he ordered a row of gibbets 
to be erected! on both sides of the market for more than two miles 
and all friends, supporters and relatives of Tughril were impaled on 
them. ‘I have heard from many aged officers’, Barani writes, ‘that no 
king of Delhi had meted out such extensive capital punishments as 
Balban did at Lakhnauti.’ Soldiers of Tughril’s army, who belonged to 
the capital, were kept under guard for punishment at Delhi. 

The Sultan assigned Lakhnauti to Bughra Khan, and then turned 
to him and asked : ‘Mahmud 1 Didst thou see?’ He repeated the 
question thrice and on receiving no reply, he explained. “Did you see 
my punishments in the bazar? If mischievous and intriguing persons 
induce you to break from Delhi, recall the punishment inflicted by 
me on Tughril and his supporters.’ He advised Bughra to remain 
loyal to Delhi, even if the occupant of the Delhi throne belonged to 
another dynasty. 

The Lakhnauti campaign was a great strain on Balban in his old 
age and it was only after three years that he could return to Delhi. 
His success was celebrated in the capital. The Sultan addressed 
Malik Fakhruddin as ‘brother’ and gave him the cloak that he was 
wearing. Charities were distributed and prisoners were set free in 
order to celebrate the occasion. Subsequently, Balban ordered the 
execution of all those Delhi soldiers who had supported Tughril and 
directed gibbets to be put up jn the streets of the capital. But many 
of these prisoners had their kinsmen in Delhi and their laments filled 
the capital. The qazi of the army, whose recommendations were 
ahvays sympathetically considered by Balban, interceded on their 
behalf and secured the Sultan’s pardon.45 An idea of the mental 
agony of the supporters, servants and slaves of Tughril may be form- 
ed from the fact that we find one of them seeking spiritual solace in 
the famaat khana of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shakar at Ajudhan. 


44 Isami and Barani differ about the way in which Tughril was killed. Barani is 
more reliable. But writing in his old age, he could rot recall the personal name of 
Tughril Kush. Isami says his name was Ali. 

43 Barani, 108. 
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SULTAN MUHAMMAD, THE MARTYR PRINCE 

Balban adopted a number of measures to guard his western fron- 
tier. In 1270 he visited Lahore and ordered the reconstruction of its 
fort. The Mongols had also destroyed and depopulated most of the 
villages round Lahore and Balban took measures to rehabilitate those 
areas. The city of Lahore had been seized and plundered by the 
Mongols in 1241, but immediately afterwards news arrived of tire 
death of Ogatai and, in consonance with their Yasas, which required 
that all campaigns should stop at the death of die Qa-an, the 
Mongol armies went back. Lahore city thereafter remained in charge 
of governors appointed by Delhi. The frontier was fluctuating, but 
Lahore, Dipalpur, Sunam, Samana, Uchch and Multan were almost 
always in die hands of Delhi officers. There was no danger of a 
Mongol conquest of India during Balban’s reign but a Mongol raid 
was always to be feared. After making several experiments, of which 
some account has been given, Balban placed the over-all charge of 
the western frontier in the hands of his son and heir-apparent, 
Sultan Muhammad, known to later generations as the ‘Khan-i 
Shahid’. 

Balban had only two sons. He had no expectations from Bughra 
Khan to whom he had assigned Lakhnauti with the wise advice of 
being at least outwardly loyal to Delhi so that a conflict may be 
avoided. All the hopes of die old Sultan were concentrated on his 
eldest son and heir, Sultan Muhammad. The fact that Muhammad 
was unlike his father in many respects did not interfere widi Balban’s 
affection. Balban used to hold three or four drinking parties every 
week before he ascended the dirone; he never touched a drop of 
wine after his accession. Sultan Muhammad drank but never to excess. 
Unlike his fadier, Muhammad was affable, courteous and distinguish- 
ed for his excellent manners; by birth a prince, it was not necessary 
for him to resort to the mannerisms of a superman, which made his 
father so dignified in the eyes of the masses and so ridiculous in the 
eyes of the discerning. Unlike his father, Muhammad was a highly 
educated man. Showering all possible praises on Balban, Minhaj is 
unable to list him as a patron of culture and learning. Sultan Muham- 
mad’s court at Multan, on the other hand, was full of able and highly 
educated men. ‘His courtiers read the Shah Nama (of Firdausi), the 
Diwans of Sanai and Kliaqani and the KJmmsa of Nizami. Wise men 
discussed the verses of these great poets before him.’ The princes 
discerning judgement picked up Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan and 
they remained in his service for five years. His ambitions as a patron 
of literature went higher still. 
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‘Owing to his extraordinary discernment, the Khan-i Shahid twice 
sent messengers with expenses of the journey and invited Shaikh 
Sadi to Multan. His idea was to construct a Khanqah for Shaikh 
Sa'di at Multan and to endow sufficient villages for its main- 
tenance. But Shaikh Sadi was unable to come owing to his old 
age. On both occasions he sent a ghazal in his own handwriting 
to the Khan and apologized for his inability to come .’ 46 

Balban had at first assigned Sunam and Samana to Tamar Khan, 
a distinguished member of the famous Forty ( Chihalgani ) Turks. But 
he may have remembered that both Kishlu Khan and Sher Khan had 
gone to seek help from the Mongols; so he transferred these two 
provinces to his younger son, Bughra Khan, on whose loyalty he could 
rely but whose efficiency was questionable. Balban was driven to 
appoint barids to keep him informed of Bughra Khan’s actions and 
succeeded in keeping nis administration at the proper level. ‘In those 
days’, says Barani, ‘the Mongol soldiers often crossed the Bias and 
entered (Indian) territory. Balban would send Sultan Muhammad 
against them from Multan, Bughra Khan from Samana and Malik 
Barbek Bektars 47 from Delhi. They would go to the Bias and drive 
back the Mongols. Very often they were victorious and the Mongols 
had not the courage to cross the Bias. There were seventeen or eighteen 
thousand horsemen in each of these armies.’ 

When Bughra Khan was appointed to Lakhnauti, Sultan Muham- 
mad was given complete charge of the western frontier. 

Isami, without giving the date, says that two Mongol armies crossed 
the Sind frontier. Sultan Muhammad sent his officers against them; a 
battle was fought at Dhandi Kandali and the Mongols won owing to 
their superior numbers. Muhammad wanted to fine his officers, but 
as this would have lessened their prestige, he ended by giving them 
robes of honour and inams. 

During the summer after his return from Lakhnauti, Balban found 
his physical powers failing him; so he decided to hand over the king- 
dom to Sultan ^Muhammad and asked him to come to Delhi imme- 
diately. Balban’s messenger reached Multan on the tenth day. Sultan 
Muhammad had some urgent affairs of state to attend to and replied 
that he was starting immediately. Balban, on cross-examining the 
messenger, discovered the contradictions between Muhammad’s words 
and deeds. Balban sent a letter of complaint, but by that time affairs 
had taken a gruesome turn. 

46 Ibid., 67-68, 

47 According to Barani (61) he was the most trusted confidant of the Sultan. 
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Sultan Muhammad marched against the Sumrah tribes in a.h. 684 
(a.d. 1285), possibly because they had rebelled against him, and 
pitched his camp in the precincts of Jatral, in order to proceed with 
tire suppression of the Sumrahs. Whether by chance or design, Tamar, 
a frontier Mongol officer, marched widi thirty thousand Mongol horse- 
men against him at the same time. The Mongols either marched very 
swiftly or succeeded in keeping their movements a secret, for Sultan 
Muhammad only got a letter informing him of tire Mongol advance 
when they were at a distance of five farsangs only. 

Sultan Muhammad consulted his officers. Their loyal advice was 
that he should quietly slip back to Multan and let them do the 
fighting; tire battle would be serious; they could be replaced but he 
was irreplaceable. But Sultan Muhammad decided to fight. Tt does 
not become shalizadas to turn their bridles on seeing the enemy/ Next 
morning the Mongol advance-guard could be discerned. "Group after 
group , the poet Khusrau says, ‘they crossed tire river (Ravi) and came 
on suddenly/ But the Indian army had mounted by the time tire 
Mongols appeared in full force. The battle raged till tire afternoon, 
without victory to either side. But in the army of Sultan Muhammad, 
there was a Glrizz Turk officer, named Mangli, whom the Mongols 
knew to be a coward. They discovered his whereabouts and suddenly 
attacked his lines, which broke and fled. The Mongols rushed forward 
and the discipline of the Indian army was completely broken. ‘As the 
Mongol army was more numerous,’ Isami says, ‘it exerted its full 
strength everywhere. The Indian lines were completely shattered and 
dre Mongols began to slaughter the Indians/ 

Sultan Muhammad, after fighting bravely for several hours, found 
no one by his side and turned his horse towards die river (Ravi). But 
he was shot dead by a Qaruna 48 of die Mongol army, who proceeded 
to appropriate his horse, sword, bow and arrows. One of die two 
singing girls of Sultan Muhammad, whom die Mongols had captured, 
recognized his famous horse on which the Qaruna was riding, and 
incited by her loud cries, the Mongol officers compelled the Qaruna 
to take them to the dead body of die Klian-i Shahid. They put his 
body in a coffin with the intention of taking it to their own country. 
But Rai Kalu, die father-in-law of the Khan-i Shahid, sent die Mongols 
enough money from his territory and bought the body of die Khan 
from them .49 The Mongols as usual retired after collecting their spoils. 


48 The Qarunas are often referred to, but the meaning of the term is not settled. 
Provisionally we may take a Qaruna to mean the son of a Muslim mother and a 

49 We have two marsias (elegies) on the death of the Khan-i Shahid, one in 
prose written by Amir Hasan and the other in verse written by Amir Khusrau. Perhaps 
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THE LAST DAYS OF SULTAN BALSAS' 

Sultan Muhammad's death was a smashing blow for Balban, who 
had reached his eightieth year, for the prince had been the sheet- 
anchor of his earthly hopes. In his death Balban heard the death- 
knell of his dynasty, and a tragic end of his life-long efforts to per- 
petuate kingship in his family. May be, the ghosts of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, Qutbuddin Hasan Ghuri, Sher Khan and others, whom he 
had murdered in order to make the crown safe for his dynasty, began 
to dance before his eyes. 

As a last resort he summoned Bughra Khan from Lakhnauti and 
appealed to him to remain at Delhi. His grandsons, Kaikhusrau and 
Kaiqubad, were young and inexperienced; unless Bughra was pre- 
pared to bear the burden, the kingship of Delhi would become a 
^children’s game’ ( bacha-bazi ), as it had been for a whole generation 
after the death of Iltutmish. Balban s argument was convincing, but 
Bughra was a prince of hasty temper, ignorant of the cataclysmic 
changes in states. lie remained by the side of his father for two or 
three months; then there was a slight improvement in the Sultans 
health and the desire of returning to Lakhnauti took possession of 
Bughra’s mind; so making the recovery of the Sultan an excuse, he 
left for Lakhnauti without the Sultan’s permission. Isami has given 
a deeper touch of poignancy to this tragedy by narrating the following 
story. Some persons alleged to have minted coins ( qalbkari ) were 
brought before the Sultan. Amongst them was the only son of an old 
widow. He was innocent but had been wrongly arrested. She made 
pathetic representations to the Sultan but they were not heard; it was 
not his rule to show leniency in crimes against the state. All persons 
implicated in the case were put to death. This put the old womans 
heart on the rack. Every night she appeared before the imperial 
palace to bemoan the death of her son and to demand Divine punish- 
ment for the Sultan. Her pathetic cries used to disturb the Sultan in 
his sleep and the officers of the Sultan used all possible methods to 
dissuade her from raising her heart-rending cries. But she ignored 
all admonitions. She was not afraid of ’iron’ and could not be tempted 
by gold. After the death of the Khan-i Shahid, she did not come 
near the palace again and all attempts to trace her whereabouts 
failed . 50 

The old Sultan’s spirit was at last broken. All day long he 

no poem of Amir Uiusrau evoked so many tears as this martin, which has been quoted 
In part by Badauni in bis MunlaUiabvt TatrariUi. Historically Isami's account of the 
death of the Khan-i-Shahid fa best we have {168-76). 

50 Futuhus Salat in, 177-78. 
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transacted the business of the government as usual, but when he 
retired to his chamber lie wept and cried and put dust on his head. 
He did not long survive his son’s death. Realizing that his end 
was near, the Sultan summoned Malikul Umara, the kotwal of Delhi, 
Kliwaja Hasan Basri, the wazir,-and other high officers and gave his 
instructions about the succession. 

‘I have appointed Kaikhusrau, son of my eldest son, Khan-i Shahid , 
as my heir; put him on my throne; he is a young man of promise 
but lacks age and experience and cannot perform the obligations 
of kingship. But what else can I do? Mahmud (Bughra Khan), for 
whom people have a regard and from whom something could be 
expected, has gone to Lakhnauti and there is not enough time to 
call him back. I have no alternative but to nominate Kaikhusrau. 

He then asked the maliks to depart. Three days later he died. ‘The 
kotwal and the kotwali officers were bold, capable and in touch with 
the public mind. On account of facts, the revelation of which apper- 
tains to women, they had no good inclination towards the Khan-i 
Shahid and thought that it would be a disaster if Kaikhusrau was to 
ascend the throne. So during the day they sent Kaikhusrau to Multan, 
placed Kaiqubad, son of Bughra Khan, on the throne with the title of 
Mu‘izzuddin, and towards the end of the night they brought Balban’s 
funeral from the Koshak-i Lai (Red Palace) for burial in the Darul 
Aman.’ 

All the usual formalities were performed, or perhaps overdone, at 
Balban’s funeral. The maliks and officers threw dust on their heads 
and tore their garments. They all followed the bier to the graveyard 
bare-headed; and when his body was being lowered into the grave, 
Malik Fakhruddin Kotwal paid his last compliments to his master and 
saw in his death the extinction of old and respected families. Fie 
slept on the ground for six months and other eminent maliks and 
amirs followed his example. Many people of the city distributed food 
in alms to bless the soul of the departed Sultan . 51 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 
OF BALBAN 

Balban s dynasty did not last for more than three years after his 
death. His officers, if any, who believed in his statements that the 
king is the deputy of God’ and that ‘the king’s heart is the recipient 
of Divine revelations’, must have been surprised at the contradictions 
between Balban’s claims and the character of his successor. Balban s 


51 Barani, 120-23. 
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policy of killing the leading Turkish slave-officers was continued by 
the government of Kaiqubad, Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji deprived them 
of their monopoly of high office, but did not put to death those whom 
he retained in his service. They showed their appreciation of his 
generosity by constantly conspiring against him. Finally, some twelve 
years after Balban’s death all the descendants of Turkish slave-officers 
were imprisoned or put to death by Alauddin Khalji. That was the 
end of the regime. 52 'At the time of my composing the Tarikh-i Firuz 
Shahi (in 1357)’, Barani states, ‘seventy years or two and a half 
generations ( qarns ) have passed since Balban’s death. No one survives 
today from his family or the families of his sons, slaves or officers in 
spite of their large numbers.’ 53 

But though Balban’s family vanished, the government of Delhi 
survived and it is in the context of this institution that Balban’s life's 
work has to be judged. 

In one matter we can unhesitatingly agree with the praises Barani 
showers upon him. By his forts and military posts he established law 
and order in the main provinces of the empire from Haryana to 
Bihar. Without this preliminary work, the achievements of the 
Khalji era would have been impossible. Tin's peace, as we shall see, 
was maintained in the cities and the Khalisa villages by the officers 
of the sultanat and in the remaining areas by the hereditary Hindu 
chiefs. 

It must be admitted that in almost all other matters, Balban’s re- 
actionary attitude — his insistence on high birth which meant servile 
Turkish origin or foreign origin — did more harm than good. During 
the forty years that Balban controlled the state two great movements 
were taking place to which he did not — and could not — adjust v his 
policy. First, by a series of group-decisions many Hindu working 
class guilds or biradaries — e.g. weavers, butchers, elephant . drivers, 
e ^ c -‘ were adopting the Muslim creed. They were not prepared to 
tolerate an Indian government based on the assumption that all high 
offices belonged to the Turkish slaves of the sultan by right of con- 
quest. Secondly, a large number of Hindus had been learning Persian 
and this made impossible, in fact necessary, for the government to 
undertake enterprises in new fields, particularly the land revenue, in 
bilingual clerks and accountants had been the main 
difficulty. Balban kept the old state-machine working long after it 

52 By regime here is meant the regime of Turkish slave-officers— i.e. of Turkish slaves 
who had been educated by slave-merchants and purchased by the kings — Mu’izzuddin, 
Aibek, Iltutmish and even Balban. Free-bom Turks were destined to play a prominent 
part in Indian history till they were finally absorbed by the Muslim population of India. 

53. Barani, 48. 
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had lost all its utility. Consequently, the long delayed change, when 
it came, took a revolutionary form. 

Balban’s failure is best seen with reference to his army. Balban 
•advised his son, Bughra Khan, not to rebel against Delhi because a 
king of Delhi could conquer Lakhnauti by the shaking of a bridIe/54 
Nevertheless, it took Balban six years or more to crush the rebellion 
of Tughril and a riff-raff of two hundred thousand had to be enlisted 
at Awadh to strengthen the regular army. Balban did not challenge 
any of the great Hindu rais, because his primary duty was to fight 
the Mongols. Nevertheless, his officers failed against the raids of 
frontier Mongol officers. With reference to the two frontier battles he 
describes, Isami, on the whole our best authority on military matters, 
says that the Mongol victories were primarily due to their superiority 
in numbers. But why should the Indian army be inferior in numbers? 
Isami, no doubt slightly exaggerating, says that Alauddin Klialji 
could raise a hundred thousand soldiers within a day from Delhi and 
its suburbs. Why then was the army of Delhi so insufficient in num- 
bers that Sultan Muhammad and his officers were massacred by a 
frontier force of thirty thousand horse? There can be only one expla- 
nation. In the appointment of civil officers Balban was very particular 
about the principle of good birth — that is, of foreign origin. The same 
principle was inevitably applied to officers of the army, for the 
officers who did the fighting had to be administrative officers or 
iqtadars also. This meant a limitation of the officers available, and the 
limitation of officers would seriously limit the number of soldiers they 
could enrol. We must not forget that only a decade divides the death 
of Balban from the accession of Alauddin Klialji. Alauddin only cared 
for loyalty and efficiency and never bothered about anybody’s 
genealogy; it was the only principle on which an efficient state could 
be built. Balban with his fad for high birth was quite out of date by 
the time he died. Both in the civil and the military field Balban and 
his governing class had been tried and found wanting. 

REIGN' OF MU'lZZODDIN KAIQUBAD 

Kaiqubad was a young man of seventeen or eighteen years — 
handsome, cultured and benevolent — when he ascended the throne 
in a.h. 686 (1387). He had been brought up strictly under the care of 
his grandfather and was never allowed by his tutors to look at the 
face of a beautiful girl or to taste a drop of wine. He had received 
instruction in all physical and intellectual arts, including calligraphy, 
literature, archery, spearmanship, etc. As soon as he ascended the 


54 Ibid., 98. 
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throne his life took a somersault; he gave himself up to debauchery 
and spent all his time in wine and venery. The court of Balban, 
which was known for its strict discipline and stoic atmosphere, was 
now turned into a centre for buffoons, pleasure-seekers, dancing girls 
and musicians. He built a magnificent palace 53 on the bank of the 
river Jumna at Kailugarhi 58 and began to live there in a world of 
pleasure and revelry. Barani describes in detail how young girls, 
‘whose breasts had not yet developed’, were taught archery, horse- 
manship, dancing and singing Persian and Hindi songs for presen- 
tation to the court, where both the girls and their trainers got princely 
rewards. The misfortune of the young king was that he could not 
restrain himself from overindulgence in coition, ‘which made his face 
pale and his body weak’. Isami, a mystic-minded middle-aged bachelor, 
is more emphatic in his statements : 

‘Day and night the king was engaged in his pleasure-parties; he 
had no time for anything else. . . There were no companions for 
him all the time except moon-faced maidens with rosy lips. I have 
heard concerning this king, who was a slave of his sex-desires 
owing to his youth : “that even when he drove his horse gently, it 
would take him ten miles in the course of one night”. Yes! Youth, 
kingship and madness combined with the constant association 
and intimacy with young women was as dangerous as the proxim- 
ity of fire and cotton-wool. Ultimately, the royal horseman, impelled 
by the heat of sex-desire, drove his horse with such unheeding 
recklessness that it left half his body paralysed.’ 5 ? 

Obviously, the burden of the state had to be shouldered by other 
persons. ‘I have heard from Qazi Sharafuddin Sarpain’, Barani writes, 
‘that the kingdom of Kaiqubad could not have lasted for a week had 
Malik Nizamuddin and Malik Qawamuddin liaqa Dabir not been the 
pillars of his state; they were among the remnants of the Shamsi and 
Balbani maliks and were unrivalled in wisdom, discernment and the 
capacity of controlling affairs.’ Qawamuddin, however, did not 
meddle in politics and left the direction of' state-policy to his 
colleague. 

Malik Nizamuddin, nephew and son-in-law of Malik Fakhruddin 
Kotwal, who was officially a mere dadbek, in practice became the 

55 Amir Khusrau gives a beautiful description of it in the Qir’anus Sa'dain, 54 
ef seq. 

56 The general impression that Kaiqubad founded the Sfiahr-i Nan or Kailugarhi 
is not correct because Minhaj refers to it even during the time of Nasiruddin Mahmud 
(Raverty, 634 f.ru 2). 

57 Isami, verses 3531 and 3S00-Q5, 
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naib-i mamlakat, and assumed charge of all affairs of the administra- 
tion. Probably he fully exploited Fakhruddin’s support to Kaiqubad, 
and under this mask consolidated his own position. He made appoint- 
ments of his supporters to the offices of naib-i mkildar, amir-i hajib, 
and sarjandar. His ambition soared higher and higher as- the Sultan 
sank deeper and deeper in his pleasure-pursuits, and ultimately he 
began to plan for tire throne. While he looked after the administra- 
tion, his wife controlled the palace; she was called the Sultan’s 
mother. 

One of the charges brought against Nizamuddin is the murder of 
Kaikhusrau, who was tire nearest successor to the throne. Barani 
simply says that he got an order for the assassination of Kaikhusrau 
from tire king when drunk, and had him killed at Rohtak. But what 
other authorities tell us certainly lessens Nizamuddin’s responsibility. 
According to Ibn-i Battuta, at the time of Balban’s death, Fakhruddin 
Kotwal prepared a forged document to the effect that all nraliks and 
amirs had accepted Kaiqubad’s accession, showed it to Kaikhusrau 
and advised him to fly to Multan; he had the city-gate opened and 
the prince fled. Yaliya Sirlrindi says that Malik Beksariq, the wazir, 
Hasan Basri and others, who supported Kaikhusrau, were taken into 
custody and subsequently exiled . 38 Isami says that Kaikhusrau 
brooded over his misfortunes at Multan for some months and then, 
being 'self-willed and inexperienced’, he did the wrong thing. He left 
Multan under tire pretext of hunting and went to Ghazni and from 
there to the country of the Mongols. But the Mongols were engaged 
in a civil war, and after spending all his money Kaikhusrau returned 
to Mandoli in Hindustan. Nizamuddin, rightly or wrongly, warned 
Kaiqubad against a cousin, 'who for the sake of tire throne had pro- 
mised submission and tribute to the Mongols’. So Kaikhusrau was 
beheaded at Mandoli at tire Sultan’s order. 3 ^ 

Other punishments also followed on the recommendations of 
Nizamuddin. The wazir, Khwaja Khatir, was placed on an ass and 
paraded through the streets of the capital. These acts horrified tire 
nobility and Nizamuddin canre to be despised and feared by all 
important Turkish maliks and amirs, but he was so firmly entrenched 
that opposition to his authority was not possible. Nizamuddin, on his 
part, chalked out a plan to get rid of all important Turkish amirs. At 
a darbar held at Kailugarhi, he read out a forged report from the 
governor of Multan intimating the triumph of the imperial forces 
against a Mongol invasion. On this pretext all maliks and amirs were 


58 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 52. 

59 Isami, 190-2. 
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summoned to offer felicitations to the Sultan. When they presented 
themselves at the court, some of them were killed and others were 
exiled. Posts were reassigned, and only those who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Nizamuddin were appointed again. 

While Nizamuddin was busy purging the administration of all 
elements whom he considered undesirable, Tamar Khan invaded 
India and ravaged the country from Lahore to Multan. Khan-i Jahan, 
the barbek, was sent to deal with him. The Mongol army retreated as 
soon as it heard about the arrival of the imperial forces. Some Mon- 
gols were captured and killed. Later Nizamuddin deceitfully obtain- 
ed the Sultan's order for the execution of those Mongols (called New 
Muslims) who had earlier embraced Islam and settled in India. 6 ® 
Nizamuddin relentlessly followed his policy of executing the 
maliks and amirs, and pushed on the dangerous process of eliminat- 
ing talented Turkish officers, which had been initiated by Balban. 
Nizamuddin further put to death Malik Alauddin Shaikh, governor 
of Multan, and Malik Nasixuddin Tuzki, governor of Baran, both of 
whom were important maliks of Balban. 

Nizamuddin's policy made Malik Fakhruddin Kotvval, now an 
old man of ninety, apprehensive of Nizamuddin’s fate. lie exhorted 
him to give up the idea of royalty and stick to his proper business. 
Barani, following his favourite method of putting dialogues in the 
mouths of hi4 characters, makes Fakhruddin deliver a long harangue 
dissuading Nizamuddin from bis ambitious schemes: 

‘Nizamuddin I I have brought you up and educated you; you are 
like a son to me. My father started his career as the king’s per- 
sonal attendant, and rose to the position of kotwal, which we 
have held for about eighty years. It is the maximum to which we 
can aspire. Our success has been due to the fact that we have 
never meddled with the politics of the state.’Ol ” 

Nizamuddin replied that he had gone too far in the matter and 
if he retraced his steps, he would be killed. In utter disgust Fakhrud- 
din cried out: ‘Then consider ourselves, our families and children as 
dead and destroyed.' Nizamuddin, nevertheless, moved ahead with 
his policy of removing Turkish maliks.' 

When Kaiqubad ascended the throne at Delhi, his father, Bughra 
.Khan, proclaimed himself king at Lakhnauti with the title of ‘Sultan 
Nasiruddin’ and had the currency and the Khutba put in his own 
name. There was a constant correspondence between father and son. 

60 Ibid., 181-82. 

61 Barani, 131-38. In view of what Fakhruddin Kotwal had done to eliminate 
KniVhusrau, this last statement cannot be accepted. 
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Bughra Klian knew that his son was leading a dissipated life and 
that Nizamuddin was inducing him to kill the leading maliks and 
amirs with the ultimate intention of putting an end to Kaiqubad 
himself. He tried by hints and indirect suggestions in his letters to 
draw Kaiqubad’s attention to the matter, but Kaiqubad paid no 
heed to the written advice of his father. So after two years of his 
reign had passed, Bughra decided to see his son personally. 

Amir Khusrau 62 and Ziauddin Barani<>3 have given us two differ- 
ent accounts of the circumstances in which the father and the son 
met. Khusrau says that Bughra Khan marched from Lakhnauti with 
the intention of conquering Delhi. When he reached Bihar, Kaiqu- 
bad decided to march out and challenge him. Barani says that die 
initiative was taken by Kaiqubad who started with a large army to 
see his father. When Bughra Khan reached near his son, he gave up 
his military objective (it he had any), and his march assumed the 
complexion of a social visit. He, however, sent his clahir, Shamsuddin, 
to Kaiqubad with the message : 'The kingdom of Delhi is mine, but 
if it has passed to my son, he should not contend with his father. For 
me the kingdom of Lakhnauti, the heritage of my father, is most 
desirable/ Kaiqubad replied that he had kept the throne for his 
father and protected it from the Mongols.' The following day Bughra 
Khan sent his chamberlain to deliver a message to his son. The boat 
was in the middle of the river when Kaiqubad shot an arrow at it 
and the chamberlain returned disappointed. Bughra Khan sent him 
another message: ‘My son! Banish the idea of revolt from your 
mind. I am the heir to the throne and you can obtain it through me/ 
Kaiqubad sent a fiery reply: ‘Do not be proud of your ancestry, for 
nobody inherits a kingdom without having to fight for its preserva- 
tion. I have a claim over the throne by virtue of three descents: 
Iltutmish, Nasiruddin Mahmud and Balban.’ 6 ^ 

... Bughra Khan was sorry for his son’s behaviour but he realized 
that it was due to Nizamuddin’s mischievous planning. Ultimately, he 
wrote an affectionate letter in which he sought an interview with his 
son whom he was as anxious to see as Jacob had been to see Joseph’. 
Bughra sent his youngest son) Kaikaus, to Kaiqubad with presents, 
and Kaiqubad sent liis son, Kaimurs, to his father. Nizamuddin was 
all the time anxious to bring about an armed conflict between Bughra 

62 His masnavi, Qir’anus Sa'dain (ed. Maulvi Mohd. Ismail, Aligarh, 1918), gives 
a graphic account of the historic meeting. 

63 Tarikh-i Finis Shahi, 139-56. 

64 Qir’anus Sa’dain, 118. Tltuhnish's daughter was Bughra’s mother; Nasiruddin’s 
daughter was Kaiqubad’s mother; Balban was his paternal grandfather.’ See also 
Qir'anus Sa'dain, 22. 
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and Kaiqubad. He suggested that Kaiqubad should insist on the 
performance of all humiliating court ceremonies by his father. 
Bughra Khan behaved with remarkable equanimity and by accepting 
every servile form of court-etiquette foiled the schemes of 
Nizamuddin. 

‘Kaiqubad (sitting on the throne) affected a stony dignity and 
with kingly unconcern looked on as his father, bowing and 
kissing the ground, approached the throne and prostrated himself at 
his feet; but at the end he broke down and threw himself at 
his father's feet and in tears, which melted the hearts of all the 
spectators, conducted him to the throne.’ The details of this meeting 
have been vividly described by Khusrau with all the felicity of his 
powerful poetic imagination. When all the festivities were over and 
Bughra Khan decided to return to Laklmauti, lie advised Kaiqubad 
in the presence of the maliks to refrain from indulging in his pleasure- 
pursuits. While parting he whispered into Kaiqubad’s cars and advised 
him to get rid of Nizamuddin. 

For a short while Kaiqubad abstained from wine and vencry, but 
the large number of charming young courtesans, who were always 
with him, brought him back to his old ways within a week. Excessive 
indulgence and dissipation told upon his health and he fell ill. He 
ordered Nizamuddin to proceed to Multan but Nizamuddin delayed 
going on various pretexts. The Turkish officers found the time oppor- 
tune and poisoned Nizamuddin. Barani has expressed his strong 
disapproval of the ambitious character and unscrupulous methods of 
Nizamuddin, but he seems to have been deeply impressed by his 
administrative abilities. After his death, the administration became 
chaotic, though many of the old nobles of Balban’s court returned 
to serve under Kaiqubad. 

When Nizamuddin was removed, Kaiqubad summoned Malik Firuz 
Khalji from Samana and appointed him ariz-i mamalik and govemo# 
of Baran with the title of Shaista Khan. Malik Firuz (later Sultan 
Jalaluddin Khalji) had served Balban for many years along with his 
brother, Shihabuddin, the father of Ali Gurshasp (later Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji), and had earned distinction as a military officer in the wars 
against the Mongols. 

Ultimately, the conflicts and ambitions of the nobles got crystallized 
into two hostile groups — one led by Malik Firuz Shaista Khan Khalji 
and the other by Malik Aitmar Surkha. The former comprised of 
persons who sought the ascendancy of new elements; the latter wanted 
to retain the house of Balban in power and stood for safeguarding 
the interests of the old Turkish nobility, which had so long enjoyed a 
pre-emmcnt position in the state. While Kaiqubad, incurably paralysed 
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iu body and mind, lay helpless in the Kailugarhi palace, Malik 
Kackchin and Malik Surkka raised his son, Kaimurs, to the tin-one 
with die title of ‘Shamsuddin II ’ and die coronation ceremony took 
place at die Chabutra-i Nasiri. Their aim was to maintain the dynasty 
of Balban and the power of die Turkish aristocracy. 

The Turkish maliks next hatched a conspiracy to get rid of die 
group led by Malik Firuz Khalji. They prepared a list of maliks, widi 
Firuz Kkaljis name at the top, who were to be put to death. The 
Khalji malik was at that time inspecting die royal forces at Bkugal 
Pahari .65 When he came to know of this conspiracy from Malik 
Ahmad Chap, die naib-i amir-i hajib, he at once moved his quarters 
to Gkiyaspur. He also called his relatives from Baran on the pretext 
of needing them for an impending Mongol invasion. Many non- 
Turkish officers, who were included in the purge programme of die 
Turks, joined the Kkaljis. Next day the Turkish group started its ope- 
rations. A message was sent to Firuz Khalji asking him to present 
himself at the court of Kaimurs. The Khalji malik was reviewing the 
Kanauj forces at diat time; he apprehended the purpose of the order 
and decided to delay compliance with it. Soon afterwards Kachchin 
arrived with a more urgent message. Malik Firuz conducted himself 
with great tact and coolness and gave Kachchin the impression that 
he knew nothing of the conspiracy. He pointed to die review and 
requested Kachchin to allow him to finish it. But as soon as Kachchin 
went to relax under a tent-shade, his head was chopped off and his 
body was dirown into the Jumna. Open conflict between the two hos- 
tile groups then began. Firuz Klialji’s sons dashed into die palace, 
caught hold of Kaimurs and brought him to their camp. Some Turkish 
officers, including Aitmar Surklia, came out to get back the boy-king 
but diey were captured and killed. Some sons of Fakhruddin, the 
kotwal, were also captured; and afraid for their lives, the kotwal 
dissuaded the people of Delhi from making an effort to recapture 
the boy-king. 

The Khaljis, it appears, were not prepared at die time to assume 
royal power. Probably all that they had clone was essentially defen- 
sive in character. When the initial storm had subsided, Firuz Khalji 
installed Kaimurs at the Kailugarhi palace. He offered the regency to 
Malik Chajju and himself opted for the wardenship of die marches 
the provinces of Multan, Bhatinda and Dipalpur. Chajju rejected the 
offer and preferred the governorship of Kara and Manikpur. Fakhr- 
uddin Kotwal also declined to accept die regency. Rejected by Chajju 

65 Barani (172) has Baharpur, but Isami (203) and Yahya Sirhindi (57) give it as 
Bhugal Pahari, which can be identified even today. 
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and Fakhruddin, the regency of the boy-king fell to the lot of Malik 
Firuz Khalji. Kaimurs was retained on the throne for a little over 
three months 60 Some of his coins dated 689/1290 have also come to 
light.® 7 But this farcical arrangement of political power could not be 
continued for long. Firuz Khalji decided to act. Kaiqubad was drag- 
ging on his melancholy existence in an apartment of the Kailugarhi 
palace. A malik, whose father Kaiqubad had killed, was sent to do 
the needful; he wrapped his paralytic body in his bed-sheet and 
kicked him into the Jumna. With him also disappeared the monopoly 
of power which the Turkish slave-aristocracy had exercised from the 
time of Sultan Mu'izzuddin. 


60 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shnhl, 0L Yahya Sirhindi’s account of these movements Is 
xnore^dt faded than Tiaranfs. He, however, disagrees from Barani in many details. See 

C7 Wright, 66; Rodgers, Lahore Museum Catalogue, 61, Brown, Coin? of India, 71. 
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I. JALALUDDIN FIRUZ KIIALJI 

ACCESSION OF JALALUDDIN FIRUZ 

Siiaista Khan Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji’s eventual assumption of 
sovereignty at the Kailugarhi palace in June 1290 signified more than 
a dynastic change. Unlike Balban’s accession twenty-five years earlier, 
it meant the end of an age, for with the Mameluk dynasty also passed 
away that racialism, which had characterized the political attitude of 
Qutbudclin, Iltutmish and their successors. The Turk had initiated the 
conquest, and with singular energy had fought back his enemies, but 
in organizing the state he had weighted it heavily with racial affilia- 
tions; even the formal allegiance to the universal Khilafat could alter 
little of its Turkish character. Improvised as a Turkish concern, the 
sultanat’s mainstay was sought to be confined to those who, as a result 
of the Mongol invasions and the influence of environment, increasingly 
found themselves unable to preserve it as their exclusive proprietary 
right, and had to resort, as in Balban’s reign, to the desperate method 
of violently destroying rival elements. The easy victory of the 
allegedly non-Turkish Khalji party only underlined the proven fact 
that racial dictatorship could no longer sustain the state. For it had 
reached a stage when new forces and aspirations insistently demand- 
ed adjustment, and the improvisation of the process of conquest 
could no longer counteract the inherent disruptive tendencies. A 
planned administration even more than the long-deferred expansion 
called for a new outlook and a new society. 

The Sultans conciliatory temperament seemed to augur well for 
the new programme. Seeking to make the transition as easy as possi- 
ble, and respecting tho Turkophile feelings of the discomfited citi- 
zens, he delayed his entry into Delhi and set up his court in 
Kaiqubad’s unfinished palace at Kailugarhi. In the reorganization of 
the government that followed, his own kinsmen and supporters natu- 
rally received the key positions, but a general dispossession of the 
old nobility was prudently avoided. Balban’s friend and the leading 
citizen of Delhi, Malikul Umara Fakhruddin was confirmed as the 
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kotwal of the capital while Klnvaja Khatir retained the wizarat. 
During his regency Firuz had agreed to Malik Chajju’s request for 
the governorship of Kara, and thither the remaining members of the 
Balbani family were now allowed to repair. From among his relations, 
Firuz’s brother, Yaglirash Khan, headwl the arm)’ ministry, while his 
nephew Ahmad Chap became the naib-i barbek. 

JALALUDDIN FIBUZ's PEELINGS AND SENTIMENTS 

Within a few months, however, the hostility of the citizens almost 
turned into admiration as they heard of the Sultan's innate modesty 
and his anxious regard for the feelings of his opponents. Induced by 
the hope, as Barani points out, of rewards and offices, they journeyed, 
at first hesitatingly, to make their peace with him and were reassured 
by his genuine eagerness to win their affection. To their astonish- 
ment, they found in the Sultan an exceptionally peaceable and kind- 
hearted man, then past his seventieth year, who nourished no other 
ambition than of ending his days as a pious Musalman, warring 
constantly in the service of God. They still remembered the awe- 
inspiring hauteur and coolness of Balbans demeanour and so were 
almost scandalized when Firuz, on his first state entry' into Delhi a 
few months later, made an unashamed display of his human emo- 
tions and impulses. To the intense chagrin of his power-drunk kins- 
men, he insisted on dismounting at the entrance to the Red Palace 
inside which, as lie said in reply to Ahmad Chap’s remonstrance, he 
had often stood for hours together in front of Balban. He refused to 
take Iiis seat in the royal audience-hall except in the place assigned 
to the officers. Overcome by sentiment, he cried aloud and declared 
that the crown had been forced upon him by the malicious intents of 
Kaclichin and Surkha and that lie was forced to endanger the future 
of his children, kinsmen and dependants, ‘for, how could he, with 
such a humble origin as his, and with so few followers, ever hope to 
retain and bequeath the crown to Iiis children, when it had passed 
away from the family of even such a strong-willed and well-estab- 
lished king as Balban within three years of his death?' 

Such sentiments reveal an extraordinarily guileless and sincere 
heart, unsullied by power and rejoicing in a child-like want of equi- 
vocation. To tKe simpler, unpolitical minds he, therefore, appeared as 
a saintly ruler, Ifor by subordinating state-craft to the dictates of his 
heart he showed himself in a perfect and agreeable contrast to the 
earlier despots. {His reign typifies, perhaps, a conscious departure 
irom the prevailing ‘blood and iron’ method of government and, as 
Barani implies, it. was no fault of the kindly old man that his faith in 
the power of love was abused. Among the realistic politicians. 
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schooled in die traditions of the stem and cold-blooded Balban, 
Firuzs emotional out-pourings and impulsive actions, however, evoked' 
misgivings, for the situation demanded a more aggressive exercise 
of the royal authority. To canalize all loyalties to die new dynasty 
and to provide for order and -security by the restoration of the 
overawing powers of the central government were tasks whose 
urgency brooked no experimentation. It was only by unrelenting 
ruthlessness diat Balban had been able to ensure peace in the king- 
dom, but in the eastern provinces, despite his terroristic methods, 
Delhi's authority was no more. The pitiful end of die late king had 
impaired die crown’s prestige and called for more vigorous measures. 
And, besides, sentimental tenderness ill-fitted a king, whose primary 
task was to dislodge the Mongols from the western Punjab and to 
initiate die expansion of the sultanat. 

REVOLT OF MALIK CHAJJU 

But Firuz remained true to his heart, firmly refusing to shed 
Muslim blood and to inflict misery on his fellow-men ‘for the dubious 
glory of a few days of power. Very soon, however, his pacificism was 
put to a severe test. In August of the same year (1290) Malik Chajju 
Kashli Klian, Balban’s nephew and head of the old royal family, 
raised die banner of revolt at Kara. Malik Chajju had earlier declined 
the offer of regency when, as the ariz-i mamalik, Firuz had foiled a 
conspiracy against the Khaljis and raised the infant Kaimurs to the 
throne. Chajju may not have been involved in the conspiracy, but his 
sympathy with die cause was natural and was perhaps not unknown 
to Firuz. Prudently, therefore, he had sought to live in die east, away 
from the de facto ruler, secretly hoping to organize a wider resistance, 
with die ultimate backing, if possible, of h is cousin, Bughra Khan, 
who had assumed independent sovereignty in Bengal in 1287.1 
Firuz’s reluctance was overcome by the counsel of die venerated 
Fakhruddin Kotwal — himself no warm supporter of the new regime — 
and the malik was given the iqta of Kara and allowed to take with 
him all the surviving members of the Balbani family. 1 2 

At Kara die mahk made his plan and, as it appears, was enthu- 
siastically joined by Amir Ali Hatim Khan, governor of Awadh, and 
other nobles of the old regime, who held assignments in the east. 3 
The house of Balban commanded wide loyalty also among the 

1 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 54. 

2 Ibid., 59. 

3 Barani (181) calls Hatim Khan Maula Zada-i Sultan-i Balban (Freedman ^ of 
Sultan Balban). He was appointed sarjadnar (head of the royal bodyguard) by Kai- 
qubad ( Tarikh-i Mubarak Sliahi, 53). On the accession of Kaimurs, he appears to have 
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Hindu chiefs of llie trans-Gangetic tract, for Chajju was joined hy a 
large number of ranas and rawats with their famed infantry (pitjada) 
and archers (dhanuks). The rawats accepted betel-leaves from Chajju 
— symbol of loyalty and friendship — and boasted that they would 
break the royal canopy of FiruzA With such support and with the 
knowledge that in the capital and the neighbouring districts the 
Khaljis had not yet found favour with the legitimists, Chajju, as 
reported by Barani, felt confident in proclaiming himself as ‘Sultan 
Mughisuddin and in assuming the prerogatives of sovereignty by 
striking his coins and having the Khutba read in his name . 5 Whether 
this step followed Bughra Khan’s refusal or inability to collaborate in 
the project cannot be ascertained now . 6 As report of the massive 
preparations for the revolt spread, loyal officers, stationed in the 
Doab and beyond, felt unsafe in their isolated locations and began to 
withdraw to the west. Confident of the partisan support in and 
around the capital, and of his numerous following ‘like ants and 
locusts’, as Barani puts it , 7 Chajju decided to advance on Delhi, 
Aiming apparently to approach the city from the Amroha region, lie 
moved northwards along the left bank of the Ganges and followed 
the Ramganga through Badaun, where two of his supporters, Malik 
Bahadur and Alp Ghazi, awaited him with their troops . 8 

been posted as governor of Aw adh, and the post of sarjamlar, now split into two, 
went to Ahmad Chap and Malik Hiranmar (Mubarak Shahl, 62). Among the officers of 
the east were Malik Alp Chazi, assignee of Kark (?), Malik Bahadur, Malik Mas'ud 
(the Akhurbek) and Mahk Muhammad Balban (Mubarak Shah!, 64). Barani (183) adds 
the names of Malik Ulughchi, Malik Tajudar and Malik Ahjan. 

4 Barani, 182. Amir Khusrau in his Mtftahul Fululi (edited by Professor A. Rashid, 
Aligarh, 1954, 14) calls them ‘Hindu thieves’. The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shall! (63) gives 
the name of one of these chiefs as Biram Deo or Bhim Deo Kotla, who was slain in 
the final engagement. This unity of the two ofd governing class groups is significant. 
One of the causes of the alliance may have been the fact (to which the Mtftahul 
Futuh refers) that the Hindu chiefs had Dot paid their tribute to the central govern- 
ment for some years. 

5 Barani, 181. 

6 Bugbia’s reign doubtless terminated towards the end of 1289, for his son and 
successor, Buknuddin Kaikaus, struck his coins in 1290 (Journal, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, 1922, 410). The Riijazus Salatin records a tradition that on the accession of 
Jalaluddin Firuz, Bughra Khan gave up the insignia of royally (Translation, A. Saltun, 
Calcutta, 1904, 90). Since he did not accept the suzerainty of Delhi and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Kaikaus, who retained all the prerogatives of sovereignty, is it 
possible that Bughra’s alxlication and his son's succession were connected with the 
events in Awadh, Bughra’s desire to join Chajju having been opposed by his realist 
ministers, who set up Kaikaus? 

7 Barani, 7. 

8 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahl, 03. They had joined together at Kurk (?) and then, 
recrossing the Canges, encamped at the village, Bahlana. 
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It was no contemptible strategy. But Firuz’s mildness concealed 
a seasoned warrior, who could appreciate a straight military chal- 
lenge. Leaving his eldest son, Khan-i Khanan, in charge of the capi- 
tal, he mobilized his troops and marched through Koil (Aligarh) 
towards Badaun, ostensibly to close the route through Rohilkhand. 9 
He sent a detachment ahead under his second son, Arkali Khan, to 
seek out and intercept the pretender. Marching ten to twelve karohs 
ahead of his father in the direction of Amroha, the prince came upon 
the insurgent army moving on the other side of the Raliib (Ram- 
ganga). For lack of boats, which had all been seized by the enemy, 
Arkali Khan could only send a raiding part}' at night on rafts and 
skiffs. 1° The raid proved a success and spread confusion among the 
enemy who, Amir Khusrau reports, broke camp and hastily moved 
towards the north 'to the hills of Jubala’. 11 For two days Arkali Khan 
plundered the deserted camp and then hastened in pursuit. While 
the Sultan, crossing the Ganges at Bhojpur, near Furrukhabad, 
advanced through Rohilkhand and engaged the Hindu-Muslim sup- 
porters of the pretender, the prince contacted the enemy at the 
Ramganga crossing. Chajju fought with determination for the whole 
day and by sundown the battle had remained undecided. At night, 
however, an agent of one of his Hindu supporters, Rai Bhim Deva, 12 
brought report of the Sultan’s imminent approach from the rear. This 
news unnerved him and he secretly left die camp with a few fol- 
lowers. In the morning Alkali Khan crossed the river and had alm ost 
a walk-over during which Bhim Deo and Alp Ghazi were slain and 
Malik Mas'ud and Balbau were taken prisoners. The leaderless 
insurgents then surrendered. 13 A few days later Chajju was also 
captured from a walled village ( mawas ), where he had sought shelter 
and whose headman turned him over to his pursuers. 14 

Firuz, who was still in Rohilkhand when Arkali Khan joined him 
with the prisoners, now turned to the eastern districts bordering the 
Sarju (Ghagra) river in order to chastize the local supporters of the 
old regime and incidentally to clear the robber-infested forests along 
the route to Hindustan. Some, like the chief of Rupal, submitted and 
offered heavy tribute; others, like the chief of Kahsun, had their areas 


9 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shalii mentions ‘Kabar’ as the site from which Chajju might 
have come. Elliot (III, 539) in a footnote says that Kabir is in Kohilkhand. 

10 Mtftahul Futuh, 12-13. 

11 Ibid., 13. The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi (63) calls it ‘Juyacl’. 

12 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi writes it as Biram Deva Kotla. 

13 Mtftahul Futuh, 17. 

14 Barani, 184. 
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plundered. Hindu recalcitrants were executed and Indian Muslims 
were sold as slaves . 15 

FIRDZ’S MAGNANIMITY 

Having thus vindicated the soldier in him, Firuz in dealing with 
the vanquished nobles showed a magnanimity that shamed his erst- 
while enemies, but which he overdid by sentimental effusions. He 
was in his camp in Rohilkhand when the imprisoned nobles were 
brought in. As he espied the fallen nobles being led up the darbar 
grounds, bareheaded, chained and in soiled and tattered garments, 
the Sultan cried out in pain, covered his eyes, and indignantly 
ordered the prisoners to be dressed and entertained ‘as in the olden 
days’. Later he astonished the orthodox politicians by inviting Amir 
AU Sarfandar and the higher nobles to a feast and convivial party . 16 
As the cup went the rounds, he spoke to the crestfallen and speech- 
less nobles words of kindness and consolation and, to the great cons- 
ternation of the cautious Ahmad Chap, warmly commended their 
loyal and devoted exertions in the cause of their master’s family. 

Disappointed in his expectation of the rebels’ punishment a la 
Balban — for the king took no sterner measure than to send Chajju in 
honourable confinement to Multan and to release his comrades — the 
indignant nephew pointedly demanded kingly firmness or abdication. 
But in a spirited avowal Firuz frankly confessed his inability to rule 
with tyranny and bloodshed, and expressed his readiness to make 
room lor any one amongst his relations, who was prepared to barter 
his elemental}’ humanity for this ‘ungodly, man-killing kingship’. lie 
could not, at the fag-end of his life, unfeelingly kill or disgrace these 
eminent men, his honoured friends and patrons. Could he ever forget 
the days when, with his brother, he used to stand in the rank of the 
officers, fondly hoping that Hatim Khan would respond to their salu- 
tations? May be, the rebels would have given him no quarter, but 
then, he argued naively, 'the guilt of shedding Musalman blood 
would be upon them and God would consign them to Hell’. ‘I showed 
my gratitude for victory by being kind to them for, offer oh, they ore 
human beings and Musalinans and can surely appreciate generosity, 
^ aQ d from a sense of gratitude they will stay their hands from doing 


15 Miftahul Futuh, 21-23. 

16 Barani (173) says that he was told of this incident by the poet, Amir Khusrau. 
The Sultan was sitting on a mondtia (reed-chair) and Khusrau stood by his side. 
Barani definitely refers to Amir Ali Sarjandar, Malik Ulughchi, son of Malik Targhi, 
Malik Tajudar, Malik Ahjan and other great amirs being among the captives with 
jokes (du-shaklm) round their necks. Malik Chajju had not yet been captured. 
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me any further harm.’ For once, at least, his faith was not betrayed, 
for the defeated nobles gave no further trouble. 

FIRUZ’S MILITARY EXPEDITIONS 
(' 

Soon after his return, the Sultan was called upon to meet another 
military challenged? The Sunam-Dipalpur-Multan border, to which 
Arkali Khan had just been appointed, was once again invaded by the 
Mongols under one Abdullah.18 Firuz, who had grown old in his 
frontier command and delighted in opportunities of fighting the in- 
fidels, set out immediately with his army.19 The invader was contacted 
at a place named Bar-ram by the chroniclers.20 After some days of 
preliminary skirmishes between the advance-guards, in which the 
Delhi forces gained the upper hand, the Mongols agreed to withdraw 
without fighting. The Sultan exchanged friendly greetings with 
Abdullah, whom he called his son. But while Abdullah retreated across 
the frontier, a party of Mongols headed by Ulghu, another grandson 
of Halaku, embraced Islam, remained behind and desired to be allowed 
to stay in India. The Sultan was delighted and magnanimously invited 
them to settle in Delhi where they were given quarters, allowances 
and even social rank.|i\But ordinary administration was made almost 

17 Although the sequence of events is narrated differently by the chroniclers, Isanii 
and the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi agree in placing the Mongol invasion immediately 
after Chajju’s rebellion and before the Mandawar-Ranthambhor expedition. Amir 
Khusrau also seems to hint at it when describing the Sultan’s return from the campaign 
against Chajju (11, 23, 12-16). That the Mongol invasion must have taken place before 
the Sidi Maula trial is proved by the fact that Ulghu, the Mongol chief, who settled 
in Delhi after Abdullah’s invasion, reported Sidi’s Reasonable intent (Mubarak Shahi, 
65). The Sidi was arrested by Arkali Khan at Delhi while the Sultan was away owing 
to the Mandawar campaign. Khan-i Khanan, according to the Mubarak Shahi (64), died 
soon after the Mongol invasion, and Arkali Khan, a rival to his brother, had been 
recalled from Multan and left in charge of Delhi. Apparently, if Khan-i Khanan, an 
ardent disciple of the Sidi, had been alive, the Sidi would not have been arrested. 

18 Barani (218) calls Abdullah ‘the grandson of the accursed Ilallu (Halaku)’. The 
Mubarak Shahi (64) calls him ‘son of the prince of Khurasan’. 

19 As an instance of his transparent honesty, Barani (196-97) relates how, in view 
of his life-long war against the Mongols, he spoke to his wife after his accession of 
his wish to be designated ‘Ai Mujahid ft Sabilillali’ (Fighter in the Way of God) and 
desired her to suggest to the qazi and shaikhs of the city, when they came to offer 
felicitations on the occasion of the wedding of her youngest son, that they should 
petition the Sultan to permit them to include this title in the Friday Khutha. But after 
she had done so and Qazi Fakhruddin Naqila had actually made the request on the 
occasion of the new-moon felicitations, the Sultan in great humility declined it, con- 
fessing his guilt of having desired the honour which, on later consideration, he realized 
that he did not deserve. 

20 Isami, Futuhus Salatin, (ed. Mehdi Husain, 205); Barani, 218. 

21 Barani, 219. 
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Impossible when the Sultan extended this magnanimity even to such 
hardened criminals as the thugs, of whom about a thousand were 
rounded up for proved offences of murder and highway robbery. 
Pitying their lot, and accepting their regrets and promises, the Sultan 
had them shipped off to the lower Ganges and released on the 
Lakhnauti frontier. 

Nevertheless, the Sultan's military energy remained unimpaired. 
In the same year he led an expedition into Rajputana against the 
Chauhanas, whose power was then centred at Ranthambhor under the 
famed Hamira Deva and was expanding in all directions. They had 
practically isolated Ajmer; and even the province of Haryana felt their 
pressure, already intensified by the MewatL tribesmen, whom even 
Balban's exertions had failed to reduce. A large-scale offensive against 
them was indeed as urgent as the recovery of the Indus frontier. By 
inclination and long operience, Firuz longed for an opportunity to 
carry on “holy war and fight open battles'; but, as the sequel showed, 
a sustained campaign to re-impose paramo U ntcy required more cal- 
culated aggressiveness and persistence than what he admittedly 
possessed. 

Passing through Rewari and Namaul, royal forces entered 
Alwar and invested Mandawar , 22 perhaps the northern-most outpost 
of the Chauhanas. The fortress offered no great resistance and the 
ravaged countryside yielded a rich booty in cattle. Advancing towards 
Ranthambhor through the Kcrauli region, west of the Chambal, the 
royal forces arrived in two weeks near Jhain, which guarded the 
approaches to the Cliauhana capital. A reconnoitring party sent 
under Qara Bahadur having repulsed a Rajput sally, a larger detach- 
ment was sent the next day, which, pushing to within two farsangs 
of the fort, signally defeated a much stronger force of Rajputs, who 
foolishly came out of the fortress to engage the attackers in a frontal 
battle. The Chauhana commander, a renowned warrior named Gardan 
Saini, was killed and the vanquished Rajputs, fleeing in all directions, 
were pursued across the Chambal, Kunwari and Banas rivers. Following 
this defeat, the commandant evacuated the Jhain fortress and retired 
to Ranthambhor. Jhain was then dismantled . 23 While the soldiers 
plundered and gathered booty, the Sultan % iconoclastic zeal sought 

22 Barani and Mubarak Shahl call the place 'Mandor’, hut Isami has 'Mandawar' 
and the Tabaqat-l Akbri has the impossible *ManduV Jt jj impossible to identify it 
with any other place except Mandawar in the Siwalit hills. Only Isami (208-9) and 
Mubarak Sfwhl (64) refer to the capture of the fortress, which according to the latter, 
took four months. This duration presumably covered the campaigns against Jhain and 
nantnambhor also. 

23 Mlftahul Futuh, 2I-S0. 
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satisfaction in breaking the idols even though he admired the sculp- 
tures and the carvings . 24 

While Jliain was thus reduced, reportedly with surprising ease, the 
capture of Ranthambhor proved a more difficult proposition. The for- 
tress was strong and situated on a steep hill. The Sultan decided on 
a siege and from his camp at Jliain issued orders for the construction 
of the necessary catapults ( maghrabis ), sabats and gargajes and the 
preparation of a pash eh. While the work was in progress, Firuz rode 
out to inspect. But as he looked at the impregnable fort and considered 
the cost of the assault in terms of the sufferings of his troops, he 
became sentimental; and his determination, already weakened by 
reports of conspiracy in the capital and in his own camp, finally gave 
way. Refusing to risk ‘the hair of a single Musalman for ten such forts’, 
he ordered an immediate withdrawal. The protesting Ahmad Chap 
pointed to the danger of thus emboldening the Hindus and asked him 
to follow at least such kings as Mahmud and Sanjar, whose undoubted 
piety never limited their kingly action. But Firuz countered it with 
no more convincing argument than to reaffirm his old convictions and 
with a righteous, but illogical refusal, to be compared with such 
worthy kings whose dominions, unlike his, ‘contained not a single 
idolater ’. 25 

FIRUZ AND CONSPIRATORS — CASE OF SIDI MAULA 

It was evident that the idealist monarch would never learn state- 
craft, and while Barani, equally unpolitical, showered praise on his 
‘essential goodness’, murmurings among his courtiers grew loud and 
persistent. In private gatherings and over wine-cups, they discussed 
his excessive humility and woeful incapacity to inspire fear. In one 
such gathering during the Mandawar-Ranthambhor campaign, held 
at the house of Malik Tajuddin Kuchi, with wine adding to the un- 
restrained expression of feelings, some of the Sultan’s closest adherents 
uttered mouthfuls about killing the old man and raising Tajuddin 
Kuchi to the throne. The report of such seditious, though drunken, 
talk incensed even the mild Firuz; but he merely summoned them 
to a private audience and confronted them once again with the 
impassioned reiteration of his humanitarianism. He stung their con- 
science when, warming up, he drew his sword and dared them to kill 
him. The interview ended, as that of the Kara rebels had done, over 
blissful cups of wine, the poetry-reciting Sultan melting in tears as 

24 Miftahul Futus (30) says that in the whole operation against Jhain only one 
Turkish soldier was wounded, while thousands of Rawats were slain! 

25 Barani, 214-18. 
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the court wit, Nusrat Sabbah, made a clever and flattering confession, 
and asked forgiveness for the loquacious boozers’. The most persistent 
of his detractors, however, were banished to their iqtas for the period 
of one year.26 

In only one instance of a suspected conspiracy Firuz took firmer 
action, but even this was of a piece vtith his impulsive nature. This 
was the execution of the popularly venerated, foreign-bom recluse, 
named Sidi Maul a, the attraction of whose ascetic piety was heighten- 
ed by a mysterious source of great wealth with which he maintained 
a vast khanqah , lavishly entertaining people of all classes. Sidi evident- 
ly belonged to an unorthodox sect of duriceshes, and from the reign 
of Kaiqubad his astonishing charities had increasingly made him an 
institution which, latterly drew to him, along with religious devotees, 
most of the dispossessed Balbani amirs and officers. Among liis con- 
stant visitors were also some leading men of the new regime, (lie 
scheming Qazi Jalal Kashnnj, and the religious-minded Crown-prince, 
Khan-i Klianan, who, however, died on the eve of the Mandawar 
expedition. The saint may not have been entirely disinterested in the 
resulting potentiality of his position but the report, made by the 
immigrant Mongol chief, Malik UIghu, of a conspiracy to have the 
Sultan murdered on a Friday by two Hindu officers of the old regime, 
Hathya Paik and Niranjan Kotwal with a view to his own installation 
as the Khalifa , was never proved.27 

A near-contemporary author, however, stresses the jealousy of a 
rival sect of durweshes to whose accusations the violent-tempcred 
Arkali Khan, with his dislike for his elder brother’s friends, lent a 
credulous ear and had the accused arrested and prosecuted while the 
Sultan was away at Mandawar. They were brought before the Sultan 
on his return. Unable in any case to substantiate the firmly denied 
charge, and the ulaina interdicting a suggested ordeal by fire, the 
Sultan, seemingly convinced of their guilt, executed the two Hindus, 
Hathya and Niranjan, banished Qazi Jalal and the Balbani oSicers, 
and then hotly turned to the Sidi for meddling in politics. As the 
latter repeated his denial, Firuz lost his composure and, in impatient 
anger, appealed to a group of qalandars, eagerly waiting for the 
opportunity, to avenge him ‘on this man’. And, with a callousness 

26 Ibid., 190-92. 

27 Barani says (210): “The maulazados (freedtnen) of Balban, who were the sons 
of rnahks and amus and were without means of subsistence. Jobless, without tqlas and 
without soldiers, and Jv'iraojM (or Biranjtan) Kotwal and Hatya Paik, who belonged 
to the group of reckless wrestler* (pahihcans) and had a living grant of one lakh of jitaU 
a year in the reign of Balban but bad been reduced to penury during the Jalall era; 
these and other dismissed high officers began to frequent the khanqah of Sidi Mania’ 
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surprising in a nature so gentle and merciful, he looked on approvingly 
as the Sidi, pounced upon and mercilessly knifed, was finally crushed 
under die feet of an elephant on Arkali Khan’s instruction. A violent 
dust-storm, followed by a drought lasting long enough to create 
famine conditions in die city and in the Siwaliks, together with die 
tragic end of die Sultan, continued to furnish the Sidi’s admirers with 
the looked-for proofs of his innocence . 28 

Nonetheless, the sultanat survived die Sultan’s foibles and held 
together, as a tribute to die solidity of Balban’s work and the efforts 
of Firuz’s unenviably placed officers . 29 If his heart recoiled from the 
sanguinary implications of a strong, centralized and expansionist state, 
he at least trusted liis governors widi the freedom to rule widi conven- 
tional vigour and enterprise. While this ensured a fairly orderly 
administration, it also opened die way to eventual expansion, and, in 
so doing, ended die stagnation to which Firuz’s passivity threatened 
to subject the state. The process, almost symbolizing die pitiless 
appraisal of history, however, swept off the man himself, who with 
so tragic courage clung to an ideal diat the world has yet to appreciate. 

CONSPIRACY OF ALI GURSHASP 

To the vacant governorship of Kara, Jalaluddin had appointed his 
deceased elder brother’s son, Ali Gurshasp (later Sultan Alauddin), 
whom he had brought up from infancy and had given his daughter 
in marriage. The young man had grown up a perfect opposite of his 
uncle, calculating, unscrupulous and aggressive, with an ambition 
which he found constantly thwarted by his haughty, sharp-tongued 
wife and his 'mother-in-law. But domestic misery only increased his 
thirst for avenging liimself on the family and his unsympathetic critics 
by deeds that would free him from the galling family tutelage and 
ensure him an independent, perhaps glorious, existence. At Kara he 
found Malik Cliajju’s erstwhile supporters only too willing to help 
him to realize his dreams and, as money was the first requisite, raids 
on, the neighbouring Hindu states seemed to assure a working capital. 
Since Delhi appeared to have its eyes fixed on Rajputana, AJi turned 
to tire Paramara state of Mahva, a country progressively declining 
from the turn of die centuiy and now in the process of dismemberment 
by the neighbouring Baghela, Yadava and Chauhana powers , 80 and 

28 Isami (211-14) says that the famine lasted for two years; Barani more correctly 
(210) says that in the following year (1296) the monsoon was heavy. 

29 ‘During the reign of Jalaluddin’, Barani tells vs (205), ‘it was impossible for 
the officers to behave in a high-handed manner with the people.’ 

80 For an account of the Paramara Kingdom in decline, see D. C; Ganguli, History 
of the Paramara Dynasty, Dacca, 1933. 
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whose temples, though occasionally plundered in the past, could still 
yield great religious and material satisfaction. With the Sultan’s sanc- 
tion, given with more zeal than calculation, Ali accordingly led, to- 
wards the end of 1293, a raiding expedition via Chanderi to Bhilsa. 
With resistance given no time to foregather, he amply rewarded him- 
self on the ancient town and its richly endowed temples. He returned 
with an immense booty, in cattle, precious metals and the inevitable 
idol to be trampled under the zealot’s feet. All this Ali shrewdly 
invested in winning the Sultan’s greater confidence and affection. But 
the most valued asset he kept to himself — the assiduously gathered 
knowledge of the fabled wealth of the southern Hindu kingdoms, the 
state of their defences and the routes thereto. South of the Vindhyas 
was almost virgin territory for Muslim arms, for the Yadava kingdom, 
with a fatal unconcern for the significant course of events in the north, 
was merrily pursuing the age-old chivalric wars of dynastic rivalry. 
Ali Gurshasp, therefore, planned to enrich himself by a well-concealed 
raid on this kingdom and therewith to strike for independent 
sovereignty. 

His move succeeded, for the Sultan, confronting Ins nephews 
detractors with what he fondly believed was additional proof of his 
loyalty, marked his appreciation by giving him his deceased father's 
office of ariz-i mamalik and adding Awadh to his governorship. He 
further granted Ali’s request for permission to utilize the surplus 
revenue {fatcazil) of his province in enlisting extra troops to be used, 
as he represented, for enriching the Sultan’s treasury by raids into 
the wealthy but lightly defended countries beyond Chanderi. 

In about a year Ali had collected his equipment, and at the 
beginning of the winter of 1295 he set out at the head of about eight 
thousand picked cavalry for an assault on Deogir (Dcvagiri), the 
Yadava capital, then under Rama Chandra Deva (1271-1310), basking 
in the reflected glory of his earlier exploits. It was an amazing feat, 
performed with exceptional daring. lie left Alaul Mulk, uncle of tlie 
historian, Ziauddin Barani, in charge of the Kara administration with 
instructions to keep Delhi constantly deluded about his real destina- 
tion, and struck across Bundolkhand. Ilis eight weeks’ march through 
the difficult and unfriendly country was eased by the assumed manner 
of a fugitive fleeing from the wrath of the Sultan of Delhi, so that he 
met with little prepared defence at the Yadava frontier town of 
Ellichpur. Passing almost effortlessly through the Ghati Lajaura, he 
descended with the directness of lightning on the capital. With his 
army away on an expedition with the crown-prince, Singhana, and 
with provisions running low, Rama Chandra was too unnerved to 
accept the challenge of a siege and offered submission. But before 
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the invader could collect the promised ransom, the impetuous Singhana 
returned with the army and, heedless of his father’s importunities, 
counter-attacked. But Ah’s resourcefulness more than neutralized his 
initial setback and the twice-defeated Eai of Devagiri had to pay a 
far heavier indemnity than before, and also agreed to the victorious 
soldiers plundering the city. The resulting gain, in gold and silver, 
pearl and precious stones, silk-stuff and slaves, elephants and horses, 
exceeded the victor’s wildest dreams, for the kingdom had for cen- 
turies attracted, through its ports and trading centres, vast overseas 
wealth. No sultan of Delhi had ever possessed anything like it. 

News of Ali Gurshasp’s exploit had meanwhile trickled through 
to Firuz who, although slightly hurt by his nephew’s secretiveness, 
was yet pleased at the prospect of so vast g. treasure coming to him. 
So he moved to Gwalior to receive the victorious prince who, he 
fondly hoped, would come to meet him before returning to Kara . 31 
When rumour of Ali’s return journey direct to Kara began to circulate 
among the people, the Sultan summoned his council to deliberate on 
the proper course of action. Realists like Ahmad Chap, who knew Ali 
better, urged strong measures against such an unauthorized campaign 
and warned him of the consequences of allowing the ambitious young 
man to carry all his wealth straight to Kara. The Sultan was, therefore, 
urged to march at once to intercept Ali at Chanderi. But Jalaluddin’s 
faith in his nephew could not be shaken and in spite of Ahmad’s 
despairing cry to ‘kill us ali if your Majesty means to return to Delhi’, 
he journeyed back to the capital, to wait hopefully for Ali’s presenta- 
tion of the spoils and to accept his apologies. In his court was Almas 
Beg, Ali’s younger brother, also married to one of the Sultan’s 
daughters, who, on instructions from his returning brother, schemed 
to keep the old man deluded with assurances and pleasant expectations 
while Ali speedily marched back to his province. From there he sent 
a detailed report, confessing his guilt and asking for a letter of pardon 
under the Sultan’s tauqi (signature) before he could dare present 
himself, ‘for he was uncertain as to what his enemies might have done 
to poison his uncle’s mind during his one year’s absence'. The Sultan 
was only too ready to send the letter through special messengers. But 
the latter, astounded at what they learnt at Kara of Ali’s military 
strength and designs, were detained and prevented from communicat- 
ing with Delhi. Ali’s plan, in pursuance of which he had already 
arranged to secure a passage over the Ghagra, was to seize Lakhnauti, 
a country which had lately asserted its independence and was now 
under Balban’s grandson, Sultan Ruknuddin Kaikaus. But his uncles 


31 Tarlkh-i Mubarak Shahi, 87. 
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credulity held out a richer possibility. Almas Beg succeeded in 
persuading the guileless old man that his brother was deeply and 
desperately weighed down by his sense of guilt and that, unless the 
Sultan personally conveyed his pardon, it was to be feared that he 
would commit suicide as he always carried poison in his handker- 
chief. Greatly concerned, and with his affectionate heart welling up 
for his nephew, Firuz decided to see him at once and sent Almas 
ahead to keep him from self-destruction with the assurance of his own 
expeditious arrival. 

ASSASSINATION OF JALALUDDIN FIRUZ KIIALJI 

And so, “his doom pulling him by the hair’, as Barani puts it, 
heedless, and even resentful, of all counsels of caution, Firuz set out 
straight for the trap laid for him by his beloved nephew. Directing 
Ahmad Chap to take the main army by land to Kara and only a 
thousand soldiers journeying along the river with him, he embarked, 
early in the month of Ramazan 695 (July 1296) on a barge to journey 
down the Ganges, then swollen bv heavy rains. As the royal barge 
neared the town of Kara on 17 Ramazan^ (20 July), Ah', leaving 
nothing to chance, sent Almas over to induce the Sultan to leave the 
troop-laden boats on the other side, ‘lest his brother take fright and 
kill himself. Even the few confidants who remained with the Sultan 
were, on the same plea, made to unbuckle their weapons, and their 
hearts sank as they saw Ali’s troops, armed to the teeth, alarmingly 
drawn up on the bank of the Ganges at its confluence with the 
Jumna. Complaining feebly of Alis lack of courtesy in not coming 
forward even now to receive him, to which Almas gave a suitably 
deceitful reply, Firuz resignedly sat back to recite the Quran while 
his attendant nobles despaired of their lives. At the landing Ali came 
forward with his retinue, and ceremoniously threw himself at his 
uncles feet. Jalaluddin affectionately raised him, kissed him on the 
cheek, and chiding him for doubting his . uncle’s love, drew him 
towards the barge. The signal was then given. The first blow proved 
ineffectual,' but as the Sultan ran towards his boat a second stroke 
felled him, and his severed head, raised aloft on a spear, fixedly 
stared under the setting sun as the faithless nephew, quickly spread- 
ing the royal canopy over his head, proclaimed himself king, 33 The 

32 Barani gives 17 Ramazan 693, as the date of Firua's assassination and the 
proclamation of Alauddins accession at Kara. But -Amir Khusrau gives the date of 
Alailddin’s accession as Wednesday, 16 Ramazan €95 (19 July 1290). Khusrau* date 
is more reliable. 

33 Barani, 223-26, Only Isaml (219, 233) mentions , Alauddins proper name, 

which is supported by Barani also (174, 234). ‘ • ‘ - ' - ' • " 
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nobles and soldiers on die boats were killed and the army marching 
by land under Ahmad Chap returned to Delhi in great distress. 

Although inconsequential at the end, Jalaluddin’s reign bridged 
the experimental age of the Mameluks with the planned imperialist 
economy of Alauddin. History used him as an instrument to end die 
retrogressive, outmoded racial polity of the- Turks and to set die 
stage for an integrated Indo-Muslim state. In this task his stubborn 
romanticism proved a necessary equipment, for it doubdess eased 
the process of transition and blunted deep-seated prejudices. Like the 
reformed Asoka, he aimed at ruling by human love and faith, but if 
lie paid for its failure nobly with his own life, it was an indictment 
which mankind has since done little to expiate. 



it. ALAUDDIN KHALJI : CONQUEST OP POWER (1290-1301) 


CAPTURE OF DELHI 

An Gursiusp, who was proclaimed Sultan with the title of 
‘Alauddunya wad Din Muliaminad Shah-us Sultan’, while the head of 
his murdered uncle was being circulated on a spear in liis camp in 
the failing sunlight to be sent to Awadh later, was the eldest son of 
Jalaluddin’s elder brother, Shihabuddin Mas'ud. He had three youn- 
ger brothers, Almas Beg, Qutlugh Tigin and Muhammad, but only 
Almas Beg finds a place in history. 1 2 3 4 Heinous as the murder of 
Jalaluddin was, a student of Muslim monarchy has to admit that such 
crimes were quite in consonance with its century-old traditions and, 
what is equally important, they did not prove that the conspirators 
were necessarily guilty of any moral turpitude. Amir Khusrau, who 
wrote in the time of Alauddin,- and Isami, who wrote when Alaud- 
din's family had vanished, agree in describing Alauddin as ‘a man of 
destiny’ — a chosen instrument. ‘When God helps a man’, says the 
latter, ‘the whole world is obedient to him.’ Such assertions suffer 
from oversimplification. In the years to come Alauddin was to pride 
himself on the fact that, though a stranger to book-learning, he had 
learnt in the one school that matters — the school of experience; and 
as we follow his career year by year, we find him patient, cautious, 
hold, ruthless, and capable of planning and organizing. In fact, con- 
fronted by new and unexpected situations, he rapidly developed all 
the faculties that are required for the governance of men, and to 
strengthen his mind and will-power (we assert on the basis of good 
authorities) he had a firm faith in God and was confident that all his 
actions would be forgiven because his real object was the service of 
‘the people of God‘.3 According to Hajiud Dahir, lie was about 
thirty at the time of his accession and died at the age of fifty.’ 1 ' 

India has had a cultural unity from time immemorial; hut 
Alauddin gave it such administrative unity as was possible under 
medieval conditions of communication and transport for the first 
time after the Gupta era. He knew how to say his prayers, but he 
never fasted and, quite against the general tradition of Muslim 

1 Isami,' 220. 

2 Dated Rani: "When help from tlic Unseen comes to the chosen man, his desires 
are realized beyond his expectations.* 

3 Khaind ifajaht, 341. 

4 Zafrul Vflfifc, 783; quoted hy Dr. K. S. Lat, Khaljit, 41. 
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kings, lie clid not go to die Friday congregational prayers. The only 
contemporary in whose sanctity he believed was Shaikh Nizairiuddin 
Auliya, but it was against the principles of the Shaikh to meet persons 
of worldly authority, and Alauddin did not seek a personal interview 
which the Shaikh would have refused. He insisted that he was a 
Muslim and a bom-Muslim and thus acquainted with the Mus lim 
ways of life and traditional faith. But so far as the Muslim ulama 
were concerned, lie allowed this army of prayer’ to be controlled, 
managed and provided for by his Sadnts Suclur. He took no interest 
in them or in their opponents, The Muslim philosophers’ .5 His mind 
was thus, fortunately, free from all a priori prejudices and fanaticisms, 
and he brought to his task a freshness of outlook and a capacity 
to learn that had been wanting in all the previous rulers of 
Delhi. 

The first two days after his accession at Kara were devoted to the 
formation of a provisional government and preparations for the 
march to Delhi. The Sultan’s brother, Almas Beg, was given the title 
of Ulugh Khan; Malik Nusrat Jalesari of Nusrat Khan; Malik Yusuf 
Hizhabruddin of Zafar Khan; and Sanjar, the brother of the Sultan’s 
wife, Mahru, (who according to Isami 5 6 7 had royal blood in his veins) 
got the title of Alp Khan. 'Alauddin raised his confidential friends to 
the status of amirs, and those who were already amirs were raised to 
the grade of maliks.T The rainfall was severe.- 'The Ganges and the 
Jumna looked like the sea and every streamlet had swollen to the size 
of the Jumna and the Ganges.’ This suited Alauddin, for his first task 
was to enlist soldiers. So he started in the midst of the rains, and 
directed his officers to enlist as many soldiers as possible without 
insisting on traditional technicalities, like testing a soldier’s capacity 
or asking him to produce sureties. To draw attention to the Sultan’s 
munificence, a small wooden munjaniq or catapult was constructed 
and five mans of gold-pieces were shot from it at the waiting multi- 
tude at die pitching of the royal tent in the evening. 

Alauddin decided diat his army was to march to Delhi in two 
sections, the first led by himself and Nusrat Khan via Badaun and 
Baran (Buland Shahr) and die other led by Zafar Khan via Koil 
(Aligarh). Alauddin knew die value of trained soldiers for military 
tasks, but the enterprise before him was not military but political. 

5 Barani, 338: ‘He was extremely slack in performing the obligations of the 
shariat and did not know what it was to pray or fast. He had strong faith in tradi- 
tional Islam— like the ignorant He neither knew nor heard nor uttered the expressions 
(of heretical Muslims) of had religion and bad faith.’ 

G Isami, 240. 

7 Barani, 242. 
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What he wanted was numbers and an upsurge of political opinion in 
his favour. ‘Within two or three weeks the news that Alauddin was 
marching on Delhi, while scattering gold among the people and 
enlisting as many horsemen as he could find, spread through the 
villages and towns of Hindustan, and all sorts of people — military 
and nonmilitary— came running to the Sultan.’ By the time he 
reached Badaun, 56,000 horse and 60,000 foot had collected under 
his banners. At Baran (Buland Shahr) the great Jalali nobles — -Tajul 
Mulk Kuchi, Malik Abaji Akhur-bek , Malik Amir Ali Diwana, Malik 
Usman Amir-akhur, Malik Amir Kalan, Malik Umar Surkha and 
Malik Hiranmar — who had been sent against him, decided to join 
him. Alauddin gave every one of them 30, 40 and, in some cases, even 
50 mans of gold, and their soldiers got a reward of 300 silver tankas 
per head. This broke the Jalali family and the nobles at Delhi began 
to waver.’ But the boats of the Jumna were not under his control and 
Alauddin had to wait till the rising of the Canopus in October, when 
the river became fordable. 

Alauddin had naturally kept himself informed of the events at 
Delhi. On receiving the news of Jalaluddin’s murder, the court 
observed three days of mourning and then, without consulting the 
nobles, the Malka-i Johan placed her youngest son, Qadr Khan, a 
youth incapable of managing state-affairs, on the throne with the 
title of Ruknuddin Ibrahim. Then she removed the court from 
Kailugarhi to the Qasr-i Sabz inside Delhi, began to distribute the 
Xqtas among the Jalali nobles and to pass orders on state-papers. Her 
second son, Arkali Khan, who had retired to his governorship of 
Multan without his father’s permission, was deeply wounded by his 
mother’s behaviour and decided not to come. Alauddin was cautious, 
if not afraid, of Arkali, who alone could match his military reputa- 
tion. On hearing that Arkali was not coming, he ordered his drums 
to be beaten in joy. When the Jalali nobles joined Alauddin at Baran, 
the Malka-i Jahan wrote to Arkali in despair, asking him to come in 
haste, to forgive his stupid mother’s faults and to seize his fathers 
throne. But Arkali was unmoved. It is too late, he replied. Whether 
Arkali could have reached Delhi in time after his father’s death may 
be doubted. But it is difficult to explain why he did nothing to 
ensure his future security. 

ACCESSION AND THE COALITION GOVERNMENT 

In the second week of October Alauddin crossed the Jumna fords 
and encamped at Siri. Ruknuddin came out to oppose him, but at 
about midnight^ the left wing of his army raised a tumult and went 
over to Alauddin. Towards the end of the night in utter distress 
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Ruknuddin re-entered the city by the Badaun Gate, collected in 
haste whatever cash and horses he could, and took the road to 
Multan by the Ghazni Gate. lie was accompanied by his mother and 
the haram , Ulghu, Ahmad Chap and Malik Qutbuddin Alavi and his 
sons. 

All officers of Delhi, who wanted to keep their posts, hurried to 
submit to Alauddin— ministers, qazis, sacks, shuhnas, and kotwals 
with the keys of their forts. It was unnecessary for him to bother 
about anybody’s individual acceptance. On 21 October 1296, 
(Monday, 22 Zil Hij a.h. 700) he ascended the throne at the White 
Palace ( Qasr-i Safecl ) of Iltutmish and the Red Palace ( Qasr-i Lai ) of 
Balban. Till the construction of the Hazar Safari (thousand column) 
Palace at Siri, the Red Palace remained the royal residence. 

In the years to come Alauddin was not afraid of challenging and 
crushing opposition. But at the start of his reign he wisely decided 
that his best course was to obtain general acceptance; so he organized 
a coalition government consisting of three elements — the nobles of 
the old Mameluk regime, who were still in office; the officers of 
Jalaluddin who had come over to his side; and officers appointed by 
Alauddin himself. The wizarat was assigned to Khwaja Khatir, ‘the best 
of wazirsb Qazi Sadruddin Arif, who was appointed Sadr-i Jahan and 
Head Qazi of the empire brought dignity and honour to his two 
offices; he was not distinguished for his learning, but he knew the 
Delhi underworld and none of its prominent rascals could practise 
any fraud or deception in his court. 8 The Saiyyid Ajal, Shaikhal Islam 
and Khatib of tire old regime were confirmed in their posts. The 
diwan-i insha (central secretariat) was assigned to Umdatul Mulk Ala 
Dabir. Of his two promising and brilliant sons, Malik Hamiduddin 
and Malik A'izzuddin, one was given a high status in the court and 
the other -was directed to look after tire affairs of the secretariat. Malik 
Faklrruddin Kuchi, who had accompanied Sultan Jalaluddin to Kara 
but had been arrested and forgiven, was appointed dad-bek of Delhi. 9 
Nusrat Khan, though he held the higher office of malik naib (or 
<- regent), was appointed kotwal of Delhi during tire first year of the 
reign. Zafar Khan was appointed minister of war; Malik Abaji Jalali 
got the post of akhur-bek, and Malik Hiranmar tire post of naib-i 
barbek. Alaul Mulk, uncle of the historian, Ziauddin Barani, was 
assigned tire territories of Kara and Awadh,-and the historian’s father, 


8 I bid., 350. 

9 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 69. His great claim to forgiveness at the hands of 
Alauddin lay in the fact that he had always given the wrong advice to his predecessor. 
The Kuchi family had survived from the Mameluk period. 
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Mu'idul Mulk, who had been an officer of Arkali Khan but had stayed 
on in Delhi, was given the governorship ( nayabat tva khwajgi ) of 
Baran (Buland Shalir). Bialik Jauna Senior 10 ( qadim ) was appointed 
naib-i vakildar. State-grants of all types and charitable endowments, 
etc. were not only confirmed but even increased, and new state-orders 
(misals) to this effect were issued. Barani sums up his impressions of 
this year, but primarily as a citizen of Delhi : 

‘The court of Sultan Alauddin was adorned by the Jalali and Alai 
khans and maliks in a way that no previous reign had witnessed. . . . 
The old army with the new recruits had grown in size and every 
man was given the salary of one year and six months as in am in 
cash. In this year both the nobles and the commons had such 
delights and enjoyments as I have not seen in any other reign, and 
those older than me also cannot remember such a happy year .’ 11 

But the sultanat-of Delhi had to be seen with reference to the rest 
of India and its prospects seemed gloomy. Ninety years of Turkish 
domination over northern India had only partially succeeded in con- 
solidating the power of the sultans of Delhi. The task of enforcing 
the imperial authority and of initiating even a seemingly effective 
system of administration was far from complete. Numerous discordant 
elements were threatening on all sides. In the west, the Ravi was 
the limit of the sphere of the Sultan’s authority. Samana and Dipalpur 
were regarded as the most important frontier outposts. Beyond Lahore, 
the Punjab was almost a no-man’s land, constantly convulsed by the 
risings of the Khokars or the invasions of the Mongols. Multan, at the 
moment, was in the hands of Arkali Khan, who was bitterly hostile 
to Alauddin and extended protection to fugitives from Delhi. The 
Rajput states still boasted of their independence. Chitor and Ran- 
thambhor were the great centres of Rajput power; and only five years 
before the pride of Jalaluddin had been humiliated in an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce the latter to subjection. Further south lay Gujarat, 
where the Vaghelas were continuing a glorious tradition of triumph 
and prosperity. In Central India, Dhar, Vjjain and Cbanderi only 
occasionally succumbed to the military pressure from the north. All 
round the kingdom of Delhi there was a strong belt of opposition to 
the Turkish rule; the intrepid defiance of the chiefs of this region had 
been a constant source of headache to the Delhi authorities, and even 
strong rulers like Balban had to lead frequent military campaigns 

10 So called to distinguish him from Muhammad bin Tughlui], who got this title 
later. 

11 Barani, S48. 
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for their suppression. Further cast, Bihar and Bengal were virtually 
independent. The country south of the Vindhyas was in a state of 
chronic political struggle as before. The Yadavas of Dcvagiri had 
recovered their lost prestige and power. The Kakityas of Warangal, 
the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra, the Cholas, the " Cheras and the 
Paudyas kept fighting with each other and had not the least idea of 
what the future had in store. 

MULTAN 

For an ambitious ruler like Alauddin, whose desire was to become 
the emperor of India, the range and variety of problems were 
stupendous. lie may, or may not, have realized their intensity and 
extent, but if we may judge by results, he seems to have devoted the 
first two years of his reign to observing the working of the govern- 
ment, planning and thinking. Later on his ambition increased owing 
to his successes, and his military and civil talents developed through 
experience. 

His immediate task was to eliminate the surviving members of the 
former Sultans family. He entrusted the work to his two trusted 
generals, Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan, who marched to Multan at 
the head of an army thirty to forty thousand strong. They closely 
invested the city, and although Alkali Khan had made adequate 
provisions for its defence, he was betrayed by the kotwal and the 
leading citizens, who saw clearly that there could be only one end to 
the struggle. The unfortunate members of Jalali family sought the 
intercession of Shaikh Ruknuddin (grandson of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariya), who succeeded in persuading the generals to promise them 
security of. life. But the promise, if given, was not kept. Multan was 
occupied and the two sons of Jalaluddin with their family and follow- 
ers were taken into custody. While Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan were 
escorting the prisoners to Delhi, Nusrat Khan, who had brought 
instruction from the Sultan, met them at Abuhar and took charge of 
the prisoners. Alkali Khan, Ruknuddin Ibrahim, Ulghu and Ahmad 
Chap were blinded, their women were arrested, and their slaves and 
property confiscated. The sons of Sultan Jalaluddin were imprisoned 
in I-Iansi, and the sons of Alkali Khan were put to death. The Mulka-i 
Jahan and other ladies of the harom along with Ahmad Chap were 
brought to Delhi, where they were kept under surveillance in the 
house of Nusrat Khan. 

TIIE INVASION OF KADAR, BATTLE OF J A K A N - M A N J U K 

In the winter of 1297-9S Alauddin had to face a Mongol invasion. 
Reduced to simple prose, the contemporary and official account of 
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Amir Khusrau runs as follow's. 12 

The Tatar army, like a deluge, marched boldly from the Sulai- 
man mountains {Koh-i Judi) and crossed the Bias, the Jhclum and 
the Sutlej. They set fire to the fields {mi) of the Khokar villages; 
the houses of Qusur were destroyed; and the light (of the burning 
houses and villages) could be seen from the suburbs of the city. 
In any case, the tumult they raised was such as could not but 
reach the imperial ear. The deceased Ulugh Khan, who was the 
right hand of the state, was directed to march with the right 
wing of the army and the necessary officers. Crossing the distance 
of two marches in one dav, the Khan reached Jaran-Manjur on 
the bank of the Sutlej on 5 February 129S (Thursday, 2 Rabi II 
a.h. 697) and directed his soldiers to cross the river without the 
help of boats. The Mongols, who pretended to such bravery 
before the army of Delhi had crossed the river, fled like ants and 
locusts and were trampled like ants. To be short, 20,000 MongoLs 
were sent to eternal sleep. As to the personal tuman of Kadar, the 
wounded were beheaded and the survivors were put in chains. 
Ulugh Khan celebrated this victor)' over the carrion-eaters of 
Qaidu and then brought the prisoners to Delhi where they were 
trampled to death by the elephants.’ 

THE FALL OF THE OLD NOBILITY 

In the second year of the reign Nusrat Khan was appointed wazir; 
we are not told whether Klnvaja Khatir was dead or had been dis- 
missed. Alaul Mulk came to Delhi with the maliks, amirs, elephants 
and treasures, which Alauddin had left with him at Kara. As he had 
grown very fat and inactive, the office of the kotwal of Delhi was 
transferred to him from the slave-officers ( mamclukt ) ) of Malikul 
Umara Fakhruddin, the former kotwal of Delhi, and all non-Turkish 
municipal employees ( bandiyan-i Tazik) were placed under his 
control. | 

Alauddin now decided to overthrow the coalition government he 
had formed by liquidating all officers not appointed by him — the 
remnant of the officers of the old Mameluk regime as well as those 

12 Khaz/iinul Fuluh, 33-37. Barani (250) is probably correct in saying that the 
army was led by both Zafar Khan and Ulugh Khan. But since Alauddin had developed 
a dislike for the memory of Zafar Khan, Khusrau makes no reference to him anywhere 
in the Khazalnul Fuluh. 

Khusrau uses Tatars, Mongols and even Turks and Chinese as equivalent terms. 
The reference to 'the carrion-eaters of Qaidu’ makes it clear that this Mongol army 
bad come from Central Asia and had not been sent by the Il-Khaa of Persia. 
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who had deserted to him from the family of his uncle. Barani is our 
only direct authority on the matter, but the record of future years is 
not intelligible except on the basis of what he says.iS The great curse 
of the Mameluk regime had been the constant conflict between the 
crown and its nobles or highest officers, and the persistent effort of 
the nobles had been to put the crown into commission, so that one 
of their own groups may control the whole government. The rebel- 
lion of Chajju and Amir Ali Sarjandar against Jalaluddin, and the 
treasonable talk of the Mameluk nobles at the court itself had shown 
what stuff this nobility was made of. Alauddin decided now to show 
his hand in a way that would leave the country in no doubt as to 
who was the real master. 'After the government of Alauddin had 
grown firm’, Barani tells us, ‘all the Jalali maliks — who had betrayed 
Sie family of their master and joined Alauddin and obtained mans of 
gold and offices and iqtas from him — were arrested in the capital or 
in the army; some were thrown into forts and imprisoned; others were 
blinded and the rest were put to death. 14 The money they had 
obtained from Alauddin was seized along with their own goods and 
properties. Their houses were made the property of the Sultan and 
their villages and gardens were brought into the khalisa. Nothing 
was left for their sons. Their families were overthrown, and their 
soldiers and slaves were assigned to the Alai amirs. Only three per- 
sons from among the Jalali maliks were spared, and till the end of 
Alauddin’s reign they received no injury at his hands — Malik 
Qutbuddin Alavi; Malik Nasiruddin Rana, the shuhna of the elephants; 
and Malik Amir Jamal Khalji, father of Qadr Khan. 15 These three 
had not deserted Sultan Jalaluddin and his sons nor taken anv 
money from Sultan Alauddin. So these three remained safe, while all 
other Jalali amirs were torn up, root and branch. This year Nusrat 
Khan realized a karor of cash by his demands and confiscations and 
put it in the treasury .’16 According to the Muslim shariat, a slave is 
inherited by his master, he cannot marry without the permission of 
his master, and his children are also the slaves of his master. What- 
ever reasons may have inspired Sultan Mu'izzuddin Ghuri to 
organize a bureaucracy of slaves, the tendency of strong monarchs 

13 Barani, 257. 

14 With two or three exceptions, no persons from the families of the liquidated 
nobles are referred to in future years. 

15 It is obvious from their surnames that none of the three nobles spared belong- 
ed to the Mameluk regime. At a rough guess, Jalaluddin at his accession had taken 
one-third of his high officers from the Mameluk regime. They were, of course, included 
in the liquidation of the Jalali officers. 

16 Ibid., 250-51. 
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hereafter was to impose, though with considerable modifications, these 
obligations of slavery on a public service recruited from free-born 
men. 

CONQUEST OF GUJARAT 

■— Alauddin now embarked upon the first project of territorial ex- 
pansion in his reign. According to the tradition recorded by a Rajput 
bard, Nainsi, the campaign originated owing to the importunities of 
Madhava, who came to Delhi to solicit the help of the Sultan against 
his master, Karan Vaghela, who had abducted his wife during his 
temporary absence from the capital of the kingdom. The story of the 
curse uttered by the unfortunate lady, Rup Sundari, as related in the 
Rasmala, lends support to such a presumption. Otherwise, it is in- 
explicable why the Sultan should select for his first attack such a 
distant province, which had not so far been effectually subdued by 
any Turkish army, and which could only be reached either through 
Malwa or Rajputana, both of which were outside the pale of the 
authority of Delhi. The Sultan was not in a position to hazard a 
venture unless he was assured of its success; but when such an 
assurance was forthcoming from a minister of Gujarat itself, there 
was little hesitation in launching a military project for conquering 
the territory. 

The imperial army left the capital on 24 February 1299, under 
the joint command of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan. In the course 
of their progress through Rajputana the generals were compelled by 
the Rana of Chitor to keep within limits, though they did not spare 
Jaisalmer. Then they crossed the Banas and seized the fort of 
Radosa. Having set foot on the soil of Gujarat, Ulugh Khan and bis 
colleague subjected the country to wholesale plunder and terrorism. 
Karan Vaghela, having been taken bv surprise, sought safety in 
a precipitate flight. During the pursuit which followed, his treasures 
and his women, including the chief queen, Kamla Devi, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. She was honourably escorted to Delhi and 
Alauddin took her into his haram. Besides the capital, Anhiiwara, 
other prosperous towns of Gujarat were all sacked and an enormous 
booty was collected by the invaders. The temple of Somnath, which 
had been rebuilt by Kumarapala (1143-74), was demolished. Amir 
Khusrau has thus described this act of vandalism: They made the 
temple of Somnath prostrate itself towards the dignified Kdbah. . . , 
You may say that temple first offered its prayer and then had a 
bath.T7 Nusrat Khan then proceeded to Khambayat (Cambay). He 


17 Khazaimil Fvtuh, 48, 
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seized cash and valuables from the Muslim merchants ( khwajas ) of 
Khambayat, who had become extremely rich. He took the slave, 
Kafur Hazardinari, who was later to became the malik naib of the 
empire, by force from his master and brought him to the Sultan. 

Gujarat now passed into the hands of the ruler of Delhi. The 
rapidity and ease with which it was occupied shows that either its 
ruler, Karan, was unpopular among his subjects, or that his military 
and administrative organization had become obsolete. No near- 
contemporary historian has discussed the causes of its fall. But Isami 
tells us that when Rai Karan consulted his ministers ( ivazirs ) at 
Anhihvara, they frankly told him that there was no alternative to 
flight. 'The enemy has come and you are unprepared; you are asleep 
and he lias drawn his sword.’ But after the Turks had departed, he 
could collect an army and reconquer the land. 18 Ferishta adds : ‘Rai 
Karan fled to Rama Deva, the ruler of Devagiri in the Deccan, for 
safety, but after some time he marched to Baglana, which is a terri- 
tory of Gujarat adjoining the Deccan, and established himself there 
with the help of. Rama Deva.’ 19 Alp Khan, the Sultan’s brother-in-law, 
was appointed governor of Gujarat and Karan seems to have been 
left in peace till the winter of 1306-7. 

i On their way back, near Jalor, Ulugh and Nusrat had to face a 
serious mutiny. The soldiers, Isami tells us, had grown very rich 
owing to the plunder of Gujarat and they resented Ulugh Khan’s 
demanding the Sultan’s share by tortures. ‘Four officers, Muhammad 
Shah, Kabhru, Yalhaq and Burraq 20 — who were Mongols and con- 
verts to Islam but could plunder like the Afghans — had collected a 
lot of booty, which they were not prepared to surrender.’ So very 
early one morning they attacked the camp of Ulugh Khan with two 
or three thousand horsemen. Ulugh Khan, who was in the lavatory, 
succeeded in escaping to Nusrat’s camp. But the rebels slew Malik 
A'izzuddin, brother of Nusrat, who was Ulugh’s hajib. They found 
the son of a sister of Alauddin asleep in the camp and thinking that 
he was Ulugh Khan, they slew him also. Then the imperial horse and 
foot collected before Nusrat’s camp and the New Muslim amirs and 
horsemen took to flight. Some of them, like Muhammad Shah and 
Kabhru, sought the protection of Rai Hamir of Ranthambhor; others, 
like Yalhaq and Burraq, went to Rai Karan, who was then staying 
at Nandurbar. Though the conspirators . escaped, their women and 

18 Isami, 244-45. 

19 Ferishta, 103. 

20 The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, on the basis of an authority not mentioned, gives 
the following list of Mongol rebels — Yalhaq, Kisra, Baqi, Tamghan, Muhammad Shah, 
Tamar Bugha, Sbadi Bugha and Qutlugh Bugha. 
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children at Delhi had to pay for their sins with their honour and 
their lives. The wives of A'izzuddin's murderers were exposed to the 
humiliation of scavangers embraces and their innocent babies were 
struck on their heads till they were smashed to bits. ‘The arrest and 
punishment of women and children for the crimes of men’, Barani 
tells us, T>egan from this year. Before this in Delhi women and 
children were not molested on account of the offences of their men .’ 21 

SIWISTAN ^ 

The year that saw the invasion of Gujarat also witnessed the 
invasion of Siwistan (Sibi) by the Mongol Saldi, who occupied the 
fort. Zafar Khan was sent to deal with the invaders. In spite of a 
ban-age of arrows from the garrison, he forced his way into the fort 
and compelled the Mongols to make an abject surrender. Saldi and 
his brother with their entire following were brought in fetters to 
Delhi. This established the reputation of Zafar Khan, who was then 
governor of Samana, in the public mind. Ulugh Khan became jealous 
of him, and Alauddin, so Barani tells us, began to ponder as to what 
steps he should adopt to get rid of such a brilliant officer — poison 
him or blind him or send him with an army to conquer Lakhnauti 
and establish himself there. Barani’s suspicion is not justified/ 
Alauddin trusted Zafar Khan implicitly till the latter disobeyed hfs 
express orders at the battle of Kili. After that his attitude to the 
memory of Zafar Khan changed as is proved by the fact that 
Khus rau's Khazainul Futuh intentionally omits all references to him. 

PROPHET AND ALEXANDER 

Some time after Zafar Khan’s return from 'Siwistan, Alauddin’s 
critics spread two rumours about him, which Barani, writing over 
half a century later, asserted to be proved facts and which medieval 
as well as modem historians have carelessly copied from him. 
Alauddin (so Barani wants us to believe) declared that the Arabian 
Prophet bad Four Friends (the Pious Caliphs) with whose help he 
had spread his Faith so that his name will be remembered tfH the 
end of time. Alauddin too had four ‘Khans’ — Ulugh, Nusrat, Zafar 
and Alp — who had attained to the grandeur of kings. He would with 
their help establish a new religion and attain to eternal fame. There 
are several difficulties here. If Alauddin wanted to get rid of Zafar 
Khan, how could he consider him as one of the co-founders of a 
new faith? Secondly, as Barani is never tired of telling us, Alauddin 
never associated with the Muslim ulama; and hi s faith in Islam teas 


21 Barani. 253, Isami, 244-45. 
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fiiin like the faith of the illiterate and the ignorant. How could such 
a man think of establishing a new creed? No principle of the new 
creed is given to us by Barani, who is our only authority for this 
baseless gossip. Isami is silent about the matter; other writers of the 
period, like Amir Khurd and Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, had a deep 
respect for Alauddin in spite of his failure in the sphere of religious 
rites and bring no such charge against him. 

Alauddin had about this time assumed the title of 'the Second 
Alexander ( Sikandar-i Sani) and had it recited in the Khutba and 
superscribed on his coins. This was nothing novel; other Muslim 
kings, the ill-starred Alauddin Muhammad Khwarazm Shah for 
example, had also assumed this title. But it should not be imagined 
that Alauddin ever thought that he could rival the conquests not only 
of the Alexander of history but of the Alexander of Persian romance 
— the conqueror of the rub‘-i maskun or the fourth inhabited part of 
the globe.22 Barani gives to his uncle, Alaul Mulk, the credit of 
removing Alauddin’s erroneous ideas. The Sultan promised that no 
words about the establishment of a new religion would ever cross his 
lips. As to the plans of conquests, the kotwal drew Alauddin s attention 
to the fact that the proper sphere of his activity was the 'territory 
of Hindustan’. He had to stop the Mongol invasions and to crush 
the independent rulers of northern India; after this had been done, 
he could sit safely on his throne and send his officers to plunder the 
treasuries of distant rais and levy an annual tribute from them, but 
they were to be left to rule their kingdoms as before. It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that these ‘two designs’ are utterly incompatible 
with the character and state-policy of Alauddin, even as they have 
been portrayed to us by Barani himself. The greatest crisis of his life 
was soon to prove that Alauddin was not a drunkard talking nonsense 
with his flattering friends but a stern realist and a warrior-statesman 
of the highest calibre, who insisted on keeping all important affairs 
under his personal control. 

.INVASION OF QUTLUGH KIIWAJA; BATTLE OF KILI 

Towards the end of 1299 Dawa, the Khan of Trans-Oxiana. des- 
patched his son, Qutlugh Klnvaja with 20 tumans' (200.000 soldiers) 
to conquer Delhi. 23 It was a journey of six months and the Mongol 

22 According to medieval Muslim geographers only one-fourth (rub') of the globe 
(Eurasia and northern Africa) was inhabited; the rest of the globe was covered by 
wstcr# 

23 Since his 'Khazainul Futuh is devoted exclusively to the ‘victories’ of Alauddin, 
Amir’Khusrau does not notice the battle of Kili. But he devotes to it sixteen verses 
»f his Dawl Rani and refers both to Ulugh Khin and Zafar Khan (60-61). Both 
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preparations must have been carefully made. Since their object was 
to conquer and govern the country, they plundered no cities and 
reduced no forts on their way. The route followed is not given, but 
one may guess that, like Timur in 1398, Qutlugh Khwaja chose a 
route that had no large cities on the way and on which the country- 
side and small towns could just supply his army the cattle, grain and 
fodder it needed. 'When the Mongols crossed the Indus, all the forts 
on the route began to tremble.’ The army of Multan took refuge in its 
forts; their garrisons had only courage to attack the Mongol camp dur- 
ing the dark nights. Zafar Khan, who was at Kuliram, invited Qutlugh 
to battle, but the latter paid no attention to him. ‘Kings only fight 
kings’, he told Zafar’s messenger, and invited Zafar to meet him under 
his master's banner at Delhi. As was to be expected, Delhi was filled 
with fugitives and there was not enough space for them in the 
mosques, shops and even the streets. The enrawnns failed to come and 
the prices of commodities rose very high. The Mongols finally encamp- 
ed at Kill, some six miles from the Delhi suburbs. 

Isami tells us that Alauddin had only a week or two at his dis- 
posal; so probably news of the Mongols was sent to him only after 
they had crossed the Indus. He came out of the Red Palace, fixed 
his military camp by the bank of the Jumna at Siri and summoned 
post-haste all officers whom his orders could reach. It was a critical 
hour; and Alaul Mulk in strict confidence advised him to follow the 
precepts of former kings (and of text-hooks) and not to risk his king- 
dom on the doubtful result of a single battle. The Delhi army was 
accustomed to fighting Hindu rais; it was not acquainted with Mongol 
tactics of retreat, ambush and the like. Why docs the .Sultart not resort 
to diplomacy and negotiations by sending messengers to the enemy 
and at least gain some time? Alauddin summoned his nobles in order 
to give a public reply. After repeating Alaul Mulk’s arguments and 
paying him a sincere compliment — ‘lie deserves the wizarat but I 

Barani (254-61) and Jvjnl (245-61) give us fairly Jong accounls, which though differ- 
ing in some details, agree in substance. It is possible to reconstruct the events by a 
critical study of the two authorities. Barani says that the Mongols started at the end 
of third year of the reign; so we may safety put their campaign in India in the winter 
or 1299-1300. 

The figure of 20 tumans, or two lakhs. Is too large, even jf women and camp 
followers are included. It would have been impossible to find food for so many men 
and women and fodder for their horses. Medieval army figures have to be taken with 
a grain of salt. The army with which Chcngiz Khan marched from Mongolia did not 
amount to one lakh, and in order to find provisions for it, he had to march it in 
separate contingents. Qutlugh Khwaja is said to have kept bis soldiers togelber and 
would not allow even ten men to separate themselves from the main army. This would 
have made the task of finding provisions even more difficult. 
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hn\ e only appointed him kotwal of Delhi on account of his incapa- 
citating corpulence— he proceeded to give his decision as the head of 
the state. 

‘There is a proverb— “You cannot steal a camel and expect to 
disappear unseen”. Similarly you cannot govern the empire of 
Delhi and escape the challenges it entails.24 The enemy has 
traversed two thousand karohs to challenge me to battle under the 
Minar of Delhi. If at this moment I show any weakness, neither 
the mass of the people nor the brave warriors of the land will have 
any respect left for me; add to it. posterity will laugh at my beard. 
No, happen what may, I will march tomorrow from Sir! to Kili and 
give battle to Qutlugh Khwaja and see to which of us God grants 
victorv.’ 

j 

He put the city and the Palace in charge of Alaul Mulk and 
ordered him to kiss the keys, hand them over to the victor, and serve 
him loyally and faithfully. lie had no desire to drag down Delhi and 
the country in his fall. After Alauddin had left, Alaul Mulk closed all 
the gates of Delhi except the Badaun Gate, obviously for flight to the 
Doab if it should be necessary .25 

A careful examination of the battle of Kili conclusively proves that 
the Mongols were no longer worthy of the reputation Chengiz had 
won for them. Their ambitions remained, but their capacity had 
vanished. Also since Halaku’s defeat at the hands of the Egyptians, 
the invincibility of the Mongols had become an old wife's tale. It was 
hardly worthwhile undertaking a six months’ journey to fight such a 
battle. 

At Kili the two armies were arranged in the formal medieval order. 
The river was to the right and a mass of thorns and bushes to the left 
of the Delhi army.' Alauddin took up his position in the ceptre. To- 
wards the right he placed Zafar Khan supported (among 6thers) by 
the distinguished rais and Indian-born (Hindu) warriors. On the left 
Alauddin placed Nusrat Khan; Ulugh Khan was stationed behind 
Nusrat to give him the support necessary. Akat Khan and his men 
were ordered to stand in front of the Sultan. The army covered several 
miles from right to left and it was difficult to control it from the 

24 Though Alaul Mulk only throws out- vague hints, a compromise was only 
possible on two conditions — submission to Dawa Khan as overlord and a surrender of 
Alauddin’s Devagiri treasure. Alauddin was, consequently, not prepared for any nego- 
tiations. At the same time he had a shrewd idea that he could win without fighting, 
for the Mongols were unaware of the resistance Delhi could put up. Isnmi makes no 

. reference to Alaul Mulk’s suggestion or Alauddin’s reply. 

25 Barani, 255-59. 
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centre. Still Alauddin had no intention of staking the fortunes of 
Delhi merely on a soldiers battle; so he issued a firm injunction to 
the effect that ‘no officer was to move from his place without the 
Sultans order; and if he did so, his head would be severed from his 
body’. Tire officers knew fully well that this was not an empty threat. 
‘In the Mongol army Qutlugh Khwaja commanded the centre, Hijlak 
the left wing and Tamar Bugha the right wing ,26 while Targhi was 
given a tuman (10,000 soldiers) to hide in ambush and attack where 
necessary/ According to Isami four envoys came to Alauddin from 
Qutlugh Khwaja with a message : ‘No one remembers of such a king 
and such an army in Hindustan. The request is that my envoys be 
permitted to go round your camp and inquire about the name of your 
chief officers/ It suited Alauddin to give this permission and the 
messengers duly reported back to Qutlugh Khwaja. 

When the two armies, ready for battle, stood face to face, Alauddin 
was in no hurry to give the order to fight. He had to take an over-all 
view of the situation. More and more officers and soldiers would he 
coming to him from the east. Behind the enemv were so many forts, 
garrisoned by his soldiers, and cities loyal to Delhi, The Mongol army, 
consisting of both men and women, must have been tired after its 
long journey, and its provisions may fall short. If the Mongols made 
a sudden onslaught in the hope of capturing Delhi, he was there to 
fight, hut delay was certainly in his favour and he would prove to 
the Mongols that their wisest policy was to go back from a country 
where no one wanted them. But at this moment his plans were 
fnistrated by his greatest officer. Zafar Khan’s inpulsc to fight over- 
came his better judgement. Without obtaining the Sultan's permission, 
he attacked Hijlak s army in front of him and he followed it in hot 
pursuit without caring for the rest of the battle-field. This gave the 
Mongols an opportunity of following their well-known device of 
feigned retreat. Zafar s foot-soldiers were left behind and even the 
best of his horsemen could not keep him company. When after pursu- 
ing the enemy for about IS karohs, he turned round to take stock of 
the situation, lie found that he had only a thousand horsemen with 
him. Since the other wings of the army had remained stationaiy 
(according to Alauddin’s order), Targhi was able to put his ten 
thousand men between Zafar Khan and the Delhi army. Zafar Khan 
could not return; Targhi’s men covered an area of two miles behind 
him. He consulted his officers — Usman dkhur-bek , Usman Yaglian, Ali 
Shah Rana and others — in such way as was possible under the 

20 Isami (212); it is not clear as to whether Hijlak o; Tamar Bugha commanded 
tbe force in front of Zafar Khan, 
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circumstances. If they returned to Alauddin, he would punish them for 
disobedience. But return was impossible as the Mongols had com- 
pletely surrounded them. So they decided to die fighting to the last 
man. Since there were no survivors, it is difficult to say what hap- 
pened. But Isami states that Zafar succeeded in killing one-half of 
Targhi s men. Then he was killed by an arrow which passed through 
his armour and pierced his heart . 27 

Zafar Khan s reckless attack established his reputation for valour 
and showed that man for man the Indian could fight and defeat the 
Mongol. Still technically the Mongols were victors on the first day and 
the Indian officers were depressed. When the armies met in battle 
order next morning, Alauddin s officers approached him with the 
suggestion that he should withdraw behind the security of the Delhi 
ramparts and fight the enemy from there . 28 But Alauddin, who had 
his own calculations, would not hear of it. ‘If yesterday a section of 
the army has been destroyed because it disobeyed my orders in its 
haste’, he replied, ‘the past cannot be recalled. I am not ignorant of 
the dangers that surround me on all sides; yet if I have to move at 
all, I will only move forward/ Still he would not give the order to 
attack, and since Qutlugh was equally reluctant, the armies stood face 
to face from morning to sunset. On the third day the armies again stood 
face to face, but after nightfall the Mongols retreated ten miles to- 
wards their homeland. Alauddin considered it wisest to give the enemy 
a safe exit and returned to Delhi. ‘The whole city was thrown into 
jubilation,’ Isami says, ‘no one cared to think of the dead/ Qutlugh 
Khwaja died soon after his return to Trans-Oxiana . 29 Alauddin’s 
reputation for over-all command had been fully established. The 
officers were allowed to go to their iqlas. 

CONQUEST OF RANT II AMBIIOB; THE THREE 

REBELLION S ' 30 (1299-1300) 

Modern international law permits a state to give asylum to political 
refugees from another state; even in case of ordinary crimes, extradi- 


27 Isami, 258, says that Alauddin was genuinely sony at the death of Zafar Khun, 
in spite of his disobedience. The fact that the Sultan, placed him in charge of the 
right wing proves that he enjoyed the full trust of the Sultan. 

28 This was not practicable. According to Barani, the fort-wall had not been 
repaired; also Delhi and its suburban towns had spread far beyond the fort-wall. The 
sad condition of the fort-wall is also certified by' the Khazainul Futuh, 27-28. 

29 Mubarak Shahi, 82-83; Dawal Rani, 61. 

30 Amir Khusrau, gives a, brief account of the Banthambhor campaign in his 
Khazainul Futuh (50-52) and D rural Rani (C5-GG). According to the Dawal Rani, the 
circumference of the Banthambhor fort was three farsangs and it was ten days’ march 
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lion can only be demanded on the basis of ti calielMn medieval India 
conditions were different; giving asylum to political refugees from 
another kingdom was considered an ‘unfriendly act’, though not 
necessarily a cause for war. On returning to his governorship of 
Bayana, Ulugh Khan sent messengers to Hamir Dcva of Ranthambhor 
asking that, as he was a friendly ruler, he should cither put to death 
Muhammad Shall, Kabhru and the Muslim .Mongols who had sought 
refuge with him or send them to UTujpTKhanf iflic failed to do so, 
he should prepare for war. Hamir ’s counsellors earnestly advised him 
not to endanger his dynasty for poisons who had no claims on him. 
But Ilamir refused to yield. ‘O Khan’, his reply ran /* 1 ‘I have enough 
money and enough soldiers and no desire to quart el with any one. But 
I am not afraid to light, and I will not give up the two or three Turks '* 2 
who have fled to me from fear of their lives.’ So the die was cast. 
When his Hindu secretaries explained Hamir s reply, Ulugh started 
for Ranthambhor. Sultan Alauddin, who must have been kept informed 
of everything, oidered Nusrat Khan, who was governor of Awadli that 
year, to proceed to help Ulugh Khan. The two khans captured Jhain 33 
and then laid siege to Ranthambhor. But one clay, while directing the 
siege operations, Nusrat Khan went too near the ramparts; he was 
hit by a munjaniq- stone 31 and died after two or three days. This 
caused a consternation in the besieging army and Ilamir took advant- 
age of it. He came out with his twelve thousand horse and a lot of 
foot-soldiers, defeated Ulugh Khan in battle and drove him hack to 

from Delhi, Khusrau docs not refer to any of the three rebellions, but details arc 
given by Barani (272-78) and Isami (261-69). But Isnmi (269-71) commits the error 
of putting the rebellion oE A Vat Khan during the Chitor campaign. 

31 That is, as framed for the Rai by Isami (261-03), who is our only authority 
for this correspondence. 

32 The Mongols, Muhammad Shah and Kabhru, must have had a number of 
followers, for the Khazainul Vululi (51) states: “Some New Muslims from among the 
ill-starred Mongols, who had turned their fates from Islam and joined the Sjlurnians. . . 
bad lighted fires in three towers of the fort' 

53 jVitan, aStcr its capture, was given the name of the New City (blwbM Kim}. 
Dr. K. S. Lai writes in his Khaljis (lOln): ’Neither Jhain nor any site bearing its 
changed name, Nau Shahr, is traceable on the maps now. A small place ‘\Y« igaon", 
which exactly means Shahr~{ Nau, lies at a short distance from Ranthambhor. This 
may probably be identified with the Jhain of Barani.’ 

34 Dr. K. S. Lai writes: ‘In all probability the iang-i nuighrabi, or western-stone, 
was some land of missile used in warfare in Alaucldin’s days.' lie very correctly' refuses 
to identify it with the cannon-ball. (Khaljis, 102n). The munjaniq- stones were arti- 
ficially rounded stones, smaller than foot-balls but considerably larger than cricVet-balls; 
the stroke of the beam of the munjaniq took them a fairly long distance with consider- 
able force. (I found a lot of these stones in llie crumbling ramparts of the Chitor fort 
in 1922. The marks of the chiselling could lie clearly seen— x orrou : II). 
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Jhaiii. Ulugh informed the Sultan of his distressing situation; it would 
be a blow to the imperial prestige if he gave up the siege, but if he 
remained where he was for a month or two, he would be over- 
powered by the Hindus. Sultan Jalaluddin had been right in his 
estimate of the strength of Ranthambhor; only the genius of Alauddin 
and his over-all command of the resources of the state could reduce 
the fort. 

Alcal Khan’s Rebellion 

Alauddin ordered his officers to meet him at Tilpat, the first stage 
from Delhi , 35 but while his men were collecting, he spent his time in 
hunting. This gave an opportunity to Sulaiman Shah Akat Khan, son 
of the Sultan’s deceased brother, Muhammad, who held the post of 
vakihlar and had been given the command of the right wing at Kili 
after Zafar Khan’s death. One night the Sultan with a few soldiers 
remained in the hunting field and did not return to the roval tent; 
early next morning he ordered the horsemen to draw a circle ( nargali ) 
to drive the game towards him, while he sat on a moncllia (reed-chair) 
waiting for them to complete their work. At that moment Akat Khan 
and the Mongol Muslims in his service, who had conspired to kill 
the Sultan, rode forward shouting 'Tiger! Tiger!’ and began to shoot 
arrows at him. Alauddin used his rccd-chair as his shield; a slave, 
named Manik (or Navak), threw himself in front of the Sultan and 
received four arrow-wounds; then his -paths (personal guards) moved 
forward and protected him with their shields. It was winter-time and 
the Sultan’s coat and cloak (qaba tea dagla ) were stuffed with cotton. 
Still he received two deep arrow-wounds in his arm and fell down 
unconscious owing to Joss of blood. When Akat Khan came near, 
the paths faced him with drawn swords, but since at the same time 
thev shouted — 'The Sultan is dead; why cut off the head of a coipse?’ — 
Akat was satisfied and proceeded to the royal camp, where he took 
his scat on the throne and declared that he had killed the Sultan. Like 
the automatons they were, the eourt-officers began to welcome the 
new king and the amirs present offered their congratulations. After all 
no one would have ventured to sit on the royal throne unless he had 
really killed the Sultan. 

It was only when Akat Khan wanted to enter the haram that lie 
met with resistance. Malik Dinar, the officer-in-charge of the haram 
and his subordinates, put on their armours, met Akat Khan at the 
haram-gatc and told him that they would not allow him to enter 

35 Tilpat is a plain about 12 miles cast of old Delhi and south of Kailugarhi (Dr. 

K. S. Lai, Khaljis, 104n). 
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Alauddin’s haram unless he showed them Alauddin’s head. The head, 
as Stanley Lanc-Poole appropriately remarks, soon appeared but on 
its own proper shoulders. When Alauddin recovered consciousness, his 
first instinct was to fly to Ulugh Khan at Jhain because lie suspected 
a deep-laid plot. But Malik Hamiduddin advised him not to let the 
conspiracy mature; if a night passed without the emperor’s where- 
abouts being known, those who accepted Akat Khan would be driven 
to cling to him from fear. Alauddin acted on this advice. By the time 
he reached the royal camp, he was surrounded by five or six hundred 
horsemen and Akat's show completely collapsed. He fled to Afghan- 
pur, but two officers pursued him, cut off his head and brought it to 
Alauddin. The Sultan felt sad. ‘I have often had that head in my lap’, 
he said. Akat’s younger brother, Qutlugh Khan, was put to death 
immediately. During the time he stayed at Tilpat to recover from his 
wounds, Alauddin inquired into the conspiracy and all whom he con- 
sidered guilty were severely punished. 

A direct assault by horse and foot on Ranthambhor was out of the 
question. In shooting munjaniqs and arrows and throwing stones and 
fire, the advantage lay with the garrison. Alauddin determined to 
reach the top of the fort by the prolonged and arduous process of 
constructing a pasheb, which was sure to cost a lot of lives. Some 
idea of how this was done is given by Barani. 

‘The fort had been already surrounded; after the Sultan’s arrival 
the siege was pressed with greater vigour. Weavers were brought 
from tne surrounding country and the bags sewn by them were 
distributed among the soldiers. The soldiers filled the bags with 
earth and threw them into the ditch. Thus with shouts of “HaiyI 
Haiy l” they laid the foundation of the pasheb and raised the 
garget 

The maghrabis had been installed and shot stones at the garrison. 
But the garrison kept destroying the pasheb by throwing stones and 
fire. Many people were killed on both sides. ‘The Delhi army plun- 
dered the country VA1 DV.ar ami brought the territory under its 
control .’^ 7 It took a long time before the mound of sand-bags could 
rise to the top of the ramparts and an ascending road built upon it 
for liorsc and foot to cross. The loss of life among the besiegers must 
have been heavy, but Alauddin's firm discipline — he demanded back 
three years’ pay from every deserter — kept the army to its duty and 

36 We bare to contemplate a road ascending to the- top of the fort on these earth- 
filled hags. The lower part is obviously the pasheb (from pa, foot) and the upper part 
Is the gargaf. 

37 Barani, 283. 
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not a single horse or foot deserted from the front. According to the 
Khazainul Fululi, the full siege began in March or April (Rajah) and 
continued through the summer heat into the rainy season. There were 
two more rebellions but Alauddin had determined to conquer 
Ranthambhor and did not stir from the spot. 

Rebellion of Malik Umar and Mangu Khan 

Two sons of a sister of Alauddin — Malik Umar, governor of 
Badaun, and his brother, Mangu Khan, governor of Awadh (probably 
appointed in succession to Nusrat Khan) — rebelled on seeing Alaud- 
din busy at Ranthambhor and began to enlist the soldiers of 
Hindustan. But they could do nothing serious. Officers sent by 
Alauddin captured and brought them to Ranthambhor. The Sultan 
had them put to death in his presence; 'their eyes were carved out 
like slices of melon’. 

Rebellion of Haji Mania: When Alaul Mulk was appointed kotwal 
of Delhi, the lower and middle grade Indian-born (Tazi) staff of the 
Delhi municipality had not been dismissed; there could be no danger 
from it in normal times. Alaul Mulk seems to have died some time 
after the battle of Kili. He was succeeded by two officers; Bayazid 
Tirmizi 38 was appointed kotwal of Delhi, but the kotwalship of Siri. 
where the Sultan was constructing a new palace and city, the fort- 
wall of which seems have been completed, was assigned to Alauddin 
Ayaz (father of the more famous Muhammad Avaz, wazir of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq). Bayazid Tirmizi was intensely unpopular in the 
city owing to his harshness; and this, along with the Sultan’s pre- 
occupation at Ranthambhor, gave Haji Maula, a freed-man of 
Fakhruddin, the former kotwal and one of his senior staff-officers, 
who was now shuhnah of the township of Bartol in the Doab, the 
chance of raising a rebellion in Delhi. The Haji, according to Barani, 
was a vicious, wicked and reckless mischief-maker, who had won the 
kotwali staff of the old regime to his side. 

On a midday in Ramazan (10 May to S June), when the intense 
summer heat had driven every one in-door, Haji Maula entered the 
Badaun Gate with some soldiers; and proceeding to the house of 
Bavazid, summoned him from his underground room ( firo-khana ) to 
hear an order he had brought from the Sultan. The unsuspecting 
kotwal came out alone in his slippers and the Haji ordered him to be 
killed. He showed to the people around him a document which lie 

38 Barani calls him Tirmizi, but that could only be his surname after the well- 
known town of Tirmiz on the Oxus. Ferishta rails him Bayazid on the basis of some 
authority not mentioned. 
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alleged was a farmati of the Sultan in obedience to which he had put 
the kotwal to death. lie then summoned Alauddin Ayaz, but the 
latter was informed of liis evil designs and closed the gates of Siri. 
Helped by the kotwali employees and the hooligans he could muster, 
the Ifaji captured the Red Palace, including the royal treasury, 
armoury, horse-stables and prison. He set the prisoners free and some 
of them undertook to follow him. He then rode from the Red Palace 
to the house of an Alavi, who was known as ‘Shall inshah’ and was the 
descendant of a daughter of Sultan Ilfutnru.xh;-W lie brought the Alavi 
by force and seated him on the royal throne. All officers whom the 
liaji could capture were compelled to kiss the Alavi’s hands, while 
the liaji assigned the imperial offices among the rebels. A free 
distribution of the state-treasure, weapons and horses enabled the 
Haji to control Delhi and to terrorize its citizens for about a week. 
On the fourth day after the rebellion, Malik Hamiduddin, 40 the 
amir-i koh, along with his sons and relations, and some horsemen of 
the late Zafar Khan, who had come from Amroha for review («rz), 
broke into the citv through the western or Ghazni Gate. After two 
days of street fighting, Hamiduddin succeeded in driving the Haji 
and his men towards the Bhandarkal Gate and there, in the street of 
the shoemakers, he dragged the Haji down from his horse, sat on his 
breast and, though the Ilaji's followers kept striking their swords at 
him and wounded him in several places, he did not get up till he had 
put the liaji to death. He then proceeded to the Red Palace, executed 
the unfortunate Alavi and paraded his head thiough Delhi on a 
spear. 

The punishments that followed can well be imagined. The first 
concern of the restored regime was the royal treasure. ‘All persons 
who had taken money from the Haji were captured and imprisoned, 
and all money he had distributed was brought back to the treasury.’ 
After some six or seven days, Ulugh Khan was sent post-haste to 
Delhi and alighted at the Mu‘i/zt Palace outside the cits'. All rebels' 

30 An Alavi means a descendant of Haziat Ali by one of bis wives oilier than the 
Prophets daughter, Bibi Fatima. The descendants of AJi and Fatima have the status 
of Sai’jyids. Ferishta says the Alavi referred to was generally known as ’Shahinshah’ 
Barani calls him Nobba-I S hah A’o/u/ (Grandson of Shah Xajaf— i.c. I lariat Ah) hut 
this seems to be a clerical mistake. 

40 According to Ferishta, Malik Hamiduddin went out cf the citv bv (he Ztaclaun 
Gate, collected the lojalists (including the late Zafar Khan's horsemen) outside the 
city and then re-entered the city b> the Charni Gate. Barani simply sajs that he 
forced his way into the city l>y the Gharni Cate. Since Hamiduddin was present at 
Tilpat and also at the siege of Ranthamhhor, Dr. K. S. Lai ( Kfuiljii . 110) seems to 1* 
correct in saving that Alauddin kept the revolt a srer. t but sent Malik Hamiduddin 
to suppress it. 
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were taken before him and lie ordered them to be put to death. 
Though the grandsons of Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, the former 
kotwal, knew nothing of the rebellion, they were all put to death 
and no trace of his family was left. 

The news of the revolt was carried to Alauddin as quickly as 
possible, but he left the matter to his officers and kept it secret from 
the army. By the beginning of July the pasheb seems to have been 
completed; But at the same time the provisions of the garrison had 
also been exhausted. ‘The distress in the garrison was such’, Amir 
Khusrau tells us, ‘that people wanted to purchase one grain of corn 

for two grains of gold and could not get it Owing to lack of water 

and green leaves, the fort had become a desert of thorns. ’41 One 
night Hamir lighted a big fire for the jauhar- rite. The ladies, led by 
his senior rani, Ranga Devi, 42 perished in the flames; then Hamir 
Deva marched with his men to fight and die at the head of the 
pasheb. Most of the Mongols died fighting. When the Sultan entered 
the fort on 10 July 1301, he found Muhammad Shah lying wounded. 
‘If I have your wounds treated and you recover, how will you behave 
towards me?’ the Sultan asked. ‘If I recover,’ the wounded Mongol 
replied, ‘I will kill you and raise the son of Hamir Deva to the 
throne.’ The Sultan in anger ordered Muhammad Shah to be trampl- 
ed under the feet of an elephant; but afterwards on recollecting the 
courage and loyalty of the dead man, he ordered him to be buried 
decently .43 Ranmal and other Rajputs, who had fled to the Sultan 
from the Rai, were put to death. They had been disloyal to their own 
chief and Alauddin said that he did not expect them to be loyal to 
him.44 The fort with all it contained was handed over as a present to 
Ulugh Khan and the Sultan returned to Delhi. But as he was angry 
with the citizens and had exiled many sadrs from Delhi, he did not 
enter the city for a month but passed his time in hunting at Andri 


41 Khazainul Futuli, 52-53. 

42 Khusrau and all Persian historians refer to the jauhar- rite; the name of the 

senior rani is given by Dr. K. S. Lai (Khuljis, 112) on the basis of liar Bilas Sardas 
Hammira, 44. / 

43 Fcrishta, 108. ' . 

44 Fcrishta (108) only refers to ‘Ranmal and others’, but Dr. K. S. Lai ( Klialji.s , 
113) on the basis of Har Bilas Sarda’s Hammira (38-42) writes: ‘Ranmal, who had 
gone to Alauddin to settle terms on behalf of the Rajputs, agreed to desert to the 
Sultan, and obtained a written statement from him granting him complete amnesty. 
Ranmal showed this document to his Rajput friends and some of them together with 
Ratanpal left the beleaguered fortress for the royal tamp.’ Both Ranmal and Ratanpal 
are stated to have been ministers of Hamir. 
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and Thala. 43 Ulugh collected a large army for the conquest oE 
Warangal and Ma'abar, but lie died after four or five months while 
on his way to Delhi. The Sultan was greatly depressed and gave a lot 
of money in charity for the salvation of his brother’s soul. 46 


4> Isami, 269. Barani sjjs that ‘as he had caused resentment among the citizens 
and exiled manv sadrs, Alauddin did not enter the city but stayed in the suburbs’ 
Ui2). 

40 There is no reason Tor l<elie\ing in I Kami's statement that Ulugh Khan liad 
hetn poisoned at Alauddin’s order. Isami is very confused licre. 



III. ALAUDDIN KHALJIl MEASURES FOR PREVENTING 
REBELLIONS; LAND REVENUE REFORMS; CHITOR- 
TARGHI (1301-03) 


FOUR MEASURES FOR SUPPRESSING REBELLIONS 

There had been three rebellions since Alauddin’s accession; so 
while pressing the siege of Ranthambhor the Sultan held meetings 
of his confidential council ( majlis-i khas) to answer the question: 
‘What are the causes of rebellion?’ ‘If these causes are discovered’, 
the Sultan said, ‘I will immediately remove all these causes.’ Most of 
the highly efficient officers to whom he owed his initial successes had 
died. But their successors were up to the standard. Barani refers to 
Malik Ainul Mulk Multani and the brothers, Malik Ilamfduddin and 
Malik A'izzuddin (sons of Ala Dabir), by name but adds that some 
other wise officers were also summoned. In listing the causes of rebel- 
lion after some days and nights of discussion, the council showed no 
fear of the Sultan and no regard for the interests or the opinions of 
its own official group. 

‘There are four causes of rebellion. First , the ignorance of the 
king concerning the good and bad acts of the people. Second, 
liquor; people having organized drinking parties, talk freely, ally 
themselves with each other and hatch conspiracies and rebellions. 
Third, the unity, affection and relationships of the maliks and 
amirs and their frequenting each other's houses, so that if one of 
them is punished, a hundred other nobles will join him owing to 
their blood-ties and affection. Fourth, money; if there is no money 
in the hands of the people, they will apply themselves to earning 
their livelihood and no one will think of rebellion or conspiracy.’ 1 

( 1 ) Confiscation : 

Alauddin gave precedence to the seizing of money, but Barani’s 
exaggerated language should not lead us to believe that the Sultan 
went beyond what was strictly permitted by medieval legality. No 
one was plundered on account of his wealth. At his accession 
Alauddin had not only confirmed but increased charitable endow- 
ments and state-grants of all types. Now he issued an order cancell- 
ing them : ‘Wherever there was a village held by state-grant (milk), 

1 Barani, 282-87. Though Barani alone describes these measures in detail, confir- 
matory evidence is available from other contemporary authorities. 
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state-gift (in am) or charitable endowment ( tcaqf ), it was by a stroke 
of the pen to be brought back ( baz arand ) into the khalisa Nothing 
was taken into the khalisa, which did not originally belong to it; also 
the medieval state claimed to be the final authority with reference to 
all charitable endowments, by whomsoever made. We know for certain 
that Alauddin permitted man^ exceptions to his order, 2 Even Barani 
admits that a few thousand tankas were left to the assignees in Delhi. 
Still the general order was meant for the whole kingdom. ‘In Delhi', 
Barani tells, ‘little gold was left except in the houses of maliks, amirs, 
state-employees ( kardaran ), the Hindu Multani merchants and Hindu 
bankers (sahas).’ 

(2) Organization of the Intelligence System 

Since it was necessary to keep the Sultan well-informed, it was 
arranged that he should receive regular reports from three sources — 
the olficcr-in-chargc; the bands or intelligence officers, whose duty it 
was to collect information and send it to the king; and munhis nr 
spies. 2 The two chief places concerning which information was 
required were the houses of the nobles and the public markets. 
Everything that happened in the houses of the nobles was conveyed 
to the king in the reports of the spies; nothing in the reports was 
overlooked and proper explanations were demanded. The nobles 
trembled in their houses from fear of the spies, and when they went 
to the royal palace they preferred to communicate to each other by 
signs. Tn short they were guilty of no word or deed that would 
deserve a reprimand or punishment,’ 

(3) Prohibition in Delhi 

There were no religious elements in Alauddin’s prohibition, for he 
did not object to drinking as such. But since the measure was politi- 
cally necessary, he personally gave up drinking. The royal drinking 
vessels of glass and porcelain were broken before the Badaun Gate, 
and wine from the royal jars was poured out, creating mud and mire 
as in the rainy season. Then officers mounted on elephants proclaimed 
$ 

2 e.g. the two villages granted to Kami's ancestors were not taken hack. IsamJ, 
382-83. 

3 The barUk or intelligence officers were publicly known to be such; they had 
authority to make official inquiries and it was the duty of the local officers to keep 
them well-informed. For a short account of the duties of the barlds, see Barani’s 
Fataica-i Jahandmi in the Political Theory of the Delhi Sultamt by Habib and Afsar 
Begum, Advice VUI, Section i (30-3-3). The munhl (literally a person who informs 
concerning things forbidden) was really a spy and Ferishta is not wrong in substitut- 
ing the word josw hr Barani s mynltf. 
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in the streets and lanes of Delhi that no one was to drink or sell 
liquor or go near it. The licensed tavern-keepers and distillers of 
liquor were driven out of Delhi and the revenue from them was 
written off. Persons with self-respect gave up drinking at the first 
warning. But others distilled liquor from sugar in their houses and 
sold it at a high price; they also tried to get jars of liquor from out- 
side the city hidden in carts under wood and grass. Alauddin ordered 
dry wells to be dug near the Badaun Gate, and persons who were 
found disobeying his order were thrown into them; most of them 
died, and those who survived regained their health only after pro- 
longed treatment. It was possible at the worst of times to go ten or 
twelve karohs out of Delhi for a good drink. But no drink was avail- 
able within four or five karohs of Delhi in suburbs like Ghiyaspur, 
Indarpat and Kailugarhi. Ultimately, Alauddin relented and passed 
an order that if a man distilled liquor in his own house for his own 
consumption but was not guilty of selling it or of calling a drinking 
party, he was not to be molested and the spies were not to enter his 
house. Gambling and the smoking of bhang were also prohibited fi 

(4) Control of the Nobles 

Officers surviving from the previous reigns had been totally liqui 
dated by Alauddin; this lesson must have been sufficient. He had 
now to deal only with officers appointed by himself and they were 
in no position to protest. Writing about half a century after the event, 
Barani recorded as follows: ‘The Sultan ordered the maliks, amirs, 
officers of the court, and persons of responsibility and status not to 
go to each other s houses or to collect parties at banquets; there were 
to be no intermarriages among them unless the Sultan had been 
informed and his permission obtained; also they were not to permit 
the public to frequent their houses/ Barani insists that these orders 
were sternly enforced. Hospitality and entertainment disappeared 
from the houses of the nobles; they lived with great care and did not 
allow any conspirator, mischief-maker or man of bad reputation to 
come near them; and even when they met in the royal palace, they 
could not sit shoulder to shoulder and talk at ease. Ferishta adds: ‘If 

4 Since the addition of salt turns wine into vinegar, Alauddin’s prohibition has 
been referred to by Khusrau ( Khazainul Futuh, 17-18) as follows: ‘This pure Being 
(i.e. the Sultan) has caused wine, which is the daughter of grape, the sister of sugar 
and the mother of all wickedness, to be reformed along with all her vicious associates, 
so that wine has sworn, out of regard for the claims of salt, that she will always remain 
in the form of vinegar.’ Khusrau then proceeds, in the same florid language, to state 
that the Sultan compelled the prostitutes to get married, hut it is difficult to take this 
statement seriously. 
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occasionally a noble had to put up a guest or to arrange a marriage- 
alliance, lie had to write to Saivvid Khan Wazir, whom contem- 
poraries called Fitna Angcz Khan (Mischief-Maker) and flatter him a 
lot so that lie may obtain the Sultans permission at an appropriate 
moment.' 5 6 That esprit de corps, which had- been the curse of the 
Mameluk nobility, was not allowed to grow up in the nobility of 
Alauddin. Perhaps the pendulum swung too much to the other 
extreme. The officers were so habituated to obeying the Sultan that 
they extended (as wc shall see) the same unquestioning obedience to 
his favourite, whatever his worth, and even to his murderer. 

THE SULTAN AND THE HINDU CHIEFS 

Tlie land revenue system of India cannot be properly understood 
unless the theological literature of the Musalmans on the subject is 
completely ignored. Arabia is a desert studded with some God-given 
oases; some four or five districts of Iran south of the Caspian sea have 
a rainfall of about 80 inches a year, and there is a very weak mon- 
soon in the Iranian provinces of Shiraz and Pars. But apart from this, 
the extensive region from Iraq to the Chinese frontier has an average 
cyclonic (not monsoonic) rainfall of about four inches a year and 
depends entirely upon canals and artificial irrigation by qanals and 
kareczcs; the two latter terms indicate underground channels built by 
the efforts of generations. In this extensive region it is not land- 
rights but water-rights that matter most for the purpose of culti- 
vation, and obviously principles that have worked there cannot be 
applied to a country like ours, which depends primarily on the mon- 
soon for its cultivation. This idea was first put forward by Mr. More- 
land, who finding Imam Yusufs famous work, the Kitabul Khiraj, 
useless for his purpose, did not proceed any further. Wc have to 
start with the Hindu system as our basis. 0 

‘I have chosen the term intermediary', says Mr. Moreland, 'to 
denote all the various classes authorized or permitted by the king to 
collect his share and to retain a portion or the whole. Intermediaries 
may be classed as chiefs, representatives, assignees, grantees and 
farmers.^ Now the independent ruler of medieval India is the rot. 
But since the title of rai was also assumed bv subordinate chiefs, the 
really independent rais took high-sounding Sanskrit titles, which our 
Persian authorities have not cared to translate. The chiefs of the 
Hindu period have been classified by Dr. Irfan Ilabib as 'Samantas, 


5 Ferishta, Vol. I, 109. 

6 Moreland: Agrarian System of Moslem India, Chapter 1(0). 
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Kanakas (Ranas), Rautas (Rawats), Thakuras (Thakurs) and Raj- 
putras . 8 The terms Samantas and Rajputras (or Rajputs) are not 
found in the historical literature of the Delhi sultanat. Morelands 
representatives’ are to be identified with Barani’s klmts, muqaddams 
and chaudharis. They were the chief figures in what Moreland calls 
‘group -assessment’. A village or a group of villages was assessed at a 
fixed amount, probably based on tradition, by the Delhi ministry of 
revenue and the ‘representative’ undertook to collect this amount 
from the cultivators or the peasants. Moreland restricts the term 
peasant to the cultivator in order to distinguish him from the ‘farmer’ 
or pure speculator, who contracted with the state for the collection 
of revenue for an extensive area. Finally, whatever the written terms 
of an assignment or grant, they were legally always revocable by the 
Sultan at his pleasure. 

It is unfortunate that after making such clear distinctions, More- 
land fails to apply them with reference to Alauddin’s land reforms. 
In the territory of a chief, the Sultan was not legally entitled to 
interfere between the chief and the cultivators so long as the agreed 
tribute was paid. But the Sultan had the legal right to see that the 
representatives did their business properly. Alauddin’s reforms were 
confined entirely to the representatives — i.e. to khuts, chaudharis 
and muqaddams. But it is better first to examine two remarks by con- 
temporaries, which were not within Moreland’s reach. 

In a work written for presentation to Alauddin Khalji in 1311, 
Amir Khusrau writes with reference to the year 1305: ‘When the 
spearmen of the victorious army had put antimony with their spear- 
points in the eyes of the more myopic rais, some of the great zamin- 
dars ( zamindaran-i huzurg), who were more far-sighted, laid aside 
their insolence (independence) from fear of the eye-piercing arrows 
of the Turks, and with open eyes came to the sublime court. His 

8 Dr. Irfan Habib : ‘The Social Distribution of Landed Property in Pre-British 
India’. (Paper read before the International Economic History Conference, Munich, 
August, 1965). The term, Rajputra, probably meant the sons, or at least near relations, 
of a rai. With reference to the evolution of the term, Rajput, -which is never used by 
the historians of the Delhi sultanat. Dr. Trfan Habib makes the following suggestion : 
‘A very interesting development, to which little attention has been paid so far, appears 
to be the social consolidation of this superior rural class, through the absorption of 
its various elements, as clans or sub-castes, into the great Rajput caste over the larger 
part of Northern India. Both the term Rajput ( Rajaputra ) as name for the caste, and 
the sense of the unity of its components, appear suddenly in the Persian authorities of 
the sixteenth century, and must, therefore, have quietly evolved in the preceding 
period. This caste-cohesion of the rural aristocracy possibly developed from a real 
class-cohesion, as the higher elements were pressed into the lower ranks of the rural 
aristocracy’ (p. 34). 
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imperial Majesty regarded each of them with the eye of kindness 
and cast more rays of favours on their heads than they had expected. 
As a result no insolent Hindu (rais) remained in the realm of Hind; 
they had either closed their eyes on the (red) coloured bed of the 
battle-field or opened their eyes after prostrating their heads before 
the royal threshold/ 9 Alauddin, we have to conclude, was prepared 
for a compromise with the Hindu rais, who came to his court; and 
they were obviously numerous with reference to the court held on 
4 Jamadi II a.h. 711 (19 October 1312), for Khusrau remarks : ‘Owing 
to the prostration of the great maliks (before the throne), the earth 
seemed to rise in hillocks, while owing to the prostration of the rais 
the ground was coloured saffron owing to the tikes on their fore- 
heads/ 10 

Learning at the feet of experience — and of experience alone — and 
discarding as stupid all a priori theories of the ecclesiastics, Alauddin 
realized the limitations of his power. He was a Muslim ruler of a 
non-Muslim land and he knew that he could only govern on princi- 
ples acceptable to the Hindu masses. From his point of view the real 
difference between the Hindus and the Musalmans lay in the fact 
that while the Hindu masses as well as classes believed in the princi- 
ples of heredity and caste, the educated Musalmans, who were 
casteless, wanted a political regime in which career was open to 
talent. So that, while in consonance with the tradition of ages, he 
could dismiss all Muslim officers in government sendee, and he 
exercised this power without recognizing any limits, he had to leave 
the hereditary rais and their people to their traditional ways of life, 
subject, of course, to such tribute to the central power as the rais had 
promised to give. If an independent rai was overthrown, a similar 
arrangement had to be made with the rawats or chiefs, who had 
been subordinate to him. The life of the average Hindu in the terri- 
tories of the rais was not disturbed. Life was greatly changed in the 
great cities of the Delhi empire, but within the rai-govemed India, 
custom — and the principle of heredity — survived in full force. 

We know from many sources that this policy of the administration 

9 Khazainul Fvtuh, 55. From the context of the work, 'Hind' here means northern 
India or Hindustan. 

10 hhazaintil Futuh, 168. When a Muslim prostrated himself before the throne, 
the heralds (naqibs) cried, Btmillah (In the name of Cod!) but when a Hindu did so, 
they cried, Hadakallah (May God lead thee aright I). Mystic disciples used to pros- 
trate themselves before their pin or shalkhi; this practice was justified by Shaifch 
Nizamaddin Auliya and his arguments in favour of it are summarized in a paragraph 
of the Fmia Idul F uw'ad, but his senior disciple, ShaiVh Nasiruddin Chiragh, depre- 
cated the practice. 
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to compromise was bitterly criticized by a small but virulent party of 
extreme Muslim ecclesiastics, who were so unpractical as to imagine 
that they could liquidate Hinduism in India in the same way as the 
Prophet had liquidated polytheism in Arabia. There was a difference 
in view-points, but there was no difference about facts. The two 
following paragraphs from Barani’s Fatawa-i Jahandari (written after 
1357) are a fair specimen of this extreme ecclesiastical opinion of the 
unpractical, extreme right. 

‘The Muslim king will not be able to establish the honour of 
theism ( tauhid ) and the supremacy of Islam unless he strives with 
all his courage to overthrow infidelity and to slaughter its leaders 
(imams), who in India are the Brahmans. He should make a firm 
resolve to overpower, capture, enslave and degrade the infidels. 
All the strength and power of the king and the holy warriors of 
Islam should be concentrated in holy campaigns and holy wars; 
and they should risk themselves in the enterprise so that die true 
faith may uproot the false creeds; and then it will look as if these 
false creeds had never existed, because they will have been 
deprived of all their glamour. On the other hand, if the Muslim 
king, in spite of the power and position which God has given 
him, is merely content to take the poll-tax ( jizya ) and tribute 
(khiraj) from the Hindus and preserves both infidels and infidelity 
and refuses to risk his power in attempting to overthrow them, 
what difference will there be in this respect between the kings of 
Islam and the rais of the infidels? For the rais of the infidels also 
exact poll-tax (jizya) and tribute (khiraj) from the Hindus, who 
belong to their own false creed, and fill their treasuries with 
money so obtained; in fact, they collect a hundred times more 
taxes.’ 

The sultanat of Delhi grew and flourished for a little less than 
two centuries for it gave to India something India needed. But India 
did not need a ‘holy war’ of the type Barani contemplated and all 
sultans of Delhi rejected tire idea of a ‘theological mission’. Barani 
knew this better than anyone else. He continues: 

' ‘But the desire for overthrowing infidels and knocking down 
idolators does not fill the hearts of the Muslim kings (of India). 
On the other hand, out of consideration for the fact that the 
infidels and polytheists are payers of tribute and protected persons 
( zimmis ), these infidels are honoured, distinguished, favoured and 
made eminent; the kings bestow drums, banners, ornaments, 
cloaks of brocade and caparisoned horses upon. them, and appoint 
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them to governorships, high posts and offices. And in their capital 
(Delhi), owing to the status of which the status of all other 
Muslim cities is raised, Muslim kings not only allow but are 
pleased with the fact that infidels, polytheists, idol-worshippers 
and cow-dung ( sargin ) worshippers build houses like palaces, 
wear clothes of brocade and ride Arab horses caparisoned with 
gold and silver ornaments. They are equipped with a hundred 
thousand sources of strength. They live in delights and comforts. 
They take Musalmans into their service and make them run 
before their horses; the poor Musalmans beg of them at their 
doors; and in the capital of Islam, owing to which the edifice of 
Islam is elevated, they are called rais (great rulers), ranas (minor 
rulers), thakurs (warriors), sahas (bankers), mehtas 11 (administra- 
tors) and pundits (priests).’* 2 
alauddin’s land revenue reforms 

It was necessary to quote Barani at some length, because the only 
account we have of Alauddin’s land revenue reforms is from his pen. 
Barani makes it clear that the rais had full power of taxing, or over- 
taxing, their subjects. And the power of taxing implied the power of 
haring forts and keeping armed soldiers. Many rais and rawatff were 
under an obligation to come to the help of the local or the central 
administration; keeping soldiers in arms would, therefore, also be a 
duty'. Since Hindu law is traditional law, caste-law or tribal law, the 
rais and rawats would have their own judiciary. We hear of no judi- 
cial appeals from them to Delhi. 

Barani came from a family of government officers and could not 
have failed to distinguish the rais, ranas and rawats from the smaller 
fry of the headmen of one or more villages whom he calls khufs, 
muqaddams and chaudharis. Muqaddam is an Arabic word meaning 
the leading man or first man, and in our context it means the head- 
man of a village or a village-group. Qhaudhari is a widely used Hindi 
word but Barani uses it as equivalent to muqaddam. Khut is a non- 
Hindi word; its first and last letters are Persian or Arabic, but when 
it fell into the hands of persons ignorant of Persian, its form 
changed. The nearest Persian word to it is khat or deed by which the 
khut may have undertaken to collect the revenue of the villages put 

11 The term, mehto, as used by Barani, does not seem to mean a cleric but an 
officer of a much higher status. Barani himself tells us that when Muhammad bin 
Tughluq deposed a rai In Cujarat. he appointed a mehta in his place. So the word 
‘administrator* is a suitable equivalent. 

12 Habib and Afsar Begum ; Political Theory erf the Delhi Sultanat; TctaicaA 
Jahandarl, Advice XI, 48-48. 
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in His charge by the government. Moreland is correct in using the 
term, group-assessment’, for the villages with which we are here 
concerned, but, unlike Barani, he does not make a clear distinction 
between the chiefs (rais, ranas and rawats), with whose peasantry the 
revenue ministry did not interfere, and the village headmen, whose 
work was subject to the control of the ministry. Persian histories of 
the thirteenth century tell us nothing about the land revenue system, 
but it is a fair supposition that since the government had no proper 
staff in the rural areas, it did not bother about the treatment of the 
agricultural under-dogs so long as the fixed revenue was paid. 
Alauddin was the first ruler to take a step in organizing a new reve- 
nue system in villages which had been subject to 'group-assessment’. 

First as to the complaints about them which the Sultan made to 
Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana. ‘It has been repeatedly reported to me 
that the khuts and muqacldams ride fine horses, wear excellent 
clothes, go out hunting, shoot with Persian bows and make war on 
each other, (a) But they do not pay a single jital in kliiraj, jizya, ghari 
and charai from their own lands, (b) In addition to this, they levy tire 
perquisites of khuti ( Jmquq-i khuti ) from their villages. They hold 
parties, drink wine and show their pride in a hundred ways. Some of 
them do not come to the revenue office, whether summoned or not, 
and pay no regard to the revenue collectors ( muhassilan ) . . . Not even 
a hundred karohs of my territory are obedient to me in the proper 
way .’ 13 

What remedy? 'Alauddin , Barani tells us, 'next asked his wise 
men for measures by which tire “Hindu” may be suppressed. . . . and 
every one from the kind to the balahar may pay khiraj on one princi- 
ple and the khiraj-burden of the strong may not be thrown on to the 
weak.’ By the term, 'Hindu’, Barani always means the upper class 
Hindu , 14 and in this context, the headman. The term, balahar, has 
been interpreted to mean tire 'sweeper’ but Barani uses tire term to 
indicate the cultivator of tire lowest caste. 

‘For the realization of this object, which is the basic object of all 
administration, two laws (zabitas) were laid down. First, every 
one who cultivates, whether his plot be large or small, must do so 


13 Barani, 291. 

14 Moreland, Agrarian System, 32n: ‘Barani speaks of the “Hindus”, but here and 
in various other passages where the phrase occurs, the context makes it plain that he 
means the upper classes, not the peasants. Taking his book as a whole, I would infer 
that he thought of the kingdom as consisting not of two elements but of three—- 
Muslims, Hindus and the “herds” or peasants.’ Had Mr. Moreland studied Barani s 
Fataica-i Jahandari, he would have been convinced that our author also included all 
low-born Muslims’ among the herds. 
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according to measurement and produce per biswa and they were 
without any variation to pay half. In this payment there was to 
be no difference between the kinds and the halahars. No perqui- 
sites of khuti were to be left in the hands of the khuts Secondly, 
with reference to buffaloes and goats— in fact all milk-giving 
cattle — the pasture was fixed and assigned, and the demand of 
tax (for the pasture-land) was made at the house of the peasant 
Thus there was to be no corruption — “no camel-cat business” 
( shutur-gurba ) — in the collection of revenue ( khiraj ); the burden of 
the strong was not to be thrown on to the weak; the weak and the 
strong were to pay according to the same principle (hukm).’W 

Ferishta, without indicating his authority, states that the follow- 
ing maximum of cattle was fixed for tire muqaddain as well as for the 
ordinary peasant — four bullocks for cultivation purposes, two cows, 
two buffaloes and twelve goats and sheep ( gosfand ). If this is correct, 
there must have been no lack of pasture-land. 

These two laws for the first time brought the state into direct 
relation with the cultivator. Barani implies, but forgets to State expli- 
citly, that this needed the employment of an enormous staff, which 
he classifies as muhassils (demanders of tribute), a mils (revenue col- 
lectors), gumashtas (agents), mutasarrifs (accountants or auditors), 
tthdadaran-i dafatir (persons in charge of offices) and natcisandas 
(writers or clerks ). 17 The basic record was the bihi (register) of the 
patwari or village-accountant. He could not have kept his records in 
Persian; so we have to conclude that a large proportion of revenue 
officers, who worked at the centre and at the district levels, had to 
have a knowledge of Persian as well as the local language, which for 
the larger area would have been Hindi. It is also probable that a large 
proportion of the newly employed persons were Hindus. 

Alauddin seems to have had no difficulty in suppressing the 
chaudharis, khuts and muqaddams, who were soon deprived of their 
real or supposed wealth. 'Their obedience reached such a pitch that 
a footman from the town revenue office would tie the necks of 
twenty khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis together and kick and 

15 Ferishta interprets this as follows : *The perquisites of the maqoddami s'« e 
collected and put into the treasury (109).’ But this would raise the demand of the 
state to more than half the produce and still leave a difference between the demand 
made on the Unit (mvqaddam) and the ordinary cultivator. It would be more In conso- 
nance with Baraoi’s own statement to conclude that these perquisites were totally 
abolished. 

16 Barani, 287. 

17 It is not possible to find exact English equivalents for these officers, clerls, etc., 
but Earam’s list gives a rough idea of the work that had to be done. 
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thrash them for the realization of tribute. It was impossible for the 
Hindu (village headman) to raise his head. No gold, silve’r, tankas, 
pals or superfluous commodities, which are the causes of rebellion, 
were to be found in the houses of the Hindus, and owing to their 
lack of means, the wives of the kiwis and muqaddams went and 
worked for wages in the houses of the Musalmans.’ 

The real problem was to organize the new revenue system. 
‘Sharaf Qaini (or Qai), the revenue minister of the empire, who was 
unrivalled and excelled all his contemporaries in the art of writing 
and calligraphy as well as technical knowledge, sagacity, efficiency, 
eloquence, and the capacity of making investigations, applied him- 
self to this work for several years and put in the greatest efforts. (As a 
result) the villages in the neighbourhood of Delhi and (its) towns 
( qa-sbas ) the territory of the Doab and from Bayana to Jhain and 
from Palam to Dipalpur and Lahore and the whole territory of 
Samana and Sunam and from Rewari to Nagaur and from Kara to 
Kanaudi and from Amroha and Afghanpur to Kabar and from Dibhai 
to Badaun and Kliarak and Kopla and the whole of Katehr (Rohil- 
kliand) was, for the purpose of the khiraj-demand in accordance with 
the principle of measurement and produce per biswa and ghari 
(house-tax) and charai (pasture-tax), treated (as if) it was a single 
village.! 8 He made his work so effective that disobedience, rebellion, 
(and the habit of) riding horses, keeping arms, wearing good clothes 
and eating betels totally disappeared from among tire chaudharis, 
khnts and muqaddams. There was a uniform law for all in the exac- 
tion of die khiraj’13 

In view of Baranis confused geography, one is inclined to accept 
Moreland’s interpretation : ‘Taking the list as it stands, we learn that 
the regulations were applied by degrees to Delhi, the River Country 
and the rest of the Doab. To the east, Rohilkhand was included but 
not Awadli or Bihar, to the south, portions of Mahva and Rajputana 

18 Both the grammar and the geography of this sentence of Barani leave much to 
be desired. It has been translated literally and intentionally left unpunctuated, as in 
the original. 

Karlii and Charai — Charai obviously means the tax on pasture-land collected from 
the houses of the cultivators. The word Karlii is meaningless. Professor Hodivala sug- 
gests that it should be read as ghari (from Hindi ghar — house). If so, we = have to 
assume either that there was a separate house-tax in addition to the agricultural tax 
and pasture-tax or that, since the pasture-tax was always collected at the peasants 
house (unlike the agricultural tax, which could be more conveniently collected at the 
field, specially when it was in kind), Barani uses the words, chari and ghari , as names 
for the same tax— the tax for the pasture-land collected at the peasant’s house. The 
latter seems to be the more rational interpretation (Hodivala, 273). 

19 Barani, 288. 
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were included, but not Gujarat; while on the west all the Punjab 
provinces are indicated with the exception of Mult an .'20 Unfortu- 
nately, after coining two very useful modern terms, first chiefs, which 
neatly agrees with the Tais, ratios and raicats 21 of contemporary 
writers, and secondly representatives or cultivators representing their 
fellow-cultivators for the purpose of land-assessment, who are the 
chaudharis, khuts and muqaddams of Barani, Mr. Moreland writes as 
if Alauddin liquidated all the chiefs in the territory mentioned.22 

In the course of some four pages Barani refers to these headmen 
(khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis ) and their rights at least eight 
times. He was only too well-acquainted with the terms, rais, ranas 
and raicats, but does not use them in this connection; he certainly 
would have been glad to do so, if they had been involved. But it was 
not Alauddin s policy to interfere with the peasantry of the chiefs or 
to undertake responsibilities for which he had not the proper trained 
personnel. We have, therefore, to conclude that within the area con- 
fusedly indicated by Barani, and more precisely by Moreland, the 
regulations were onhj enforced in villages for i chich the land revenue 
had been paid by the headmen and that these villages, interspersed, 
perhaps with villages of the chiefs, were, the true ‘khalisa’ of Alauddin 

20 Agrarian System, 34. 

21 Kbusrau In his Khazainul Futuh uses the term raicats for chiefs subordinate to 
thea- rais, but for military purposes be occasionally calls them muqaddams. HP has 
only once used the term, great zamindars ( zamlndaran-i buzurg). 

22 Mr. Moreland's identification of the headman with the chief led him to the 
following conclusion, which it is difficult to accept, ‘A demand of half the produce 
cannot have left the ordinary peasant with any substantial surplus, and would thus 
strike at the private revenue which the chiefs were suspected of levying, while the 
assessment of the chiefs' holdings at full rates would reduce them practically td the 
economic position of peasants, and the grazing tax would operate to diminish their 
income from uncultivated land. The economic result would be to draw the bulk, if not 
the who’e, of the producer's surplus into the treasury; to stereotype the standard of 
living of the ordinary peasant, and to reduce the standard of living of the chiefs, who 
would Dot be in a position to maintain troops, or accumulate supplies of horses and 
other military requirements.’ ( Agrarian System, 33) 

There are difficulties here. (I) Barani's statement that Alauddin required ha It the 
produce in all cases should not be taken too literally; Alauddin himself suggested Its 
modification in extreme cases. (2) The liquidation of the headmen was only temporary; 
Chiyasuddin Tughluq 'recognized’ them again and Barani declares that they were 
prosperous when he wrote his book in the reign of Firuz Shah. (3) The chiefs 
ratios, raicats ) had fought under Alauddin s banner at Kili and there was no question 
of their liquidation, (4) Alauddin had not the means, even if he had the wish, to draw 
the whole of the producer’s surplus into the treasury at a stroke of the pen. It needed 
a staff which he could not control, and which, in any case, was not available. Had he 
made the attempt, the bulk of the producer's surplus would have gone into the bl&ck 
market. 
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Khalji. In these villages the government dealt with the peasants 
direct; Alauddin did not believe in assigning khalisa villages to his 
officers. The territories of the chiefs were left untouched. Of course, 
while the Delhi sultanat was strong, these chiefs paid their dues regu- 
larly and, consequently, references to them are only occasional. But 
after the death of Firuz Shah, they came into prominence with pre- 
Alauddin genealogies and as leaders of castes, tribes or groups that 
had survived from the pre-Muslim period. Dr. Irfan Habib’s sugges- 
tion that Alauddin consciously utilized the conflict between the two 
rural ‘classes’ by standing forth as the protector of the ‘weak’ against 
the ‘strong’ in' these villages is perfectly reasonable, provided by the 
‘strong’ we only understand the flower rural aristocracy or the head- 
men. As to Barani’s statement that one-half of the produce was to 
be taken ‘without any variation’, we have to remember that Barani 
also attributes to Alauddin an order that ‘the cultivators were to be 
left with so much of agricultural produce and milk and curd as may 
suffice them from year to year but they were not to accumulate 
wealth’. In the practical philosophy of Alauddin Khalji, protection 
against famines and similar misfortunes was a function of the state; 
the peasant’s resources could never suffice for such contingencies. 

It is impossible to say why in some villages the tribute had been 
levied, obviously separately for every village, through the headmen 
and was in other cases demanded for the whole of his territory in a 
lump sum from die chief. Probably the distinction was an inheri- 
tance from the Hindu period, or, in cases where die chiefs had been 
liquidated owing to war, die Delhi ministry of revenue may have 
assigned the duty of collecting die tribute to a number of headmen. 

Barani is firm in stating that direct collection of tribute from the 
peasants led to another evil — corruption among the officers and 
workers of the revenue ministiy. Mere dismissals for corruption or 
bribery went unnoticed. ‘The same Sharaf Qaini, naib toazir, took 
extreme measures to realize everything diat was due from die officials 
(kar-kuns), accountants ( mutasarrifs ), persons in charge of offices 
(i uhdaclaran-i dafatir), agents ( gumashtas ) and demanders of tribute 
(muhassils). I-Ie discovered from die bihi (registers) of die patwaris 
(village accountants) every jital diat was due from every one of them, 
and in accordance (with diis record) exacted it by blows of the stick, 
racks, bonds and chains. It was impossible for any one to obtain even 
a tanka dishonestly or take anything in bribe from the Hindus or die 
Musalmans. He reduced dishonest amils, accountants and other 
(corrupt) revenue officers to such destitution and poverty that, owing 
to their inability to meet demands of one thousand or five hundred 
tankas, they remained in bonds and chains for years. People 
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considered the work of an amil, accountant and revenue officer as 
worse than fever; revenue clerkship was considered a great disgrace 
and people would not give their daughters in, marriage to a revenue 
clerk; accountancy was accepted only by persons who were sick of 
their lives; and most of the days of the accountants and amils were 
passed in prison under kicks and blows. -3 Alauddin estimated that 
about ten thousand revenue officers had been reduced to destitution 
in Delhi alone. The number of prisoners set free by Mubarak Shah at 
his accession in Delhi and the provinces is estimated by Barani as 
amounting to seventeen or eighteen thousand, but according to Isami 
this number included both corrupt revenue officials and political 
offenders. 24 

CONVERSATION WITH QAZI MUG HIS 

The discovery of Barani s Fatawa-i Jahandari enables us to dis- 
miss as unhistorical the speeches attributed to various persons by 
Barani in his Tarikh-i Firtiz Shahi, unless he was personally present 
or quotes reliable authorities. One of the persons speaking only ex- 
presses the opinions we find in Barani’s Fatawa-i Jahandari, even to 
the extent of repeating Barani's errors. The speech of the other person 
is framed by Barani in consonance with what Barani conceived to be 
his character, much as a modern dramatist would do. Now Barani 
gives us a detailed account of a conversation between the Sultan and 
Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana, which, so he alleges, took place after 
the revenue regulations had been enforced. It is impossible to say 
that no such conversation took place; but some fifty years had passed 
and Barani has obviously composed the speeches of both parties. To 
make the conversation effective, he had to make the Sultan more 
ignorant of Islam than a person who had reached the throne of Delhi 
by his own efforts could possibly have been; on the other hand, it 
was not possible for Barani to endow Qazi Mughis with a knowledge 
of Muslim theology and scriptures he himself did not possess. 

'Sultan Alauddin was a king devoid of education, and he never 
associated with religious scholars (ulama). When he attained to king- 
ship, he was quite convinced that government and administration 
were affairs quite independent of the rules and orders of the shariat; 
and that while the former appertained to kings, the latter had been 
assigned to qazis and muftis (jurisconsults). In accordance with this 
conviction of his, he did whatever he considered to be good for the 

23 Barani, 288-89. 

24 Isami, 347. It is very difficult to guess the total number of the revenue staff 
from the number of those who were punished. 
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administration of the state, whether permitted by the shariat or not 
He never inquired about any religious principle ( masala ) concerning 
the administration and very few scholars frequented his company. 
However, Qazi Ziauddin of Bayana, Maulana Zaheer Lang and 
Maulana Mushhid Lulirami were invited to the royal meals and 
dined with the amirs in the outer hall. Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana 
had access to the Sultan and sat in the confidential Majlis ( Majlis-i 
Khihcat ) with the amirs/ 

The conversation of the Sultan with Qazi Mughis covered four 
points. 

(1) First, what is the status of the Hindus as payers of tribute? 
Honesty would have required the Qazi to say that the Hindus are 
not referred to by name either in the Quran or the authentic collec- 
tion of the Prophet’s Haclises (precepts), and that the ulama have 
based their arguments merely on analogy ( qiijas ) from the Prophets 
peaceful arrangements with the Zoroastrians of Bahrain; and that 
there was considerable difference of opinion on the matter. Instead of 
this the Qazi uttered two provable lies — lies very dear to Barani’s 
heart, but lies nonetheless. First, that ‘the Hindus were the greatest 
enemies of the Prophet Muhammad and that (lie Prophet has ordered 
theJHindus to be killed, plundered and enslaved.’ The Prophet never 
came across a Hindu in his life and no such order is found in the six 
authentic Sunni collections of the Prophet’s Iiadises. Secondly, that 
while Imam Abu Hanifa, To whose school we belong’ has permitted 
peace with ITindus on the payment of the jizija, other religious scho- 
lars have left no alternative for them except ‘Islam or the sword’. 
This again shows a terrible ignorance on Barani’s part, which he 
repeats with greater emphasis in the Fatawa-i Jahandari . 25 

(2) Secondly, Alauddin inquired, has the shariat said anything 
about tlie punishment of corrupt state-employees, who steal public 
money, accept bribes, make incorrect totals, etc? There could be 
only one answer to the question, for it was notorious that the shariat 
was absolutely silent about public law. ‘I have not read about this in 
any book’, the Qazi replied. The Sultan could punish corrupt officials 
in such way as he thinks best, Tmt it is not peimitted to cut off a 


25 See Habib and Afsar Begum : Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, Advice 
XI, 49-51. The editors prove by quotations from Imam Shafii’s works that he never 
had the ideas Barani attributes to him; on the other hand, he looked at the Treaty of 
Hudaibia between the Prophet and the Quraish, which ensured the freedom of reli- 
gious choice to the Arabs, as the greatest of the early victories of Islam. When mis- 
representing Islam, Barani is quite often below contempt. 
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mans hands for stealing from the public treasury .’20 The Sultan 
remarked that he had ordered decent salaries to be paid to the em- 
ployees of the minis tty of revenue, but they misbehaved nonetheless. 

(3) Thirdly, to whom did the treasure of Devagiri belong? Alaud- 
din claimed that it belonged to him personally. He had obtained it 
before he ascended the throne and he had kept it separate from the 
public treasury. A true interpreter of the shariat would have declared 
that this plunder or loot was unlawful misappropriation 27 but Barani, 
who believed that plundering non-Muslims was justified in all circum- 
stances, made the Qazi declare that it belonged to the ‘Public Trea- 
sury of the Musalmans'. The Sultan dismissed the suggestion. 

(4) Fourthly, the Sultan wanted to know what claims he and his 
family had on the public treasury. Here again the Quran and the 
lladises are silent. The Qazi said that there were three alternatives — 
according to the Traditions of the Pious Caliphs the Sultan was only 
entitled to the salary of 234 tankas a year, which he gave to his horse- 
men; if he desired to follow a moderate path, he would take the 
same salary as he gave to his highest officers; if he wanted to act 
according to precepts of worldly religious scholars, he could take 
something more than he gave to these officers. But he hastened to 
add that, if his opinion was wanted from the view T -point of political 
prudence, he would advise that the royal expenditure be increased a 
thousand times, for the dignity of the king conduces to the stability 
of the state. 

At this stage Barani, who was writing long after Alauddin's family 
had vanished and used to wonder what would happen to Alauddin 
on the Day of Judgement, composed two paragraphs to show how 
Alauddin tried to justify himself before Qazi Mughis and might try 
to justify his ways before God himself. 

‘You say my acts are against the shariat. Now this is how I act. 
From the horseman who fails to come to the review (arz), I have 
ordered three years salary to be demanded back. I cast into dry 
wells all who drink or sell liquor. If a man rapes (sifah mi-kunaa) 
another man’s wife, I order the man to be castrated (and the 
woman I order to be killed). 2 ® In cases of rebellions, I slay both 

28 Misappropriation between partners does not amount to theft (sirqah) for which 
the Quran prescribes the severance of the hands. So in his Fataica-l Jaluinduri, Barani 
remarks; ‘For misappropriation and other offences against the Public Treasury (Baliul 
Mai), in which all Musalmans are partners, there is neither death-penalty nor amputa- 
tion of hands.’ (Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 62). 

27 This was the opinion of the Qazi of Ghazni concerning the plunder of Sultan 
Mahmud. (See Habib, Suban Mahmud of Chaznin, Preface to the Second Edition.) 

28 The addition of this clause Is probably the error of some copyist. 
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die good and die bad, die mature and the immature; and I reduce 
dieir women and children to poverty and destitution. I demand 
back public money from corrupt revenue officers by kicks and 
blows, and till the last jital has been realized, I keep them in 
bonds and chains. Political offenders I imprison for life. Will you 
say all this against die shariat ?’ 

When die Qazi, who claimed to have prepared for death, came to 
see him next day, die Sultan gave him the robe he was wearing, pre- 
sented him a thousand tankas and continued the conversation. 
‘Maulana Mughis! Though I have no knowledge and have read no 
book, still I was bom a Musalman and my ancestors have been 
Muslims for so many generations. To prevent rebellions in which 
thousands of lives are lost, I give such orders to the people as I con- 
sider to be beneficial for them and the state. But the people of these 
days are bold, heedless and do not obey me properly; so it has 
become necessary for me to mete out harsh punishments to them to 
ensure obedience. I issue commands which I consider to be beneficial 
to the state and appear prudent under the circumstances. I do not 
know whether they are permitted by die shariat or not. I do not 
know how God will treat me on the Day of Judgement. But, Maulana 
Mughis, I say one diing in my prayer to God : “O Lord, thou knowest 
that if one man violates the wife of another, he does me no harm in 
my kingdom; if he steals, he takes nodiing from my inheritance; if 
he drinks wine, he does me no personal harm; if he takes his salary 
and does not come to the review, the work of the review is not held 
up by the absence of ten or twenty horsemen. Considering these four 
groups I cany out the orders of the Prophet .” 29 But in these days 
men have appeared who from one to a lakh, and from a lakh to five 
and ten lakhs, have no odier work in life except talking sedition and 
twirling dieir moustaches, heedless of this life and the next. And I, an 
ignorant man who can neither read nor write — I am unable to read 
anything except Alharnd, Qal hinvallah, Dua-i Qunut and At Tahiy- 
yafiO — I have ordered that if in my kingdom a married man rapes 
another man s wife, he is to be castrated, but in spite of this harsh 
and fearful order, so many persons are brought to my court who have 
raped the wives of others . 31 In spite of the fact that three years 

29 It is impossible to coordinate the actions of Alauddin with the authentic injunc- 
tions of the Prophet, for the simple reason that the circumstances of Alauddin s time 
were entirely different. 

30 These are necessary parts of the Muslim prayer and are recited in Arabic. So 
Alauddin must have known the alphabet and the vowel-points. 

31 The short 'at-books, on the implicit understanding that their recommendations 
were not to be enforced, prescribed stoning to death as the punishment for adultery. 
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salary is demanded back from them, there is no review at which one 
hundred or two hundred horsemen are not absent; they take the 
money, do not come to the review and then pass their lives in prison. 
Owing to the corruption ( duzdi ) of revenue clerks (nawisanda) and 
amils, I have reduced ten thousand of them to destitution and put 
worms in their bodies. Still they do not give up their ways, you might 
say that revenue clerkship and corruption were twins ! For the sale 
and consumption of liquor, I have killed so many persons by casting 
them into dry wells, and continue to do so. What liquor will they 
drink or sell in these wells? But no one has succeeded in -pulling right 
the people of God. How will IT 

INVASION or W ARAN cal; CONQUEST OF CIIITOR 

For the winter of 1302-3 Alauddin was in a position to organize 
two campaigns. The plunder obtained from Devagiri naturally sug- 
gested a campaign against Warangal, the capital of Telingana, which 
was then governed by the Kakitya Rai, Pratap Rudra Deva, whom 
the Persian historians call ‘Laddar Deo'. Ulugh Khan had begun to 
prepare for it, but his death put an end to his plans. Alauddin, while 
deciding to march personally against Chi tor, directed all the amirs 
and horse and foot of Hindustan to proceed against Warangal. The 
supreme command was given to Malik Jauna (senior), the aadbebi 
hazrat, and Malik Chajju, governor of Kara, who was a nephew of the 
deceased Nusrat Khan. Wc do not know when this army started and 
it has been suggested that, since Malwa had not yet been conquered, 
it may have marched through Bengal. 32 But all we can say for cer- 
tain is that it took a long time over the journey and failed disastrous- 
ly in the enterprise. ‘When they reached Warangal, the monsoon had 
started and rainfall stood in their way. Consequently, the army of 
Hindustan could accomplish nothing in Warangal and the Sultan 
summoned it back. Towards the beginning of the winter, 130-3, it 
succeeded in reaching Hindustan, thinned in numbers and with its 
baggage lost.’ 33 

For the campaign against Chi tor we have to rely mainly upon 
Amir Khusrau, who was personally present. 3 * The careers of the great 

But this was never done. It is probable tint Alauddin confined his punishment to 
cases of rape, for he does not refer to any punishment of the woman here; if so, the 
words — ‘and the woman I order to be killed’— in a previous paragraph must be put 
aside as the addition of some copyist. The death-penalty was prescribed for raping* 
but there was no punishment for the innocent and injured woman. 

32 Ferishta, 14, says that the army was sent to Warangal through Bengal. 

33 Barani, 300. 

34 Khazatnul Futuh, 60-63; Delta/ Rani, 06-67. 
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ranas — Kumbh, Sanga and Pratap— have given to the dynasty of 
Chitor a grandeur and a dignity which no other Rajput medieval 
family can rival. Still, next to Ranthambhor, it was the most powerful 
of the Rajput states at the time of Alauddin’s accession and its conti- 
nued independence was a standing challenge to the Delhi empire. 
The fort, which has often been described, was formidable. ‘The forti- 
fied hill of Chitor is an isolated mass of rock rising steeply from the 
plain, three miles and a quarter long and some twelve hundred yards 
wide in the centre. The circumference at the base is more than eight 
miles and the height nowhere exceeds four or five hundred feet/35 
But a man who climbs these 400 or 500 feet, not a difficult task in 
peace-time, will find himself face to face with a vertical escarp and 
stone-wall some forty feet high. The fort is said to have had some 
eighty-four reservoirs, the greatest of them being a lake in front of 
the Rais palace-fort. ‘The fort’, says Khusrau, ‘was the paradise of the 
Hindus, with springs and lawns on even' side. It had a Rai with an 
organized army, heavily armoured but light-footed; compared with 
the thrones of other Hindus, his dirone was higher than the seventh 
heaven (haft kursfy.’SQ To die east of die hill and at some distance 
from it, there is a confluence of two streams, die Gambheri and the 
Berach, which form a small doab. To the north of the fort there is a 
hillock, which Khusrau calls Charivari, but which is generally refer- 
red to as Chitori. 

The imperial army beat its drums for the march widi the black 
canopy of the Sultan on Monday, 28 January 1303 (8 Jamadi II 
a.h. 702). We are not told when it arrived at Chitor, but the royal 
camp was pitched in the doab between die Gambheri and the Berach 
and the army invested the fort on all sides. Alauddin preferred to 
direct operations from his residential pavilion on the Chitori hillock. 
‘During the two mondis of die rainy season’, Khusrau tells us, ‘the 
deluge of the besieger’s swords reached up to the “waist” of die hill 
but could not proceed any further. Strange die fort that could not be 
hit on the head even by hailstones.’ The Sultan ordered the fort to be 
pelted with munjaniq-stones, while the soldiers in dieir armours 
attacked it from all sides. Khusrau makes no reference to the con- 
struction of a pasheb, but implies that a frontal attack had twice 
failed. Epidemic or famine may have paralysed die garrison. The 
words that follow seem to imply that the Rai surrendered on his own 
initiative. On Monday, 25 August 1303 (8 Jamadi II a.h. 702) die 
Sultan entered the fort and Khusrau claims to have entered the fort 


35 V. A. Smith, Akbar, 82-83. 

36 Khusrau, Daical Rani, 66-67. 
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with him. Rai Ratan Sen, who had been on his throne only for a year 
or two and had received no substantial help from his fellovv-rais, 
‘came out of his stone-gate, like a spark out of stone, crossed the river 
and ran towards the royal tent and thus obtained security from the 

flashing sword Though he was a rebel, still the morning wind of 

royal virtues would not allow any hot wind to blow over him.' 
Khusrau could not have been incorrect about a matter like this; we 
have to conclude, therefore, that the jauhar-nte of Chitor is a fabri- 
cation of later days. Khusrau has referred to the jauhar at Rantham- 
bhor and he would have certainly referred to one at Chitor, had there 
been any. 

The protection of the Rai was extended to his family but appa- 
rently not to his muqaddams. Khusrau says that the Sultan in his 
Wrath ordered three thousand muqaddams to be put to death 'so 
that the humble rd'ujxjat, which had been unable to raise its head, 
may prosper'. Chitor was renamed Khizrabad and assigned to the 
heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, aged seven or eight years, along with a 
red canopy, a khilat of gold brocade, two yellow and black banners 
and a two-coloured baton ( durbash ). The administration, according 
to Isami, was put in charge of Malik Shahin, the naib-i barbek, a 
slave of Alauddin whom he used to call his son.^S This done the 
Sultan hurried back to Delhi, for he must by now have heard of the 
Mongol advance on his capital. 

T ARC HI INVESTS DELHI 

Alauddin had denuded both Delhi and Hindustan of their troops 
for two distant campaigns and he may have taken soldiers from the 
frontier forts also. The Mongols in Trans-Oxiana heard of this and 
Targhi was sent post-haste to capture Delhi with thirty or forty thou- 
sand horsemen.39 The enterprise could only have succeeded if Targhi 

37 The printed text says ‘thirty thousand muqaddams, but this is obviously an 
error. In Persian three and thirty (sift and si) can he written in much the same way. 
The muqaddams were not mete saVJvets but rascals \vAh cultivates* subordinate to 
them. The primary cause of their destruction was that 'the ra'iyyat may prosper*. It is 
inconceivable that there could have been thirty thousand such muqaddams in the 
Chitor fort. The reason given by Khusrau would not justify the killing of ordinary 
soldiers. Confirmation of this is also found in Tods statement. ‘Mention has already 
been made of the adjuration, “by the sin of the sack of Chitor”; of these sacks they, 
enumerate three and a half. This is the half, for though the city was not stormed, the 
best and bravest were cut ofi' (Rajasthan, Vol. I, 309). 

38 Isami, 272. Khizr Khan was of about the same age as Mubarak Shah, who 
ascended the throne at the age of nineteen In 1318. 

39 Darani, 300. Some manuscripts say that Targhi had only 'twenty or thirty 
thousand horsemen'. 
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reached Delhi before the Sultan’s return. But this he failed to do. 
Still the situation was critical, perhaps amusing. There were not at 
Multan, Dipalpur and Samana forces strong enough to stop the 
Mongol advance or even to retreat to help the Sultan at Delhi. 
Alauddin had been at Delhi for a month when the Mongols invested 
it; the weapons of his army had been ruined during the siege of 
Chitor in the rainy season and he had no time to hold a review of 
the army and to reequip it with horses and weapons. Malik Jauna 
(senior) had returned with his frustrated army to the Doab, but since 
the Mongols had captured all the fords of the Jumna, the army ol 
Hindustan had to stay in Koil (Aligarh) and Badaun and could not 
come to Delhi in spite of the royal summons. 

Under these circumstances the Sultan came out of the city with 
the few horsemen he had and pitched his camp at Siri. He ordered 
a ditch to be dug round his camp and outside the ditch he constructed 
a wooden rampart with doors from the houses of the city. He gave 
up the idea of a battle but was very careful about the protection of his 
camp and his armed foot-soldiers kept watch day and night. Five fully 
armed elephants were stationed before every contingent. There were 
two or three conflicts between the advance-guards of the armies but 
neither side won a decisive victory and the Mongols were unable to 
break into the royal camp, which was their main objective. Barani, 
who was in Delhi at the time, says that such fear of the Mongols had 
not been witnessed in the city on any previous occasion, and that if 
Targhi had stayed by the bank of the Jumna for another month ‘the 
danger was that a tumult would have arisen in the city and it would 
have gone out of hand’. The movement of caraivans had stopped and, 
consequently, there was a scarcity . of water, wood and fodder. But 
as Alauddin was unable to protect die whole of die city, ‘die Mongol 
horsemen came up to the Chauira-i Subhani, Mori, Hudhudi and the 
bank of the . Ilauz-i Sultani (Royal Tank), and they sold die Sultan’s 
com and other commodities (to the . citizens) at a cheap rate; conse- 
quently, there was no great scarcity of corn 40 . . . . Targhi could find no 
way of attacking and overthrowing the Sultan’s army; and owing to 
the prayers of the helpless, the accursed Targhi returned with his 

40 Barani, 130-32. It is impossible to identify Mori and Hudhudi. The raised 
platform, called Chautra-i Subhani, is sometimes referred to by our histories. Khusrau 
tells us that, since the Hauz-i Shamsi (Sultan Shamsuddin’s Tank) had been filled up 
with mud, Alauddin had it dug up again so that water began to come out of the 
around and rain-water also collected in the tank ( Khazainul Futuh, 30-33). Though 
Khusrau is silent about it, Alauddin seems to have constructed another tank also for 
his expanding Delhi, probably after 1311. Ilauz-i Sultani here seems to refer to the 
Hauz-i Shamsi. 
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spoils to his country after besieging Delhi for two months/*! Barani 
says that wise men were surprised at Delhi escaping unscathed, but 
Targhi had really lost the game when he found that the Sultan had 
already returned to Delhi and was in a position to direct operations 
over the whole country. Further stay in a hostile country would have 
meant the destruction of his whole armv. 

THE PAD MINI LEGEND; CIIITOn DURING 
alauddin’ s REIGN 

A historian, who studies the originals, is unable to find any place 
for the Padmini legend in the year 1303. Khusrau, Barani, Isami and 
all near-contemporary writers are silent about it. Alauddin captured 
Chitor and hurried back to Delhi; he forgave 11 a tan Sen and we have 
no reasons for thinking that he bothered about the Rat’s wives or 
women. But in 1540 — i.e. 237 years after the fall of Chitor — Malik 
Muhammad of Jais, a small town near Rae Bareli in Awadh, wrote a 
Hindi poem, Padmawat, which has deservedly taken a very prominent 
place in classical Hindi literature. Tliough Malik Muhammad Jaisi 
may have written Hindi in the Persian script, Awadh tradition says 
that he tried to avoid Persian words so far as possible. We need not 
be surprised that in his great allegory (as he himself confesses) 
* “Chitor” stands for the “body”, the “Raja” for the “mind”, “Ceylon" 
for the "heart”, “Padmini” for “wisdom” . . . and “Alauddin” for “lust"/ 
Planning a romance, the author. was under no obligation to respect 
the facts of history, the limitations of geography or even the principles 
of the prevailing Hindu castes and customs. According to him Alauddin 
could not conquer Chitor even after a siege of eight years. But he 
captured the Rai by a trick, took him to Delhi and refused to restore 
him unless the Rai’s wife, Padmini, a Ceylonese princess whom tbe 
Rai had obtained after twelve years of wooing in that distant island, 
was surrendered to him. But the Rai was brought back safely to 
Chitor according to the well-known trick of Hindu warriors going in 
female litters to Delhi and only jumping out of them when they bad 
reached the Rai's prison. 

Dr. K. S. Lai correctly remarks that no authority available to us 
before the Padmawat has referred to this legend. Persian writers like 
Ferishta, who only knew of the Padmawat story by hearsay, have 
twisted it to conform it in some way to the known facts of history. 
Rajput bards, who could understand it but knew nothing of Delhi 
history, welcomed it and elaborated its contents, with no regard for 

41 The story that Targh! retreated because he bad been overcome by fear owing 
to the prayers of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya Is a fabrication of later days. 
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historical facts. A great scholar of Rajasthan history, the late Dr. Gauri 
Shankar Ojha, has explained at length the factual improbabilities of 
the legend and his opinion is conclusive. 

No contemporary historian tells us clearly how Chitor was 
governed during Alauddin’s reign. Khizr Khan was, of course, only a 
nominal governor and did not live at Chitor, and Malik Shahin, 
according to Isami, fled away from fear of the Sultan to Rai Karan 
of Gujarat. Alauddin seems to have given up the idea of governing 
Chitor directly, though he kept a garrison there.42 ‘The Sultan, 
Ferishta tells us, 'in accordance with the demands of prudence trans- 
ferred Chitor from Khizr Khan to a son of the Rai’s sister, Maldeo, who 
had been in his service and showed ever)' sign of loyalty. This prince 
in a short time established his power in the region and all Rajputs 
were pleased with his government and supported it. He was loyal 
to the end of the Sultan’s reign. He came to the court every year 
with the presents of his country and returned after receiving a horse 
and a special robe of honour. He took part in every campaign to 
which he was ordered with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot and evinced 
great valour/43 The fact that an inscription of Alauddin, dated May 
1310 (month of Zil Hijjah a.h. 709), is found in Chitor is not incon- 
sistent with the fact that the principality accepted Alauddin as its 
overlord and had a garrison of his in the fort. But when Alauddin was 
on his death-bed, Ferishta tells us, 'the Rai of Chitor rebelled, tied up 
the hands and necks of the Sultan’s officers and men, who were in the 
fort, and threw them down from the ramparts’. 44 Chitor thus regained 
its freedom. About 1321, after the death of Maldeo, Hamir, Rana 
of Sisoda, established his rule over Mewar and his descendants 
continued to rule the place till Indian independence. 


42 Barani (323) gives us a list of Alauddin’s governors and Malik Abu Mohammad 
is given as governor of Chitor. 

43 Ferishta, 115. Tod, on the other hand, says, ‘Maldeo remained with the royal 
garrison at Chitor, but Hamir desolated the plains and left to his enemies only the 
fortified towns which could be safely inhabited.’ The inscription of Zil Hij, 709 (May 
1310) quoted by Dr. K. S. Lai ( Khaljis , 131n) does not militate against the fact that 
Alauddin governed Chitor through a Hindu prince. Dr. K. S. Lai erroneously attributes 
the throwing of the Muslims from the ramparts to the year 1311-12; Ferishta definitely 
states that this happened when Alauddin was on his death-bed in 1316, and there 
had also been a rebellion in Gujarat. According to Dr. K. S. Lai, Maldeo was the 
brother of Kanhar Deva Chauhan, the Songra chief of Jalor ( Khaljis , 130). The 
transfer of Chitor to Maldeo must have taken place immediately after the flight of 
Malik Shahin. So far as we can see, Shahin’s administration was shortlived. 

44 Ferishta, 123. 
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THE OBJECT OF THE BEG DtATION' S 

"The invasion of Targhi’, Barani tells us, Svas a misfortune of 
considerable importance; it awoke Alauddin from his senseless dreams 
and he gave up the idea of leading campaigns and besieging forts, lie 
built his palace in Siri and resided there; Siri, consequently, became 
his capital and its buildings and population increased. The old fort- 
wall of Delhi was repaired. Under his orders the old forts on the route 
of the Mongols were also repaired and new forts were built where 
necessary. lie ordered well-known and efficient kotwals to be put in 
charge of these forts and plenty of nutnjdiuq? and iraclat to be con- 
structed. Clever artisans were to be employed and weapons of all 
types were to be kept ready. Stores of grain and fodder were also to 
be collected. At Samana and Dipalpur a large force of efficient soldiers 
was to be enlisted and kept ready. The iqtas on the Mongol frontier 
were strengthened by the appointment of efficient and experienced 
amirs, tuotis and army officers.’! 

These arrangements proved quite sufficient for the Mongol hordes 
that were to come. But Alauddin applied himself for some years in 
settling the prices of commodities and Barani gives us a detailed 
account of what was done. A student of Barani need have no hesita- 
tion in accepting the following judgement of Mr. Moreland: “Ziya 
Barani had no motive for inventing such a story, and, what is more 
significant, he did not possess the power of economic analysis which 
would have been needed for the invention. . . It is quite inconceivable 
that a writer like Ziya Barani could have invented these essential 
features (of Alauddin’s economic regulations) out of his head; but it 
is quite conceivable that, in the economic condition of the time, a 
king like Alauddin aided, as he certainly was, by competent minis- 
ters, should by degrees have arrived at the essentials of the policy 
he was determined to enforce. He was, it must be remembered, 
strong where modem systems are weak, for he could rely on an 
elaborate system of spies and there was no sentimental objection in 
the way of effective punishment.’^ Barani is not our only authority, 
but what other contemporary writers give us is only confirmatory 
evidence. Barani alone supplies the details. 

1 Barani, 302-3. 

2 Agrarian Srjttem, 30-37. 
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In his Tarikli-i Firuz Shahi Barani writes as if the object of 
Alauddin’s economic regulations was merely the maintenance of a 
strong and efficient army against the Mongols. This army had to be 
paid out of the normal revenues of the state. On this basis Alauddin 
suggested a yearly salary of 234 tonkas for a trained and well-equip- 
ped man with one horse and 78 tankas extra for a man with two 
horses 3 If he paid more, his hoard of treasure would be exhausted 
in five or six years. The ministers said that the horsemen could live 
on these wages if the prices of commodities were reduced. Alauddin 
agreed on condition that this was done without his having to resort 
‘to killing, death-penalties and a Pharoah-like terrorism’. State-force 
was not to be used except against persons guilty of crimes; the object 
was not to overthrow but to maintain and strengthen the normal 
conditions of business. But Barani, after first declaring that the econo- 
mic regulations were primarily a military measure, explains in some 
detail how Alauddin regulated the price of commodities that had no 
importance for die military; also the regulations were maintained 
long after the military need for them had vanished. In his ‘Advice on 
Price-control’ in the Fatawa-i Jahandari , which is meant for the 
average king, who cannot combat famines, Barani advocates price- 
control as a measure of public welfare necessary at all times. ‘The 
policies and the enterprises of the state are interdependent. For 
example, just as the army cannot be stable without payment from 
the treasury, similarly it cannot be stabilized without die low price 
of commodities, and just as the cheapness of commodities is neces- 
sary for the proper organization of die army, in the same way with- 
out the cheap price of the means of livelihood there can be no pros- 
perity, splendour and stability among the people.’ A ruler is helpless 
during a famine, which is due to the complete failure of rain. ‘But 

3 The grammar of Barani’s sentence here (as it has survived to us) leaves much to 
be desired. But 234 tankas 4- 78 tankas for the second horse is the generally accept- 
ed interpretation. Ferishta, however, writes as follows: ‘After the prices of the means 
of livelihood and of the weapons of war had been reduced, the king fixed the yearly 
salary of soldiers according to the following grades: first, 234 tankas; second, 156 
tankas; third, 78 tankas. When the officers acted according to this order, four lakhs 
and seventy-five thousand horsemen were put on the register (114).’ There is an 
obvious error here; 78 tankas a year could not have maintained a horseman. It may 
have been the yearly salary of a foot-soldier, though Barani is silent on the point. 
475,000 may have been the total number of Alauddin’s troops, central and local, 
foot and horse. But here again no contemporary authority gives us the total of 
Alauddin’s troops, or even of his horsemen. We only get occasional references to the 
number of troops employed on a particular campaign. The Mongols came on horse- 
back, and foot-soldiers would have been useless against their mobile columns. But 
there was plenty of other military work, which foot-soldiers could do. 
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during the period of plentiful vegetation, when rainfall comes as a 
blessing, and crops, fruits, cultivated fields and gardens grow in 
luxurious abundance, the transport-merchants ( saudagar-i karawani) 
and market-merchants ( saudagar-i bazari), nevertheless, adopt the 
practice of selling at high prices; and owing to the great profits which 
result from high prices, all men of wealth take to business and regraf- 
ing (ihtikar)’ Regrating — i.e. purchasing at a low price and selling at 
a high price — was only possible for the rich; and since the Hindus 
had a monopoly of banking and big business, regrating (for Barani) 
meant that money went from the houses of the Musalmans to the 
houses of the Hindus.** 

In the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign. Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh, the senior khalifa (successor) of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, 
recalled a conversation about Alauddin, which has been summarized 
by Hamid Qalandar. Qazi Hamiduddin, the Malikut Ttijjar (Prince 
of Merchants) came to Awadh and gave a banquet. When the other 
guests had departed, the Qazi narrated the following incident to the 
Shaikh. ‘I once entered Sultan Alauddin's chamber and found him 
sitting bare-headed on a low-stool ( tangi ), with his feet on the 
ground, unconscious and absorbed in some deep thought. I went 
near, but since the Sultan took no notice of me, I came out and 
informed Malik Qara Beg, who was my companion in the Sultan’s 
Majlis , of what I had seen. Qara Beg approached the Sultan and 
engaged him in a conversation. I then came near the Sultan and 
said, “King of the Musalmans, I have a request.” “Speak out”, lie 
replied. “I came into the chamber and found the Sultan bare-headed 
and absorbed in some thought. What was the Sultan thinking 
about?” “Hear me", the Sultan replied, “For some time this idea has 
been coming to my mind. God Almighty has so many creatures, but 
he has placed me at their head. Now I, too, should do something the 
benefit of which may accrue to all the people. I said to myself, what 
can I do? If I give away all the treasures I possess — and a hundred 
such treasures more — -they will not reach all the people. If I g* vc 
away all my villages and territories (wilatjatha), they too will not 
suffice. So I was thinking over the problem — what should I do so 
that my work may benefit all the people? Just now an idea has come 
to me and I will explain it to you. I said to myself that if I reduce 
the price of grain, the benefit of it will accrue to all the people- But 
how is the price of grain to be reduced? I will order all the (Hindu) 
Nayaks of the empire, who bring grain to Delhi, to be summoned. 
Some of them have ten thousand transport animals while others have 

4 Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 34-38. 
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twenty thousand. I will summon them, give diem robes and money 
from the treasury (for their business) and for the expenses of their 
families, so that they may bring grain and sell it at the rate I fix.” So 
the Sultan ordered, and grain began to come from all sides. In a few 
days its price fell to seven jitals a man. Butter ( rughan , ghi), sugar 
and other commodities also became cheap and all the people began 
to benefit from the Sultan’s work.’ After quoting Qazi Hamid, the 
Shaikh added, ‘What a king was Alauddin, God’s mercy on him!’ A 
person, who was present, remarked, ‘People make pilgrimages to his 
tomb, tie threads (round its railings) and their prayers are fulfilled.’ 5 

The K hazainal Ftiluh of Amir Khusrau, our earliest authority, was 
written in 131L 6 for presentation to the Sultan and also for publi- 
cation. Though the achievements of die army by then had been 
phenomenal, Khusrau praises the administrative and economic 
measures of Alauddin not with reference to the army but to the pub- 
lic welfare. Some of his paragraphs deserve quotation in simplified 
English. 

‘Every one, who has a brain capable of Blinking, will realize that 
the status of die good administrator ( jahandar ) is higher than that of 
die conqueror ( jaliangir ) . . . Precedence has been given in this book 
to administrative over military affairs. . . The fortunate star of the 
mass of the people arose on the day when it was revealed to die heart 
of the Sultan diat God had made him a ruler over them. The Sultan’s 
fostering care for the sons of Adam is greater than diat of the sun for 
the moon and die stars. . . First, from east to west and north to soudi, 
he has several times remitted the khiraj of the mitjyat ; {secondly), he 
has by the blows of his sword brought to the imperial exchequer die 
treasures of die rais of Hind, which they had collected star by star 
from the time of Mahraj and Bikramajit.’ 7 

‘Next, in order to make cheap the livelihood of the mass of die 
people, he has lessened die tax-burden of the artisans, who used to 


5 Kliairtil Majalis, 231, Persian text edited by Prof. Khaliq Nizami. Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin, according to Professor Nizami, was bom in Awadh about 1276-77 and died 
at Delhi in 1356. He first met Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya at the age of forty-three , i.e. 

about the year 1310. But he came to settle in the great Shaikh’s khanqah later. The 

principles of the Chistic Silsilah in those days did not permit a Shaikh to call on a 
Sultan or his nobles, and in the authentic surviving Chishti Malfuzat (Conversations) 
references to the ruling king are avoided. But it was permitted to speak of dead 
kings, whose dynasties had vanished. The conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin seem 
to indicate that Alauddin was respected (within limits) in the khanqah of Shaikh 


Nizamuddin. 

6 A supplementary chapter on the Maabar campaign was added atter WM. 

7 KJiazairtul Fuluh, 12-14. 
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sell their commodities at a high price. He has appointed an honest 
rais (controller) over them, so that he may talk to the glib-tongued 
shopkeepers with the whip of justice and give the power of speech 
to those who had none. Wise investigators were appointed to inquire 
into the stone-weights (kept by the shopkeepers). Every dark-hearted 
shopkeeper, who transacted business with his heart of stone, was 
deprived by them of his stones (weights) by the blows of the whip. 
Their sternness and severity was so great that all the weights (stones) 
became (so to say) of iron and their correct weight was inscribed 
upon them. So that anyone who gave less weight, would find that 
this iron became a chain round his neck, and, if he misbehaved still 
further, the chain would become a sword and tlic extreme penalty 
would be meted out to him. When the artisans witnessed this severity, 
they did not vary the iron-regulations (mizan-i ah an), but considered 
them an iron fort round themselves and the inscriptions (on the 
weights) as a protection for their souls. You may say, in general, that 
the inscriptions were not on iron (measures) but on their hearts of 
iron. '8 

‘Further, to ensure peace for the mass of his subjects, ho has 
wielded his sword in such a way that fiom the batik of the river of 
the Sind to the (eastern) Ocean no one has lieaid the name of thief, 
robber or pick-pocket. Night-prowlers, who used to set fire to villages, 
now look after the roads with a lighted lamp. If a piece of rope 
disappears, it has either to be found or compensation for it given.' 8 9 10 

‘Further, since this Rain of Mercy has such a great regard for 
general prosperity and abundance, and for the happiness and comfort 
of the select as well as the commons, he has maintained the low price 
of grain, which is beneficial both to the residents of the cities and the 
villages, in days when not a drop of water has fallen from the stingy 
clouds. Whenever there was no water left in, the white clouds and 
men were faced with disaster, he has created amplitude for the mass 
of the people by supplies from the royal granarics.’l° 

'Further, he has established the Darul Adi (Palace of Justice), 
broader than the forehead of honest workers, for all manufactured 
goods ( zarb ) on which the public is dependent. He has ordered all 
cloth and other commodities, brought from outside, to be unpacked 
here and nowhere else, and once unpacked, they are not to be packed 
up again.’ Khusrau enumerates several varieties of high grade cloth, 

8 Ibid., 16. It is not safe to conclude from Khusraus figures of speech that the 
shopkeepers were compelled to keep certified iron-weights instead of stone-weights. 

9 Ibid., 18-19. 

10 Ibid., 23-24. 
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most of which have no meaning for us — kirpas, harir, Bihari, guli baqli, 
shir, galim, juz, klutz, Devagiri and mahadevanagri. ‘All varieties of 
dry fruits (tafakkuh), which grow out of the soil, but the list of which 
would be too long, and all necessities of life for the select and the 
commons have been provided here by royal justice, so that every one, 
without noise or tumult, may justly buy what he considers to be best 
and most suitable — and may also do justice to the generosity of the 
king.’H 

These remarks of Khusrau may certainly be taken as confirming 
what his friend, Barani, was to record over forty-five years later. But 
it will be necessary to distinguish Barani’s facts from his conclusions. 
We have also to realize that he can only tell us what he saw personally 
at Delhi and that he leaves us to conclude what happened in the rest 
of the empire. 

Naturally the first question that arises is the principle on which 
the Economic Regulations were based. Unfortunately, all medieval 
and modern historians have missed this point, because Barani has put 
this principle in the middle of his discussion of the ‘general markets’ 
in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. ‘ Alauddin ’, he tells us, ‘laboured day and 
night to settle the production-cost ( bar-award ) of everything before 
himself — even of such paltry tilings as needles, combs, slippers, shoes, 
bowls, pots and caps .’ 12 But when writing the Fataxoa-i Jahandari he 
did not get confused in details and stated Alauddin’s principle more 
clearly: ‘ The king should settle before his own throne the prices of 
all things accardixxg to the principle of production-cost (bar-award)?^ 
Barani (or rather Alauddin) came very near to the Marxian principle 
that ‘prices depend upon the socially necessary labour-time’. But 
Marx was dealing with a ‘free-market’ which had grown up as the 
result of capitalism, industrial competition and modem transport; 
Alauddin had to impose, the calculated price according to production- 
cost on an eastern and medieval society. The great difficulty was in 
fixing the price of grain; after that had been done, the prices of other 
commodities could be fixed after giving the merchants the profits of 
their investments, and the skilled and unskilled workers the wages of 
their labour. Alauddin’s administration had made the roads safe; 
there was no lack of capital, but transport was disorganized, and the 
merchants were accused of regrating. Alauddin, as we shall see, made 
regulations ( mizan ) for some merchants, whom the state subsidized 
and controlled, and this indirectly brought the whole system into a 


11 Ibid., 21-23. 

12 Tarikh-i Feruz Shahi, 316. 

13 Folitical Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 35. 
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line. He did not — and could not — reduce prices by state-force; so vve 
need not be surprised if in the time of some later rulers, who paid 
little attention to this matter, prices were quite as cheap. This only 
proves that Alauddin's calculations were correct and that he was 
striving for a normal market. 

Alauddin seems to have left the Hindu bankers ( sahas ) untouched. 
He did not need their assistance, but their opportunities of invest- 
ments and lending must have increased with the volume of guaran- 
teed profits under the regulations ( zawabit , singular zabita). There 
were two Hindu mercantile communities, however, who had a near- 
monopoly over two necessities of life — the Nayaks 1 * who traded in 
grain and the Multani merchants who traded in cloth. Alauddin con- 
verted their monopolies (based on tradition or competition) into state- 
controlled monopolies. His regulations must have caused them per- 
sonal discomforts, but this was compensated by the fact that their 
business increased and their profits were guaranteed. 

Before we attempt to explain Barani’s account of the regulations, 
the currency and weights of the day have to be examined. ‘The 
tanka of that time’, Ferishta tells us, ‘was one tola of minted gold or 
silver; and a silver tanka was equal to fifty jitals or copper coins. 15 
The weight of this jital is not known; some say it was one tola but 
others think that, like the copper coin of these days, a jital was two 
tolas minus one-quarter of a tola in weight. The man of those days 
consisted of forty sirs and a sir was 24 tolas in weight.' Since later 
rulers insisted on debasing the currency, the silver tanka of Alauddin, 
with its high silver content, remained the standard of reference for 

14 The word, Nayak, seems to have become restricted in its meaning in later day*. 
Alauddin uses it to mean merchants who transported grain and some of whom coutd 
place 10,000 or 20,000 beasts of burden at his disposal. Noyak is definitely the Hindi 
name for a Hindu mercantde community. The most prominent Nayak of the day, 
Malik Nayak Akhur-bek Maisara, governor of Samana and Sunam, is referred to by 
Amir Khusrau as a ‘Hindu officer of the sublime court' ( Dawal Rant, 61). The 
Musalmans were paralysed in the sphere of business because both law and pubbe 
opinion objected to their taking interest. This meant, in practice, that Muslim 
merchants or industrialists would have to depend upon their own cash and could 
expect no credit facilities. Barani is correct about the ‘sinfulness of regrating’; it was 
difficult to avoid legrating, or the charge of it; so the Muslim mullah* advised their 
flock not to deal in grain at alL 

The Htndu Multani merchants were well-situated both for trade with southern 
India and export and import trade with foreign countries. They alone were in a 
position to get the Sultan the high-class silk fabrics of the Deccan and the South. 
Very naturally they had a big representation of their group at Delhi. 

15 Ferishta, 114. Mr. Nelson Wright Is Inclined to think that it would he more 
correct to say that a tanka was equal to 48 jitalt. But in a system of bi-metallic 
currency, stight variations were inevitable (Nelson Wright, 72). 
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two centuries and a half till the appearance of Sher Shahs rupee. The 
weight of the tola has changed through the centuries, but if we take 
a tola as equal to 180 grains (troy),^ then (according to Dr. Irfan 
Habib’s calculations) a man of Alauddin would be equal to 25.44 lbs 
(avoirdupois) and 12.35 present-day sirs. 

Alauddin organized die following markets in Delhi for various 
commodities— (a) die Central Grain Market or Mundi with subsi- 
diary controlled grocers’ shops in every quarter ( mohalla ) of the city; 
(b) the Sera-i Adi which was the exclusive market for clodi, sugar, 
herbs ( nabat ), dry fruits ( mewa ), butter and lamp-oil ( raghan-i 
chiragh); (c) the markets for horses, slaves and cattle; and (d) the 
general markets for all other commodities. 

T XI E ‘MANDl’ OR GRAIN MARKET 

The First and most difficult Regulation ( Zabita ) concerned die 
fixation of price for all varieties of grain. We are not told by what 
calculations this price-list was arrived at, but we are assured by 
Kliusrau, and repeatedly by Barani, that no rise of prices was per- 
mitted. The price per man prescribed by the government was as 
follows : wheat, 7 'A jitals; baric)', 4 jitals; rice (. shali ), 5 jitals; mash 
(pulses), 5 jitals; gram ( nakhud ), 5 jitals; moth, 3 jitals. ‘So long as 
Alauddin lived, monsoon or no monsoon, there was not the slightest 
rise in these prices. The permanence of prices in the grain market was 
a wonder of the age.’ 

Calculating in terms of present-day sir, we may conclude roughly 
that for an Alai tanka (which was equal in weight but higher in 
silver content than the rupee of the British Indian empire) a citizen 
of Delhi could purchase 88 sirs of wheat, 98 sirs of gram, rice or 
mash and over 205 sirs of moth. Owing to difficulties of calculation, 
there is probably a marginal error of 15 per cent to 20 per cent in 
these figures. But they give a rough impression of the grain-value of 
the Alai tanka , and that is all diat can be attempted. 

The Second Regulation appertained to the appointment of Malik 
Qabul Ulugh Khani as controller ( shuhna ) of the Grain Market. 17 
Tie was a wise and experienced malik, who had access to the throne. 
He was given extensive territories ( iqta-i huzurg ) and a large number 

16 This was the official rate of the British government. 

17 The term ‘Ulugh Khani" indicates that he had been in the service of Ulugh 
Khan. As will be seen from the succeeding paragraphs, Maliks Qabul was in charge not 
only of the Delhi Grain Market but of the whole grain supply system. His real func- 
tion was that of a Grain Controller. An officer subordinate to him must have been in 
immediate charge of the Delhi Grain Market, and it is safer to assume that it is this 
officer who was twice bastinadoed for recommending a rise in prices. 
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of horse and foot added to his dignity and power.’ He was given an 
assistant controller from among his friends; at the same time 
Alauddin appointed as band (intelligence officer) of the Grain Market 
a responsible person who knew the Sultan’s mind. 

The Third Regulation 1 # appertained to the collection of grain in 
the royal ( sultani ) stores. The Sultan ordered the whole of the 
khiraj of the Khalisa towns in the Doab to be demanded in kind and 
taken to the royal stores in the city.’ In Jhain (or Shahr-i Nau) and its 
towns, half the Sultan’s share was demanded in kind. The grain was 
first stored in Jhain and then sent to Delhi. ‘In consequence there 
was no mohaUa in Delhi in which two or three houses were not fully 
stocked with the Sultan’s grain.' 

The Fourth Regulation assigned the grain-transport merchants to 
Malik Qabul. The Sultan ordered that all grain-transport merchants 
of the empire were to be made subjects of the controller of the Grain 
Market, and their leaders ( mitqaddaim ) with collars and chains round 
their necks were handed over to him. The Sultan ordered Malik 
Qabul to keep them before himself in the market and not to remove 
their collars and chains till they fulfilled the conditions imposed upon 
them. They were to become one body (corporation, tjak tvufud ) by 
giving sureties for each other. They were to settle with their wives, 
children, goods and cattle in the villages on the bank of the Jumna 
and a shunna was to be appointed by Malik Qabul to supervise their 
operations/ In normal times these transport merchants brought so 
much grain to Delhi that it was unnecessary to touch the royal 
stores. 

The Fifth Regulation was a general and stem prohibition of 
regrating ( ihtikar ). The central ministry took a written deed from all 
its agents and officers in the Doab that they would not permit any 
one to regrate; and in case regrating was discovered, the officers con- 
cerned would have to answer before the throne. The regrated grain 
was confiscated and the regrater was severely punished. It was 
impossible for a merchant, a village-assignee, a grocer or any one else 
to regrate a man of grain or to sell a man or half a man of grain in 
his own house above the official rates. 

The Sixth Regulation required a deed to be taken from the 
administrative and revenue officers of the country’ to the effect that 

18 These regulations are not in the form framed by Alauddin. Earani is recollect- 
ing the steps taken and putting them in logical sequence. With reference to pain be 
has first given us a list of 8 regulations and explained each in a separate paragraph. 
By an unfortunate oversight. Regulation 3 of the list becomes Regulation 2 of the 
explanatory paragraph and 2 becomes 3. I have followed the number given in the 
explanatory paragraphs by Barani himself. 
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they would have the grain delivered by the cultivators to the grain 
merchants at a cash price from their fields (without taking it to then- 
houses). ‘With reference to the Doab, which is nearer to the city, the 
central ministry, at the Sultan’s instruction, took deeds from its 
shuhnas and mutasarrifs (revenue officers) that they would demand 
khiraj from the cultivators with such severity that it would be 
impossible for them to take the grain from the fields to their houses 
for the purpose of regrating, and the)' would have to sell it to the 
transport merchants at a low price. . . But the villagers had the 
option of taking as much of their grain as they could to the market 
and selling it there for their own profit at the official rates/19 

According to the Seventh Regulation the Sultan received dailv 
reports about the Grain Market from three independent sources — 
first, from the controller of the market ( shuhna-i mancli), second, from 
the barids (intelligence officers) and, lastly, from the secret spies 
.( munhis ), who had been appointed. Nothing was overlooked. 
Alauddin at the beginning of his reign was not quite illiterate. 
Ferishta says that owing to the mass of the reports of spies he had to 
wade through, he acquired the capacity of reading hastily scribbled 
Persian with the greatest ease. 20 When the market controller once or 
twice recommended an increase of half a jital in the price of grain, 
he got twenty blows of the rod; .People behaved honestly because 
they knew that the Sultan was being informed of everything bv his 
spies. _ . 

There was no famine in Belli i during Alauddin’s reign and no rise 
in prices. But the following Regulation for rationing was fixed for times 
when the rains failed. ‘To the grocers ( baqqals ) of every mohalla, in 
accordance with its population, a daily allowance of grain was given 
from the central market. Further, the central market allowed any 
member of the general public to purchase half a man of grain at one 
time, and it also, in proportion to their dependants, supplied grain 
direct to nobles and men of distinction, who had no villages or lands 
of their ovvn.’2l Good order had to be maintained in the market, 
specially during times of drought; if a weak or helpless man was 
trampled underfoot, the shuhna in charge was sure to be punished. 


19 Barani, 307-308. This option, left to the cultivator, would act as a check on 
the local revenue officers, if they insisted on reducing the price of the cultivators grain 
beyond a certain point. According to Ferishta, the cultivator could sell his grain at the 
official rates at the nearest town ( qasbah ), going to Delhi was not necessary. 

20 Ferishta, Vol. I, 110. ....... 

21 Barani, 308. 
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THE SERA-I ADL 

The Sera-i Adi (Palace of Justice) was the exclusive, and to a large 
extent a subsidized, market for manufactured commodities and 
merchandise brought from a long distance, from territories outside 
the Sultans dominion and even from foreign countries. These speci- 
fied commodities were cloth, sugar, herbs 22 dry fruits, butter 
(rughan-i sutur, ghi ) and lamp-oil ( rughan-i chiragh). They can be 
kept for a considerable time without being spoilt. The First Regulation 
dealt with the establishment of the Sera-i Adi. On the inner side of 
the Badaun Gate near the Koshak-i Sabz (Green Palace), an extensive 
piece of land had been lying useless for a long time. The Sera-i Adi 
was built here. Since the commodities stocked were of considerable 
value, the more important shops must have been strongly built. The 
Sultan ordered that every commodity brought by the merchants, 
either with their own money or with government money, was to be 
brought to the Sera-i Adi and not taken to a private house or to 
another market.’ If this order was disobeyed, or if any commodity 
was sold even a jital above the official rates, the commodity was to be 
confiscated and the seller was to be severely punished. 23 'Owing to 
this order all commodities valued from one tanka to ten thousand 
tankas were only brought to the Sera-i Adi ’ The market remained 
open from the morning till the afternoon prayer ( namaz-i rligar), 
which would mean till about an hour after midday. 

With reference to the Second Regulation, Barani gives us some 
items of the official price-list. But so far as silk fabrics are concerned, 
the list suffers from the fact that he gives us the prices without speci- 
fying the size; perhaps there was a standard size which he thought 
his readers would keep in mind. In any case, these fabrics have dis- 
appeared, and it is only worthwhile quoting their prices to assure 
the reader that the finest weavers were well-paid, (a) Silk fabrics — 
khitzz-i Delhi, 16 tankas ; khuzz-i konla, 6 tankas; mashnt 24 shiri (fine), 
3 tankas; shirin (fine), 5 tankas; shirin (medium), 3 tankas; shirin 
(coarse), 2 tankas; salahati (coarse), 2 tankas, (b) The size of the fol- 
lowing cotton cloths are not given, but they seem to have been of the 
size of an ordinary bed-spread — burd (fine) with red lining, 6 jilals j 25 
burd (coarse), 36 plats; astar-i Nagattri (red), 24 jit ah; astar (coarse), 

22 Our Yunani physicians throughout the middle ages kept prescribing many herbs, 
which grow in Persia and Central Asia; they Just followed Avicenna in the matter, 

23 Or, as Khusrau points it poetically, ‘If anyone opened his packages elsewhere, 
his joints were to be “opened” with the sword.' {Kliazainul Firfu/i 23). 

24 Mashru means a fabric of mixed silk and cotton, which the SJutnal permits a 
Musalman to wear. 

25 '8 jilals’ is obviously a copyist's mistake. 
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12 {it ah; a chadar , 10 jitals. Further for one tanka a man could buy 
40 yards of coarse, or 20 yards of fine- woven cotton cloth, (c) Other 
commodities— one sir of crystalline sugar (misri), 2M jitals; one sir of 
coarse sugar, IV- jitals; 3 sirs of brown sugar, 1 jitals 1 U sir of ghi, 
1 jital; 3 sirs of sesame oil, 1 jital; five sirs of salt, 1 jitals ‘The price 
of other commodities, whether coarse of fine’, Barani says, can be 
estimated from the list I have given.’ 

The Third Regulation concerned the registration of merchants. 
‘The Sultan ordered all merchants of Delhi, whether Hindus or Mus- 
lims, and all merchants of the empire, whether Hindus or Muslims, 
to be registered with the ministry of commerce ( diwan-i riyasat ); and 
their business was to be regulated. In accordance with the royal 
orders, regulations ( mizan ) were made for all merchants. So far as 
Delhi was concerned, a deed was taken from merchants, who had been 
importing commodities into the city, that they would bring the same 
commodities and the same quantities of them every year and sell 
them at the official rates in the Sera-i Adi. The “regulated merchants” 
{saudagaran-i mizani) brought so much merchandise from the provinces 
and adjoining territories that it accumulated in the Sera-i Adi and 
could not be sold.’ 

The Fourth Regulation appertained to the Multani merchants. The 
commodities of the Sera-i Adi were brought by ‘the regulated mer- 
chants’ from long distances and they would need a subsidy in case 
of more costly goods. The prices had been fixed in the interest of 
the consumers, but they could only be maintained if they were sold 
direct to the consumers, and merchants were not allowed to take them 
out for resale at higher prices. With reference to this question Barani 
states: ‘Both the merchants of Delhi and of the provinces tried to 
purchase fine, high grade and costly cloth, such as could not be found 
in the neighbourhood, in the Sera-i Adi at the official rates and take 
it outside and sell it at a high rate.’ Alauddin had a bureaucracy, 
which knew how to administer and fight. But business was not its line. 
So the requisite power and responsibility had to be given to a leading 
group of the mercantile community. ‘Sultan Alauddin ordered 20 lakhs 
(20,00,000) of tankas to be given from the treasury to rich Multani 
merchants and they were made officers of the Sera-i Adi. The Multanis 
were asked to bring commodities from, all directions of the empire 
and sell them at the official rates in the Sera-i Adi in such a way that 
they may not fall into the hands of the ( ordinary ) merchants. 

26 Gut, apparently, was not brought here. 

27 This is - the price of salt given by Ferislita (114). Barani s text here is quite 
illegible in all manuscripts. 
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The Fifth Regulation referred to tiic appointment and powers of 
the Partvana Rais (Permit Officer). ‘Sultan Alauddin ordered that 
costly fabrics like tasbih , Tabrezi, kaj Ma'abari, gold brocade, khuzz-i 
Delhi (Delhi silks), kam-khwab Tabrezi, hariri, Chini, Deoagiri 28 and 
the like, which are not needed by the general public, were not to be 
sold to anyone unless the Parwana Ra’is personally wrote out a 
permit. The Parivana Ra’is gave permits to amirs, maliks and persons 
of eminence in accordance with their incomes. He refused to give a 
permit to anyone who, in his opinion, wanted to purchase high quality 
cloth in the Sera-i Adi at a cheap price in order to give it to others, 
who would sell it in the provinces at four or five times its price.* 

THE MARKETS OF HORSES, SLAVES AND CATTLE 

Four general regulations were applied to all these three markets — 
fixation of prices according to quality; elimination of merchants and 
capitalists; severe supervision of brokers; and repeated personal 
investigations by the king. 

Ilorses: 

Horses acceptable for the army were divided into three grades 
with the help of experienced horse-brokers ( dallals ) — first grade, 100 
to 120 tankas; second grade, 80 to 90 tankas; third grade, 60 to 70 
tankas. The price of the small Indian pony, called tattoo, which was 
not accepted by the army, varied from 10 to 20 or 25 tankas. 

The elimination of the horse-merchants meant a great headache 
for Alauddin. According to the procedure of those days, a man who 
wanted service with the cavaliy had to provide himself with one or 
two horses and the necessary equipment and then appear at the 
review or arz; here he was carefully examined by the officer-in-charge 
and if he was found fit, the price of his horse would be paid to him; 
and the government in estimating the price of horses was guided by 
the leading horse-brokers ( mihtaran-i dallal). If the horse died or 
became useless while in service, the horseman was paid the price of a 
new horse. But since most horsemen could not afford to pay the price 
of tlieir horses before the review, persons with money found the pur- 
chase and stabling of horses a good investment. They entered into an 
alliance with the leading brokers, who not only helped them in raising 
the price of their horses, but also took a commission from both the 

28 It appears from the names of some of these fabrics that they were manufactured 
outside the empire or in foreign countries. Alauddin would have no control over the 
purchases by the Multan: merchants and their purchase price would have to be paid 
In gold or silver or in Indian commodities. Idee cotton, cloth and sugar, for which there 
was 3 great demand In foreign lands. 
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horsemen and the horse-merchants. Alauddin’s measures were drastic. 
Many horse-merchants, who had been earning their livelihood in this 
way, were arrested and sent to far off forts. A stern order was issued 
that no horse-merchant or capitalist was to purchase a horse directly 
or through an agent or come anywhere near the horse-market. The 
leading horse-brokers were screened, and those found guilty were 
imprisoned along with the horse-merchants in distant forts. 

But it was impossible for the state to have its work done without 
expert liorse-brokers, whose duty it was to classify the horses and 
estimate their prices. Still by themselves the horse-brokers would not 
suffice. If a soldier wanted to buy a horse, where was he to get one? 
If a man brought a horse to the market, to whom was he to sell it? 
Also transport-merchants were bringing horses to Delhi from all parts 
of India and even from foreign countries. These merchants could not 
be liquidated, and they needed some merchants at Delhi, who would 
purchase their horses immediately and arrange for their stabling till 
the arrival of the purchasers. Barani tells us of no arrangement made 
by Alauddin to replace tire Delhi horse-merchant as an intermediary. 
Ferislrta is probably giving us information that Barani overlooked; tire 
punishment of the lrorse-merchants was only temporary. 'After some 
time when the prices had become stable’, he tells us, ‘Alauddin took 
mercy on the merchants and allowed them to buy and sell, but drey 
were not to violate the Sultan’s rates .’ 29 By merchants Ferislrta here 
means merchants of all the three markets — horses, slaves and 
cattle. 

The Fourth Regulation required that the leading horse-brokers 
along with the horses should be brought before the Sultan after forty 
days or two months. He made stem and detailed inquiries. Tire 
horse-brokers were treated so harshly that (if Barani is to be believed) 
they longed for death. But fear of royal investigations kept things in 
order. Secret spies were also appointed to all tire three markets, and 
nothing in their reports was overlooked. So in a year or two tire price 
of horses was stabilized. 

Alauddin’s instructions about the punishment of merchants, tire 
screening of brokers and the retention of honest brokers only under 
stern supervision were also applied to tire slave-market and tire cattle- 
market. The state was not here concerned as the ultimate purchaser 
as in the case of horses, and here also Ferislrta is probably correct in 
thinking that the merchants were forgiven and allowed to carry on 

29 Ferishta, 114. Ferishta seems to have supplemented Barani’s account from the 
Mulhiqat-i Tabaqat-i Nasiri of Shaikh Ainuddin Bijapari. A manuscript of this work 
has not yet been discovered; its author may have had access to works that have not 
survived to us. He was obviously not a contemporary or a near-contemporary. 
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their business within the margin permitted. So we need only notice 
Barani s price-list 

Slaves: 

“The price of a female slave for domestic work was fixed between 
5 and 12 tankas, and of a female slave who was needed as a concubine 
(kanizak-i kinari) between 20 and 30 or 40 tankas. Very few slaves 
were sold for 100 or 200 tankas. If a slave, who cannot now be pur- 
chased for 1,000 or 2,000 tankas, appeared in the market, no one would 
have had the courage to purchase him from fear of the reports of the 
spies. The price of a handsome young male slave was between 20 and 
30 tankas. The price of a slave experienced in his work was from 10 
to 15 tankas, but young slaves inexperienced in any work only fetched 
7 or 8 tankas' 

Cattle : 

The best beasts of burden, which now cost SO to 40 tankas, were 
priced at 4 or, at the most, 5 tankas. (Further prices were as follows.) 
Male cattle for breeding purposes ( sulttr-l jufti), 3 tankas ; cows for 
meat, VA to 2 tankas-, cows giving milk, 3 to 4 tankas ; female buffalo 
for milk, 10 to 12 tankas ; buffalo for meat, 5 to 6 tankas; a fat goat or 
sheep, from 10 to 12 or 14 fitals.’ 

THE CENTRAL MARKETS 

Malik Qabul bad been specially appointed as Grain Controller and 
the Grain Market was put in his charge. The Sera-i Adi was put under 
the immediate control of the rich Multani merchants. But the general 
markets, scattered throughout the city, were under the control of the 
ministry of commerce (diwan-i riyasat). Alauddin did not disturb this 
arrangement. But according to Barani, Alauddin with a staff working 
under him settled the price according to production-cost {huhn-i bar- 
award) for everything, however insignificant — hats, socks, combs, 
needles, sugar-cane, vegetables, pottage, soup, hilwa, rexcri varieties 
of bread, fish, betel-leaves, colours, areca-nuts, roses and green plants; 
in fact, of all things sold in the general markets. The price-list 
sanctioned by the throne was given to the ministry of commerce/ 

The shopkeepers*, says Barani, ‘consider themselves the sole 
authority for deciding the price of the commodities they sell; they are 
a shameless, bold, deceitful, knavish, insolent, desperate, lying and 
insolent group. . . Great kings and wazirs have faded in controlling 
their sales and purchases/ Alauddin gave careful thought to the 


SO Htlwa and reicrl sre welUnown Indian sweets. 
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selection of a proper minister of commerce and selected Yaqub Nazir 
for the post, and to increase his dignity he also appointed him 
muhtasib ^ l (censor) and nazir (superintendent of weights and 
measures) of the empire. Yaqub, according to Barani, was well- 
acquainted with the temperament of the people and the complexities 
of business. While reliable and honest’ on the one hand, he was also 
hard-hearted, severe, rude and cruel’. 'Such an officer brought dignity 
and grandeur to the commerce ministry.’ Yaqub appointed a shuhna 
or superintendent for every market, and brought dishonest shopkeepers 
to book by a regime of kicks, blows, chains and other degrading 
punishments. The shuhnas were directed to see to the enforcement of 
the price-list and to the maintenance of proper prices from day to day 
of commodities which could not be included in the list. ‘All persons, 
old and young, agreed that a person so severe as Yaqub Nazir had 
never been in charge of the commerce ministry.’ He would check the 
rates of a market ten or even twenty times and thrash the shopkeepers 
ruthlessly for charging above the price-list. These severities compelled 
the shopkeepers to reduce their prices, but they did not give up all 
their tricks, such as using false weights, keeping aside their best 
commodities and telling lies to young and ignorant purchasers. As a 
last measure Alauddin repeatedly resorted to the trick of sending 
children employed in the royal pigeon-house to make purchases in 
the market. Yaqub Nazir inquired into these purchases, and if a 
shopkeeper had not given full weight, he then and there ordered 
double the amount (of the weight due) to be carved out of the flesh 
of the shopkeeper. 'These repeated punishments at last put the market 
right.’ 

REVIEW OF BARANl’s ACCOUNT 

In writing his account of the regulations mostly from memory in 
the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Barani has given an almost exclusive im- 
portance to the city of Delhi. He has overlooked the provincial capitals, 
the qasbas (towns) and even the rural areas. The Delhi sultans, what- 
ever their other misfortunes, did not, like the Roman emperors, live 
in fear of the mob of the capital or the revolt of the army. There 
was no reason - why Alauddin should have plundered the Doab 

31 It is not possible to find an English equivalent for the term, muhtasib. Broadly 
speaking, the muhtasib was assigned the duty of maintaining the public moral life of 
the city in his charge, but he could not try a legal case or enter a house. The duties 
of a muhtasib in India were often combined with other duties, particularly of the 
Icotwal. As muhtasib of the empire, Yaqub Nazir would be able to control all local 
muhtasibs. According to Mawardi ( Ahkamus Sultaniah), the superintendence of weights 
and measures came within the normal duties of the muhtasib. 
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peasants for the sake of the Delhi citizens only and incurred a needless 
and prolonged headache. Reviewing the question of price-control in 
the Fatawa-i Jahandari, Barani remarks : ‘The king should also know 
that every arrangement (naqsh) in the matter of buying and selling 
and price-fixation, which he makes for his capital, will also appear in 
all his provinces. The officers and the raitjijat of his country will 
accept it and follow it/32 Mr. Moreland, in order to give a meaning 
to Barani’s half-told story, thinks that Delhi was isolated from the 
rest of the country. ‘No attempt’, he says, ‘was made to keep down 
prices throughout the country; effort was limited to Delhi, where the 
standing army was concentrated; and the regulations extended to a 
region sufficiently large to ensure the isolation of the Delhi market.’ 3,3 
This argument overlooks the fact that low-prices in Delhi only would 
not help the army, which was drawn from the whole of the country; 
the needs of the families of the soldiers (and horsemen) could not be 
overlooked; they had claims to at least half, if not more, of the wages 
of their bread-winners, and since they lived in all parts of the empire, 
in rural areas as well as in cities and small towns, the mere reduction 
of prices in Delhi would hardly bring any relief to them, or help the 
state in reducing the salaries of the horsemen. The basic fact, how- 
ever, is that Alauddin did not want or desire an isolated Delhi 
market. The Sultan was keen that the commodities of the Scra-i Adi 
should not go out of it; but in case this was done, he had no means 
of preventing anything from being taken from Delhi to the provinces. 
Secondly, if the Multani merchants were to bring commodities from 
distant provinces, how could they do so without exporting north 
Indian products to distant regions? The cash given to them would 
just suffice as a subsidy for bringing costly silk fabrics for the nobles 
and other rich persons in Delhi. 

Ferishta must, therefore, be considered correct in concluding that 
the regulations were meant for the greater part of Alauddin's 
dominions; if enforced in Delhi alone, they would be meaningless, even 
as a means of lowering the salary of horsemen. Thus before giving 
the price-list of grain at Delhi, Ferishta remarks : The prices at 
Delhi were as follows; the prices in the rest of the empire can he 
estimated from them/ Similarly with reference to the price of cloth 
and commodities of the Sera-i Adi he says. The prices at Delhi have 
been noted to give an idea of prices in other territories/ Also, horsemen 
were enlisted at all important towns and the government would 

32 Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 38. 

33 Agrarian System, 37. Neither Moreland nor Dr. K. S. Lai pays attention to 
Alauddin’s basic principle that the prices of commodities should he determined by 
production -cost (nirkh-l bar-aicard). 
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have to pay for the price of horses at local rates; lowering the price of 
horses at Delhi by government order would only prevent horses 
reared in the provinces from being brought to the Delhi market. 
‘Since Delhi was the great place for the concourse of people/ Ferishta 
says, ‘I am giving as an example the price of horses fixed there/ 

Barani seems to assume that the object of Alauddin was to save 
not the whole of his dominions but only Delhi from famine. This has 
led him draft his Third Regulation in a way that insults the intelli- 
gence of the reader; for we are told that the whole of the state- 
revenue of the khalisa-villages of the Doab, which meant one-half of 
the total khalisa-produce, and half the total revenue of the khalisa- 
villages of Jhain, which meant one-fourth of the total khalisa- 
procluce, was to be levied in kind and taken to Delhi. This would 
result in Delhi being over-stocked with grain while other cities and 
towns {qashas) were left to starve. Similarly, the Sixth Regulation 
seems to imply that after the cultivators in the khalisa-villages had 
paid one-half of their produce as khiraj, they were also compelled to 
part with the rest at a price, so that they had no grain left for their 
own families. This would have left them to starve, and cultivation 
would have come to an end. Barani is using his own language and 
not quoting an official document; so Ferishta found himself justified 
in rewriting the two regulations : 

‘Second Regulation — The share of the revenue ministry in the 
royal khalisa was to be levied in the form of grain and collected and 
stored in the towns ( qasabat ); if there was insufficient grain in the 
market, grain from the official stores was to be sold at the official 
rates, . . / 

‘Fifth Regulation — The miyijat, apart from the grain needed 
for their own consumption, were to sell their produce at their fields; 
the\ r were not to take a single grain to their houses in addition to the 
quantity agreed upon. The revenue-officers were to collect the required 
produce in an appropriate manner, so that the miyijat may be 
paid the cash price of their grain at the fields, and may not take to 
their houses more than their own share; they were to have no grain 
for regrating/34 

Thus rewritten, the regulations give us a clearer idea of what 
happened. The state-share of th e. khalisa-produce was levied in kind 
and stocked in all towns and cities — and not in Delhi only; and the 
cultivators were then asked either to sell to the grain-merchants what 
was over and above their needs on their fields or to take their produce 

34 Ferishta, 112-13. The second and fifth regulations of Ferishta are the third 
and sixth regulations of Barani. 
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to the nearest town and sell it there at the official rates. The amount of 
grain per head required by a peasant-family could be easily calculated; 
in times of famine, as Khusrau tells us, the land-tax of the khalisa- 
villages was remitted. The price of grain and other commodities 
would, of course, be higher in Delhi than in the town and cities of 
the empire. The only exceptions were the subsidized high-grade silk 
fabrics. 

The economic regulations of Alauddin arc the greatest adminis- 
trative achievement of the sultanat period. Ferishta writing in the 
reign of Jahangir (1606-7) remarks: To the end of Alauddins reign 
these prices remained steady and there was no change in them owing 
to lack of rain or other causes that bring famine. It was a unique and 
remarkable achievement. Nothing like this had been accomplished 
before and no one can say whether it will be possible again .’ 35 In the 
early days of Firuz Shah’s reign, Hamid Qalandar summarized a 
statement of Shaikh Nasiraddin Chiragh. 36 ‘In those days entertain- 
ments were common. During the days of the pilgrimages and on the 
last Wednesday of the month of Safar, 37 it was difficult to find 
(sitting) accommodation in the public enclosures, in the public gar- 
dens or by the side of the tanks. There was music and dancing on 
every side. These feasts would cost a tanka or more.’ Then he recol- 
lected the plenitude of Alauddin's time and said, 

‘How cheap were things then. During those days there teas no 
beggar without his cotton-stuffed garment. And how much did 
this cotton-stuffed garment ( libaicha ) cost? One tanka if of coarse 
cotton cloth and 2 tankas and 20 jitals, if of striped cotton cloth. 
The outer cloth (jamgi kaminah) would cost 30 jitals and the inner 
cotton cloth ( astar ) 12 jitals. The cost of cotton can be estimated 
from this. The wages of the tailor and the cotton-carder would be 
from four to six jitals. In these days they will not sew a stuffed- 
cotton garment for less than a tanka. (Malik) Kafur Muhrdar used 
to have many stuffed-cotton garments prepared and distributed 
among the poor.’ 

Barani is only partially right in liis analysis of the causes of 
Alauddin’s success. 3 ** Much was due to the personal attention and 

35 Fciuhla, 112. 

36 Khairul Majalis, 430. 

37 This is a day tor rejoicing for the Musaltnans in gratitude for the Prophet's 
recovery from a very serious illness. 

38 Barani (312) states that 'the wise men of that time' said that this stabilization 
of grain and commodities at low prices was due to four causes — (i) Sternness of the 
Sultan's orders; (ii) High taxation; (iii) Lack of money in the hands of the people; 
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the genius of the emperor and the honesty and severity of his officers. 
But first, Alauddin did not, and could not, reduce prices by state- 
force; Barani, in contemplating Alauddin’s punishments, forgets his 
own repeated statements that Alauddin settled prices according to 
production-cost ( nirkh-i bar-award). He punished defaulters and 
cheats severely, but that is all he did. Secondly, his practical insight 
told him that in economic affairs as in administration, his supervision 
may extend to great lengths but his direct control had to be limited. 
His control of the grain produce, in particular, was limited to that 
marginal portion the manipulation of which could keep the markets 
steady in the cities and towns of the empire; and the state-share of 
the khalisa-produce gave him that marginal portion. Had he tried to 
go beyond that he would have failed. Apart from the subsidized and 
controlled commodities of the Sera-i Adi and the punishments of the 
guilty, he allowed every one to work for his own welfare, provided 
he worked honestly. The fall of prices would give a temporary advan- 
tage to wage-earners, because wages would not fall as rapidly as 
prices. One has to assume that Alauddin knew this. The great advan- 
tage of his system was its security; a man would know what wages he 
would get and what commodities he could purchase. The tragedy 
lay in the fact that everything depended upon the life and health of 
one man. It was beyond Alauddin’s power to give to ‘the people of 
God’ a security which God had denied to him. 


(iv) Honest and harsh-minded officers, who neither took bribes, nor had a personal 
regard for anyone. These ‘wise men’ apparently did not know the ABC of economics. 
High taxation and lack of precious metals in the hands of the people would cause a 
rise of prices, which no effort of the Sultan and his officers could prevent. Barani is 
quoting others. But did he himself understand the principle of ‘production-cost’, to 
which he refers as the basic principle? If you keep compelling merchants to sell below 
their purchas'e-price and do not leave the peasant enough -of grain and cash to live 
on from year to year, both will perish, and the result will be a phenomenal rise m 
prices, which no state-force can prevent. 



V. ALAUDDIN KHALJI: THE LAST MONGOL 
INVASIONS— MALWA AND RAJASTHAN 


INVASION OF ALI DEC, TARTAQ AND TARCIIll 

‘After prices had been reduced’, Barnni tells us, ‘a well-equipped 
horseman ( murattab ) could be enlisted for 2-34 tankas and a soldier 
with, two horses for 78 tankas (more). The soldiers were examined at 
the review or arz with reference to their archery and equipment, and 
the army was placed on a permanent footing.’ The Mongols only 
tried their luck in India in two more winter campaigns, 1305-6 and 
1306-7, but Barani’s memory did not fail him when lie wrote : ‘Many 
thousand Mongols were brought to Delhi with ropes round their 
necks and thrown under the feet of elephants; their heads were used 
in the construction of platforms and towers. Both in the battle-fields 
and in the city there was a stench due to decomposing Mongol 
corpses.’ 

In 1305 ‘Ali Beg, Tartaq and Targhi marched with their drawn 
swords from Turkistan to the Indus and crossed the Jhelum like an 
arrow.’ But Targhi, who had been in this country twice before, was 
afraid that his head would be displayed on a spear, and seems to 
have retreated.® But the supreme commander was Ali Beg, a descen- 
dant of Chengiz Khan, and he and Tartaq decided to march ahead 
with their fifty thousand horsemen. It is difficult to sec the wisdom 
that inspired their strategy. They plundered the Siwaliks, ‘the terri- 
tory at the foot of the hills’; the distressed inhabitants fled across the 
fords of the Ganges but the Mongols followed in pursuit and ‘caused 
smoke to rise from the towns of Hindustan’. Malik Nayak Akhtir-bek 
Maisara, governor of Samana and Sunam, whom Khusrau describes 
as ‘a Hindu officer of the court’,® had probably retreated to Delhi 
along with the other frontier officers, who must have been surprised 

1 Barani, 310-20, Kluizainul Futuh, 37-41: Fcrishta, 114; Isami, 394-98. Isanri 
males the mistake of putting the battle of Hansi-Sirsawa while Khusrau clearly indicates 
that it took place in Hindustan and Barani says that it was fought in the Amroha 
district. 

2 The complex figures of speech in the Kfio^isnul Futuh leave one perplexed but 
in the Daical Rani (01) Khusrau states: ‘As he wanted to injure the Faith through 
the infidels. Time decreed that he should meet his death at the hands of infidel*.’ 
Khusrau'* two statements seem to imply that Targhi, after his return to Turkistan, was 
killed by unconverted Mongols. 

3 Datzal Rant, 61 : “These two Turkish Khans were suddenly captured by a Hindu 
officer of the court.’ Nayak is also written as Manik in some manuscripts. 
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at tlie Mongols by-passing the frontier forts as well as Delhi and 
moving into the Doab. Alauddin saw clearly that, after inflicting 
much hardship on his subjects, they had played into his hands. He 
sent Malik Nayak with 30,000 horsemen with the order that the 
destruction of the Mongols was to be complete. According to the 
traditions collected by Isami, Bahrain Aibah, Mahmud Sartiah, Takli, 
Tughluq, Qarmshi, Tulak and Qutta were among the officers subordi- 
nate to Nayak. The Hindu commander discharged his duty with 
remarkable efficiency. ‘Across a distance which is as long as the day 
of idlers/ Khusrau assures us, ‘the army passed as swiftly as the day 
of the busy.’ It met the Mongols somewhere in Amroha district on 
20 December 1305 (Thursday, 10 Jamadi II a.h. 705), and the 
Mongols, like an army of mosquitoes which tries to move against a 
strong wind’, made one or two weak attacks. Then the sharp sword 
started its work and ‘fire-coloured faces’ began to fall to the ground. 
Ali Beg and Tartaq surrendered and were probably treated with the 
regard due to their rank. Barani says that 20,000 horses belonging to 
the dead Mongols were brought to the court. Alauddin organized a 
great clurbar to receive Malik Nayak along with his officers and his 
captives. The throne was placed on the Chautra-i Subhani and the 
royal army stood in a double row from there to Indraprastha; the 
crowd was so great that the price of a cup of water' rose to 20 jitals 
and half a tanka. Ali Beg, Tartaq and the Mongol captives were 
then brought before the royal throne. ‘About these captives of two 
colours, red and white,’ according to Khusrau, ‘the order was that 
some were to be put to death and others were to be imprisoned. The 
lives of the two leaders were spared. But one of them died without 
any harm being done to him and the other was left alone.’ 4 5 

INVASION OF KABK, IQBAL MUDBIR AND 
MDDABIB TAI BU® 

In the succeeding year the Mongols sought, to revenge the defeat 
of Ali Beg and Tartaq. But this time, instead of . one combined army, 

4 Khazainul Futuli, 41. But according to the traditions collected by Isami, Alaud- 
din gave to the two captured generals the status of amirs with all necessary provi- 
sions, including an Indian-born slave-girl for each. ’ But after two months, Tartaq, 
while in a drunken fit, began to demand what had Happened to his army, his horse, 
his arrow-quiver and his hat. Alauddin, on hearing this, ordered him to be put to 
death. Ali Beg also met a similar fate owing to the evil in his heart (298). 

According to Barani (321) Alauddin ordered all captives to be killed immediately 
by being thrown under the feet of elephants. Ferishta (114-15) says that the heads of 
8 000 Mongols were used in building the Siri towers. 

5 Barani writing after over four decades puts these campaigns very confusedly in 
different years. The traditions collected by Isami only refer to the victory over Kabk, 
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they sent three contingents under three commanders. The first was 
led by Kabk, and Iqbal and Tai Bu followed behind him. ‘In the 
Persian month of De (December), they raised dust in the desert of 
Sind and the inhabitants of that region fled, leaving their belongings 
behind them. But as this wicked wind was unable to raise any dust 
in Samana and Kuhram, it turned towards the wilderness of Nagaur 
and overpowered the inhabitants of that desert. Alauddin refused to 
divide his army but placed the whole of it under the command of his 
favourite slave-officer, Malik Izzuddin Kafur Sultani, supported by 
officers like Tughluq, the Maratha-bom Kafur and Ainul Mulk .’ 6 His 
order was that the army should march swiftly and crush the three 
Mongol contingents in succession. The Delhi army did move as rapidly 
as possible ‘without distinguishing the morning from the evening 
twilight’. Near a place called Ab-i Ali, which may have been a river 
or a tank, ‘a weak wave from the Muslim army’ came across Kabk. 
He was surrounded and taken captive, and his followers were either 
killed or put in chains. But some of them succeeded in flying to the 
other two Mongol officers and were pursued by the Delhi army. ‘Both 
Iqbal and Tai Bu decided to fly towards the river; they had come to 
collect spoils but now they considered it a good fortune to be able to 
save their own heads .' 7 The Delhi army pursued them to the frontier, 
killing and capturing as many as it could. 

Kabk and the captive Mongols were brought to Delhi. ‘Order was 
given that the blood and bones of some of them were to be used in 

the construction of the fort-towers The necks of the remaining 

QarunasS and Mongols were to be cut off and their heads piled up in 
a high tower that reached the sky .’ 9 Kabk was imprisoned for some 
time and then put to death. The Mongol terror was at an end. ‘The 
fear of the Mongols vanished from Delhi and its provinces and 

but this battle was not as serious as he thought; he does not refer to Iqbal and Tai 
Bu, probably as they had escaped. The Khazainul Futuh written some six years after 
the event is our most reliable authority. Khusrau returns to the matter in the Dated 
Rant and states: 'After this three generals, marching more rapidly than the wind, 
came to Multan and crossed the Ravi. One was Tai Bu, the other was Iqbal and the 
third was Kabk... Their soldiers were innumerable as sand-grains and they sought 
revenge for Tartaq and Ali Beg 1 (61-62). 

6 Isami, 311. 

7 Dawal Rant, 62. 

8 The term Qantna is often used for a group distinct from, but allied to, the 
Mongols in the histories of Central Asia during this period. They were probably the 
descendants of the Mongols and the Muslim women they had captured. 

9 It Is about this tower that Baranfs remark (321) should be interpreted: They 
constructed a tower of Mongol heads outside the Badaun Cate; it still stands and 
reminds people of Alauddin.’ 
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perfect peace prevailed. The raiijyat on the (former) route of the 
Mongols could devote themselves to agriculture with peace of mind.’io 
Ghazi Malik, the governor of Dipalpur and Lahore, used to go with 
his army every winter to the frontier and search for the Mongols with 
a lighted lamp. ‘Nobody cared to think or talk about the Mongols.’ 
According to the letter of an officer, Badr, to Khizr Khan, which has 
been preserved in the Ijaz-i Khusi-avi, the Khutba of Sultan Alauddin 
was read even in the Jama mosque of Ghazni. 

CONQUEST OF MALWA H 

A remark of Khusrau has already been quoted to the effect that 
the ‘great rais’ of northern India had by the year 1305 seen the 
wisdom of submitting to Alauddin. Alauddin’s revenue and economic 
affairs had by now been put in order and his army had been reorga- 
nized. He was, consequently, in a position to attack Malwa, Siwana 
and Jalor. 

The territory of Malwa, says Khusrau, was so extensive that even 
wise geographers were unable to delimit its frontiers. The wazir, 
Koka Pradhan, was more powerful than the Rai, Mahlak Deva. He 
had thirty or forty thousand horsemen and foot-soldiers beyond com- 
putation. Still a Delhi army of 10,000 horse succeeded in defeating 
him. His horse was caught in a mire; he was killed by numerous 
arrow-shots and his head was sent to the court. Our authorities do 
not tell us who commanded this Delhi army. But after the fall of 
Koka, Alauddin appointed one of his officers, Ainul Mulk, to govern 
the territory and to reduce the fort of Mandu, where Rai Mahlak 
Deva was still living. Ainul Mulk was an administrator and ‘a man of 
letters’ but Khusrau assures us that he had a military reputation also. 
He brought Ujjain, Dhar and Chanderi under his control and ‘the 
peace he established was so effective that the sword refused to do its 
work and went back into its scabbard.’ 

‘The fort of Mandu has a circumference of four farsangs;t2 still 
with the open countiy in the hands of the enemy, tire position of 
Mahlak Deva was precarious. He sent forward an army under his 
son, but the army was defeated and his son was killed. Ainul Mulk 
then invested die fort. Fortunately for him, one of the Rais watch- 
guards deserted to him, and led his army into the fort by a secret 
path at night in such a way tiiat the Rai only came to know of the 
fact when the enemy’s arrows began to fall on him. He fled to 

10 Barani, 322-23. 

11 Khazainal Futuh, 55-59; Ferishta, 115; Dawal Rani, 69. 

12 Dawal Rani , 68. A Persian farsang varies from 3’A miles to 4 miles. 
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the Chashma-i Sar (Sar Spring) and was slain there. The fort was 
captured on 24 December 1305 (Thursday, 5 Jamadi II a.ii. 705). 

CONQUEST OF SIWANA 13 

In the Khazainul Fttliih , which is meant to record and exaggerate 
Alauddin s victories, Amir Khusrau states that no independent rai 
had been left within five hundred farsangs of Delhi. But in his Daical 
Rani he confesses that ‘the (imperial) army had been besieging 
Siwana for five or six years without being able to injure even half a 
brick.' Rai Sital Deva of Siwana 14 had a powerful fort and ‘all rawats 
and all Mcos were obedient to him’. Siwana, according to Kliusrau s 
calculation, was only about 100 farsangs from Delhi; so it became 
necessary for the Sultan to march against it in person. The imperial 
army started from Delhi on 3 July 1309 (Wednesday, 13 Moharram 
a.ii. 708). The Sultan stationed himself cast of the fort; the right wing 
of the army was encamped to the south of the fort and the left wing 
to the north. Malik Kamaluddin Gurg was put in charge of the 
munjaniqs. But the fort was captured by the construction of a paslieb 
and this work must have started long before the Sultan’s arrival. 
When the pasheb was completed, the Sultan ordered an attack and 
the battle raged from morning till night. Flight, it seems, was impossi- 
ble for the garrison; some of the soldiers jumped down from the ram- 
parts and tried to fly to Jalor, but the Sultan s army got news of this 
and pursued them till darkness supervened. On 9 September 1309 
(Monday, 22 Rabi I a.h. 708) the body of Sital Deva, riddled with 
arrows, was brought before the Sultan and every one was surprised at 
his enormous stature. Kamaluddin Gurg was put in charge of the 
conquered fort and territory. 

CONQUEST OF JALOR 

Jalor was, for certain, conquered by Alauddin’s army, but no con- 
temporary account of it has survived. According to Khusrau, Alauddin 
ordered Kamaluddin to ‘subdue the insolent rulers of the territory', 
and the Tarikh-i Mubarak S hahi is probably correct in stating that 
Jalor was conquered by Kamaluddin Gurg and its Rai slain in the 
same (lunar) year as Sital Deva. J 5 The Rajput accounts, apart from 
the error of a few years, substantially say the same thing with the 

13 Khazainul Fultih, 68-72; Daical Rani, 69, Isami, 307-9. Ferishta (118) macs 
up the conquest of Siwana with that of IVaxangal (as described In the Datcal RanQ 
and is not reliable. 

14 'Siwana Is a town situated 50 miles to the south-west of Jodhpur.' (K. S. Lai, 
Kimljw, 134). 

15 Tartkh-l Mubarak Shdhl , 78. 
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addition of some facts about the family of Kanhar Deva, the Rai of 
Jalor. 16 

‘With the capitulation of Jalor, says Dr. K. S. La 1, about all the 
leading states of Rajputana, had been subdued one after another. 
Jaisalmer, Ranthambhor, Chitor, Siwana and Jalor, and the kingdoms 
adjoining them Bundi, Mandore and Tonk — had all been invaded. 
Jodhpur (Manvar) also appears to have been under the sultanat. 
Although there is no specific reference to its capture by Alauddin, 
yet in an inscription at Pandua (in Jodhpur), dated Sam. 1358 
(a.d. 1301) Alavadi (Alauddin) of Joginipura (Delhi) is mentioned as 
the ruling king.’ 1 " Contemporary historians only refer to Rantham- 
bhor, Chitor and Siwana, the conquest of which was due to the 
Sultan s personal efforts. The reduction of minor forts and territories 
was left to his officers, and their correct history can only be based on 
such inscriptions as have survived and on a critical analysis of the 
stories of Rajasthan bards. 

NO RAJASTHAN POLICY 

Alauddin Klialji, as we have seen, had a very definite policy, 
administrative and economic, for the home provinces of the empire. 
If Hindu custom required that the offices of rais, ranas and rawats 
should be hereditary, he would not quarrel with it. But he could win 
over the Hindu mercantile communities, and his government could 
get into touch with the hdlahars, the lowest caste of cultivators in the 
land of his birth, and see that he was taxed on an equitable basis. He 
had also a very clear policy with reference to the four kingdoms of 
Deccan and the Far South; they were to be deprived of their heredi- 
tary treasures and compelled to promise a yearly tribute, but there 
was to be no interference with their administration and not a hiswa 
of their territory was to be annexed. But neither the actions of 
Alauddin nor the commentaries of his historians give us any clear 
idea of a Rajasthan policy. He was not prepared to tolerate a rai who 
questioned the supremacy of Delhi, and he certainly insisted on the 
security of roads. But beyond this -we can only say that the plan of 
annexing Rajasthan was attempted in part and then given up as 
impracticable. The territory of Ranthambhor or Jhain was annexed 
and brought within the sphere of the economic regulations. But the 
slaughter of 3,000 rawats. at Chitor proved futile, and no attempt 
was- made to bring other parts of Rajasthan within the sphere of the 
imperial laws or zawahif. The reduction of the three great Rajasthan 

16 Vide Dr. K. S. Lai, Khaljis , 135-39. 

17 Ibid., 139. 
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forts had entailed a terrible loss of life and no treasure worth men- 
tioning had been obtained. 

If a rai of distinction came to his court and, for the time-being, 
behaved like one of his high officers, Alauddin was content with his 
formal presents. If the Sultan had to appoint one of his own officers 
to the territory of a rai he had overthrown, the social order of Rajas- 
than was left undisturbed. The basic position was that of the rawats 
or local chiefs and, subject to such tribute as his officers may succeed 
in collecting, Alauddin left the rawats undisturbed. Nothing else was 
possible under the circumstances. It must be remembered, lastly, that 
Rajasthan was not so important in the days of Alauddin as it became 
later. No conception of a close-knit Rajput brotherhood seems to have 
existed; the constant wars between the Rajasthan rais had made any 
alliance against Alauddin, and also any joint cooperation with him, 
impossible. Rajasthan, divided into the territories of small rulers, was 
quite eclipsed by the rich kingdoms of the South. 

Ziaudain Barani, on the whole a hostile critic, gives the following 
account of Alauddin s empire after the conquests in Rajasthan.iS ‘The 
provinces of the empire on all the four sides had been brought under 
the control of reliable maliks and loyal officers; rebels and opponents 
had been suppressed. The hearts of the raiyijat had reconciled them- 
selves to paying the Sultan’s tribute on the basis of land-measurement 
along with karhi ( ghari ) and choral. The stupid ideas of rebellion and 
false ambitions had disappeared from the minds of the people; and 
the nobles and the commons applied themselves to their work or to 
their agriculture with peace of mind, Ranthambhor, Chitor, Mandal- 
garh, Dhar, Ujjain, Mandu, Alaipur, Chanderi, Ira}, Siwana and 
Jalor, where the government had been weak, were brought within 
control by (strong) governors ( wali wa muqlt). The following provinces 
were strengthened by the appointment of efficient governors: 

1. Gujarat — Alp Khan. 

2. Multan and Sivvistan — Tajul Mulk Kafuri. 

3. Dipalpur and Lahore — Ghazi Malik Tughluq. 

4. Saniana and Sunam — Malik Nayak Akhttr-bek-i Mahara. 

5. Dhar and Ujjain — Ainut Mulk Multani. 

6. Jhain — Fakhrul Mulk of Meerut. 

7. Chitor — Malik Abu Muhammad. 19 

8. Chanderi and Iraj — Malik Tamar. 

9. Badaun, Koil and Kark — Malik Dinar Shuhna-i Pil. 

18 Barani, 323-24. 

19 Barani was writing several decades after tie event; Malik Abu Muhammad may 
only have been the Sultan’s ‘resident* at Chitor. 
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10. Awadk — Malik Tigin. 

11. Kara — Malik Nasiruddin Sutlia.’ 

‘Further, Koil (Aligarh), Baran (Bulandshahr), Meerut, Amroha, 
Afghanpur, Kabar and (in fact) the whole Doab20 was reduced to 
obedience like a single village; it was brought into the khalisa and 
(its income) was appropriated for the cash salary of the soldiers. All 
the cash income (of the empire) was brought to the treasury and used 
for making cash payments for the salaries of tire army and the 
expenses of the harhhanas 

PUNISHMENT OF THE ISMAILI BORAHS 

As has been explained elsewhere, one of the most unpleasant 
features of Islamic orthodoxy was its persecution of the Ismaili minor- 
ity, whom it very falsely accused of permitting incest in its secret 
assemblies. Barani2i calls them ‘the people of incest’ (ibahiyatan), but 
Isami tells us plainly that ‘this group is known as Borahs in the Hindi 
language’ .22 Some time before 1311 the Sultan ordered investigations 
about them to be made. We need not be surprised that since the 
matter was investigated by their accusers — the orthodox ttlama — the 
charge of incest was proved, and Alauddin ordered those who were 
guilty to be sawn into two .23 


20 The ‘Doab’ here must not be taken to mean the whole of the land between 
the Jumna and the Ganges, but only what Mr. Moreland calls the ‘River Country’: 
‘It lay between the Ganges and the Jumna, and on the north it extended to the 
submontane forest, but on the south it did not reach much further than Aligarh. During 
the thirteenth century, the region was divided into three provinces — Meerut, Baran 
and Koil, but Alauddin brought it directly under the revenue ministry on the same 
footing as the Delhi country’ (Agrarian System, 231). It will be seen that all the cities 
named by Barani belong to Doab in this restricted sense. 

21 Barani (336) calls them ibahiyatan and bodhhan; the latter is probably boragan 
mis-spelt 

22 Isami, 293. 

23 Khasainul Futuh, 20. It is painful to find Kbusrau making the charge and 
delighting in the punishment. But he was writing a book to Justify the policy of the 
government and had no choice in the matter. He also tells us how magicians were 
buried up to their necks and stoned. 
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CONQUEST OF BAGLANA; SECOND INVASION 
OF DEVACIRI 1 

According to the oral tradition collected by Isami, Alp Khan was 
first appointed governor of Multan, probably after its conquest in 
1297. He also says that Malik Qara Beg (whose personal name was 
Ahmad Jhitam) was sent to drive away Rai Karan from Anhihvara a 
second time’, presumably because Karan had recaptured Anhihvara, 
after the retreat of Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan, in 1299. When Qara 
Beg was four farsangs from Anhihvara, he marched all night and 
attacked the city in the morning. Karan withdrew to Baglana once 
more. Qara Beg was then recalled to Delhi and the governorship of 
Gujarat was bestowed on Alp Khan. The regime of Alp Khan was 
popular, at least among the governing classes. ‘If a chief behaved 
submissively', Isami states, ‘Alp Khan favoured him beyond expecta- 
tions. If a chief ignored him, Alp Khan attacked his principality 
immediately. All the warriors were like wax in his hands, for he 
displayed the glory of Islam in that land as the spring displays the 
glory of the garden.’ The Mongols tried to advance to Gujarat through 
the Thar desert, but they were defeated bv Alp .Khan with the 
assistance of Ghazi Malik, who had come at the Sultan’s order. In 
this campaign the Mongols had brought their women and children, 
possibly with the idea of settling in the land. But the Indian army 
succeeded in intercepting the route of the invaders and they suffered 
a severe defeat. .The Indian captives were set free and ‘eighteen 
thousand Mongol horsemen and three thousand horse-riding ladies 
(kh at tins) were captured and sent to Delhi*. 

For the year, 1306-7, Alauddin planned two southern campaigns. 
Alp Khan was directed to drive away Rai Karan from the Baglana 
hills. The Rai defended his land stoutly for two months. Then Alp 
Khan convened a meeting of his officers and they decided to win or 
die. Rai Karan was defeated and fled. Alp Khan pursued him to within 
a day’s march of Devagiri and then the Rai vanished like a thought 
which you cannot recapture’. It was discovered later that he had 
sought refuge at Warangal. 

The second campaign was against Rai Rama Chandra Deva of 
Devagiri, who had not sent his tribute for three or four years. A 

1 iQwzalnul Futuh, 64-68; Barani, 156-57; FerUhia, Vol. I, 116-18; Isami, 273-81. 
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rational comprehension of this campaign is not possible unless we 
admit that there is a core of truth in Isami's statement that Rama 
Deva sent a secret messenger to Alauddin to inform him that he was 
helpless in the matter "because his son, Bhillama, and all the (leading) 
people of the territory had ceased to be loyal to the Sultan . Rama 
Deva's own attitude had suffered no change: ‘Even when time 
scatters my ashes to tire wind, my soul will remember the oaths it 
has sworn.’ The suggestion was that an army should be sent from 
Delhi. 

(j ireiuddm was anxious to have an officer — preferably a "slave- 
officer — from whom he would not be separated by the isolation that 
is inevitable in a monarchy. He had selected Malik Shahin, but when 
Shahin fled away from Chitor, Alauddin gave his place to Malik 
Kafur. It was necessary that Alauddin’s favourite officer should be a 
“person -whose "capacity and talents could not be challenged. Kafur 
had done well in the campaign against Kabk. Alauddin now decided 
to place him in charge of the thirty thousand horsemen, who had 
been collected for tho Devagiri campaign. ] According to Ferishta, the 
Sultan took very definite steps to place Karnr above all other officers. 
The royal canopy and the royal pavilion were sent with him; the 
'officers Wure“difecfed to pay-respects to him every day and to take 
their orders from him. Sirajuddin Khwaja Haji, the minister of war, a 
man of industry and talents but accustomed to take orders, was given 
~immediate~charge of the army. Directions were sent to Ainul Mulk 
Multani-and- Alp Khan that they were to give all possible assistance 
to Kafur and give him no cause of complaint.2 ) 

The Khazainul F utvh tells us that the Sultan had ordered that the 

Rai and his family were not to be injured in any way and this order 
was, of course, obeyed. Kafur assembled his men at Tilpat, the usual 
first stage, and then marched to Devagiri through Dhar and reached 
it by die pass known as Ghati Sagun. According to Khusrau, the 
Devagiri army offered a weak resistance and then split into two parts; 
Rama Deva surrendered but his son fled away with a part of the 
army, and the baggage of the fugitives was divided between the 
government and the victorious soldiers. But Ferishta says that when 
Kafur entered the Deccan, he took the inhabitants under his affec- 
tionate protection and would not allow even an ant to be injured’s 


2 Ferishta quotes two lost works — the Mulhkjat of Ainuddin Bijapuri and the 
Nuskha-i Johan Ara of Qazi Ahmad Ghaffari. It is impossible to check his account, 
but it has only been accepted sr. f‘-it is consistent with contemporary authorities.. 

3 Irani cannot be correct i?’ 2 3 ^that the city of Devagiri was plundered for 

a second time. It was a part of t0 **> over both Rai and hIs 

P eD P 1e - 51-63; Dr. i, 
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Rama Deva, he further tells us, considered fighting futile; so he left 
his eldest son, Singhana, at Devagiri and came out to meet Kafur. 
Kafur took him to Delhi and^on the way lie completely won over 
'Kafurs heart’. Alauddin had pearls and precious stones showered on 
Hama Deva’s head when he entered the court and kept him as his 
guest at Delhi for sis months. ‘Ever),' day', says Khusrau, ‘his status 
and honour increased till, like the crescent moon, in the course of time 
he attained to the full circle of light.* Ferishta says that ‘the honour 
accorded to Rama Deva was such that the people of the court could 
make no distinction between him and the Sultan’. He also st^' ^sts 
that it was not all due to policy; ‘Alauddin realized that his kingship 
had been due to the treasure of Devagiri'. Ultimately, Rama Deva 
was presented with one lakh 4 of gold tankas, given the title of Rai 
Rat/an with the privilege of ‘a dawn-coloured (shafaej-rang) canopy’ 
and allowed to depart. The Gujarat district of Nausari was transferred 
to him as a gift. It was probably during this visit that he gave his 
daughter, Jhatyapali, in marriage to Alauddin. 

Da teal Rani 

In writing this famous poem, Khusrau has not done any violence 
to historical facts, but he is not responsible for the errors of later 
writers. During the first invasion of Gujarat, the officers of Alauddin 
had captured a part of Rai Karan’s luiram. Among the captives was 
one of the Rai’s wives. Rani Kamla Devi. The lady’s anxiety was partly 
diminished when she found that she would be put in the royal haram. 
Accommodating herself to her changed circumstances, she won the 
Sultan's affection by her great beauty and her devoted sendees. Some- 
time in 1306-7, finding the Sultan in a good mood, she made a request. 
She had two daughters by Rai Karan; the first was dead, but the 
second, who was six months old when she started for Delin', had 
survived. Would the Sultan’s kindness get her this daughter, Dawal 
Rani? Alauddin sent an order to Rai Karan asking him that this girl 
of seven or eight be sent immediately. 

It is difficult to believe with Amir Khusrau that Karan was elated 
by the order, but he was prepared to obey it, because it meant peace 
with Delhi and the security of his diminished kingdom. But before 
Dawal Rani could start, Alauddin’s polity changed; he ordered 
Baglana to be annexed and Dawal Rani to be seized by force. 
Singhana, the elder son of Rama Deva, wanted to marry Dawal Rani, 
but as the Baghelas considered themselves higher in caste-status than 
the Yadavas, Karan was reluctant y bnbut, j 0 jj ie ma ( c jj when 

r; F 


4 Isatni says 2 Mhs of gold tanhli. 
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Karan was a fugitive in Maharashtra, Singhana renewed his suit and 
sent his younger brother, Bhillama, with a small number of soldiers 
to bring the girl. Karan, who was being pursued by Alp Khan, was 
not in a position to refuse and handed over his daughter. But just a 
far scuiq from Devagiri, Bhillama met a contingent of Alp Khan’s force 
led by Dilawar Panchami, and in the struggle that ensued Da Aval 
Rani’s horse was wounded by an arrow and could proceed no further. 
Dilawar caught hold of its bridle and took her to Alp Khan, who 
kept her as his own child’ and then sent her to Delhi. Obviously, all 
this happened before Malik Kafur’s invasion. Alp Khan retired to 
Gujarat; he had no orders concerning Devagiri affairs . 5 6 

TIIE WARANGAL C A M P A I G N 5 

Our most authoritative account of Malik Kafur’s campaigns in the 
Far South is the Khazainul Futuh of Amir Khusrau. But though this 
work has survived as a literary jem through the centuries, its historical 
value was only brought to light by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and Sir 
Henry Elliot. Most Persian medieval historians did not know of it and 
have been content to copy Barani. Barani wrote long after the events; 
he had a very erroneous knowledge of Deccan geography and on two 
important matters Iris memory deceived him and his errors have been 
repeated by all historians who have depended upon him. Malik Kafur 
did not go to Devagiri on his way to Warangal; it was not necessary. 
Secondly, Rama Deva was not dead when Kaf ur went there on his 
way to Ma'abar; he was alive and gave Kafur and his troops a warm 
welcome. \ — 

However, there are two statements of Barani which deserve careful 
consideration. M aji k Kafur h ad by now established his reputation and 
Alauddin put turn iiTchargebf the army that was to march to Warangal 
after giving him careful instructions, which may be summarized as 
follows : 


5 Ferishta, who had studied the Dawal Rani and recommends it to his readers, adds 
the following. Singhana had sent Bhillama without his fathers 'permission . When Alp 
Khan was unahle to find Karan, he retired to the bank of a river to rest for two days. 
Some three or four hundred of his men obtained his permission to visit the famous 
Ellora Caves; in the course of their journey they saw a Maratha army, and presuming 
that it was hostile, they began to fight. But it was really Bhillama escorting^ Dawal 
Rani. When her horse was wounded, one of her female attendants shouted: This is 
Dawal Rani; have regard for her honour.’ She was immediately taken to Alp Khan. 

6 Khazainul Futuh, 73-116; Isami, 281-83; Barani, 157-63; the late Professor 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Introduction to Professor Habib’s translation of Khazainul 
Futuh (Campaigns of Alauddin Khalji), XXI-XXVIH, in which he tries to interpret the 
route taken by Malik Kafur; Ferishta, 151-63; Dr. K. S. Lai, Khatjis, 193-200; Hodivala, 

251-55. 
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“You are going to a far off land; do not remain there long. You 
must put in all your efforts to capture Warangal and overthrow 
Rai Rudra Deva, but if the Rai gives up bis treasures, elephants 
and horses, and promises a tribute for the future, accept this 
arrangement and do not insist, for the sake of your reputation, that 
the Rai should present himself before you or that you should bring 
him to Delhi. Behave in a proper way towards the maliks and amirs 
and pay due regard to the dignity of the great commanders. Do 
not undertake any enterprise without consulting Khwaja Haji and 
the great maliks. Treat the soldiers with affection; there must be 
no unnecessary harshness or cruelty. Do not be guilty of any act 
or deed that may lead to trouble. Overlook small faults and 
peculations in the army. Keep yourself aware of all that is good 
and bad in the officers. Order the amirs not to hold meetings or 
go to each other’s camps. Further, in your treatment of the amirs, 
do not be so gentle that they become bold and disobedient or so 
severe that they become your enemies and begin to hate you. 
Apart from gold and silver, do not be severe in exacting the fifth 
of the spoils 7 If an amir wants to keep a few slaves or hrtrses he 
has captured, leave them to him. If a malik or amir wants a loan •• 
for himself or his soldiers, take a receipt from him and advance 
him the money. If a horse, whether belonging to an officer or a 
trooper, is stolen by a thief or killed in battle or perishes from 
some other cause, give him a better horse from the state-stables, 
but ask Khwaja Haji to keep a record in his office of the loss of 
all such horses, for this is necessary for the purpose of government.’ 8 

Barani also gives us an idea of the arrangements made by Alaud- 
din for the rapid communication of official news. ‘When Alauddin 
sent an army on an expedition, it was his practice to establish post- 
stations ( thanas ) from Tilpat, which was the first stage, to the place 
where the army was operating or till such place as the post-stations 
could be established. Fast-running horses were stabled at every stage, 
and through the whole route runners on foot ( dhatcas ) used to sit at 
a distance of half a karoh or one-sixth of a karoh ( dang-i karoh) from 
one another (to carry the mail to the next man). At every town on 
the way and at places where the horses were stabled, news-writers 

,7 According to the Quranic law, 'Allah and his Messenger’ were entitled to a fifth 
of the spoils and four-fifths went to the soldiers. But this law was meant for volunteers 
and not for enlisted soldiers, who were entitled to their salary both in peace and war. 
According to the tradition of the Delhi sultanat all things of value — precious stones, 
gold, silver, elephants, horses, etc. — were the exclusive monopoly of the state; one-fifth 
of the rest, slaves, com. cattle and the like, went to the soldiers. 

8 Barani, 327-28, 
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were also stationed. Thus every day, or every second or third day, 
information of what the army was doing was conveyed to Sultan and* 
the army was informed of the Sultan’s welfare. Owing to this arrange- 
ment no false rumours could be spread either in the city or the 
army.’ 9 

The army started with the red canopy and the red pavilion on 
31 October 1309 (25 Jamadi I a.h. 709). Some indications of the line 
of march are given by Khusrau, but it is difficult to interpret them. 
Some of the cities mentioned by him are no more; also several other 
factors entered into the choice of the route of which we can form no 
idea now — the availability of provisions, the attitude of the local 
inhabitants and their chiefs, and the condition of the roads. It will 
be best to follow Khusrau and leave unsettled questions for future 
investigations. 

After nine days the army reached Masudpur, which is named 
after king Masud. 10 The army started to march again on 
13 November 1309 (Monday, 6 Jamadi II a.h. 709). The road was 
now very uneven, the rush of rain-water had caused fissures in the 
hill-sides, and there were hard rocks and thorny bushes. In the course 
of six days’ march the army crossed five rivers by fords — Jun, Cham- 
bal, Kunwari (Kuwari), Binas and Bhojill and reached Sultanpur, also 

9 Barani, 330-31. Since Qara Beg was with the army at Warangal, we cannot 
accept Barani’s story that he (Qara Beg) and Qazi Mugbisuddin of Bayana were sent 
by the Sultan to Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya to find out what had happened as no news 
had arrived from the army for some forty days. 

10 The word pur in Persian means ‘son’ and in Hindi it means a ‘city or town’. 
There could have been no ‘confusion’ in Khusrau’s mind about the matter as Profes- 
sor Hodivala (251) seems to think. But there is a clerical error, and the sentence is 
put right if we read the Persian text as follows : Wa dar an muqam, hi as Masud, 
pur-i badshah (Shamsuddin Iltutmish ), nami gaslita ast — ‘At this place which has 
become famous after Mas'ud, son of king (Shamsuddin Iltutmish).’ Khusrau wished to 
indicate the particular Mas'ud after whom the place was named and also his know- 
ledge of the two meanings of the word pur. The city has not till now been traced. 
Dr. Aiyangar says we will have to locate it near Bharatpur. 

11 These rivers have been written by Elliot as ‘Jun, Chambal, Kunwari, Niyas and 
Bahuji’. ‘Jun’, writes Professor Aiyangar, ‘seems to be the small river that passes 
through Bayana to fall into the Jumna (XXIII)’. Chambal is too well-known to 
need discussion. Kunwari is now known as Kuwari. Elliot identified the Niyas and the 
Bahuji with the Sind and the Behva, and Dr. Aiyangar follows him in this identifica- 
tion. It should suffice to quote Prof. Hodivala’s constructive arguments on the matter 
(251-52); ‘When everything is considered, it seems that Khusrau’s “Niyas (or Binas) 
is meant for the “Nitvaj" and his “ Bahuji ” (or “Bhoji") is intended for the "Pafcuj”. . . 
Thornton tells- us that the Nitvaj is one of the tributaries of the Kali Sind, the two 
streams meeting 35 miles below the Makundra Pass. (Gas. 479, 524). The Chambal is 
a tributary of the Jumna. The Kunwari, Niwaj and Pahuj are all branches of the Sind; 
which itself is an affluent of, and falls into, the Chambal. The Pahuj rises in a lake 
about 25 miles south-west of Jhansi and falls into the Sind.’ 
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known as Irajpur. 12 Here there was a halt of four days. On 25 Novem- 
ber 1309 (Sunday, 19 Jamadi II a.ii. 709) the army began to move 
again across a stony road. After a journey of eleven days Khandarl3 
was reached on 5 December 1309 (L Rajah 709). Here there was a 
halt of fourteen days so that a review of the army might be held. ‘The 
leaders, maliks and distinguished men of the army used to assemble 
before the red canopy/ When the army started again, it had to cross 
heights and depths and to wade through streams, large and small. 
The greatest river it had to cross was the Narbada, ‘which looked like 
a survival of (Noah’s) Deluge’. ‘Eight days after crossing the Narbada, 
they reached Nilkanth’, 14 and as Nilkantli was within the frontiers of 
Devagiri, order was given that no harm was to be done to the houses 
and fields of the farmers. There was again a halt of two days for 
making inquiries about the road ahead. On 30 December 1309 (Tues- 
day, 26 Rajab 709) the marching-drums beat again; ‘the road rose 
and fell like the beats of a palpitating heart’ and after great difficul- 
ties, for which there was no remedy, the road to Telingana was 
reached. 

‘The road now was thinner than a guitar-string and darker than 
the hair of a beauty’s locks/ Khusrau tries to give the impression of 
roaring torrents and of men and animals slipping down the hill-side; 
and then, to try the army further, clouds appeared to rain down their 
‘imperfect pearls’. Ultimately, after crossing the hills, the aimy reach- 
ed 'the precincts of Bijagarh’; 15 ‘it was a tloab between two rivers, 
the Bihar and the Baragi, and they also found a land in which there 

12 "This Irajpur’, Prof. Ilodivala remarks, ‘is an unsolved puzzle, I suggest that It 
is Inch. It is a place of considerable antiquity and its geographical situation is such 
as to give it a considerable importance. Jrich lies 65 miles south-east and Chandui 
105 miles south of Gwalior (253).’ Barani sajs that the amirs of Hindustan met Kafur 
at Chanderi, but Khusrau does not refer anywhere to Chandcri. These amirs must 
have met Kafur at Inch. We have to ignore the places referred to bv Barani and 
Icrishta because they assume, very incorrectly, that Kafur went to Warang.d t ia 
Devagiri. 

13 It has been hitherto impossible to identify this place (Hodivala, 253 and Dr. 
Aiyangar, XXV). Dr. Aiyangar identified it with the railway junction, Khauda, 
across the Narbada. But the difficulty, as Prof. Ilodivala points out, is that the Narhada 
was crossed after, and not before, Khanda- 

14 Dr. Aiyangar suggests that Nilkanth was somewhere near the Tapti (XXV), 

15 ‘Professor Habib on the basis of the British Museum manuscript (which was 
copied from an original written eleven jears after Khusrau s death) writes Basiragarh; 
Elliot writes Bijanagac. "Basiragath" is a misreading of "Bavagarh", i.e. Wairagarh. It 
is now in Garh-Chiroli tahsil of Chanda district. Cl’ and is situated very close to the 
left bank of the Wain Ganga on a tributary of that river, called the Kabragarhi, about 
80 miles south-east of Nagpur. . , .The names of the rivers which formed the doab or 
Meramnia are manifestly corrupt. The diamond mine of Wairagarh is mentioned by 
Ferishta (I, 323) and Abul Fazl (Ain, Ir. II, 2-30).’ (I fodivuLt. 25 f.) 
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M r eie sigus of a diamond mine . -That ver y day, Malik Kafur. m arch- 
iug forward with some chosen horsemenTreached the fort of Sarbar, 16 
which is counted among the territories of Telingana. Witliout allow- 
ing the horses any rest, investment of the fort was ordered. The 
besiegers shot arrows and rawats inside the fort shouted ‘Marl MarV 
(Shoot! Shoot!). It appears from Khusrau’s account that the rawats 
in the fort were taken unawares. ‘Some of them lighted a jauhar-fire 
and threw themselves into it with their wives and children.’ The 
besiegers burst into the fort and the sword began to slay those whom 
the fire had spared. The remaining muqaddams were prepared to die 
fighting, but then Khwaja Haji intervened. Ananir, a brother of the 
muqaddam of the fort, who had disappeared, was found hiding in a 
field. He was brought and put in charge of the fort; ‘they gave life to 
this dead lamp of the Hindus so that he may put an end to the fire of 
disturbances’. Refugees from the fort found their way to Warangal. 

The proper course for the rawats of Telingana, in case they had 
the support of the masses, would have been to wage a guerilla war 
throughout the land; even if popular support was not forthcoming, 
they should have organized resistance in separate areas by rapidly 
moving columns. Either plan would have succeeded, for the invading 
army had a limited time at its disposal and would have perished in 
au attempt to subdue the whole of Telingana. Butjhe— rawats made 
Kafur’s work easy for him b v flying to Rai Rudra Deva atVVarangal; 
'''jhe'TaslT of thchnvader, by^his -unwise moVey-was greatly simplified; 
he would get all he wanted by reducing a single fort. 

On 14 January 1310 (Saturday, 10 Sha'ban 709) the army marched 
from Sarbar and reached the cultivated fields of Kunarbal 17 on 
18 January (14 Sha‘ban). 'While the camp was being pitched, Kafur 
despatched a thousand selected horsemen to the suburbs of Warangal 
to find interpreters. From among them two officers and forty horse- 
men mounted the Anam Konda 18 Hill from which the houses and 

16 ‘Sarbar must be Sirpur— Tandur, now in Adilabad district, Haidarabad State. . . 
Sirpur was the capital of the southern Good kingdom before Ballalpur. Ballalpur 
itself was superseded by Chanda, after which place the kingdom itself came to be 
called and it is always mentioned under that name in the Mughal histories. Warangal 
is due south of Sirpur.’ (Hodivala, 254-55). 

Fcrishta and CHI (III, 112) are incorrect in bringing Kafur to Indur (modem 
Nizamabad), which is south-west of Warangal. 

17 Dr. Aiyangar says that Kunarbal may possibly be a village, Kunar, not far from 
Warangal, but a little to the south of it by south-west. This is unlikely as Kafur was 
north of Warangal. Prof. Hodivala is inclined to identify Kunarbal with Gurapalli in 
the district of Elgandol or Karimnagar. ‘JElgandol is less than 30 miles due north of 
Hannan Konda.’ 

18 According to Prof. Hodivala ‘the Anam Konda (or An Makinda) of Khusrau is 
ITannam Konclar which was the capital of the Kakitya rulers before Warangal’ (255). 
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gardens of Warangal were dearly visible. They came across three 
Hindu horsemen, killed one of them with a four-feathered arrow, and 
sent his body to the commander. Malik Kafur himself went round to 
inspect the fort in the heat of the sun. 'On this day Klnvaja Haji also 
carefully observed some strong positions of defence/ 

The fort of Warangal had two ramparts or fort-walls, each sur- 
rounded by a ditch. Pratap Rudra Deva resided in the inner fort, 
that had a rampart of stone. The rawats took their posts in the outer 
fort, which was much more extensive and was protected by a mud- 
wall. ‘But this wall was so hard that no steel instrument could pierce 
it and a munjanlq-s tone rebounded from it like a nut thrown by a 
boy/ The banners of the garrison were fluttering in the breeze and 
the rawats were busy in preparing stones for the munfaniqs and 
iradas and slings for shooting bricks. 

Next day (15 Sha'ban, 19 January) the tent of Malik Kafur was 
pitched on the Anam Konda Hill and the royal pavilion before the 
gate of the fort. During the succeeding night Nasirul Mulk Sirajud- 
daulah Khwaja Haji with a lighted lamp personally assigned the 
sections of the army to their positions, so that the fort was complete- 
ly surrounded. 'Every tuman (10,000 soldiers) was assigned 1,200 
yards and the circumference of the tents surrounding the fort was 
12,546 yards/ A strong wooden wall ( kath-garh ) was constructed 
round the tents to secure them against attacks from the open country'. 
Manik Deva, a muqaddam of the territory, made a midnight attack 
during the full moon with a thousand horsemen but it failed disas- 
trously. Some captives revealed that three elephants were kept at 
Dhamdum, a town among the hills six. farsangs from Warangal. 
Malik Qara Beg Maisara was sent to seize them, but though they 
had been removed to another place, he nevertheless succeeded in 
bringing them. 

The sabat and garga } were raised higher than the level of the 
fort, and the ditch in front of them was filled up. The fort-wall, which 
was about a hundred cubits {dost) in breadth, was so broken on one 
side with the blows of hard stones that it was now. lower than the 
arm -pits of the Hindus while on the other side many doors were 
opened in it with the munjaniq-sloncs. The plan was to build a 
pashcb ‘from the middle of the ditch to the waist of the fort-wall so 
wide that a hundred men may be able to march on it abreast’. But 
this would take a lot of time. So a council of maliks summoned by 
Malik Kafur decided on immediate assault. Malik Kafur ordered 
eVetV contingent ( khail) to prepare its tall ladders and other equip- 
mentduring the moon-lit night of 13 February (11 Ramazan) and to 
be ready for the attack next morning. Wien the sun was a spear high 
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on 14 February die war-drums gave die order for assault. Some sol- 
diers tried to climb up die fort-wall and others tried to dig up its 
foundation with their pick-axes, while munjaniqs shot stones from 
bodi sides. Kliusrau s statement that half the fort-wall or rampart 
flew up to die sky as dust while the odier half fell to die ground like 
ordinary earth’ is an exaggeration, for it is contradicted by his state- 
ment diat hy sunset the besiegers had seized a wing of the ram- 
parts . After hard struggles on 15 and 16 February die invaders suc- 
ceeded in capturing the outer fort and planted their banners on its 
ramparts. Before diem now was die second ditch and beyond die 
ditch die stone-fort, ‘with its walls so smooth that an ant could not 
climb them, its stones so artistically joined togedier diat the point of a 
pick-axe would not dare to harm them and so beautifully constructed 
diat no munjaniq would have die heart to do them any injury’. The 
invaders were thinking of how to negotiate the ditch without any 
boats, when die war came to an end because Rai Rudra Deva, who 
had been guarding his treasure like the traditional Indian snake, 
decided- to surrender. 

No historical importance attaches to the speeches Amir Kliusrau 
has composed for die two parties. The conversation was carried on 
in ‘the Hindi tongue, which is sharper tiian die Hindi sword ( mohan - 
nad)\ but figures of speech, terms of Aristotelian logic and Persian 
words of double meaning (in which Kliusrau delights) could not 
have been used. The Rai sent a golden image of himself with a chain 
round its neck in token of submission. 19 He was prepared to part 
with his treasures and promise a yearly tribute. He could give 20,000 
horses, bodi Indian and from overseas ( balm iva kohl), and one 
hundred young and powerful elephants; ‘they were die mad ele- 
phants of Ma‘abar and not die vegetarian elephants of Bengal’. He 
had enough gold to gild all the hills of India and an enormous stock 
of precious stones of all varieties. After the Rai’s basiths or messen- 
gers had prostrated dieir foreheads before the red canopy, they over- 
came Malik Kafur’s hesitation by reminding him of the Sultan’s order 
and swore by the head of Khizr Khan (that they would keep their 
promise) if the war was stopped. Kafur put back his sword in its 
scabbard, extended his right hand and struck the backs of die mes- 
sengers with die palm of his hand in token of his favours. 

During the night the Rai’s officers collected his treasures and 
brought them next morning before Kafur, who was sitting on the 

19 According to the Khazainul Futuh and Barani, Rai Rudra Deva did not come 
to Kafur personally. This seems to be correct and in consonance with the Sultan’s 
directives. But in the Dated Rani (70) Kliusrau says that Kafur insisted on the Rai’s 
coming and that he did come. 
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high place allotted to Iiim by the Sultan, while the other officers took 
their customary seats and the nobles and commons collected toge- 
ther like stars’. In reply to Kafur’s question as to whether the Rai had 
sent all his jewels, Ills messengers replied : ‘Among these treasures is 
a jauhar (precious stone) unrivalled in the world, though according to 
wise philosophers such a jatihar (substance) cannot even exist/20 The 
work could not have been finished in one day, for Khusrau proceeds 
to tell us : 

'When everything that the Rai had received in inheritance from 
his paternal and maternal ancestors was sent by him through 
messengers perfect in logic, the total was more than the minds of 
the wise could apprehend. Nevertheless, the minister of war {arz- % 
mamalik ) stood before the jewels, divided them grade by grade 
and had ever)' stone written down at its proper place/ 

The future tribute, Khusrau tells us jokingly, was to be 'the Hindi 
figure one followed by ten zeros, each zero indicating a treasure, to 
be paid yearly to the agents of the Sultan. May God keep him alive 
till the Day of Judgement!’ 

A review {arz) of the army was held; it started its return journey 
on 20 March 1310 (16 Shawwal 709) and reached Delhi on 9 June 
1310 (10 Muharrasn 710). On 23 June 1310 (24 Muharram 710) the 
Sultan’s black pavilion was pitched on the Chautra-i Subhani, near 
the Badaun Gate, and treasures carried on a thousand camels were 
reviewed. Arrangements were made so that the general public could 
also see the treasures. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF DWARA SAMUDRA AND 
M A ‘ A B A R 21 

By now, as Khusrau remarks, the Mongols had been driven back 
to Ghazni and even their forward contingents had not the courage to 
cross tlie Indus. The empire of Alauddin extended from sea to sea. 

20 Khali Khan, who had no access lu the Khazainul Futuh, declares on the basis 
of tradition that the Ktih-i Y ur was brought from Waratigal Iiy Malik Kafur. It is 
difficult to say when it got this name. Jauhar in Persian may mean cither a precious 
stone or ‘substance’ as distinct from ‘attributes*. God is the Unique Substance ( jauhar ) or 
‘Necessary Existence’, hut this stone (jauhar) is also unrivalled as a stone. 

21 The most, in fact the only, reliable authority about tin’s campaign is tlie 
Khazainul Futuh of Amir Khusrau, 112-72. Barani, 3-32-34, Isami, 285-90, and 
Ferishta, Vol. I, 119-20, give some correct facts with a lot of inaccuracies. For 
modern works, see Dr. Aiyangar, Introduction to Prof. Ilahib’s translation of the 
Khazainul Futuh, XXIX- XXX IX; Ilodivala, 250-58; Dr. K. S. Lai, Khaljis, 201-21. ^ 

It is not possible to point out the inaccuracies of all writers. But tlie following 
errors of mcdiesal Persian writers should lie noted. Dwara Sannudra is written a * 
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So lie decided to send another expedition to the Far South under 
Malik Kafur, who among other things expected to capture over 500 
elephants. The journey from Delhi to Ma abar and back took a whole 
year. 

On 17 November 1310 (Wednesday, 24 Jamadi II 710) the royal 
canopy was moved from Delhi. But it was first taken to the plain" of 
Tankal on the bank of the Jumna, where the minister of war, Khwaja 
Haji, held a review for fourteen days. On £ December 1310 (9 Rajab 
710) the drum beat for march in the morning and after twenty-one 
long stages the army reached Katihun.22 For seventeen days more 
(beyond Katihun) the army crossed high hills and deep valleys and 
three rivers, the greatest of which was the Narbada, till it reached 
Khargaon.2'3 Here there was a stop of twenty days for a second 
review. All persons, present or absent, were counted. Twenty-three 
elephants sent by the Rai of Telingana as tribute joined the army 
here. On 29 January 1311 (Friday, 7 Ramazan a.ii. 710) the army 
started from Khargaon, and after crossing the Tapti and other rivers, 
it reached Devagiri on 3 February 1311 (Thursday, 13 Ramazan 
a.ii. 710). Rama Deva had made every possible preparation to wel- 
come the army .24' 

Dhur Samandar; Samandar in Hindi means ‘the sea’; in Persian it also means the 
mythical salamander. We need not Ire surprised if Persian writers (including Khusrau 
and Fcrishta) make the mistake of thinking that Dwara Samudra was near the sea. 
The name of Parsu Ram Deva, the Dalavai, (chief of Pandarpur), is written as Paras 
Dev Dalvi, and dalo in Persian means ‘a bucket’. The Sanskrit vira, meaning a 
warrior or hero, is written in Persian as bir, which means ‘a well’. Unfortunately, the 
names of hvo southern princes began with the word vim — Vira Ballala and Vira 
Pandya — and our writers are not sure whether by bir they are referring to a person or 
to a place. Bilal was also the name of a famous African Companion of the Prophet, 
who used to give the call to prayer. Lastly, deca in Sanskrit means 'a god’, while its 
Persian equivalent, dco, means /a demon or a giant’. With so many words with a 
double meaning, it is not always easy to interpret Khusrau’s allusions and figures of 
speech. Khusrau almost always refers to the army of Delhi as the Turkish army, 
though the commander-in-chief was. a Gujarati and the soldiers were drawn from all 
sections of the Indian people. 

22 ‘There is no place that is identified with anything like Katihun that Khusrau 
speaks of; at any rate there is nothing satisfactory so far. But having regard to the 
length of the march and the summary description, we may possibly take it that the 
stage Katihun was somewhere near the region of Nagda.’ (Dr. Aiyangar). 

23 ‘I venture to say that “Ghargaon” is “Khargaon”, now in Nimar district. It lies 
on die Kundi river, a tributary of the Narbada. Thornton describes it as a decayed 
town with a wall and a fort in Nimar zilla, lying 60 miles south of Indore. Khargaon 
lies about 23 miles east of the strong fortress of Bijagarh and Khali Khan says that 
Bijagarh was also called Khargaon.’ (Hodivala). 

04 Khusrau is very definite about Rama Deva being alive at the time and of his 
welcoming the imperial army. It is unfortunate that so many writers, including Dr. 
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'He had ordered tho city to be adorned Like paradiso and eveiy- 
thing nedeed by the army to be brought to the bazars. . . Every bazar 
was planned on a different pattern. Money-changers (sarrafs) sat with 
large and small bags containing gold and silver tankas. The cloth- 
merchants (bazzaz) could provide every fabric from bahar-i Hind to 

baward-i Khurasan Fruits lay in heaps Everyone could buy 

commodities at a just price. The Turks did not oppress the Hindus 
and the will of the Hindus was not opposed to the Turks. But tho 
army was unable to stay for more than three or four days in Devagiri 
in order to arrange itself into formations of one thousand and ten 
thousands and to replenish its stocks. Rama Dcva had instructed his 
frontier-chief, Parasuram Deva, the Dalavai, 25 to help the imperial 
army. The Dalavai (Dalvf) sat waiting for it with his mouth open, like 
a bucket (dale) which wishes to swallow the sea (satnandar); also as 
Dalvi was a bucket raised up by the imperial officers, he desired to 
draw the two birs (wells)— Vira Ballala and Vira Pandya — along with 
the surrounding seas into a single cup.’ 

Leaving Devagiri on 7 February 1311 (Wednesday, 17 Ramazan 
a.h. 710) the army reached Bandri (Pandarpur)29 in the territory of 
Parasuram in five days after crossing three rivers, Sini, Godavari and 
Binhur.27 Parasuram helped Kafur in getting correct information and 
the following facts were revealed. The two rais of Ma'abar used to be 
of one mind (yak rai). But then Sundar Pandya, the younger brother, 
Tor political reasons coloured his palm with the blood of his murdered 
father, and Vira Pandya, the elder brother, leaving his two cities 
unguarded, marched with several thousand Hindus to flay alive the 
parricide. Hearing that the two cities were no longer protected by 
their Maha-rai, Ballala Dcva, the Rai of Dwara Samudra, marched 
forward with the intention of plundering the bankers ( mahajans ) of 
the two cities. But then he heard of the imperial force and turned 
back to his capital. 

“The responsibility, in such matters,’ says Khusrau, ‘lies with the 
great malilcs.' They decided that it was necessary to attack Ballala 
Deva before he could prepare his defences; so 10,000 soldiers were 

Afyangar, who had the translation of the Khaza'mul Futuh in his hands, follow Barani, 
whose memory had clearly failed him, and refer to Rama Deva as dead. 

25 This was his correct name according to Dr. Aiyangar (XXIX). 

28 Dr. Aiyangar gives Pandarpur as the correct name of the town. 'Pandarpur 
was probably the frontier station, and that was within the government of Parasuram 
Deva Dalavai. We have reference to an inscription of the Hoysala Vira Somesvaxa 
discovered here. It is, therefore, clear that Pandarpur was the frontier station between 
the two kingdoms of Ballala and Yodava.* (XXX). 

27 Pahmir in the original; Dr. Aiyangar call* it Binhur, and Professor Hodivala 
“lallsjt Bhlma. 
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selected and led by Kafur to Dwara Samudra. They reached there 
after a journey of twelveclays and surrounded it on 26 February 1311 
(Thursday, 5 Shawal a.h. 710). ‘You see a strong fort surrounded by 
water and its name is Bir (well); there is water within a well (hir) but 
here is a well (bir) within water/28 Next morning Kafur went round 
the fort and took his position before the main gate along with the 
leading maliks. 

On the night of Friday, after the night-prayer, the Rai sent an 
officer, named Gesu Mai, to inquire about the besieging force. Gesu 
reported that ‘the attack would be delivered next morning and the 
fort flattened like a prayer-caipet’. Khusrau has tried to guess the 
discussions within the fort but he had no means of knowing them. 
However on the morning of Friday, Balak Deva Nayak with other 
messengers appeared before the royal canopy to plead for Ballala 
Deva’s life on the same terms as Rama Deva and Rudra Deva; he 
would give up all his treasures, horses and elephants in return for 
peace. At this place — and quite inconsistently with the plan of his 
whole book — Khusrau makes Kafur talk like a missionary as well as a 
plunderer. The Rai’s messengers were told : ‘My order from the Sultan 
for Ballala Deva and all other rais is this. First, I am to offer them the 
two negatives of the (Muslim) Oath of Affirmation — “There is no God 
but Allah.” If they do not accept it, I am to put the yoke of tribute 
( zimmah ) on their necks; if they do not agree to this even, then I will 
put no burden on their necks, but free their necks even from the 
burden of their heads.’ Kafur had no authority to make the acceptance 
of Islam an alternative to plunder and tribute; and in any case it is 
Khusrau, and not Kafur, who is speaking. 

To prevent misunderstanding, the Rai’s messengers requested that 
two imperial agents be sent with them; this seemed a reasonable 
proposal and Kafur directed two Hindu Pramar hajibs (messengers) 
to go with them. Ballala Deva told them that he would keep nothing 
with himself except his sacred thread, ‘which is bound up with 
Hinduism and with which Hinduism is bound’. He also undertook to 
pay a yearly tribute in future. When this was reported to Kafur, lie 
removed the notch of anger from his brow and put his bow on its 
rack’. Kafur had succeeded in his attempt of attacking Dwara Samudra 
before it could prepare to resist, and there was no bloodshed worth 
mentioning. 

28 It seerris that Khusrau applies the terra, Sir, to the fort, and Dwara Samudra to 
the city or to the whole territory of the Hoysalas. But this conclusion is contradicted^ 
by his remark: 'After all this fort is known ns Bir and Dwara Samudra’ (129^3gW> ' 
never uses the word Hoysala'and has no name for the whole territory of Balk-'- " 
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On the same morning^ Balak Deva Nayak, Mam Deva and Jitmal 
with a handful of other messengers of the Rai came out of the fort, 
prostrated themselves before the royal canopy and offered thirty-six 
elephants. On Tuesday morning the Rai sent his horses. On Sunday 
morning after sunrise the Rai himself came out of the fort and was 
allowed to depart after he had prostrated himself before the royal 
canopy so that he may send his treasures. The whole night was spent 
in collecting the Rai’s valuables and they were handed over to the 
officers of the imperial treasury. ‘In this capital, the four cities of 
which are four months’ march (from Delhi), there had to be a stop of 
twelve days so that the main army may catch up. 30 The elephants of 
Dwara Samudra were sent to Delhi.’ Some later writers have said that 
Ballala Deva guided the Delhi army in plundering Ma'abar and then 
came to Delhi. There is no authority for either statement. Khusrnu is 
silent on the point and his silence is significant. The officers of Ballala 
Deva would have been helpful guides in Ma'abar, hut they were just 
not available. 

On 10 March 1311 (Thursday, 18 Shawwal km. 710) the warriors 
started for Ma'abar. They had to negotiate a difficult route and ‘ever}' 
night they slept on ground more uneven than a camels back'. After 
a march of five days, when the frontier of Ma'abar was reached, they 
found a high mountain trying to protect the territory, but there was a 
pass on each side of it, one Tarmali, the other Tabar.31 They pierced 
through the passes like an arrow and encamped on the sand-hank by 
the side of a river 3 - (Kavcri). Then they reached a fort, calfcd 
Mardi,“P which they took with the beat of drums. On a Thursday in 
Zirjad 34 (March) the army started from the bank of Kanvari (Kavcri) 
in the direction of Bir-Dhol 35 (Vira-Chola) in search of Vira Pandya. 

29 Khusrau Joes not say that it was the same morning, hut says it was Friday, 
8 Shawwal (27 February 1311). 

30 Malik Kafur reached Dwara Samudra on the 5th of Shawwal and left It on the 
17th of the same month. 

31 Dr. Aiyangar is inclined to identify Tahar with Toppur, ‘a village where there 
1. liiJtl*. sixnam, which, is called. Tot^iur rivet’,. ’Tarmali. is ycohalily the, Taxman-gilaa 

river, or a pass a little to the west of Tarmangalan/ 

32 The river where they came for the night must have been the Kavcri.' (Dr. 
Aiyangar). 

33 Hard! (courage) is used by Khusrau so that he may contrast it with Na-mnnU 
(cowardice), which characterized its inhabitants. 

34 There is a clerical error here; the copyist lias forgotten to write the date given 
by Khusrau. 

35 The city of TBir-DhoV is too important in this campaign to be ignored, hit 
may mean ‘well’ or Vira Pandya. Here it probably means the latter. Dhol may have 
.'"cn.used by Khusrau to mean 'drum in Hindi. ‘Bir-Dhol’ may thus be equated with 

m (or capital) of Vira Pandya*. Dr, K, S, Aiyangar writes: ‘Unfortunately for 
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Owing to the civil war between tlie two brothers, no resistance was 
possible; both could only think in terms of flight. Khusrau’s account 
completely disproves the statement of some writers that one of the 
brothers sought the help of the Delhi army. Kafur, as we shall see, 
shuck against both brothers. 

\Vhen the imperial army neared Vira-Chola, Vila Pandya wished 
to fly to an island in the Arabian sea , 36 but for some reason this was 
not possible. So while the hostile army was in the suburbs of Vira- 
Chola, Vira Pandya and his rais prepared to escape. After sunset he 
fled to the city of Kabam 37 and, after taking some men and money 
from there, he proceeded to the city of Kandur (Kannanur). But as he 
was unable to establish himself here also, he fled to the jungle of 
elephants and tigers. 

At Vira-Chola the army found a body of Musalmans, who were in 
the service of the Rai. But as the Rai had disappeared, they had to 
surrender; they deserved to be put to death as apostates, but it was 
decided to forgive them. 

When the imperial army, like a flood, entered Vira-Chola, it found 
that ‘die Bir (well) had fled and the Dhol (drum) was empty'. Then 
the Hindu-minded black cloud intervened with its Hindu rainbow, 
and Khusrau sums up the result : ‘You may say that the cloud was a 
curtain of destiny, which appeared before the victorious army, so 
that the fugitives may escape/ There was a struggle between the 
rawats and the imperial army during the rain. ‘Then you saw bones 
on the earth/ 

The main army remained encamped at Vira-Chola, but in spite of 
the fact that die countiyside was so flooded that ‘it was impossible 

1 

as, Amir Khusrau uses the name Bir-Dhol once for the capital, another time for the 
ruler, and contributes to make confusion worse confounded. We have to take “Bir- 
Dhol” to be the equivalent of Vira-Chola. That would be all right if it is applied to the 
capital.’ 

It is to be suspected that Bir-Dhol is a name invented by Khusrau, for his relevant 
remarks in the Dawal Rani are as follows: ‘Here also there was a great Rai, a pearl 
among Hindu crowned-heads. His rule extended over land and sea; he was a Brahman, 
named Sundar Pandya. He had made Patan (Masaulipatam) his residence, while his 
idol and temple were at Barmatpuri. He had a large army and many ships, both 
Hindus and Musalmans were in his service. When the Sultan’s army captured Patan, 
the misguided Rai lost his way.’ Here Patan is the capital of Sundar Pandya and, 
therefore, Bir-Dhol, or ‘Drum of Vira Pandya’ must be considered as a mere figure of 
speech invented by Khusrau for the occasion. He had no use for-it in the Dawal Rani. 
‘Patan’, however, is very indefinite for in Sanskrit it merely means a city . 

36 Khusrau frames a long conversation between Vira Pandya and the sea, but it 
has no historical value. 

37 Kabam (k-b-m) has not yet been identified.. 
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to distinguish a road from a well’, a contingent was sent in search of 
Vira Pandya. They saw a village where the Hindus had pitched 
their tents, like bubbles on the surface of water, but they vanished at 
the approach of the army. At midnight news was brought that the 
Rai was at Kandur38 (Kannanur) and the army started for that place 
in the rain. But the Rai was not there. "The Hindus were searching 
for their lost “head” and in the search they lost the “heads” they had.' 
Some of the rawats may have fought with the courage of despair. 
‘When the clouds cleared, one hundred and eight elephants loaded 
with treasures — pearls and precious stones — were discovered and 
handed over to the officers of the imperial treasury.’ It was suspected 
that Vira Pandya may have gone to Jal-Kota 39 (Water-fort), ‘the 
ancient city of his ancestors'. They started in haste for the place but 
persons coming from Jnl-Kota said that the Rai was not there. He had 
taken refuge in the forest with a few followers and thus saved his life. 
It was necessary to find Vira Pandya for lie alone could make a 
treaty binding on the territory, but the council of mnliks decided 
that this was a hopeless task and returned to Kannanur (Kandur). 

Next morning information was brought that there was a golden 
temple at Barmatpuri-* 0 and that the elephants of the Rai were 
wandering round it like clouds round the sun. The army started for 
the place and reached it at midnight. Next morning they captured 
two hundred and fifty elephants. Kafur then turned to the golden 
temple, the roof and walls of which were studded with rubies and 
diamonds. The destruction and plunder was thorough. ‘The sword 
flashed where jewels had once been sparkling; where mire used to be 
created by rose-water and musk, there was now a mud of blood and 
dirt; and the stench of blood was emitted by ground once fragrant 
with musk.’ The golden idols, called Ling-i Mahadcva, were broken 
into pieces and the image of Narayana fell to the ground. Every 
attempt was made to discover buried treasures. The contingent then 
marched for the main camp at Vira-Chola and reached it on 3 April 

38 *Kandur is undoubted Kannanur on the northern bank of the Colcroon about 
six miles from Srirangum across the comparatively big rivet; Kannanur must have 
been a place of importance at the time, as that happened to be the Hoysala capital 
down to the time of Vira Ballala.* (Dr. K. S. Aiyangax). 

39 This must have been a strong fortress, which, in the centuries following, play- 
ed an important part, and which in the dajs of the British used to be called Deva- 
kotta, really TIvukotta, the fortress on the island, popularly spoken of as Tlkotaf, 
which is at the mouth of the Coleioon, but in those days extending perhaps north- 
wards to a considerable distance into the island which the river has formed there. 
(Dr. K. S. Afyangar). 

40 Dr. Alyangar identifies it with Brahmapuri-Cbidambtiraxn, because it had a 
golden celling. 
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1311 (Monday, 13 Zfqad a.h. 710). The temple of Vira-Chola was due 
up to its foundations. & 

After ten (? four) days the red canopy began to move. On 7 April 
1311 (Thursday, 17 Ziqad 710) it reached the city of Kanum ,41 and 
from there after five days it reached Mathura (Madura), the capital of 
the brother, Sundar Pandya. 'The Rai had fled with the ranis, leaving 
two or three elephants in the temple of Jagnar’ (Sokkanatha).42 Kafur 
was so angry that he set fire to this temple. The story of Malik Kafur 
building a mosque at 'Sit Band Ramisar , and the Hindu rais having 
had the tolerance not to destroy it, is a later-day fabrication. It will 
be found in Ferishta. But had Kafur built a mosque, Malik Khusrhu 
would have certainly referred to it. If there was a mosque, at Ramesh- 
varam in Ferishta s time, it must have been a construction of the suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The work of the army was over. According to Khusrau it had 
seized 512 elephants, 5,000 horses and 500 mans of precious stones. 
On 25 April 1311 (Sunday, 4 Zil Hij 710) the army started on its 
return journey. On 19 October 1311 (Monday, 4 Jamadi II 711) 
Alauddin held a public court (bar) to welcome Kafur and the officers 
of the army. The great maliks and tikadar rais stood in rows and the 
proclamations of Bismillah (In the name of God!) and Iladakallah 
(May God lead thee aright!) resounded among the audience. 'The 
commander-in-chief, says Khusrau, had rendered a service which it 
is difficult to express in words and the amirs and great men with him 
had risked their lives in reviving the traditions of holy war.’ If we 
equate ‘holy war’ with plunder’, then Ferishta is probably correct in 
saying that the treasures obtained by Alauddin exceeded those of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. Except in Ma'abar, where the rais could 
not be found, no temples were plundered. There can be no apology 
for aggressive force under any circumstances; still the strategy of the 
two campaigns of the Far South leaves us spell-bound. Alauddin got 
the. two things he wanted — an acknowledgment of h is over-lordship 
and the maximum of treasures with the minimum loss of life; while 
his wise and farsighted policy of non-annexation enabled Kafur to 
lead the most successful campaigns into the Deccan and the Far 
South during the middle ages. 

41 The main army must have started at least four days after it had been joined by 
the contingent; ‘ten’ seems a clerical error. Professor Aiyangar identifies Kanum with 
Kadambavamim. 

42 ‘Elliot’s suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagannath, i.e. Vishnu, is 
discountenanced by Dr. Aiyangar, who assures us that “Jagnar” is a corruption of 
“Chokkanath” which is one of the alternative Tamil names of Siva or Sundraresha, the 
patron deity of the town of Madura.’ (Hodivala, 257). 
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MASSACRE OP THE NEW MUSLIMSl 

Before the great Assembly met on 19 October 1311, the Sultan bad 
terrified the country by a planned and wholesale massacre. The 
Sultan had appointed five officers with Kafur, whose duty it was to 
go forward and collect news in Ma'abar. One of these, a converted 
Mongol or New Muslim, Abaji Mughal, decided to join the Hindus 
and asked his interpreter to inform the Hindus of this fact. But the 
Hindu attack was unexpected and sudden and the interpreter was 
killed by an arrow. When after three days Abaji returned to the main 
camp, Kafur imprisoned him. When the army reached Delhi, the 
Sultan ordered Abaji to be beheaded. This led to a conspiracy. 

'There were more than ten thousand New Muslims or Mongols in 
Delhi at the time.’ According to Barani some New Muslim amirs had 
been unemployed for years and their salaries and inams, according 
to the rules of the treasury’, had been greatly reduced. Since the 
Sultan came out to fly his hawks wearing only a cloak of one cloth2 
and the persons with him were not armed, the conspirators hoped 
that two or three hundred Mongol horsemen would be able to kill 
the Sultan and his entourage and establish a government of New 
Muslims and their Indian followers. ‘When the welfare of the state 
was concerned,’ Barani remarks, ‘Alauddin had no regard for any 
restraint — either of religion or blood-relationship or the rights of 
others.’ The conspiracy was discovered by the Sultan’s agents and he 
issued a confidential order to his officers that all New Muslims in the 
empire, ‘who held jagirs’3 ( jagir darand), were to be put to death on a 
specified dav. Some twenty or thirty thousand New Muslims, most of 
whom were completely ignorant of the conspiracy, were put to death 
under this ruthless order and their women and children were reduced 
to destitution. 


1 Isa mi, 289-91; Barani, 331-32. 

2 Apparently because it was summer time or rainy season. No date is given by 
Isami or Barani, but the conspiracy must have taken place soon after the return of the 
army from Ma'abar. 

3 Barani, 331. This qualification (a copyist's addition) is meaningless. All New 
Muslims were put to death. Also the term, £rgrr, belongs to the Mughal period and vva* 
not used in Barani’s days. 
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KHIZR KHAN’S MARRIAGES^ 

When Dawal Rani was brought to the imperial palace at the age 
of eight in 1307, Kliizr Khan, who was ten years then, was told by his 
mother, at the Sultan’s instruction, that she would be his future bride. 
Kliizr Khan was able to understand what this meant, but Dawal Rani 
was too young to understand anything. Still since the yoimg prince 
was somewhat like her brother, and Dawal Rani felt at home with 
him, a deep love developed between them in consequence. But then 
the royal policy changed, possibly on account of the wishes of Khizr 
Khan’s mother, and it was decided to marry Kliizr to the daughter of 
his mother’s brother, Alp Khan. Three years were spent in prepara- 
tion for this marriage, which was celebrated with great pomp on 
2 February 1312 (Wednesday, 23 Ramazan 711). All senior officers 
were required to attend, and Rai Rama Deva took the trouble of 
coming from Devagiri. The Rukhsati (departure of the bride for the 
bridegroom’s house) took place on 9 April 1312 (1 Zil Hij 711). But 
since the marriage did not cure’ Kliizr Khan of his love for Dawal 
Rani, his parents allowed him to be married to her at a private cere- 
mony, probably in the summer of 1315. Some time after this, Khizr 
Khan asked the poet, Amir Khusrau, to write a masnavi on his love 
and gave the poet a draft he had made. The poet undertook the v ork 
and promised to do his best. Thus the famous masnavi, Dawal I\ani 
Khizr Khan (also known as Ashiqah) saw the light. Khusrau says w'fti 
he was engaged on the work for four months and some days, anddds : 
he finished it on 1 February 1316. The book was planned for p shikar 
tation to Kliizr Khan, the heir-apparent, and the bulk throne, 
book assumes that Khizr Khan would be the next ruler. 4 5 But lonely 
the work was proceeding, misfortunes overtook Kliizr Khan.rned, 
Khusrau also became somewhat critical of his behaviour. Alatgera- 
Khalji had died on 4 January 1316, and when the poet broughicter; 
work to an end, Kliizr Khan was a blinded prisoner in the Gwqud- 
fort. Later, probably after the death of Mubarak Shah, he added tike 
verses on the murder of the three princes at Mubarak’s order. So tpr 
masnavi, which had been planned as a romance, ended as a tragedy 
On the basis of the internal evidence of the Dawal Rani we can 
safely say that Alauddin was able to continue his normal work till 
September or October 1315. The acute stage of his illness does not 
seem to have lasted long. 


4 Dawal Rani , 91-323; Isami, 314-24. 

5 See in particular Dawal Rani (74). 
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MALIK KAFUB IN DEVAGIBI 

Some time after returning from Delhi, Rama Deva died and his 
sDn, Bhillama, rebelled against Delhi.j Kafur, who seems to have been 
given the title of malik naib (regent or personal representative) 
some time after the Maabar campaign, was sent to suppress the 
rebellion and take temporary charge of the land.® When Malik Kafur 
had crossed the pass, known as Ghat-i Sagun, Bhillama fled away and 
Kafur occupied Devagiri without bloodshed. Isami, 6 7 8 who may have 
met some persons who remembered Kafur's regime, has the greatest 
praise for it. Kafur’s great problem was to win over the Maratha 
chiefs and in this he succeeded. ‘lie did not kill or imprison anyone, 
the people of the city found freedom under his protection. . . He sent 
letters guaranteeing peace to those who had been alienated and all 
the Maratha people came over to his side. . . . The justice of the ruler 
over a territory is like the monsoon shower over a garden.’ Apart from 
a week at Kampila, Kafur resided at Devagiri. Then he got urgent 
summons from Delhi to attend the marriage of the Sultan's son, 
Shadi Kham to another daughter of Alp Khan, and lie reached Delhi 
in a week/\ 

Tit REE SUCCESSIVE CROUPS Or ALAUDDIN’s 
OFFICERS 
ft 

^fie Sutumlnating over the matter decades afterwards, Ziauddin Barani 
Muslimsd Alauddin’s officers into three successive groups.8 The first 
was con, among whom he enumerates Ulugh Khan, Nusrat Khan, Zafar 
restrain’. Alp Khan, Malik Alaul Mtilk, the (senior) Malik Fakhruddin 
others.’ i Dad-hck, Malik Asghari Sardawat-dar, and Malik Tajuddin 
issued rri, helped Alauddin to lay the foundations of his empire. Their 
empirepetence could not be questioned. ‘By a shake of the bridle they 
specifl<d conquer a kingdom; conversely, by a wise and discerning 
whorr>a SU re, they could suppress a wide-spread disturbance.’ But accord- 
undy, to the external judgement of men, they were responsible for the 
to d< ur( lcr of Sultan Jalaluddin and they did not survive for more than 
-iirce or four years under the new regime. Barani forgets to note that 
Alp Khan was an exception. 

The second group of Alauddin's officers also consisted of com- 
petent men, such as Malik Ilainiduddm and Malik" A'izzuddin (sons 

6 The Khazaimil Futuh ne\er refers to Kafur as the mahk naib. Malik naib nr 
naib-i mulk may l»e considered as equivalent to the term regent. t Its Mughal equiva- 
lent Is cakil, the title taken by Bairam Khan. 

7 Isami, 325-27. v 

8 Barani, 331-38. 
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of Ala Dabir), Malik Ainul Mulk Multani, Nizamuddin Ulugh Klian 
(governor of Jalor and brother of Alp Khan), Malik Sharaf Qaani and 
kliwaja Hciji. Malik Hamiduddin was naib-i vakildavp Malik Alzzud- 
din was dabir-i mamdlik, Malik Sharaf Qaani was naib ivazir and 
Ivhwaja Haji was naib-i arz; owing to these dignified officers the four 
ministries (commerce, secretariat, revenue and war), on which all the 
general and detailed affairs of the government depend, were so 
efficient that the like of it has not been reported during any other 
age or generation/ 

During the last four or five years of his reign, Alauddin was 
infatuated with Malik Naib and made him the senior officer of the 
empire. Hamiduddin and A'izzuddin were dismissed and Sharaf Qaani 
was put to death; so out of the four ministries no dignity remained 
except with the ministry of war. Bahauddin Dabir, who was given 
the title of Umdatul Mulk, was a stupid minister. ‘Alauddin kept 
experienced ministers and officers at a distance from himself and 
entirely gave up the habit of discussion and consultation. He desired 
that the authority of the state should be concentrated in the hands of 
his family and its servants, and that all matters of general policy as 
well as details should depend upon his own individual will. So he 
began to commit errors in the affairs of the government / 9 10 

After making his habitual statement that the administration was 
being mined by the appointment of the low-born, Barani adds: 
‘Though in the last years of Alauddin s reign Malik Qiran amir-i shikar 
and Malik Qa ra Beg had great honour and dignity before the throne, 
still they held no assignments or offices; they were elevated, lonely 
figures/ So far as the last group of Alauddin’s officers is concerned, 
Barani’s statement suffers both from mis-statement and over-exaggera- 
tion. There was no element of homosexuality in Alauddin’s character; 
and though Kafur was a eunuch, there was nothing wrong in Alau el- 
din’ s relations with Kafur, apart from the fact that since Kafur, unlike 
all other officers, had no family or followers, the Sultan had a greater 
trust in him. Alauddin, most unwisely, thought he could trust Kafur 
when his own family seemed to fail him. Alauddin had plenty of 

9 The copyists often make the -mistake of writing diwan-i risalat, which means the 
ministry of correspondence and is the same thing as the diwan-i iusliu (secretariat), for 
the diwan-i riyasat or ministry of industry and commerce. The term dabir means 
secretary. Now A'izzuddin was appointed to help his father, who was naib-i diwan-i 
irtsha (or dabir-i mamalik) and would naturally succeed him. But the ministry of com- 
merce, according to Barani, had been assigned to Yaqub Nazir. Malik Hamiduddin 
must have succeeded him as commerce minister, though Barani still calls him by his 
old title, naib-i vakildar (officer in charge of matters to be placed before the comt). 

10 Barani, 331. 
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genuinely loyal officers in the last years of his life. As we shall see, 
they and their successors succeeded in maintaining the sultanat for 
three generations more; and even after the central government had 
completely collapsed, Alauddin s traditions were visible in the admin- 
istrations of the provincial dynasties of the fifteenth century. But 
during the twenty years of his rule, Alauddin had taught' his officers 
to understand their proper place and had effectually prevented the 
growth of a corporate spirit. His great officers, in their turn, played 
for security. They would obey the occupant of the throne, but they 
would take no initiative in king-making or in palace revolutions. The 
Sultan they loved and respected may be dying, but none of them 
would take the responsibility for his treatment from fear of being 
accused of his death. 

So in his last days, when periods of unbearable pain alternated 
with fits of unconsciousness, the Sultan was left with Malik Naib 
Kafur as his sole adviser; and Kafur, whose career as an administrator 
and the successful commander of five great campaigns had hitherto 
been irreproachable, ineffectually sought to avoid the destruction that 
awaited him by trying to obtain complete control of the state by 
unpardonable intrigues and crimes. Since the highest officers of the 
state were neutral in matters which they considered to be the Sultans 
personal affairs, two parties inevitably grew up in the palace. On the 
one hand was Alp Khan, governor of Gujarat, and his sister, 
Malka-i Jahan; their position had been strengthened by the fact that 
both the heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, and his younger brother, Shadi 
Khan, had been married to Alp Khans daughters. Between Alp Khan 
and Malik Naib Kafur, Barani tells us, there was a bitter life and 
death struggle. We are not told of the causes of this “hatred', but it 
increased daily. It was clear that if Alp Khan’s party came to control 
the throne, it would give short shrift to Kafur. 

ALAUDDIN’s LAST DAYS; MURDER OF ALP KHAN; 
KHIZR DISINHERITED AND IMPRISONED 

It is difficult to say what Alauddin’s complaint really was; Barani 
calls it istisqa (dropsy), Amir Khusrau suggests that it was a disease 
of the liver, and IsamI, confining himself to externa] symptoms, says 
that the Sultan had grown lean and weak and that excessive pain 
began to affect his judgement and to bring on recurring fits of uncons- 
ciousness. ‘Excess of pain’, says the poet, ‘drives a man mad; inevitably 
he becomes negligent and careless.' Ferishta, on the basis of the 
oricinals, has briefly depicted the situation. ‘As. Khizr Khan and 
Malka-i Jahan were devoting themselves to interminable feasts and 
celebrations and did not care about his nursing and treatment, the 
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Sultan attributed bis illness to tlieir negligence and bis heart was 
deeply alienated from them. Kliizr Khan bad his amusements — feasts, 
drinking parties, polo, elephant-fights. A lot of undesirable companions 
had collected round him, and Amir Khusrau has no hesitation in 
telling us that the character of the hero of his poem had greatly 
degenerated. His mother also spent her time in arranging functions 
so dear to uneducated purdah- women — marriage ceremonies, circum- 
cision ceremonies and the like. ‘The one thing that never drew their 
attention was Sultan Alauddin and his illness, and every da)' they 
were guilty of some act that increased his resentment and suspicion.’ 
So the Sultan summoned Malik Naib from the Deccan and Alp Khan 
from Gujarat and was pleased by their rapid arrival. 

After the conquest of Chitor, Alauddin had appointed Khizr Khan 
his heir at an age when his capacities could not have been tested, 
and he had a deed to this effect signed by his senior officers. So every 
one felt sure that Khizr Khan would succeed his father. But Khizr 
Khan’s character was ruined by his environment and upbringing, and 
it was obvious that a young man so devoted to pleasures at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen would be incapable of shouldering the burden 
of the empire. ^When the young prince ignored his father during his 
illness, AlauddinbegafTtoixave-second thoughts. AJpJChan and Kafur, 
on reaching Delhi, must have realized that the Sultan would not last 
long. In the struggle that followed. Kafur had two clear advantages. 
As Jnflh'k 7!aih he had 4he legarautli6rity of governing the empire on 
behalf of the Sultan; in this context it has to be remembered that 
many great imperial officers had been his subordinates. Secondly, 
while Alp Khan came to pay his formal respects to the Sultan as a 
great officer of the realm, Kafur as a devoted slave lived on the ground 
floor of the palace and took charge of the Sultan’s sick-room and his 
treatment%ut he proceeded cautiously. His first advice to the Sultan 
*'Avrts-to-- order Alp Khan to go back to his province, and since Alp 
avoided or disobeyed the order, Kafur was able to put all sorts of 
suspicions into the Sultan’s mind. At this stage Khizr Khan, who had 
sworn to go on foot to pray at the ‘graves of the saints of Hastinapur 
for his father’s recovery, decided to fulfil his vow. But he went on 
horseback and disgusted every one bv taking with him a party of 
musicians and dancing girls. The locks of beautiful girls were con- 
stantly in his hands’, says Khusrau, ‘as rosaries are in the hands of the 
pious.’ 11 

■ — ^'During his absence Alp Khan was killed. Barani says that Kafur got 
an order of the Sultan for putting Alp Khan to death. Isami says that 


11 Dawal Rani, 236 . 
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the Sultan refused to give such an order, but left the decision to Kafur 
in responsibility to God and his own conscience. Thereupon Kafur, 
who was much the stronger of the two, killed Alp Khan in a personal 
struggle not far from the Sultan’s bedroom and ordered his corpse, 
to be wrapped in a carpet and buried. Stem orders were then sent 
to Khizr Khan, who was at Meerut. lie was required to return all the 
‘sultani symbols’ ( alamatha-i sultani), which had been given to him 
as heir-apparent, without delay — the cJuitr (canopy), the durbash 
(baton), the elephant and the banner. The territory between the 
Ganges and the Himalayas was assigned to him so that he may forget 
the death of Alp Khan in hunting and other amusements. lie was to 
fix his headquarters at Amroha and remain there for two months and 
not to come to Delhi unless called. Khizr Khan sent back the ‘sultani 
symbols’ with Malik Husamuddin and proceeded to Amroha. But after 
stajong for two or three days there, he decided to return to Delhi 
without permission. Alauddin first embraced him affectionately, but 
as he was not prepared to see his orders slighted, he directed Khizr 
Khan to be taken as a prisoner to Gwalior after extracting all sorts of 
fearful oaths from Kafur — “by God, by the Prophet, by the shariat, 
by the Faith, by the Sultan’s salt and by the sword’ — that he would 
not injure the prince’s eyes or take his life. The prince and a number 
of women, including Dawal Rani, were put into litters {dolas) and 
taken in two days to Gwalior. The punishment of Khizr Khan, accord- 
ing to Khusrau, worsened AJauddin’s condition.12 

Kamaluddin Gurg, governor of Siwana, was directed to put 
Nizamuddin Ulugh Khan, the governor of Jalor and brother of Alp 
Khan, to death. After he had performed this task, he was asked to 
proceed to Gujarat, where the army, which was loyal to Alp Khan, 
had rebelled under Haider and Zirak. The rebels captured Katnal- 
uddin Gurg and killed him with excruciating tortures. The Rana of 
Chitor rebelled about the same time, and in the Deccan Hirpal Deva, 
son-in-law of Rama Deva, collected his soldiers and captured several 
t lianas. Malik Dinar Shuhna-i Pil was then sent to Gujarat. 'Hie rebels 
tore up the Sultan’s letter and killed his messenger; and Malik Dinar 
returned from the frontier of Gujarat on hearing of the Sultan’s death. 

•J Isami’s account leaves upon one the impression that Alauddin left 
the decision of all matters to Malik Kafur and prepared himself quietly 
for his coming end. But Khusrau and Barani tell us that his mind was 

12 Both Amir Khusrau ( Dawal Rani, 233-54) and Isanti (329-35) give an account 
of the struggle round the sick-bed of the dying Sultan. Khusrau is more reliable as he 
must have heard in the court-circles of all that happened from day to day. But be is 
primarily concerned with the fate of Khi7r Khan. I<ami, on the other hand, gises ns 
the most rational account of what happened. 
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greatly disturbed. Three elements of great force’, the former states, 
‘were struggling within him — love for his son, disease and ill-temper. 
All these elements took possession of his liver J and death ended the 
conflict.’! 3 ' ' 

One day, according to Isami, Kafur convened a meeting of the 
great civil and military officers by the Sultan’s bedside. It was decided 
that Shihabuddin Umar, a son of Alauddin by Jathyapali, daughter of 
Rama Dcva, who was about six years and some months, should 
succeed the Sultan and that Kafur should have the post of naib or 
regent. ‘While the discussions were going on the emperor had physi- 
cally collapsed and his tongue had become red owing to his illness. He 
could not say a word during the meeting owing to his unconsciousness 
and weakness. Nevertheless, all those present decided that silence 
gives consent.’ 14 

Alauddin died late at night on 4 January 1316 (6 Shawwal 715). 
Malik Naib took the royal ring from the dead Sultan’s finger and gave 
it to Sumbul with orders to proceed immediate!)' to Gwalior. He was 
to use the ring as his authority for taking charge of the fort and 
directing the governor to come to Delhi. As soon as his control of the 
fort was complete, lie was to blind Khizr Khan and return. The high 
post of amir-i hajib was to be Sumbul’s reward for this nefarious deed, 
which was duly executed,!^ After despatching Sumbul, Kafur shed 
some show)' tears, brought the Bod)' of the Sultan towards the end 
of the night out of the Siri Palace and buried it in his mausoleum, 
outside the Jama Mosque, which had already been constructed. 16 


SULTAN SHIHABUDDIN UMAR; REGIME OF 
MALIK K A F U R 17 


. On the day after Alauddin’s death, Malik Naib couvened a 

meeting of the maliks and amirs and placed Shihabuddin Umar on 
the throne. He lead before them a deed according to which Alauddin 
had disinherited Khizr Khan and appointed Shihabuddin as his 
successor. A\ll th 3 sons of the late Sultan — Mubarak Khan (the eldest), 
Shadi Khan, Fafld Khan, Usman Khan, Muhammad Khan, Abu Bala- 

Khan were ordr rccJ to kiss the feet of the new king.) Malik Naib 

ordered all the f our ministries — revenue, secretariat, war and coin- 


13 Dawal Rani, 25?' 

15 ^Dawal '’B?' 64 ' Tlle correct date of Alauddin’s death is given in the 

Dawal Rani, 2 . 56 - -Teller the Jama Mosque nor Alauddin’s mausoleum can be found. 

TI - . , ra . ni ’. ' 1 ei Vobably covered by one of the mounds in Siri. 

Their foundations are p. . nr.- a , 17 • 100 nj 

r- u - — Isami, 33i-44; Ferishta, 123-24. 

1/ Barani, 2i2-77; 
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merce — to maintain all the laws and regulations of Sultan Alauddin; 
further the officers of all the ministries were to take orders from him 
on all matters of policy and details in the same way as from the late 
Sultan. During the thirty-five days of power that were granted to him, 
Kafur used to hold every morning a short court-ceremony on the roof 
of the Hazar Sutun Palace; then he sent the boy-king to his mother, 
dismissed the courtiers and came to his chambers on the ground floor, 
where the officers met him to take his orders i^The transition of power 
into Kafur’s hands had been fairly smooth, aiuTTn the only big entev- 
prise he took in hand, he was obeyedNOn leaving Devagiri he had 
handed over charge to Ainul Mulk Multani. He now sent an order 
to Ainul Mulk asking him to return with all his soldiers to Delhi. This 
would enable a prince of the old dynasty to seize the realm. But that 
was not Ainul Mulk’s concern; he obeyed Kafur’s order. While he was 
marching north he got another message informing him that he had 
been appointed governor of Gujarat and asking him to suppress the 
Gujarat rebels. Ainul Mulk turned in that direction. But when he was 
near Chitor, he heard that Malik Kafur had been killed and he and his 
officers decided to stay where they were. 

Firuz Shah in his Futuhat refers with respect to Kafur, whose 
mausoleum he had repaired. It is significant that Malik Kafur met 
with no resistance and had he adhered to the two great principles 
that were expected of him — respect lor his masters family and 
government of the country in consultation with the great maliks — he 
had a fair chance of survival. But by the side of Alauddin s death-bed, 
the great commander of the campaigns of the Far South had degene- 
rated into a very cheap type of intriguer. He began to strike against 
his masters family, and it was feared that at some great assembly 
(bar) he would capture all the Alai nobles and put them to death. 
But what he actually accomplished was atrocious enough. On the first 
day of his power he ordered his barber to carve out the eyes of 
Sliadi Khan, the uterine brother of Kliizr Khan. Malka-i Jahan, 
Alauddin’s senior wife, was deprived of all her property and jewels 
snd Utanrn into s oomcr.tS Kahrc /caret? a nrnrfcrfrarr Fivm the 
supporters of Khizr Khan and was planning their overthrow. It was 
for this reason, perhaps, that he only imprisoned Mubarak Khan, who 
was of about the same age as Khizr Khan, and did not immediately 
blind him. Ferislita says that in spite of being a eunuch, Kafur married 
the daughter of Rai Rama Deva, Jhatyapali, probably because being 
the Sultan’s step-father would give him a status. 

The members of the late Sultan’s bodyguard, called paths. , who 

18 We later End her in the Gwalior fort. 
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had the status of commanders of fifty and hundred, saw Kafur con- 
fabulating with his fellow-conspirators after the gates of the palace 
were closed, and led by four of their leaders — Mubashshir, Bashir, 
Saleh and Munir — they decided that, regardless of the consequences 
to themselves, it was their duty to prevent the further destruction of 
their deceased master’s family by putting Kafur to death. Kafur got 
suspicious of the conspiracy and summoned Mubashshir to his room. 
Mubashshir insisted on going in armed — this was his special privilege 
before Sultan Alauddin — and struck Kafur with his sword. His 
companions then entered and cut off Kafur’s head. They also killed 
two or three gate-keepers, who tried to protect Kafur, and then 
proceeded to Mubarak Khan’s prison and cut off his bonds. When the 
great officers of the state came next morning, they found Malik Kafur 
dead and Mubarak Khan available. ‘Kafur’, the poet Khusrau 
remarks, “had sworn by the sword and the salt; so the salt became a 
sword and cut off his head.’ Nobody regretted what had happened. 



VIII. QUTBUDDIN MUBARAK SHAH KIIALJI 


REGENCY, ACCESSION AND EARLY POLICY* 

When the nobles assembled in the court next morning, 3 they 
offered the vacant post of regent or noih-i mufk to Mubarak Khan. 
The latter wished to be excused; his position as regent would be 
impossible and Ills life would be unsafe; they should allow him to 
go with his mother to another country. Nevertheless, the argument of 
the nobles was convincing and he allowed himself to be persuaded. 
The late Sultan had appointed a boy of six to be his successor; it was 
a great error but they had all accepted him, and the error could not 
be rectified immediately. Mubarak should work as regent for some 
time and then they would do the needful. Mubarak, after working as 
regent for some weeks, complained that Jhatyapali, the mother of 
boy-Sultan and daughter of Rama Deva, had tried to poison him. 
Shihabuddin Umar was sent as a prisoner to Gwalior and blinded, 
but no step seems to have been taken against Jhatyapali. Mubarak 
ascended the throne with full pomp on 18 April 1316 (Sunday, 24 
Muharram 71G). 1 2 3 4 Malik Kafur had insisted on enforcing all the laws 
and regulations of Alauddin; we are not told of Mubarak’s policy as 
regent but he seems to have inaugurated no policy of his own till 
after his accession. 

Barani says that Mubarak at the time of bis accession gave the 
impression of being ‘a virtuous prince, and we can hardly blame him 
for the first harsh measure of the reign. The guardsmen or paths, who 
had slain Kafur, completely forgot their position. They claimed to 
have put Mubarak on the throne; they took precedence over the great 
nobles in coming tumultuously and offering their salaam to the throne 
first; they wanted seats and robes of honour of the same grade as the 
greatest officers. Mubarak, who was under no personal obligation to 
them, ‘ordered them to be separated from each other, taken to the 
neighbouring towns and beheaded’.-* 

1 Isa mi, 3J4-J7; Barani, 379-83. 

2 None of our authorities give the exact date of the murder of Malik Kafur, "ho 
remained regent for a month (Isami) or for thirty-five days (Barani). When the poet 
Khusrau brought the main part of his Daiutl Rani to an end on 1 February 1310, 
Kafur was alive, for his murder is only mentioned in the 319 verses the poet added 
to the book after Mubarak Shahs death. 

3 Noli SipaJir, 51. 

4 The stories about Mubarak appealing to the pails and of his mother appealing 
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One of the first efforts of the new Sultan was to win popularity 
for the new legime, though this could only be done by overthrowing 
the immense structure of Alauddin s economic laws and regulations, 
every one of which (to quote Ferishta) had a wise and beneficent 
object in view’. On the day of his accession he ordered all those whom 
Alauddin had imprisoned— some 17,000 or 18,000 in number— to be 
set free, whether they had been guilty of political offences or 
corruption. Some of them had been in prison for so long as twenty 
rears and none of them had any hope of becoming free again. Natu- 
rally they were very grateful to the new king. In the later days of 
Alauddin petitions from the needy had been forbidden; Mubarak 
ordered them to be received again, and his orders very often were 
according to the wishes of the petitioners. 'During the four years and 
Four months of his reign, the grants of the Saiyyids and the ulama 
tvere increased; the salaries of the soldiers were also increased; many 
people got back the villages and lands which in the reign of Alauddin 
lad been taken back into the khailisa; new salaries and livelihood- 
grants were also given. Owing to his innate good nature, the Sultan 
emovcd all severe taxes and harsh demands, along with kicks, blows, 
jonds and chains, from the ministry of revenue.’ 3 The economic 
;egulations of Alauddin vanished into thin air. The price of handsome 
,'oung boys, beautiful eunuchs and ravishing slave-girls rose to five 
lundred, one thousand and even to two thousand tankas. The price of 
p'ain and commodities rose and the regulations of the Sera-i Adi 
completely collapsed. Wages increased fourfold. The pay of a servant, 
.vhich used to be ten or twelve tankas, now rose to seventy, eighty 
ind even one hundred tankas (a year). The Multani merchants began 
:o devote themselves to their private business. Merchants and shop- 
keepers could now transact their business as they liked. Though 
Alauddin’s prohibition of intoxicants was continued by the Sultan, the 
irder was evaded in many ways and liquor was brought into the city. 
Naturally people who had gained bv the change cursed Alauddin and 
fiessed the new ruler. 

'Sultan QutbuddiiT, says Barani, ‘enforced none of the rules and 
egulations of Alauddin Khalji, but as the officers of the late Sultan 
remained at their posts, and extensive territories were in their charge, 
the governments of the provinces became firm in the first year of the 
reign. No trouble or disturbance arose on any side and the hearts of 
the people were reconciled to his government.’ There were, of course, 

for the prayers of the mystic, Shaikhzada Jam, are later-day fabrications. According 
to Barani and Isami, the paiks murdered Kafur on their own initiative and out of 
regard for loyalty to Sultan Alauddin’s salt. 

5 Barani, 382-83 et seq. 
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some new appointments and titles. Malik Dinar, the shuhna-i -pil of 
the late Sultan, was given the title of Zafar Khan; later on the Sultan 
married his daughter. The Sultan’s mother’s brother ( nayai ), Muham- 
mad Maulana, was given the title of Sher Khan, but we are not told 
of his being appointed to any office. Maulana Ziauddin, son of Mau- 
lana Bahauddin, the calligraphist, who had taught calligraphy to the 
Sultan, was appointed sadr-i jahan with the title of Qazi Klian and 
the privilege having his spears tied with golden banners ( hand-i zar). 
Mahk Qara Beg, one of the most senior officers of the late Sultan, was 
given about fourteen offices, and some of his sons were also appointed 
to high posts. 

THE PROBLEM OF HASAN IIARADU AND THE 
DEGENERATION OF TIIE SULTAN 

Qutbuddin had just missed being blinded and killed, and when 
he ascended the throne he had a genuine regard for human suffering. 
But as his position became stable, he attributed his selection to Divine 
choice and took the title of Khalifatullah — ‘Representative of God — 
which we find inscribed on his coins. Since the Pious Caliphs of Islam 
had only claimed to be Khalifas (Successors or Representatives) of the' 
Prophet, Mubarak’s claim was puerile and stupid. But it explains to us 
how his mind moved. He is said to have asked his courtiers : ‘Did any 
of you expect me to succeed to the throne?’ And when they replied in 
the negative, he asserted that God had placed him on the throne and 
He alone could remove him. Apart from the economic regulations, the 
maintenance of which was lieyond his power, Mubarak adhered to the 
policy of his father. But he would not, perhaps he could not, control 
his passions. 

y -It is impossible to understand the character of Mubarak unless we 
start from~the thesis thatliCWas a bum sexual pervert — bot h an active 
h0mose.xual_and an active hetcrpsexual_/~ He~ could ea sily satisfy his 
h eterosexual desir esTlo rThere ~lvas~noracir of women m the Sultan’s 
haram. Isam i~tells~us tha t whenever the Multan, went on a campaign. 
‘hTGjifio HSfK ’yuuug ‘\vtmKW r tfr L h[B' I /amnn -rube hjy^hicv-'sdfePTi vi'Ii'i if> 
homosexu apjeslr es "would notT h aycdjroughQii-S ruin had -lie chosen 
paSsiveTmmosexual perverts of the .proper ty pe . He had the whole of 
India to cKoO se-from - and his officers could have done "the "needful. 
c "Unfortunately,^ie fell irflove with two uterine brothers , 0 'Hasan* and' 
Husamuddin, who were normal young men, but who had to act as 
passive homosexuals, because it was only by submitting to the Sultan s 

0 Barani again and again calls Hasan ‘Illegitimate', but this with our great historian 
was only a tern of abuse. 
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sexua! demands that they could maintain their status and position 
Mubaraks choice was Hasan, but when Hasan was not available’ 
Husamuddin took his place. There was nothing secret about Ae 
for Mubarak used to hug and kiss Hasan in public \ Barani 

there is no evidence, bu^Kich 
^e-TJ^^h^4^- c ^^3^1^1I^30^~irio v itable~that--theSuItan' 


re-pro 

»— HiV* 11IV, 

sex-desire snoi- — >-.y — = — — — — — ~ K w.. jawu cu u\ 

THe~t\voTJrbther.-^^-^ — le X J on ^ ie J r P ar b werejjut in such a shame 

fdl^mhHtfe jusdB ear^) 

.( Here an error has t<^uu em0V j d ’ Tughluq Naina, the last work of 
the poet Amir Khusrau, is de ™ ted to histor y of the two months 
of struggle which enabled., n yasuddin Tughluq to ascend the 
throne. This work has now °t en P u bnshed , but since it was not 
known till our generation, we n^-P°t “westigate the err °rs of 
medieval historians who have been im? d °y clerical errors of 
Barani. According to the poet, Khusrau, two bothers belonged to 
a military caste or group called Baradu. , ® ar f!slam anciwarrior- 
group) of Hindus, whose virtue ( sifat ) is that XSI> him hereafto-.sell 
their own heads as well as to sever the heads cof the Sultan. Hus?, 
group is always with the (Hindu) rais, for they artable Baradus, w) 
(ice their lives for their ruIers.’O f rebelling. Bur 

(^\ The Baradu, whether Rajput or not, were probal 1 ™ and ® e . n \ 
caste-group who specialized in acting as body-guards add'prv im at '\, 
of the Hindu chiefs. We have no ground for treating them as a i nn °y e 
class or confining them to Gujarat. 7 8 ^) .rpnse. 

When Ainul Mulk Multani conquered Malvva in 1305, the q £ 
uterine Baradu brothers, Hasan and Husamuddin, came to Delhi v 
slaves and were brought up by Malik Shadi, the naib-i khas-i hajib 
of Alauddin Khalji. ‘Mubarak fell in love with Hasan. Even in the 
first year of his reign the Sultan promoted him to full honours with 
the title of Khusrau Khan. In the reckless ignorance of youth, the . 
Sultan gave the iqtas and the army of the late Malik Naib to thi.^j 
Baradu boy, and incited by his passion (haioa) he also assigned th en ^ 


r TT3“ T ~ ‘•-wwivuiauuic oiuiaU S 

Tot- eJLsSS. only'partia1Iys5Hsfied~bv 

. - • 111 I f b m? 4-X-s ~ l • i - * 


7 Tughluq Nama, lines 337-38., , 

v . . 8 Barani does not explain who they were, but Husamuddin, when gover 
Gujarat, collected his Baradu relations there along with 'all the famous Ba- 
Gujarat’. A careless reading of this sentence has given the impression that th^ eccan a g 
were Gujaratis, and the author of the Tabaqat-i Akbari, misled probably by a^ ^j stant 
of sound, declared them to be a ‘servant-class’ (khidmntia) caste of G 
Syed’s text of Barani calls them Parwars or Barwars; Professor Rashid s text 

Bara’u In the Tughluq Nama the word Baradu is very clear, but the \vo.u‘ _ 

would also satisfy the demands of rhyme and metre. Hasan Baradu, it has to be 
observed, was not bom in Gujarat and never went there. ^ 
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wizarat to him .* 9 As to the relation of the two, Barani, whose ten- 
dency to use abusive language needs no comment and who in his 
desire to clarify matters leaves little to the imagination of his readers, ; 
goes on to state : ‘Owing to the intoxication of youth and his over- 
powering sex-desire, he was so enamoured and madly in lou'e with 
Hasan, the Baradu boy, that he was unable to live without 1 rilm for a 
single moment 10 This low-born Baradu boy, owing; to the wicked- 

ness of his nature, often desired to strike and kill the ' Sultan with his 
dagger when the Sultan cohabited with him or kipsed him in public. 
Always this mean product of adulterv wr ,s designing the Sultans 
deatli. Outwardly, like a shameless whore), he surrendered his body to 
the Sultan, but inwardly owing to th* (sexual) supremacy of the 

Sultan, be harboured a deep and blor^dy resentment. Ji Still in the 
first year of the reign the public \v as happy because Mubarak's acces- 
sion had ended the insecurity Iiad prevailed since AlnwMms 
death. Khusrau Khan was , AOt ™ 1,cfore ‘he public gaze at this 


stage.*" yj t00k the / 
s find inscribes ' gujarat 2 
only claimed to b/i the army of Devagiri had halted at Chitor on 
rophet, Afubaraks cb 0 n hearing that Kafur had been murdered. The 
c. r 0 " 11 * movp Malik Tughluq to ask him to continue the campaign, 
you exp'fpt willing, but when he convened a meeting of bis lead- 
me nega^ cers J n the presence of Tughluq, there were dissenting voices. 
He. on had never seen the new king; they did not know what his 
mainter v would be; and their suggestion was that they should wait 
policy £ f or a mo nth or two till the political horizon was clearer. 
bJSiftghluq understood that they wanted a guarantee of their posts. He 
started back for Delhi on the same day and advised the Sultan to 
send a separate farman with a robe of honour or hhitat to every 

- important officer. On returning to Chitor with these gifts, Tughluq 
h found the officers ready to march. Ainul Mulk was informed that he 
ba would be the supreme commander while Tughluq led the van. 
the’jw The army of Gujarat, under Haidar and Zirak, had rebelled 
homosause Alp Khan had been killed by Kafur. Since Kafur had met 
paSsmdeserts, the rebellion had now become meaningless. Nevertheless. 
India tar and Zirak decided to persist in the rebellion and came out of 
Unforfunw of Anhilwara. Ainul Mulk wrote a separate letter to even' 
Husamudoble drawing his attention to the futility of their struggle, 
passive I101 . ’ 

1 ani, 381. 

r .id., 381-82. 

— 11 Ibid., 391. 

12 Ibid., 388-89, 395, 396, 398; Isaml, 347-52. ' 
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promising him security of service if he joined Ainul Mulk on the day 
of battle, and hinting at the invincibility of the Delhi army. The 
nobles, who had no intention of rebelling against the sultanat, joined 
the Delhi army on the day of battle, while Haidar, Zirak and their 
followers fled for security to distant rais. 'Owing to the judgement 
and wise, policy of Ainual Mulk and the supremacy of the Delhi army, 
Anhihvara and the whole of Gujarat was brought into subjection 
again and its army was stabilized/ The Sultan married the daughter 
of Malik Dinar Zafar Khan, an old and experienced officer of 
Alauddin, and appointed him governor of Gujarat. Zafar Khan 
governed Gujarat so well that after three or four months every one 
forgot the regime of Alp Khan. The main point was to find a compro- 
mise with the Hindu chiefs, and Barani assures us that all the rais, 
ranas and muqaddams joined Zafar Khan. 

On returning from Devagiri in the second year of his reign, the 
Sultan put Zafar Khan to death for no visible fault, and appointed 
Husamuddin, brother of Khusrau Khan, governor of Gujarat. 
Husamuddin is said to have apostatized from Islam and the term 
‘apostate’, rightly or wrongly, is applied to him hereafter. Both 
brothers were anxious to get out of the power of the Sultan. Husam- 
uddin called together his relations and the notable Baradus, who 
could be found in Gujarat, with the intention of rebelling. But his 
authority had no roots; the amirs of Gujarat seized him and sent him 
in bonds to the Sultan. But the Sultan merely slapped him and 
appointed him to a high office at the court. If this behaviour annoyed 
the amirs, the next step of the Sultan was a pleasant surprise. 
‘Wahiduddin Quraishi, who by birth and personal qualifications, was 
worthy of high command and leadership, was given the title of 
Sadrul Mulk and sent as governor to Gujarat. He was the rarest of 
wazirs and the finest of maliks; in fact, God had collected all good 
qualities in him/ He soon rectified all the errors of Husamuddin and 
won laurels for his administration. After Ainul Mulk had been 
appointed governor of Devagiri, Wahiduddin was called to Delhi 
and appointed wazir with the title of Tajul Mulk. People wondered 
how Mubarak, whose character had greatly degenerated by then, 
could make such excellent appointments. 

mubarak’s conquest of devagiri 13 

It was Alauddin’s policy not to annex any part of the Deccan as 
it was impossible to administer such territory properly from distant 

13 Khusrau’s Null Sipahr, 49-146, 195-210; Barani, 389-93; Isami, 352-62. Amir 
Khusrau’s poem was written at Mubarak’s order and prepared for presentation to the 
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Delhi. Bhillama’s rebellion had left him no alternative but to send 
Kafur to take temporary charge, and Kafur sent letters to all chiefs 
who had submitted confirming them in their authority. Kafur handed 
over charge to Ainul Mulk when the Sultan summoned him all of a 
sudden to Delhi, and Ainul Mulk, in his turn, was asked by Kafur to 
return with the whole army of Delhi. The proper thing would have 
been to assign the territory to a prince of the old Yadava family, who 
would be accepted by his people and be loval to Delhi. But it seems 
that no such prince was available. Mubarak gave to Hirpal Deva, a 
son-in-law of Hama Deva, some territory in Devagiri which he could 
govern without being subordinate to any Delhi amir. Apart from 
this, one Raghu, whom Khusrau calls naib and wazir of Rama Deva, 
the former ruler, tried to maintain some semblance of central autho- 
rity at Devagiri. Delhi seems to have had some claims on Raghu’s 
allegiance, for he had stood obediently before the throne’. 

Mubarak wanted to march to Devagiri immediately after his 
accession, but the nobles were of the opinion that such an enterprise 
would be unsafe.** They should be given time to establish his autho- 
rity first. In the second year of the reign (beginning April 13175 
Mubarak started on the campaign. WTicn the army assembled at 
Tilpat, its camp was about three jarsang s (ten to twelve miles) in 
length. The march was uneventful. Devagiri offered no resistance, 
and the Maratba chiefs offered their submission to Mubarak either 
in the course of his march or at Devagiri. The two conspicuous 
absences were Raghu and Hirpal Deva; they had fled away and 
Khusrau Khan with Malik Qutlugh, the amir-i shikar , was sent against 
them. Amir Khusrau’s geographical references are vague. Raghu fled 
to the hills with about ten thousand horsemen; then there is reference 
to a fort by the side of a river, but when the Delhi army wanted to 
surround it, Raghu fled away with his horsemen. It was impossible to 
pursue Raghu further, and the attempt was given up. But while the 
army was returning news was brought that Rai Hirpal Deva was 

court and immediate publication in the second year of the reign. Accord in" to Amir 
Khusrau, Khusrau Khan was sent to besiege Warangal a second time, and after seiz- 
ing what he cOuld from Rudra Deva, he joined Mubarak on the return journey io 
Delhi. Barani is obviously wrong in saj ing that Mubarak ordered Khusrau Khan to go 
to Ma'abar while he himself returned to Delhi. Isami, on the other hand, makes no 
reference to Khusrau Khan during Mubarak's conquest of Devagiri, but explains in 
detail boss Khusrau Khan was sent to subdue Yak Lakkhi and to proceed to Ma'abar 
after this had been done. Barani has made a mistake, but this can 1>e corrected by a 
reference to the Kuh Sipahr and Isami. Khusrau Khan went to the Deccan not once 
hut twice. 

14 The .Vuli Sipahr, our best authority for the campaign, gives the minimum of 
facts with the maximum of words; it also gives no dates. 
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hiding in those hills. Khusrau Khan assigned the duty of capturing 
him to Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Talbagha (the arnir-i koh), son of 
Yaghda.15 After two or three skirmishes Rai Hirpal was wounded and 
captured. He was brought to the Sultan with a rope round his neck 
and Mubarak ordered him to be beheaded. 16 

SECOND S I E C E OF WARANGAI. 1 ' 

It seems that Pratap Rudra Deva of Warangal had not sent his 
tribute for several years; and when Khusrau Khan returned from the 
pursuit of Raghu, the Sultan sent him against Warangal with his 
best officers. Khwaja Ilaji, Alauddin’s famous minister of war, was 
again in charge. Next to him in importance came Malik Qutlugh, the 
amir-i shikar. The second siege of Warangal had a familv likeness 
with the first. Khusrau Khan surveyed Warangal from the Anam 
Konda Hill. 18 The garrison was driven into the fort after a skirmish 
before the gate, The besiegers tried to set lire to the gate but pro- 
bably without success, for their next step was to pitch their tents 
round the fort. A night attack by Diwar Mehta was foiled by two 
amirs — Ghazi Kamil, governor of Awadh, and Tamar, governor of 
Chanderi. The besiegers managed to climb up to a tower of the outer 
fort-wall, and Anil Mehta, a minister of Pratap Rudra Deva, was 
captured in the skirmish and taken to Khusrau Khan, who spared his 
life. After a stern struggle, which started a little after sunrise and 
lasted till midday, the besiegers captured the whole of the mud-fort 
and were contemplating the construction of a pasheh of one hundred 
and five yards in width under the supervision of two officers, Malik 
Ambar and Shihab Arb, when the Rai sent his messengers to seek 
terms of peace. 

Khusrau’s poetical reconstruction of the negotiations need not be 
detailed. The Rai sent over one hundred elephants and twelve thou- 
sand horses and such treasure as he could now afford. Khusrau 
demanded the handing over of five districts — Badarkot, Kailas, Basu- 
dan, Elor and Kobar — and 60 gold bricks as an yearly tribute 
for the future; but after some discussion he was content with the 
secession of the fort-dislrict of Badarkot and the yearly tribute of 40 

15 Ho is often, referred to ns Talbagha Yaghda to distinguish him from Talbagha 
Nagauri. 

16 Nuh Sipahr, 195-202. The account' of the capture of Ilirpal Deva, for some 
reason, is given after the account of the Deccan campaign has been finished. 

17 Khusrau’s Null Sipahr (81-132) is the only account of the siege we have. But it 
is a contemporary work and reliable, though it lacks the accuracy of the Kliazainul 
Ftilith . 

18 Nuh Sipahr writes it as Arankonda. 
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gold bricks (ajur-i zar). The Rai signed a deed promising the 
tribute and paid obeisance to the royal canopy from the tcm of 
his fort-ramparts on three successive mornings. The canopy (chair), 
baton ( durbash ) and banner, which had been granted to the Rai by 
Sultan Alauddin, were taken out as a sign of surrender, and then 
brought back as a gift from the new emperor. The Sultan had been 
staying for a month at Ellora and Khusrau Khan joined him there. 
The army with the elephants of Warangal seems to have joined the 
Sultan on the bank of the Narbada. 

CONSPIRACY OF ASADUDDIN; MUBAHAk’s 
PUNISHMENTS 

While Mubarak was still at Devagiri, Malik Asaduddin, son of 
Yaghrash Khan, the younger brother of Sultan Jalaluddin, who was 
an inveterate intriguer and a warrior of some note, had planned his 
assassination while passing through a pass, which is generally referr- 
ed to as Ghati Sagun. Mubarak was so careless when dallying with 
the girls of his haram that the conspirators expected that some twelve 
swordsmen would be able to kill him, and then Asaduddin would be 
proclaimed. But one of the conspirators, Aram Shah, whose father, 
Khurram Kahjuri, had been vakildar of Sultan Jalaluddin, revealed 
the plot to Mubarak. The Sultan halted the march. Asaduddin, Malik 
Kahjuri, Malik MisiR 9 and other conspirators were arrested during 
the night; they were forced to confess their guilt and were beheaded 
nett morning before the royal pavilion. But Mubarak Shah decided 
to seek revenge from the wliole family of Yaghrash Khan. Twenty- 
nine children descended from Yaghrash Khan, who were not old 
enough to come out of their houses, were arrested in Delhi at the 
Sultan's order and slaughtered like sheep; the property collected by 
Yaghrash was confiscated and the women of his family were left to 
beg in the streets. 

On reaching Jhain, Mubarak decided to put to death his three 
blinded brothers — Kliizr Khan, Shadi Khan and Shihabuddin Umar 
— were gfvess food vkAVwig a «i prismers m GwaV.v.t. 
Shadi Khattari, the head of (lie Sultans bodyguard, was sent to cany 
out the order and to bring the women of their family to Delhi. The 
murders have been described by Khusrau in the lines added to his 
Da teal Rflni.20 Th e women wept when the object of Shadi’s coming 

19 These two names, Kahjuri and MIsri, are only given (o us by the TaHih-l 
MubaroJc Shahf, a later authority. 

20 Amir Khusrau refers to a message from Muharalc to Khirr Khan in which tl>e 
Sultan oiTered the blind prince a governorship. If he would hand o\ex Dawal Rani to 
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was known. The blind princes came courageously out of their prisons, 
but ‘there was no strength in their arms or energy in their bodies’! 
Shadi Khan attacked the kotwal and knocked him down, but he had 
no arms and it was a useless effort. In any case, there were ten men to 
keep down every blind prince. Still when Shadi Khattari gave the 
order for beheading the princes and looked round, no one was inclin- 
ed to undertake the deed. Ultimately, a low-born Hindu from the 
ranks of the guardsmen tucked up his sleeves, took his sword from 
Shadi Khattari and severed the head of Khizr Khan at one blow. The 
other two princes were killed in the same manner. ‘The princes were 
buried in Vijay Mandir, which is a tower of the Gwalior fort.’ 

When starting for the Deccan the Sultan should have appointed an 
experienced Alai officer to act as regent during his absence. But 
instead of doing so, he selected for the post a slave-boy, who used to 
be called Yar Yalda in the time of Alauddin but whose real name was 
Shahin, gave him the title of Wafa Malik and recklessly left Delhi and 
all its treasures in his inexperienced and unreliable hands. After 
returning to Delhi, the Sultan first put Zafar Khan, the governor of 
Gujarat, to death, and some time after that he ordered Wafa Malik 
to be beheaded. He had in some way been guilty of conspiring against 
the Sultan, but the details are not known. 

The conspiracy of Asaduddin, instead of warning the Sultan of 
his dangerous position, had the opposite effect; it made him reckless 
and blood-thirsty. On returning to Delhi he found both the amirs of 
his father and officers of his own creation obedient to him. He had 
the credit for the conquest of two provinces, Gujarat and Devagiri, 
and there was peace and quiet in the whole realm. 

‘This removed all fear of the decline of the kingdom, and of the 
danger of rebellion and disturbance, from his mind. His intoxi- 
cations due to youth, power, wealth, possession of elephants and 
horses, ambition, success, conquest, stability, security and the 
obedience of the old and new nobles, increased and led to reck- 
lessness, terrorism and cruelty. The virtues of his character vanish- 
ed. He became wrathful, shameless in his speech, vindictive and 
cruel. He began to shed innocent blood and became obscene and 
abusive in talking to those near him. . . Specially after his return 

him. Khizr refused to part with her. However, the murder of the princes has nothing 
to do with Dawal Rani as Khusrau himself explains: 'When the heartless Mubarak 
Shah in his bitterness became resentful at his own relations, and considered that the 
security of his kingdom depended upon shedding their blood with the sharp sword, he 
determined in his enmitv to liquidate all rivals to the throne’ (273-74). It appears 
from Khusrau’s account that Khizr Khan’s mother was in the fort. We may speculate 
on the fate of Dawal Rani, but nothing is known for certain. 
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from Dcvagiri, no Inhabitant of the palace or outsider had the 

courage to speak to him openly about affairs of state.' 21 

The decencies of palace life disappeared. The Sultan gave up the 
habit of praying and ate in public during the month of Ramazan; two 
mahks ot great dignity, Ainul Mulk Multani and Qara Beg, were so 
loudly abused by some shameless female jesters from the roof of the 
llttzar Sulun Palace that ever}’ one on the ground floor of the Palace 
heard them. A Gujarati bhatul (joker), named Tauba, was given such 
liberties by the Sultan that he abused the wives and mothers of the 
maliks, dirtied their clothes and sometimes came stark naked to the 
Sultan's majlh and talked obscenities. The Sultan himself went so far 
as to appear iu public wearing the ornaments and dress of women. 
We need not be surprised that under these conditions, no great officer 
of Alauddin was on such intimate terms with the self-willed Sultan 
as to offer lnm any advice. They bore with patience the insults offered 
to them in the palace and left him to his fate. 

REBELLION OF MALIK YAK L A K K II I ; 

H U S> R A U KUAN IN M A ‘ A B A R 22 

Before leasing Dcvagiri the Sultan had assigned the governorship 
uf the pros ince to Malik Yak Lakkhi, a Ilindu-bom slave-officer of 
Alauddin Klialji, who had been barid-i mamalik (central intelligence 
officer) for several years. Yak Lakklii rebelled, took the title of 
‘Shamsuddin' and struck his own coins.23 lie constructed a wooden 
fort ( kath-garh ) outside Dcvagiri, but instead of preparing for a 
struggle, he devoted himself to wine and music. On hearing this news, 
Mubarak ‘curled upon himself like a dragon’ for two days; on the 
third day he ordered Khusrau Khan to suppress the Dcvagiri revolt 
and then proceed against Ma'abar. Five of the highest officers were 
ordered to accompany him — -Talbagha, son of Yaghda, Sliadi Satila, 
Qutlugh amir-! shikar, Tajul Mulk, and last, but not least, Khwaja 
Ilaji, the minister of war. Khusrau had no difficulty at Dcvagiri. 
When he reached Gliati Sagun, three of the highest officers at Dcva- 
giri, Talbagha of Nagaur, Nasiruddin and Shams Malik, wrote to him 
that ‘though captives in the hands of a fool, they were loyal to the 
Sultan and would join him in due course’. Finally, one" Imran drew 
up his foiccs two farsangs from Dcvagiri, captured Yak Lakkhi and 

21 Bar an i, 294-95. 

2 2 Isami, 353-62; Baranf, 397-101. 

C 21 Dr. K. S. Lai, K/w//« (131-32) refers to ‘a couple of billon coin* struck in 

a.ii. 718 fn the name of one Shamsuddin Mahmud Shah.’ They are probably the 
coins of Yak Lakkhi. ~ j 
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handed him over to the imperial army. When Yak Lakklri reached 
Delhi, the Sultan ordered his ears and nose to be cut off while all his 
chief supporters were put to death. Nevertheless, Yak Lakldii was 
later on appointed governor of Samana. The governorship of Deva- 
giri was assigned to Ainul Mulk Multani, the oifice of ishraf (revenue 
and accounts) of Devagiri was assigned to Tajul Mulk, one of the 
sons of Ala Dabir, and Mujiruddin Abu Raja was appointed deputy 
governor. People were surprised that Mubarak could make such 
excellent appointments. These experienced officers soon put the pro- 
vince in order. J) 

C Khusrau Khan could achieve nothing in Ma'abar. According to 
Barani, the two rais of Ma'abar fled from their two cities, leaving 
only a feu - elephants for Khusrau Khan to capture. The Mubarak 
Shahi says that Khusrau Khan captured Mutli (Motupilla) where he 
got twenty-six elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams. Isami 
says that when Khusrau Khan attacked Patau, 25 a town to which the 
poet Khusrau has also referred, ever)' one fled away except a very 
rich Muslim merchant, Siraj Taqi. Khusrau appropriated Tacji’s 
wealth and decided to marry his daughter; the unfortunate merchant 
took poison and died to avoid seeing his daughter disgraced. All our 
authorities are agreed that the movements of the imperial army were 
paralyzed by the monsoon. But they were even more paralyzed by 
the tension between Khusrau, on the one hand, and the officers who 
had the real command of the army, on the other. Khusrau’s attempt 
seems to have been to escajiie from Mubarak’s clutches somehow — 
by flying across to an island or capturing a fort. \ 

Q_In retrospect it is easy to say that in view dFMubarak’s incurable 
obsession for Khusrau, the great officers should have connived at 
Khusrau’s escaping out of the imperial dominions on his own res- 
ponsibility. But they took a different, and fatal, view of their res- 
ponsibilities. The)' kept a close watch on Khusrau Khan and ultimate- 
ly ordered him to return to Delhi. Their hope was that the Sultan 
would punish Khusrau and reward them for their loyalty. But 
Mubarak was only too anxious to see Khusrau again. From Devagiri 
Khusrau, at the Sultan’s order, was carried to Delhi in seven or eight 
days by relays of carriers, and this gave him two or three months for 
poisoning the mind of the Sultan against the great officers. Decades 
later Ziyauddin Barani had no hesitation in recording the following 
conjecture, for which he could have had no evidence: This rebel- 

24 Mubarak Shahi, 83. 

25 Dr. K. S. Lai (Khaljis) identifies the ‘Patan of the Muslim historians , lying 
near Motupilla on the. mouth of the Krishna, with Masaulipatam. 
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Iious wretch at the time of coition, which is a wonderful condition, 
complained to the Sultan against the maIiks/26 The Sultan had des- 
patched him as their commander and they had sent him back as a 
prisoner."^) 

C When the army returned to Delhi, Malik Tamar and Malik 
Talhagha Yaghda, who had taken the lead in the affair, brought 
charges against Khusrau Khan and produced witnesses to prove their 
charges. But the Sultan's mind was made up and he was not prepared 
to hear anything against Khusrau Khan. Malik Tamar was dismissed 
and prohibited from coming to the court while his iqta of Chandcri . 
was transferred to Khusrau Khan. Malik Talbagha Yaghda, who 
had been more bold in accusing Khusrau Khan, was beaten on 
the mouth, deprived of his office, iqtas and army and put in prison. 
Persons who had given evidence against Khusrau were severely repri- 
manded and sent as prisoners to various cities. We are not told of 
the punishment meted out to the other officers; but this was a suffi- 
cient warning to all concerned.-? ‘Wise men in the palace and the 
whole city clearly foresaw that the death of the Sultan was approach- 
ing.’ AU notables and officers of the empire, who had any business 
with tire court, sought the protection of Khusrau Khan, whether they 
liked it or not. The influence of Khusrau Khau was unchallenged 
and the negligence, ignorance and ill-temper of the Sultan had reach- 
ed such a pitch that no well-wisher of his had the courage to say a 
word. From time to time they saw the Sultan’s passion for Khusrau 
Khan increasing while Khusrau’s moves for rebelling against the 
Sultan became more obvious. But owing to the Sultan’s violence, 
injustice and insolence, they were all reduced to impotence.’- 8 J) 

THE SULTAN AND SHAIKH NIZAM UDDIN A U L l Y A 29 

A little digression is necessary here. Among men then living no 
one was more respected both by the Hindus and the Musalmans, by 
the masses as well as the classes, than tire mystic. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
AuUya. The great Chishti Silsffah {Order) to which lie belonged 
insisted that mystics should keep aloof from the kings and the rulers 
of the day, and he had sternly followed that principle. His life was 


26 Baraui, 400. 

27 Both Talhagha Yaghda ami Tamar w ere somehow won o>cr hj Khusrau Khan, 
for they fought for him against Malik Tughluq. Khwaja Itaji, a pure military adminis- 
trator, who never embroiled himself In *high politics' is not referred to hy out 
authorities after this time, 

28 Ibid , 401. 

29 Sitfirul Auliya, 14th Nukta at the end of First Bab, on the Shaikhs mother; 
Barsni. 390. 
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simple; the great gifts that poured into his khanc/ah were immediately 
distributed among the poor. He was a stranger to all religious 
prejudices, and one of his senior disciples used to compose Hindi 
verses in praise of Lord Krishna, which soon came to be sung in the 
streets of Delhi. His chief characteristic, as he once said with refer- 
ence to another mystic, was the nafs-i gira — the sympathetic and 
understanding mind that could immediately comprehend the prob- 
lems of his visitor and give him the advice he needed. His great 
mission was to lead people to the path of virtue— worship of God and 
service of fellow-men. 

Alauddin Khalji respected the saint and saw no reason for 
quarrelling with him; after all the Sultan was also respected for 
qualities which no saint possesses and for services which no saint can 
render. But Mubarak’s attitude was different. Khizr Khan had only 
been a formal disciple of the Shaikh, and Amir Khusrau frankly tells 
us that the prince was so given to pleasures that he totally forgot his 
spiritual master. But after Mubarak had put Khizr Khan to death, he 
thought it his duty to quarrel with the Shaikh. But how to quarrel 
with a man who was a perfect pacificist, who taught and practised 
the duty of forgiving enemies. Mubarak patronized one Shaikhzada 
Jam, who had put himself up as a rival to Shaikh Nizamuddin, but it 
cut no ice. The Sultan then sent for Shaikh Ruknuddin from Multan 
and gave him a unique privilege. If a petition was put in Shaikh 
Ruknuddin’s litter, it would be read and considered by the Sultan 
personally. Still the plan misfired, for the two Shaikhs would not 
quarrel. 

The Sultan and the Shaikh came across each other on the 
shjijum 30 of Shaikh Ziyauddin Rumi; Shaikh Nizamuddin saluted the 
Sultan, but Mubarak was too proud to acknowledge the salutation. 
The Sultan ordered his courtiers not to go to the Shaikh’s khanqah at 
Ghiyaspur. He also declared repeatedly that he would give a thou- 
sand iankas to any one who brought him the Shaikh’s head; but 
nobody was tempted and the Shaikh was not frightened. When the 
Jama Mosque, called Masjid-i Miri, constructed by the Sultan, had 
been completed, he sent a general order requiring all ulama and 
mystics to come there for their Friday prayers. The mosque nearest 
to my house has the . greatest claims on me’. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
replied. Matters came to a head in the last month (Jamadi I 720; 

9 June-8 July 1320) of Mubarak’s life. It was a custom in those days 
for all notables of Delhi, whether in government service or not, to go 
to the Sultan and congratulate him on the beginning of the new 

30 The ceremony of reading the Quran on the third day after the burial. 
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lunar month. Shaikh Nizamuddin never went personally but used to 
send his servant-disciple, Iqbal, on his behalf. Mubarak declared that 
if the Shaikh did not come personally next month, he would compel 
the Shaikh to come by an executive order. The Shaikh went and 
prayed at his mothers grave, but did nothing more. When the sun 
rose on the first day of the next lunar month, Mubarak had been 
murdered. 

M U n D E n OF TIIE S U L T A N 31 

Kh us ran Khan represented to the Sultan that while other maliks 
had their groups and followers, he had none. So the Sultan allowed 
him to enlist Ilaradus at BahilwaD 2 (near Mount Abu) and in the 
province of Gujarat. ‘Many Hindus, called Baradu’, the poet Kliusrau 
says, ‘joined him in order to take part in his rebellion/' 3 ' 5 According 
to the Tiighhiq Nama about ten thousand Baradu horsemen, com- 
manded by their own rais and ranas, were enlisted. Kliusrau Khans 
next step was to find allies among the officers. The Sultan had 
quarrelled with Bahauddin Dabir about a woman and intended to 
kill him; so Bahauddin joined the conspiracy. Yusuf Sufi, Shaista son 
of Muhammad Qirrat Qimar, and some officers of the same type were 
also won over. The Sultan went hunting to Sirsawah and the Baradu 
leaders wanted to kill him on the hunting-field, but Yusuf Sufi and 
his colleagues dissuaded them. In the open field they would all be 
slain by the army. Their wisest policy would be to kill the Sultan in 
the palace, to use the palace as a fort and to capture the nobles at 
Delhi. But this would only be possible if Kliusrau obtained the keys 
of the gate-doors ( darha-i chak) and the Sultan’s permission to bring 
in the Baradus. Khusrau explained to the Sultan that as lie was xvith 
him till late at night, he could not sec his people; but if the keys 
(with the necessary permission) were given to his men, he could 
attend to the Sultan with ease of mind and see his people also. The 
Sultan ordered the keys of the small gates to be given to Kliusrau’s 
men. Thereafter three or four hundred Baradus began to assemble 
ever}- night in the chambers of Malik • Kafur on the ground floor, 
which had been assigned to Kliusrau Klian. 

The gieat maliks were so afraid of Mubarak’s temper that none 
of them had the courage to suggest that he should arrest some of the 
Baradus, who used to assemble in the palace at night, and find out 
what they were planning. On 7 May 1320 (29 Jamadi I a.u. 720), 

31 Harani, 481-508; TugJJuq Nama, lines 297-384. 

32 Barani, 131. 

33 Tugfiluq Kama, line 337. 
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however, Qazi Ziyauddin, who had been a teacher of the Sultan and 
was in charge of the palace at night, took courage in both hands and 
suggested an investigation. The Sultan flared up in anger and dis- 

- missed him with harsh replies. Just then Khusrau Khan happened to 
come in. The Sultan told him all that the Qazi had said. Barani has 
no hesitation in telling us that Khusrau won over the Sultan’s confi- 
dence by yielding once more to his passion. 

The remnants of Sultan Alauddins famous Ilazar Sulim Palace— 
‘Palace of a Thousand Columns’— lie buried under two mounds of 
earth at Siri. It was a structure of three floors; and since the engineers 
of those days could only build a large flat roof by supporting a 
roof of flat stones on stone columns, 'the number of such columns 
must have been very large. The ground floor (the ‘Ilazar Sutun of 
Barani) consisted of offices of the various ministries and departments 
for the transaction of business which needed the Sultan’s personal 
supervision; there was probably a large courtyard and living rooms 
for the guards and the palace working staff at a good distance from 
the offices. Every arrangement had been made for security; the 
palace was not surrounded by a ditch, but the gates were strong. 
However, in every large gate there was a small door, to which Barani 
relcrs as dar-i elude, which could be opened after the large gate had 
been closed at sunset. The first floor- (Barani’s ‘Bam-i Ilazar Sutun) 
consisted of the throne-room, the state rooms and the emperor’s 
living apartments. The second door (Barani’s ‘Bala-i Bam-i Ilazar 
Sutun ) 34 was meant for the Sultan’s haram. It is impossible to give 
more details on the basis of surviving literature. 

When they struck the palace gong on the night of 1 Jamadi II 
720 (9 July 1320)35 to declare that the first quarter of the night had 
ended, the maliks and amirs, who were not on night-duty, departed 
from the palace, and Qazi Ziyauddin left the Sultan with Khusrau Khan 
on the first floor and came down to the ground floor to supervise 
the palace-guard at night. At the same time Randhol, the maternal 

34 Bam-i Ilazar Sutun means the roof of the Ilazar Sutun, Bala-i Bam-i Ilazar 
Sutun means above the roof (or the second floor) of the Ilazar Sutun. There were, 
obviously, no buildings on some roofs; the stone palace must have been hot; and it is 
impossible to sleep indoors during the Delhi summer. 

35 The dates of the murder of Mubarak- Shah and the accession of Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq have been given by Amir Khusrau in his Tughluq Hama. He could have 

-hardly erred in a matter like this and would have been corrected by his friends had 
there been an error. The matter has been carefully discussed by the late Saiyyid 
Hashmi Faridabadi in his Urdu Introduction to the Tughluq Hama. I have followed 
Khusrau’s dates. It appears that the monsoon had not reached Delhi by 9 July that 
year. The Sultan and Khusrau seem to have been on an open root, but could ave 
looked over a wall at the courtyard below. 
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unde of Khusrau Klian, entered the palace with a number of Baradus, 
hiding their daggers under the chadars ; among them was one 
Jaharya, who had undertaken to kill the Sultan. Handhol extended 
his hand to offer a pan (betel) to the Qazi, but at the same time 
Jaharya struck him such a dagger-blow that he fell dead on the spot. 
There was inevitably some tumult and noise at the Qazis death; more 
Baradus entered the palace and Jaharya with some determined 
Baradus ran towards the staircase. The Sultan heard the tumult on 
the open roof of the first floor and asked Khusrau to see what it was; 
the latter pretended to look over the wall and said that die Sultan s 
horses had broken loose and they were trying to catch them in the 
courtyard. While this conversation was going on, Jaharya entered the 
first floor of the palace with his fellow Baradus, and killed Ibrahim 
and Ishaq, the two special guards of the Sultan, with their daggers. 

The Sultan now realized that a rebellion had started; he put liis 
feet in his slippers and ran towards the staircase leading to the 
haram on the second floor. But Khusrau also saw that if the Sultan 
reached the haram, the situation would become complicated; so he 
ran after the Sultan, caught hold of his long Jocks and wound them 
firmly round his hands. Unable to proceed further, the Sultan turned 
round on Khusrau Khan, knocked him down and sat on his breast. 
But try as he might, Khusrau Klian would not let go his locks. At 
that moment Jaharya arrived. Take care of me I’ Khusrau cried. 
Jaharya struck a blow of his axe ( patta ) at the Sultan's chest, lifted 
him up by his locks and then, after throwing him on the ground, cut 
off his head. Many people were killed that night on all the three 
floors of the Ilazar Sutun. The second floor, in particular, was so 
crowded with Baradus that the guards fled and hid themselves in 
various comers. The Baradus lighted oil-vessels with wicks ( diwats ) 
in every comer. The headless trunk of Sultan Qutbudcjin Mubarak 
was thrown from the first floor to the courtyard below. It was easily 
recognized, and every one tried to fly away and save his life. But the 
palace-gates were in the hands of the Baradus. 

The Baradu palace revolution and its failure reveal the political 
forces at work in the Delhi sultanat. The next two months, therefore, 
deserve a careful objective study, y 
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The conspirators had not decided what they would do after mur- 
dering the Sultan. Khusrau Khan was probably correct in telling 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, in the short trial that was granted to him, 
that his original intention had been to put one of the royal princes on 
the throne, but that he was overriden by his advisers, who were sure 
that any prince of the royal family, who ascended the throne, would 
put him to death. The Baradus, though good at fighting, were un- 
educated and uncultured; since during the two months of Khusrau’s 
power not even one of them was appointed to any government post, 
we have to conclude that they were illiterate. It was not possible for 
such a group to lay down the policy of the Delhi empire. At the 
time -of Mubarak’s murder, no Muslim seems to have been present. 
But Khusrau Khan’s well-wishers among the Muslim officers must 
have been brought to the palace as soon as possible. Among those 
who were privy to the conspiracy Barani mentions Bahauddin Dahir, 
Shaista Khan son of Qirrat Qimar, Yusuf Sufi and others. Still we 
cannot definitely name the Muslim advisers of Khusrau Khan, who 


1 Barani, 405-25, Isami, 362-81; Tughluq Nanm of Airiir Khusrau, 1-121; X. Wright, 
103-4. 

Of all the literature surviving to us for the two lunar months of Khusrau Khan’s 
reign, the Tughluq Nania is the most important. It was written at the order of 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq Shah and was meant for presentation to him and to the literary 
world. But it has the faults of such works. The Hindus — Khokars, Meos and other 
Hindus in the army of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq — are noted, hut not given credit for the 
services they rendered. Similarly, htere is no account of Khusrau Khan’s accession, or 
of the officers who accepted him as their Sultan on the day following the murder. The 
names of many of Khusrau’s officers are, however, given in the course of the narrative 
and the Tughluq Nama gives us many details for which we should be grateful. 
Unfortunately, this poem was never properly published during the middle ages and 
was beyond the reach of scholars till its publication by Saiyyid Ilashmi Faridabadi on 
the basis of a text prepared by the late Maulana Rashid Ahmad of Aligarh in 1933. 
No medieval historian has used it. 

Isami made independent inquiries and could do justice to the Khokars; his 
accounts of battles are also clearer than Khusrau’s. 

Barani’s prejudices, unfortunately, make him most unreliable for these two months. 
He made no investigations and wrote from memory, and his one desire was to get his 
conclusions accepted by his readers. Ilis work is more abusive here than anywhere 
else. 
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were responsible for deciding that lie should ascend the thronc.2 But 
to secure Khusrau Khan’s accession two things were necessary — all 
princes of the royal house had to be killed or blinded, and all the high 
officers of the government then residing at Delhi had to be brought 
immediately to the first floor of the Jlazar Sutun and induced by 
threats and promises to accept Khusrau as their Sultan. 

The Baradus burst info the royal haram on the second floor. Four 
sons of Alauddin Klialji had been killed by now but five were still 
alive — Farid Khan (15 years), Abu Bakr Khan (14 years), Bahauddin 
Khan (8 years), Ali Khan (8 years) and Usman Khan (5 years). The 
Baradus did not know their way about the haram and they shouted 
that they wanted the princes so that the}' mav place one of them on 
the throne and appoint others as governors of provinces. No one was 
deceived; still the mothers of the princes had to surrender their child- 
ren. Farid and Abu Bakr were allowed two genuflection of prayer 
before they were beheaded; the other three princes were blinded and 
sent to the Red Palace {Qasr-i Lai). The poet has given a detailed 
description of the tragic scene. The two princes seem to have met 
their end bravely. Among the princesses who were killed that night 
was Jhatyapali, daughter of Rama Dcva, and the mother of Mubarak 
Shah. What havoc the Baradus wrought in the royal haram is better 
left to the imagination. According to Ferishta, Malik Nusrat, a son of 
Alauddin’s sister, who had withdrawn from the world and had been 
living as a dttrwedi for years, was also put to death. 2 3 4 * * * * * 

The second plan of the conspirators, which had to be carried out 
simultaneously, was to bring the great nobles, who were then in 
Delhi, to the state-rooms on the first floor during the night and to get 
them to accept Kliusrau Khan as their next ruler. The gates were 
thrown open; the whole palace was lighted with oil-lamps ( diicats ) 
and torches, and one by one the great nobles were persuaded, or 
compelled, to come. 11 The discussions during the night are not 
recorded, but by sunrise Khusrau Khan was accepted by all present 
and ascended the throne with the title of ‘Sultan Nasirucldin*. During 

2 The Tughluq Kama (line 356) lays the responsibility on 'SuH and some Baradus’. 
But the Baradus had not the brains required and Yusuf Sufi would not have tal.cn the 
risk of going it alone. 

3 Ferishta, 128, 

4 Barani refers to the following, among othen, as having boon brought to the first 

floor of the palace at midnight — Ainul Mulk Multani, Wahiduddm Qurahhi, Babaud- 

din Dabir and the sons of Malik Qara Beg. He says that they were kept as ‘hostages. 

Barani is not correct in stating that Ainul Mulk had nothing to do with Khusrau Khan; 

the)’ had worked together on many occasions. When Khusrau Khan marched to 

Devagi/i against Malik Yak Lakkhi, Ainul Mulk had gone with him. 
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the next two lunar months^ his Khtiiba was read in all the mosques of 
the empire and coins were minted in his name. The desire of hi? 
supporters was that he should be considered a normal Muslim king. 
The audiences in the mosques raised no objection. aitherX 

A careful examination of the originals shows tlu evidence, Ag 
officers, most of whom had worked under the , . r • 7 i i con- 
sented to join Khusrau Khan’s government — (1) Malik 

Wahiduddin Quraishi was reappointed wazir;6 (2)’ "Malik Ainul Mulk 
Multani was given the title of Alimul Mulk, apparently in recogni- 
tion of his scholarship; (3-5) the offices of the late Malik Qara Beg 
were given to his sons; in his list of the officers of Sultan Qutbuddin, 
Barani refers to three sons of Qara Beg— Malik Hasan, the eldest, 
Malik Husain, the second, and Malik Badruddin Abu Bakr, the 
youngest; (6) Malik Fakhruddin Jauna (son of Malik Tughluq) was 
appointed nkhur-bek; (7) Shaista Khan, son of Muhammad Qirrat 
Qimar, was appointed minister of war; 5 6 7 (8) Yusuf Sufi was given the 
title of Sufi Khan; he was a counsellor but his post is not mentioned; 
(9) Malik Tamar, governor of Chanderi; (10) Kamaluddin Sufi; 
(11) Kafur Muhrclar, amir-i hajib ; (12) Sliihab, naib-i amir-i hajih ; 
(13) Tigin, governor of Awadh; (14) Bahauddin Dabir was reappoint- 
ed to the post of minister of the secretariat, which he had obtained 
from Alauddin with the title of Azamul Mulk; (15) Sumbul Iiatim 
Khan; (16) Malik Yak Lakkhi Qadr Khan (different from the Yak 
Lakkhi, who had rebelled as governor of Devagiri and was now 
governor of Samana); (17) Arnbar Bughra Khan; (18) Talbagha, son 
of Yaghda; (19) Talbagha Nagauri ; (20) Saif Chaush; (21) Malik 
Qabul, who had been appointed shuhna-i mancla bv Sultan Alauddin; 
(22-23) Ahmad Avaz, kotwal of Si ri and his son, Muhammad Ayaz. 
Two or three other Muslim names are given by Isami in passing 


5 Isami says that Khusrau Khan reigned for ‘two or three months’. Barani says that 
Malik Fakhruddin Jauna fled from Delhi after Khusrau Khan had reigned for two 
months and a half. Amir Khusrau, who could not have been incorrect on a matter 
like this, says that Mubarak Shah was murdered on the first night of Jamadi II 720 
(9 July 1320), He also gives Saturday, Sha'ban I 720 (6 September 1320) as the date 
of Tughluq Shah’s accession. ( Tughluq Nama, lines 345-46, and 2565-3599). The mat- 
ter is clarified by the late Mr. Hashmi in his Introduction to the Tughluq Niunu 
(18-19). It is not possible to find out the exact date of Jauna’s flight from Delhi. 

6 Wahiduddin Quraishi, about whom Barani thought so highly, is not referred to 
by our authorities again. He either died or resigned, for we find Ainul Mulk acting as 
wazir later, 

7 The ministry of war had for long been held by Sirajuddin Khwaja Haji, often 
referred to as Shah Nawis (Writer during the Night). He was prohahhj dead. Khwaja 
Haji, on principle, never meddled with ‘high politics’ and had worked as a lova! 
subordinate of Malik Kafur as well as Khusrau Khari. 
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without any reference to their antecedents or their posts.8 

No Baradu — and probably no Hindu — was appointed to any 
regular government post. Khusrau Khan's younger brother, Husam- 
udd£ 01 J*'’ ‘apostate, was given the title of Khan-i Khan an. The 
jyCdiately to c*. \ v rewarc Jed with titles, cash grants and com- 
mands™ P™ m,ses tu J u horse and foot with the titles of rais and 
ranas. Amir 1s ^Ji urst au says that Khusrau Khan had three or four 
uncles. One of them, Randhol, was given the title of Rai Rayan. The 
other two — probably Nag and Kajb Brahma — had to be content with 
tlie highest commands in the Baradu contingent. Jaharya, the 
murderer of the late Sultan, was dressed in pearls and diamonds. 

The Baradu insurrection is important because it brought about a 
crisis in the empire of Delhi during the period of its greatest strength. 
But it was a crisis in the role of the monarchy; it was not a crisis in 
the role of Islam or of Hinduism or in Hindu-Muslim relations. The 
primary question was: Would conspirators who had succeeded in 
bringing about a palace revolution succeed in dominating the 
empire? The great and small officers of the empire were so accustom- 
ed to obeying the central authority, on which their own salaries and 
status depended, that their first instinct was to reconcile themselves 
to all that had happened and to accept the new Sultan. 

Since Ziyauddin Barani’s interpretation of the Baradu revolution as 
a Hindu-Muslim conflict has been the only view before the students 
of history till the publication of Isami and the Tughhiq Name, it is 
necessary at first to remove the errors Barani has created through his 
overheated imagination. His statements may be put in two para- 
graphs. 

'At the time of his accession, Khusrau Khan ordered some slaves 
of Sultan Qutbuddin, who were closely allied to the late Sultan and 
had become great amirs, to be arrested and put to death. In the 
course of the day some of them were killed in their houses while 
others were brought to the palace, taken to a comer and beheaded. 
The wife and child of Qazi Ziyauddin had fled .away in the early part 
of the night, but his house with all that it contained was given to 
Randhol. . . Khusrau Khan married the wife of Sultan Qutbuddin. 8 9 

8 This Hit has Ijeen prepared from references in Barani, Tsami and the TtigJiltitj 
Kama. 

9 Since a Muslim widow cannot marry till four menses have passed after her 
husband's death, this marriage was declared invalid and those who had talcen part in 
it were punished by Tughluq Shah. 

According to Ferishta (128), Khusrau Khan gave a daughter of Sultan Alauddio in 
marriage to his brother, Husamuddin Khan-i Khanan, 
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. . . The Baradus with their stinking breaths and stinking armpits 
had a free run of the royal haram. Such misfortunes were inevitable 
in a palace revolution. But what Barani goes on to state further has 
to be rejected, because it contradicts both reason and evidence. 

Five or six days after the accession, the worship of idols began in 
the palace. . . The Baradus having become supreme obtained the 
houses of the great Alai and Qutbi amirs with all that they con- 
tained, and possessed themselves of their Muslim women and 
slave-girls. The flames of oppression went up to the skv. Further, 
since the Baradus and the Hindus were supreme, they used the 
Quran as their seats and placed idols in the arches and worshipped 
them. Owing to the accession of Khusrau Khan and the supre- 
macy of the Baradus and the Hindus, the ways of infidelity 
became stronger day by day. Khusrau Khan's desire was that 
Baradus and Hindus should become powerful and collect round 
him in great numbers. . . The Hindus of the whole empire rejoic- 
ed and hoped that Delhi would become Hindu again and that the 
Musalmans would be suppressed and grow weak / 10 

We are here face to face with three pure figments of Barani’s 
imagination. First, apart from the house of Qazi Zivauddin, the house 
of no Qutbi or Alai noble was plundered; Barani gives no instance 
and he could have given none, for they were all appointed to govern- 
ment posts under the new regime. Secondly, since Khusrau ’s desire 
was to be accepted as a normal Muslim monarch of Delhi, with the 
coins and the Khntba in his name, . he could hardly have made his 
palace a centre of idol-worship where the Quran was insulted. His 
Baradus could give him no advice on matters of state and he had to 
depend entirely on his chosen Muslim advisers. Thirdly, here as 
elsewhere, Barani confuses a very small group of Hindus, the 
Baradus, with the whole Hindu community. The great Hindu com- 
munity remained neutral. Hindus who were in military service fought 
under the officers they were accustomed to obey; the Tughluq Name 
states that they formed about half of the total army. 

Khusrau Khan is not said to have appealed to any Hindu group 
except the Baradus, and his appeal, if made, would not have been 
heard. He did not order the enlistment of new Hindu soldiers as this 
was not necessarv. As for ‘Delhi becoming Hindu again , Khusrau had 
made this quite impossible by entrusting the highest posts of the 
empire to men of the old regime. The great rais of Rajputana, and even 

10 Barani, 410-12. The abuses Barani showers on Khusrau Khan have not been 
translated as they are merely repetitions. 
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the minor Hindu chiefs within the empire, saw no reason for taking 
any notice of Khusrau Khan and the Baradus; it was not their affair. 

Since Tughluq Shah at the time of his accession decided to forgive 
all the nobles who had fought against him, like the Prophet after the 
conquest of Mecca , 11 Amir Khusrau does not give us an account of 
them, unless necessary; but he does not hesitate to give a correct 
description of the attitude of the officers of the empire after the 
government of Khusrau Khan had been formed. ‘All the military 
commanders in the east and the west (of the empire) decided to obey 
instead of fighting. The Turks did not raise their Turkish spears; the 
Hindu officers did not attack the Hindus. All the nobles of the battle- 
fields were lazy and without energy; and they remained quiet like the 
goat before the butcher. In the provinces of the empire also the amirs 
girded up their loins in obedience.’^ 

The enterprise failed primarily because Khusrau Khan was not 
equal to his task. He seems to have lost the capacity of thinking for 
himself and just followed the advice of his counsellors. He was young 
with no real experience of war or 'administration. His advisers also 
were not chosen properly from among the high officers available. They 
had not the brains that could be depended upon for guiding an 
empire; and they crumbled before what would not have been even 
a minor shock to Alauddin Khalji. 

The only officer who refused to acknowledge the new regime was 
Ghazi Malik Tughluq, governor of Dipalpur. But the poet describes 
him as reflecting: ‘There are two hundred thousand swordsmen, 
compact as the clouds, in army-registers at Delhi. How can one dis- 
trict, Dipalpur, and the army of one amir accomplish this enterprise, 
even if you yourself are a Rustam? How can my force attack the army 
of Delhi? How can the wind take its dust to the sky? I have but little 
strength and my burden is great. How will I be able to carry ft ?’ 13 
Weighed down by these reflections, Tughluq took no positive steps, 

BEGINNING OF THE STRUCCLE 

The ice was, however, broken by Tughluq’s brilliant son, Faklir- 
uddin Jauna, who had been closely observing the regime as*one of 
its highest officers and who did not like the shape of things at Delhi. 
He called a confidential meeting of his friends at night; they advised 
him to contact his father as the regime at Delhi was too strong to be 
challenged. Ali Yaghdi, the messenger, came back with the reply 

11 Tughluq Nairn, ISO, line 2621. 

12 Ibid., 37, lines 687-90. 

13 Ibid., 71, lines 1335-38. 
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that Tughluq wanted him to come to Dipalpur with the son of Bahram 
Aiba, the governor of Uchch, as soon as possible. So early one after- 
noon (according to Barani) he and Aiba’s son with some horses, slaves 
and servants took the road to Dipalpur. The news was not brought to 
Khusrau Khan till sunset, and Shaista Khan, the minister of war, who 
was sent in pursuit was not able to catch them. 14 Dipalpur is some 
two hundred miles from Delhi; the river Sirsati (Saraswati) divides 
the two districts and by the side of the river is the town and fort of 
Sirsa (also written as Sarsati). Tughluq had sent one of his officers, 
Muhammad Sartiah, to take possession of Sirsa and to protect Jauna. 
This route, Saraswati to Delhi, was the scene of the future struggle. 
The rest of the empire remained undisturbed. 

Father and son consulted together and decided to fight. But the 
first problem was to find allies. Five identical letters in identical terms 
were sent to five neighbouring officers; their reactions showed how 
deep was the fear and respect of the central authority which Alaud- 
din's regime had inculcated. (1) Bahram, son of Aiba, came with his 
army as soon as he could and joined Tughluq for whatever the future 
may have in store. But he was the only neighbouring officer who 
fought along with Tughluq. (2) Mughlati, governor of Multan, was 
furious at Tughluq’s letter. Dipalpur, he claimed, was only a de- 
pendency of Multan. ‘It is not my business to challenge the higher 
authorities, specially since my army is not with me.’ Bahram Siraj, a 
friend of Tughluq, incited the army against Mughlati, who fled for 
his life, but fell into a canal which Tugliluq had built when he was 
governor of Multan, and his head was cut off by a son of Bahram 
Siraj. Tughluq seems to have received no aid from Multan, but had 
now no fear of an attack from that quarter. (3) Malik Yak Lakkhi, 
governor of Samana, a Hindu slave who had been favoured and 
promoted by Alauddin, may have owed his rehabilitation after 
rebelling at Devagiri to Khusrau Khan’s influence. He sent Tughluq’s 
letter to Khusrau Khan and immediately marched with his army 
against Dipalpur. But he was defeated and fled back to Samana. He 
was planning to join Khusrau Khan at Delhi, but was killed by the 
irate citizens before he could start. (4) Muhammad Shall Lur, the 
governor of Sind, was being besieged by his officers at Siwistan 
when Tughluq’s letter reached him. He was able to make peace with 
his officers so that he may join forces with Tughluq. But either the 
distance was too great or his movements were too slow, for he only 
reached Delhi after Tughluq Shah had ascended the throne. True to 

14 The Tughluq Nama (lines 803 and 804) says that no one from the great army 
of Delhi had the courage to pursue Jauna. But Barani seems to he more reliablerhere. 
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his publicly declared policy, the new Sultan expressed no anger and 
appointed Muhammad Shah governor of Ajmer. (5) Hushang, son of 
Kamaluddin Gurg, was governor of Jalor. He promised to come but 
took care to reach after the decisive battle. He was sent back to Jalor. 

A special letter, carefully drafted, was sent to Ainul Mulk Multani, 
who was now the chief wazir. He showed the letter to Khusrau Khan 
in order to win his confidence. Tughluq had probably expected this, 
for his next move was to send a verbal message. Ainul Mulk’s confi- 
dential reply was this time clear. He was a highly educated man and 
would brook no theological or communalistic nonsense. ‘My ancestors’, 
he said, *have been Musalmans for ten generations’, probably hinting 
at the fact that Tughluq, whom he knew intimately, could not pro- 
duce an equally long Muslim paternity. He would not take sides, but 
when Tughluq’s banners appeared near Delhi, he would withdraw. 
If Tughluq won the battle, he would be equally prepared to serve the 
new Sultan or to be put to death, as the new Sultan may decide. 

Tughluq’s claim was that he wanted to fight for the glory of 
Islam, loyalty to the family of Alauddin Khalji and the punishment of 
the criminals at Delhi. So far as his fellow-officers were concerned, 
these slogans fell on deaf ears. But help came from a different quar- 
ter. In four curious lines* 5 Amir Khusrau asserts that the army of 
Tughluq, though small, consisted of warriors from races of the 
northern climes, who had often fought with him against the Tatars, 
and he proceeds to enumerate them as follows: ‘Ghizz, Ttirks, 
Mongols, Rumis (Greeks), Russians (Rusi), Tajiks and Khurasanis, 
people of pure birth and not racial mixtures.’ But in the two battles 
that followed, he mentions only one Mongol officer. These races are 
an official disguise for the two Hindu groups that really joined Tughluq 
in the enterprise — the Khokars led by their prince, the pious-footed’ 
Sahij Rai, and their chiefs, Gul Chandra and Nijti, and the Mcwatis 
or Meos.' Since Tughluq was fighting for the glory of Islam, he had 
no hesitation in enrolling Hindus; also by now his name, for the 
warrior-races of the Punjab, had become synonymous with victor)*. He 
had an intimate knowledge of their chiefs and they gave him the 
assistance which the officers of the empire had denied. Apart from 
these chiefs and Bahram Aiba, Tughluq had no alternative but to 
entrust most of his highest commands to members of bis own family- 
just then a caratcan carrying the tribute of Sind to Delhi along with 
a number of horses was captured by Tughluq’s officers, and he 


15 Ibid., line 1095-99. The achievements of the Khokar chiefs are related by 
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carefully distributed the treasure among his soldiers to equip them 
for the coming struggle. 1 

BATTLE OF SARASWATI 

When Fakhruddin Jauna deserted him, Khusrau Khan felt that- 
one of the four pillars of his throne was broken and that the whole 
structure was threatened. As usual, he consulted his advisers, and in 
consonance with their opinion he put to death the three blinded sons 
of Sultan Alauddin— Bahauddin, Ali and Usman— who had been kept 
as prisoners in the Red Palace. He then despatched an army of forty 
thousand horsemen under Kkan-i Klianan, but the real military 
charge was given to Malik Qutlugh amir-i shikar. It is difficult to find 
tile spot where the battle of Saraswati, as Isami calls it, was fought. 

The army of Delhi by-passed the fort of Sirsa, which was held by 
Muhammad Sartiah on behalf of Tughluq. The Dipalpur army with 
Jauna and the Fish-banner in the van passed the village of Alapur 
and the tank of Bhat. Then, if the Tughluq Nama is to be believed, 
the army of Delhi, owing to some stupid miscalculation, was made to 
march ten karohs through the wilderness during the night, and the 
soldiers, thirsty, tired and covered with dust, came face to face with 
the enemy next morning and had no alternative but to fight. 1 ® The 
two armies rapidly arranged themselves in the formal medieval order. 

In the Delhi army Klian-i Khanan, with the canopy, stationed him- 
self in the centre; Qutlugh led the van, Talbagha Yaghda commanded 
the left wing and Kajb Brahma and Nag with their Baradu followers 
formed the right wing. ‘The Hindu and Muslim columns were sepa- 
rated; the Hindu horsemen were led by Hindu rawats.’i 7 In the Dipal- 
pur army Tughluq took his place in the centre; Jauna was stationed 
in front of him, and the Khokars, who formed the van were led by 
their chiefs, Gul Chandra, Niju and their followers. The left wing 
was commanded by Bahram Aiba and the right wing by Asaduddin 
and Bahauddin, two nephews of Tughluq. 

• According to Isami, the Kliokar attack on the Delhi front ranks 
was so severe that they were broken and fled to the centre. Qutlugh s 
horse was shot under him; he fell down and shouted to the Khokars, 
who had surrounded him, that he was a great officer and must be 
taken to Tughluq. But they paid no heed to what he said and cut off 
his head. When the ranks in front of Khan-i Khanan fled towards the 
centre, Khan-i Khanan, who had rarely led an army, decided on 
flight.' The Khokars were surprised at their easy victory. Gul 

16 Ibid., lines 1756-62. 

17 Ibid., line 1777. 
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Chandra drove his charger straight at the Khan-i Khanan’s chair- 
bearer, slew him, and brought the chatr and placed it on Tughluqs 
head, thereby anticipating and forestalling the decision of the great 
nobles at Delhi. Tughluq thus received his first symbol of royalty 
from the hands of a Khokar chief.18 The Baradus seem to have done 
no fighting. Khan-i Khanan left everything on the battle-field to the 
enemy and fled away with three other khans — Yusuf Khan, Shaista 
Khan and Qadr Khan. Tughluq felt sorry for the end of Qutlugh, but 
when Malik Tamar was brought to him from among the wounded, he 
looked to his proper treatment. The Muslim captives from the defeat- 
ed army were insulted by Tughluq s soldiers but he forgave them 
when they were brought before him. 

After seeing to the collection of the spoils and rearranging his 
army, Tughluq moved from the battle-field to Delhi. The Tughluq 
Narna notes the following stages of his march : Iiansi, Madina (a vil- 
lage north of Rohtak), Rohtak, Mandoti, Palam (the present inter- 
national air-port), the hillock of Kosambar and the plain of Lahravvat. 
Here, with the Jumna behind him and Delhi in front of him, he 
encamped for battle. Tughluq, we are told, saw sternly to the mainte- 
nance of order in the territory that came under his control, and he 
refused the sum of six lakhs of tanka*, which his officers had extracted 
fram a carawan of innocent corn-merchants. But there was growing 
disorder in the territories of Khusrau Khan. 

BATTLE OF L A II ft A W A T 

When the defeated army returned to Delhi, Khusrau Khan after 
some hesitation asked his officers for their advice. The suggestion that 
peace should be sought with Malik Tughluq by surrendering to him 
all territory east of Palam was dropped, as it would not be acceptable 
to the victorious general, and Khusrau Khan was advised to behave 
like a king and fight; they also suggested that the enormous treasure 
at 'Delhi should be distributed to win over the loyalty of the men and 
their officers. ‘It is not possible to describe tire way in which the 
whole treasury was plundered. The khans, maliks and other officers 
took away not lakhs but crores of tankas. . . Though the Musalmans 
got a lot, yet the Hindus got twice as much. . . Still to distribute 
treasures from fear of the enemy is ruinous to one’s prestige; he who 
gives does not gain any reputation, and he who gets feels himself 

18 Isami, 370-73. Amir Khusrau says that ‘the army of Delhi Has routed in one 
attack’, but he was vnfortunate)y Dot in a position to acknowledge frankly fas Isami 
does) that it was the Khokars who won the battle of Saraswati for Malik Tughtu'j 
and ‘the glory of Islam". 
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under no obligation. 19 Barani says that, apart from special inams, 
every soldier got two and a half years’ salary; all records of demand 
and expenditure were burnt. 

Khusrau Khan with his army came out of the Siri Palace and 
encamped before the Hauz-i Khas, which some authorities have 
referred to as the Hauz-i Alai. The Tughluq Nama thus describes this 
mixed army. Tt was half-Muslim and half-Hindu, mixed together 
like black and white clouds. The Musalmans in the service of the 
Hindus were as friendly to them as their own shadows; they were as 
closely bound to the Hindus as the charity of the Musalmans is 
bound up with their sins.20 The army was so full of Hindus and 
Musalmans that both Hindus and Musalmans were surprised. ’21 
Unfortunately, both military capacity and statesmanship were wanting 
to unify these two groups into a proper army and a proper state. 

Khusrau Khan spent the night before Friday in preparing for the 
battle. A small ditch had been dug in front of his camp and a mud- 
wall constructed behind it. His soldiers were cramped for space. 
Ainul Mulk fled to Ujjain and Dhar in the course of the night but 
Khusrau Khan did not come to know of this till the next morning. 

On Friday, when the sun was a spear high, Khusrau Khan launch- 
ed his attack on Tughluq’s camp. 

The Tughluq Nama gives the position of Khusrau’s officers, which 
is worth considering. Right wing — Yusuf Sufi Khan; Kamaluddin Sufi; 
Shaista Khan, son of Qirrat Qimar; Kafur Muhrdar ; Shihab naib-i 
barbek; Qaisar khas hajib ; Ambar Bughra Khan; Tigin, governor of 
Awadh; Bahauddin Dabir. Left wing — All the Baradus led by Ran- 
dhol Rai Rayan, Nag, Kajb Brahma and Maldeva; Sumbul Hatim 
Khan amir-i hajib; officers of all the diwans, including the ministry of 
war; Talbagha Yaghda. Tt is impossible to enumerate the amirs who 
had been recently created. . . The ten thousand Baradu horsemen, 
with their ranas and rais, were stationed round the elephants.’22 The 
Hindu contingents had adopted for their standards die tails of cows 
with hog’s teeth tied to them. Tughluq, as usual, had ordered 
peacock feadiers to be tied to die Fish-standards of die empire. The 
pass-word for Tughluq’s army was 'Quia’. The Musalmans on both 
sides seem to have cried ‘Allah-o Akbar ! ’ while the Hindus on both 
sides cried ‘Narayanl’ 

19 Tughluq Nairn, lines 2190-93, 2196, 2167-68. 

20 Referring, apparently, to the fact that Muslim theology in some cases prescribes 
charity as a means for washing off sins. 

21 Ibid., lines 2289, 2146-49. 

22 Ibid., lines 2267-69, 2272. 
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Tugliluq did not wish to fight that morning, but Kliusrau Khan's 
attack left him no alternative. According to Isami, Tughluq stationed 
himself in the centre. Ali Haidar and Sahij Rai (a Khokar chief) 
stood behind Tughluq. Gul Chandra with all the Khokprs led the 
van. The right wing was commanded by Fakhruddin Jauna, Shaghuri 
Shihab and Shadi Dawar. The left wing was assigned to Bahauddin 
(son of Tughluq’s sister), Bahram Aiba, Yusuf shuhna-i pH, Nur- 
mand (an Afghan), Kari (a Mongol New Muslim) and Asaduddin 
(son of Tughluq’s brother, Sipahdar Dawar). 

Barani’s account of the battle is not woitli considering. Amir 
Khusrau and Isami both agree in stating that Khusrau Khan s attack 
was so fierce that not more than three hundred men were left with 
Tughluq. The Baradu chiefs, Randhol and Kajb Brahma, attacked 
Malik Jauna’s contingent in front of them so fiercely that he moved 
towards Shaghuri Shihab, and the Baradus rushed forward through 
the space thus opened for them. Asaduddin moved from Tugh Inn's 
left to the centre of the conflict, but Bughra Khan and Talbagha 
also mo\ed forward to oppose him, and it seemed that the army of 
Tughluq was being defeated. Seeing the enemy columns dispersing 
and only a few men left who still kept their position, Khusrau ordered 
Shaista Khan to attack the enemy's baggage. Shaista cut the ropes of 
Tughluq’s pavilion and shouted that Tughluq had run back to bis 
own territory. At the same time Khusraus victorious soldiers took to 
plundering the baggage of the enemy. It was a fatal error, for one of 
the canons of medieval warfare was to insist on the stern mainte- 
nance of discipline when the hour of victor)' was near. 

In that terrible crisis Tughluq s nerves did not fail him. He called 
his highest officers together; still the men round him did not exceed 
five hundred. His advantage was that the enemy soldiers were in 
utter disorder, every one plundering what he could. Tughluq decided 
that the critical point was the position of Kliusrau Khan; if that was 
gained, the battle, which had been nearly lost, could yet be won. So 
he sent the Khokar chief, Gul Chandra, to attack Khusrau Khan 
from the rear while Jie attacked him from the front. This double 
attack made it clear to Kliusrau Khan that his own life was in danger, 
whatever may happen to the rest of the army; and being quite in- 
experienced in the handling of large bodies of fighting men, he decid- 
ed to fly for dear life. This settled the fate of the battle; seeing their 
chief no more in Ins place, Khusrau’s soldiers also took to flight. Gul 
Chandra slew Khusraus chatr-bearcr and put the chatr over the head 
of Tugliluq once more. When Tughluq thought he had won the 
battle, a hostile army with elephants, half visible and half invisible, 
was seen in a depression. Isami says that it was a part of Khusraus 
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left wing, led by Sumbul Hatim Khan, which had still remained in 
its position, but according to the Tughluq Nama Sufi Khan and Kafur 
Muhrdar were also there. Like all sections of the Delhi army, it had 
both Muslim and Hindu soldiers, but the latter predominated. 
Tughluq at first overestimated its strength but had no difficulty in 
defeating it. 

Isami and Khusrau give us some idea of what befell the defeated 
soldiers. According to Isami, all Baradus, who had not fallen on the 
field of battle, were, according to the new Sultan’s orders, killed next 
day in the streets and lanes of Delhi. Whether the Baradus were a 
caste or a profession, this wholesale massacre seems to have extin- 
guished them. Khusrau says that the Musalmans of the victorious 
army seldom wielded their swords against the defeated Muslim sol- 
diers, but the Khokars, Afghans, Mongols and Mcos observed no 
restraint. Even if the lives of the defeated Musalmans were to be 
considered as guaranteed, they could still be deprived of all they 
possessed. ‘The real misfortune was for the (defeated, non-Baradu) 
Hindu soldiers, who whether dead, wounded or alive, had no pro 1 
tection. -3 Their money, horses and jewelry were seized, and the 
ranas and rawats, who had come to the battle wearing all their orna- 
ments, were the special object of plunder. Khusrau, however, adds 
that the officers of Tughluq seldom took to plundering. 24 

Tughluq returned to his camp after the battle, and all the leading 
officers of Delhi came to pay him their homage. Among them was 
Muhammad Ayaz, who brought the keys of Siri on behalf of his 
father, Malik Ahmad Ayaz. Next morning (Saturday, 1 Sha'ban 720) 

6 September 1320, with soldiers lining both sides of the streets, 
Tughluq started in full military procession for the liazcir Sutun 
Palace. Pie alighted at the gate and, promising forgiveness for the 
past, made the maliks and amirs sit by his side. The throne was not 
occupied. 

The Tughluq Nama has given us a summary of the discussion 
that followed and there are some sentences of it which the poet could 
not have composed on his own responsibility. Instead of claiming 
anything for his ancestors, which would not have deceived those pre- 
sent, Tughluq began with the blunt sentence. ‘I was a man of no 
consequence ( awara mard), subject to the heat and the cold of the 
sun and the moon. The late Sultan Jalaluddin Khalji raised me from 
a humble post to a position near to himself and I guarded him sleep- 
lessly with my sword, sharp as a diamond.’ He then proceeded to give 

23 Ibid., line 2522. 

24 Ibid., 128-32; Isami, 379-80. 
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a short account of liis career. After Jalaluddin’s death, lie was greatly 
depressed. But then the star of Alauddin’s good fortune arose; he 
entered the service of Ulugh Khan and, after his death, he girded his 
loins in the service of Sultan Alauddin. ‘Whatever promotions I have 
received since then have been due to that great monarch/ 

Here the nobles intervened. Tughluq was ignoring his own merits, 
which had brought him promotions. When Hamira Deva of Rantham- 
bhor had sent out his garrison to fight, Ulugh Khan had put Tughluq 
in charge of the army and he had put two-thirds of the enemy to the 
sword. That day was the morning of your good fortune/ After re- 
counting his other victories, they referred to his success on the sea- 
coast over a tirnian commanded by his name-sake, the Mongol 
Tughluq, and an equally large army of Rai Bombal; he had seized 
money from the Rai and imposed a tariff on sea-born merchandise. 
He had won eighteen victories before Mubarak’s death and two more 
since then. ‘God has protected you for a great work; otherwise who 
could have survived so much bloodshed and slaughter/ He deserved 
the throne. 

Tughluq was still unwilling. ‘My crown and throne are my bow 
and arrow/ He had been distressed at the way in which the Alai 
princes had been murdered. ‘The rebels had broken into the haram, 
taken some of the princesses for themselves, openly or secretly, and 
distributed others among the Hindus. Khan-i Khanan, the apostate, 
had raped many/ He had three objects in view — first, to revive Islam 
again; second, to seize the empire from this Hindu-born wretch and 
to give it to a surviving prince of the royal house; and third, to mete 
out condign punishments to the ungrateful wretches who had mur- 
dered the princes. ‘If there is any survivor from the royal family, let 
him be proclaimed; if no survivor has been left, there are many cap- 
able maliks here. I love my Dipalpur. . . For me, my sword and the 
heads of the Mongols. You look after the crown and its wearer/ 

The nobles placed their foreheads on the ground. Tughluq’s 
acceptance would be unanimous, but his non-acceptance might 
entail a civil war. So after some more discussion, they brought for- 
ward their final and conclusive argument. The work your hands 
have wrought has raised your prestige to the skies. If another man 
ascends the throne, we are sure he will keep a careful watch on you, 
and your courage being what it is, how will he be able to sleep in 
peace without fearing your spear? Under these conditions, whether 
he likes it or not, he will have (to remove you) like a thorn from his 
pillow/ They drew his attention to the fate of Abu Muslim Khura- 
sani, who had overthrown the Umayyads, placed the Abbasids on 
the throne and behaved like a loyal officer; nevertheless the Caliph 
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Abu Ja far Mansur ordered him to be killed, for he was too great to 
be a subject. The argument was unanswerable. Tughluq thought for 
some time and then acceded to the wishes of the nobles. They' took 
him by the hand, seated him on the throne and proclaimed him 
Sultan with the title of ‘Ghiyasuddin’. 

It remains to note the fate of the two leading adventurers who 
had lost the game. They were deserted by their closest friends, who 
realized that being found in their company meant certain death. 
Khan-i Khanan sought refuge in an old womans hut but he was dis- 
covered and Malik Jauna, who was sent to fetch him on the night 
following the battle, carelessly used some words about his fathers 
merciful and forgiving temper. But there could be no question of 
mercy for he had been guilty of both rapes and murders. Tughluq 
ordered him to be paraded through all the streets of Delhi; he was 
then killed and his dead bod } 7 was hung upside down from a tower . 25 

Kliusrau Khan was also deserted by his Baradus. He seems to 
have gone to Tilpat and then returned to Delhi, where he tried to 
hide in a desolate garden — probably the garden of the mausoleum of 
his former master, Malik Shadi. He was discovered on the third day 
after the battle, and Malik Jauna (now Ulugh Khan), seeing his dis- 
tressing condition, again talked of mercy . 26 On being brought before 
Tughluq Shah’s masnacL (pillow), Kliusrau kissed the ground. Why 
had he murdered Mubarak Shah? Kliusrau Khan’s answer is thus 
summarized by the Tughluq Nama : ‘The facts are known to every 
one. If that which should not be done, had not been done to me, then 
I too would not have done what I ought not to have done.’ He put 
the blame of everything else on his advisers; his own desire had been 
to place one of the royal princes on the throne; and later on, he 
wished to make peace with Tughluq Shah by ceding to him all terri- 
tory east of Palam. He went on to suggest his own punishment; he 
should be blinded and given a village to live in. But the Sultan said 
that he was bound by the principle of qasas — ‘a life for a life’ 27 — and 
asked him to prepare his neck for the sharp sword. Then the execu- 
tioner, at the Sultan’s order, beheaded Kliusrau Khan where Mubarak 
Shah had been beheaded, and threw his dead body to the courtyard 
below in the same manner. 


25 Ibid., lines 2820-21. 

26 Ibid., lines 2874-76. 

27 Ibid., line 2882. 
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I SULTAN GIIIYASUDDIN TUGHLUQ (1320-25) 

NAME AND ETHNIC ORICIN 

Referring to Sultan Giiiyasuddin, Amir Kliusrau observes in his 
Tughluq Nama: 

' Thy name was Tughluq Ghazi, the revered one, 

The Mongol chief too at that time had the same name, Tughluq 
It is unmistakably clear from this verse that Tughluq was the per- 
sonal name of the Sultan and not a tribal cognomen, as Sir Wolsclcy 
Haig has suggested. Afif confirms this when he says that Sultan 
Tughluq was the name of the first ruler of the dynasty and Sultan 
Muhammad that of the second. 2 Numismatic and epigranhic evi- 
dence also corroborates Amir Khusrau. Sultan Muhammad used to 
call himself son of Tughluq Shah; but Firuz Shah and his successors 
never used Tughluq as a surname. It is, nevertheless, convenient , 
though quite incorrect, to give the name of Tughluq to the whole 
dynasty. 

Considerable difference of .opinion has existed among historians 
regarding the descent of Sultan Tughluq. Ibn-i Battuta writes on the 
authority of the famous Suhrawardi saint of Multan, Shaikh Ruknud- 
din Abut Fath, that Tughluq belonged to the Qarauna tribe of the 
Turks, who inhabited the hilly regions between Turkistan and Sind.Si 
Apart from the fact that Ibn-i Battuta's testimony is not confirmed by 
other writers of the period, the ethnic and etymological origin of the 
word Qarauna remains obscure and later writers, who have put 
different interpretations on it, have not been able to clarify the posi- 
tion. Marco Polo considered them people of mixed parentage, whose 

1 Tughluq Kama, 138. 

2 Afif, Tarikh-i Firuz Sfiahi, 27. 

It is needless to speculate about the meaning of the word Tughluq bccJU'c no 
earlier authority throws any light on it and Ferishta’s view that the word is an Indian 
corruption of the Turkish term ‘Qutlugfi is far from convincing. 

3 Rehta, II, SI. 
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fathers were Tatars and mothers were Indians A Mzik holds that 
Qaranna is connected with the Sanskrit Karana, which means mixed 
caste, and is used for one whose father is a Kshattriva but whose 
mother is a Sudra . 3 Ferishta, who made inquiries at Lahore about the 
origin of the Tughluqs, was told that Ghivasuddin’s father, -Malik 
Tughluq, was one of the Turkish slaves of Balban and that his mother 
was a woman of a Jocal Jat family . 6 But this statement lack s confir- 
mation by contemporary authorities. 

The Rauzatus Safa refers to the Qaraunas as a tribe forming a 
special division in the Mongol army J Sultan Ghivasuddin’s being a 
Qarauna is, however, highly doubtful. In his speech before his acces- 
sion, as reported by the contemporarv authoritv of the Tughluq Nama 
of Amir IChusrau, Ghivasuddin franklv admits, what all his audience 
knew, that he was a man of no importance (atcara mard) in his earlv 
career. Unless the king had said something to this effect, the poet 
could not have ventured to make this fact the basis of his speech. 
Efforts like those of Badr-i Chach to find a royal genealogy for the 
dynast)' must,' therefore, be dismissed as prompted by flattery. Keep- 
ing these diverse opinions in view, it may be concluded that both in 
India, Central Asia and Persia the term ‘Qarauna’ was used for a 
mixed race — the descendants of Mongol or Turkish fathers and non- 
Turkish mothers. 


EARLY CAREER 

There is no unanimity of opinion among the historians with 
regard to the time of Tughluq’s arrival in India. Afif 7 8 and Ibn-i 
Battuta 9 place it during the reign of Alauddin Khalji, but Amir 
Khusrau clearly remarks in his Tughluq Nama that after searching 
for livelihood (in Delhi) for a considerable time, Tughluq was taken 
into the service of the imperial guard by Jalaluddin Khalji. The 
Tughluq Nama is silent about his coming from abroad, and this seems 
to imply that he was bom in India. He won his fust distinction din- 
ing the siege of Ranthambhor under Ulugh Khan.™ R was, however, 
during the reign of Sultan Alauddin Khalji that Malik Tughluq rose 


4 Yule’s Marco Polo, 98-99. _ 

5 Die Reise des Arabers lbn Battuta i lurch Indian and China , 9 1 . 

6 Ferishta, I, 130. 


7 Rauzatus Safa, Vol. V, 96. „ , . T , . , , 

8 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 36. Afif says that the three brothers— Tughluq, Rajah and 

Abu Bakr— came to Delhi from Khurasan during the reign of Su tan Alauddin. The 
Khalji Sultan admitted them all in his service. But this error is clearly disproved by die 


Tughluq Nama. 

9 Rehla, II. 

10 Tughluq Nama, 136. 
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in position and prestige. He must have impressed the Sultan veiy 
early by his spirit of dedication and his martial talents, because the 
svardenship of the marches, which was assigned to him, was one of 
the most difficult posts in the empire. Tughluq rendered meritorious 
services to the sultanat as governor of Multan and later on of Dipal- 
pur. He checked successfully the Mongol inroads into the country 
and effectively garrisoned the frontier towns. Ibn-i Battuta refers to 
an inscription which he saw in the Jama Masjid of Multan, in which 
twenty-nine of his victories against the Tatars were recorded . 11 
Perhaps Ibn-i Battuta's memory deceived him about the number of 
campaigns, because Amir Khusrau mentions only eighteen such 
victories . 12 No historian has given a list of these campaigns, but 
obviously some of them must have been mere skirmishes between 
the Mongols and the Indian troops posted to defend the western 
frontier. 

According to Amir Khusrau there was a brief interval of obscurity 
in the career of Malik Tughluq after the death of Jalaluddin Khalji. 
Perhaps he did not change his loyalty as abruptly as the other Jalali 
nobles had done after the assassination of their master. He entered 
the service of Ulugh Khan, brother of Alauddin Khalji, and became 
his personal attendant. When Ulugh Khan died, he joined the service 
of Alauddin Khalji. ‘It is by his (Alauddin's) favour that I have 
attained to the position you see me in’, he remarked at the time of his 
accession.^ His name is for the first time mentioned by Barani in 
connection with the invasion of Ali Beg and Khwaja Tartaq. Accord- 
ing to Isami and Khusrau, on this occasion the supreme command 
was entrusted to a Hindu officer, Malik Nayak, and Tughluq was one 
of his chief subordinates. Subsequently when Iqbalmanda made his 
appearance, Ghazi Malik marched against him and inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the invader. Perhaps it was after this success that he 
was appointed warden of the western marches and the iqta of Dipal- 
pur was assigned to him. 

Though Tughluq had risen to an eminent position during the 
reign of Alauddin, it appears strange that he did not lift even his 
little finger to protest against the high-handedness of Malik Kafur, 
who had gathered all power in his hands and had started playing the 
role of a king-maker. Mubarak Khalji, however, recognized his ser- 
vices and confirmed him in his assignment. 

Incidentally, mention may be made of a mission which Qutbuddin 

11 Rehla, H, 29. 

12 Tughluq Noma, 138. Barani, however says that he won twenty battles agtinst 
the Mongols. Torlih-i Firvz Shah!, 416. 

13 Tughluq Namet, 137. 
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Mubarak assigned to Malik Tughluq. According to Isami, after the 
accession of Shihabuddin Umar, his regent, Malik Kafur, sent for 
A mul Mulk Multani from Devagiri and deputed him to crush the 
lcbellion of Haidar and Zirak in Gujarat. He marched from Devagiri, 
but while he was encamping at Chitor, he heard of the assassination 
of Kafur. He stopped where he was and carefully watched the rapid 
developments that were taking place in the politics of Delhi. Qutbud- 
din, on attaining to power, deputed Malik Tughluq to go and per- 
suade Ainul Mulk to resume his march. But though he was welcomed 
by Ainul Mulk at Chitor, the latter’s officers were reluctant about 
undertaking any enterprise. ‘We have not seen the Sultan yet’; they 
wanted to wait for a month or so. Sensing the cause of their reluc- 
tance, Malik Tughluq immediately returned to Delhi and suggested 
that farmans and khilats be sent to eveiy officer of Ainul Mulk con- 
firming him in his post. This advice was accepted and Malik Tughluq 
succeeded in bringing round the leaders to resume their march to 
Gujarat. Malik Tughluq accompanied the army; but Ainul Mulk 
Multani remained in supreme command. Nevertheless, Ghazi Tugh- 
luq had rendered a commendable diplomatic service. 

RISE TO POWER 

In the preceding chapter Ghazi Malik’s role in organizing a move- 
ment against Khusrau Khan has been described in detail. The nobles 
acted wisely in placing the crown on the head of Ghazi Malik, who 
had proved his worth as a leader of mature experience and dauntless 
courage. According to Ibn-i Battuta, Ghazi Malik was at first reluc- 
tant to wear the crown and asked Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan to 
accept it. But when the latter, after refusing the offer added : Tf you 
do not accept, we will make your son our king’, Tughluq immediately 
accepted the crown. The version of the Moorish traveller seems high- 
ly improbable. The correct account of the reason advanced by the 
nobles and recorded by the Tughluq Nama has already been given. 
It had become impossible for Tughluq to remain a subordinate officer. 

Ghazi Malik assumed the style of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. Though 
not young in years, he was gifted with boundless enthusiasm, an 
unerring judgement, firm determination and the desire to be methodi- 
cal in all matters of administration. In accordance with the time- 
honoured practice, he reconstituted the administrative machinery, 
including in it his friends, relatives and supporters. He gave the 
office of naih harhek to his nephew, Malik Asaduddin. Another 
nephew, Malik Bahauddin, was appointed arz-i mamdlik. Malik Jafar 
was made naih-i arz. Malik Shadi, the son-in-law of the Sultan, was 
made supervisor of the revenue ministry (i ditvan-i mizarat). Qazi 
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Kamaluddin, the qaziui quzzat, was honoured with the title of 
sadr-i jahan, and Qazi Shamsuddin was appointed qazi of Delhi. 

Rising as he did from the position of a plebeian, the new Sultan, 
on the one hand, distributed honours and posts to his relatives and 
friends, and on the other, emulating the example of Balban, ennobled 
his own sons with high sounding titles. The eldest son, Malik 
Fakhruddin, was given the title of Ulugh Khan; and the remaining 
four sons were entitled Bahram Khan, Zafar Khan, Mahmud Khan 
and Xusrat Khan. Curiously enough, the names of Abu Bakr' and 
Rajab, the two brothers of the Sultan, and of his nephew, Kamal- 
uddin Firuz, who at this time must have been a stripling of fourteen, 
do not find a mention in this list. Perhaps the two brothers were dead 
by this time, and the nephew was too young to be invested with any 
distinction. We do not also come across the names of the fathers of 
his other nephews. 

Bahram Aiba was given the title of Kishlu Khan and was accord- 
ed the unprecedented honour of being addressed bv the Sultan as 
his ‘brother’. To his iqta of Uchch was added that of Multan. Tatar 
Khan, an adopted son of the Sultan, became Tatar Malik and the iqta 
of Zafarabad was assigned to him. Qutlugh Khan, son of Btuhanud- 
din, was raised to the position of naib wazir of Dcvagir. It was with 
this reconstituted machinery of the empire that Ghiyasuddin initiat- 
ed his policy of administrative reforms and the restoration of the 
royal authority. 

THE PROBLEMS BEFORE THE SULTAN 

The empire which Ghiyasuddin was called upon to administer 
was seething with innumerable thorny problems. Its vastness mili- 
tated against any uniform control of the outlying and distant areas. 
There were frequent convulsions in the provinces. Sind was only 
nominally under Delhi; taking advantage of the troubles at the 
centre, its chief, Amar, had seized Thatta and Lower Sind and had 
virtually become independent. Similarly, Gujarat had been plunged 
into a state of turmoil after the recall of Ainul Mulk Multani. The 
.efforts of Malik Dinar, Zafar Khan, Husamuddin and Wajihuddin 
Quraishi to restore order had completely failed. In Rajputana, Chitor, 
Nagaur and Jalor were some of the important imperial strongholds, 
but they were subject to unexpected attacks In’ the adventurous 
Rajput chiefs. 

In the east the loyalty of Bengal, the ‘problem province’ of the 
empire, was of a fitful character. Its ruler, Shamsuddin Firuz, a des- 
cendant of Balban, had died in 1322. Ills two sons, Shihabuddin 
Bughra Shah and Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, had revolted against 
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him during his life-time. Bahadur Shah had established himself at 
Sonargaon; on the death of his father he also seized Lakhnauti, and 
expelled his two brothers, Shihabuddin and Nasiruddin. This deve- 
lopment impelled the intervention of the Sultan of Delhi. Tirhut and 
Jajnagar were still in the hands of powerful Hindu rais and za min - 
dars. 

Nor was condition in the Deccan assuring in any way. It had been 
merely overrun by Alauddin Khalji, who was content with the 
acknowledgement of his overlordship by the rulers of the south. But 
the loyalty which they professed was skin-deep and expeditions had 
to be sent to reinforce royal authority in Devagiri and Telingana. To 
improve the situation, Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji had changed the 
policy of his father and taken the forward step of appointing his own 
officers in the erstwhile Yadava kingdom, which thus became a part 
of die Delhi empire. When political convulsions occurred at Delhi, 
Rai Pratap Singh Rudra Deva of Telingana direw off even the mask 
of outward allegiance to Delhi. In utter disregard of the agreement, 
which he had concluded with Khusrau Khan in 1318, he marched 
against the fort of Bliadrakot, on die frontiers of die Maratha coun- 
try, ejected die imperial garrison and occupied it. Also after improv- 
ing liis resources, he repelled die attacks of the ruler of Orissa and 
extended his domination as far as the Western Ghats, and from die 
Godavari to die Jalar river. The imperial audiority in Ma'abar had 
also been overthrown; though Vira Ballala of the Iloysala land did not 
show a mailed fist, he too had become virtually independent. 

Apart from diese unsatisfactory political conditions, which de- 
manded the immediate attention of the new Sultan, the administrative 
machinery was completely out of gear. The officers and their men had 
been bribed to ensure their support; both Qutbuddin Mubarak and 
Khusrau Khan had spent lavishly in order to strengthen their position 
bv satisfying die soldiers. Reckless distribution of money by Khusrau 
Khan is said to have completely depleted the treasuiy. The revenue 
svstem of Alauddin Khalji had completely’ 7 broken down, and as a re- 
sult die financial stability of die state had received a serious setback. 

Thus the problems which confronted Ghiyasuddin Tughluq were * 
not only vast in their magnitude, but also complicated in dieir nature. 
Though primarily a militaiy leader, Ghiynsuddin was quick to size up 
the situation, and through a series of bold but well-calculated 
measures, he brought die machinery of the sultanat to an even keel. 
Barani very 7 significantly observes that he achieved in days what others 
would have taken years to accomplish.^ Ilis firm and rigorous 

14 Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 426. 
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administration gave people peace and prosperity and, in the words 
of Barani, ‘they felt as if Alauddin had come to life again'. 15 

ECONOMIC MEASURES 

Soon after his accession, Ghiyasuddin addressed himself to the 
task of rehabilitating the depleted exchequer and organizing the 
finances of the empire. For this purpose he chalked out a practical 
scheme of revenue reforms, which was in essence a compromise 
between the rigour of Alauddin Khalji’s methods and the extravagant 
leniency of his successors. Barani says that moderation ( tariqa-i t tidal 
wa rasm-i mitjana ravi) was the keynote of his policy in all admin- 
istrative affairs. 13 

Although the crabbed words of Barani render it difficult for us to 
understand the details of his agrarian policy, it is possible to form 
some idea of the Sultan’s objectives. He tried to tackle the problem 
at three levels : Of the maqtas (i.e. provincial governors), of the 
muqaddams (i.e. village headmen) and of the peasants. The considera- 
tion of the welfare of the peasant was uppermost in his mind. His 
orders were to treat the peasants in such a way that wealth did not 
tempt them to raise the standard of rebellion; nor were they to be 
made paupers, because in that case they would give up cultivation. 17 
The steam-roller reforms of Alauddin Klialji had paralysed the eco- 
nomic life of the agriculturists. The burden of taxation had been so 
heavy that all the incentives to work had dried up, and they were 
no longer interested in improving or expanding cultivation. The 
advantages they had been enjoying for centuries had disappeared, 
leaving them in the grip of penury and poverty. The maqtas were 
also faced with difficulties. Decreasing cultivation and the unwilling- 
ness of the muqaddams to serve as links between them and the 
peasants, because their perquisites had been abolished, must have 
adversely touched their pockets. Such a dismal state of affairs cried for 
a change. Ghiyasuddin Tughluq rose equal to the occasion and made 
n serious attempt, to xegvriatc revenue afiaus wttYi firmness and 
sympathy. 

To lighten the burden of the peasants, he rescinded Alauddin’s rule 
of measurement ( hukm-i masahat) and the yield per biswa, and sub- 
stituted for it crop-sharing (hukm-i hasil). It was advantageous in 
two ways : First, it ensured to the producer the benefit accruing from 
improved cultivation; and secondly, it made allowances for a complete 

15 Ibid., 425. 

18 Ibid., 427. 

17 Ibid., 431. 
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or partial failure of crops. Barani, while praising this method, says that 
it was no longer necessary to take into account calamities, or differen- 
tiate between the areas which had produced a harvest and those which 
had not. But Barani is ambiguous with regard to the proportion of the 
state demand. He says : The Sultan ordered the revenue officials not 
to assess more than one in ten or eleven upon “iqta” and other lands 
either by guess or computation or on the reports of informers or on 
the statements of enhancement-mongers .’18 This cryptic sentence may 
mean either that the state demand was not to exceed a tenth of the 
total produce, or it may be (more rationally) interpreted to suggest 
that the extra-enhancement in the revenue was not to exceed one- 
tenth or one-eleventh. Considering the fact that in inaugurating the 
revenue reforms the two-fold objective of the Sultan was to afford 
relief to the peasants and also to rehabilitate the finances, it is highly 
unlikely that he would have reduced his demand to one-tenth of the 
produce. The traditional rate was one-fifth of the produce, which had 
been increased to one-half during the reign of Alauddin Khalji. But 
Alauddin’s system had also guaranteed against famine, and under 
the succeeding systems this was not possible. Though it may be 
argued that this exorbitant rate could not have been applied in the 
post-Alauddin period, it must be conceded that, in the midst of con- 
fusion, variations must have occurred. Barani tells us that Qutbuddin 
Mubarak Khalji ‘removed from among the people the heavy revenues 
and severe demands’- 19 This, however, does not mean that he abolished 
the revenue altogether. In all probability he reduced its incidence to 
some figure lower than that fixed by Alauddin. And it may safely be 
presumed that this rate must have been the traditional one-fifth of 
the produce. Ghiyasuddin gave to it a legal sanction until the proviso 
that, wherever possible, it mav be enhanced by one-tenth or one- 
eleventh. The following remark of Barani clearly shows that this 
enhancement was in the nature of surcharge over the existing rates. 
‘Land revenue was to be increased’, he says, ‘by degrees and gradually, 
because the weight of a sudden enhancement would ruin the country 
and bar the way to prosperity.’ 20 

Instructions were issued to the officers to see that cultivation in- 
creased from year to year, and that the government revenue was also 
proportionately enhanced. Increase in the incidence of taxation was 
to be gradual, and such that it did not affect the prosperity of the 
peasantrv and did not reduce its interest in its holdings. The Sultan 
repeatedly warned die revenue officials against increase in taxation, 

IS Ibid., 429. 

19 Ilnd., 383. 

20 Ibid., 430. 
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which rendered it difficult for the peasant to cultivate his holdings or 
bring virgin lands under the plough. lie laid down rules of conduct 
for the maqtas and governors regarding the realization of the land 
revenue, and took all possible precautions to save the peasant from 
their high-handedness and oppression. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughluq did not believe in Alauddin Khalji's principle 
of levelling down the village headman to the rank of the ordinary 
peasant. He realized fully the utility of their services in the process 
of collecting the government demand. They had been performing this 
duty for generations and had acquired experience and traditional 
dignity. He is said to have remarked: ‘It cannot be denied that 
abundant responsibility rests on the shoulders of chiefs and headmen.' 
So he ordered the restoration of their perquisites and exempted their 
cultivation and pasturage from assessment. But at the same time he 
insisted that ‘the chief or headman (Hindu) be kept in such a condition 
that he may not become oblivious (of the authority of the government) 
and rebellious and refractor)' from excessive affluence'. Thus, he 
accorded a lenient but firm treatment to the village headman. His 
services were utilized, his status was restored, but he was prevented 
from becoming mischievous or defiant. 

In this new set-up the practice of farming of the land revenue 
was discouraged. But it could not be avoided at the highest level, 
because the governors held their posts on farming terms; thc'surplus 
revenue (fawazil ) to be remitted by them to the treasury was a stated 
sum, and not a matter to be settled annually on the basis of actual 
receipts and sanctioned expenditures. Piecing together all the relevant 
but stray references in Barani's Tarikh-i Firtiz ShaJii , it is possible to 
form a fairly vivid picture of the rules framed for the guidance of 
maqtas and governors. The Sultan was agreeable to allowing the 
maliks and amirs 'a half-tenth or half-eleventh, and one-tcntli or one- 
fifteenth of the revenue of their own territory’. Similarly, if the agents 
and deputies appropriated half-a-pcr cent in addition to their salary, 
they were not to be disgraced, nor was the amount to be recovered 
from them by torture. But if they deviated from this norm and appro- 
priated considerable sums, they were to be subjected to humiliations 
and the disgrace of flogging and fetters, and the money was to be 
recovered from them in full. They were required to make only slender 
demands on their iqtas, and to reserve out of this demand something 
for their' agents. This modification of the fanning system cast a heavier 
responsibility on the shoulders of governors and maqtas. They were to 
see that revenue was realized without oppression and high-handed- 
ness, that excessive demands were not made from the peasants and 
that the village headmen did not pass on their liabilities to the 
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peasants. And they, in their turn, were enjoined to be scrupulously 
fair and honest on pain of being treated with rudeness and severity 
by the ministry of revenue. 

Even this hazy picture of land revenue reforms brings into bold 
relief die sound and wholesome features of the Sultans fiscal adminis- 
tration. While conceding that the rule of measurement did not altoge- 
ther disappear, and that it gave place only slowly to assessment on 
the basis of crop-sharing, it cannot be denied diat due regard was 
paid to safeguarding the interest of the producing class, and that 
steps were taken to protect it from rack-renting and oppression, and 
to guarantee to it the benefits accruing from extended and improved 
cultivation. Rules for the guidance of officers at the various levels were 
laid down, and every effort was made by the soldier-sovereign to 
enforce them effectively. We need not wonder that the income of the 
royal exchequer improved considerably and the Sultan was enabled to 
undertake schemes of political consolidation. 

REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 

Next to finances, the Sultan s attention was absorbed by the affairs 
of the army. Alauddin Khalji had created an effective war-machine, 
which had fallen to pieces under his weak successors. Ghiyasuddin, a 
veteran military leader, strove hard to reorganize die army as efficient- 
ly as possible. The key-note of his military policy was to keep the 
soldiers satisfied, economically and otherwise. Barani very significantly 
remraks that he was more affectionate towards his soldiers than their 
own parents. He saw to it that there was no misappropriation of their 
salaries and allowances. Barani’s erroneous remark that Sirajul Mulk 
Khwaja Haji was reappointed minister of war was probably due to 
his failing memory, that famous war-veteran had vanished from the 
scene and we do not find him playing any part in the campaigns of 
the reign. Much of the effectiveness of the army depended on the way 
the' horses were maintained. Ghiyasuddin rigorously enforced the 
regulations of Alauddiin Khalji with regard to descriptive rolls 
(, hultjah ) and branding ( dagh ). Within two years of his accession, 
Ghiyasuddin had so effectively organized his army that he could 
think of sending a campaign to the distant south. 

THE WARANGAE CAMPAIGN 

Having set the administrative machinery in order, the Sultan 
turned his attention to the task of restoring his prestige and authority 
in the outlying parts of the empire. Telingana claimed his immediate 
attention as Rai Pratap Rudra Deva had reasserted his independence 
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and refused to pay any tribute. The Sultan appointed his son, Ulugh 
Khan, to deal with the recalcitrant Rai. In 721/1321 the prince left 
Delhi at the head of a large army, and a number of seasoned and 
experienced officers of the Alai period accompanied him .21 lie 
traversed the distance to the Maiatha country in much less time than 
had been taken previously by any army. He stopped for a while at 
Devagiri to rest and recruit, and then resumed his march to Warangal, 
the capital of Telingana. He did not meet any opposition on the way. 
On reaching Warangal he laid siege to the fort, which was famous 
in the Deccan for its massiveness and strength. It had seventy 
bastions, each of which was guarded by a rtaik. Amir Khusrau has 
described the fort in connection with Malik Kafur's Deccan cam- 
paigns. 

According to Isami,22 the siege dragged on for about six months 
without any prospects of success. The Sultan grew suspicious of the 
loyalty of Ulugh Khan and sent weekly letters to him expressing his 
dissatisfaction at the delay. The reasons for such a misunderstanding 
have not been explained by Isami, but he exonerates Ulugh Khan of 
all treasonable designs. The garrison defended the fort resolutely, 
but with the passage of time scarcity of provisions threatened to break 
its back. The besiegers, on their part, adopted the two-fold strategy 
of a scorched earth policy and of closing all sources of supply to the 
garrison. Rudra Dcva, hard-pressed as he was, opened negotiations 
for peace and offered to pay a tribute provided the prince raised the 
siege and retired from his territory. He thought that, like Malik 
Kafur before him, Ulugh Khan would be satisfied with acceptance 
of the overlordship of the Sultan of Delhi. But Ulugh Khan’s intention 
was to annex the territory and he did not discuss terms of peace. 

Two important facts emerge from the statements of Isami and 
Barani; First, that for a month despatches did not reach the army 
from Delhi as the line of communication was broken; and second, 
that there prevailed some unrest among the imperial officers, who 
were probably tired of campaigning in a distant and hostile land. 
Ibn-i Battutas statement that the prince meditated rebellion is not 
worthy of credence; it is not supported by Barani or Isami, neither 
of whom were favourably inclined towards Ulugh Khan. The former 
blames Shaikhzada Damishqi and Ubaid for the mischief; the latter 
holds only Ubaid responsible. Isami tells us 23 that Ubaid, who was 
also an astrologer, was commissioned by Ulugh Khan to forecast the 

21 Ibid., 440. See also Futuh~ut Sclatin, Madras ed. 392. 

22 Faluh-us Solatln, Madras cd. 392. 

23 Ibid., 393. 
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date of the fall of die fort. After a week’s calculation, he predicted 
a date and offered to be executed if his prophesy did not come true. 
The date turned Out to be wrong, and Ubaid had to do something 
to save his life. So he spread among the officers the rumour of the 
Sultan’s death and said that the prince was concealing it from them 
because he intended to make a short shrift of them all. But tiiis 
statement cannot be accepted in full. Ubaid did spread the rumour; 
but how could he have convinced the great officers of the evil in- 
tentions of the prince? 

There is, however, no doubt that this rumour led to great conster- 
nation and commotion in the imperial camp and that the officers 
became restless owing to their desire to leave for Delhi. What wor- 
sened the position of Ulugh Khan further was the rumour that some 
one had been already raised to the Delhi throne. This incorrect 
rumour completely paralysed Ulugh Khan. Some of the great officers 
of the Delhi army came to an understanding with Rai Rudra Deva, 
who promised by a sacred oath on the Ganges and Somnath24 that 
he would refrain from attacking them during their retreat. They 
broke up their camp, set fire to their entrenchments and left the place 
in great haste. 

This treacherous betrayal by a section of Iris officers, at a time 
when victory was not very far off, came as a great shock to Ulugh 
Khan. He had, however, no alternative but to follow the retreating 
army. On the way he made an attempt to bring round tire disaffected 
officers, but was disappointed at their pretexts and vague apologies. 
When he arrived at Katgir, he was joined by Mujir Abu Raja, who 
sent letters to the neighbouring zamindars asking them to apprehend 
the rebels and destroy them. Many of the soldiers of Tamar and 
Tigin were put to the sword at Kalyan.25 

Ulugh Khan proceeded to Devagiri where he was welcomed by 
his younger brother, Mahmud Khan, the maqta of tire province. 
Mahmud took the conspirators and their accomplices to Delhi, where 
condign punishments were meted out to them. Some were beheaded 
and others were trampled under the feet of elephants. Another army 
was recruited at the capital and sent to Ulugh Khan with instructions 
to invest Warangal again and complete the conquest of Telingana. 
This despatch of the. second army proves that the Sultan was not in 
any way suspicious of the loyalty of Ulugh Khan, who marched with 
the fresh reinforcements against Warangal. On tin's occasion Ulugh 
Khan was more cautious and took effective steps to guard his line 

24 Ibid., 395. 

25 Futuh-us Salatin, 398-99, 
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of communications. lie seized Bidar and several other forts along 
his route and posted strong garrisons to protect them. 

Rai Rudra Deva was taken by surprise when he found the im- 
perial troops besieging him again. Though not well-equipped at the 
time, he decided to face the invader, and tire him out by patiently 
prolonging the siege. In spite of his past experience, Ulugh Khan 
could not hasten the pace of operations, and the siege dragged on 
for about five months. In the end when disease and hunger began to 
•stare the garrison in the face, the Rai decided to surrender. lie sent 
messengers to the prince begging for quarter and offering to give up 
the fort. The imperial army occupied the fort, plundered the houses 
and demolished some public buildings. The Rai with all his relations 
and dependants was escorted to Delhi by Qadr Khan. He was not, 
however, destined to bear the humiliations of captivity. He died 
before he could be presented before the Sultan; he may have com- 
mitted suicide. 

The conquests of Gutti, Kunt and Ma'abar were perhaps a conti- 
nuation of the Warangal compaign. It appears that Gutti at this time 
was in the hands of a Telugu chief, called Jaglapi Gangydcva. He 
surrendered it to Ulugh Khan. Rajamundry (Rajamahendri) was 
occupied by another imperial officer, Salar Alavi. A Fandyan chro- 
nicler places the conquest of Madura by the Turks in 1323, which 
lends support to the presumption that the conquest must have been 
made by Ulugh Khan or one of his officers, 

Telingana now became a part of the Delhi empire and Ulugh 
Khan made provisional arrangements for its administration. He 
changed the name of Warangal to Sultanpur 2B and divided the 
kingdom of Telingana into several administrative units. For the sake 
of convenience as much as from considerations of policy, he did not 
ignore local talent and utilized it as far as he could. He retained 
the old Hindu officers at their posts and accorded a generous treat- 
ment to some of the former ministers. Nor did he antagonize the 
population by acts of vandalism or the demolition of temples. Despite 
all this, the hold of the Delhi government on the region remained 
uncertain and shaky. The achievement of Ulugh Khan was acclaimed 
at the court with festive rejoicings. 

the jajnacah expedition 

Another offshoot of the Telingana campaign was the expedition 
to Jajnagar27 (Orissa) undertaken to chastize Bbanudeva II (1306- 

26 TarlkJi-I Firuz Shahi, 450. 

27 Futuh-vs Salatin, 402-3. 
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28), who had given support to Rudra Deva28 and had entered into 
alliances with the chiefs of Gondwana. Ulugh Khan left Warangal 
about the middle of 1324 and, skirting along the eastern coast, sub- 
dued the petty naiks and seized Rajamahendri. When he reached the 
frontier of Jajnagar, he was opposed by the Rai, who had a large 
armv at his beck and call. A sanguinary conflict ensued at the end of 
which the forces of Delhi plundered the camp of the enemy, took 
much booty in addition to a whole train of war-elephants, which was 
taken to Telingana and from there despatched to Delhi. According to 
Isami, the Sultan conferred a robe of honour on Ulugh Khan for his 
brilliant exploits and celebrated the victory for two or three weeks 
with great pomp and eclat.29 An inscription at Rajamahendri dated 
Ramazan 724/September 1324 refers to Ulugh Khan’s victories in 
Orissa and calls him ‘Khan of the world’. 30 

A MONGOL INVASION 

Operations in the Deccan had hardly been completed when a 
sudden tumult on the western frontier became a source of anxiety to 
the Sultan. Gurshasp, the governor of Samana, sent a message to in- 
form the court that two Mongol armies, led by Shir Mughul, had 
crossed the Indus and were pressing forward. 31 An army was im- 
mediately sent under die command of Malik Shadi, the naib wazir, 
and other officers; instructions were given to them to march to 
Samana and reinforce Gurshasp, who gave battle to the invaders at 
two places, inflicted crushing defeats on them and took a large 
number of prisoners. The triumphant army then returned to ' the 
capital where the officers were duly rewarded. 

THE GUJARAT CAMPAIGN 

Shortly afterwards there was a rebellion in Gujarat. Isami neither 
gives the names of its leaders nor indicates the place of the rebellion. 
He simply says that the rebels collected together inside a lofty 
fort. 32 In fact, ever since the death of Alauddin Khalji this province 
had only nominally formed a part of the empire. The Sultan sent 
Malik Shadi to Gujarat to suppress the rebels. Shadi soon reached the 
trouble-spot and besieged the fort. Skirmishes continued for some 
time, but in the end the garrison resorted to a trick. Some of them 
obtained the permission of Malik Shadi to enter his camp in order to 


28 Hajiud Dabir, HI, 860. 

29 Futuh-us Salatin, 403. 

30 Archaeological Survey of India, 1925-26, 150. 

31 Futuh-us Salatin, 404. 

32 Ibid., 409 et seq. 
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entertain him with their music and dancing. But the persons wearing 
female attire were soldiers in disguise, and had concealed arms and 
weapons under their dress. They took the Malik by surprise and 
stabbed him to death. This sudden development demoralized the 
imperial army, which broke up and fled pell-mell to Delhi. Ghiyasud- 
din was very deeply hurt and pained at the tragic end of Malik Shadi, 
his trusted naib wazir. Isami does not tell us his authority, but stories 
of this type have been often related by both Hindu and Muslim 
medieval historians and have to be regarded with suspicion. 

THE BENGAL CAMPAIGN' 

The Gujarat campaign and its disastrous end did not affect the 
Sultan's programme in other parts of the country. Fratricidal quar- 
rels and internecine struggles in Bengal had attracted his attention, 
and he organized an expedition to the eastern region. The circum- 
stances which favoured him in Bengal were as follows. An indepen- 
dent kingdom had been established in Bengal under Bughra Khan, 
the second son of Sultan Balban, who held sway over that region. 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, a descendant of Bughra Khan, died in 
1322, leaving four sons — Shihabuddin Bughra Shah, Nasiruddin, 
Ghiyasuddin Bahadur and Qutlu Khan. There was a fratricidal con- 
flict between the sons of Firuz, and Ghiyasuddin Bahadur’s ambition 
created chaos everywhere. He expelled Shihabuddin, who had suc- 
ceeded his father at Lakhnauti, murdered Qutlu Khan, and subject- 
ed Nasiruddin to pin-pricks. According to the Ritjazus Salatin, 
Nasiruddin and Shihabuddin took refuge with Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
and implored his help in overthrowing their unscrupulous brother. 
But Isami says that when Ghiyasuddin Tughluq had crossed the 
river Gomti on his way to Bengal, he was joined by Nasiruddin, who 
told the Sultan about his efforts to persuade his brother Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur, called Bura, to recognize the suzerainty of Delhi. Barani 
says that some nobles came from Lakhnauti and complained to the 
Sultan of the high-handedness of the ruler of Bengal. Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluq responded to their appeal and decided to march in person 
to Bengal. 

Before embarking upon his eastern campaign, the Sultan made 
adequate arrangements for the governance of tne empire during his 
absence. The unexpected Mongol invasion and the tragedy in Gujarat 
had been a sufficient warning. He sent for Ulugh Khan from the 
Dcccan and appointed a council of regency consisting of Ulugh Khan, 
Shahin (the akhtir bek) and Ahmad Ayaz. He then left Delhi for the 
east. When he arrived near Tirhut, Nasiruddin and some rais and 
zamindars of that region paid homage to him. Though Barani, Yahya, 
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Nizamuddin, Badauni and others designate Nasiniddin as the ruler 
of Laklmauti, the fact is that he had only claims on Lahknauti and 
was a fugitive from that place. He certainly did not come to Delhi 
but he might have sent some of his supporters to solicit the assistance 
of Tughluq Shah; when the latter actually arrived on the borders of 
Tirhut, Nasiruddin explained to him the recalcitrant attitude of his 
brother. 

The Sultan appointed Baliram Khan with a host of other officers, 
including Zulchi and Nasiruddin, and ordered them to march on 
Laklmauti. The rival forces confronted each other near Laklmauti 
and tlie battle opened with an attack led by Bahadur on Zulchi, who 
commanded the centre. But he was easily pushed back and his army 
was thrown into confusion. The imperial forces pursued the retreat- 
ing Bengali soldiers for some distance. During his flight Bahadur was 
reminded of a beautiful slave-girl, who had been left behind in the 
abandoned camp. He returned post-haste, recovered her, and took to 
flight again. Having crossed two or three hills, he suddenly arrived 
near a river where he got stuck up in the quagmire. He was taken 
prisoner and produced before Bahram Khan. 

The victorious army returned to the imperial camp, where the 
prisoners of war were led before the Sultan who, on seeing Bahadur, 
offered thanks to God for the success achieved by his men. Isami 
remarks that at that time, besides the Sultan, there were two other 
kings in the camp-r-one who had come to make peace and the other 
who had resorted to war and had been defeated. Bahadur was put 
in chains; Nasiruddin was confirmed as the tributary ruler of Lakli- 
nauti. Satgaon and Sonargaon were placed in charge of Tatar Khan. 
Letters of victory ( fath namas ) were read in the mosques of Delhi 
and the success of the imperial armies was celebrated with pomp . 33 A 
coin bearing the names of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq and Nasiruddin 
Ibrahim Shah points to the existence of their joint sovereignty. 

THE ATTACK ON TIRHUT 

On his way back from Bengal the Sultan led an attack on Tirhut. 
Isami says that the Rai fled to the jungles, but was hotly pursued by 
the imperial army, which lost its way and had to cut down a large 
number of trees. After considerable difficulties the invaders reached 
a fort, but it was very strong and could not be taken. The lands 
adjacent to it were laid waste and a large number of men were killed. 
Ghiyasuddin placed Tirhut under the charge of Ahmad Khan, son of 
Yal Talbagha , 34 and started on his journey back to the capital. 

33 Tarikh-i Firud Shahi, 452. 

34 Fuiuh-us Salatin, 418, 
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THE AFC II AN PUR TRAGEDY 

After his successful campaigns in Bengal and Tirhut, the Sultan 
proceeded by forced marches towards Tughluqabacl which, accord- 
ing to Isami, had been founded on the eve of the eastern expedition. 
A temporary wooden pavilion was hastily erected at Afghanpur, a 
small village at a distance of three or four karohs from the new town. 
Here the Sultan was welcomed, and he was to rest till an auspicious 
time for his entry into the capital. The formalities being over, food 
was served. The Sultan partook of it along with some of the courtiers. 
‘When the maJiks and amirs’, writes Barani, ‘came out to wash their 
hands, a thunderbolt of calamity from the sky descended upon the 
people of the earth, and the roof of the pavilion, under which the 
Sultan was seated, fell all of a sudden, crushing him and five or six 
others to death / 35 

This tragic event has been the subject of considerable contro- 
versy . 36 While Baranis tantalizing brevity docs not help us in 
examining the problem in all its aspects, Isami and Ibn-i Battuta 
supply some interesting information which needs critical examination 
before it can be accepted. Ibn-i Battuta, who arrived in India almost 
eight years after the event, built up a chain of circumstances to sustain 
his theory of evil motives on the part of his benefactor, Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq. Its starting point is a remark of Bahram Aiba 
addressed to Ghazi Malik that if the latter was reluctant to wear the 
crown, his son would be elected. This is how the ungrateful Moorish 
traveller has imparted the first touch to the picture of misundcr- 

35 Tarikhrl Flruz Shald, 432. Elliot's translation of the underlined portion a 1 * 'a 
thunder-bolt from the sly descended upon the earth’ (Vol. Ill, 235) is misleading. 

38 The problem has been discussed in all its details by Sir Wolscley Ifai" (JJIAS, 
July 1922, 330-31), Dr. Ishwari Prasad (A History of Qarauna Turks in India, 4(3 
et seq), Dr. A. Mahdi Husain (The Hire and Toll of Muhammad bln Tughluq, 60 
ct seq ) and Dr. Moinul Ilaq (Muslim University Journal, 1939: 'Was Muhammad bin 
Tughluq a ranicide?’). Sir W. Ilaig and Dr. Ishwari Prasad s'ispect Jauna Khan, while 
the last two exonerate him completely of all such charges. Dr. Ishwari Prasad has 
quoted a large number of authorities to bring borne the charge of parricide against 
him. To support his contention he draw s upon the explicit and implicit statements of 
Yahya Sirhindi, Abul Fazl, Nizamuddin Ahmad, Badauni and others v.bo confirm tie 
views of Isami and Ibn-i Battuta. On the other hand, Agha Mahdi Husain, placing his 
reliance on Ferishta. Haji Muhammad Qandhari, Bai Bindraban (Lubbut Tatcariih-l 
Hind, IO, Ms, f. 3fi) and Muhammad Bulaq (Matlubut Tahbln), has come to Just the 
opposite conclusion — namely that the fall of the pas fl ion was only an accident and 
not the result of any conspiracy. But this impressive array of authorities on either side 
leaves cut the common sense point of view. With the exception of Isami and Ibn-I 
Battuta, the other authors, cited hy the critics or admirers of Ulugh Khan, belong to a 
much later period, and each of them draws his cue from earlier works according to 
his own preferences. 
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standing between the father and the son. The second touch is fur- 
nished in ascribing treasonable designs to Ulugh Khan on the 
occasion of the first campaign to Telingana. The picture is completed 
by Ibn-i Battuta when he refers to the grant of sovereignty to Ulugh 
Khan by Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya in a state of ecstasy, and the 
prince’s lending his shoulders to the hearse of the Shaikh which, 
according to him, annoyed the Sultan. It is also reported that the un- 
bounded generosity of Ulugh Khan and the purchase of a large num- 
ber of slaves by him, had alienated the Sultan’s mind from him. 
Finally, the prophesy of an astrologer that the Sultan would not 
return from the campaign alive is cited to create an atmosphere in 
which the prince’s complicity in some heinous conspiracy against his 
father may not appear incredible. But curiously enough, Ibn-i Battuta 
has definitely stated that the pavilion was constructed in accordance 
with the instructions of tire Sultan himself. 


Isami, who finished his work in 1350, describes the episode as 
follows : When the Sultan arrived near the Jumna, the prince hasten- 
ed to wait upon him and crossing the river, appeared in full view of 
the imperial army. On seeing the Sultan, he immediately dismounted 
from his horse, kissed the feet of his father, offered prayers for his 
long life and apologized for his shortcomings. Isami, unlike Ibn-i 
Battuta, has ascribed the construction of the pavilion to the initiative 
of Ulugh Khan, who entrusted the work to Ahmad Ayaz. He goes on 
to say that the Sultan did not embrace the prince open-heartedly, 
because of the adverse reports which had been conveyed to him 
about his behaviour during his absence. The Sultan entered the 
pavilion, which had been lavishly decorated. Having taken his seat 
in it, he ordered the huge elephants to race in the yard in front of 
him. This caused vibrations in the ground and brought down the 
newly constructed pavilion. The Sultan was crushed to death undei 
it. T he narrator concludes with the condemnation of the prince, who 
is alleged to have conspired with Ahmad Ayaz to bring about the 
death of his father by making tempting promises to him. The fact 
that Ahmad Ayaz was subsequently appointed wazir by Ulugh Khan 

is cited in support of the allegation. 

Sultan Muhammad’s complicity in the death of his father cannot 
be proved or disproved merely on the basis of positive or ambiguous 
statements of contemporary or later historians. e s ou ry o 
understand the totality of circumstances in w uci ie 

occurred. If we piece together the various events, beginning \m 1 e 

Tughluq revolution and ending with the accession o i u lamnia 

bin Tughluq, we can form a fair estimate of the pro em a 

at a satisfactory conclusion. As- the akhur bek of Isasiruddm Khusrau 
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Khan, Sultan Muhammad could not reconcile himself to the new 
set-up. He fled from the court and joined his father at Dipalpur. He 
did not lag behind in the struggle which ensued, and it was in recog- 
nition of his services that the title of Ulugh Khan was conferred on 
him. He was deputed to the supreme command of the army in its 
two campaigns against Telingana. Had his father suspected his 
lovalty. he would have withdrawn him from the Deccan. Isami's 
hint to this effect is only an indication of his hatred for Ulugli Khan. 
Finally, while leaving for Bengal, the Sultan included Ulugh Khan in 
the council of regency, which would have been impossible unless lie 
had enjoyed the full confidence of his father. Moreover, he had 
already been declared heir-apparent, and as such he could not have 
been assailed by any anxiety about the succession. 

The charge of being a parricide is based on the hypothesis of 
strained relations between Ulugh Khan and his father, and a curious 
argument is put fonvard in this connection. It is stressed that much 
bitterness had arisen between Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and Sultan 
Ghivasuddin TughJuq because of the inquisitorial proceedings insti- 
tuted bv the Sultan to recover money which Khusrau Khan had sent 
to the Shaikh, and which the Shaikh was unable to reimburse as he 
had distributed the money amongst the poor. It is further argued 
that since the Shaikh and Ulugh Khan were on friendly terms, rela- 
tions between the Sultan and his son must have been unhappy. But 
the stage at which this strain arose has not been pointed out. It could 
wot have been coeval with, the accession of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq to 
the throne, because such a supposition militates against the chain of 
events cited above. Nor can it be believed that intimacy between 
Ulugh Khan and the Shaikh had developed during the Sultans 
absence in Bengal. Over and alxwe everything else, no historian lias 
associated politics with the name of the Shaikh. Following the tradi- 
tions of the Chishti sihilah, be even abstained from visiting the courts 
of kings, not to speak of dabbling in politics which was entirely 
against his nature. In short, even presuming that the Sultan did not 
entertain a friendly regard for the Shaikh, to conclude that it affected 
his relations with his own son is straining the argument too far. It is 
also not warranted by facts. 

Ibn-i Battuta’s version is based on hearsay, and the same applies 
to the statements of Isami, who clearly admits that he had heard the 
story from old men, though he is not reluctant to admit that the 
building, having been newly constructed, collapsed because of the 
vibrations caused by the running of elephants. He could have stopped 
his narrative and retained its logic, but in his frenzy to denounce 
Ulugh Khan, he added the story of a conspiracy’ unmindful of the 
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fact that he was contradicting himself. He does not even hint that 
the elephants were made to race at the instance of Ulugh Khan; this, 
according to Isami, was done at the order of the Sultan who was 
destined to die on account of an accident, and not owing to any cons- 
piracy. Isami has prefaced his remarks about the part of Ulugh Khan 
by saying that a discreet man can interpret the event like this, which 
shows that he himself was not certain of its veracity. Ibn-i Battuta, 
who wrote even later than Isami, refers only to one elephant which 
Ulugh Khan had presented to the Sultan. The moment it entered the 
pavilion, the structure collapsed, killing the Sultan and his young 
son, Mahmud. The story as recorded by him appears to be unworthy 
of credence, though he has narrated it on the autlioritv of a pious 
man like Shaikh Ruknuddin. Incidentally, it appears amazing that 
Shaikh Ruknuddin, who was on the best of terms with Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. should have taken a foreigner into confidence about this 
matter regarding the reigning monarch. Perhaps Ibn-i Battuta’s memory 
failed him or he deliberately and maliciously associated a saint’s name 
to lend an air of authenticity to his otherwise incredible statement. 

Having thus disposed of the evidence of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami, 
it appears to be appropriate to adduce some circumstantial evidence 
to controvert the charge of parricide preferred by modem and 
medieval writers. In the first place, after the assumption of roval 
authority, reciprocal affection continued between Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and his mother. Secondly, his claim to the throne was 
challenged neither by any of his surviving brothers nor by any group 
of nobles, and there is no mention of their loyal tv having been pur- 
chased by promises of rewards and promotions. Finally, Ulugh Khan’s 
nature belies such an allegation against him. He was normally kind- 
hearted and affectionate towards the members of his familv. 

The view advanced by some scholars that the pavilion was 
destroyed by lightning must be examined with reference to the time 
of the death of the Sultan. Dr. Ishwari Prasad places it in Rabiul 
Awwal a.h. 725 (or February-March 1325) which, according to him, is 
not the time when lightning is generally expected. On the other hand. 
Dr. Mahdi Husain, on the authority of Ali Ahmad Hasan, the author 
of Bflsalinnl Uns and a courtier of Sultan Ghivasuddin Tughluq, whom 
he had accompanied in the Lakhnauti expedition, places the event in 
May 1325, when hot winds were blowing and the temperature was 
very high. But Ali Ahmad does not refer to lightning. 

It is difficult to understand as to why the cryptic and euphemistic 
expression of Barani has been subjected to so much scratinv and why 
he has been accused of the charge of suppress**) veri. Perhaps he 
never intended to mean that the building was struck by lightning. Tie 
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only wanted to convey the impression that a calamitous event had 
occurred, which in its suddenness and intenstiy was like the fall of 
lightning. In these circumstances it would he quite fair to accept the 
versions of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami that the pavilion collapsed because 
it had been hurriedly constructed and its foundations were not strong. 
In fact, it was a temporary structure for a temporary purpose. But the 
motive attributed to Ulugh Khan by these historians cannot be 
accepted. They are unnatural and militate against circumstantial 
evidence. 

THE SULTAN AND SHAIKH NIZAMUDDIN AULITA 

It is said that Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq s relations with Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya, the greatest sufi-saint of the period, were far from 
cordial. The reasons for this estrangement are given as follows. Kliusrau 
Khan, on his accession, sent a gift of five lakh tankas to the Shaikh, 
who accepted them but, as was the practice of his khanqah, distri- 
buted the entire amount amongst the needy and the poor. 'When 
Ghiyasuddin Tugliluq came to the throne, he demanded back money 
from all recepients of Kliusrau Khan's favours. To this royal demand 
the Shaikh replied that since the money belonged to the public treasury 
(baitnl mat) he had distributed it among the people. This reply, it Is 
said, offended the Sultan and he became hostile towards the Shaikh. 
This seems to be a very exaggerated view of the situation. Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq had been a prominent officer of the state since the days 
of Jalaluddin Khalji and, as such, he must have known the Shaikh and 
his pious and dedicated ways of life. According to Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh of Delhi, gifts and presents flowed into his khanr/ah conti- 
nuously like the water of the Jumna . 37 But the Shaikh, Nasiruddin 
Chiragh continues, never kept anything for the morrow. He accepted 
gifts with one hand and distributed them with the other. Apart from 
this, the Shaikh had throughout maintained an attitude of superb 
indifference towards mundane affairs. He never \isited the rulers and 
never dabbled in politics. ‘While monarchs came and went', writes 
Dr. Wahid Mirza, ‘and dynasties rose and fell, while ambitious princes 
fought and contested, conspired and planned, and while courtiers 
flattered and betrayed, the saint stuck to the duty which he had 
imposed upon himself and carried on his work of spiritual salvation 
calmly and quietly in his sequestrated monastery at Ghiyaspur .’ 38 
Ghiyasuddin Tughluq could not possibly have been ignorant of all 
this, and knowing all this, he could not have resented the Shaikh's 
remarks. 

37 Khairul Majalis, 237. 

38 Life and Works of Amir Khttsmu, 133. 
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Another reason for this alleged estrangement is said to have been 
the Shaikh’s fondness of audition parties ( sama ). Amir Khurd, the 
author of Sitjanil Auliya, has given us details of the incident, which 
should be seen- in its proper perspective. From the earliest years of 
the foundation of the sultanat of Delhi, the ulama had been critical 
of the mystic practice of holding audition parties, and they had even 
prevailed upon Iltutmish to hold a mahzar on this issue against Qazi 
Hamiduddin Nagauri.39 Similarly, during the time of Ghivasuddin 
Tughluq some ulama, who were jealous of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya’s 
tremendous influence over the people, raised a great hue and cry 
against the Shaikh’s practice of holding frequent sama parties and 
presented the matter before the Sultan in such religious colours that 
he could not but convene a meeting of scholars to consider the religious 
and legal aspects of the problem. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya was 
also invited to attend the meeting and to explain his attitude to the 
ulama and convince them. Since there were certain ulama, who had 
personal grudges against the Shaikh and wanted to discredit him, they 
misbehaved at the meeting. The Sultan’s attitude was that of a 
neutral observer. The Shaikh was, however, distressed at the arrogance 
and narrow-mindedness of the ulama. When the Shaikh cited a haclis 
(saying of the Prophet) in support of his action, the ulama cried out 
that they did not want a hadis, but a verdict of Imam Abu Hanifa 
on the matter. The Shaikh was pained at this attitude of disrespect 
towards the traditions of the Prophet and, according to Amir Khurd, 40 
predicted a miserable future for the insolent ulama. In the whole 
episode there is little or nothing to suggest that Ghivasuddin Tughluq 
himself was, in the least, disrespectful to the Shaikh. The uproar of 
the ulama in the presence of the Sultan, however, may have created 
the impression that perhaps these scholars enjoyed his tacit support; 
but there is no evidence to substantiate this view and, in fact, the 
Sultan made several attempts to make them behave coolly. Apart from 
this, he was so thoroughly convinced of the point of view of the Shaikh 
that he rejected the proposal of the Qazi to declare sama illegal. 

The stoiy that the Sultan had sent a message to the Shaikh asking 
him to vacate Delhi before he entered the capital after his successful 
Bengal campaign, and that the Shaikh had remarked in reply Delhi 
is still far off’ ( Hanuz Delhi dur ast) is a later fabrication and Jacks 
contemporary confirmation. The Shaikh was seriously ill at this time 
and had given up eating for some forty days before his death.4l He 

39 Fuluh-us Salatin, 117-20 

40 Sty arid Auliya, 531. 

41 lbn-i Battuta's statement that the Shaikh had died before the accident or the 
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was more busy with God at this time than with the Sultan’s return or 
the princes future. Credulous writers of later years have given the 
entire episode of the Shaikhs relationship with Ghiyasuddin a 
complexion which has no historical authenticity. 

ESTIMATE 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq was a sovereign of uncommon abili- 
ties, clear-headed, firm and methodical. Like many other rulers, he 
rose to the top from small beginnings and laid no claim to blue blood. 
Unlike Balban he had no fictitious royal genealogy fabricated for 
himself. He depended for his position on his own merits. His rise was 
not meteoric. He gradually moved up from rank to rank, gathering 
experience and gaining insight into men and their affairs. By tempera- 
ment he was cool and calculating. In moments of crisis he stood firm 
like a rock. Though trained in the methods of Alauddin Khalji, he 
refrained from ruthlessness. He possessed a kind and generous heart, 
and was devout and God-fearing. According to Barani, his personal 
life was chaste and pure, and he was free from all those blemishes 
which tarnished the character of many medieval monarchs. 

In remodelling his administrative system, lve followed a middle path 
which combined firmness with fairness. He enacted a code of laws 
for the guidance of his officers and for securing uniformity in their 
decisions. Like Balban, he was keen on surrounding himself with able 
men, but unlike Balban he had no fads concerning purity of blood. In 
his eyes only merit counted, and not wealth or birth. lie firmly put 
down corruption and embezzlement. In order to save his officers from 
petty temptations, he paid them well. He was fair and just towards his 
people. His revenue reforms must have immensely benefited the 
Hindu intermediaries, because he restored their privileges and per- 
quisites. In his army also there was a fair percentage of Hindu officers 
and soldiers. Though faced with the necessity of placating his co- 
religionists, he was not prepared to go beyond certain limits. He did not 
hesitate in compelling the tilama to disgorge their ill-gotten gains from 
Khusrau Khan, and in this respect he treated them on a par with the 
soldiers and other persons. He reorganized the departments of police 
and justice, which inspired wholesome fear and respect in the hearts 
of the people. The highways became safe from robbers and thieves, 
and peace and security prevailed in the empire. His military system 

Sultan Is absurd. The Shafl.li died on 18 Jlahi II and the Sultan died in Rabi I of tlie 
same year 

The Shaikh's Ion;* and painful illness seems to have been stoppage of urination 
owing to the growth of the prostate gland, a disease of old age for which the physicians 
of those days bad no remedy. 
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was efficient. A seasoned soldier and a successful general, he had 
almost a paternal affection for his soldiers. 

In short, the founder of the Tughluq dynasty was a sovereign of 
wide sympathies, of firm determination and sound judgement. He was 
keen to resuscitate the health)' traditions of the Delhi sultanat. He 
gave a new meaning to the methods and ideals of Alauddin Khalji and, 
by removing the sharp edge of cruelty from them, he rendered them 
more acceptable and workable. He could not be an innovator, but he 
did play successfully the role of a preserver and consolidator. His 
achievements mark the growth of liberal tendencies in the 'adminis- 
trative system of the Delhi sultanat. 



II. SULTAN MUIIAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ 

( 1324 - 51 ) 


Perhaps no other sultan of medieval India has excited so much 
curiosity about himself and provoked so much criticism of his policies 
as Muhammad bin Tughluq. His reign of twenty-six years is a fasci- 
nating but tragic story of schemes and projects correctly conceived, 
badly executed and disastrously abandoned. His ingenious mind was 
as quick in formulating new plans as it was slow in understanding the 
psychology of the people. He could never establish that rapport and 
mutual understanding with his subjects, which was so necessary for 
the successful implementation of his schemes. He doubted the inten- 
tions of the people, and the people suspected his motives. A yawning 
gulf appeared between him and his subjects and it went on widening 
with the passage of time. Each project left its ominous trail on the 
other till at last the whole atmosphere became surcharged with bitter- 
ness and hostility. 

Notwithstanding all this, Muhammad bin Tughluqs reign forms a 
watershed in the history of the Delhi sultanat because it was under 
him that it reached its highest watermark; but then a reaction also 
set in and one rebellion after another sapped the foundations of his 
power. The Sultan strove ceaselessly throughout his reign to push 
ahead his concept of the political and administrative unity of India, 
but when he closed his eyes in death a number of independent king- 
doms had raised their heads and the sultanat had retreated to its old 
frontiers. An inevitable consequence of this tragic denouement of 
his life was that all sorts of prejudices, consciously or unconsciously, 
entered in all assessments of his thoughts and projects. He was either 
painted as an ‘ill-starred idealist’ or condemned as a blood-thirsty 
tyrant (khuni). Those who found an excuse or an explanation for his 
failure in his scholarly make-up ignored the fact that, despite all his 
academic interests, Muhammad bin Tughluq was essentially and basi- 
cally a soldier and a man of action, who spent more time on the battle- 
field than even Balban or Alauddin Khalji, and that his policies should, 
therefore, be judged as such. Here an attempt has been made to 
examine Muhammad bin Tughluqs thought and behaviour in its 
historical milieu and in all its lights and shades. 
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ACCESSION 

Since Ghiyasuddin Tughluq had already designated Ulugh Khan 
as his heir-apparent, 1 his elevation to the throne was smooth and 
without any opposition. After a state-mourning of fort)' days for the 
death of his father, he decided to celebrate his coronation at Delhi. 
So long he had lived at Tughluqabad, but now he entered the old city 
and, as a happy and auspicious omen, seated himself on the tlirone 
in the Daulat Khana, which had witnessed the coronations of many 
previous sultans of Delhi.2 The city of Delhi was beautifully and 
lavishly decorated for the festival; cupolas were erected; and richly 
embroidered and artistically decorated sheets of cloth were hung all 
along the streets, bazars and lanes of the capital. When the royal 
procession entered the city, gold and silver coins were scattered right 
and left and were even thrown on to the balconies and into the laps 
{damans) of the spectators. As the Sultan proceeded to the Daulat 
Khana through the Badaun Gate, there was a profuse rain of gold 
and silver’. 'All people’, writes Barani, ‘men and women, young and 
old, children and grown-ups, free-born and slaves, Muslims and Hindus, 
shouted praises and blessed Sultan Muhammad and filled their hand- 
kerchiefs ( dastarchas ), purses, and pockets with coins of gold and 
silver. Delhi looked like a garden profusely blooming with white and 
yellow flowers.’ 1 2 3 Barring Alauddin Khalji, such pedantic display of 
generosity at the very outset of a reign had not been seen during the 
time of an)' other sultan of Delhi. 4 

Both Isami and Barani have used this happy beginning of his reign 
as a contrast-background to the delineation of the subsequent atmos- 
phere of horror and hatred that prevailed during his regime. Soon after 
liis accession, he adopted the name Muhammad (formerly he was 
known by his Hindi 5 name, Jauna) and announced Ahul Mujahid as his 
epithet. 6 According to Isami, he assured the people of his determination 

1 The author of Tarikll-i Ma'sumi (64) says that his father had conferred upon him 
the title ‘-Cultan Muhammad Shah’ hut this is not confirmed by any early authority. 

2 Firuz Shahi, 456. 

3 Ibid., 437. 

4 Though based on hearsay, the following account of Makhduma-i Jahan, mother 
of the Sultan, as given by Ibn-i Battuta (Rchla, Eng. tr., Gaekwads Oriental Series, 
118), gives some idea of the eclat and splendour with which the occasion was cele- 
brated : ‘But she has lost her eyesight, which came about in this way. When her son 
ascended tire throne, all the ladies and the daughters of maliks and amirs, dressed 
in their best clothes, came to pay their respects. She was seated on a gold throne 
studded with jewels. AH of them bowed to her. Then all of a sudden she lost her 
eyesight.’ 

5 Futuh-us Salatin, Madras edition, 421. 

6 Ibid., 421; Rchla, 56. 
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to follow in the footsteps of his deceased father, and declared : ‘Every 
old man in my territory is like a father to me and every young mau 
is like (my brother), Bahram Khan, in my affection .’ 7 

A well-established tradition of the Delhi sultanat was the appoint- 
ment of many high officials at the time of the coronation and the 
conferment of titles and honours on poisons chosen to constitute the 
main core of the governing class of the new regime. Curiously enough, 
Barani has omitted this list of appointments, but Yahya Sirliindi sup- 
plies the necessary details . 8 According to him the Sultan conferred 
the following posts and titles at this time : 

‘Malik Firuz — naib-i barbek; Malik Ayaz — Khwaja-i Johan; Malik 
Qabul — Malik Kabir ; Malik Sartez — -Imadul Mulk; Malik Khurram 
Mubiz — Zahirul Juyush; Hamid Kumli — Raziul Mulk; Malik Pindar 
Klialji — Qadr Khan, and the iqta of Lakhnauti; Malik Husamuddin 
Abu Raja — Nizamul Mulk and the wizarat of Lakhnauti; Malik 
Izzuddin Yahya Bandat — A'zamul Mulk and the iqta of Satgaon; 
Maulana Qawamuddin — Qutlugh Khan and the office of vakil-i 
dar ; Muhammad, eldest son of Maulana Qawamuddin — Alp K han 
and the iqta of Gujarat, Maulana Kamaluddin, brother of Qawam- 
uddin — sadr-i jahan ; Maulana Nizamuddin, another brother of 
Qawamuddin — Alimul Mulk; Nizamuddin Kamal Surkh — Mukhli- 
sul Mulk; Shihab Sultani — Tajul Mulk; Maulana Yusuf — Datcarul 
Mulk; Malik Qiran — Safdarul Mtdk; Malik Begi — sardaicatdar ; 
Malik Shihabuddin Abu Raja — Malikut Tujjar and the iqta of 
Nausari/ 

For a proper assessment of the role of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
in the history of the Delhi sultanat, it is necessary to construct, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the chronology of his reign and to 
analyse his basic political and religious concepts. With the help of 
one we can follow the sequence of events, and with the other the logic 
of these events during the period of his hectic rule. 

CHRONOLOGY 

Chronology presents a very complicated problem for one trying 
to analyse the various measures of the Sultan and their reactions in 
terms of causal connections. Barani was guided by the character and 
intensity of the impact that the Sultan’s various projects had on his 
own mind rather than their historical sequence . 9 Ibn-i Battuta is 

7 rutuh-us Solatia, 422. 

8 Mubarak Shahl, 08. 

0 He frankly admits this, see Firuz Shahi, 478. 
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reliable for incidents that occurred during his stay in India, but is 
not helpful about events that took place before his arrival. The two 
versified accounts of Muhammad bin Tughluq— that of Isami and 
Badr-i Chach — are more helpful in constructing a chronological frame- 
work of his reign. The following sequence of events emerges from a 
study of all the available sources of his reign — political chronicles, 
poetical works, numismatic and epigraphic evidence, mystic records 
and accounts of foreign travellers. 

According to Barani, Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the throne 
at Tughluq abad in a.ii. 725/1325.10 Isami gives a.h. 724/1324H as the 
date of his accession and he is supported by evidence available from 
other sources, (a) Ibn-i Battuta says that Ghiyasuddin Tughluq ruled 
for four years.12 It is clear from Khusrau’s Tughluq Nama is that he 
had ascended the throne on 2 Sha'ban 720/7 September 1320. This 
would make a.h. 724/1324 the year of his death, and naturally the 
year of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s accession, (b) A farmanX 4 of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq granted to the descendants of Shaikh Hamid- 
uddin Sufi Nagauri is dated 14 Zil Hij 724/21 November 1324. (c) It 
is possible to reconcile the statements of Barani and Isami if we place 
Muhammad bin Tughluq’s accession in Zil Hij 724/November- 
December 1324 and his coronation forty days later, i.e. in a.h. 72-5/ 
1325. 

One of the earliest events of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign was 
the invasion of Tarmashirin Khan. Yahya Sirhindi gives 729/1328 as 
the date of this invasion. 1 3 Ferishta, 16 however, says that it took place 
in 727/1326-27 and his date is supported by circumstantial evidence. 
Isami refers to the conquest of Kalanaur and Farashur (Peshawar) by 
the Sultan very soon after his accession. 17 Perhaps the campaign 
which led to the conquest of Kalanaur and Peshawar was undertaken 
after this invasion in order to consolidate the position in the frontier 
areas and to create an effective bulwark against Mongol incursions. 


10 Ibid., 456. 

11 Futuh-us Sahiiin, 421. 

12 Rehla, 50. 

13 Tughluq Nama, 132 el seq. 

14 See Saroorus Sadur (Ms. in Habibganj collection of the Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity Library). It is a collection of the conversations of Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi of 
Nagaur; and since it was compiled during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlucj, it 
gives very interesting information about the Sultan. The Habibganj Ms. has some other 
valuable documents, like the farman referred to above, appended to it. 

15 Mubarak Shahi, 101. 

16 Ferishta, I, 134. 

17 Futuh-us Solatia, 423-24.- 
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The first rebellion of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign was 
organized by his cousin, Bahauddin Gursliasp. According to Isa mil 8 it 
took place two years after the Sultans accession, i.c. in 727/1326-27, 
A few months after the execution of Gurshasp, the conquest of 
Kondhana was undertaken,! 9 The campaign against Gurshasp took 
several months, because he held out for two months at Kumta and for 
one month at Mahendrag. He was arrested when he crossed over to 
Dwara Samudra. All this must have taken at least live to six months. 
Isami sa)s that the siege of the Kondhana fort lasted eight mouths. 20 
Calculated on this basis, the conquest must have been completed 
sometime in the middle of 728/1328. 

Isami says that the Sultan received the news of the revolt of 
Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan when lie was resting at Devagiri after his 
campaign against Kondhana. 21 It may, therefore, be placed sometime 
in 728/1327-28. Barani gives no date but considers it the first rebel- 
lion of the reign.22 

It appears from Isami’s account that the rebellion of Ghiyasuddin 
Bahadur Shah took place almost simultaneously with the campaign 
against Bahram Aiba, but the Sultan received the report about its 
successful suppression when he had completed his operations against 
Aiba. 28 Thus, it may be presumed that it took place some time late in 
728/1328 or early in 729/1328-29. Numismatic evidence supports this 
inference. The available joint currency of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur and 
Muhammad bin Tughluq docs not go beyond 728/1328. 

It appears from Isami that the Sultan issued orders for the exodus 
to Devagiri after his return to Delhi from Multan 2 ** and prior to the 
introduction of the token currency. 25 Isami’s account implies that the 
token currency was introduced as a measure of punishment for the 
refractory attitude of the people, who had been sent to Daulatabad. 20 
Numismatic evidence shows that the token currency was introduced 
in 730/1329-30.27 The exodus to Devagiri may, therefore, he placed 
in 729/1328-29. 

According to Isami the token currency was withdrawn three years 

18 Ibid., 42-1. 

19 Ibid., 412. Fcrishta gives 739/1218 which »•> obviously incorrect. 

20 Fuluh-us Sale tin, 432 et seq. 

21 Ibid., 433. 

22 Finis Sfiafti, 478. 

23 Futuh-us Salatin, 444*45. 

24 Ibid., 443-46. 

25 Ibid., 459*60. 

26 Ibid., 459-60. 

27 MSB, XVII, 1921, No. I, 147-52. 
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alter its introduction. 28 Numismatic evidence corroborates this. All 
the available token coins belong to 730/1329-30, 731/1330-31 and 
732/1331-32 only .29 

Ziyauddin Barani says 33 that the Sultan enlisted 370,000 horsemen 
for the conquest of Khurasan, but they were disbanded after a year 
because the treasury was unable to pay their salaries any longer. Then 
10,000 soldiers were sent to Qarachil. No contemporary or near- 
contemporary work gives us the exact year in which the army for 
Khurasan was enlisted. Still it is possible to fix the approximate 
period. The failure of the monsoon in 1333 left the Sultan no alter- 
native but to seize the grain of the Doab peasants, and when Ibn-i 
Battuta reached Delhi in March 1334, he found the citizens being 
given rations for the next six months .31 The Sultan left for the South 
in mid-winter 1334-35, to suppress the rebellion of Ma'abar, and when 
he returned after two and a half years, the ‘bulk’ — or ‘two-thirds’ — of 
his army had perished in the bubonic plague, while the famine conti- 
nued. For the next ten years the central authority was paralysed; so 
neither the Khurasan plan nor the Qarachil campaign can be put after 
1333. Now Mir Kliurd, who was born about 1310, tells us 82 in a 
passage (quoted later) that the Sultan had begun his propaganda for 
the Khurasan campaign in the year of the exodus (1329). Next year he 
issued his token currency. Its success would have given him the silver 
he needed, but its failure left him no alternative but to redeem his 
bronze coins and to disband the army. The Khurasan army must have, 
therefore, been enlisted in 1330-31 and disbanded in the following 
year. The Sultan’s relief measures, foundation of Saragdwari, etc. 
followed the outbreak of famine. According to Barani -the Sultan 
removed his name from the coins and substituted that of the Khalifa 
after his return from Saragdwari. 33 The coins without the Sultan’s 
name belong to 741/1340-41.34 According to Ibn-i Battuta die Sultan 
had stayed at Saragdwari for two and a half years. 35 This would 
mean that he returned from Saragdwari before 741/1340 and that the 
town of Saragdwari had been founded late in 738/1338 or early in 
739/1338. 

During the decade beginning in 729/1328 and ending in 739/- 
1338, that is from the exodus to Devagiri to the foundation of the city 

28 Ftrttth-us Sahtin, 460. 

29 JASB, XVII, 1921, No. 1, 147-52. 

30 Finis Shahi, 477. 

31 Rehla, 117. 

32 Siyarul Auliya, 271. 

33 Firuz Sliahi, 492. 

34 Thomas, Chronicles of the Vallum Kings of Delhi , 259-60. 

35 Rehla, 87, III. 
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of Saragdwari, the Sultan had to deal with a number of rebellions, 
the two most conspicuous being the rebellions of Ma'abar and Bengal, 
which broke out in 735/1334 and 739/1338 respectively. The inde- 
pendent coins of Jalaluddin Shah of Ma'abar date back to 735/1334,30 
and it may be presumed on that account that his rebellion took place 
about that time. The rebellion of Fakhruddin Shall iu Bengal took 
place sometime in 739/1338. This date can be fixed on the basis of 
the following calculation. According to Isami this rebellion took place 
after the return of Muhammad bin Tughluq from Daulatabad. 3 ? 
Ibn-i Battuta informs us that the Sultan returned from Daulatabad 
after two and a half years. Since he started for Ma'abar in Jamadi I 
735/December 1334-January 1335, his return would be in 737/133G- 
37. A coin 33 of Fakhruddin Shah, which is dated 737/1336-37, 
supports the above date. 

According to Isami, Delhi was repopulated after fourteen years of 
wilderness. 39 This means that the permission to go to Delhi was given 
to the people in 743/1342, but Barani definitely states that the Sultan, 
probably on account of the plague, gave a general permission to the 
people to go to Delhi when he was on his way from Telingana. Two 
or three carawans, which had stayed on there, were sent to Delin'; 
others who were happy in the Maharashtra territory continued to live 
there with their wives and children’, remarks Barani. 40 It means that 
during the years 735-737/1335-37 all those emigres of Delin’, who 
wanted to do so, had returned to the north. 

In 741/1340-1, according to Ibn-i Battuta, ‘the Sultan ordered the 
remission of duties in his empire adding that no tax should be realiz- 
ed from the people except the zakat (import duties) and ushr (land 
tax).’ 4 * 

36 JRAS, 1922, 344; 1902, 673. 

37 Futuh-us Salatin, 471. 

38 Thomas, Chronicles, 263. 

39 Futuh-us Salatin, 262. 

40 Flruz Shaht, 481. 

41 ReW*, 84. This passage needs elucidation U does not sefe, as is sometimes 
thought, to the general taxation policy of the Sultan. It deals with non-shor i*a( taxes 
levied on imports and should he read with the following statement made earlier by 
Ibn-i Battuta on pages 12-13 ; 'At the time of our arrivjl it \\ as the custom at Multan 
that one-fourth of the commodities brought by the merchants was appropriated by the 
state and on every horse was levied a tax of seven dinars. Two years after our arrival 
in India the Sultan remitted these taxes. And he ordered that nothing should he 
realized from the merchants (on-nas) except the zakat and ushr, u,hen he took the oath 
of allegiance to Abu! Abbas, the Abbasid Caliph.' In this passage Ibn-i Battuta* 
memory erred in indicating the period as 'two >ears after his arrival fn India which 
would mean 735/1335. The date given on page 84 is correct and also corresponds jo 
the latter part of his statement that it was after Ins oath of allegiance to the Caliph. 
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Three rebellious broke out when the Sultan was staying at Sarag- 
clwari — (i) the rebellion of Ainul Mulk Multani; (ii) tire rebellion of 
Shihabudtlin Nusrat Klian; and (iii) the rebellion of Ah Shah Nathu. 

The dates of the remaining events of the Sultans reign are known 
and will be given as we proceed. But this chronology of the first 
sixteen years of the reign, though only approximate, will help us in 
putting events in their chronological and causal sequence. Barani 
definitely says that he has not followed tire time-sequence, and 
curiously enough, no modern historian has attempted to put the most 
important events of the reign in their historical order. 

THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS 
AND ATTITUDES OF THE SULTAN 

The Sultans religious and political ideas deserve careful con- 
sideration as many of his attitudes were conditioned by them and 
had a bearing on many of his projects and administrative policies. 

1) Muhammad bin Tughluq possessed an unusual originality of 
mind. He was never satisfied with stereotyped solutions of problems. 
He hated traditional and conventional approach in all matters. Barani 
has referred to this quality of the Sultan s mind in different contexts, 
using different words — ikhtiraah , 4 2 when he deals with his political 
activities, and tahkimat-i mujaddid , 43 when referring to his quaint 
attitude in religious and other matters. 

2) Politically the keynote of the Sultan’s thought was his desire 
to achieve the political and administrative unity of India. He was 
anxious to liquidate the barriers — political as well as intellectual — 
which separated the North from the South. Perhaps no ruler after 
Asoka had visualized India as a political and administrative unit in 
the same way as Muhammad bin Tughluq. His Deccan experiment 
led to the rapid cultural transformation of the South. From Delhi to 
Daulatabad it was now one world. While his armies were moving 
from Daulatabad to Multan and from Bengal to Gujarat, mystics, 
scholars, merchants, poets and administrators annihilated the distance 
which, for centuries, had narrowed down the vision of the Indian 
people. 

3) When Muhammad bin Tughluq ascended the throne of Delhi, 
the Central Asian scene was in a state of constant flux. The power of 
the II Khans had declined and Timur had not yet been born. Theie 
was a vacuum in the political life of Central Asia. Could he fill in 

42 Firuz Shahi, 462-63. 

43 Ibid ., 467, 470. 77,-7 

Also 471 where Barani refers to ahhamul mujaddida tea awammil mukhtauah as 

causes of rebellions. 
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that vacuum? Muhammad bin Tughlug’s restless political spirit asked 
him that question, and got an answer in the affirmative. lie initiated 
what may very appropriately be called ‘an era of higher imperialism', 
whose spirit one finds articulate in his Khurasan project, apart from 
his other measures. Barani has very neatly expressed this aspect of 
the Sultans thought and ambition in the following words: ‘On 
account of the high ambition, which was ingrained in the peerless 
personality of Sultan Muhammad, if the whole fourth of the 
inhabited globe (rubi tnaskun )44 was brought under the control of his 
slaves, and the entire world from east to west, and from north to 
south, became the tax-payer to his exchequer, and the people of the 
world became subservient to his orders, and the cunency in his name 
circulated in the whole of the inhabited world (rubi masktin ); yet if 
some one said that some land in some island or a piece of territory 
equal to the size of a room in some country had not been brought 
under his control, his river-like heart and his world-conquering spirit 
would not have found peace till that island or that little room-space 
had been brought under subjection to him. Owing to the high ambi- 
tions, exalted aspirations, great love of honour and extraordinary 
sense of prestige that was rooted in his mind, he desired to stalk in 
the world like Kaimurs and Faridun, and to behave towards the peo- 
ple like Jamshed and Kaikhusrau. In fact, lie would not have been 
content merely with the status of Alexander (of Macedonia) but tried 
to attain to the position of Solomon so that ruling both over men and 
jins he could combine prophethood (nubuwat) with sultanat, and 
counting the king of every country as his slave, issue his commands 
from his capital both as a prophet and a sultan.’ 

4) The idea of the political and cultural isolation of India was 
gall and wormwood to Muhammad bin Tughluq. lie believed in 
close diplomatic, cultural and economic contacts with the outside 
world. The remission of many taxes on imports in 741/1340-41 may 
be read in this context. His political vision extended far beyond India 
and embraced countries up to Egypt on one side and China and 
Khurasan on the other. In fact, with the rise of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq to power a new phase began in the history of India’s diplo- 
matic relations with the world outside. One hears of embassies pour- 

44 Medieval geographers believed the earth to be a globe, but thought that only 
one-fourth of it — •Eurasia and northern Africa— to be inhabited. The sea, they believ- 
ed, covered the remaining three-fourths of the gloljc. The inhabited one-fourth {ttibi- 
maskun) they again divided into seven climes { haft ar/lim). 

43 Jins are invisible lxings referred to in the Quran. Soloman, son of David, com- 
bined the offices of the prophet and the King ami iiolh mu) and fins were under is 
control. In this respect he surpassed all other rulers. 
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ing in at his court from different parts of Asia. The Iraq embassy sent 
by Musa; the Chinese embassy sent by Toghan Timur; the Khwaraz- 
mian embassy sent by the Princess Turabak, wife of Qutlu Damur, 
ruler of Khwarazm; the arrival of Amir Saifucldin, son of the chief of 
the Arabs of Syria — all these show the extent to which foreign 
governments were anxious to establish relations with him. The 
Chinese mission consisted of fifteen men with a retinue of one 
hundred servants. It was headed by Tursi. The emperor of China sent 
enormous gifts to the Sultan, who reciprocated the gesture by send- 
ing a bigger party with larger gifts. Sultan Abu Said Khan of Iran 
(f 316-35) sent Azd bin Yezd as his envoy to the Delhi court. 

Muhammad bin Tugliluq sent Bighdan, one of his private secre- 
taries, to Sultan Abu Sa‘id with one crore iankas to be distributed in 
the sacred towns of Iraq. 46 These international contacts also brought 
with them international involvements and tensions; and it is not pro- 
per, therefore, to study the developments of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
luq’s political and religious ideas in isolation. In fact, some of his 
measures — the Khurasan project, the Qarachil expedition, the token 
currency and even the execution of certain persons 4 ? — will remain 
unintelligible unless considered in the broader framework of develop- 
ments in the eastern world. 

5) The Sultan was a very careful student of religion and philoso- 
phy. He had experienced all forms of religious attitudes, including 
agnosticism and atheism. Ultimately, rationalism became the sheet- 
anchor of his thoughts, and every religious postulate was subjected by 
him to deep and searching inquiry. To orthodox theologians, like 
Ziyauddin Barani, this rationalistic approach was tantamount to a 
denial of religion. Barani 48 makes a broad observation to the effect 
that he had lost implicit faith in ‘the revealed word’ and the traditions 
of the Prophet, but later writers say that he had even questioned the 
ulama about their arguments in support of the dogma of the finality 
of prophethood. 49 But this does not mean that he had lost faith in 
Islam. Ibn-i Battuta informs us that he constantly urged people about 
the performance of obligatory prayers. ‘His standing orders’, he 

46 For details, see Nizami, Studies in Medieval Indian History and Culture, 
Allahabad 1966, 5-6. 

47 When the Sultan executed Shaikh Ilud, a Suhrawardi saint of Multan, he told 
him: 'Certainly you intended to flee to the Turks and tell them that >ou were the 
son of Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya and that the Sultan had done such and such a 
thing to you and to bring them to fight me.' Relda, 91. 

48 Firuz Sliahi, 465. 

49 Shaikh Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dihlavi, Akhbarul Akhyar, 129; Muhammad 
Ghausi Shattari, Gidzar-i Abrar (Ms.); Saiyyid Muhammad Husaini, Jawamaul Kahm, 
175-76. 
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writes, ‘were to the effect that prayers must be recited in congre- 
gation and severe punishment was meted out to defaulters.’^ The 
discussions, which caused this misunderstanding among certain 
orthodox sections, were conducted in an entirely different spirit and 
with an entirely different objective. Al-Umari writes : ‘The t llama are 
present in his majlis and have if tar with him in the month of Rama- 
zan. The Sadr-i Jahan invites every evening one of those who are 
present to raise a point for discussion; then all of them discuss the 
different aspects of the question in the presence of the Sultan, and 
lie, like one of them, discusses with them and refutes them.’ 51 It 
appears that his mornings were also devoted to philosophic discus- 
sions. ‘I have seen’, says Ibn-i Battuta, \ . . philosophical matters 
alone being discussed every day after the morning prayers.' 5 ^ These 
discussions were not confined to Muslims alone. 

Non-Muslim scholars also participated in the discussions at his 
court. Both Isami and Ibn-i Battuta say that he used to have private 
discussions with the jogls.^ Recent discovery of Jain records has 
shown that he had close contact with Jain scholars. 54 Once Jina- 
prabha Suri conversed with him till midnight. 55 The Sultan gave him 
one thousand cows, besides a large number of other gifts. Jain scho- 
lars like Raja Sekhara and Jinaprabha Suri enjoyed his patronage. It 
is, however, surprising that he remained absolutely uninfluenced by 
the Jain ideal of ahimsa. 

6) While extremely punctilious in the performance of prayers and 
other religious rites enjoined by Islam, the Sultan was, at the same 
time, equally tolerant of other creeds and could participate in their 
religious ceremonies and festivals. He is perhaps the first sultan of 
Delhi about whose participation in the Hindu festival of Holi there 
is clear contemporary evidence. 55 Innumerable jog is roamed about in 
his territory with their Muslim followers, and he never objected to it. 
A very large number of heterodox religious groups and individuals, to 
whom reference is made by Firuz Shah in his Futuhat, could only 
have flourished in the atmosphere of intellectual freedom created by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. He is reported to have visited the Satrun- 
jaya temples at Palatina and the idol-houses of Gimar. In the Satrun- 

50 Rehla, 83. 

51 MasaUktil Absar, Eng. tr. Otto Spies, 38. 

52 Rehla, 266. 

53 Futuh-us Solatin, 515; Rehla, 199. 

54 For detailed reference see Kalipada Mifra’s article ‘Historical References in 
Jain Poems’, in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Hyderabad Session, 
1941, 295-302. 

55 Ibid., 299. 

56 Futuh-us Salatin, 515. 
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jaya temples he performed some acts of devotion appropriate to a 
leader of the Jain sangha. He is also reported to have issued a farman 
under royal seal for die construction of a new basati upasratja (rest 
house for monks) #7 The BatihagarhSS inscription announces the con- 
struction of a gow math (cow-temple) under the orders of the Sultan. 
This religious cosmopolitanism of the Sultan provided a pretext for 
men like Isami to bring charges of heresy and innovation against him. 

7) The Mongol destruction of Muslim lands in the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries had evoked two diametrically opposed re- 
actions in Muslim minds. 

(a) The mystics, with a nonchalant attitude towards political 
power, had organized the mystic silsilahs and initiated a brisk move- 
ment for resuscitating Muslim society through the moral and spiri- 
tual regeneration of die people. 

(b) A fundamentalist section led by Imam Ibn-i Taimiya (1263- 
1328) adopted an entirely different attitude. It condemned the mystic 
approach as one of pacificism, inerda and submission to an unfavour- 
able situation, and advocated a movement for the revitalization of 
Muslim society by bringing together its various constituents — peoples, 
rulers, mystics, lilama, etc. — and the revival of political power. 
According to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Ibn-i Taimiya occupies a 
unique place in die history of Islam on account of the fact that, after 
the Mongol cataclysm, it was he who indicated the lines on which 
political power could be regained and Muslim society resuscitated. 
It appears that Muhammad bin Tughluq was attracted towards some 
aspects of the thought of Ibn-i Taimiya. His criticism of the mystic 
attitude of isolation from the state and of some customs and 
practices of the mystics is in line with the attitude of die great Syrian 
scholar. Ibn-i Battuta informs us diat one of the disciples of Ibn-i 
Taimiya, Maulana Abdul Aziz Ardbili, had visited die court of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq and the Sultan was so deeply impressed 
by him diat lie had kissed his feet in the durbar # 9 

His attitude, which developed under these influences, found ex- 
pression in his declaration that religion and state are twins 60 — a 
remark intended primarily against the mystics who had developed a 
tradition of isolation from the state under the excuse that die state 

57 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1941, 296. 

58 See, Hira Lai, Descriptive Lists of Inscriptions in Central Provinces and Bcrar, 
Nagpur, 1916, 50. 

59 Rehht, 70. ' 

CO Siuantl Auliya, 196. Barani puts the same idea differently when he says that he 
wanted to combine prophethood with kingship [badshahi ra ha paygham-bari jama 
kunad), Firuz Sliahi, 459. 
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did not represent religion. In a coin issued by him as early as 727/ 
1326-27 he calls himself Muhi-i Surman-i Khalim tin Nabi’in 61 (Revi- 
ver of the Traditions of the Last of the Prophets). 

It would, however, be incorrect to think that he completely 
subscribed to the thought of Ibn-i Taimiya or identified himself with 
it. lie seems to have asked Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri to 
write a book on mysticism specifically for him He was himself the 
disciple 63 of Shaikh Alauddin, a grandson of Shaikh Fariduddin 
Ganj-i Shakar. Shaikh Alauddin was known for his aversion towards 
worldly power and materialistic pursuits. Obviously, the Sultan and 
his pir (religious guide) stood on antipodes, but the mere fact that he 
turned to him for spiritual solace shows that he had, in spite of all 
that he did against the mystics, a deep and genuine respect for the 
mystics and their piety. lie is even reported to have kissed the feet of 
Shaikh Ruknuddin Multani, 6 * and accepted his intercession for 
forgiving the people of Multan after crushing the rebellion of Bahram 
Aiba Kishlu Khan. 63 Muhammad bin Ttighluq was the first sultan of 
Delhi to visit the grave of Shaikh Muinuddin Chishti at Ajmer, 60 
and the grave of Salar Mas'ud Ghazi at Bahraich. He distributed 
enormous gifts to the guardians of the mausoleum of Salar Mas'ud. 6 " 
Besides, he constructed mausoleums over the graves of Miran Mulhim 
at Badaun, Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya at Delhi, Shaikh Ruknuddin 
Abul Fath at Multan, Shaikh Alauddin at Ajudhan 66 and many other 
contemporary and earlier saints. 

Taking all aspects of the Sultans thought and behaviour into 
consideration, it may be stated that he was not against mysticism as 
such, but did not approve of the mystic attitude of isolation from the 
state and wanted the sufis to make their talent available to the state 
in its various plans and projects. He was anxious to absorb as many 

61 Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 211. The assumption of 
this title by the Sultan assumes added significance when it is recalled that at one 
time he had c\errised his mind over the arguments one could advance in support of 
the Muslim doctrine aliout the finality of the Prophet. Unfortunately, the ultima did 
not attempt to satisfy the curiosity of his mind by cogent reasoning, they challenger! 
his motives and condemned him. See Gufror-l Ahrar (Ms.). 

62 Maktubat (Ms.). 

63 Stynrul Anfiya, 196; Rehiu. 20 (but Ilm-i Battuta’s memory errs when he gives 
fifs name as Fariduddin). The Sultan’s attachment with the mystic house of Ajudhan 
is mentioned in Sirot-i Firuz Sliahi (f. 10) also. For Sliailh Alauddin’s piety and 
popularity, sec IJarani, Firuz Shahl, 347. 

64 Ftrfuh-tit Salatin, 439. 

63 Ibid., 443; Firuz Slmhi, 479. 

66 Ftrtuh-ut Salatin, 466. 

67 Barani, Firuz Shahi, 491. 

68 Nizami, Salatin-i Delhi lay Mazhabi TUtfhanat, 375-76. 
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mystic families in iiis administration as possible, and if bis policy, 
according to which he gave his sisters and daughters 09 in marriage’ 
to religious families, had succeeded, a new and very incongruous 
element would have appeared in the governing class. 

8) The Sultan believed in offices being open to talent. He dis- 
pensed with whatever considerations of birth had persisted in the 
administration and appointed low-born persons to the highest offices 
in the administration. Barani, in whom hatred for persons he con- 
sidered to be low-born amounted to an incurable disease, writes : 
‘The Sultan talked as if he hated low-born people more than he hated 
idols. Nevertheless, I have seen him promoting Najba, the low-born 
son of a musician, to such an extent that he rose higher in status 
than many maliks, for Gujarat, Multan and Badaun were put in his 
charge. Similarly, he raised ^ziz Khummar (the vintner), and his 
brother, Firuz Hajjam (the barber), Manka Tabbakh (tire cook), 
Masud Khummar (the vintner), Laddha Baghban (the gardener) and 
many other jems of low-birth (jaicahir-i latrah) to a high status and 
gave them offices and territories. He gave Shaikh Babu, the son of a 
Nayak weaver, a position near to himself and elevated the rank and 
position of such a low-born man among mankind. He assigned the 
ministry of revenue (diwan-i wizard) to Pera Mali (the gardener), the 
lowest of the low-born and mean-born men of Hind and Sind, and 
placed him over the heads of maliks, amirs, walls and governors 
( maqtas ). He assigned to Kishen (Krishna) Bazran Indri, who was tire 
meanest of the mean-born, the territory of Awadh. To Muqbil, the 
slave of Ahmad Ayaz, who in appearance and character was a shame 
for all slaves, he gave the governorship ( wizarat ) of Gujarat, which 
had been a post for great khans and wazirs. It was strange how he 
gave high offices and governments of extensive territories and great 
provinces to men of low and mean birth.’ 70 

The professions indicated in the above surnames are the ancestral 
professions of the officers mentioned; the officers themselves, it has to 
be assumed, were highly educated and efficient men. The matter is 
clarified by Barani himself when in his Fatawa-i Jahandari (Advice 
XI) he advocates that ‘low-born people are not to be taught reading 
and writing, for plenty of disorders arise owing to the skill of the 
low-born in knowledge. The disorders into which the. affairs of the 
state are thrown are due to the acts and words of the low-born, who 
have become skilled. For, on account of their skill, they become 

69 The Sultan gave one of his daughters in marriage to a grandson of Shaikh 
Hamiduddin Sufi of Nagaur ( Saroorus Sadur, Ms.), and another daughter to Maulana 
Yusuf ( Mubarak Shahi, 98). 

70 Ff ruz Shahi, 505. 
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governors (icaft), revenue-collectors (amils), auditors (mutasarrif), 
officers {farman-deh ) and rulers (farman-rawa).’ 7 ^ This policy of the 
Sultan was bound to cut across the interests of certain families, which 
had looked upon all offices as their sole monopoly. 

9) The Sultan believed that only by giving a broad base to his 
administration could he consolidate the foundations of his power. A 
government to be stable should be conterminous with its subjects — if 
all sections of the Muslims had to be taken into the administration, it 
was equally necessary to admit Hindus to the highest offices of the 
government. With some such notion he appointed Hindus to some of 
the highest offices, as will be pointed out as we proceed 72 Besides, 
he patronized Hindu scholars and poets. According to Shihabuddin 
al'Umari there were one thousand poets of Arabic, Persian and 
Hindi at his courts 

It is with reference to these basic concepts of the Sultan that 
some of the prejudices and antipathies of the historians of the period, 
as well as some of the important sections of medieval society, can be 
explained and analysed. Our chief authority for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, Ziyauddin Barani, who was a reactionary in politics and a 
traditionalist in religious matters, could hardly appreciate the objec- 
tives of a ruler, who belonged to an entirely different category, being 
a progressive in religion and an innovator in politics. It is only in the 
interplay and interaction of these trends of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
thought that an assessment of his policies can be attempted. 
INVASION OF TARMASHIRIN 

Isami gives a graphic account of the invasion of Alauddin Tarma- 
shirin Khan but it is disfigured by poetic exaggerations and his per- 
sonal vendetta against Muhammad bin Tughluq. One day, he says, 
a messenger came rushing from Multan and reported that a Mongol 
storm had burst in Sind and was spreading thick and fast. The Sultan 
started making immediate preparations to repulse the attack and 
summoned contingents from different parts of the empire. From Sin 
to the hills of Jud (Salt Range) the entire area looked like a military 
camp. The army had not yet come into motion when reports began 
to pour in saying that the Mongols had reached Meerut and were 
plundering the area. The Sultan despatched Yusuf Bughra to Meerut 
with ten thousand mounted soldiers and instructed him to make a 
surprise attack on the enemy; and if the enemy advanced further, he 

• 71 Professor M. Habib and Mrs. Afiar Salim Khan : Political Theory of the Delhi 
Sultanat, 49. 
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was to attack it from the rear while the Sultan attacked it from the 
front. When the actual combat began, the Indian soldiers were 
struck with giddiness on account of the terrible roar made by the 
Mongol bugles. Despite this serious affliction, however, the forces of 
Delhi achieved a victory over Tarmashirin and repulsed his attack.^ 
This was the first and the last foreign invasion that Muhammad bin, 
Tughluq had to face during his reign. Unlike Balban and Alauddi^ 
Khalji, he had to deal with no recurring Mongol problem. His ener- 
gies were consumed in dealing with internal rebellions. 

Yahya Sirhindi says that the Sultan went in pursuit of Tarma- 
shirin up to Kalanaur and garrisoned that frontier post and placed it 
under Malik Mujiruddin Abu Raja 75 

Ibn-i Battuta gives a detailed account 76 of Tarmashirin, which is 
entirely different from all Indian accounts, and the only way to 
reconcile it with the accounts of Isami, Yahya Sirhindi and other 
Indian chroniclers is to assume that the second Tarmashirin was a 
pretender. 

Ibn-i Battuta says that while coming to India he had stayed at 
Bukhara for two months as a guest of Tarmashirin. At that time 
Tarmashirin was at the height of his power; he ruled over an exten- 
sive dominion and large armies were at his beck and call. Two years 
after his arrival in India, Ibn-i Battuta came to know that as a 
punishment for violating the ijasas of Chengiz, people swore alle- 
giance to a cousin of Tarmashirin, Bazan Aghul, and deposed him. 
Tarmashirin came to India and started living in Sind without disclos- 
ing his identity. Imadul Mulk Sartez, the governor of Multan, suc- 
ceeded in discovering him and reported the matter to the Sultan. 
The Sultan’s physician, who had formerly served Tarmashirin, was 
sent to confirm his identity. He recognized him by the scar of an 
abscess which he had treated. Ahmad Ayaz and Qutlugh Khan warn- 
ed the Sultan of the political dangers involved in the presence of such 
a dignitary in the country. Muhammad bin Tughluq was also alarmed. 
He summoned the pretender to his court and when he arrived, the 
Sultan angrily addressed him: ‘O son of a prostitute! How could you 
lie and say that you are Tarmashirin, whereas Tarmashirin has been 
killed and here is with us the guardian of his grave.’ 7 ' According to 
Central Asian historians, Tarmashirin tried to fly to Ghazni but was 
captured and sent to Bazan, who put him to death in 1332. Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq must have been informed of the correct facts. The 

74 Futuh-us Safotin, 462-65. 
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76 RchJa, 254-56. 
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words attributed to him by Ibn-1 Battuta clearly show that the Sultan 
knew that he was dealing with a Mongol pretender, who found it 
profitable to hint that he was Tarmashirin Khan. The pretender was 
expelled from India. 

CONQUEST OF KALANAUR AND FARASHUR 

(peshawar) 

Soon after his accession, 7 ® Muhammad bin Tughluq led a cam- 
paign to Kalanaur and Peshawar. In all probability it was undertaken 
after the invasion of Tarmashirin. He paid his soldiers one year’s 
salary in advance and ordered them to equip themselves with all 
necessary weapons, horses, etc. He then marched towards Lahore 
and reached-thcre after two months. He stayed at Lahore but ordered 
the army to continue its march to Peshawar. His aim was to garrison 
the frontier region against the Mongols, who were entrenched all 
along the area and used to plunder Indian territory. ‘In that 
year’, remarks Isami, 'contrary to what had happened in earlier 
years, Indian soldiers pillaged Mongol territory. <9 Kalanaur and 
Peshawar were conquered and the Khutba was read in the name of 
the Sultan. Since no cereals were available there, and the soldiers 
had to live on the animals they hunted, they soon got disgusted with 
the place. The army rejoined Muhammad bin Tughluq at Lahore. 
For two or three months the Sultan staved at Lahore and set the 
affairs of the frontier region in order and brought to book many re- 
calcitrant elements. He then returned to Delhi. According to Isami, 
for two years he was extremely kind and affectionate towards the 
people but later on his attitude began to change.® 0 

REBELLION OF BAIIAUDD1N CURS HAST 

Yahya Sirhfndi says that it was the first rebellion during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq.® 1 

Gurshasp was a cousin of the Sultan.®^ According to Ibn-i Battuta 
he refused to swear allegiance to Muhammad bin Tughluq after the 
death of Ghiyasuddin,® 5 but Isami says that Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had conferred on him the title of Gurshasp and sent him to Sagar, 

78 Isami definitely says 'dar aghaz-l tnulk", Fuluh-ui Solatia, 423. 
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where he attained to great fame 84 He rebelled when he realized 
that a change had taken place in the character and temperament of 
the Sultan 85 Baraui, perhaps owing to his failing memory, says 
nothing of this rebellion. 

Khwaja-i Jalian Ahmad Ayaz was directed to proceed against 
Gurshasp from Gujarat and take with him senior maliks, like Qawa- 
muddin, Qutbul Mulk, Tatar Ashraful Mulk and others .86 ‘The Sultan 
sent against him , Ibn-i Battuta states, ‘troops which contained great 
amirs like Malik Mujir (Mujiruddin Abu Raja); and the wazir, 
Khwaja-i Jahan, was the commander-in-chief .’87 

When Gurshasp heard about the approach of the imperial arm)', 
he immediately crossed the Godavari and moved westwards from 
Devagiri. Here the encounter took place. Gurshasp attacked the centre 
led by Ahmad Ayaz and crippled it, but before he could take 
advantage of this, one of his comrades, Khizr Bahram, deserted him 
and joined the troops of Abu Raja. This desertion proved disastrous 
and turned Gurshasp’s initial victory into a defeat. He, however, 
saved himself and his family by crossing the river and flying to Sagar, 
from where he left with his family to seek refuge with the Rai of 
Kampila. The Rai, brave and chivalrous as he was, readily agreed to 
give him asylum. ‘You have done well’, he told Gurshasp, ‘in coming 
to me and I am prepared to lay down my own life to save yours. So 
long as a single artery functions in my body, I won’t allow any one to 
touch you .’88 These were brave words, sincerely uttered and scrupu- 
lously carried out. 

Hotly pursuing Gurshasp, the forces of Delhi reached Kampila. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq himself marched to Daulatabad and sent 
reinforcement to Kumta (the fortress of Kummata). Gurshasp and the 
Rai of Kampila came out twice to give battle, but eventually decided 
to shut themselves up in the fortress. For about two months the fight- 
ing went on, but then the position of the garrison became untenable, 
and the royal army succeeded in forcing its way into the fortress. 
Gurshasp and his host, the Rai of Kampila, then left for Husdarg 
(Anegundi). The forces of Delhi pursued them and besieged that 
fortress also. For about a month they bravely defended themselves, 
but ultimately tire royal army made a violent attack and captured 
the fortress. 

The accounts of Ibn-i Battuta and Isami vary in certain details at 

84 Futuh-us Salalin, 424. See also Ferishla, I, 135. 

85 Futuh-us Salatin, 424. 
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this point, but there is no real contradiction in their statements and 
taken together they complete the picture. According to Ibn-i Battuta, 
the Rai told Gurshasp : ‘You see how things have developed. In these 
circumstances I have resolved to perish with my family and followers. 
You had better go to such and such a ruler and stay with him. He will 
defend you.* The Rai sent some one with Gurshasp to conduct him 
to the territory of the other Rai. 89 According to Isami, Gurshasp had 
kept four horses in readiness for his escape. He seated his family on 
them and very skilfully came out of the fortress and killed everybody 
who chased him. 90 

The Rai of Kampila, on his part, was determined to fight to the 
finish. He performed the rite of fatihar — burnt all his property, wives 
and daughters; 91 and then fought the last and the most desperate 
battle with the royal forces and died fighting on the battle-field. 
When Ahmad Ayaz occupied Anegundi, he directed one of its lead- 
ing inhabitants to identify the persons who had been killed and 
whose bodies lay on the battle-field. When the man looked at a ‘head 
dotted like a flower with shafts’, he shrieked as if in deep agony. 
This is the head of our Rai’, he told the anxious inquirers. Ahmad 
Ayaz ordered the head be placed in a tray of gold and the skin to be 
severed from the body and filled with straw.®2 Eleven sons of the 
fallen Rai were captured and taken to the Sultan, who treated them 
exceedingly well ‘in consideration of their good descent and the noble 
conduct of their father. All of them embraced Islam. Ibn-i Battuta 
met three of them, Nasr, Bakhtiyar and Abu Muslim, and developed 
a friendship with Abu Muslim, who was known as muhrdar, because 
it was his duty to seal the water which the Sultan used to drink. 90 
That Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq selected him for such a delicate 
and responsible duty shows the high appreciation he had for the 
fallen Rai’s steadfastness, chivalry and loyalty to a guest. 

Gurshasp was not destined to succeed. Ibn-i Battuta does not 
mention the name of the Rai with whom he sought shelter after the 
fall of Anegundi, but informs us that the Rai told him that he could 
not repeat the mistake of the Rai of Kampila and made him over to 
the imperial army. 94 Isami says that the Rai was Ballala 93 (i.e. Vira 
Ballala III, also called Bilal Deva, the Hoysala Rai of Dwara Samudra). 

89 Rehla, 97. 
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Gurshasp was put in heavy chains and sent to the Sultan, who 
ordered that he be flayed alive and his skin be stuffed with chaff and 
straw and paraded throughout the country . 96 According to Ibn-i 
Battuta, 'The sultan ordered him to be taken to his female relations, 
who abused him and spat on his face; and then he had him flayed 
alive. A part of his flesh was cooked with rice and sent to his wife 
and children; the rest, put together in a tray, was placed before a 
female elephant, who refused to eat it.’ 9 " Ibn-i Battuta further says 
that when the stuffed skin reached Sind, its governor, Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan, ordered it to be buried 98 and this was disapproved by 
the Sultan. 

This inhuman treatment of Gurshasp’s dead body created horror 
and hatred against the Sultan in the public mind. What the Sultan 
wanted to act as a deterrent to future rebellions in fact provided an 
incentive for them. Kishlu’s rebellion is perfectly understandable in 
this context. 

The only silver lining to the cloud in the operation against 
Gurshasp is the spirit of religious tolerance and broad-mindedness 
displayed by the Sultan’s officers. During this time some soldiers 
damaged the Siva-linga and the temple of Madhukeshwar at 
Kalyan . 99 Thakkura Mala, a trustee of the temple, waited upon 
Ahmad Ayaz and requested him to reinstate the idol. Ahmad Ayaz 
issued an order, saying : 'Since worship in the temple is the religious 
duty of the petitioners, they should follow it.’ The Kalyan inscription 
brings to light the Sultan’s policy of religious freedom 109 to his non- 
Muslim subjects. 

CONQUEST OF KONDHANA 

Kondhana or Singarh stood in the vicinity of Devagiri and was 
held by Nag Nayak. Muhammad bin Tughluq marched against the 
fortress from Devagiri. The Rana stood the siege for eight months but 
could not hold out further and submitted. The Sultan appreciated his 
surrender and honoured the Rana by bestowing a cjaba and a 
kulah 101 on him. 


96 RehJa, 96; Futuli-us Salatin, 431. 
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REBELLION OF BAH RAM A I B A 

Isami says that the Sultan was resting in Devagiri 10 - after his suc- 
cessful Kondhana campaign when he was informed about the insur- 
rection of Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan in Multan. He immediately set 
off for Delhi and by forced marches reached there within a short 
time. He did not march to Multan immediately but relaxed for about 
a month in Delhi and made the necessary preparations. Here he gave 
orders for the construction of a huge tent {bargah). A pulpit was 
placed in it for him and a feast was arranged to which all sorts of 
people were invited. The Sultan first asked Jalal Husain to deliver a 
speech and then himself ascended the pulpit and addressed the 
audience. Later some musicians entertained the people. The Sultan 
also distributed trays full of gold to the invitees. Isami gives all these 
details but says nothing about the main theme of the Sultans exhor- 
tations. He makes a cryptic and evasive remark with reference to his 
speech and says that the Sultan did hypocritical talking to his people. 
Perhaps it was on this occasion that the Sultan began to think in 
terms of a second administrative centre in the South. Thus alone he 
could meet effectively the situations arising in the far-flung parts of 
the empire. 

Aiba's rebellion was, in fact, the first serious protest against the 
policy of draconian punishments initiated so early in his reign by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Ibn-i Battuta says that the Sultan was dis- 
pleased with him because he had ordered the burial of the corpse of 
Bahauddin Gurshasp, which was being paraded throughout the 
empire. The Sultan summoned Kishlu Khan, but he declined to come 
and rose in rebellion. 10 ^ Yahya Sirhindi says that Ali Khattati was 
sent by the Sultan to bring Aiba’s family to Devagiri, Ali Khattati 
was harsh and uncouth in his dealings with Bahram Aiba, a veteran 
noble and military leader of great reputation and standing and a 
close friend of Tughluq Shah. He made Aiba sit in his court and 
reproached him in strong words. He even rebuked Laula, a son-in- 
law of Bahram, in these words: 'Why do you not despatch your 
dependants? You desire that they should not go. Yo are acting 
villainously.’ Laula’s patience was exhausted. He pulled Ali Khattati 
down (from his horse) and killed him. Matters now took a serious 
turn and Bahram had no alternative but to rebel. 1W 
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The Sultan inarched from Delhi against Bahrain Aiba. The battle 
was fought near Abuhar. The Sultan placed Shaikh Imaduddin, 
brother of Shaikh Ruknuddin Multani, under the royal canopy in 
order to deceive the enemy. The trick worked. Bahrain mistook 
Imaduddin for the emperor, and having killed him, dispersed and 
relaxed. Thereupon the Sultan, who was hiding in an ambush, came 
out and completely crushed the army of Bahrain. Bahram was de- 
capitated and his head was brought before the Sultan. The Sultan 
then thought of punishing the people of Multan by ordering a mass- 
massacre. When Shaikh Ruknuddin came to know of the Sultan’s 
intention, he went to him with bare head and bare feet 105 and 
sought his forgiveness. The Sultans wrath cooled down and he 
granted mercy to the people. 

KAMALPUR INSURRECTION 

According to Ibn-i Battuta the other insurrection that broke out 
at this time was of the inhabitants of Kamalpur in Sind. The Sultan 
sent Khwaja-i Jahan to crush the rebellion. ‘I was informed by a 
jurist’, writes Ibn-i Battuta, 'that the qazi and the khatib of Kamalpur 
were brought before the wazir and the latter ordered them to be 
flayed alive. “Kill us”, they said, “in any other fashion”. “Why” the 
wazir inquired, “are you to be killed at all?” “On account of our dis- 
obedience”, they replied, “to the Sultan’s order.” “How, then,” the 
wazir remarked, “can I myself act contrary to his orders? Verily, he 
has ordered me to kill you in this veiy fashion.” ’ 10 ° 

REBELLION OF GHIYASUDDIN BAHADUR 

Almost simultaneously with the campaign against Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan the rebellion of Ghiyasuddin Bahadur, known as Bura, 
took placed 07 According to Ibn-i Battuta, Bura had been detained in 
Delhi as a prisoner by Ghiyasuddin Tughluq. Muhammad bin 
Tughluq set him free after his accession, and conferred upon him and 
his own step-brother, Bahram Khan, the governments of Lakhnauti 
and Sonargaon respectively. The Khutba at Lakhnauti was to be read 
and the coins were to be struck in the names of both Bura and the 
Sultan. It was also decided that Bura would send his son, Muham- 
mad, known as Barbat, as a hostage to Delhi. Bura carried out all the 
instructions of Delhi but politely declined to send his son, under the 
pretext that his son was not prepared to obey his orders. The Sultan 
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sent an army under Duljiut Tatari and instructed his brother, 
Bahram Khan, also to deal with Bura . 108 

According to Isami, the Sultan was on his way back from Multan 
and had reached Dipalpur when a courier came from his brother, 
Bahram, governor of Sonargaon, and informed him that Bura had 
revolted at Lakhnauti and caused much bloodshed and confusion. 
He was challenged and defeated. He fled towards a river but his 
horse got stuck in the mud. He was captured and flayed alive. His 
stuffed skin was sent with the fath nama (message of victory). The 
Sultan ordered celebrations of this victory for forty days in Dipalpur, 
and the sldns of Bura and Aiba Kishlu Khan ‘were displayed from a 
height like two kernels in one shell ’. 1 05 This rebellion took place in 
730 / 1330 - 1 . 

EXODUS TO DEVACIRI 

One of the most grossly misunderstood measures of the Sultan 
was his attempt at creating an effective administrative centre in the 
Deccan. The nature of the experiment, the extent of the exodus it 
necessitated and its reactions and after-effects — all these topics 
deserve unbiased appraisal, since much of the misunderstanding has 
been due to the subjective statements made by contemporary 
chroniclers. 

I. Motives: 

Different motives have been ascribed by various historians to 
Muhammad bin Tughluq for his Deccan experiment. 

(a) Barani says that the Sultan made Devagiri his daml mulk (or 
capital) because he thought that it was more centrally situated and 
was equidistant from Delhi, Gujarat, Lakhnauti, Satgaon, Sonargaon, 
TiJang, Ma'abar, Dwara Samudra and Kampila . 110 Apart from the 
geographical inaccuracy of this statement, the point cannot be ignor- 
ed that if Devagiri could not be controlled from Delhi, neither could 
Delhi be controlled from Devagiri. Nevertheless, Barani’s observation, 
as usual, is helpful in understanding the basic motive of the Sultan— 
effective administrative control of the South. 

(b) Ibn-i Battuta, who came to India nearly five years after the 
Deccan experiment of the Sultan, writes : ‘One of the most serious 
reprehensions against the Sultan is that he forced the inhabitants of 
Delhi into exile. The cause of it was this. They used to write letters 
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containing abuses and scandals, and they would seal the letters, writ- 
ing on the cover — By the head of His Majesty none except His 
Majesty should read this letter.” These letters they used to throw into 
the council-hall in the course of the night. When he tore them open, 
the Sultan found abuses and scandals in the contents. So he resolved 
to lay Delhi waste.Tll But the very next sentence that the African 
traveller writes after this contradicts him : ‘He (the Sultan) bought 
die houses and dwellings from all the inhabitants of Delhi and paid 
the price for them. H 2 A punitive action could not possibly be accom- 
panied by such fair bargaining. The incident of throwing letters, if 
at all true, must have been the effect and not the cause of the exodus 
of the people to Devagiri. 

(c) Isami says that since the Sultan was suspicious ( badguman ) of 
the people ( khalq ) of Delhi, he thought of driving them out in the 
direction of Maharashtra in order to break their power.11 3 Isami’s 
narrative leaves the impression that he is often at pains to prove and 
develop his theory that a deep animosity existed between the Sultan 
and the people, and that the Sultan was guided by his animus against 
the people in all his projects. Such an approach can only blur a cor- 
rect historical perspective. 

(d) It was in all probability during, or immediately after, his 
campaign against Bahauddin Gurshasp in the Deccan that Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq realized the urgent need of having a strong 
administrative centre in the South to cope effectively and instan- 
taneously with all situations that arose in that region. His councillors 
suggested Ujjainll 4 for that purpose but his decision went in favour 
of Devagiri. To the beauties of Devagiri and its claim to a pride of 
place in the cities of the world, the attention of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq had already been drawn by the poet, Amir Khusrau, in his 
masnavi, Sahifatul Ausaf , 115 when the poet came with him in 
721 / 1321 . 

When the Sultan embarked upon his Deccan project, he had 
already given considerable thought and attention to all aspects of the 
problem. It was neither a haphazard plunge in administrative experi- 
mentation nor an eccentric craze for novelty, but a well-thought-out 
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solution of a problem by one who, of all the sultans of Delhi, had the 
most intimate experience of the difficulties in the administrative 
control and the military operations in the South. Among modem 
historians two very significant explanations for this measure of the 
Sultan have been given by Professor Muhammad Habib and Gardner 
Brown. 

Professor Habib says: ‘Muhammad bin Tughluq knew the Deccan 
better than any of his contemporaries. Malik fCafur, in the course of 
four successful campaigns, had plundered the richest temples of the 
South and compelled most of the rais to accept the overlordship of 
Delhi-, but Alauddin, acting on the sane and sensible advice of Alaul 
Mulk, the fat and wise kotwal of Delhi, hadTcfuscd to annex even a 
bigha of land. The southern rais were deprived of all the jewels they 
had collected ‘star by star’ from the time of Vikramaditya, but their 
territories were returned to them with the diplomatic suggestion that 
they were welcome to make up for their loss by plundering their 
neighbours. It was not the habit of the Khalji autocrat to undertake 
more than he could very safely perform. 

‘Mubarak Shah after his accession entirely changed the Deccan 
policy. He not only overthrew the Yadavas of Devagiri but established 
his administration over their territory, which was distributed among 
a large number of petty officers, known as the sadah amirs ( amiran-i 
sadah) or commanders of one hundred, who were expected to collect 
the revenue and keep the population quiet. It was a brittle and rickety 
administration. There was only a thin sprinkling of Muslim populations 
in Gujarat, Rajputana and Mahva. In Devagiri there was no Muslim 
population whatsoever, except the officers and their men. To the 
south, east and west of Devagiri there were powerful Hindu chiefs, 
who had lost their prestige but not their power; a union of their forces 
could have any day driven the weak forces of the empire pell-mell 
beyond the Vindhyas, and the hold of Delhi over Gujarat and Mahva, 
conquered so lately by Sultan Alauddin, would have also been 
endangered. But the fateful dice had been cast. 

‘Muhammad bin Tughluq was driven to the conclusion that the 
position of Devagiri would never be secure so long as the kingdom 
of Warangal was allowed to exist. He led an expedition against 
Warangal during his fathers reign and tasted the bitterness of failure. 
His second attempt, however, was successful and Warangal, like 
Devagiri, was entrusted to the sadah amirs. Still the situation was 
anything but satisfactory. Foreign government — a government of the 
South by the North — was as intolerable to the sadah amirs of the 
empire as to the Hindu population whom they were expected to 
control. Every one saw that it could not last beyond a decade; the 
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forces of opposition were too strong. The success of Islam in India, 
moreover, depended on its becoming thoroughly indigenous. 

‘Mu'izzuddin and the early Turkish sultans had succeeded in 
Hindustan owing to two great movements : The Mongol invasions of 
Central Asia and Persia had driven a large number of refugees to 
India, who had settled in the country for good. At the same time the 
Chishti and Suhrawardi mystic orders ( silsilahs ) with their super- 
military discipline had carried on an extensive religious propaganda 
in every village and town of Hindustan, and their efforts had brought 
a considerable minority of pure Indians within the fold of Islam. This 
minority of gardeners, cooks, barbers, and other “gems of worthless- 
ness”, which Barani detested, naturally stood for that social democracy 
which is the finest contribution of Islam to India, and gave to the 
empire of Delhi the strength it needed. Unless something like this 
happened in the Deccan also — unless by deportation or conversion an 
indigenous Muslim population was created there — the breeze of the 
first Hindu reaction would sweep everything aside. 

‘Muhammad bin Tughluq, who combined the bull-dog tenacity 
of Mu'izzuddin Ghuri with the far-sighted tolerance of Shaikh Farid - 
uddin, to whose school he belonged, grimly made up his mind to 
accomplish the task. The population of Delhi was there, living com- 
fortably beneath his nose; it was a fine social and economic unit for a 
southern capital and he would take it there. But this was not enough. 
Unless an extensive propaganda was undertaken and centres of 
Muslim social and religious culture were established in the Deccan, 
his scheme would fail. So the mystics also had to be transported for 
the purpose of preaching and propaganda .’ 116 

According to Gardner Brown, with the accession of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq the centre of gravity of the empire had shifted from the 
North to the South. The Punjab had lost its importance on account of 
the Mongol devastations to which it was subjected for about a 
hundred years . 11,1 Thus, to put it differently, when Muhammad bin 
Tughluq embarked upon his Deccan experiment, he simply acte as 
an agent of certain economic forces, which were actively operating 
in the life of the country and demanded the transfer of the capital to 
a region economically more prosperous to sustain the structure o an 
all-India government. When all contemporary and modern interpreta- 
tions are taken into consideration, it appears that t ie eccan expen 
ment was basically dictated by political exigencies, n an empne in 
which simultaneous insurrections were appeanng in areas so ar 

116 Aligarh Magazine, July 1930, 1-11. The Siyarul Auliya refers to a lot of 
mystics, who were compelled to leave for the Deccan. 

' 117 Journal of UP Historical Society, Vol. I, pt. », 
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as Ma'abar and Bengal, there was no other alternative to deal with 
the situation except what the Sultan attempted. 

II. Implementation: 

The Deccan scheme was implemented in stages and with due 
consideration for the convenience of the people, (a) It appears that 
the idea was conceived at least two years before it was actually 
executed. Yahya Sirhindi records in the developments of 727/1326-27: 
‘At a distance of every two miles ( karohs ) along the road from Delhi 
to Daulatabad, the Sultan constructed halting stations and transformed 
the whole uninhabited area into a habitation. To the people in these 
regions he gave lands to dwell in, and the income of these 
lands was to be accounted for in their salaries. He also planted trees 
on both sides of the road/ 118 (b) First of all the Sultan's mother, 
Makhduma-i Jahan, and the entire royal household, with amirs, maliks, 
slaves, horses, elephants and treasures, shifted to Devagiri. Afterwards, 
the Sultan summoned all the Saiyyids, shaikhs (mystics), tilama and 
grandees of Delhi. 119 (c) According to Isami, six carawans were formed 
of the people who were forced to migrate to Daulatabad.120 According 
to Yahya Sirhindi the order for the exodus was issued in 729/1328- 
29.!2l (d) The Sultan, as already stated, purchased the houses and 
dwellings of the people of Delhi and paid the price for them. 122 

(e) Facilities of travel and conveyance were provided for the migrants. 

(f) In Daulatabad itself, free board and lodging were provided for new 
arrivals. ‘The Sultan’, writes Barani, ‘made liberal gifts to the people 
both at the time of their departure for, and on their arrival at, Daulat- 
abad.' 123 (g) The Sultan had bestowed considerable thought and 
attention to the planning of Daulatabad. The following account of the 
city given to Shihabuddin al-Umari by Shaikh Mubarak deserves to be 
quoted in this context: 

‘And the city of Delhi is the capital of the country. Then after it 
(comes) Qubbatul Islam and this is the city of Devagiri, which this 
Sultan built anew and named Qubbatul Islam. . , When I left it 
six years ago it was not yet completed. And I do not think it is 
yet complete on account of the vast extent of the area of the city 
and hugeness of its buildings. The Sultan had divided it in such 

118 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 98, 

119 Ibid., 9S. 

120 Futuh-vs Salatin, 449. 

121 Mubarak Shahi, 102. 

122 Relda, 94; TarlUi-i Mubarak Shahi, 102. Isami savs that the emperor lud 
announced that he who obeyed the royal order would receive much gold. 

123 Firuz Shahi, 474. 
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a way that separate quarters were built for every class of people; 
a quarter for the troops, a quarter for the wazirs, a quarter for the 
secretaries, a quarter for the judges and the learned men, a quarter 
for the shaikhs and faqirs, and a quarter for merchants and handi- 
craftsmen. In every quarter there were found, according to the 
needs of every class, mosques, minarets, bazars, public baths, ovens 
for (baking) flour; so that the people of that quarter did not depend 
upon the other quarters for selling and buying and exchanging 
things, and each quarter was in the position of a separate self- 
contained city, not dependent on others for anvthing.’!24 

III. Not a Mass Exodus: 

The impression of a mass exodus given by contemporary historians 
is not correct. In fact only the upper classes, consisting of nobles, 
ulama , shaikhs and the elite of the city, were shifted to Daulatabadd25 
The general Hindu public also was not affected by this project. Two 
Sanskrit inscriptions 126 — dated 1327 and 1328 — show that the Hindus 
of Delhi lived in peace all this time. Barani’s narrative makes it 
abundantly clear that the measure had proved a calamity for the 
upper classes. Both Barani and Isami magnified this limited exodus 
of the elite of the city into a wholesale transportation to Daulatabad. 
The elite of Delhi constituted a fine social and economic unit for a 
southern capital, and the Sultan forced it alone to change its habitat 
and settle in a new region and amidst new surroundings. 

IV. Reactions of the People : 

An exodus under duress is bound to provoke strong reactions. So 
did the Deccan project of the Sultan. During the preceding one 
hundred and sixty years or so Delhi had been die capital of the 
sultanat, and it had developed its urban and cultural life in its own 
distinctive manner. Its bazars, khanqahs, madrasas, tanks, orchards, 
minars, buildings, mausoleums had their own fascination for the peo- 
ple who had been brought up among them. Even as early as the days 
of Kaiqubad — when hardly a century had passed since the founda- 
tion of ‘Hazrat-i Delhi’ — a poet like Amir Khusrau felt home-sick in 
Awadh and longed to be back in India’s cultural centre. 12 ? To be 
weaned away completely from Delhi could be nothing short of tor- 
ture for the people affected. Apart from this, during the last century' 
and a half Delhi had become a strong centre for the mystics. There 

124 Masdikul Absar, Eng. tr. by Otto Spies, 1S-19. 

125 For a detailed discussion, see Mahdi Husain, Tughluq Dynasty, 145 et seq. 

126 Catalogue of the Delhi Museum of Archaeology, 29; Tughluq Dynasty, 146-47. 

127 See Amir Khusrau’s versified letter, written from Awadh to his friend, 
Tajuddin Zahid, quoted in Ghurratul Kamal. 
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were thousands of khanqdhs, hospices and zawltjahs (religious 
houses) 128 in Delhi, and huge crowds of people used to gather 
there. 129 Muhammad bin Tughluq’s project hit hard at the khanqah - 
life of Delhi. Saiyyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz is reported to have 
remarked that with the exception of the mausoleums of Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliva and a few 
others, no other mausoleum of Delhi had even a candle-stick left on 
account of the destruction wrought by Muhammad bin Tughluq. *20 
This general eclipse of the cultural centres of Delhi is responsible for 
the extremely exaggerated accounts of the destruction of Delhi that 
one finds in the pages of Tarikh-i Firaz Shahi and Futuh-us Salatin. 
For Barani Delhi was nothing but the dwellings of its aristocracy 
and the hospices of its saints. When these disappeared, the whole 
Delhi seemed depopulated to him. Isami’s very aged grandfather had 
died at Tilpat while on his way to Daulatabad, and his bitterness 
against the Sultan and his project is understandable. Ibn-i Battuta 
talks of the depopulation of Delhi on the basis of rumours, but when 
he actually describes Delhi on his arrival in 734, barely four or five 
years after the exodus, he talks of its splendour, prosperity and 
population as if no disaster had overtaken it. 

The mystic reaction to the demand of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had some ideological complications also. The mystics believed in the 
concept of t calayatW* (spiritual dominion over a territory) being the 
linch-pin of their organization. Their areas of work were determined 
by their spiritual masters, who assigned spiritual territories’ to them 
to carry on their work of moral and spiritual education of the people 
and face the blows and buffets of fortune. When the Sultan sought to 
move them from one place to another, they interpreted it as a serious 
interference in their khanqah-\i fe. They hesitated in obeying the 
Sultan’s orders; the Sultan interpreted this hesitation as rebellion, and 
armed by a counter-ideology of the state and religion as twins’, 
forced them to migrate to the distant South. It was difficult for many 
to defy a sultan like Muhammad bin Tughluq, but Shaikh Nasiruddin 
Chiragh held fast to the traditions of his silsilah and patiently- bore 
all the tortures and punishments inflicted on him by the Sultan. 182 

128 The author of Subhul Asha refer* to two thousand ribats (inns) and khanqahs. 
An Arab Account of India in the 14th century, 29. 

129 See Barani’s account of Shaikh Nizamuddin Aullya's khanqah at Chiyaspur, 
Firuz Shahi, 341-44. 

130 Jaicamaul Kalim, 143. 

131 For a detailed discussion of the concept, see Nizami, Religion and Politics In 
India during the Thirteenth Century, 175-78. 

132 For details, see Khaind ilojaUs, Introduction, 49-58. 
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It was easy for the Sultan to use all the terrible powers of a 
medieval monarchical government to drive the mystics from Delhi to 
Daulatabad, but it was not easy to escape the consequences in terms 
of loss of public popularity. Perhaps no other measure brought so 
much unpopularity to the Sultan as tire forced migration of the 
mystics to Daulatabad. ° 

Muhammad bin Tughluq was an autocrat to his finger-tips. He 
was never prepared to tolerate disobedience to his orders. He simply 
became mad when he found anybody disobeying him. Ibn-i Battuta 
says that one night the Sultan went up to the roof of his palace and 
looked around. When neither a lamp nor even smoke or light came 
within his sight, he remarked : ‘Now my heart is pleased and my 
soul is at rest’133 — as if he was a Nero playing on the fiddle while 
Rome was burning. 

The accounts of his punishments of all people who disobeyed his 
orders, as given by Barani, Ibn-i Battuta and Isami, may be highly 
exaggerated, but it will be improper to dismiss them as baseless. They 
represent the general disgust against the Sultan and are in line with 
the general policy of the Sultan himself. Isami says that the mystics 
and all other persons, who did not start for Daulatabad at the Sultan’s 
order, were dragged out of their houses. The police pulled them by 
their hair and inflicted draconian punishments upon them. 134 Isami 
gives an idea of the atmosphere in which the carciwcins marched 
towards Daulatabad when he says: ‘They walked with loud lamen- 
tations, like persons who were going to be buried alive/135 

It appears from Isami that the exodus took place during the hot 
summer months and this considerably aggravated the miseries of the 
people. ‘The people had to tread’, writes Isami, ‘over the soil which 
the burning sun had made hot like iron. ’136 Making due allowance for 
Isami’s poetic exaggerations, it can hardly be denied that the journey 
from Delhi to Daulatabad was bound to be a prolonged torture, des- 
pite all the facilities provided by the state. This was inevitable in 
view of the medieval limitations concerning transport and convey- 
ance. The inclemencies of the season; nostalgic memories of the past, 
presence of women, children and old persons in the carawans, un- 
certainties of life in the South, and a dread of the Sultan’s unpredict- 
able temper — all these combined to make the journey an extremely 
tormenting experience. Still Isami, a bitter critic of Sultan Muham- 
mad and the exodus, writing in the reign of the first Bahmani king 

133 Relda, 94. 

134 Futuh-us Salatin, 44 7. 

135 Ibid., 447. 

136 Ibid., 449. 
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sums up the situation ?n two lines: ‘A tenth of the population of the 
people of Delhi that succeeded in reaching (their destination) brought 
glory to this region; groups that had been distressed in Delhi were 
well-provided in this land/ 1 37 

V. Capital or Second Administrative City : 

The general impression about the Deccan experiment of the 
Sultan that he transferred the capital to Daulatabad is not correct. 
In fact, he made Daulatabad the second administrative city of the 
empire. This is borne out by Al-Qalqashandi who says that the empire 
of Delhi had two capitals : Delhi and Devagiri or Qubbatul Islam.* 38 
It may be noted that in a coin minted in a.h. 730, Delhi is indicated 
as Takhtgah-i Delhi* 39 and another coin of a.h. 731 refers to 
Daulatabad as Takhtgah-i Daulatabad. * 40 

A word has to be added here about the historic past of Devagiri 
(Deogir), ‘the hill of the gods’. It was the capital of the Yadavas. 
Sultan Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji gave it the name Qutbabadl4i 
and established a mint there. 142 The words, Qubbatul Islam, 1 43 
appear on the coins as early as 727/1326-27 but no significance need 
be attached to this fact. It was in 728/1327-28 that the place was 
named Daulatabad.* 44 Thus, it was not Devagiri that was renamed 
Daulatabad; it was Qutbabad which received a new title. 

VI. Aftermath: 

The after-effects of this Deccan experiment may be assessed from 
two angles — immediate and remote. Its immediate effect was wide- 
spread resentment against the Sultan, who forfeited once and for all 
the confidence of his. people, and the bitterness against him due to 
their sufferings continued to rankle in their hearts for decades. In its 
remote consequences the Deccan experiment of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq was a remarkable success. The barriers which had separated 

137 Ibid., 458. 

138 An Arab Account of India In the 14th century, 30. See also Masahkul Absar 
(Eng. tr.), 18. 

139 Indian Museum Catalogue II, 59. Takhtgah means Capital. 

140 Ibid., 60, Coin no. 385. 

141 Mosnacl Sahlfatul Ausaf {Ms); also Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metro- 
logy of the Sultans of Delhi, 109. 

142 Three gold coins minted there in ah. 718, 719 and 720 have come to light. 
Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi , 179-80. Edward Thomas’s view that these 
coins belong to Delhi has been refuted by IL R. Nevill (JASB, NS, 35 art. 219) and 
Nelson Wright (The Coinage, 109). 

143 Nelson Wright, 119, Specimen No. 484. 

144 Ibid., 157, 
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the North from the South broke down, and though the extension of 
the administrative power of the Delhi sultanat into the Deccan did 
not prove successful, the extension of its cultural institutions did in 
fact succeed. ‘On all the four sides of Daulatabad there appeared 
graveyards of Musalmans’, 1 45 Barani remarks, referring to the impact 
of the exodus forced by the Sultan. But these graveyards’ connected 
the hearts of the people of the North with the soil of the South. The 
rise of the Bahmani kingdom was only made possible by this influx 
of population. 

Isami tells us that when the people of Delhi left for Daulatabad, 
the Sultan brought peasants’ (rustai) 146 from the countryside and 
settled them in Delhi. But this is obviously a poetic way of saying 
that all those who filled the vacuum created by the transportation of 
its original inhabitants were like uncouth countrymen compared to 
them. Barani clearly says that tire elite of other parts of the country 
was invited to Delhi and settled there. 147 It is a significant fact that 
when Ibn-i Battuta reached Delhi in 1334, he found it full of scholars, 
literati and mystics and no after-effects of the exodus were visible to 
him. This fact becomes even more significant when it is remembered 
that the Sultan permitted the people to return to Delhi in 1335-37 MS 

THE TOKEN CURRENCY 

Next to the Deccan experiment comes the token currency of the 
Sultan. Briefly put the measure was as follows. A silver coin, in those 
days, was known as a tanka; a copper coin was known as a fital. The 
Sultan issued a bronze coin, in place of the silver coin, and demanded 
its acceptance as a token coin equivalent to the silver tankaM 9 To put 
it in a different way — here was a jital calling itself a tanka. 

The token coin was distinguished from the ordinary currency in 
the following respects: (a) The metal used for the token coins 
was copper (mis) according to Barani, but Ferishta says it was 
brass or bronze ( biranj ) and he is supported by numismatic 

145 Firuz Shahi, 343. 

146 Futuh-us Salatin, 450. 

147 Firuz Shahi, 474. 

148 Ibid., 481. Moreland, however, puts a wrong interpretation on the words of 
Barani when he regards this permission as ‘the restoration of Delhi as the capital . 
(Agrarian System, 49.) 

149 ‘In no instance’, remarks Edward Thomas, ‘were these representations of real 
money issued to pass for the more valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he 
desired credit for in virtue of the regal stamp was a tanka of 140 grains of silver and 
the minor subdivisions were elaborately provided for in detail.’ Chronicles of the 
Pathan Kings of Delhi, 245. 
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evidence. 150 (b) While other coins had only Arabic superinscriptions, 
the token coin had its legends in Persian also, (c) While most medieval 
coins of the baser metals are difficult to decipher, special care was 
taken to make the legend on the token coins clear and legible, (d) The 
inscription in Persian ran: Muhr shud tanka, ra’ij dar ruzgar-i banda-i 
ummidwar Muhammad Tughluq (Minted tanka, current during the 
days of Muhammad (bin) Tughluq, who hopes for Divine favour). The 
word 'current' in this inscription makes it clear that the coin owed 
its value to the credit of the Sultan and not to its metallic value, 
(e) The token coins contained the following Arabic inscriptions also: 
‘He who obeys the Sultan, obeys God’; ‘Obey God, obey the Prophet 
and those in authority amongst you.’ This was an appeal to the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people to honour the token currency. 

The principles of a token currency, whether of paper or base 
metal, are too well-known to the modem world to need a detailed 
discussion, and some of them must have been foreseen by Muhammad 
bin Tughluq. The basic condition of success is that the token currency 
must be accepted by the government in taxes and other payments by 
the people; unless this is done, the token currency will have no value 
whatsoever. Secondly, the token currency has to be manufactured by 
some process the secret of which is known to the government alone. 
Thirdly, very harsh punishments have to be meted out to unauthor- 
ized persons, who manufacture or ‘utter’ the token currency and an 
extensive police organization is needed for the purpose. If these 
necessary measures are taken, the success of the token currency tcitt 
mean that a very large part of the silver in circulation as coin comes 
into the hands of the state as an interest-free loan for an indefinite 
period . But since the token currency has no value in foreign countries, 
a certain amount of silver currency is needed by merchants, who 
bring foreign merchandise into the country. If the state can give a 
guarantee that a silver coin will be given on demand in return for a 
token coin, the permanent value of the token coin is assured. Con- 
versely, if the state and the forger — or both — keep on manufactur- 
ing the token coin beyond a particular limit, its value will fall in 
proportion to the increase in its quantity. 

This experiment in token currency was not new in Asia. Under 
Qublai Khan (1260-9-1) of China and Kaikhatu Khan of Iran (1293) 
attempts at introducing a token currency had been made. The Iranian 
experiment had failed; the Chinese venture had succeeded. The 
chao (paper currency of Qublai Khan) had succeeded because (a) the 
Khan had made due allowance for tire people, if they desired to use 


150 Jbti., 244, 249. 
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gold and silver, and (b) the manufacture of the paper and inks of die 
state could not be forged. 

Why did the Sultan at all diink of introducing a token currency? 
Barani says that die Sultan’s projects to conquer foreign lands and his 
boundless generosity and munificence had depleted the treasury;! 5 ! 
and it was a device to face the crisis of bankruptcy. This is only 
partially true. It cannot be disputed that the experiment was con- 
nected with the economic strain put on his resources by the con- 
templated Khurasan expedition and the subsequent Qarachil disaster, 
but he was not bankrupt even at this time, for we know drat when 
the experiment failed, he promptly redeemed in silver and gold the 
token base metal coins his own mint had manufactured. Was it then 
a fad for novelty which prompted him to introduce it? It must be 
remembered diat Sultan Muhammad was never satisfied widi 
temporary solutions of basic problems. Whenever any difficulty or 
problem came to his knowledge, he attempted some basic and funda- 
mental solution. Perhaps the experiment was dictated by die 
phenomenon of the shortage of silver not only in India but all the 
world over. The relative value of silver and gold during this period 
is given as follows by three authorities: 

Edward Thomas 8:1 

Col. Yule 7:1 

Nelson Wright and Nevill ( 10:1 

This is why we find a gradual decrease in the weight of the silver 
tanka and a corresponding increase in the weight of the gold coin 
during this period. Regarding the scarcity of silver. Nelson Wright 
remarks : ‘But apart from Bengal the sources of silver supply in India 
were scanty. The riches of Southern India were exhausted or at any 
rate closed to the Delhi sultans. The extension therefore of die use of 
billon, which Muhammad was the first to introduce for die higher- 
value coins, in a more and more debased form became almost inevit- 
able’.! 52 The problem of the shortage of silver was aggravated during 
the time of Muhammad bin Tughluq on account of the establishment 
of new mints in the extensive empire and the enormous expenditure 
incurred on military expeditions and the Deccan experiment. 

The effect of the token currency was felt in different spheres and 
in different ways. 

(a) People began to mint the token coins and (in the words of 
Ziyauddin Barani) the house of every ‘Hindu’! 53 became a mint. Why 

151 Firuz Shahi, 475. 

152 Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 160. 

153 It may be pointed out that by the word ‘Hindu’ in this context Barani obvi- 
ously means the goldsmiths. Since the goldsmiths were mostly Hindus, he uses the 
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did it happen? Edward Thomas finds the following reasons for this: 
‘His Majesty’s officers of the mint worked with precisely the same 
tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a metal, so to say, 
universally available. There was no special machinery to mark the 
difference of the fabric of the royal mint and the handiwork of the 
moderately-skilled artisan. Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 
the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was positively no 
check upon the authenticity of the copper token, and no limit on the 
power of production by the masses at large.’* 54 

But Professor Mohd. Habib gives a different and more plausible 
explanation when he says: ‘The mint had a special type of bronze 
alloy for the coins, which could be easily distinguished on the touch- 
stone; but the secret of the proportion of the metals in the bronze 
coins could not be discovered by the goldsmiths. When people took 
gold and silver coins in those days, they had the coins weighed (to 
make allowance for clipping) and also tested on the touchstone for 
purity of metal. The Sultan expected the public to follow the same 
practice in regard to his token coins. But in this matter the public 
failed him. Consequently, many forged coins got mixed with the 
treasury coins; and as the forged coins became current and the 
government was unable to prevent this, more and more coins were 
forged. A bronze coin would be at least worth its weight in bronze — 
i.e. about 50 bronze coins would be normally equal to one silver 
tanka. But forging the bronze coins was an offence. So a forged bronze 
coin may meet any fate, for a new element — fear of punishment— 
also entered into the determination of its value. In the distant 
provinces it circulated at one-half of its official value in terms 
of the silver tanka; in the capital people would be afraid of being 
found in possession of forged bronze coins; they would throw them 
away or keep them in order to melt them into bronze vessels later 
on. The whole operation got beyond the control of the government. 
Too many forged coins got into circulation and the failure of the ex- 
periment caused a havoc in the market. It was not possible to punish 
those in actual possession of the forged bronze coins, because they 
were innocent. In fact, strange to say, nobody was punished. . . It was 
understood from the very beginning that the treasury would redeem 
every bronze coin it had issued. The Sultan now ordered this to be 

term Hindu for them — a favourite practice with Barani to use a ‘generic* term where 
a ‘specific’ term is required. His use of the word Turk' for Ilbaritcs ia the context of 
the rise of the Khaljis, and his use of the word ‘Hindu’ here and In connection xvith the 
regulations of Alaudchn Khalji concerning kinds, muqaddams and choudharlt are 
examples of this presentation, which has caused considerable confusion. 

154 Chronicles, 240. 
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done. People brought to the treasury the bronze coins they had. 
The treasury redeemed the bronze coins it had issued as a matter of 
treasury-conscience; it refected the false coins but did not punish 
their owners because they were “bonafide” possessors. Heaps of these 
rejected bronze coins, which were probably melted later on, could be 
seen at Tughlaqabad. But forged bronze coins not brought to the 
treasury continued to circulate at their metallic value, specially 
in the provinces, and have survived to our days.’ 155 

(b) People started hoarding silver and made all purchases in the 
token currency. Thus considerable silver was kept out of circulation. 

(c) Payment of land revenue came to be made in the spurious 
token currency. The khuts, muqaddams and chaudharis became 
powerful and defiant. 

(d) Contumacious elements purchased weapons and war-material 
with the spurious token currency. 156 

(e) Foreign merchants stopped bringing their wares to India, and 
imports received a serious setback. When the Sultan realized that his 
token currency had created a chaos, he withdrew it and offered to 
exchange all copper coins by genuine gold and silver corns. 157 Though 
the Sultan had vindicated the pledge that was implicit in tire token 
currency, he was deeply annoyed at the failure of his project. 

THE KHURASAN EXPEDITION 

Barani informs us that Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq had 
raised an army of 370,000 soldiers for the conquest of Khurasan and 
Iraq. This project he counts among the Sultan’s misdeeds and remarks 
that, deceived by the people of other lands, he lavishly squandered 
his resources. He could not conquer those lands while he weakened 
his control over his own territory. 158 The following features of the 
recruitment of this army are evident from Barani’s narrative : (a) The 
total number of recruits reported by the diwan-i arz was 370,000 
mounted soldiers.' (b) The salaries were paid both in cash and in the 
form of iqtas; (c) An enormous amount was given for the careless 
purchase of equipment — arrows, horses, etc. (d) This army was paid 

155 The Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 129. 

156 Firuz Shahi, 475. 

157 Barani says that in exchange of that ntuhr (token coin), the Sultan gave gold 
and silver tankas and sashganis and duganis ( Firuz Shahi, 476). Tnis shows that the 
Sultan was, in fact, short of silver; otherwise he would not have given gold in 
exchange. 

158 Firuz Shahi, 476. Barani had no clear idea of the relative position of various 
Islamic countries. This is proved by the surprising errors he makes in Advice XVI of 
his F atawa-i Jahandari ( Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanat, 75-81.) 
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for one year, and it was thought that the ‘booty’ obtained would meet 
its expenditure in the following years; but the campaign could not be 
undertaken and there were no resources for maintaining it for the 
second year. And what was more, this army could not be kept busy 
in any military operation. 

Barani does not mention the motives of the Sultan in planning 
this military venture, but it is difficult to believe that, despite his 
close contact with the Sultan, he was unaware of the circumstances 
in which the military preparations were undertaken. The following 
account of Amir Khurd gives a good idea of the way in which the 
Sultan tried to mobilize public opinion in favour of his project and 
also throws light on the mystic reactions to his plans : 

Tn those days when Sultan Muhammad (bin) Tughluq sent the 
people to Devagiri and was (also) anxious to conquer Turkistan and 
Khurasan and to overthrow the descendants of Chcngiz Khan, he 
summoned all the elite and grandees of Delhi and the neighbourhood. 
A big tent ( bargah ) was pitched and a pulpit placed on which the 
Sultan was to sit in order to exhort the people to undertake a jihad 
against the kufjar (Mongols). So on that day he summoned Maulana 
Fakhruddin (Zarradi), Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin Mahmud. Shaikh Qutbuddin Dabir, who was one of the sincere 
and devoted disciples of the Sultanul Mashaikh (Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya) and was a pupil of Maulana Fakhruddin Zarradi, wanted to 
conduct him (to the presence of the Sultan) before the others entered. 
But the Maulana, who was reluctant in meeting the Sultan, said 
several times : “I see my head rolling (in dust) before the palace 
(serai) of this fellow (the Sultan). I will not treat him gently and he 
will not spare my life.” 

'However, when the Maulana approached the Sultan, Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Dabir carried his shoes behind him and, keeping them in 
his armpit, stood there (in the court) like a servant. The Sultan saw all 
this but did not say anything at the time. He began talking with 
Maulana Fakhruddin and said, “l want to overthrow the descendants 
of Chengiz Khan. You should cooperate with me in this work.” The 
Maulana replied: “Insha Allah (God willing) 1” The Sultan said: 
“This term indicates indecision.” “This term is used for work to be 
done in future”, replied the Maulana. The Sultan writhed in fury on _ 
hearing this reply of the Maulana and said : “Give me some advice so 
that I may act upon it.” The Maulana replied: “Get rid of this anger.” 
“Which anger?” asked the Sultan, “The anger of the beasts”, the 
Maulana replied. The Sultan got infuriated at this reply and signs of 
resentment and anger became visible on his face. But he said 
nothing and ordered the midday meal to be served. The Maulana and 
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the Sultan began to partake of the food from the same dish. Maulana 
F akhruddin Zarradi was so deeply annoyed at this that the Sultan 
also realized that he did not like taking food with him; and in order 
to add to his feelings of resentment, tire Sultan kept on severing the 
meat from the bones and passing it on to the Maulana who (on his 
part) ate very little and very reluctantly. The meal being over, 
Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud were 
brought before the Sultan.’ 159 

While the methods adopted by Muhammad bin Tughluq for the 
realization of his various projects were often offensive and hasty, 
their raison detre was invariably sound. A few facts may, however, 
be noted in this connection. The word ‘Khurasan’ is often very loosely 
used and it is very difficult, therefore, to determine exactly the geo- 
graphical area which Muhammad bin Tughluq had in mind.* 60 
Barani, however, tags the word Iraq also to Khurasan. 161 Ferishta 
says that large number of princtS and maliks, who had arrived in his 
court from Iraq and Khurasan, convinced him that the conquest of 
Iran and Turan would be an easy walk-over.162 There was a political 
vacuum in Central Asia and Persia in the period between the vanish- 
ing of the power of the II Khans and the establishment of Timur’s 
authority. Muhammad bin Tughluq wanted to take advantage of this 
situation in order to extend the area of his influence. Iiis unbounded 
generosity to foreigners and his gifts to people resident in foreign 
lands were all intended to create a favourable climate for the 
execution of his plans. He entered into some alliances also for this 
purpose., A serious break in these alliances, however, made him change 
his mind. A large army such as he had recruited could not but raise 
the expectations of the people. The abandonment of the project and 
the consequent disbandment of the army created frustration, un- 
employment and disgust. 

REBELLION OF SEHWAN 

Since on his arrival at Sehwan in 734/1333, Ibn-i Battuta saw the 
bodies of the rebels nailed to the ramparts of the city, this rebellion 
must have taken place sometime during that year. Ratan, the Hindu 
governor of Sehwan, was put to death by Wunar and Qaisar-i Rumi, 
and all government property amounting to twelve lakhs was seized 
by them. Wunar became known as Malik Firuz and a large army 
was recruited by him, but he did not consider himself safe and fled 

159 Sujarul Auliya, 271-73. _ 

160 Ibn-i Battuta says ‘All foreigners in India are called Kburasanis. Rehla, 60-61. 

161 Firuz Shahi, 476. 

162 Ferishta, I, 134. 
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away. The army then raised Qaisar-i Rumi as its leader. Imadul Mulk 
Sartez, the governor of Multan, crushed the rebellion and gibbetted 
the rebels. 

TUE QARACHIL EXPEDITION 

The Qarachil region may safely be identified with the mid- 
Himalyan tract of Kulu in the Kangra district in the Kumaon-Garhwal 
area. Ibn-i Battuta says that the region was at a distance of ‘ten days’ 
journey from Delhi' .163 Securing this region was part of a broader 
policy of the Sultan ‘to complete the chain of fortifications in the 
North’. It appears from Ibn-i Battuta that Chinese encroachments on 
the independent Rajput kingdoms in the Himalayas had caused 
some concern to Muhammad bin Tughluq. They had built an idol 
temple at a strategic place and were planning extension of their 
authority in that area. 

Barani’s statement that the expedition was connected with the 
conquest of Khurasan cannot be accepted. ‘The Sultan’, he writes, 
‘thought that as the preliminaries to the conquest of Khurasan and 
Trans-Oxiana had been undertaken, and as the Qarachil mountain 
intervened and obstructed the shorter route from the countries of 
Hind and Sind, it should be brought under the control of the banner 
of Islam/l 64 Since the Himalayas did not obstruct the way to 
Khurasan, the statement is obviously meaningless. Ferishta, in his 
attempt to rectify Barani’s error, made China the ultimate objective 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s Qarachil expedition, but no earlier 
authority supports Ferishta's view.165 Hajiud Dabir’s suggestion that 
the Sultan wanted the Qarachil women for his haram is contradicted 
by all estimates of the Sultans character. In fact, the motive of the 
Sultan was simply to secure frontier areas and to consolidate his 
position in a region of strategic importance by compelling the chiefs 
of the hilly area to recognize his overlordship. For this purpose he 
sent an army comprising of 10,000166 soldiers under the command of 
his nephew (sister’s son), Khusrau Malik. 167 He gave elaborate in- 
structions as to how far the operations were to be extended and where 
the army had to stop. According to his instructions, military posts bad 
to be established all along the route to ensure regular supply of pro- 
visions and to serve as places of refuge in case of retreat or mishap. 

163 Refill, 98. 

164 Firvz Shah!, 477. 

165 Ferishta, I, 135. 

166 Fulufv-us Salatfn, 467; R ehla, 98. 

167 Futuh-us Solatia, 467. 

Ibn-i Battuta gives the name of the commander as Malik Nulbia, Rehla, 9S. 
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The army succeeded in occupying Jidya, and the Sultan sent a 
qazi and khatib as symbols of his decision to integrate the area with 
his territory. The Sultan warned the commander not to proceed 
beyond Jidya; but elated with his success, Khusrau Malik ignored the 
Sultans instructions and marched ahead towards Tibet, unconsciously 
repeating the mistake committed earlier in the thirteenth century by 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Kbalji. Soon afterwards the rains set in 
and the army was overtaken by disease and panic. The hill people 
hurled huge blocks of stones and completely routed the forces of 
Delhi. According to Barani only ten persons survived ;* 68 according to 
Ibn-i Battuta only three soldiers * 69 returned to tell the tale of their 
misfortune. 

Though tire Sultan cannot be blamed for the catastrophe that 
came in the wake of Khusrau Maliks misguided enthusiasm, he had 
to face the consequences. It led to tremendous waste of resources and 
to immeasurable discontent among the people. It would, however, be 
unfair to Muhammad bin Tughluq to think that die Qarachil expedi- 
tion did not yield any positive political results. Ibn-i Battuta remarks : 
‘After this, the Sultan made peace with the inhabitants of the hills on 
condition that they should pay him a certain amount; since these 
people held possession of the territory lying at the foot of the hills, 
they were unable to use it without his permission .’* 70 This is an 
aspect which has been ignored by both Barani and Isami. Ibn-i 
Battuta is corroborated by the author of Masaliknl Absar who received 
the following information in Damascus: ‘The people of the country 
of Qarachil are subject to tin's Sultan. They have from him protection 
and security on account of taxes, which are brought to him from 
them and are a source of wealth.’* 7 * 

FAMINE, PLAGUE AND THE SUCCESSFUL 

rebellion of ma'abar 

The first decade of Sultan Muhammad’s reign was pre-eminently 
successful; his direct administration extended over an area more exten- 
sive than that of Alauddin Khalji and he succeeded in crushing all 
rebellions. 

But then he had to face two forces quite beyond his power— famine 
and the bubonic plague. 

168 Firuz Shahi, 478. 

\69 Rehla, 98. Ibn-i Battuta gives the names of two survivors — Nukbia and 
Badruddin Malik Daulat Shah. He had forgotten the name of the third person. 

170 Ibid., 98-99. 

171 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr., 13. 
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In examining Barani’s account of the matter, we have to remember 
that though his Tarikh-t Firuz Shahi is ‘a remarkable feat of memory’, 
the author had no books or records within his reach and, as Professor 
Habib has pointed out, ‘he had nothing but his memory and his pen, 
ink and paper ’. 172 Also we have Barani’s frank confession that he is 
not describing the events of Sultan Muhammad’s reign in their 
historical sequence . 173 

Barani’s first paragraph on the famine is very incorrect and 
unfortunate. He writes: The first design that led to the destruction 
of the territory and the overthrow of the raiyyat was this. It came 
to the Sultan's mind that the land tax of the Doab peasantry should 
be raised from one to ten and from one to twenty . 174 He made stem 
regulations for enforcing this measure; the money realized broke the 
backs of the raiyyat; the demands were so severe that weak and 
helpless peasants were completely crushed, while the richer raiyyat, 
who had money and goods, became rebellious. The territory was 
ruined and cultivation was given up completely. Further, the raiyyat 
of distant territories, fearing that they would be treated in the same 
way as the Doab peasantry, began to disobey and hid themselves in 
the forests. And on account of the dearth of cultivation in the Doab 
and the ruin of the Doab peasantry, the decline of carawans and the 
non-arrival of grain, there was a fatal famine in Delhi and its suburbs 
and the whole of the Doab. The price of grain rose. The monsoon 
also failed. There was total famine, which remained for some years. 
Many thousands and thousands of men died. Society was distressed. 
Most people lost all they had. The country as t cell as the government 
of Sultan Muhammad became insipid and without glory from that 

time.’tto 

Our historian’s memory is obviously deceiving him. In order to 
bring ,a charge against his deceased patron, he tries to confuse the 
effect with the cause. The increase in the land tax of the Doab could 
not have led to failure of monsoon for several years; on the other 
hand, it is very likely that the famine left the Sultan no alternative 
but to demand that the peasant pay the state-share in grain or (in 
the alternative) its money equivalent in cash according to the market 
price of grain. 

172 Professor Habib, Foliticol Theory of the Delhi Sultanot, 120. 

173 Firuz Shahi, 476. 

174 Since we are dealing with famine prices, it is useless discussing whether 
Barani’s figures should be taVen literally; even talen literally they are correct. But 
the point is that the enhanced taxation teas not the cause of famine, but its conse- 
quence. 

175 Ibid,, 472-78. 
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After describing the defeat of Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan, Barani 
returns to his charge again, but his memory fails him when he writes 
as if the famine came immediately after Kishlu Khan’s rebellion. The 
measures we have been discussing— the exodus to Daulatabad, the 
recruitment of an enormous army for the Khurasan expedition, the 
Qarachil campaign — could not have been undertaken during a famine. 
‘During the two *76 y ea rs (? six years, 1328-34)’, he tells us, ‘when 
the Sultan was at Delhi with his amirs, maliks and soldiers, while 
their women and children were at Devagiri, the territory of the Doab 
was ruined on account of severe demands and innumerable cesses. 
The Hindus set fire to their grain and burnt it; they also turned out 
their cattle from their houses. The Sultan ordered the shiqdars and 
faujdars to extend their hands in plunder. Some muqaddams and 
chaudharis were killed, while others were blinded. Those who suc- 
ceeded in escaping collected together and took refuge in the forests. 
Thus the territory was desolated. During these days the Sultan 
happened to go for hunting to Baran; he ordered the whole territory 
of Baran to be plundered and the heads of the Hindus to be brought 
and hanged from the towers of the Baran fort. . . The Sultan during 
these days took his army to plunder the Hindustanis and he plundered 
the territory from Kanauj to Dalmau; those who fell into the hands 
of the soldiers were killed, but most inhabitants fled away and hid 
themselves in the forests; the forests, however, were surrounded and 
those found in them were killed. In this way during this year 177 the 
land between Kanauj and Dalmau was desolated.’ 

Barani quite ignores tire Sultan’s objective in raising the land 
tax and waging a war with die Doab peasants for die possession 
of their grain. The matter is, however, clarified by Ibn-i Battuta, 
who seems to have reached Delhi in March 1334, probably 
the first year of severe famine in die Doab. ‘When the famine 
became unbearable, the Sultan ordered prolusions for six mondis 
to be distributed to all the people of Delhi. Accordingly die 
qazis, clerks and amirs used to go round the streets and shops. They 
would make a note of the inhabitants, and give to each prolusions 
sufficient to last for six months at the rate of the daily allowance of 
one and half maghrabi rati (i.e. 12 chataks of modem Indian weight) 
per day. 178 All this while I used to feed the people with victuals, 
which I caused to be prepared in Sultan Qutbuddin s sepulchre, as 


176 ‘Two’ seems to be a clerical error for ‘six’. 

177 It seems probable that the monsoon failed to reach the Doab in 1333. 

178 Dr. Mehdi Hasan’s calculation, Rehla, 85. 
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will be mentioned. The people were being thus relieved .’ 179 Ibn -1 
Battuta only tells us about the capital, but the Sultans government 
must have organized some rough system of rationing for all cities 
till the cutting of the next kharif crop, and it had to get from the 
peasants the minimum of grain necessary for the purpose. 

Barani and Ibn-i Battuta agree in stating that the Sultan was at 
Kanauj when he heard that Saiyyid Ahsan Shah, governor of Ma’abar, 
had rebelled, and that he had put seven or eight loyal amirs to the 
sword and had been joined by the army, which had conquered 
Ma’abar. The Sultan’s hand had fallen very heavily on the earlier 
rebels, but Saiyyid Ahsan Shah, whose capital, according to Ibn-i 
Battuta, was six months’ march from Delhi, calculated that the long 
distance and the weakening of the central government owing to a 
severe famine, which seems to have covered the Doab, Malwa and 
East Punjab, gave him a chance. His son, Ibrahim Kharetadar, was 
in the imperial service and was sure to be punished, but he preferred 
to take the risk. The Sultan returned from Kanauj to Delhi, equipped 
his army in about eight days and started for Ma’abar. Saiyyid Ibrahim 
Kharetadar, who was then governor of Hansi and Sarsati, was arrested 
immediately with his relations, and when the Sultan returned from 
the South, he was put to death on the charge of treason.180 Meanwhile 
the wazir, Khwaja-i Jahan Ahmad Ayaz, had reached Dhar, but here 
he discovered that his nephew along with two or three amirs had 
conspired to kill him and to fly with his property to Ma’abar. Ahmad 
Ayaz discovered the conspiracy through one of their confidants, Malik 
Nusrat Hajib, seized the conspirators and sent them to Delhi. The 
Sultan ordered the amirs to be killed by elephants. But he sent Ahmad 
Ayaz's nephew to be put to death by Ayaz himself and this was 
done . 181 Ahmad Ayaz was then ordered to return to Delhi and take 
charge of the central government. 

The Sultan reached Daulatabad and stayed there for a month or 
two. He then proceeded to Bidar in Telingana. According to Barani 
the Sultan appointed harsh agents and officers to collect whatever they 
could from the land of the Maratbas. But a severe outbreak of plague 
while the Sultan was at Bidar frustrated all his future plans. ‘At that 
time’, says Ibn-i Battuta, ‘the plague broke out in his army, the bulk 
of which perished. The slaves and soldiers (abd wa mamluk) and the 

179 Melidi Hasan, Rehla, 117. Ibn-i Battuta is obviously incorrect in stating that 
tbe famine brolce out after the Sultan bad left for Ma'abar; Barani says that the 
famine became more severe after the Sultan had inarched four stages. Isaml Is silent 
about the famine. 

180 I bid., 103 -4. 

181 IbU., 99. 
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principal amirs, such as Daulat Shah whom the Sultan used to address 
as “uncle” and Amir Abdullah of Herat, died. '182 ibn-i Battuta was 
not present with the Sultan’s army, but he has described this well- 
known epidemic — the oriental or bubonic plague — elsewhere. ‘When 
I reached Madura, I found that an epidemic was raging there and 
that the people afflicted with it died in no time. Whoever caught the 
infection died on the morrow or the day after, and if not on the third 
day then on the fourth. . . Wherever I went I saw people either 
diseased or dead.’ 183 Isami, who talks poetically in terms of a poison- 
ous wind (simum), due to the evil acts of the Sultan, declares that ‘out 
of the army-officers of Delhi one half died, more or less, and that the 
army which the Sultan brought back to Delhi had been reduced by 
the plague (“waba”) to less than a third.’ 484 

The Sultan himself fell a victim to the plague. As is well-known 
for all early victims the plague used to be fatal, but with the 
passage of time the poison of the bacteria became less effective and 
people began to recover. The Sultan was probably among these for- 
tunate later victims. He got into a litter and, though expecting the 
pangs of death ( naza ), started for Daulatabad. In the way a messenger 
from Qutlugh Khan informed him that Hoshang, son of Kamaluddin 
Gurg, had rebelled and found refuge with a Hindu chief of Konkan. 
But neither the Sultan nor Hoshang were prepared to drag matters to 
extremes, though Hoshang’s Hindu host was prepared to die for him. 

The Sultan, when leaving Warangal, put Malik Maqbul in charge 
of that territory. On reaching Devagiri, he assigned Bidar and the 
territories subject to it to Shihab-i Sultani Nusrat Khan on a farm or 
contract of one hundred lakhs of tankas (a year). The government of 
Devagiri and Maharashtra was assigned to Qutlugh Khan, who was 
authorized to convey the Sultan’s pardon to H.ydiang, and the Sultan 
was pleased when Hoshang came to see him at Ded 5 A general per- 
mission was given to the former citizens of Delhi to return to the 
capital and two or three carawans started for Delhi, but people who 
had accommodated themselves to Maharashtra were allowed to 
remain there.185 

‘When the Sultan saw the misfortune that had befallen the army, 
Ibn-i Battuta observes, lie returned to Daulatabad, since rebellion had 
been ripe in the provinces and anarchy reigned in different parts, and 
the sceptre would have fallen from his hands had it had not been 

182 Ibid., 101. 

183 Ibid., 230. 

184 Isami (Madras edition), 469-71. 

185 Rehla, 101-2; Barani, 480-81; Isami, 449-52. 
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decreed by Destiny that his -power would continue. On his way hack 
to Daulatabad the Sultan fell ill; the people spread rumours of his 
death far and wide and this gave rise to widespread disturbances.^ 80 

Ibn-i Battuta’s impression that the Sultan's government was no 
longer based on real military strength is correct. The invincible central 
army of the empire, which the Tughluqs had inherited from the 
Khaljis, was so weakened by the loss of lives in the plague that it 
became ineffective as an instrument of the central authority for several 
years, and in spite of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s efforts, it never reach- 
ed its former standard of efficiency and invincibility. The Sultan under- 
took no distant campaign for a decade, and the army that marched 
with him to Gujarat in 1345 was but the ghost of its former self. 

The fact that the Sultan had not under his personal and immediate 
command an army that could control the empire and knock down 
enemies on the frontier created a curious situation with respect to 
rebels. If a district officer rebelled, the regional or provincial officer 
could suppress him. But if a provincial officer rebelled during this 
decade (1334-45), the Sultan was just helpless. He could not take 
up the challenge and the rebel, whether a Hindu chief or a Muslim 
officer, became an independent ruler. The larger number of rebellions 
after 13-34 were no doubt inspired bv the known weakness of the 
centra! army. The idea of an all-India administration had to be given 
up altogether, and the Sultan correctly calculated that his army was 
too weak to challenge Alauddin Bahman Shah after his accession in 
1347. It was probably after the plague of 1334 and his known mili- 
tary weakness that two existing features were greatly accentuated; 
The Sultan began to punish both the guilty and the innocent on 
mere suspicion in the hope that bloodshed on a large scale would 
terrorize his officers and make them obedient; on the other hand, his 
officers, knowing his military’ weakness, preferred rebellion to punish- 
ment without trial. This is the main military^hcmc of the seventeen 
later years of the reign. 

Vt'Ue Sutam was dealing wi\Y» \Yie situation in Maharashtra, 
a crisis developed in Lahore. Hulajun, one of those Mongol chiefs 
who had been taken into the imperial service by Muhammad bin 
Tughtuq, killed the governor of Lahore, Malik Tatar, and assumed 
independence. Khwaja-i Jahan marched from Delhi and defeated the 
rebel, who fled from Lahore. 

The Sultan though still ill (according to Barani) proceeded from 
Devagiri to Delhi but stopped for a few days at Dhar. There was an 
acute famine in MaUva also; in Delhi the price of grain rose to 16 and 
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17 jitals a sir. But Baranis statement that this year also there could 
- be no cultivation owing to lack of rain is not quite correct. Ibn-i 
Battuta, who to start with had been treated as a very distinguished 
guest, could get no proper interview with the Sultan till after his 
return from Devagiri after an absence of two and a half years. ‘It was 
in these days’, Ibn-i Battuta tells us, ‘that I reached the Sultan’s 
camp. The territories on the western (? southern) bank of the Ganges, 
where the Sultan was encamped were severely affected by the famine 
while those lying on the eastern (? northern) bank were prosperous.’ 
Obviously, it had rained fairly well in Awadh but not in the Doab. 
‘The governor of tire territories of the eastern (? northern) bank was 
Ainul Mulk bin Mahru, and these territories included Awadh, Zafra- 
bad, Lucknow and others. Ainul Mulk used to send every day fifty 
thousand mans of wheat, rice and grain and also fodder for the 
animals.’ 

Barani, in effect, accepts the accuracy of Ibn-i Battuta’s statement 
when he says that the Sultan allowed the citizens to migrate with 
their families to Hindustan (? Awadh) to escape the famine. ‘Sultan 
Muhammad also came out of the capital and passing Patiali and 
Kampila encamped with his troops before the town of Khud by the 
side of the Ganges. The men built their thatched houses facing the 
cultivated lands. This encampment was named Sargdwari (Gate of 
Heaven); grain could come here from Kara and Awadh and was 
cheaper than in Delhi. While the Sultan was encamped at Sargdwari, 
Malik Ainul Mulk Mahru held the iqlas of Awadh and Zarrabad. 
Ainul Mulk and his brothers sent to the Sultan at Delhi and Sarg- 
dwari cash, commodities, cloth and grain to the value of seventy or 
eighty lakhs of tankas; the Sultan’s trust in Ainul Mulk increased and 
he was convinced of Ainul Mulk’s efficiency.’ 187 

According to Ibn-i Battuta, the Sultan had to stag at Sargdwari 
for about two and a half years and he had spent an equal time in the 
futile attempt to' reach Ma'abar. It is necessary to examine what the 
Sultan had suffered in power and prestige during these five terrible 
years. There had been plague but not famine in the Deccan, but the 
home provinces of the empire — Doab, East Punjab, Mahva, but pro- 
bably not Awadh — had been hit severely by the continued drought 
and it would take a wise minister, if the Sultan could find one, seven 
or eight years to restore agriculture to normal conditions. The bulk 
of the invincible army of Delhi — ‘one-half of the officers and two- 
thirds of the men — had perished in the plague. It has to be borne in 
mind that the army which almost perished in the plague was the 
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army of the central government; the civil and military officers station- 
ed in the provinces — often referred to as the sad ah amirs— do not 
seem to have suffered. 

REVOLUTIONS IN BENGAL 

‘Bahram Khan (the King’s step-brother) died in Sonargaon 
(Dacca); and in 739/1338-39 Malik Fakhruddin, the silalular (weapon- 
keeper) of Bahram Khan, rebelled and declared that he was an inde- 
pendent ruler and took the title of Sultan Fakhruddin. Malik Pindar 
Khalji Qadr Khan, governor of Lakhnauti, along with Malik Husam- 
uddin Abu Raja, the mustaufi-i mamalik (auditor-general), Azam 
Malik Izzuddin Yahya, the muqta of Satgaon (Chittagong), and Firuz 
Khan, son of Nusrat Khan, the amir-i koh, marched to Sonargaon to 
suppress Fakhruddin s rebellion. Fakhruddin came out with his army 
to fight them; there was a battle, Fakhruddin was defeated and fled 
and his elephants and horses fell into the hands of the imperialists. 

‘The other amirs returned to their iqtas but Qadr Khan remained 
in Sonargaon. When the monsoon set in, most horses of the army of 
Qadr Khan died. But he had collected a lot of money in the form of 
silver tankas. After every two or three months he would come to the 
palace (serai) and collect them in a heap and say, “In this way I will 
place them before the royal court (dakhuT); the more I collect the bet- 
ter will be my service.” Malik Husamuddin warned him against the 
danger of collecting large sums of cash in a distant province; “People 
will be tempted; short-sighted persons will want to know the reason 
why this money is not sent to the capital; all revenue collected is 
safest in the treasury of the king.” But Qadr Khan would not hear, 
he neither paid their salary to the soldiers nor sent the revenue to the 
royal treasury. Then Fakhruddin attacked and Qadr Khan's unpaid 
army joined him. Qadr Khan was killed; Fakhruddin established 
himself in Sonargaon and put Lakhnauti in charge of his slave, 
Mukhlts. 

‘Ali Mubarak, the ariz of the army of Qadr Khan, seized Lakh- 
nauti and put Mukhlis to death. But he adopted none of the insignia 
of royalty and petitioned to the court; “I have captured Lakhnauti; 
if an officer from the capital is appointed to take charge of it, I will 
return to the capital.” Sultan Muhammad agreed; he gave the title of 
khan to Yusuf, the shahna of Delhi, and decided to send him there. 
But Yusuf died; the Sultan could not attend to the matter and sent 
no one to Lakhnauti. 

‘Owing to the opposition of Fakhruddin, Ali Mubarak had no 
alternative but to declare that he was a king and assume the title 
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of Sultan Alauddin. After some days Malik Haji Ilyas, who had an 
army and plenty of followers, conspired with some maliks, amirs and 
the people of Lakhnauti; he put Alauddin to death and mounted the 
throne with the title of Sultan Shamsuddin. In 741/1340-41 Haji 
Ilyas marched against Sonargaon; he succeeded in capturing Fakhr- 
uddin, brought him to Lakhnauti and put him to death. Thereafter 
for a long time Lakhnauti remained in the hands of Shamsuddin and 
his descendants; it did not come within the control of the Delhi 
sultans again.’lSS 

It is impossible to believe that Sultan Muhammad failed to attend 
to the Bengal problem owing to an oversight. Qadr Khan may have 
been harbouring treasonable designs, but Ah Mubarak was certainly 
loyal. But the Sultan lacked both the men and the resources which an 
officer of his would need for establishing himself in the province; 
consequently, in view of troubles nearer home, he could do nothing 
about the matter and Bengal slipped out of his grasp. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INDEPENDENT HINDU 
PRINCIPALITIES IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

We can form some idea of the military and financial weakness to 
which the sultanat had been reduced by the famine and the plague 
from the fact that the Sultan made no effort to maintain his power 
over two principalities which he had annexed after a terrible cost of 
money and blood.. 

(a) Vijdtjatiagar : 

When the Sultan retreated with his plague-stricken army to the 
famine-stricken North, it was obvious that he would be unable to 
control the Far South. In 1336 Hari Har and his brother, Bukka, 
founded a Hindu principality south of the river Krishna, which 
gradually expanded into the Vijayanagar empire. 

(b) Warangal : 

The Sultan had decided to annex Warangal after the second in- 
vasion. Now ( circa 1335) Warangal was lost and he could do nothing 
about it. ‘While the Sultan was at Delhi (and before he went to 
Sargdwari),’ Barani tells us, ‘the rebellion of the Hindus at Warangal 
took place; Kanhya Naik attained to power in the region; Malik 
Maqbul, the governor of Warangal, took the road to Delhi and reached 

188 Tarihh-i Mubarak Shahi, 104-6. Yahya Sirhindi does not quote his authority, 
but he gives us the best account of the revolutions in Bengal, which we can at pre- 
sent find. 
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there safely; the power of Hindus was established at Warangal and 
the region was totally lost.’ 

KAMPILA 

‘About the same time a relation of Kanhya (who had been con- 
verted to Islam) was sent by the Sultan to Kampila. This wretch 
apostatized from Islam, went back to Hinduism and raised the banner 
of revolt. Kampila was also lost and came into the hands of the 

IIindus/189 

And this was the end of Sultan Muhammad’s dream of an all- 
India administrative system. Apart from the homelands of the empire, 
as Barani points out, ‘only Gujarat and Devagiri remained in his 
hands'. 

THE NACARKOT CAMPAIGN 

No detailed account of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s Nagarkot cam- 
paign in the Kangra district is found in any early authority, but that 
the Sultan personally undertook this campaign is clear from certain 
strav remarks and references found in the works of Barani 100 and 
Afif. 191 Badr-i Chach gives some verses under the caption of Fath-i 
Qila-i Nagarkot and mentions 738/1337 as the date of conquest. The 
campaign cannot be identified with the Qarachil expedition, ns Sir 
Wolselcy Haig has done for the simple reason that, unlike the Qarachil 
expedition, this campaign was led by the Sultan in person. But it 
certainly formed part of the Sultans larger programme of securing 
frontier outposts. Perhaps it was the Qarachil disaster that induced 
him to assume the command in person. lie displayed great religious 
tolerance on this occasion and, according to the Sirat-l Firuz Snahi, 
spared the temple of Jwalamukhi.W2 

REBELLIONS 

In spite of the famine, the Sultan had to face a number of 
rebellions. 

Rebellion of Mas ltd Khan : 

Mas'ud Khan was the Sultan’s step-brother; his mother was a 
daughter of Sultan Alauddin Khalji. ‘He was the most handsome of 
all the men that I have seen in the world’, 19 * Ibn-i Battuta remarks. 

189 Firuz Shohi, 484. 

190 Ibid., {Barani), 483. 

X91 Ibid., {Afif), 185-89. 

192 Sirat-l Finiz Shahf, f. 40. 

193 Uehla, 85. 
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The Sultan had stoned his mother to death on the charge of adultery 
and this naturally created a deep resentment in the heart of Mas ud. 
Two years after this Masud was charged with contemplating rebel- 
lion. He was so afraid of the torture inflicted in order to extort con- 
fessions that he accepted the charge outright and was executed in the 
centre of the market. His body remained there for three days. 194 

Rebellion at Sunam and Santana : 

This was in the nature of a peasant revolt. The cultivators refused 
to pay the land tax and shut themselves up in their mandals. The 
Sultan marched against the rebels in person, captured their leaders 
and brought them to Delhi. 

Rebellion of Nizam Ma’in at Kara : 

In 739/1338 Nizam Ma’in rebelled at Kara. He had undertaken 
to farm the revenue of Kara for several lakhs of tankas, but could not 
pay even one-tenth of the amount he had promised. He assumed the 
title of Sultan Alauddin and declared his independence. Ainul Mullc, 
the governor of Awadh and Zafrabad, and his brother Shahrullah, 
marched against him. Ma’in was flayed alive and his stuffed skin was 
sent to Delhi. i 95 The iqta of Kara was assigned to the husband of the 
Sultan’s sister, Shaikhzada Bustami. 196 

Rebellion of Shihab Sultani at Bidar: 

In 740/1338-9 Tajul Mulk Nusrat Khan, also known as Shihab 
Sultani, rebelled at Bidar. He had been assigned Bidar about 1334 
and had to pay a crore of tankas to the centre. He failed to pay the 
fixed amount of revenue and also could not promote agriculture as 
he had promised. He rose in rebellion as he thought that his failure 
would lead to his condign punishment by the Sultan. Qutlugh Khan 
marched against him and captured him. 

Rebellion of Ali Shah Nalhu at Gulbarga 

This rebellion took place some time after the rebellion of Shihab 
Sultani. Ali Adil Shah Natliu was a nephew of Zafar Khan, the 
famous general of Alauddin Khalji. Having been appointed to collect 
the taxes, he killed Bhiran, the Hindu maqta of Gulbarga, and estab- 
lished his hold over Gulbarga and Bidar. Qutlugh Khan marched 
against him, defeated him and sent him to Delhi. The Sultan exiled 

194 Ibid., 86. . ' 

195 Fine: Shahi, 487. Yahya Sirhindi gives the name of his brother. 

196 Ibid., 487-88. 
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him and his brothers to Ghazni, but when they returned without his 
permission, he ordered them to be executed. 

Rebellion of Ainul Mulk Mahru : 

Ainul Mulk, son of Amir Mahru, was a close friend and 
associate 197 of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who appointed him governor 
of Awadh and Zafrabad. 198 During the days of the Doab famine 
he did excellent work in his iqta. With the help of his brothers, he 
dealt with the recalcitrant elements and established peaceful and 
prosperous conditions in his iqtas. In 1338 he suppressed the rebellion 
of Nizam Ma’in at Kara. When the Sultan was at Sargdwnri, Ainu! 
Mulk and his brothers worked hard to help the Sultan in his relief 
programmes. He used to send 50,000 mans of wheat and rice eveiy 
day to the imperial camp. 199 Besides, he sent 70 to 80 lakhs of tankas 
in cash and commodities to the Sultan at Delhi and Sargdwari, as 
already mentioned. 200 

These achievements of Ainul Mulk and his hold over the people 
made the Sultan suspicious of him. This suspicion was further 
confirmed by the fact that during the famine, when the Sultan had 
forbidden emigration, many nobles, officers and others, particularly 
the secretariat staff ( nawisandas ), went to Awadh and Zafrabad and 
found shelter with Ainul Mulk. Some of these persons were involved 
in eases of embezzlement. Ainul Mulk and his brothers treated them 
with kindness and even assigned villages to them. 201 

The Sultan thought of transferring Ainul Mulk to Daulatabad, 
which needed a statesman and administrator of Ainul Mulk’s stature 
and insight. Qutlugh Khan had proved himself unequal to the task. 
Ainul Mulk, however, interpreted this transfer as a device for reduc- 
ing his influence and his ultimate destruction. The emigrant nobles 
and naicisandas convinced Ainul Mulk that the Sultan was not sincere 
in sending him to the Deccan and that he was playing a treacherous 
game. 202 

One day Muhammad bin Tughluq sent a message to Ainul Mulk, 
which explained to him the inexpediency of sheltering these men and 
ordered their immediate despatch in chains to Delhi. Ainul Mulk’s 

Iff? Ibid., 480. 

198 Zdfrabad is mentioned in the AUn-t Akhari as a jiafgana in itiu sarlar of 
Jatinpur. It was probably founded by Zafor Khan during Hie reign of Alauddm Khalji. 

299 llehla, 105. 

200 Firuz Shohl, 480. 

201 Ibid., 486. 

202 Ibid., 486. 
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suspicions were further confirmed, and he began to plan his escape 
with his brothers. One night he left the Sargdwari camp and pro- 
ceeded to join his brother, who had seized the entire baggage of the 
Sultan, which was in his charge. 203 The news of this escape was 
reported to Muhammad bin Tughluq by a slave, Ibn-i Malik Shall, 
who used to live with Ainul Mulk . 204 

The Sultan, who was in the Doab at that time, found himself in a 
very critical position. He could not concentrate his forces to suppress 
the rebellion at such a distance from the capital. So he thought of 
going back to the capital and then coming again with sufficient men 
and material. But the foreign amirs, who were bitterly hostile to 
Ainul Mulk, the leader of the Indian amirs, advised the Sultan to take 
prompt action. Nasiruddin Auhari suggested that an immediate 
attack would prevent Ainul Mulk from organizing his forces. His 
advice disappointed the native amirs who, in their heart of hearts, 
were sympathetically inclined towards Ainul Mulk.205 Muhammad 
bin Tughluq called liis troops from Samana, Amroha, Baran, Koil and 
other towns, and resorted to a strange stratagem to overawe the 
enemy. If one hundred men came to the royal camp from outside, 
one thousand men went out to receive them and thus they created 
the impression that large imperial reinforcements were pouring in 
from all sides. The Sultan hurriedly proceeded towards Kanauj and 
entrenched himself in the fort, thus securing a strategic position. 

Ainul Mulk and his brothers crossed the Ganges below Bangar- 
mau;206 {-hey wanted to raid the camp of the Sultan, but by mistake 
they reached the camp of tire wazir. The wazir’s force consisted of 
elements deadly opposed to tire Indian amirs. The Persians, Turks 
and Khurasanis, who constituted the wazir’s troops, fought well and 
Ainul Mulk’s forces fled away from the field . 207 One of Ainul Mulk’s 
principal associates, Malik Ibrahim Banji, betrayed him; and pulling 
him down from his horse by catching hold of his locks of hair, took 
him to the wazir. Ainul Mulk’s brothers were either drowned while 
attempting to cross the river or were killed in the battle . 208 


203 Ibid., 489. 

204 Rchla, 105. Ibn-i Battuta further informs us: ‘It is the habit of the emperor 
of India to keep with every amir, be he great or small, one of his slaves who acts as a 
spy on the amir and informs the emperor about everything concerning him. 

205 Ibid., 105-6. 

206 Bangarmau lies in the centre of the pargana of the same name at a distance 
of 31 miles N.W. of Unao on the road leading from that place to Hardoi. 

207 Ibid., 107. 

208 Ibid., 108-9. 
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Ainul Mulk was subjected to many indignities. He was asked to 
ride on an ox.209 His body was naked, except for a small cloth hiding 
his private parts. The sons of maliks and amirs spat on his face and 
scolded and abused him. 210 When he was brought before Muhammad 
bin Tughluq in that condition, the Sultan was deeply moved and 
ordered him to be given urdinary clothes. Ainul Mulk’s hands were 
tied to his neck and chains were put on his legs. Some sixty-two of 
his companions were ruthlessly trampled by elephants and their flesh 
was thrown at Ainul Mulk. After crushing his rebellion, the Sultan 
went on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Salar Mas'ud Ghazi and from 
there he returned to Delhi. 

Ainul Mulk was pardoned on the fourth day after his defeat and 
was appointed superintendent of a royal garden. He was given a 
khllat (robe of honour) and a horse. His ration was supplied from the 
royal godown. Afifs account about the rehabilitation of Ainul Mulk 
is as follows : 

‘Tim Sultan held a public court, and a small carpet was placed 
next to the throne. He summoned to this court all qazis, ulama, 
shaikhs, khans, maliks, nobles and the general public from all 
directions. When after a short time the well-wishers of the court 
had assembled, rubbed their foreheads on the ground in humble 
submission and stood up with all reverence in their respective 
positions, Sultan Muhammad commanded the courtiers to come 
nearer. When they had done so, he said, “I put to you a question : 
If a man should lose a priceless gem and after some time find it 
lying in dirt, should he pick it up or leave it there?” The nobles 
and officers of the empire replied: “It should be picked up. It 
would not be wise to leave it there.” On hearing this answer the 
Sultan pointed towards Ainul Mulk and remarked, “That gem of 
mine is Ainul Mulk, who had the misfortune to be found among 
his slovenly brothers. I picked him up and have found in him my 
gem” It was commanded that Ainul Mulk bo seated on tbe carpet 
referred to above.’ 2 *! 

Ainul Mulk is not heard of during the remaining years of Muham- 
mad biu Tughluq’s reign, but when the Sultan breathed his last at 
Thatta, we find him in Multan. Shihab-i Sultani had also been put in 
charge of a garden. 

209 Ibid., 108. Yahya Sirbiodi says: ‘Bereft of head dress, he was placed on an 
ass Ijy Ibrahim Bang: and taten to the Sultan.’ 

210 Ibid., 108. 

211 A£f, Tarikh-i Flruz Shah i, 408. 
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Liebellion of Shahu Afghan : 

In 742/1341 Shahu Afghan killed Bahzad, tlie governor of 
Multan, and declared his independence. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
set off from Delhi to deal with him. On the way he heard about the 
death of his mother, Makliduma-i Jalian, but despite his grief and 
bereavement, he continued his march. Near Dipalpur lie came to 
know that Shahu had fled to the ‘home of the Afghans’ — explained 
by Ibn-i Battuta as Cambay, Gujarat and Nahrwala where the 
Afghans lived. It was not the Sultan’s policy to tolerate rebels. He 
issued orders for the wholesale arrest of Afghans in his territory. 

THE KHILAFAT AS A PROTECTING GLACIS 

In the later years of the famine ( circa 1339) Muhammad bin 
Tughluq evinced a keen and excessive interest in the institution of 
the khilafat. According to Barani, 212 he made persistent enquiries 
about the Khalifa and the position of die khilafat after the fall of 
Baghdad; and when he came to know about the Egyptian Khalifa, 
he was so delighted diat he would have sent his whole wealth to the 
Khalifa but for the danger of bandits and pirates on die way. Was 
this respect for the khilafat genuine or was it simply a subterfuge to 
disarm the hostility of the Muslim masses, particularly of the reli- 
gious sections, through the immense moral prestige of the khilafat on 
die Muslim mind? And was there such a prestige? It seems highly 
improbable, if not impossible, that despite his close diplomatic and 
cultural contacts with the outside world, the Sultan did not know for 
decades diat there was an Abbasid Khalifa in Egypt. Perhaps diis 
alleged discovery of die Khalifa was just an explanation for die 
delayed expression of his faidi in die khilafat. However, it is signi- 
ficant that the period of the Sultan’s pedantic display of faith in the 
khilafat as the only source- of moral and legal authority synchronizes 
widi the period of great stress and strain in his empire and the prob- 
lems created by the opposition of the religious classes. From 741/ 
1340-41 to 752/1351 his time and energy were spent in dealing with 
rebellions that grew like dragon’s teedi in every direction. He thought 
that perhaps by the use of the- Khalifa’s name, he could rehabilitate 
himself in die confidence of the people. 

-The anonymous author of the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi^ says that his 
extensive study' of books had led him to believe that the sanction of 
the Khalifa was absolutely necessary for the rightful exercise of poli- 
tical power. The Tarikh-i Alfi, however, informs us diat it was die 

212 Ibid., 491 el seq. 

213 Sir at, Ms., f. 139. 
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Sultan’s teacher, Qutlugh Khan, who had impressed this fact on his 
mind. But that the absolute necessity of the Khalifa’s sanction for the 
legal exercise of his political authority should dawn on him at a 
particular time — this could not have been a mere coincidence. It was 
the last weapon in his armoury which he could use against the rebel* 
crowd and JBadr-i Chach very significantly remarks that the receipt 
of the mamliur from the Khalifa unnerved his enemies . 214 

Muhammad bin Tughluq removed his own name from the 
coins 213 in 741/1340*41 as ‘he was tormented by doubts regarding 
the legality of his sovereignty, which had never been recognized by 
a khalifa.’ On the coins issued in a.ii. 742, 743 and 744 the name of 
Mustakfi Billah appears. 216 This was nothing more than a mere affir- 
mation of loyalty to a symbol, for Mustakfi Billah had expired in 
740/1339-40. Subsequently, he stopped the Friday and the Id 
prayers, and did not start them again until the Khalifa had granted 
an investiture to him. . .This inansnur was received in 744/1343 from 
Al-Hakim II and the event was celebrated with great pomp and 
eclat. Barani 217 Ibn-i Battuta 218 and Badr-i Chach 219 are all unani- 
mous in stating that the Sultan showed great respect to the emissaries 
of the Khalifa. According to Sirat-i Firm Shahi the manshurs were 
received thereafter by the Sultan every year. Maybe, the mysterious 
coins of the Sultan containing numerals (like 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8) on the 
reverse indicate the length of his association with the khilafat — the 
period of the legal existence of his sultanat — or the receipt of yearly 
manshurs. 

THE sultan’s ATTEMPT AT IlE H AB 1 L I T AT INC 
AGRICULTURE 

We have still to consider one of the most far-sighted programmes 
of the Sultan, which unfortunately collapsed. He gave considerable 
thought to the problem of agrarian distress and the short-fall in agri- 
culture after the famine years. Barani tells us that during the four 
years (1340-43) when the Sultan was at Delhi, his main attempt was 
to restore agriculture to normal conditions. But in his attempt to find 
fault with die Sultan’s work, Barani makes some errors and does not 
describe the real conditions. Medieval peasants were aware that barren 

214 Qasa'icLi Badr Chach, 14. 

215 Nelson Wright, The Coinage, 122, coin no. 491A. 

216 Ibid., 148-49, coins no. 617B, 620A, 621, 622, 622A, G2-3F. 

217 Firm Shahi, 492. According to Barani he Vissed the feet of Sa'id Sar»ari, who 
had brought the manshur and the robe of honour for him. 

218 Rehla, 72 et seq. 

219 Qasa'id-i Badr Chach, 14. 
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or usar land cannot be brought under the plough; they were also 
aware that banjar or semi-barren land will not grow crops except 
after enormous labour and cost. Barani is, therefore, wrong in attri- 
buting to the Sultan the desire that not even a hand-breadth of land 
should remain uncultivated’. Secondly, there was no scarcity of 
cultivable land; we may also assume that the peasants who survived 
were enough for the puipose. But what they needed was seed, cattle, 
ploughs — in fact, all tilings necessary for medieval agriculture. The 
Sultan provided these things to the cultivators at the beginning. 

Ibn-i Battuta informs us : ‘During the years of famine the Sultan 
had ordered the digging of wells outside the capital city and the 
cultivation of crops there. For this purpose he had provided the peo- 
ple with seeds as well as the requisite sum of money. And he made 
them undertake this cultivation with the object of enriching the 
granary .’220 This was a sort of experiment in state-farming. It appears 
that the Sultan did not succeed in it and resorted to the other alter- 
native of contract-cultivation. Whether the Sultan was well-advised 
in entrusting this work to contractors, instead of persons in his 
permanent service, may be doubted; but in directing the peasant to 
sow his crops according to state-orders in preference to his personal 
choice, the Sultan had probably the general needs of the country in 
view. 

With these warnings in mind, we can proceed to quote Barani’s 
partially correct passage: 

‘The first object to which the Sultan applied himself during the 
years he did not go from Delhi to any place was the improvement of 
agriculture and die growth of cultivation. The Sultan made regula- 
tions ( asalib ) for the improvement of agriculture; whatever came to 
the Sultan’s mind for this object was written down and called a 
“regulation”. If diese imaginary regulations could have been imple- 
mented, and diey had not appeared impossible to the people, the 
world would have been full of good things owing to agricultural 
production; enormous treasures would have been collected and an 
army strong enough to conquer the inhabited world could have been 
enlisted. 

‘A department, called diwan-i amir-i koh, was organized to pro- 
mote agriculture and officers to it were appointed. The country was 
divided info imaginary rectangles ( daira ) of thirty karohs by thirty 
karohs on two conditions — not a handful of land in all these karohs 
was to be left uncultivated and every crop was to be changed; thus 
wheat was to be. grown instead of barley, sugar-cane instead of 


220 Relila, 88 . 
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wheat, and grapes and dates instead of sugar-cane. About a hundred 
shiqdars were to be appointed (to these imaginary rectangles). Greedy 
men, men in distress and reckless adventurers came and undertook 
within three years to bring under cultivation three hundred thousand 
bighas of barren land ( zamin-i akhal) and to provide three thousand 
horses (?) from the barren land. They gave written deeds to this 
effect. To this reckless group, which undertook to cultivate barren 
land, various awards were given — caparisoned horses, cloaks of bro- 
cade and cash. Out of a loan ( sondhar ) of three lakhs of tankas pro- 
mised to each of them, every one got fifty thousand tankas in imme- 
diate cash. The money they got seemed the price of their blood. 
Since the barren land could not be cultivated, they spent the money 
for their own needs and then waited for punishment. In the course of 
two years over seventy lakhs of tankas were advanced as loans by 
the treasury to people who had undertaken to cultivate barren land. 
In the course of three years they could not bring under cultivation a 
hundredth or even a thousandth part of the barren land assigned to 
them. Had the Sultan returned alive from Thatta, not one of these 
contractors and loan-mongers would have been spared .’ 221 

REVOLT OF THE ‘ S A D A II ’ AMIRS ANP THE 
EMERGENCE OF THE DAIIMAM K INC DOM 

The energies of the Sultan in the closing years of Ills reign were 
directed towards dealing with the revolts of the sadah amirs (amiran-i 
saddh), who had charged the entire atmosphere from Cambay to 
Daulatabad with sedition and rebellion. These rebellions ultimately 
paved the way for the emergence of the independent Bahmani 
kingdom. 

A word about the position of the sadah amirs is necessary in order 
to bring out clearly their role in the history of the period. The term 
was originally related to the army structure of the Turks and the 
Mongols, which was planned on the decimal system . 222 Barani quotes 
Bughra Khan’s advice to Kaiqubad in which a reference is made to 
the decimal system as the basis of the army organization. 22 ^ All 
references to tire sacfah amirs during the early Turkish period concern 
the Mongols. Kaiqubad and Jalaluddin Khalji are reported to 

221 Finis Shahi, 497-99. 

222 AJ-Qahjashandi writes about Muhammad bin Tughliiq, The officers of his 
army are the khans, maliks, amirs, sipah-salars and then the ranks. . . The khan has 
ten thousand horsemen, the malik one thousand, the amir one hundred, and the sipah- 
salar less than that.’ Subhul A'sha (An Arab Account of India in the 14th Centurj, 
66-67). 

223 Firuz ShoW, 145. 
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have executed some Mongol sad ah amirs.224 Perhaps the institution 
had a Mongol origin, but it developed its own features in India; its 
exclusive military connotation was extended to embrace civil and 
administrative functions also. ‘The question arises’, writes Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad, whether these amirs were captains of 100 men as is frequent- 
ly suggested or officers placed in charge of 100 villages. From the 
word sad Lit appears probable that each amir was placed in charge of 
100 villages, though a careful examination of Barani’s text as a whole 
leads to the conclusion that these men were officers who combined 
civil and military functions and each had one hundred men under 
his command.’225 While no specific evidence about the number of 
soldiers placed under a sadah amir is available, the view that these 
officers exercised civil functions also is confirmed very clearly by 
Hajiud Dabir. According to him the sadah amirs were appointed in 
the Doab ‘over the tax-collectors (■ummal)’ 

The hostility of the sadah amirs was deepened by the Sultan’s 
new plan for administering the Deccan. The bright idea was to 
divide the Deccan into four units in charge of Malik Sardawatdar, 
Malik Mukhlisul Mulk, Yusuf Bughra and Aziz Khammar. These four 
officers were to work under a wazir established at Daulatabad. 
Iniadul Mulk Sartez was to be the wazir and a Hindu, Dhara, was to 
be the naib wazir for the Deccan. But only two items of the new 
programme could be put into operation. 

(a) Recall of Qullugh Khan from Daulatabad. Some historians, 
like the author of the Burhan-i Ma’asir, give a very good certificate to 
Qutlugh Khan for his work in the Deccan, but Barani very explicitly 
says that under him the resources of the Deccan had considerably 
fallen and that he was unequal to the problems of that region. The 
Sultan recalled him and, probably because Iniadul Mulk Sartez was 
not immediately available, he sent Qutlugh’s brother, Nizamuddin, 
also known as Alimul Mulk, 22 ” in his place. Since Qutlugh Khan 
had the reputation of protecting persons against the Sultans wiath, 
the sadah amirs resented this change and inteipreted it as a pielude 
to punitive 'action against them. But it is doubtful whethei the 
transfer of a high officer alone would have led to their rebellion, if 
the Sultan’s determination to punish them had not become a stark and 

visible reality. . 

(b) Appointment of Aziz Khammar. The Sultan sent Aziz Kham- 
mar as governor to Mahva and bestowed several lakhs of tankas on 

224 Qir'anus Sa’dairt, Aligarh ed.. Introduction, 18; Firuz Shnht, 219. 

225 History of the Qaruna Turks, 209. 

226 History of Gujarat, III, 873, et seq. ■ 

227 He is called Alim Malik by Isami and Yahya Sirhindi. 
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him so that he may live there with power and dignity. ‘O Aziz I', the 
Sultan told him, ‘You see how rebellions are raising their heads in 
every direction. I hear that whoever rebels, does so on the strength 
of the sadah amirs, and that these sadah amirs become supporters of 
these rebels for the sake of loot and plunder. Thus only docs it 
become possible for anyone to rebel. Look here! Whomsoever 
amongst the sadah amirs of Dhar you find to be a mischief-monger, 
crush him in any way you can/228 The grant of such plenary powers to 
a callous person could not but be abused. Aziz Khammar, on reaching 
Dhar, started a veritable reign of terror. lie arrested some eighty- 
nine 229 sadah amirs and had them executed. The news of these exe- 
cutions sent a wave of horror and disgust through Daulatabad and 
Gujarat; ‘wherever there was a sadah amir, he became suspicious and 
watchfuT.230 When the Sultan learnt about these executions, he 
admired Aziz’s performance. He sent a special robe of honour to 
Aziz Khammar and asked every one of the dignitaries of his court to 
write letters to Aziz, praising his action. The nobles were also asked 
to send gifts of robes and horses to Aziz Khammar. 2 ^ This was a 
public declaration of the Sultan’s determination to deal ruthlessly 
with the sadah amirs, and it naturally made them more determined 
in their struggle, which had now become a struggle for survival. 
Their petty acts of insubordination and misbehaviour were now 
replaced by organized rebellions and pitched battles. 

Revolt in Gujarat : 

Barani, Isami and Ibn-i Battuta have given different accounts of 
the circumstances which led to the flare-up at Dabhoi and Baroda. 
But there is nothing contradictory in their statements, which may be 
taken as inter-related though it is difficult to determine their sequence, 
(i) Ibn-i Battuta says that the Sultan had written to Muqbil , 232 the 
naib wazir of Gujarat, to capture Qazi Jalal and a group of Afghans. 
Malikul Hukama, a relation of the Sultan and a companion of 
Muqbil, divulged this secret to the Afghans, who Immediately rose in 
rebellion. Three hundred Afghans, whom Muqbil had intended to 
kill, raided Cambay and plundered the treasury . 232 (ii) Isami says 
that after Muqbil had killed many people at the order of the Sultan, 
Juranbal, Qazi Jalal, Jalal ibn-i Lala and Jhallu assembled at a place 

228 Flruz Shald, 503. 

229 On page 507 of Flruz Shald the number Is given. 

230 1 bid., 504. 

231 Ibid., 504. 

232 He was a slave of Ahmad Ayaz. 

233 fleWa, 113-14. 
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and took solemn oaths to rise against the Sultan .234 The government 
officers, who came to confiscate their property and to take them into 
custody, were themselves captured. Thereupon Muqbil marched 
against them, (hi) According to -Barani, Muqbil was taking the reve- 
nues and horses to Delhi, when the sadah amirs of Baroda and 
Dabhoi seized the treasures and even plundered the wares of some 
merchants , 23 5 who were travelling with him. This completely stripped 
off of all treasures, Muqbil returned to A nhil wara. 236 

The treasure thus acquired by the rebels provided them with the 
necessary resources for organizing a movement against the Sultan of 
Delhi. ‘The rebellion of the sadah amirs of Dabhoi and Baroda’, 
remarks Barani, ‘created a sensation in the whole of Gujarat.’ 23 ? it 
was through a trick that Muqbil succeeded in saving his skin. 238 

The Rebels March to Cambay : 

The four rebel leaders then marched to Cambay and occupied it. 
The city was entrusted to one Aklii by name.239 Here Taghi, the 
former shahna-i bargah, was living as an exile in chains and fetters. 
The rebels set him free and gave him a kulah (hat) and a qaba (cloak), 
and selected him as the fifth leader of the rebel group. Taghi, how- 
ever, escaped from them on the third day and reached Pattan 
(Anhilwara) and joined Muqbil. 

The report of these reverses readied Aziz Khammar, the governor 
of Malwa and, without waiting for instructions from the Sultan, he 
started to help Muqbil. 240 The four rebel leaders also made their 
preparations and put their soldiers in order. According to Isami, the 
imperial army comprised of six thousand soldiers, while the rebel 
army did not exceed seven hundred cavalry. The imperial army was 
thoughtlessly arranged. Taghi led the advance-guard, Aziz Khammar 
commanded the centre, and Muqbil controlled the right wing. The 
rebels could not attempt to arrange their army in the traditional 
manner on account of their limited numbers. Aziz Khammar made a 
rash thrust into the centre of the enemy ranks, and got entangled in 

234 Futuh-us Sahtin, 504. 

235 Ibn-I Battuta gives the name of one merchant, Ibnul Kaulami, who had con- 
structed a 'handsome school at Alexandria’. Rchla, 114. See also page 09 whrre he 
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240 According to Ibn-i Battuta, Malik Jahan Bambal at the head of seven thou- 
sand horsemen had come to the help of Malik Aziz Khammar, but all of them were 
defeated. Rehla, 114. 
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a whirlpool from which he could not come out. Qazi Jalal rushed on 
him from an ambush and all the leaders of the rebels made a concerted 
attack from different directions. Aziz Khammar was caught and killed. 
Muqbil's defeat was complete. The rebels collected the booty under 
a tent and distributed it among the four leaders. 24 ! It was the first 
very significant defeat of the imperial forces by the rebels and it 
emboldened them considerably. 

The Sultans March from Delhi : 

Isami says that the Sultan left Delhi for Gujarat when he heard 
about the killing of Aziz 242 B u t Barani definitely states that the Sultan 
had left Delhi Tate during the month of Ramazan 744/Januarv 1344, 
when he heard about the rebellions of Dabhoi and Baroda, and was 
at Sultanpur when he had heard about Aziz Khammar’s march to 
Gujarat. Barani’s details about the movements of the Sultan and of 
the Delhi-side are more reliable than those of Isami, who is more 
detailed in his account of the other side of the struggle. 

When Muhammad bin Tughluq decided to march in person against 
the rebels, Qutlugh Khan sent a message through Barani, submitting 
that it was below the dignity of the Sultan to march in person against 
the sadah amirs of Dabhoi and Baroda; and since they had been 
antagonized by the cruel and impolitic executions of Aziz Khammar, 
the likelihood was that on hearing about the arrival of the Sultan, they 
would immediately take to flight. Qutlugh Khan offered to lead the 
campaign and to bring the rebels to the Sultan as be bad done in the 
ease of Shihab-i Sultani and Ali Shah. But the Sultan ignored his 
request and ordered preparations to be made for the royal march 
to Gujarat. So far the Sultan had only marched in person against rebels 
who belonged to the highest category of the governing class; this was 
his first campaign against the lowest cadre of his bureaucracy. The 
Sultan had successfully dealt with and withstood the attacks of the 
higher nobility, but his whole administration got paralysed when the 
lower class of administrators, like the sadah amirs, challenged his 
authority. The Sultan could crush men like Gurshasp and Aiba, but 
he became helpless before this riff-raff drawn from different and 
incongruous backgrounds. The changed circumstances were largely 
due to the weakness of the central army, which in spite of a whole 
decade had not been able to recover from the effects of the plague. 
The Sultan in person alone could lead it with some hope of success. The 
sadah amirs, despite all the prestige and influence they came to exercise 
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subsequently, were not high in the grades of the imperial hierarchy, 
and it is not without significance that Isami refrains from referring to 
this background of the founder of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Before the outbreak of the rebellion in Gujarat, the Sultan had 
assigned the governorship of that province to Shaikh Muizzuddin, son 
of Shaikh Alauddin of Ajudhan. Wien the Sultan decided to march in 
person, he issued an order for the payment of three lakhs of tankas 
to Shaikh Mu‘izzuddin so that he may recruit and get ready a contin- 
gent of one thousand horsemen within two to three days.243 I sa mi 
gives a very graphic account of the weakness of the royal forces at 
this tiine.244 He says that the number of mounted soldiers was so small 
that it did not exceed four thousand. The army was in an utterly 
frustrated state — the horses were lifeless and the soldiers were 

indifferent.245 

Before the Sultan set out on this campaign, he nominated a council 
of regency consisting of Malik Kabir, Malik Firuz and Khwaja-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayaz to look after the affairs of the empire during his 
absence.246 According to both Barani and Afif, the head of this 
council, who also acted on behalf of die Sultan, was Malik Kabir, 
also called Qabula. He had started his life as a slave and obtained 
the highest possible position. At the order of the Sultan, Kabir had 
written to the Khalifa offering his services; so he was constructively 
an officer of the Khalifa also. He was held in great respect; neverthe- 
less die Sultan could depend upon him for the execution of his policies. 

The Sultan stayed at Sultanpur for a time as diree or four days 
of the month of Bamazan were still left. During his stay diere a message 
was received from Aziz ' Khammar that, on hearing of the rebellion 
of Dabhoi and Baroda, he had decided to march out to crush the 
rebels. The Sultan was extremely displeased at this report and said : 
‘Aziz does not know the art of war. He might be killed by the 
rebels. ’247 Soon afterwards reports arrived to die effect that Aziz had 
been caught and killed on die battle-field. The Sultan was deeply 
disturbed at these reports and one night he even discussed with Barani 
about the causes of disturbances in the empire.248 

It appears from the accounts of Isami and Barani that the Sultan s 
strategy was to stop at convenient places, probably to mobilize fresh 

243 Firuz Shahi, 508. 
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resources and to send armies from different places to different desti- 
nations. The activities of the sadah amirs were widespread and had 
to be controlled and dealt with in different directions. Isami says that 
the Sultan had to stay for months at Nagaur, where he had to face a 
severe shortage of fodder . 249 From Nagaur he sent Azam Malik to 
Broach ; 250 from Mount Abu he sent Shaikh Mu'izzuddin to Anhil- 
wara ; 251 and from Broach he sent Malik Mufjbil towards Daula- 
tabad . 232 

The Sultan sent an advance contingent to Dabhoi and Baroda to 
challenge the rebels. Many of the insurgents were killed but some 
of them managed to escape to Daulatabad along with their families . 233 

The Sultan sent Azam Malik to Broach with one hundred mounted 
soldiers and with very specific instructions for Qamar, who was in 
charge of the fort. Qamar was to stick to the fort, 'no matter what 
streams of blood flowed outside it'. He was also to keep a watch over 
the soldiers from Daulatabad. He was not to come out if the rebels 
attacked the fort. On receiving this jarman of the Sultan, Qamar put 
his soldiers all along inside the fort-ramparts and shut himself up 234 
When the insurgents heard about the arrival of an army at Broach, 
they left Cambay, where they had been controlling the situation for 
three or four months and where Taghi had also joined them 233 and 
rushed to Broach. They were under the impression that a strong 
imperial force had reached there. They besieged the Broach fort and 
expected the imperial forces to come out in the open to challenge 
them. The army inside the fort numbered three to four thousand 
soldiers; the rebels had at their disposal a force of seven thousands. 
When there was no response from the fort to the attempts of the rebels 
to provoke fighting, Jhallu Afghan attacked a gate. Some of the soldiers 
from Daulatabad and one Shnikhzada Hamid 230 came out of the fort 
and, in utter disregard of the definite instructions of the Sultan, gave 
battle to the insurgents. Jhallu’s horse stumbled and fell in the field; 
he was immediately surrounded and his head was cut off. When 
Jhallu fell, other soldiers also rushed out from the fort. Juranbal and 
Qazi Jalal were disheartened and fled to Man Deva, the ruler of 
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Baglana, who received them with warmth but later deprived them 
of their belongings. 25 ? 

Barani informs us that from Broach the Sultan sent Muqbil with 
some forces of Delhi along with the sadah amirs of Broach in pursuit 
of the fugitives. Malik Muqbil overtook them on the bank of the 
Narbada and destroyed them. He seized all their property and took 
all their families into custody .258 Muqbil stayed there for some days, 
and, acting on the royal directive, he put to death many of the sadah 
amirs of Broach. Some of them, who escaped the sword of Muqbil, 
reached Daulatabad, while others sought shelter with the muqaddams 
of Gujarat. 

The Sultan stayed at Broach for some time and tried to set its affairs 
in order. He appointed harsh tax collectors to realize the arrears of 
revenue with a strong and firm hand. He was extremely irritated bv 
all those people who had supported the rebels. 

Rebellion at Daulatabad : 

According to Barani, the Sultan had appointed Zain Banda Majdul 
Mulk and the second son of Rukn-i Thanesari, two very cruel and 
intensely hated officers, to inquire about the rebels at Daulatabad. 
The son of Thanesari reached his destination and began his investi- 
gations, while Zain Banda had only reached Dhar. This raised a 
tumult in the minds of the Musalmans of Devagiri. By an unfortunate 
coincidence the Sultan at this very time sent three well-known officers 
with a confidential farman addressed to Alimul Mulk directing him 
to send the leading sadah amirs of Devagiri under an escort of fifteen 
hundred horsemen to Broach . 259 According to Isami, Alimul Mulk 
did not like the contents of the farman , still he had no alternative but 

257 Ibid., 514. 
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to obey the imperial order. The sadah amirs had hardly marched five 
farsangs towards Broach when they began to brood over their fate. 
Nuruddin and Ismail Makh Afghan decided upon rebellion and 
mobilized opinion in favour of their plan. They argued : ‘Why should 
we lay down our lives like this? We should first cut off the heads of 
Ahmad Lachin, Qultash and Ilusam and send them to Jagnag and 
Man Deva. Then we should march back to Dnnlatabad and arrest 
Alimul Mulk.’ 

Next day at sunrise they went to the tent of Ahmad Lachin and 
cut off his head. The noise awakened Qultash from his sleep; he 
rushed out on a horse but was chased, caught and killed. Husam was 
killed in his tent without any resistance. Their heads were sent to 
Devahar, capital of Man Deva. Nuruddin and Ismail rushed to 
Daulatabad and reached there a little after midday. News of the 
rebellion was brought by Nasir Tughalchi and a hajib to Alimul Mulk, 
who had gone to his afternoon sleep after working in the clitoan. 
Awakened from his sleep, he ordered the gates to be closed and pre- 
pared to fight the rebels. That days battle was indecisive. At night 
Alimul Mulk retired to the inner kushak of Daulatabad while Nasir 
and the hajib took charge of the outer fort, and the rebels seized the 
khatti of Devagiri. Next day the battle was again undecided, but on 
the morning of the third day Alimul Mulk was captured alive and the 
rebels seized Daulatabad. The great treasure in Devagiri, which had 
not been sent to Delhi as the routes were not safe, fell into the hands 
of the rebels. The karkun s (employees) of the Delhi sultanat were 
killed, but Alimul Mulk was set free as they considered him innocent. 
The rebels then decided to elect a king. When the name of Ismail 
was mentioned, he showed his preference for Hasan . 260 The people 
agreed with him, but since Hasan was not available at the time find 
delay was dangerous, they raised Ismail to the throne. An orange 
coloured chair was raised over his head and he became known as 
Sultan Nasiruddin. Nuruddin was appointed wazir with the title of 
Khwaja-i Jahan. Ismail distributed money among the soldiers and 
gave every man fifteen months' salary Thus the first independent 
kingdom of the Deccan came into being. It foreshadowed the even- 
tual emergence of the great Bahmani kingdom. 

■When the Sultan came to know of this rebellion, he could not 
sleep for three days and three nights. 'He writhed in pain like a ser- 
pent at the loss of its treasure.’ On the fourth day he repented of bis 

260 This Is Isaml's version (Futuh-ui Solatln, 512) and may be merely an attempt 
to prove the superiority of Hasan (the future Bahmani ruler) over all others. 
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killings and took a vow not to shed human blood .262 He raised a huge 
army in six months263 and then marched towards Daulatabad. He 
made elaborate preparations and planned the disposition of his army 
very carefully. The rebels also made elaborate preparations and a 
large number of talented sadali amirs threw themselves into the 
struggle. But it was difficult for them to outpace the manoeuvre and 
planning of a sultan, who had spent a quarter of a century in fighting 
against heavy odds. The rebels were defeated and many of their 
supporters were killed on the. battle-field. Ismail Makh Afghan fled 
with his family to Dharagir or Dharagarh, the highest part of the 
Devagiri fort. He was entirely surrounded by the enemy; Ibn-i 
Battuta, writing on the basis of reports, says that the Sultan would 
not grant him an amnesty, but provided him with food and water. 
Hasan Kangu (the future founder of the Bahmani kingdom) fled to 
Miraj,264 where he started recruiting an army for another encounter, 
and was later joined by his comrades like Sikandar Khan, Qir Khan 
Husain Hatiyah and others. 

Gulbarga had also come under the control of the rebels. The 
Sultan sent Imadul Mulk Sartez with some amirs to arrest the fugi- 
tives, crush the rebels and retrieve the fort. The Sultan himself stayed 
at Daulatabad for some time and turned his attention to the reorgani- 
zation of its affairs. He assigned iqtas to nobles and tried to establish 
peaceful conditions. It was at this time that he heard about the rebel- 
lion of Taghi in Gujarat and decided to go there. 

Birth of the Bahmani Kingdom : 

Before leaving Daulatabad, the Sultan put Khudawandzada 
Qawamuddin, Malik Jauhar and Shaikh Burhan Balarami Zahirul 
Jutjush in charge of the fort and stationed a big army there. The 
affairs of the Deccan were, however, in the melting pot and the 
situation was far from satisfactory. The inhabitants of Broach, who 
had stayed on in Daulatabad, were sent to Broach along with the army. 
The price of corn went up at the time and the soldiers experienced 
great hardships. As the Sultan proceeded towards Broach, the 
historian Barani came to offer felicitations for his success at the battle 
of Daulatabad on behalf of the council of regency. The battle of 
Daulatabad must have been a big victory — at least from the point of 
view of imperial prestige — for in that case alone could the council have 
decided to send its felicitations to the Sultan, of course not knowing 
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that within a few months the Deccan was destined to be lost to Delhi 
for all time. The Sultan received Barani with great affection. 

Later, when the Sultan was busy settling the affairs of Sahsiling 
and wanted to proceed to Anhilwara, he received reports from 
Daulatabad that Hasan Kangu and other rebels, who had fled from 
the battle-field, had fallen on Imadul Mulk Sartcz, killed him and 
scattered his forces. Khudawandzada Qawamuddin, Malik Jauhar 
and the Zahirul Jutjttsh had lied from Daulatabad to Dhar. Hasan 
Kangu came to Daulatabad, ascended the throne on 24 Rabi II 
748/3 August 1347 and laid the foundation of the Bahmani king- 
dom, which for the next century and a half was to dominate the poli- 
tical scene of the South. Ismail Makh acknowledged the new lu'ng. 
This news upset the Sultan completely. He could now see clearly 
that the empire was fast crumbling and it was beyond his resources 
and power to check the process. Barani says that during this time the 
Sultan did not indulge in executions. This fact is confirmed by Isami 
also, who says that a pain* suddenly overtook the heart of the Sultan 
at the time of the isha prayer and he proclaimed a general amnesty to 
the people. Isami adds, however, that next day, when the pain had 
subsided, the Sultan returned to his old ways. 205 However the Sultan, 
who had been planning to send an army against the rebels, realized 
that the power of the Bahmanis was too great to be challenged and 
reconciled himself to the loss of the Deccan. 

FRUSTRATIONS OF A DESPOT 

Muhammad bin Tughluqs life during the closing years of his 
reign was one of deep frustrations, gloom and peevishness. All his 
projects had failed and an incurable spirit of rebellion had permeated 
the rank and file of the people. His dogged tenacity of purpose refus- 
ed to give way, but his frustrations found expression in different 
ways. During his stay at Sultanpur, while on his way to crush the 
Gujarat rebels, he summoned bis courtier or nadim, Ziyauddin Barani. 
It was towards the end of the night and the Sultan may have spent 
sleepless hours brooding over the impossible situation. ‘You sec’, he 
told the historian, ‘how many rebellions are raising their heads. I am 
not afraid of these rebellions. But people say that these rebellions are 
due to the excessive capital punishments of the Sultan. Well, I am 
not going to give up my punishments owing to what people say. You 
have read many histories. Have you read anywhere about the crimes 
for which kings have inflicted capital punishments?’ Barani gave the 
details of the Sassanid penal law as well as the Muslim short at but 
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tried to approximate his answers, so far as possible, to the wishes of 
the Sultan. He said: 

1 have read in the Tarikh-i Kisravi that it is not possible for a 
ruler to govern without inflicting capital punishments. If a king 
does not do that, God alone knows what mischief and turmoil will 
be created by the activities of refractory people; even the obe- 
dient will be involved in thousands of sins. When a confidant 
asked the Persian emperor, Jamshed, about the cases in which 
capital punishment could be inflicted, Jamshed replied: “The 
infliction of capital punishment by the king is justified in the case 
of seven offences; if the king goes beyond these limits, troubles 
for the kingdom will arise, (i) Apostasy — leaving the true creed 
and persisting in religious error; (ii) murder — intentionally killing 
a law-abiding person; (iii) adultery — cohabitation of a married 
man with the wife of another; (iv) conspiracy — planning rebellion 
against the king in which the fact of the conspiracy is proved; 
(v) rebellion — leading a rebellion against the king or helping 
rebel leaders; (vi) helping the king’s enemies, opponents or rivals 
by giving them information, arms, or assisting them in other ways, 
and the facts are proved; (vii) disobedience — disobedience to the 
king in a way that endangers the state but not disobedience of 
other kinds.” ’ 

The Sultan then asked Barani as to how many of these seven 
categories of capital punishments were permitted by the Prophet. 
Barani replied: 'Only for apostasy, murder and adultery. Capital 
punishment for the other four offences are the responsibility of the 
king for the welfare of the state. Jamshed has said: “Kings have 
selected wazirs, raised them to a high status and put the affairs of 
the kingdom in their charge. In consequence of this, wazirs have 
been able to make laws ( zawabit ) for the state and to enforce them 
permanently; and owing to the enforcement of these laws, it has not 
been necessary for the king to sully his own hands with the blood of 
any creature.” ’ The Sultan then stated his position in the following 
words : 

'The punishments prescribed by Jamshed related to ancient times. 
In these days a large number of wicked and mischievous persons 
have been born. I inflict capital punishments on the basis of suspi- 
cion and presumption of rebellion , disorder and conspiracy. I put 
people to death for every slight disobedience that I see in them, 
and I will keep inflicting capital punishments in this way till 
either I perish or the people are set right and give up rebellion 
and disobedience. I have no wazir who can frame such laws for 
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my kingdom that it may become unnecessary for me to smear my 
hands with blood. Also I inflict capital punishments because peo- 
ple have become my enemies all of a sudden. I have distributed 
so much treasure among the people, but no one has become my 
sincere well-wisher. The temper of the people has been clearly 
revealccLto me; they are my enemies and opponents.'^ 

Feelings of bitterness and frustration run throughout this conver- 
sation of the Sultan and show how deeply his mind had been affected 
by them. 

Some time later the anguish of his soul again gushed out before 
Barani. Taghi was at large and the Sultan was trying to pacify 
Gujarat. News had come at this time about the second insurrection 
of the sadah amirs at Daulatabad. What to do and where to go? The 
Sultan had not yet decided about his future course of action. He 
summoned Barani and said: ‘My kingdom is diseased and its illness 
cannot be cured by any medicine. If the physician treats it for 
lumbago, the fever increases; if he treats it for fever, there is an 
obstruction of the arteries. Different diseases have appeared in my 
kingdom simultaneously. If I put things right at one place, disorders 
appear at another place; if I put them right at the second place, dis- 
orders appear at a third place. What have kings of the past said about 
these diseases of the kingdom?' 

To this pathetic note of the Sultan, Baranis reply was boldly in- 
discreet, but it stirred the Sultan to the very depths of his soul and 
drew him out. Barani said : ‘Books of history have described the 
remedies prescribed by kings for the diseases of the kingdom in a 
variety or ways. Some sultans, on seeing that the people have ceased 
to trust them and that a general resentment against them has appear- 
ed, have abdicated from the kingdom and assigned it to one of their 
sons, whom they have considered deserving, in their own life-time. 
They have then retired to a comer of the kingdom, devoted them- 
selves to engagements that keep away weariness and contented 
themselves with the cheerful company of a few courtiers. They have 
not (after their abdication) meddled with the affairs of the kingdom. 
Other sultans, owing to that disease of the kingdom which is due to 
the hatred of the people (towards their ruler), have given themselves 
up suddenly to hunting, music and wine, and have assigned all affairs 
or the state — both principles and details and the solution of every 
problem — to their wazirs, high officers and the supporters of the 
kingdom. One of the most dangerous and fatal diseases of the 
kingdom is the detestation of (the ruler) among the select and the 

260 Finis Shaht, 509-10. 
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commons and the lack of confidence among the generality of the 
raiyyat.’ J 

There was an implied suggestion in this speech that abdication 
was the only alternative left for the Sultan. But the suggestion went 
against the very grain of the Sultan and he told the historian : 

If the a flans of the kingdom were settled according to my wishes, 
my desire was to go to the sacred Ka'ba and assign the affairs of 
the Delhi empire to these three persons — Firuz, Malik Kabir and 
Ahmad Ayaz. But in these days I am angry with the people and 
the people are angry with me. The people have discovered my 
mind and I have discovered the evil and rebellious designs of the 
people. Every remedy I try fails. My remedy for rebels, oppo- 
nents, disobedient persons and evil-wishers is the sword. I will 
continue punishing and striking with my sword till it either cuts 
or misses. The more the people oppose me, the greater will he my 
punishments! 

It was now a desperate man struggling with a desperate situation. 
What may have deepened the frustration of his life considerably 
and made him peevish and relentless was the unfortunate effect of 
an operation which, according to Ibn-i Ilajar Asqalani, had made 
him impotent.267 He had two daughters bom earlier, but he had no 
children later. Very contemptuously Isami remarks: ‘Verily the king 
has no son; he wishes the entire world to be like himself/268 

It was perhaps in these moments of frustrations that he turned to 
some saints for spiritual help and blessings. Shaikh Sharafuddin 
Yahya Maneri wrote to him in a letter: 269 ‘As requested by you, dear 
brother, I have prayed to God to set right all your worldly and reli- 
gious affairs.’ 

REBELLION OF TAGHI; DEATH OF 
SULTAN MUHAMMAD 

Taghi was a Turkish slave brought to Ghiyasuddin Tughluq by 
some merchants from Turkistan. He was appointed superintendent 
of the durbar ( shahna-i hargah) by Muhammad bin Tughluq and was 
later made an officer in the army of the wazir. As a punishment for 
some dereliction of duty, the Sultan issued orders for his banishment 
to Yaman. While he was at Cambay, Qazi Jalal’s rebellion broke out 
in Gujarat, and he rendered some service to the Sultan by persuading 

267 Al-Durar al-Kamina, Hyderabad ed., Ill, 460. 

268 Futuh-us Salatin, 450. 

269 Uaklubat-i Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri (Ms.). 
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the people to disperse the rebels. The Sultan appreciated this 
loyal behaviour and reappointed him as shahna-i bargah. Taghi 
remained in Gujarat for some time, while the Sultan proceeded to 
the Deccan in order to deal with the Daulatabad rebellion. But dur- 
ing the Sultan’s absence Taghi joined hands with the muqaddaim 
and the sadah amirs of Gujarat and raised the standard of revolt, 
lie killed Shaikh Muizzuddin, the governor of Anhilwara, and 
besieged Broach with a large army. 

According to Barani, the Sultan spent three rainy seasons in 
Gujarat — the first at Mandal Batari and the second near the fort of 
Karnal. His main object was the pacification of the province and in 
this he succeeded; Taghi was a nuisance but not a power. The ruler 
of Karnal wished to capture Taghi alive and hand him over to the 
Sultan, and Taghi on discovering his intention fled to the Jam of 
Thattah. ‘The Sultan, after the end of the rainy season, captured 
Kamal; and the coast and the islands came within his power. The 
ranas and muqaddams came to the Sultan and submitted; they were 
given robes and inams in return. In Karnal a mehta (Hindu officer) 
was appointed by the Sultan; Khankliar, the rana of Kamal, was 
brought a captive before the Sultan. The whole of the province was 
pacified. The Sultan passed the third monsoon at Kondal on the way 
to Thatta.’270 Here he received the painful news that Malik Kabir 
had died. The Sultan sent Ahmad Ayaz and Malik Maqbul, the naib 
wazir, to Delhi and summoned a large number of shaikhs, ulama, 
maliks and amirs with their families, horse and foot. Boats full of 
fighting men came to him from Dipalpur, Multan, Uchch and Siwis- 
tan. Altun Bahadur with four or five thousand Mongol horsemen was 
sent by Amir Qazghan, the ruler of Mavaraun Nalir. Thus the Sultan 
marched towards Thatta with an enormous army. 

The imperial forces were alerted against Taghi, who 'fled from 
one place to another, eluding the Sultan’s officers and subsequently 
the Sultan also. From Broach he fled to Cambay; and from there he 
went to Asawal. When the Sultan turned to Asawal, Taghi started for 
Fatan. At Kadi the Sultan overtook him and defeated him in an 
encounter at Takalpur near Patan, but he fled towards Patan. He 
then escaped to Gimar and ultimately sought shelter with the 
Sumeras of Thatta, who defended him with an army ‘numerous as 
ants and locusts’. 

It was the last campaign of Muhammad bin Tughluqs life- 
tragic but remarkable in its relentless pursuit of the enemy and 
determination to bring him to book. 
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Pursuing Taghi from place to place, Muhammad bin Tughluq 
leached Gondal in. Kathiawar. Here he had to break his journey on 
account of his illness and the rains. He then reached the Indus and 
moved towards Thatta. He suffered a relapse and again developed 
temperature. He fasted on the 10th of Muharram and broke his' fast 
with fish. This aggravated his illness for fish did not agree with him; 
but he ignored it and continued his journey on the river for two 
continuous days. His illness increased and his strong frame began 
to crack. lie landed at a village, Sonda, and after a week breathed his 
last on 21 Muharram 752/ 20 March 1351. Thus came to an end a 
stormy career which, despite all its concern for the welfare of the 
people, had kept the whole country in a state of suspense, anxiety 
and terror for more than a quarter of a century. ‘At last the people 
got rid of him and he got rid of the people’, says Badauni. It was 
not without significance that soon after his accession, Firuz Shah 
obtained letters of forgiveness by money payment from those who 
had been mutilated by him and from the heirs of those whom he had 
killed, and put them in a box at the head of the Sultan’s cenotaph. It 
was a subtle comment on the deceased Sultan’s policies and nothing 
more insinuating could have been done to malign him. 

THE sultan’s ‘ S I Y A S A T ’ (DEATH - PENALTIES) 

One would have expected a highly educated ruler, like Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq, to have been a humanist of great standing. But die 
reverse was the case. ‘Of all the people’, says Ibn-i Battuta, ‘this king 
loves most to make presents and also to shed blood- 271 . . . His gate 
was hardly free from the corpse of a man who had been executed. . . 
The Sultan would punish all wrongs whether big or small and he 
would spare neither men of learning ( ahlul Urn ) and of probity (salah) 
nor those of high descent ( sharaf ). Every day hundreds of people in 
chains with their hands fastened to their necks and their feet bound 
were brought into the council-hall. Those who were to be killed 
were killed, and those who were to be tortured were tortured, and 
those who were to be beaten were beaten. The Sultan used to sum- 
mon all the prisoners to the council-hall every day except Friday. 272 
Ibn-i Battuta relates a number of hideous punishments of which he 
happened to be an eye-witness. 

Barani, who could have been contradicted by his contemporaries, 
has no hesitation in recording : ‘The killing of Musalmans and of 
believers in one God had become a part of his temperament and 

271 Rehla , 56. 

272 Ibid ., 85. 
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nature. lie put many uluma, shaiklis, Saiyyids, mystics, qalandars, 
clerks and army-men to death. No day or week passed in which the 
blood of many Musalmans was not shed, and a stream of blood was 
made to flow before the royal palaces.’ 373 

The Sultan's punishments sent a wave of disgust and horror 
through the people, and whenever circumstances permitted, they 
rebelled against the authority of the ‘tyrant’. Wc are told that the 
Sultan never punished anybody unless he had obtained a verdict for 
his execution from the four muftis, - who were constantly in atten- 
dance. Obviously, it was hardly possible for any mufti to express an 
opinion against the wishes of the Sultan, and if he ever did so, there 
was hardly any chance of his carrying his point before a philosopher 
well acquainted with the technique of casuistry and debate.274 This 
tribunal was nothing short of a big farce staged to satisfy his con- 
science and to give an air of legality and fair-play to his otherwise 
callous massacres. Two or three incidents of the Sultan’s presence in 
the court as a defendant summoned by the aggrieved parties, as 
mentioned by Ibn-i Battuta.275 should be considered sham pre- 
tences intended to deceive the people as well as his own conscience. 
The brutal punishments meted out to Gurshasp, Ghiyasuddin, Shaikh 
Shihabuddin and others and the inhuman treatment of their dead 
bodies could not possibly leave the people undisturbed. Barani says 
that there were certain nobles and officers, who encouraged the 
Sultan in pursuing his policy of ruthless executions. lie has parti- 
cularly named Zain Banda Mukhtasul Mulk, Yusuf Bughra, Khalil 
son of Sardawatdar, Muhammad Najib, Shahzada Nihawandi, Qaran- 
fal Sayyaf, Aiba, Mujir Abu Raja, the son of a qazi of Gujarat and 
the three sons of Thancsari. The historian has succeeded in giving an 
idea of the horrible blood-thirstiness of these people when he remarks 
that they could have killed twenty prophets without compunction. 

PERSON AL CHARACTER; EXPANSION AND 
CONTRACTION OF THE SULTANAT 

Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq was one of the most striking 
personalities of medieval India. His intellectual attainments elicited 
praise from friend and foe alike, and raised him head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries. Ills personal life was absolutely chaste 370 

273 Firug Si uihi, 459-60. 

274 Mubarak Shahf, 115. 

275 Rehta, 83. 

276 Finiz Shohi, 460. 

While he w 35 insistent that people should perform congregational prajers punc- 
tually, he allowed tarababads (pleasure resorts where people could enjoy music, etc.) 
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and free from many of the vices which tarnished the character of 
medieval monaichs. There was hardly any branch of medieval learn- 
ing in which he had not achieved something — literature, history, 
philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, logic, mathematics, medicine, astronomy 
and calligraphy. His knowledge of Arabic was limited; he understood 
the language but could not speak it. His memory was, however, 
prodigious and he knew the Quran as well as a part of the Hiclaya by 
heart. 27 ' His intelligence was sharp and penetrating and his power 
of conversation unrivalled. His eloquence was magical, says Barani. 
In the use of similes and metaphors he was an adept. 27 ® Notwith- 
standing all his scholarly interests and intellectual attainments, he 
was essentially a man of action, who never allowed his intellectual 
pursuits to affect his administrative responsibilities. He had the gait 
and bearing of a soldier — a well-built body, with broad and tough 
hands which made the hands of people tremble when he took them 
in his own . 279 He looked smart ( zaih-i jama ) in whatever dress he 
put on. 

To this physical equipment was added a dauntless spirit of 
courage and chivalry, which became known in other lands also. Most 
of his life, both before and after his accession, was spent on the 
battle-field. He began his career as the amir-i akhur of Mubarak 
Khalji and ended his life in the pursuit of a rebel in distant Sind. 
Perhaps no other Delhi sultan undertook so many campaigns in per- 
son and dealt with so many well-organized rebellions as he did. 
Apart from this incessant military, activity, he remains unrivalled in 
the history of the Delhi sultanat on account of his administrative 
measures and cultural contacts with the world outside. He initiated a 
new era of cultural contacts with Asian and African countries. People 
from Khurasan, Iraq, Sis tan, Herat, Egypt, Trans-Oxiana, Tangiers, 
etc. visited- his court and he acquired- first-hand knowledge about 
the literary and cultural developments in those lands . 2 ® 9 His political 


to function undisturbed in his empire, as Ibn-i Battuta has pointed out. He was him- 
self fond of music and had a jealously guarded contingent of musicians in his service 

(Masalikul Absar, 32). ' ' ' 

277 The Htdatja is a voluminous law hook and it seems highly improbable for an 
individual to commit it to memory, hut several independent authorities mention this 
fact about the Sultan. Ibn-i Hajar Asqalani, Al-Vurar nl Kamina, III, 460; Masalikul 
Absar, Eng. tr., 37. 

278 Firuz Slwhi, 463-64. - 

279 Siyarul Aulitja , 254-55. Amir Khurd gives a graphic account of Shaikh Qutb- 

uddin Munawar’s meeting with the Sultan. ' . , , 

280 Two incidents may be quoted in this context. A. scholar from Persia brought 
for him philosophical books, including the works of Ibn-i Sina (Masalikul Absar, 41). 
The Sultan sent Maulana Mu inuddin Imrani to Qazi Azd to persuade him to come 
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vision was broad and dynamic, and he had a dogged tenacity of 
purpose which made him pursue his objectives under the most un- 
favourable circumstances. 

Nevertheless, he failed in his main attempt, which was to establish 
an all-India administration. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq inherited a vast empire from his father 
and, during the first decade of his reign, he made it vaster still by his 
own exertions. From the foot-hills of tne Himalayas to Dwara Samudra 
and from Thatta to Laklmauti the entire country was brought under 
his umbrella. The whole of the Dcccan — including its distant parts 
like Maabar and Warangal — obeyed his orders. The independent 
states of the Western Ghats — Sandabur, Hinaur, Manjaror, Jura- 
fattan, Dahfattan, Budfattan, Fandarayra and Calicut — acknowledged 
his paramountcy. Never before in the history of the Delhi sultanat 
had the authority and prestige of the sultan touched such a high 
watermark and, according to Barani 281 so much revenue had never 
flowed into the Delhi treasury from every direction as under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. The author of the Masalikul Absar writes: 
‘It is a big country having ninety ports on the sea-coast, the revenue 
of which is derived from perfumes, muslin ( lanis ), various kinds of 
cloth and other beautiful things. The learned faqih, Sirajuddin Abu 
Safa Umar bin Ishaq bin Ahmad as-Shibli al-Awadhi, . . .one of the 
great jurists, who is at present at the court of the Sultan in Delhi, 
lias related to me that the chief provinces in the territory of this king 
are twenty-three in number: Delhi, Devagiri, Multan, Kahran (Kuh- 
ram), Samana, Sabastan (Siwistan), Wajja (Uchch), Hasi (Hansi), 
Sasuti (Sirsa), Ma'abar, Tilang (Telingana), Gujarat, Badaun, Awadh, 
Kanauj, Lakhnauti, Bihar, Kara, Malwa, Lahawar (Lahore), Kalanaur, 
Jajnagar and Dwara Samudra.’282 

To maintain effective control over this extensive empire was an 
extremely difficult task in the fourteenth century, specially in view 
of the geographical barriers and the limited means of communi- 
cations, both of which were exploited by local interests to weaken the 
control of the centre. The Sultan, however, applied his organizing 

to India and dedicate his bool: Maln-l Muuafiq to him. (Abdul Ilaq, Akhbarul Akhtjar, 
142.) ' 

281 Ftruz Shaht, 467-70. 

282 Masalikul Absar, Eng. tr., 16. 

In this list Shihabuddin ha*, by mistalec, mentioned Tilang twice. No other his- 
torian of the period has given a list of the provinces of the empire. Barani incidentally 
mentions some provinces (Firur Shalii, 467-73), but gives no exhaustive list. 

Jajnagar and Dwara Samudra were not provinces of the empire, but their Hindu 
rulers acknowledged the suzerainty of Delhi. 
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capacity and resourcefulness to bring every part of the extensive 
empire under his personal control. Barani informs us that whenever 
a new territory was added to tire empire, it was forthwith furnished 
with a hierarchy of officials and arrangements were made for the 
direct realization of revenues.283 When the Sultan strove to create an 
effective administrative centre at Daulatabad, he had in mind the 
stupendous difficulties that lay in controlling the South from Delhi. 
However, this measure could not possibly override the barriers set by 
geography; and the process of disintegration, though delayed, could 
not be averted. 

But after ten years the experiment failed; and though the Sultan 
persisted in his attempt to the end, it was impossible, under medieval 
conditions of transport and communications, to maintain such a 
stupendous edifice. The centrifugal tendencies, which began to assert 
themselves, were helped by one of the most serious famines in the 
history of India, by the bubonic plague that seems to have paralysed 
the central army for a whole decade, and by the severe death penal- 
ties by which the Sultan hoped to make the people obedient but which 
only led to more rebellions. 

But we must not exaggerate, the extent of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
luq’s failure. He left the frontiers of the directly administered territories 
of the Delhi sultanat just where they had been at Alauddin Khalji s 
death. The Sultan and his policies may have been highly unpopular, 
and the ordinary citizen may have raised his hands in horror when 
he heard the stories, correct or exaggerated, of the Sultans punish- 
ments. Still there is no doubt that he was personally respected. If the 
Futuh-us Salatin can be an index to the mind and activities of the 
rebels, it may be safely concluded that 1 they left no stone unturned in 
inciting the people against him. Tf all people combine against him’, 
the Fiituh-iis Salatin says, “lie can' be overthrown. . . Rebellion against 
him is legal. .'.'The shariat has permitted the shedding of his blood. . . . 
The qazis have given 1 a fatwa (judgement) permitting his execution .’284 

In attempting a correct estimate of the Sultans position, three 
facts have to be borne in mind. Firstly, no sultan of Delhi has had to 
face so many and, so .well-organized rebellions as Muhammad bin 
Tughluq; the fact that he survived' them all proves that he must 
have had a corps of very, loyal officers. Further, the success of the 
rebels was confined to" the areas annexed after the death of Alauddin 
Khalji, which only proves that the great Khalji Sultan was right in 
stopping where he did. 

283 Firuz Shahi, 468. 

284 Futuh-us Salatin, 451. 
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Secondly, Muhammad bin Tughluq is one of the very few rulers 
of the Delhi sultanat concerning whom no attempted assassination has 
been recorded, though if his three. main historians (Isami, Barani and 
Ibn-i Battuta) are correct, there must have been thousands and 
thousands of persons in India who had deep personal reasons for 
revenging themselves on the Sultan. Also it is not reported that the 
Sultan took any but the traditional measures of his predecessors for 
his personal protection. He was too much of a soldier to be afraid of 
the assassin's dagger or a palace revolt. That his own officers should 
depose him never crossed his mind, whatever he may have thought 
of rebels and the generality of his subjects. 

Lastly, Muhammad bin Tughluq died without nominating a 
successor. For two days his army by the side of the Indus had no 
king. Firuz Shall, after his election, had to march all the way from 
the precincts of Thatta to Delhi.285 Had the mass of the officers in 
the army been disloyal, they could have displaced the Tughluq 
dynasty; even a truculent minority could have made Firuz Shahs 
position difficult. The governors of the great provinces could have 
rebelled on bearing of Sultan Muhammad’s death, which implied a 
temporary weakening of the central authority, but all of them hastened 
to offer their allegiance to Firuz Shah. Bengal, the Deccan and the 
Far South were lost, but all rebellions in northern India were 
suppressed. 

Different assessments have been made of the Sultan’s character by 
his contemporaries and by posterity. He has been called ‘a mass of 
inconsistencies’, ‘a wonder of creation’, ‘a freak of nature’, an ill- 
starred idealist’, and above all a ‘nightmare’ and a ‘mad man'. But 
these are more in the nature of verdicts based on partial estimates of 
his complex nature than objective assessments of his total impact on, 
and contributions to, the history of the Delhi sultanat. 

Foreign scholars, like Shibabuddin al-Umari, Al-Qalqashandi, Ibn-i 
Hajar Asqalani and Salahuddin Safadi have unqualified praise for him 
on account of his learning, generosity and cordial treatment of foreign 
scholars. Ibn-i Battuta praises the Sultan's open-handed generosity 
and religious interests but condemns his executions. To Isami the 
Sultan was a second Yezid,~®0 a tyrant 2 ®* and a heretic 2 ® 8 who deserved 
an all-round condemnation.' He paints the Sultan in lurid colours all 
through and finds no redeeming feature in his personality. He justifies 
ever}' rebellion against him. Barani is also critical of the Sultan, hut 

£83 Ibid., 515. • 

2S6 Ibid, 600. 

287 Ibid., 607. 

283 Ibid., 515. 1 
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unlike Isami, in almost every rebellion that he has discussed, his 
sympathies were with Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

To Barani, a companion of seventeen years, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq appeared ‘a mixture of opposites'. Nevertheless, a careful 
analysis of the mind of the historian leads one to the conclusion that 
it was not the Sultan who was a mass of inconsistencies’ or a mixture 
of opposites’, but that the historian himself was a miserably tom 
personality. He projected his own psychological states in his assessment 
of the Sultan’s character. It was due to his policy of throwing offices 
open to talent, his many novel orders, ; 289 his recruitments from 
the promiscuous mass of the people to the charmed’ circle of the 
nobles, his philosophic interests which led to the development of 
a sceptic attitude in him towards the ‘revealed books and the traditions 
of the prophets’ (kulub-i samaci wa ahadis amhia), which created 
confusion all around and made the position of the old and respectable 
families, like Barani’s own, absolutely untenable. He, therefore, 
deserved (in Barani’s opinion) condemnation in the severest terms. 
So Barani starts disparaging the Sultan. But this mood does not last 
long. As soon as the historian returns from his mental excursion into 
the age of Muhammad bin Tughluq and suddenly becomes conscious 
of his present miserable plight, the direction of his emotions begins 
to change. 1 enjoyed status and position during the reign of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq. 290 A patron and benefactor like him deserves to be 
praised.’ Then the historian starts extolling the Sultan to the skies. 
When Barani is in the present, he has love for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq; when he- is in the past, he has nothing but hatred for him. 
Love and haired thus alternate with fluctuations in the moods of the 
historian. The moment one succeeds in catching this subtle psycho- 
logical phase of the historian, the entire data supplied by him neatly 
fit into a proper perspective. 

BUREAUCRACY OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ 

Under Muhammad bin Tughluq the governing class of the sultanat 
period underwent a complete change of character and composition. If 
on the one side he pushed ahead the Khalji concept of a governing 
class based on loyalty and efficiency rather than racial affinity, he also 
introduced new elements into it. Barani does not give a list of offices 
conferred by the Sultan at the time of his accession but this lacuna 
has been filled up bv Yahya Sirhindi; still Barani makes some dis- 
connected references to the later officers of the reign. A study of 

289 Ibid., 4 67. 

290 Ibid. 
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these two lists along with the names of other officials found in 
contemporary records reveals the basic character of his bureaucracy. 
It appears that Muhammad bin Tughluq’s governing class comprised 
of seven distinct elements : 

(I) Families of officers who had been in the service of the sultanat 

since the time of Alauddin Khalji; (2) Families of converts to 

Islam, recently promoted to positions of authority; (3) Foreigners; 

(4) Members of religious, mainly mystic, families appointed by the 

Sultan; (5) the Afghans, (6) the sadah amirs; and (7) the Hindus. 

Never before, or even after him, was the governing class of the 
Delhi sultanat recruited from such diverse backgrounds. This was 
at once the source of the strength and the weakness of the bureaucracy 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq. It broadened the base of the empire but 
weakened the position of the Sultan. 

(1) Old families: 

Amongst the old nobles the Sultan's wazir, Khvvaja-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayaz, son of Muhammad Ayaz, Alauddin's kotwal of 
Siri, Qutlugh Khan and Ainul Mulk, son of Amir Mahru, deserve 
special mention. Ahmad Ayaz was closely associated with the whole 
policy of Muhammad bin Tughluq and, as we shall sec, he had to 
suffer for this after the Sultan’s death. Qutlugh Khan was a tutor of 
the Sultan and was held in deep respect by him. His two brothers, 
Kamaluddin and Nizamuddin, also enjoyed posts of distinction in the 
administration. Qutlugh Khan was appointed wazir of Daulatabad in 
1335, when illness obliged the Sultan to abandon his Ma'abar campaign 
and return to Delhi. Qutlugh could not deal with the rebellions and, 
in fact, he could not rise to the occasion in dealing with the problems 
of the South. Ilis over-cautious or vacillating policy led to the loss of 
the South and facilitated the emergence of the independent kingdoms 
of Madura, Warangal, Kampila and Vijavanagar. The Sultan had ulti- 
mately to withdraw him from the Deccan. Ainul Mulk Mahru, though 
not a military man, was a very honest administrative officer, who 
combined executive efficiency with deep learning and the capacity for 
writing excellent Persian. Ibn-i Battuta says that he was looked upon 
as the leader of the Hindustani group among the governing class and, 
therefore, was a persona non-grata with the foreign amirs, who were 
always anxious to get him involved in some trouble. We have seen the 
excellent work he did as governor of Awadh, when the Sultan was 
paralysed by famine. He was destined to have a brilliant career during 
the reign of Firuz Shah. 

As new elements entered the official hierarchy of Muhammad bin 
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Tughluq, this section of the old nobility gradually lost its exclusive 
control of the administration. 

(2) Converts: 

Another important element in the governing class of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq consisted of converts from Hinduism. Azizuddin Khammar 
(the distiller) and Qawamul Mulk Maqbul belong to this category. 
Azizuddin was probably connected with some vintner family and was, 
on this account, called Khammar. Barani is very critical of his low 
family status. Ibn-i Battuta saw him as a tax-collector at Amroha but 
subsequently he was appointed governor of Malwa. No convert from 
Hinduism had a better career in the service of the Delhi sultanat than 
Qawamul Mulk Maqbul. He belonged to the Hindu nobility of 
Warangalj the Sultan converted him to Islam, found him efficient in 
spite of his illiteracy, and saw to his promotion. He held various 
posts, including in succession the governorships of Multan, Badaun 
and Gujarat. When the Sultan died, Maqbul was working at Delhi as 
the n'aib wazir of the whole empire. Some members from the ruling 
Hindu families were also included in this category. The sons of the 
Rai of Kampila, who embraced Islam or were brought up as Musal- 
mans, belonged to this group. The Sultan had great confidence in 
them and had, as we have seen, put one of them in charge of the 
supply of his drinking water. This element of the nobility continued 
to enjoy the confidence of the Sultan throughout his reign. 

(3) Foreigners: 

Muhammad bin Tughluq showed extraordinary consideration for 
foreigners and admitted them to die highest ranks in his administra- 
tion. ‘One of die habits of die emperor of India, Sultan Abul Mujahid 
Muhammad Shah,’ remarks Ibn-i Battuta, ‘is to love foreigners and to 
honour them by specially appointing them as governors and high 
officers. Most of his special officers, chamberlains, ministers, judges and 
brodiers-in-law are foreigners. He has issued orders diat in his domi- 
nions foreigners should be addressed as a'izza. And aizza (excellent) 
has consequently become a proper name for them / 291 This group of 
foreign officers could not be employed indiscriminately in every part of 
the country, because its knowledge of local problems was limited; but 
on judicial posts or posts in charity departments it could function better. 
Ibn-i Battuta’s hostile criticism of the Sultan and his policies shows 
that diis element did not remain uninfluenced by local pressures and 

291 Rehla, 4. Ibn-i Battuta is supported by Shihabuddin al Umari and Ziyauddin 
Barani. 
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prejudices, but by and large it was cooperative and loyal to die 
Sultan. 

(4) Members of Religious Families: 

One of the experiments of Muhammad bin Tughluq was to enlist 
some members of religious families in his administration. As discussed 
elsewhere , 292 his argument was that during the time of the Pious 
Caliphs the learned and the pious had rendered similar services to 
the state. The analogy was wrong because circumstances had 
completely changed; and the training required for religion and the 
administration was so radically different that any attempt to appoint 
to executive offices people who had been trained for theology or 
mysticism, but were ignorant of war and administration, was hound 
to lead to disaster. Shaikh Mu'izzuddin, son of Shaikh Alauddin of 
Ajudhan, who was appointed governor of Gujarat at a very critical 
juncture, was killed by the insurgents. 2 " Shaikh Imaduddin, a brother 
of Shaikh Ruknuddin Abul Path of Multan, fought against Bahrain 
Aiba and was killed. 294 Saiyyid Kamaluddin Amir Kirmani was taken 
in the army. 2 " Shaikh Shihabuddin, a well-known saint of Delhi, was 
appointed head of the ditcanul-mit stakhraj — the department for the 
realization of arrears from revenue officials. These arrears used to be 
extorted by ‘means of bastindo and tortures- 90 and none could be 
more unsuitable for the office than the scion of a mvstic family. 
Obviously, this element could not make its mark in the administration 
and slowly drifted out of the political forum. 

(5) Afghans: 

Some Afghan families also succeeded in securing high posts in the 
administration of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Malik Makh and Malik 
Shahu Lodi Afghan were eminent maliks and Barani specifically 
mentions their names in the list of Muhammad bin Tughluq’ s 
officers. 297 It appears that these Afghans did not cooperate with him 
and their rebellions created a serious problem. 

(6) The Sadah amirs : 

The character and position of these amirs has already been 
discussed. 

202 See Nizam!, Sclalln*! DeUii Kaij Madwbl Hu \jhanot, 300. 

233 Barani, Flrus Shahl, 318. 

20- 1 Rehla, 07. 

293 Slyarul Auli’ja, 215. 

233 Jidda, 87. 

207 Firuz Shahl, 454-53 
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(7) Hindu Officers : 

Under Muhammad bin Tughluq a large number of Hindus were 
appointed to important posts in the administration. The Chunar 298 
inscription refers to a Hindu wazir of the Sultan, Sai Raj. The naib 
wazir of the Deccan was also a Hindu, Dhara by name. 299 . The 
governorship of Sehwan was entmsted to Ratan. Bhiran Rai was 
appointed governor of Gulbarga and the iqla of Kohir was assigned 
to him. The introduction of this Hindu element in the charmed circle 
of the bureaucracy was resented by the old families, who had vested 
interests and disliked any encroachment on their privileges. The 
Sehwan rebellion and the rebellion of Ali Shah Nathu were inspired 
by this discontent. It is significant that while Muhammad bin Tughluq 
had to face a number of rebellions organized by his Muslim officers, 
there was no insurrection of the Hindu officers in his services. 

Taken as a whole these seven elements, whatever their individual 
utility and significance, could not pull on together, and the governing 
class of Muhammad bin Tughluq lacked that homogeneity of spirit 
and outlook which was so necessary for the successful implementation 
of his policies and projects. 


29S JASB 1830, V. 3-42-'l5. 
299 Firuz Shalii, 501. 
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ELECTION; MARCH TO D E L II I 1 

When Sultan Muhammad bin Tuchluq died on 20 March 1351 (21 
Muharram a.h. 752) on the east bank of the Indus some eighteen 
karolis from Thatta after an illness of some ten days, the men and 
women in his camp, about two hundred thousands, according to 
Barani, knew two things for certain — the deceased Sultan had left no 
son and he had appointed no successor. 1 2 

For educated persons in the camp, whether civil or military, the 
situation was extremely delicate, which if not properly handled could 
lead to a war of succession. Under the general conventions of Muslim 
monarchies, the new sultan had to be elected by the high officers and 
other leading men from among the members of the royal family. 
But only a part of these notables' were in the camp. The officers of 
the central government at Delhi could not be ignored. Then there 
were the governors of the provinces, whose active assent was also 
necessary, if the peaceful accession of the new ruler was to be assured. 
What saved the situation was the general conviction, to which Barani 
refers, that the only member of Tughluq Shah’s family who deserved 
to be considered was Kamaluddin Firuz, son of Tughluq's younger 
brother, Malik Rajab, who had also been the third highest officer of 
the late Sultan. 

Immediately after the Sultans death, his high officers arranged 
with Altun Bahadur, the commander of the Mongols whom Amir 
Qazghan, the ruler of Trans-Oxiana, had sent to help the late Sultan, 
by such payment as they could manage, that his men would remain 
at a distance from the royal camp. 21 March was spent in mourning. 


1 Barani, 531-4S; Afif, 38-88, Mubarak Shahl, 118-22; Dr. Riyazul Islam, Professor 
of History, Karachi, typed Ph.D. thesis on Firuz Shah, 

2 Isami’s statement, made during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, to the 
effect that he lacked all human feelings because be had no son, must be considered 
conclusive on the issue (433). 

Barani, trying to please Firuz Shab, declares that he had a claim on the basis of 
all the three counts that mattered — nomination by his predecessor, unchallengeable 
personal qualifications and election by the 'notables’. But if Firuz had been nominated, 
the nobles would have asked him to ascend the throne and take charge before the 
leaderless march of two harassing days, to which Barani refers in detail; also if Sultan 
Muhammad had nominated a successor, there would be no sense in Khudawandzada’s 
claim for her son. 
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After performing the rites of siyyum 3 on the morning of 22 March 
the leaderless army started in utter confusion for Siwistan, marching 
on the east side of the river. On that day, Nauroz Kargan, a son-in- 
law of Tarmshirin Khan, who had been promoted by the late Sultan 
in the service of the Delhi empire, decided to rejoin his own people 
and invited the Mongols to attack the leaderless army. The Mongol 
attacks on 24 and 25 March were very severe, and on one occasion it 
was with difficulty that the- ladies of the royal haram and the imperial 
treasures were saved from falling into their hands. Meanwhile the 
Thattians were attacking the marching armv from the south. 

Two days’ experience of anarchic marching convinced all con- 
cerned that they could not proceed further without an imam or 
leader. There was a consensus of opinion in favour of Kamaluddin 
Firuz, but Khudawandzada, the sister of the late Sultan, wanted her 
son, Dawar Malik, to be elected. Malik Saifuddin Kliuja was sent to 
give her a scolding, but he went beyond his commission and promised 
the office of amir-i hajib to Dawar Malik, and this promise was not 
kept. Firuz Shah, on his part, showed real reluctance in accepting 
the most dangerous post then available, but Tatar Khan, the captured 
child of a Mongol prince whom Tughluq Shah had adopted and 
educated, closed the argument by catching hold of Firuz’s arm and 
threatening to enthrone him by force. Firuz Shah asked for time to 
say two rakats (genuflections) of prayer and then ascended the throne 
with the royal robes over his mourning dress. He then mounted an 
elephant and proceeded to Iris cousin, Khudawandzada, who as a 
sign of her acceptance of his accession, embraced him and placed the 
royal kulah (hat), valued at one lakh of tankas, over his head (24 
March). 

Afif, whose ancestors had been connected with the Tughluq 
family since the days of Alauddin Klialji, gives us an account of the 
marriage of Firuz’s father and the early life of Firuz. When Malik 
Tughluq was governor of Dipalpur, Afif’s great-grandfather, Malik 
Shihab Afif, was his subordinate in charge of Abohar district. Tughluq 
had two younger brothers, Sipah Salar Rajab and Abu Bakr. 

\Whether Ghiyasuddin Tughluq was the son of a Jat woman has s ot 
be en proveihof 'disproved. JB ut he~wanted~~a~Hmdu lady ot status for 
Kajabt and was told that Bibi Nala (or Naila), the daughter of Rai 
Ranmal Bhatti, was the best match he could find. But when the pro- 
posal was sent to the Rai, he refused it with indignation. Shihab Afif 
advised Tughluq to proceed to the Rai’s territory and demand arrears 

3 The siyyum, performed on the third day after the burial, consists in reading the 
Quran for the sake of the dead and praying for his salvation. The time after the 
morning prayer is generally preferred. 
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of tribute from the Rai and his in uyaddams. This threw the Rai’s 
family into distress, but after two or three days the young lady, much 
to the Rais relief, decided to accept the offer. ‘Send me to them', she 
said, ‘think that one of jour daughters lias been seized by the 
Mongols.’ Kamaluddin Firuz was born in a.ii. 709 (1309-10) but he 
was only seven j'ears old when Malik Rajab died, and Tughluq 
promised the weeping young widow that lie would treat Firuz as his 
own son. This promise was nobly kept. 

Rajab left two other sons, Quthuddin ami Ibiahim, In other 
wives, but Firuz took precedence on account of his mothei. When 
Sultan Muhammad ascended the throne, Firuz had reached the age 
of eighteen, Sultan Muhammad kept his father's promise and gave 
Firuz a thoiough training in all the ci\il depaitments of the govern- 
ment-state policy, administration, account-keeping, appointments, 
etc. Fiuiz held the office of amir-i ha jib or harbeh , hut the Sultan 
assigned to him many duties unconnected with Ins office. The Snltan 
was a faddist for efficients and Firuz was certainly oserworked. 
‘Amir-i Ilajibl Tomorrow is Id’, the Sultan would remark, and Firuz 
had to make all neccssarj airangcments in the short time at his dis- 
posal. Afff would have us belies c that the Sultan's real object was to 
give Firuz a thorough training. I3ut though Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was a professional soldier, lie put Firuz to no military duties and 
even complained of his being too fond oi hunting. Firuz obeyed his 
Sultan-cousin loyally and faithfully, and ictaiucd the greatest possible 
affection for him after his death. Afif, who saw him frequently, .states 
that Firuz Shah had a white complexion with a prominent nose and 
a broad beard, and was medium in height and weight. 

Persons who saw Firuz Shall ascend the throne at the mature age 
of forty-five lunar years could hardly have predicted that he would 
give India thirty-eight j’ears of peace, the chief features of which 
would be — (a) cheap prices and high wages, (!>) no famines and no 
epidemics, (c) no serious foreign invasion, (d) no rebellions or serious 
internal tensions, (e) one attempt to assassinate the Sultan and some 
attempts to poison him, but no serious intrigues and no danger of a 
palace revolution at any time. Concerning tlie other side of _ the pic- 
ture, the chief feature of Fimz's administration was that it gave 
security to all depending upon the government — to the members of 
the roj'al family, who for the first and Iasi time in medieval Indian 
history stood in no danger from the occupant of the throne, and to 
all the employees of the state, high and low, who were guaranteed 
that their offices would go to their sons and who, in practice, found 
that the government would only exercise a formal supervision our 
their accounts. 
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If the Insha of Ain-i Mahru is any guide to the professions of the 
age, all government officers prided themselves on the fact that they 
injured no human beings; they only plundered the state and the 
reign of Firuz Shah is perhaps the greatest age of conuption in the 
whole history of medieval India. Firuz Shah was a man of average 
intelligence but of great and varied experience. He was not a weak 
man but neither was he of the stuff of which despots are made. The 
reasons for his failure and success can be put in one simple sentence: 
Ue injected into the hideous, hid necessary, inslilulions of the despo- 
tic Muslim monarchy the principles of the Quran, of the Prophet’s 
teachings and of the humanity common to all peoples and all reli- 
gions, which were quite incompatible with the basic principles of 
that monarchy. He prided himself on the fact that the prestige of 
his government was not only maintained but increased without the 
use of ‘fear and terror. It could do so during his reign, but after him 
everything would collapse. Firuz was not ignorant of what was 
happening; he saw but overlooked as a matter of poliev. It was not 
in his nature to be cruel and despotic; and for a man of his character 
and capacity no other policy was possible. 

On the day after his accession the army marched in proper order. 
Three days later he was in a position to send a contingent, which 
defeated and drove away the Mongols and set free the Indians the}' 
had captured. The Thattians also retired. At Siwistan, where the 
army stopped for a week or- more, the Friday Klntlba was read in 
Firuz Shah’s name for the first time. The most important state func- 
tion was to inform the country of Firuz Shah’s accession. For this 
purpose, first, a general proclamation was issued for circulation in 
the whole country; secondly, special messengers with robes of 
honour were sent to important officers. In particular, Saiyvid Alaud- 
din Rasuldar and Malik Saifuddin shahna-i pil were sent to Klnvaja-i 
Jail an at Delhi. Foreigners from Muslim countries, whom the late 
Sultan had collected together, were given such presents as was 
possible and requested to leave for their homelands. Firuz appointed 
his step-brother, Ibrahim, as aniir-i hajib or barbek, and his slave, 
Bashir, as ariz-i mamalik with the title of Imadul Mulk. ‘The body of 
the late Sultan had been put in a coffin which, with the royal chair 
mounted on it, was placed on the back of an elephant and taken to 
Delhi with the army.’ Barani is probably light in stating that at 
Siwistan and throughout his march, Firuz won over religious people 
by calling on mystics of distinction, praying at the tombs of saints 
and restoring the land-grants of (he learned and the pious. 

The armv proceeded lo Bhakkar and (hence (o Uehch. Soon after 
starting from 'Uchch Firuz received information of the rebellion of 
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Khwaja-i Jahan, the wazir, at Delhi. He had on 1 April 1351 (3 Safar 
a.h. 752) placed a boy of six on the throne with the title of Ghiyasud- 
din Mahmud, declared him to be the son of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and sent messages to all important officers asking them to 
accept the boy-king. Firuz kept the information secret till he had 
reached Multan, where the matter could be properly discussed and 
the army kept pacified. But when the facts were revealed, all officers 
present asked with one voice: ‘Sultan Muhammad had only a 
daughter, who was born in the reign of Tughluq Shah; he had no 
son; how, then, has Ahmad Ayaz found a son for him?’ 

REBELLION OF KHWAJA-I JAHAN' AIIMAD AYAZ 

‘Ahmad Ayaz, the wazir, had reached the age of eighty-four; he 
was a mere civilian and had never shot an arrow or mounted a 
troublesome horse.’ Why should such a man embark on a hopeless 
rebellion when the amirs and the army had accepted Firuz Shah? 
Afif admits that people in general believed that Ahmad Ayaz had 
rebelled after hearing of the election of Firuz Shah, but affirms that 
this opinion was not correct. On the basis of his own investigations 
and of what he had heard from Kishwar Khan, son of Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan, Afif gives the following account of what happened. 
Khwaja-i Jahan had a confidential slave, Malih Tutun, whom he had 
sent to Sultan Muhammad. Tutun left the army-camp when it was 
being plundered by the Mongols and gave the following report to 
Khwaja-i Jahan at Delhi: ‘Sultan Muhammad is dead; the Mongols 
have attacked the main market and plundered it; the whereabouts of- 
Firuz and Tatar Khan are not known; and it is not certain whether 
they have fallen into the hands of the Mongols or have been killed.’ 
Khwaja-i Jahan wept both for Sultan Muhammad and Firuz. “There 
was’, Afif assures us, ‘a great affection between Khwaja-i Jahan and 
Firuz Shah — such affection that no third person could come in between 
them; the wife of Khwaja-i Jahan used to call Firuz Shah her son and 
did not observe purdah from him.’ So believing that Firuz Shah was 
dead, ‘Khwaja-i Jahan took an initiative [ijtihad) and placed the boy 
on the throne.’ This initiative proved to be an error, but most of the 
officers at Delhi seem to have agreed with him at the time.4 
J Now the plan of putting a minor on the throne as a temporary 
measure and removing him afterwards was a well-known trick of the 
middle ages; with a minor on the throne, a regent ( naih-i mamlakat) 
elected by the nobles could act with full or absolute powers and the 
machine of the state kept working. Still Khwaja-i Jahan had acted 

4 Habib & Afsax, Political Theory of the Delhi Suit mat, 159-60. 
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too hastily; without waiting for further and more reliable evidence, 
he had taken upon himself the very grave responsibility of putting a 
boy of unknown paternity on the throne barely ten days after Sultan 
Muhammad’s death. Secondly, when messengers conveying the news 
of Firuz Shahs accession reached Delhi, the majority of the high 
officers, led by the naib wazir, Malik Maqbul Qawamul Mulk, vowed 
allegiance to the new Sultan and informed him of the fact in their 
confidential letters.5/Khwaja-i Jahan should also have vowed allegi- 
ance to the new Sifftan and sent ‘the boy’ to him as a token of his 
loyalty. Whether this would have saved him from destruction may 
be doubted, but his action would have been technically correct. But 
instead of confessing his error, Khwaja-i Jahan pursued three contra- 
dictory policies. Firstly, he prepared for war. There was little money 
in the treasury; so he had to sell the gold and silver plate and the 
precious jems of the state. But all he could collect was 20,000 unreli- 
able and inexperienced horsemen. Secondly, (according to the 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi) he also attempted fruitless negotiations. 
Firuz’s reply was flat — If Khwaja-i Jahan submitted, he would be 
forgiven. ‘If the late Sultan had a son’, Firuz declared, ‘it could not 
have been kept a secret from me and no one could have nurtured 
him with more affection and family feeling.’ Lastly, he was always 
thinking of submission and expected Firuz Shah to forgive him for 
the sake of old days; even if the worst was to happen, he was a dis- 
ciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and would know how to die. 

On Thursday 23 August 1351 (29 Jamadi II a.h. 751) the naib wazir, 
Qawamul Mulk, along with Amir-i Azam Qatbugha fled from Delhi 
and joined the Sultan at Agroha, a place near which the city of 
Fathabad was constructed later. It was a fortunate day for Firuz; his 
son, Fath Khan, was bom on that day; also on the same day (accord- 
ing to the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi ) news was brought to him that three of 
his officers — Malik Neki Sardawatdar, Malik Bahram Ghazni and 
Malik Nawa — had at last succeeded in putting the rebel, Taghi, to 


( 5 The rift among the nobles at Delhi could only have occurred after the accession 

of Firuz Shah was known. According to the Mubarak Shahi (120) the following officers 
preferred to follow the Khwaja-i Jahan — Malik Nathu, who was appointed hajib-i khas, 
Azam Malik Husamuddin, Shaikhzada Bustami, Malik Hasan Multani and Malik 
Husamuddin Adhak. 

The officers who, in addition to Qawamul Mulk, sent confidential letters of loyalty 
to Firuz Shah are listed as follows— Sharful Mulk, Malik Dilan, Amir Qatbugha, 
Malik Khaljin, Malik Hasan amir-i miran, Qazi-i Misr, Khwaja Bahauddin Thekara, 
Malik Muntakhab Balkhi and Malik Badruddin Butahari. 

Some names in the first list are given by Barani; Mubarak Shahi does not quote 
any authority for the second list, but some officers in this list are found holding offices 
under Firuz, -Vv 

1 
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death. Firuz’s position had been getting stronger since he had left 
Multan. The population at large, including the Hindu lais, accepted 
him. Mahmud Bek, governor of Sunam, Khudawandzada Qawamud- 
din and Ainul Mulk Mahru from Multan reached his camp at various 
places, and at Dipalpur he was joined by thirty-six rais. At Ajudhan 
he pra)ed at the tomb of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i Sliakar, and at 
Sarsati (tho modern Sirsa), which Afif puts as 90 karohs from Delhi, 
the grocers and bankers presented him with several lakhs of tankas. 
Firuz badly needed the money for his soldiers, but he would only 
accept it as a loan and ordered Bashir to sec to its repayment after 
reaching Delhi. At Hansi he made the mistake of calling on the 
famous mystic. Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawuar, at the wrong time — • 
that is, just when the Shaikh had come out of his house and was 
going to the Friday prayer — and got a well-desen cd reprimand. 

Kliwaja*i Jalian decided to submit, starting after the Friday 
prayer next day (14 August), he reached the royal camp at Dhanswa, 
the next stage after Agroha. Here, after the manner of criminals who 
are offering themselves to justice, Khwaja-i Jahan, with a skull cap 
instead of a pagrcc or turban on his head and with a sword tied to 
his neck, took his stand among the ha jibs (attendants) at Firuz Shah's 
afternoon court. 

Firuz desired to forgive Khwaja-i Julian and to appoint him to the 
post of wazir again. But his design was definitely vetoed by his officers. 
It is a safe surmise that one of the chief topics discussed by the high 
officers during their long march must have been the policy of the late 
Sultan and the relation of the officers and the crown. Firuz Shah had 
till now only made two high appointments; all other officers were men 
of Sultan Muhammad's regime, whom Firuz had confirmed. They had 
served the late Sultan loyally, but one and all they were determined 
that his despotic ways should not be continued, and that the high 
officers must regain their privilege of advising the Sultan. There had 
been too many tensions, too many rebellions, too much bloodshed. 
They were united in demanding that Khwaja-i Jahan as the greatest 
representative of the old regime must he destroyed. Coming to Firuz’s 
court, they requested for an audience through Bashir, the minister of 
war. Since Bashir had been brought up as a slave by Firuz, he could 
act as their mouthpiece without any misunderstanding. When Firuz 
Shah admitted them, they showed excessive reverence : The Haj was 
binding on ever}' Muslim; they wanted his permission to go on the 
sacred pilgrimage. Small faults, like revenue offences, mav be pardoned, 
but not treason.’ The term Ilaj meant everything but the real pilgrim- 
age; officers could paralyse the government by simultaneous resigna- 
tions or by refusal to obey orders; it also implied possibility of rebellion. 
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‘Firuz Shall’, says Afif, Vas intelligent enough to understand that 
unanimously and with one voice they were demanding the destruction 
of Khwaja-i Jahan. He became pale with excessive thought and 
caution / The meeting probably ended with the formula ‘that the king 
would take thought of it’. Firuz reflected on the matter for several 
days. Diu-ing the reigns of Iltutmish, Balban, Alauddin or Sultan 
Muhammad, the nobles would not have ventured to behave like this. 
And if they did, the leaders would have been publiclv executed 
and the rest terrorized into abject submission. But Firuz may also 
have reflected that many rulers of Delhi, like Aram Shah and the 
successors of Iltutmish, had been elected and destroyed bv the nobles. 
For the present he had no alternative but to yield; but as soon as 
possible, he had to frame a policy that would prevent the conflict of 
the officers and the crown. Firuz summoned Bashir and asked him 
to inform the officers confidentially that they could deal with Khwaja-i 
Jahan as they liked. The officers informed 'Khwaja-i Jahan on behalf 
of the Sultan that the iqta of Samana had been assigned to him. But 
they also sent behind him Mahmud Bek Slier Khan. ‘He has been sent 
to destroy me, Khwaja-i Jahan said, and decided to anticipate the 
event. He put on the kulah (cap) and dastar (turban) he had received 
from Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, recited two rakats of prayer and 
then, after he had put his forehead on the ground and was reciting 
the ‘Oath of Affirmation’, a kindly friend, whom he had requested 
to do so, took a sharp sword and cut off his head. 

The road to Delhi was now clear. Firuz established himself in the 
roval palace in Rajab (August-September 1351). Baraui assures us 
that the death penalty was only inflicted on four or five persons — Malik 
Nathu Sondhar, Hasan (Multani), Ilusam Adhak, and two slaves of 
Ahmad Avaz — but the innocent members of their families were not 
injured. Shaikhzada Bustami, who was a brother-in-law of the late 
Sultan, was asked to leave the country. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATIVE ACTS AND REFORMS 

Firuz’s entry into Delhi was celebrated for twenty-one days and 
this period was observed during all future celebrations. But the Sultan 
had to attend to urgent work immediately. The ‘reforms’ or adminis- 
trative and legislative measures of the reign are not dated, but in some 
cases the sequence is clear and in other cases it will be convenient to 
follow the order of our authorities. 

i 

([) Washing of the Loan-Registers: 

Khwaja Fakhr Shadi, the majmuadar of accounts in the wizarat 
(or finance department), had kept his papers in order. His registers 
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and lists, according to Afif, gave the names of all persons to whoix 
the late Sultan had advanced loans ( sondhar ) amounting to two crore? 
of tankas, and also the names of persons to whom Khwaja-i Jahan had 
given the cash, gold and silver plate and the precious jems of the state 
As in duty bound, Fakhr Shadi placed the lists in the hands of Firm 
Shah. Firuz Shah was perplexed and consulted Qawamul Mulk. ‘There 
is widespread distress and want’^Qawamul Mulk remarked, ‘it is 
therefore, inadvisable to attempt the recovery of the loans; not a coppex 
coin will be really recovered and the only result of the attempt tc 
recover will be badnami.' He suggested, further, that all these registers 
should be washed away before the royal darbar in the presence of the 
old and the young’. The Sultan accepted the advice and the registers 
were duly washed in water to assure all concerned that the claims of 
the state had been cancelled. Many dishonest persons at Delhi, who 
had spent away the money loaned to them for rehabilitating agricul- 
ture, were satisfied. 



I On the same day Malik Maqbul was appointed wazir. The farman 
of appointment is general in character; it asks all officers to obey him 
but does not declare the post to be hereditary . 6 His full titles and 
name as given by the farman were — ‘Masnad-i A’ali Ulugh Qutlugh 
Azam-i Humayun Khan-i Jahan Maqbul’. 

Afif gives the following account of his early career. ‘The Khan-i 
Jahan was from Telang and his name before his conversion to Islam 
was Kannu (flower). lie was a man of the greatest honour in his own 
community and had a position of distinction before the Rai of Telang. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq captured the Rai and sent him to Delin', but 
the Rai died on the way. Khan-i Jahan came obediently to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and recited the ‘Oath of Affirmation' ( kalima ). The Sultan 
gave him the name of Maqbul (Accepted) and treated him with favour. 
Later on, when the Sultan saw all signs of intelligence and wisdom in 
Khan-i Jahan, he appointed him naib wazir for the city of Delhi and 
opened the door of promotion to him. When Khan-i Jahan sealed a 
document, his name was inscribed as follows — 'Maqbul, the slave of 
Muhammad Tughluq’. Though the distinguished wazir did not know 
how to read and write, still he was the wisest of men and through his 
wisdom he adorned the capital of the empire. The title of Qawamul 
Mulk was given to him during his early career. The governorship of 

6 lnjha-i MaJxru, 8-11 (N’o. 2). The only reason for incorporating a few fafmint 
in this collection and a few forms, with the names left blank, seems to have been that 
they were drafted by Ain-i Mahru- , . , . j / 1 , 111 ' 

t u- ■*-*- ci—- c* 4 ^ ^ 1 1 
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Multan was assigned to him and later on he was appointed naib wazir 
of die empire; Khwaja-i Jahan was the wazir of Sultan Muhammad. 

‘Khan-i Jahan, as naib wazir, made laws and regulations and put 
the department of revenue in perfect order. The governors of the 
provinces had not much fear of Khwaja-i Jahan but they stood in 
mortal dread of Klian-i Jahan. If Khwaja-i Jahan wanted the governor 
of a territory to be severely treated, he handed him over to Khan-i 
Jahan; and the latter treated him with excessive sternness in accord- 
ance until the regulations. Also when Khwaja-i Jahan, a religious man, 
retired from the diwan (for his devotions), Khan-i Jahan sat in his 
place; he dealt severely with the governors and collected plenty of 
cash and commodities for the royal treasury'. Khwaja-i Jahan had 
nothing but the title of wazir; all the work of the diwan-i wizarat 
(revenue ministry) was carried on through the experience and 
intelligence of Khan-i Jahan/ 7 

Concerning his work as wazir, Afif writes: 'In accordance with 
the traditions of the great wazirs, Khan-i Jahan sat before the pillow 
of Ills office every' day; he carefully investigated the accounts of the 
governors and other officers and realized the share of the treasury. The 
income and expenditure of the treasury were placed daily before him. 
He insisted and reinsisted that money beyond reckoning should be 
daily put into the treasury'. If on any day the money' received by the 
treasury was not sufficient, he would be extremely' harsh towards all 
his officers and would go without food owing to his thoughtfulness 
and anxiety. “The stability' of the government”, he would say' on such 
occasions, “depends upon the treasury'. If there is not enough money 
in the treasury', or if the money is improperly spent, the foundations 
of the government will be shaken. If, God forbid, the treasury of a far- 
sighted king becomes empty' owing to any cause, the maintenance of 
the government becomes impossible.” For this reason the wazir was 
bent on collecting treasures night and day'/ 8 Khan-i Jahan, as wazir, 
collected a haram of two thousand slave-girls and had plenty' of 
children. Firuz made him an annual grant of eleven thousand tankas 
for every son and five thousand tankas for every daughter. 

Khan-i Jahan seems to have taken no part in the demand for the 
destruction of llis predecessor. Firuz Shah, who must have known 
him intimately during the late reign, decided to appoint him wazir 
soon after. Till Khan-i Jahar/s death in 1368-69 (a.h. 770), the Sultan 
and tire wazir acted in the closest cooperation with each other. 
Klmn-i Jahan carried on the day-to-day administration of the country 

7 Afif, 394-96; translated in Ilahih and Afsar, Political Theory of the Delhi 
Sultanat, 168. 

8 Afif, 397-98; translated in Political Theortj, 165-67. 
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and acted as a buffer between the king and the bureaucracy. lien 
worked hard, bore many insults of the nobles with patience and savve 
to it that the Sultan’s dignity and honour were maintained. Firuzit 
on his part, allowed the wazir to enjoy many privileges which hade 
been royal monopolies in the past. Both showed the greatest possible}: 
regard for the other in public. ‘The real king of Delhi’, Firuz SlialiT 1 
used to say, ‘is Azam-i Humayun Khan-i Jahan.* But Khan-i Jahan,) 
never forgot his position. The Sultan’s favour had made him rich and^ 
he coukl afford to be personally incorruptible, but he knew that his 
power had no foundation except in the Sultan's favour. He was sternly 
loyal and there was no question of his not referring any important 
matter to the Sultan or evading his orders. The policy of the state was I 
a matterjor the Sultan but he would give duo weight to the wazir’s ! 
advice. 

(Hi ) Prohibition of Bloodshed and Torture : 

Zlyauddin Barani says that the first great factor which contributed 
to the stability of Firuz Shahs government was the prohibition ol 
siyasat. In his Fatawad Jaluindari Barani explains that sujasat origi- 
nally meant ‘putting things right’ but was used in his time generally 
for the infliction of the death penalty. The matter is clarified in a 
small booklet, the Futuhat of Firuz Shah, which, according to the 
Tabaqal-i Akbari, was an inscription put up by Firuz Shah on an 
octagonal tower inside the Jama Mosque of Firtiznbad; the internal 
evidence of the work clearly reveals that it was meant for a purely 
Sunni Muslim audience with the artisans forming a majority . 9 

‘First, in past times much Muslim blood has been shed, and 
varieties of tortures have been used, such as cutting hands, feet, 
ears and noses, plucking the eyes, pouring molten lead down the 
throats of men, breaking the bones of hands, feet and chests by 
strokes of iron nails, burning (living) men in fire, flaying alive, thrash- 
ing by whips with iron nails, cutting a man into two with a saw and 
other kinds of mutilations. God strengthened mv heart and I resolved 
io gtratitrule /nr JJLs Jfavnurs that no Muslim blond .shall .he .shed 
without just cause or excuse, that there shall be no tortures, and that 
no human beings shall be mutilated .' 10 

9 Ilodivala, Studies, 330-40. Afif (20) says that this inscription was in the 
Kustek-i Kuml before the durbar of the city of rituzabad, hut this is probably an 
error. Firuz Shah put up many inscriptions about his hunting feats, rtc. possible (as 
A£f guesses) because he could not find a proper historian for his reign after Hamm's 
death. The Hindus would not care much about what was said against them in 
Persian inside a mosque, but the Shias and other non-Sunnis would certainly be 
interested In destroying the Sultan’s Inscription of which the Tutubm is a copy. 

10 Persian test, edited by Professor S. A. Rashid, Aligarh, 197 J, 
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The punishment of crimes had for centuries been a function of 
state law. Since the shariat did not recognize monarchy, it prescribed 
no punishment for treason or crimes against the king. These barbarous 
measures were taken mostly against rebels and persons from whom 
state dues had to be realized. The reference to Musalmans is relevant 
insofar as they were almost the only offenders with reference to these 
two crimes. ‘All these harsh things were done’, Firuz continues, ‘so 
that the affairs of the government may be put right bv injecting fear 
and terror into the hearts of the people. Owing to Divine kindness in 
the reign of this weak person, these terroristic severities have been 
replaced by mildness, kindness and affection. The fear and prestige 
of the government has increased in the hearts of the people without 
resorting to the death-penalty, flogging and the infliction of pain 
through tortures. ’H- 

With reference to their non-political crimes the Musalmans were 
to be punished in accordance with the judgements of the qazis, and 
Afif assures us that Firuz was relentless in the punishment of thefts 
and murders. Firuz Shah’s abolition of torture is to be approved, but 
unfortunately he put nothing in its place for political offences. So 
embezzlers of public revenue went unpunished. Imprisonment as a 
universal form of punishment tooiild have been the proper remedy, 
but a national system of state-prisons is not contemplated by the 
Muslim scriptures and had not been evolved by state law. It has 
come to us from the West and is the result of Benthamite reforms 
during the nineteenth century. 

i (iv) Deeds of Forgiveness for Sultan Muhammad: 

1 J Both Firuz and Khan-i Jahan had been favoured and promoted 
by the late Sultan. They wanted to manifest their great respect for 
him and also to make it clear that their policy would be different. 
The following lines of the Futuhat, therefore, require no comment J 
‘Further, God in His kindness has enabled this sinful creature by 
payment of money on behalf of the late Sultan to get deeds of satis- 
faction concerning the receipt of compensations ( istirza ), duly wit- 
nessed, from the heirs of all persons who, according to Divine destiny, 
had been put to death during the reign of the late king, Sultan 
Muhammad, my master, leader and patron, and also from those per- 
sons who had been deprived of their eyes, noses, hands and feet. 
These letters of good-will ( khushnudi ), placed in a box', were put at 
the head of . the cenotaph of the late Sultan (Mav God hallow his 
grave!) in the Darul Aman; so that the grace of God may draw my 

11 For a contemporary discussion of punishment for political offences, see Habib 
and Afsar, Political Theory, 55-63, (Advice XHI of Barani’s Falciwa-i Jahav.dari). 
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master and patron in His mercy and with Ilis favours reconcile these 
people to my patron.’ 12 When the Sirat-iFiritz Shcihi was written in 
1370-71 (A.n. 772) this box was still there.’v\\ 

(v) Taxation according to Production : 

According to Barani, the second factor that contributed to the 
stability of Firuz Shah’s government was the order that khtraj (land- 
tax) and jizya (other taxes) be levied according to produce (bar 
hukm-i hasil). 

It must be clearly understood that according to the shariat books 
of the middle ages the jiztja meant a personal tax on a non-Muslim 
for remaining a non-Muslim. But by Barani, Amir Khusrau, Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya and others, the term jiztja is used to mean any 
tax, which is not a land-tax. In a story related by Shaikh Nizamuddin 
and recorded by Amir Hasan, a tax-collector asks a Muslim mystic, 
who had brought virgin land under his plough : ‘Either show me a 
miracle or pay the jizya’. Jiztja in the sense of the medieval shariat 
has not been levied in India except by Aurangzcb. When a medieval 
writer talks of the jizya as being levied on non-Muslims, he is con- 
fusing the shariat- sense of the term with its actual meaning during 
the middle ages in India as a tax, which is not a land-tax. 

The income (mahsul) of the kingdom', says Afif, ‘was considered 
afresh ( az sar bastah). The duty of fixing this income was assigned to 
the late Khwaja Husamuddin Junaid. He travelled through the king- 
dom for six years and according to the rule of inspection (bar hukm-i 
mushahida) he fixed the income of the whole realm at six crorc and 
seventy-five lakhs of tankas. During the forty years 1,1 of Firuz Shah’s 
reign this was the total income of the Delhi sultanat.’ 1 * 

Mr. Moreland says that he has not come across the term, ‘rule of 
inspection' ( hukm-i mushahida), anywhere else in the literature of the 
period. Junaid must have had a large staff with him and his figures 
were obviously based on a rough estimate. Afif must not be under- 
stood to mean that the income of the country did not increase. There 
was an increase in agricultural production and In the income of some 
of the assignees. Junaid had obviously calculated the share of the 
state in terms of tankas and jilals. The governors may have had to 
revise this owing to change in the price of grain. Thus we find Ain-i 
Mahru, governor of Multan, stating at one place that he had ordered 
the assignments of the soldiers to be paid half in silver and half in 
kind. Later on, while keeping this rule for the ‘old peasants', he 

12 VutiJiat, Prof. Rashid’s edition, 16. 

13 Only 32 yean cf the reign would be left after Junald’s wort. 

H Afif. 94. 
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ordered new peasants’ to pay the whole of the state share in the 
grain they produced. But, as Moreland points out, the share. of the 
produce taken by the state is not recorded by our authorities any- 
where, and this was probably due to the fact that there was no uni- 
form rule with reference to the state share of the produce for the 
whole country. 

(vi) Assignment of Land Revenue : 

Afif claims that Firuz Shah was generous in assignments of land 
revenue for livelihood (nan); that he made assignments of 10,000, 
5,000 and 2,000 tankas; and that the whole army was paid by assign- 
ments of land revenue ( ivajli ). This was a peculiar procedure of Firuz 
Shah. The earlier kings of Delhi had not permitted this. 'Sultan 
Alauddin’, he says, ‘declared that a village should not be assigned in 
salary (wajh); there may be 200 or 300 men living in a village and 
they would be under one assignee ( toajhdar ); and if a few assignees 
combined, they could create trouble. For this reason Alauddin never 
assigned a village to anyone but paid his whole army in cash.’ Afif 
goes on to declare that Firuz assigned ‘all villages, khatats (districts) 
and towns of the kingdom to the army’ and then attributes the finan- 
cial survival of kingdom to the fact that Firuz Shah was a saint.^ 
All this is sheer exaggeration and nonsense. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the convention, or rather the law, of Firuz Shah’s 
reign teas that when land revenue was given on 'paper to an 
assignee, the government officers in charge of revenue collection 
would only give him one-half of the amount assigned. The collection 
of land revenue continued to be a function of the state. Further, these 
assignments must have been made in ‘tankas’ and ‘jitals’; so with the 
increase of agricultural production, the state-half of the land revenue 
would keep on increasing. A large number of soldiers were paid in 
cash, as Afif himself admits elsewhere. 16 

Soldiers and military officers to whom assignments were made 
could either go to the villages with their assignment-orders (itlaqs) 
and there the officers-in-charge would give to them half the amount 
(of- cash ) specified in the assignment-order, or, in the alternative, they 
could sell the assignment-orders to brokers in the city and get 
one-third of this amount from them. Many brokers became rich by 
purchasing assignment-orders or itlaqs.n The army officers were not 

15 Ibid., 94-96. 

16 Ibid., 220. . , . 

17 Ibid., 296-97. Mr. Moreland was needlessly hesitant about the meaning ot this 
passage. Ain-i Mahru in his Inshq makes it clear that it was he, who as governor, saw 
to the payment of t]ie soldiers, half in silver and half in kind (75-76). 
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given administrative charge of the villages. Ain-i Mahru, however, 
gives us one case in which the assignees had illegally taken charge 
of a village on behalf of one Ziyauddin, who was absent owing to 
military service in Lakhnauti. Ain-i Mahru records his serious com- 
plaints against them. They even levied the jiztja on the Hindus with- 
out state authority. 1 ? 

Concerning non-military assignments, a clear distinction must be 
made between assignments of land revenue to government officers 
from the villages and territories under their jurisdiction, and assign- 
ments to other persons — mystics, tilama, pensioners, etc. 

There teas no provision in Firuz Shah’s system to prevent his 
officers from making enormous fortunes by overtaxing the peasants 
in lands assigned to them and withholding money due to the state. 
A few of these great fortunes, based on corruption, are recorded by 
Afif with great regret. 

But it was different with other assignees. Ain-i Mahru tells us 
that three lakhs of tankas (a year) were assigned to various persons 
from the revenues of Multan. He told the assignees that he could put 
to their credit inhabited villages with cultivated and uncultivated 
lands; the assignments from the cultivated lands would suffice for 
their livelihood, and the uncultivated lands would serve to maintain 
their claims. "This is possible, but if they demand everything in cash, 
that is quite impossible/ 

The assignment system of Firuz Shah and the official corruption, 
which it shielded, were the two greatest causes of the fall of the 
sultanat. The third greatest cause was the declaring of all offices to be 
hereditary. 

(vii) Hereditary Assignments : 

Afif continues: ‘After Firuz Shah had given the income of the 
whole realm (?) in assignments ( tcajh ) to the army , 10 he made another 
rule: “If an army man died, his office ( istiqamat ) would go perma- 
nently to his son; if he had no son, then to his son-in-law; if he had no 
son-in-law, then permanently to his slave; if he had no slave, then 
permanently to his women.” This rule was maintained throughout the 
forty years of Firuz Shah’s reign /- 9 Many years later Firuz issued an 
additional farman to the effect that a soldier who was ‘too old to 
ride’ would be kept in sendee, but he was to send as his ‘agent’ his 

18 Insha-i Mahru, No. 28, 62-63. 

19 This, as has been shown, was absolutely Impossible. It is probably a slip of lh«* 
• pen. 

20 AEf, 98. AEf admits that Firuz reigned for thirty-eight (lunar) jears only, Imt 
nevertheless repeatedly refers to his reign -as covering forty jears. 
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son to serve in his place; if he had no son, then his son-in-law; and 
if he had no son-in-law, then his slave .21 

Further, while Afif only refers to posts in the army being made 
hereditary, Firuz in his Futuhat claims that he applied^ this principle 
to all his officers. ‘When a person holding an office [ashab-i shughl) 
died, I transferred his office and its dignities to his son, and the 
status, perquisites and dignities of the office were not reduced in any 

way .'22 

Lastly, if a government employee left more than one son, his 
private property would be divided among his heirs after his death, 
but it was for the state to decide, in the case of higher offices at least, 
as to which of his sons would be assigned his office. After these and 
other reforms’ to which reference will be made had been imple- 
mented, all employees of the state had good reasons for praying for 
Firuz’s long life and good health. He had given them great guarantees 
but they were sure to lapse after him. 

(viii) A lames of Past Kings in the Friday ‘Khutba’ : 

Hitherto only the name of the reigning Sultan was referred to in 
the Friday Khutba (sermon). Firuz directed after his arrival in Delhi 
that reference to the following sultans should be made before his 
name in the Friday sermon — Shihabuddin bin Sam, Shamsuddin 
Htutmish, Nasiruddin Mahmud, Ghiyasuddin Balban, Jalaluddin 
Firuz, Alauddin Klialji, Qutbuddin Mubarak, Ghiyasuddin Tughluq 
Shah and Muhammad bin Tughluq. The non-inclusion of Qutbuddin 
Aibek is surprising. At the time when Afif composed his work, the 
names of two successors of Firuz — (Nasiruddin) Muhammad bin 
Firuz Shah and Alauddin Sikandar Shah— had been added to this list 
in the Friday sermon. 

It was Firuz Shah’s custom to go to seo Khudawandzada, sister 
of Muhammad bin Tughluq, after every Friday prayer. Some time 
before Firuz started on his first Bengal campaign, she and her son 
took advantage of this privilege to attempt liis assassination by plac- 
ing armed men in the neighbouring rooms and at the gate. But Firuz 
Shah was warned, probably by a sign from Khusrau Malik, the lady’s 
second son; he left her room in haste, took his sword from his maternal 
uncle, Rai Bhirhu Bhatti, inarched bravely to his own palace and 
ordered Khudawandzada’s residence to be searched. The armed men 
were caught and they confessed. Khudawandzada s enormous 

21 Afif, 302-3. 

22 Futuhat, Prof. Rashid's edition, 18 (para 25). It has to be added that in all 
cases referred to by Afif, the high offices, to which he generally confines himself, 
went to the sons of the deceased officers. 
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properties, owing to which she had hoped to put her son on the 
throne, were confiscated and she was directed to lead a secluded 
life; her son, Dawar Malik, was exiled, and her second son, Khusrau 
Malik, was directed to pay bis respects to the king like other persons 
on the first of every month. 23 

FIRST BENGAL CAMPAIGN 2 "* 

Not much space can be given to the campaigns of Firuz Shah in 
a general history of India. He was not the stuff conquerors arc made 
of; he did not delight in leading Jus people to martyrdom; killing 
enemy soldiers, who had only enlisted for wages, was for him just 
‘multitudinous murder’. Still Sultan Muhammad had lost Ma'abar, the 
Deccan and Bengal, and Firuz was determined to prove that no part 
of the remaining empire of Delhi could be seized by a neighbouring 
power. Under the circumstances of the time he could only do so by 
taking the offensive. He led two campaigns to distant Ikdala in 
Bengal and on both occasions lie made peace without attempting 
annexation. He attacked the Hindu rulers of Orissa (Jajnagar) and 
Kangra, but concluded treaties honourable to both sides on the 
principle of status quo ante bellum. His longest campaign led him to 
Thatta and thence to Gujarat; he bitterly regretted the sufferings of 
his soldiers and determined not to go on a campaign again. But his 
purpose had been served; after 1367 he could reign in peace with no 
fear of attacks by neighbouring rulers. He neither gained nor lost any 
territory and he never tried to develop a taste for conquests'. 

When Firuz ascended the throne, Lakhnauti and Sonargaon had 
been brought under the power of Haji Ilyas Sultan Shamsuddin, 

23 I have trial to follow Afif so far as possible, but the matter is not without 
difficulties owing to the errors of the copjists of Afif, and the errors of Atf himself, 
who confuses Dawar Malik with Khusrau Malik. Bar art! (351) sa>« that Sadruddin 
Arif, the head qazi of Delhi in the reign of Alauddin Khalji, was the father of Dawar 
Malik and the son of a daughter of Minbaj Jurjani. The Tarikh-I Mubarak Shalti (98) 
says that Muhammad bin Tughluq gave a daughter of his in marriage to Maulana 
Yusuf and gave the Maulana the titlo of Dawar Malik. Sultan Muhammad had only 
one daughter, who was bom in the reign of Tughluq Shah. Dr, Biyazul Islam, after 
considering all authorities, sums up as follows: ‘Dawar Malik was the son of Khuda- 
wandzada (sister of Sultan Muhammad) by Qazi Sadruddin Arif. Dawar s personal 
name w-as Maulana Yusuf, but when Sultan Muhammad married Yusuf to Jus daughter, 
Yusuf was given the title of Dawar Malik. Khusrau Malik was in all probability the 
son ot Khudawandzada by another husband; it is very unlikely that he was her 
husband.’ Dr. Riyazul Islam claims that he agrees with Professor Hodivala. who 
writes: ‘Yusuf must have been chosen as the Sultan's son-in-law because he was the 
Sultans sister's son' ( Studies , 309). 

24 Afif, 109-24; Barani, 586-97; Sirai-l fine Shah!, f. 15(a)-17(b); Ins /«-/ Mahtu, 
15-17; Mubarak Shahl, 124-25. 
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who was given to eating bhang and was suffering from leprosy (pars). 
The capital had been removed from Lakhnauti to Pandua. In the 
past revolutions had taken place in Bengal without any reference to 
Delhi, and Haji Ilyas thought he could extend his power in the west. 
He attacked Tirhut and then marched via Banaras to Bahraich on 
the pretence that he had to pray for his recovery at the famous tomb 
of Salar Masud Ghazi. It was feared that, on the same pretext, he 
might also come to Delhi to pray at the more sacred tomb of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya.25 

\ After appointing Khan-i Jahan as naib-i ghibat (regent in absence), 
JFiruz Shah started on his march against Bengal on 8 November 1353 
(10 Shawwal a.ii. 754). The rais of eastern UP joined his army with 
their soldiers; the most important of these chiefs was Udai Singh, the 
Rai of Gorakhpur and Champaran, who paid 20 lakhs of tribute that 
were due from him and got Firuz’s favours in return. The Rai of 
Tirhut welcomed Firuz and consented to become a tributary as 
before^ but he and his subordinate rais and ranas did not join the 
inarch J^iruz when starting had issued a proclamation, drafted by 
Ain-r'Mahru, which seems to indicate a firm purpose that the coun- 
try would be annexed. ‘Firuz declared that he would not demand 
any land-tax or tribute during the current year; next year only the 
customary taxes would be demanded. The land assignments of Bengal 
government officers and of Hindu chiefs, who brought all their fol- 
lowers to him, would be doubled; but if the)' could bring half of their 
followers only, their assignments would be increased by 50 per cent. 
Firuz claimed right of inheritance ( irs ) over the land; so all inhabi- 
tants were deemed his subjects, and they need have no fear unless 
they took up arms against him. -6 

Haji Ilyas tried to prevent Firuz’s eastward march by opjrosing 
him at a ford of the river Kosi, but Firuz got the better of him by 
marching about a hundred karohs north and crossing the stream at 
Jiaram, with the help of the friendly rai of the place to whom he 
gave the privilege of a chatr. Firuz’s road to the heart of West Bengal 
was now clear. Ilyas had no alternative but to fly back to his capital, 
Pandua, and to take at least its leading inhabitants with him to 
Ikdala. 

Afif refers to Ikdala as an island, on which there was a large mud 
fort and also a city, and he says there was a river seven karohs from 
. it. According to the modern authorities, quoted by Professor Hodi- 
vala, the village of Ikdala is in the Dlianjar pargana of Dinajpur 

25 Stral-i Firuz Shahi, 15(a)-17(l>). 

26 Insha-i Maliru, 15-17, No. 0. (Summarised). 
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district; it is 23 miles north of Pandua in Malda district, 42 miles 
north of Lakhnauti or Gaur and 15 miles west of Gh ora ghat on the 
Malda side of the river Tangan. ‘Ikdala occupied an area of about 
25 miles; it was enclosed within a broad moat, which was formed by 
linking up the Chiramati and the Buliya rivers by canals.' 27 Firuz 
Shah pitched his camp south of Ikdala about the end of April 1354, 
and directed his soldiers to construct a wooden stockade ( kalh-garh ) 
round it. To understand Firuz’s changed mental attitude we have to 
remember that the soldiers on both sides now consisted of three cate- 
gories — Muslims, ‘tax-paying’ Hindus in the service of the Delhi or 
the Bengal government, and protected’ Hindus who were in the 
service of their rais, and that the last category had definitely increased 
owing to the number of rais who had joined Firuz. A battle between 
soldiers was the utmost Firuz was prepared for; he would not permit 
his soldiers to plunder enemy civilians or to capture, rape and 
enslave Muslim women. 

Ilyas had calculated that the rains would flood Firuz’s camp and 
compel him to retreat. But Firuz’s officers managed to deceive Ilyas 
by suddenly marching back seven karohs to the river-bank; to prove 
that they were in real flight, they burnt part of their baggage, left a 
few tents standing and bribed some qalandars to tell Ilyas that the 
army of Delhi was flying back in distress. Ilyas decided to pursue the 
retreating enemy and came out of Ikdala with 10,000 horsemen, 
50 elephants and plenty of footmen. The Delhi army consisted of 
90,000 horsemen, who were divided into three equal units com- 
manded by Malik Wilan, the amir-i shikar, Malik Husam Nawa and 
Tatar Khan. Heavily cut-numbered, the Bengal horsemen were 
defeated and fled back to Ikdala; the Delhi army captured the city 
of Ikdala but not the fort. Afif s statement that the footmen of Ilyas 
amounted to two lakhs and that 180,000 ‘good men of Bengal’ were 
slain is an obvious exaggeration. 

But Firuz had enough of killing. ‘These poor men are dead 
today', he remarked with tear-filled eyes, l)ecause the)’ wanted to 
find a means of livelihood for themselves and their families.’ The 
purdah-keeping Muslim women appealed to him with their bared 
heads from the top of the Ikdala mud-ramparts, and he decided to 
end the war. ‘If I allow my soldiers to capture these helpless women', 
he asked Tatar Khan, ‘what difference will there be between me and 
the Mongols?' And he added, moie pertinently, that the attempts of 
all previous sultans of Delhi to keep Bengal within their control had 
failed. He gave the name of Azadpur (Free-city) to Ikdala and 


27 Hodivala, Studies, 311-12. 
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marched back to Pandua, which he named Firuzabad. Before leav- 
ing the frontiers of Bengal, he ordered his soldiers to set free any 
Bengalis they may have captured; the Hindu chiefs were allowed to 
depart when their territories were reached; and Firuz entered Delhi 
in triumph on 1 September 1354 (12 Shaban a.h. 755). As svmbols of 
victory he could show forty-seven out of the fifty elephants captured 
from Haji Ilyas along with some horses as well as the officers of Ilyas. 
Some treaty with Ilyas must have been made, for we find the two 
rulers exchanging presents till Ilyas’s death. It is also a fair guess that 
the officers of Bengal were allowed to go home. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 28 

The real sphere of Firuz’s genius — for he had a genius — was his 
capacity for construction, the putting up of buildings and the digging 
of canals. The subject of medieval architecture belongs to Vol. VI of 
the present series. Here Firuz’s achievements, which in mass and in 
cost, exceeded that of all other sultans of Delhi will only be described 
or listed and no attempt will be made to assess their aesthetic or 
architectural value. 

(i) Early Repair Works: 

‘One of God’s favours to me’, Firuz says in his Fuiuhat, lias been 
the fact that I have been able to repair and renew the buildings of 
past kings and great amirs, and I have given this repair-work prece- 
dence over my own constructions.’ He gives the following list of the 
buildings he had repaired, (i) The Jama Mosque of old Delhi, (ii) The 
Minor of Delhi. ‘It had been struck bv lightning. It was made better 
than it had been before and also raised higher.’ (iii) The Shamsi Tank. 
Dishonest people had filled up the channels , that brought water to it; 
Firuz ordered these channels to be reopened. . (iv) The Ala-i Tank 
(or llauz-i Khas). It had been filled up with earth and become dry. 
People carried on agriculture within it; they had also dug wells in it 
and sold the water. Firuz ordered the tank to be dug up afresh, 
(v) The Madrasa of Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish. (vi) The Jahan 
Panah. ‘The foundation of it had been laid by the late Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah, my master and patron, by whom I was brought up and 
promoted. I completed it.’ 

Afif says that Firuz Shah never left Delhi for any considerable 
time without prostrating himself — that is, putting his forehead on 
the ground — before the tombs of the great shaikhs and great sultans 
of the past. In the Fuiuhat Firuz claims that he repaired the mauso- 

28 Afif, 124-37; Barani, 561-63; Mubarak Shnht, 125-26; Futuhat-i Firuz Shahi, 
12-15 (Professor Rashid’s edition), . 
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Ieums of tho following: (a) Shamsuddin lltutmish. 29 ‘I had it repaired 
where necessary. Doors of sandalwood were put in. The pillars sup- 
porting the dome (of the mausoleum) had fallen down; I put better 
pillars than before. The sahn (floor) of the mausoleum had been left 
kacha at the time of construction; I had it made pticca (gach-karda). 
A staircase of carved stone leading to the dome was constructed and 
pillars of mortar supporting the four towers were built.’ (b) Sultan 
Muizzuddin {Bahrain), son of Sultan Shamsuddin, at Malikpur. 

(c) Sidtan Ritknuddin {Firuz), son of Sultan Shamsuddin, at Malikpur. 

(d) Sultan Jalaluddin. (e) Sultan Alauddin. This was a large building, 
with a madrasa (college) attached, for the Futuhat says: ‘Doors of 
sandalwood were put in; and the wall of the abdar-khana (room for 
keeping water) and the western wall of the mosque, which is within 
the madrasa, down to the foundations were repaired as well as the 
floor.’ (f) Tajuddin Kafuri. It is significant that Firuz says: ‘He com- 
manded fifty-two thousand horsemen and was a loyal servant.’ 
(g) ‘Darul Aman, the mausoleum of my masters. I had sandalwood 
doors put in. An awning of cloth, which had covered the Holy 
Ka'aba, was put over their graves. The old endowments for the 
maintenance and repair of the mausoleum were confirmed and I 
made new assignments for carpets, lighting and other expenses of 
those who frequented the place.’ (h) Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya. The 
Shaikh, according to his own wishes, was buried in an open plain, 
but Sultan Muhammad, according to the Sitjarul Auliya, built a high 
dome over it. The Futuhat says: 'I had doors and lattice-works 
( jdfariha ) of sandalwood put in. Golden chandeliers with golden 
chains were hung from the four comers of the dome, I constructed a 
new jama at Khana such as had not existed there before,’ According to 
the Sitjand Auliya this Jama'at Khana was in the form of a quadrangle 
round the mausoleum in the rooms of which the Shaikh’s disciples 
could live. Lastly, with reference to the ‘madrasas, graves and mazars 
(mausoleums) or the great kings and great shaikhs of the past’, Firuz 
confirmed the old grants and made new grants where necessary'. 30 

29 A line or two are missing here in Frofcssor Rashid - * printed test. We are not 
told here of the work done on the Madrasa of lltutmish, and the heading, Marjblra-I 
Sultan Shamwddttntja tcaddin lltutmidi, is also not given. It is difficult to identify 
Firuz’s description with the grave and the room with a fallen dome, which are at 
present attributed to lltutmish. 

SO Fuluhat-i Firuz Shahi, 12-15. I Jiave ignored what are obviously copyist errors 
— (i) Reference to the grave of Mu'izzuddin Sam at Delhi, (ii) attributing the con- 
struction of the Delhi Minar to Mu'izzuddin Sam, (lii) references to the graves of the 
sons and grandsons of Alanddin Klmlji. 

! have slightly changed the ord< r In which the laiil, lings have l won list, J in I he 
Futuhat so as to bring all mausoleums in one list. 
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(ii) Early Buildings and Fathabad: 

Barani, wlio finished his work in die sixth year of Firuz’s reign , 
refers to three constructions of the Sultan in Delhi. He does not tell 
us where the Jama Mosque built by Firuz was situated, but assures 
us that it was overcrowded in spite of competing mosques. The 
Madrasa-i Firuz Shahi was built by die side of the Hauz-i Ala-i and 
put in charge of Maulana Jalaluddhi Rumi. The third structure above 
the Siri Dam, Barani says, may be called a palace (qa-sr) or a khanqah 
(house for mystics), but it would be most appropriate to call it a 
madrasa; it was put in charge of Maulana Saiyyid Najmuddin Samar- 
qandi. Barani also says that the hisar (fort) of Fathabad between 
Hansi and Sarsati was completed while die foundations of the fort 
of Firuzabad by the side of the Jumna were laid. The Mubarak Shahi 
says that die Jama Mosque and the madrasa above die Hauz-i Khas 
(or Alauddin’s Tank) were built in 1352 (a.h. 752). 

(iii) Construction of Hisar-Firuzah and the Canals: 

Some ten karohs from Hansi there were two villages: Laras-i 
Buzurg with 50 pastures and Laras-i Killed with 40 pastures 
(kharkjM There was scarcity of water in the region; during the 
summer foreigners coming to India had to pay four jitals for a pot of 
water. Owing to paucity of rainfall only the coarse grains of the 
• kharif season could be grown in the area; the wheat of the rabi crop 
requires more water than was available. 

Firuz Shall spent two and a half years in constructing the fortified 
city of Hisar-Firuzah on the site of Laras-i Buzurg and irrigating the 
whole region by his canals. During this period he only paid short 
visits to Delhi. 

Though AM’s father worked as a shab-navis (writer at night) dur- 
ing this period, a more detailed account of Firuz Shah’s canal system 
is given by the Tarikli-i Mubarak Shahi. ‘In a.h. 756 (1355) Firuz 
Shah went to Dipalpur and dug a canal from the Sudej to Jahbaz (?), 
a distance of forty-eight karohs. Next year he dug a canal from the 
Jumna in the precincts of Mandal and Sirmur, and after causing the 
water of seven more canals to fall into it, he took it (i.e. the main 
canal) to Hansi and thence to Arasin (or Baralisan) and further on to 
the place where lie built a strong fort, to which he gave the name of 
Hisar-Firuzah; he constructed a large tank near the royal palace 
(kushak) and filled it with water from this canal. He dug another 
canal from Kahkhar and took it, passing by the side of Sarsati (Sirsa) 
fort, to Harni Khera, and here he constructed a fort which he called 

31 For the meaning of kliark see Ilodivala, Studies, 313-14. • 
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Firuzabad. Another canal was dug from the Jumna at Budhat (or 
Budhni) to Hisar-Firuzah; it flowed into the tank there but was also 
taken further.’ 

A principle enunciated by Ain-i Mahru, as governor of Multan, 
was probably applied to the whole canal system. Building the main, 
canals was the function of the state; the minors, feeders, etc., that 
took the water to the fields, would be constructed and maintained by 
state officers, but the cost of their construction and maintenance 
would have to be borne bv the assignees or the cultivators. They had 
to pay for this or go without water. 

The city of Hisar-Firuzah, as described by Afif, consisted of a 
rampart surrounded by a ditch; within the rampart Firuz constructed 
a royal palace ( kushak ) and a tank ( hauz ); the officers also built their 
houses there and Hisar-Firuzah became ‘a large, populous and flourish- 
ing city . It was made the capital of a province {shiq), which included 
the territories of Hansi, Agroha, Fathabad, Sarsati (Sirsa) up to Salura, 
Khizrabad and other areas. The charge of the province was given to 
Malik Wilan. 

When the system had been put into working order, both the 
kharif and the robi crops could be grown. The level of the subsoil 
water also rose and a well could be made by digging four g az deep. 
An assembly of religious scholars declared that owing to the labour 
and capital he had put in, Firuz Shah had personal claims to haqq-i 
shurb (water-right) as distinct from the claims of the public treasury. 
This was interpreted to mean that he could claim about one-tenth of 
the gross produce of lands, which had been under some sort of culti- 
vation before, and the whole revenue of \ illages the establishment of 
which had been made possible by his canals. Firuz’s personal income 
from the canals was about two lakhs of tankas a vear. But this was 
only a part of the king’s personal income. ‘No king of Delhi’, says 
Afif, liad so much personal property as Firuz Shah; ultimately a 
separate department with its own officers liad to be established to 
take charge of his personal properties.’ 

(iv) The City of Firuzabad on the Jumna : 

The canal-system apart, the greatest achievement of Firuz, his 
officers and his people in the sphere of construction was the city of 
Firuzabad (nmv extinct) in the Delhi area. The king first selected the 
village jaf Kawin on the Jumna as the proper site for his palace. Then 
his officers, great and small, began to build their houses in the city, 
and the rich members of the public also contributed to the growth of 
the city by building pucca houses. Twelve out of the eighteen' areas 
(maicazf) that were included in the city of Firuzabad have been 
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enumerated by Afif— the town of Indpat, Serai of Malik Yar Parran 
Serai of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, tire areas of Kawiri, Kathiwara’ 
Lahrawat, Andheoli, Serai Malika, mausoleum of Sultan Razia, 
Bihari, Mahrauli and Sultanpur. The city, when completed, extended 
for five karohs from Indpat to Firuz Shahs Kushak-i Shikar on the 
Ridge. KqtoH after karoh the city was full of people. Afif enumerates 
e, ght jama mosques, each of which could accommodate a Friday 
congregation of about 10,000. There was a brisk movement of people 
over the five karohs that separated Firuzabad from old Delhi, and 
Afif gives us tire following ‘fixed charges’ for transport — one seat in a 
cart, 4 pals; hire of a buffalo or a bullock ( sutur ), 6 pals; hire of a 
horse, 12 pals; hire of a litter (dula), half a tanka. But Afif lived to 
see the almost total destruction of Firuzabad. ‘God be praised!’ he 
remarks, ‘A city so great, so populous and so prosperous has, in 
accordance with Divine destiny, been ruined in a number of ways. 
Most of the inhabitants were destroyed bv the (Timurid) Mongols and 
the survivors fled in various directions. All this is God’s wisdom: com- 
plaining is not permitted. An order of Destiny cannot be deflected 
by any human foresight.’ Today the kotla of Firuz Shah in New 
Delhi and his kushak on the Ridge are the sole remnants of Firuz 
Shah’s great capital. 

THE SECOND' BENGAL CAMPAIGN 32 

On the day of Id; Zil Hij a.h. 756 (17 December 1355) Firuz 
received the robes of honour and a manshur (order) assigning India 
to him from the Caliph Al-Ilakim bi-Amrillah Abul Fath Abi Bakr 
bin Abi Rabi Sulaiman from the capital of Egypt. In 1357 Zafar 
Khan, a Persian by birth and a son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin of 
Sunargaon, came to Firuz Shah at Hisar-Firuzah with two elephants. 33 
He complained that Haji Ilyas had attacked Sonargaon suddenly, put 
Fakhruddin to death and crushed all his followers. Zafar Khan could 
only reach Delhi by the sea-route; after going round the whole 
of the Indian peninsula, he had come to Delhi by way of Thatta. 

32 Afif, 137-63; Mubarak Shuhi, 126-28. 

33 So in the Mubarak Shahi; Afif says that lie had one thousand (Bengali) horse- 
men and a large number of foct-soldiers. This seems improbable. Dr. Riyazul Islam 
rejects the detailed account of Zafar Khan’s coming via Thatta and his audiences in 
Firuz’s court, which Afif gives us, on the ground that it is ‘chronologically absurd . 
Fakhruddin was overthrown in 1340-41. What was Zafar Khan doing all these years? 
Zafar Khan's character and qu alific ations. must have been well Tfnoyrn in Delhi; other- 
wise lie would not have been placed among the h igliestyofi fcers so jjoqn after his 
arrival. His history during t he preceding years remains to be di scovered, but the 
Delhi governnieht‘\vas~obviou3yprepafe3~E _ receive him on~thc basis of his known 
personal merits. He had no following and no influence to back him. 
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Zafar Khan, as the future was to show, was a man of ability and 
character. Firuz at the first interview gave him 30,000 tankas for 
washing his clothes’; later on he gave Zafar four lakhs of tankas for 
rimsclf and his followers, confirmed him in the title of Zafar Khan 
uul'appointed him naib wazir. But as to Zafar Khan’s request that 
(jstice should be done to him by the punishment of Haji Ilyas, Firuz 
;aid that the matter would require consideration)' When Zafar Khan 
kvent to meet Khan-i Jahan at Delhi, he found him equally friendly, 
[n 1358 (a.h. 759) the Mongols came up to Dipalpur, but were driven 
Dff by an army sent unJer Malik Qabul, the sar-pardahdar. In Novem- 
ber 1358 (end -of a.il 759), Firuz’s officers, who were carrying pre- 
sents to Haji Ilyas, learnt on reaching Bihar that Ilyas had died and 
bad been succeeded by his son, Sultan Sikandar. They asked Sultan 
Firuz for his instructions; he directed them to return the presents to 
Delhi, to hand over the horses to the imperial army in Bihar and to 
keep the Bengal envoys at Kara. 

5 In 1339 (a.h. 760) Firuz Shah once more appointed Khan-i Jahan 
as naib-i ghibat and started for Bengal with 80,000 horsemen and 
470 elephants. He had marched a few stages when Tatar Khan came 
to see him after the morning prayers, discovered the wine-vessels the 
Sultan had tried to hide, and extracted from him the promise that “he 
would not touch any liquor while Tatar Khan was in the camp’. 
Firuz considered that Tatar’s attitude had been too presumptuous 
and he also wished to regain his freedom; consequently, he sent 
Tatar Khan as governor of Hisar-Firuzah after a few days. Marching 
by way of Awadh and Kanauj, Firuz spent six months (including the 
monsoon season) in building the town of Jaunpur, named after his 
cousin, Sultan Muhammad, who had held the title of Malik Jauna at 
one time.34 Sultan Sikandar’s envoys failed to satisfy him and so he 
decided to march eastwards. Sikandar, like his father, took refuge in 
the fort of Ikdala. During this march Firuz nominated his son, Fath 
Khan, aged about eight years, as hissuccessnr and ordered his name 
also to he superscribed on the coins, fy 

It is bard to discover the reaVTra^on lor the second Bengal cam- 
paign. The Sirat-i Firuz Shahi says that Firuz was annoyed at 
Sikandar’s insolence, but Sikandar did all he could to maintain good 
relations. Afif writes on the assumption that Firuz wanted to estab- 
j lish Zafarjvhan at Sonargaon, but that, as the sequel was to show, 
was~elearly impossible so long as Sikandar held West Bengal. 
Dr. Riyazul Islam suggests that Firuz expected that Sikandar was so 


34 It is also said tbat Jaunpur was named after a Hindu tlthl. 
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weak that he could conquer without bloodshed; if so, he made a 
serious miscalculation. 

It seems that the Delhi army was able to cross the water-barrier 
and surround the Ikdala mud-fort. One day a bastion of the fort fell 
down and Firuz’s soldiers wanted to break into the fort. But Firuz 
ordered them to wait for a day. ‘Husamuddin Nawa ! ’ he told his 
commanding officer, ‘I want this place to come into my hands with- 
out my soldiers having to go into it/ He referred to the havoc they 
would cause and to the sufferings of Muslim women who fell into 
their hands. During the night the Bengalis rebuilt the bastion and 
the siege dragged on. 

Sikandar asked his ministers to find some means of inducing the 
‘dragon’ ( azhdaha ) to withdraw as the sufferings of his people were 
very great. His ministers by a letter and a messenger got into touch 
with the ministers of Firuz, and Firuz assented to terms of peace, 
provided Sonargaon was handed over to Zafar Khan. Haibat Khan, a 
Bengali officer in Firuz’s service, who had two sons in the service of 
Sikandar, was sent to make matters clear. If Afif is to be trusted, 
Sikandar said to Haibat Khan: ‘Sultan Firuz is my master, my 
patron and my uncle. I could not dream of fighting him. If my uncle 
wants Sonargaon for Zafar Khan, I hereby give it to him. Also, it was 
not necessary to march here with an army; I would have obeyed my 
uncle’s written farman to this effect.’ As a final pfoof of the ‘uncle- 
nephew relationship’, Firuz sent Malik Qabul Tforabund 35 with a 
royal robe, a hat ( kulah ) or crown worth 80,00(1 tankas and other 
presents. Malik Qabul dressed Sikandar in this royal robe, and after 
walking seven times round his throne, he put the crown on Sikandar’s 
head. But Zafar Khan, after consulting his friends, decided not to 
leave the secure safety of Firuz’s service for the doubtful throne of 
Sonargaon; the party of the late Sultan Fakhruddin had been com- 
pletely uprooted in 1341 and could not be revived. Even Firuz’s offer 
to stay on in the area for such time as may be necessary could not 
induce Zafar Khan to change his mind. 

THE JAJNACAR CAMPAIGN 30 

Since- the time when Ulugh Khan attacked it during the reign of 
Tughluq Shah, Jajnagar or Orissa had acknowledged the supremacy 

35 For an attempt to find the meaning of tin's Hindi word, see Ilodivala, Studies, 
317. 

30 Afif, 163-74; Mubarak Shahi, 129-3 0; Insha-i Mahru, 27-35, No. 14. Mahru’s 
arzdasht is a petition sent to Firuz Shah after the receipt of his Falhmma (Message 
of Victory). It is a contemporary work, but the facts in it were prolwhly culled from 
the Pathname. 
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or suzerainty of Delhi and sent a regular supply of elephants. But 
when Firuz started on his second Bengal campaign, the Gajpati of 
Jajnagar, Viranbhanudeva III (Saka 1274*1300, a.d. 1351-78) was won 
over to the Bengal side and in this act of insubordination or ‘declara- 
tion of independence’ he was supported by his wazirs or mehtas, 
who in Orissa were called paturs. They assured him that Delhi was 
far off. So Firuz Shah left his baggage at Kara in charge of his brother, 
Qutbuddin, and marched with some 40,000 horsemen by way of 
Bihar to Jajnagar. Afif, whose father was with the army, assures us 
that the country was remarkably prosperous. The houses were large 
with good orchards and there was plenty of cultivated land. The 
invading army lacked nothing. Slaves could be purchased for two 
copper coins; no one cared to buy cattle, for they could be had for 
the asking. At every stage the invading army found enough goats for 
its food. There teas no Musalman in the land. Firuz would fight and 
forgive; he would desecrate some ancient temples to gain the applause 
of Muslim fanatics, though he knew that the shariat prohibited this; 
and, above all, he would enjoy hunting elephants. If Afifs father told 
liim about the route of Firuzs march, our author forgot it, and we 
have to depend on other authorities. 

The first fort attacked by Firuz was SeUiar or Sekhan, which 
Dr. Riyazul Islam identifies with the modem Panchct hill and the 
old Panchkot fortress. Tire name of the rai is given as Salmin by 
Mahru and as Sadhan by the Mubarak Shahi. The Rai of Sekhar, 
according to the Sirat , had thirty subordinate rais and offered a stiff 
resistance, but he was compelled to fly and his daughter fell into the 
hands of the invaders and was adopted by Firuz Shah. The next 
important place was TinianagaT, to which Mahru refers as ‘Aztasaran, 
whose icilatjat (territory) is Tinia’; according to Mahru the inhabi- 
tants had never paid taxes to any authority. Konianagar, which may 
be identified with Jajpur, was the next stage, according to the Sirat; 
here the inhabitants were peaceful Brahmans and Firuz ordered his 
soldiers not to molest them. .The next stages given are — Kalkalghati 
(or Kalkalla), 15 miles north of Cuttack; Sarsngarh ( referred to by 
Mahru), a fort now in ruins, 5 miles south-west of Cuttack; Chattra- 
garh (referred to by the Sirat); and Ahramin (referred to by Mahru). 

Our authorities (Mahru, Mubarak Shahi and Afif) agree in stating 
that Firuz captured Cuttack-Banarsi and that he destroyed the idol 
of Jagannath at Puri. After that, if Afif is to be believed, Firuz built 
a wall of earth and wood (kath-garh) round a forest of about ten or 
eleven miles in which eight elephants used to live and captured the 
brutes after they had become helpless owing to hunger and thirst. 

The Gajpati had wisely preferred flight to fighting. He sent 
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Ahmad Khan, a Bengali Muslim officer in his service, along with one 
of his own paturs, named Baki, with twenty-eight elephants to Firuz 
Shah. But they failed to cut any ice. Rana Sahasmal, the superinten- 
dent of the Gajpati’s elephant-stables, was also captured. Ultimately 
Rai Dahir, the Gajpati’s father-in-law, intervened, and Raghu Jita 
Pandit was sent to assure the Gajpati. The Gajpati (according to 
Maliru) prostrated himself in the Hindu way, declared that he and 
his father had been obedient servants of the (Delhi) court and 
promised to hand over to Firuz’s officers all elephants that were 
captured and brought to Cuttack-Banarsi’; Firuz assured the Gajpati 
that he had only come to hunt elephants, and that the Gajpati’s flight 
had been unnecessary. 

Both Mahru and Mubarak Shahi state that Firuz returned directly 
to Kara. He reached Delhi in May or June 1361 after an absence of 
two and a half years. It is impossible to believe in Afif’s account of 
Firuz Shah losing his way for six months. 

FOUR YEARS OF PEACE 3 ? 

Firuz Shah’s return to Delhi was duly celebrated; qubbas were 
built- and the seventy-three elephants he brought were properly dis- 
played. 38 The city of Firuzabad had been built; Firuz Shall now 
proceeded to construct the royal palace ( kushak ) and the ramparts. 
He also built a kushak at Mahendwari (or Chandwari). Among the 
good acts of this period (according to Afif) Firuz Shah made a grant 
of 36 lakhs of tankas to scholars, shaikhs and other religious people, 
while 100 lakhs of tankas were granted to poor persons without 
capital’ so that they may bring cultivable land ( zamin-i akhal) under 
the plough. ‘The non-Muslims’, Afif tells us, ‘whether “tax-paving” 
(subjects of the empire) or “protected persons” (i.e. subjects of the 
rais) passed their days in prosperity under the shadow of the royal 
canopy of Firuz Shall.’ 

The Mubarak Shahi gives us some idea of Firuz’s canal digging 
activity during this period. ‘The river Sarsati (Saraswati) comes from 
the great mountains ,and falls into the Sutlej. An earthen hillock near 
a place called Barwar, Firuz was informed, separated the river 
Saraswati from the Salima canal (of Firuz Shah). If this hillock was dug 
up, the water of the Saraswati would flow into the canal, which could 
then be taken to Sahrind (or Sirhind), Mansurpura and further on to 


37 Afif, 175-85; Mubarak Shahi, 130-1. 

38 It is impossible to correct the figures 
They give us a total of 101 at least, but the 
the history of India. 


about elephants given by our authorities, 
question is of no particular importance to 
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Sunam. Firuz went to the place and began digging up the hillock. 
'He took ten karohs of land out of the province of Samana and 
assigned it to Ziyaul Mulk Shamsuddin Abu Raja, so that he may 
bring it under cultivation. He also built a fort there, which he named 
Firuzpur.' Firuz Shah found it impossible to dig up the hillock, but 
plenty of fossils, the nature of which was not then understood, were 
discovered during the process of excavation. ‘The records of the 
reign', says Sir Wolseley Haig, “have led to the discovery of the fossil 
bones of sixty-four genera of mammals which lived at the foot of 
the Himalayas in Pliocene (Siwalik) times, of which only thirty-nine 
genera have species now living. Of eleven species of the elephant 
only one now survives in India, and of six species of bos but two 
remain.’ 39 

THE KANCBA CAMPAIGN 49 

Nagarkot-Kangia was one of the strongest forts of medieval India. 
'Nagarkot', says the Ain-i Akbari, 'is a city situated on a hill; its fort 
is called Kangra.’ 41 Towards the end of the winter, 1365, Firuz 
ordered an advance of 10 per cent to be given to those of his soldiers 
who were employed on a salary-basis and started towards the 
Deccan. 43 But on reaching Bayana, he stayed there for a short while, 
returned to Delhi and then started for Nagarkot. The reason for this 
expedition is hard to discover. Perhaps a new rai had ascended the 
gaddi, who was not as loyal as his predecessor. Firuz on his way is 
said to have visited the temple of Jwalamukhi. The Rai withdrew to 
his fort; the countryside, as usual, fell into the hands of the Delhi 
army, who plundered the neighbouring temples and collected a stock 
of Sanskrit works. 

After the siege had dragged on for six months, a fortunate inci- 
dent led to peace, for which apparently both sides were prepared. 
While Firuz was going round to inspect the siege-operations, his eyes 
fell on the Rai; the Rai folded his hands and bowed; the Sultan 
waved his handkerchief and motioned to the Rai to come down. The 

39 Cambridge History of India, 179. 

40 AEf, 185-90; Sifai-i Firuz Shahl, ff. 177-82. 

41 Janet, VoL II, 312. 

42 On the basis of AEFs assertion that after reaching Delhi in May-June 1301, 
Finiz did not go on any campaign for fall four years. Professor Hodirala (Studies, 
822) males the following suggestions about dates, '(a) Finiz could not have left Delhi 
for Nagarkot before Rajab A.ir, 766 (March-Apnl 1365). (b) As that stronghold held 
out for six months, he could not have reached Thatta before the middle of Alt. 7G7 
( Apnl 1366). The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat, (c) The conquest 

of the town (of Thatta) could not possibly have taken place before the middle 

of a.h. 768 (March 1367).’ 
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Rai’s mehtas advised him to trust the Sultan. When the Rai appeared 
before the Sultan and prostrated himself according to the court- 
customs of the day, the Sultan placed his hands on the Rai’s back 
and bestowed on him a robe of honour and a cliatr. The Rai returned 
to his fort and sent such presents as he could. Nagarkot was not con- 
quered, for neither the Sultan nor his army entered the fort. The 
suzerainty of Delhi was recognized and the Rai retained the autho- 
rity his ancestors had exercised. 

Afif is concerned to insist, on the basis of what his father told 
him, that it is wrong to say that either Firuz Shall, or Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq before him, placed a cliatr over the idol of Jwala- 
mukhi. Various historians have accepted or rejected the statement. 
But, as Dr. Riyazul Islam correctly points out, Afif was confused 
and- has confused others. ‘The interior of the temple consists of a 
square pit, about three feet deep. In the middle the rock is slightly 
hollowed out about the principal fissure, and on applying a light the 
gas bursts into a flame. There is no idol of any kind, the flaming 
fissure being considered as the fiery mouth of the goddess, whose 
headless body is said to be in the temple of Bhawan.’ 43 There could 
be no question of putting a chatr on the flame. The Sirat says that 
fifty temples were spared in' accordance with the rules of the shariat. 

THE THATTA CAMPAIGN (1365-67) 44 

The rulers of lower Sind and Thatta at the time were Jam 
Alauddin Juna, brother of the late Jam Unnar, and Sadruddin Banh- 
bina, son of Jam Unnar. Ain-i Mahru, as governor of Multan, had 
complained bitterly of the behaviour of Banlibina, who had repeated- 
ly tried to induce the Mongols to invade the country. The Jam, in 
Mahru’s opinion, was not so bad, but he was incapable of controlling 
his nephew and the men around him. Firuz, remembering how Sultan 
Muhammad had died before Thatta, decided to invade the territory. 
It was to be the most mismanaged military campaign in the whole 
history of the Delhi sultanat. 45 

After appointing Khan-i Jahan as his naib-i gliibat, Firuz started 
with 90,000 horsemen and 480 elephants. Two of his great officers, 
Tatar Khan and Ain-i Mahru, were no more. After praying at the 
grave of Shaikh Farid at Ajudhan, Firuz reached Siwistan and 
Bhakkar. Since the Thatta of those days consisted of two cities on 
both banks of die Indus and both cities were protected by strong 

43 Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. V, p. 171, cited by Dr. Riyazul Islam. 

44. Afif, 194-254; Mubarak Shahi, 131. . 

45 Afif is our main authority for the details of this campaign, but there is no 
reason for distrusting him. 
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mud-ramparts, Firuz ordered 5,000 boats to be collected and taken 
down the stream, while he and the army marched by land. Afif says 
that the control of 1,000 boats was assigned to his father and uncle. 
While the siege of Thatta was prolonged, the besiegers had to face 
two misfortunes of which at least one could have been foreseen and 
provided for. More than three-fourths of the horses died of an 
epidemic, and there was such scarcity of grain that it was sold at 
two or three tankas a man. The majority of invading horsemen were 
starving and on foot After a series of skirmishes, the Thattians 
decided to risk a battle. They came out with 20,000 horsemen and a 
large number of footmen. Firuz and his officers with their weakened 
forces were only saved from dire defeat by a timely dust-storm. But 
that evening Firuz explained to his officers: ‘Thatta will not fall 
this time, but I am not going to return to Delhi without taking it. 
We will march to Gujarat and return when the rabi crop is ready/ 
So the march to Gujarat began. The pursuing Thattians were driven 
away, but they composed a Sindhi verse, which Professor Ilodivala 
translates as follows: ‘By the blessing of Shaikh Patha (Ibrahim 
Shah Alam) 48 one (Muhammad Tughluq) died and one (Firuz 
Tughluq) fled away/ The boats of Firuz Shah fell into the hands of 
the Thattians, and they began cultivating their fields in peace. 

In the retreating army of Firuz Shah the price of grain rose to 
two or three tankas a sir and after that it could not be had at any 
price. Add to it, the Sindhi guides purposely misled the army into 
the Rann of Cutch, where there was nothing but salt water as far as 
the eye could see. Firuz directed his soldiers to take with them as 
much fresh water as was possible. But the sufferings of his men were 
terrible. They tried to live on carrion and boiled hide. All the horses 
perished and the highest officers had to walk on foot. ‘At every stage 
a large number of people and horses died/ After the terrible Rann 
had been crossed, they came to a desert of sand which could sustain 
no form of life — no grass, no bushes, no birds and no trees. Finally, 
they were rescupjlby a shower of rain and the survivors managed 
to reach Gujarat. 

J At Delhi there Jrad been no official news of Firuz Shah and his 
afmy for six months. It is to the credit of Khan-i Jahan that he kept 
the government going. He perambulated Delhi as if nothing had hap- 
pened; he took all valuable commodities from the royal palace and t 
stocked them for safety in his own house. Finally, he forged and 
circulated a Jarman declaring that the king was safe and victorious, 

48 Ibrahim Shah A!am was a disciple and successor (t/wlifa) of Shaikh Bahauddin 
ZaVariya, the founder of the Suhrawardi Order of Indian m> sties; Shab Alam's grave 
at Thatta has been revered through the ages. 
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and ordered a celebration of twenty- one days. Later, a real farman 
came to him describing the distress of the army~| 

The governor of Gujarat, Nizamul MulMuIir Husain, son of 
Amir Miran, was the husband of Firuz Shah’s sister. He had been 
doing his work well and it is to his credit that he had two crores of 
tankas in the Gujarat treasury. But he had taken absolutely no 
notice of Firuz and his misfortunes. Firuz was naturally angry. ‘If 
you had come to the help of my army and kept sending me grain by 
instalments,’ Firuz told him, my soldiers would not have perished.’ 
Amir Husain was sent to Delhi to await appointment to the first 
high office that fell vacant and Firuz, for the time being, seems to 
have kept the government of Gujarat in his own hands. The two 
crores of tankas in the treasury were spent in re-equipping the 
army. Soldiers employed on a salary-basis were given an extra grant 
of 60 per cent; soldiers to whom land revenue had been assigned 
were given loans varying from 500 to 1,000 tankas from the royal 
treasury#" Khan-i Jahan cooperated by sending Firuz such products 
of the royal karkhanas as could not be procured locally. Afif says 
that the price of one type of weapon sent amounted to 70 lakhs. But 
many soldiers of Firuz Shah, after being re-equipped, decided to 
return home. Firuz, out of regard for what they had suffered, would 
not establish military posts ( thanas ) to prevent them from leaving, 
but he sent orders to Delhi that soldiers and officers in the direct 
service of the state were to be subjected to ‘moral punishments’ 

( taclariik-i manavi ) — that is, put in stocks and displayed in the public 
markets for a day orHwo — but their salaries and assignments were 
to be left untouched, 

The flight of thn'Eorsemen, whose number is not given, certainly 
weakened Firuz’s army and he could not be sure of his success in 
a pitched battle in the next campaign. Zafar Khan was appointed 
governor of Gujarat, though he was required to serve 'with the army 
during the campaign. Bahrain Khan, son-in-law of Alauddin Hasan 
Kangu, who had rebelled at Daulatabad, sent messengers appealing 
to Firuz for assistance, but Firuz replied that he could not attend 
to any other enterprise till Thatta had been conquered. 

When Firuz with his army appeared again on the east bank of 
the Indus, the inhabitants were taken by surprise. The crops which 
they had sown were ready to be reaped, but in their great panic 
they left the east bank of the Indus, fled across the river to the west 
bank, and left their crops standing. There were plenty of villages on 
the east bank of the river; these villages were captured and probably 
the city of eastern Thatta also. The Delhi army reaped what the 
Sindhis had sown. The price of grain, which had been eight or ten 
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jitaJs for five sirs at first, fell further when the crop was cut. Some 
four thousand Sindhis, who had been unable to fly back, were cob 
lected together and put on rations — -three sirs of coarse grain per 
head per day. 

But how to reach the greater Thatta on the western bank? The 
Thattians, who had captured the boats of Firuz Shah, controlled all 
fords of the Indus for about eighty karohs. After much discussion 
Firuz directed Imadul Mulk Bashir and Zafar Khan to march 120 
karohs north, cross the Indus at Bhakkar 47 and then march down 
the same distance on the west bank and attack western Thatta 
from the north. The two officers carried out their orders. But on the 
day of battle, Firuz Shah, who could only see the fort of Thatta 
and the dust raised by the armies across the broad expanse of the 
river, felt disturbed about the consequences of the conflict, for his 
army had been weakened by sufferings and reduced by desertions. 
At nightfall he sent a malik in a boat and ordered Imadul Mulk and 
Zafar to return by the route they had travelled. Obedient to their 
orders, the two generals returned to Firuz’s camp after 480 karohs of 
quite .useless marching. 

Firuz felt brave and talked brave. What did the Thattians think 
of themselves? He would remain encamped till they surrendered; if 
necessary, he could even build a city there. More to the point, he sent 
Imadul Mulk Bashir to Khan-i Jahan for fresh troops; and Klian-i 
Jahan, in the shortest time possible, collected soldiers on the royal 
pay-roll from Lahore to Bihar and Tirhut and sent them to Firuz 
Shah under Bashir. There was at last a turn of affairs in favour of 
Firuz. Owing to famine in Thatta, the price of grain rose to one or 
two tankas a sir, and the Thattians in their distress began to cross the 
Indus in their boats and submit to Firuz Shah. The Jam and Banhbina 
realized that they could struggle no further and appealed to the famous 
mystic, Saiyyid Husain Bukhari of Uchch. The Saiyyid came to Firuz 
Shah’s camp, was well received by the Sultan and the soldiers, and 
got the best possible terms for the Jam and Banhbina. It was obviously 
impossible for Firuz Shah to leave the country in their charge. But 
he treated them fair; after they had surrendered unconditionally in 
accordance with the accepted protocol of the day, he took them to 
Delhi, fixed a pension of two lakhs of tankas a vear on each of them 
and settled them in the quarter of Delhi known as Serai Malika, the 
name of which the public changed to Serai Thatta. No service was 
required of Banhbina except attendance at the formal darhar; but 

47 ‘BhaUcar fa an island fortress in the Indus between Salclar and Rohri/ (Dt. 
Riyazu! Islam). 
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here, as a rare privilege, he was allowed to sit cross-legged on the 
second carpet on the right side of the royal throne. The government 
of lower Sind was assigned by Firuz Shah to a son of the Jam and to 
Tamachi, the brother of Banhbina; they paid four lakhs in gratitude 
and promised to send some lakhs as tribute in future years. After 
some time Tamachi rebelled, and the Jam, whom Firuz sent to Sind, 
captured Tamachi and sent him to Delhi. Banhbina remained in Delhi 
after the death of Firuz. Tughluq Shah II allowed him to go back to 
Sind but he died on the way. 

Firuz Shah returned to Delhi after two and a half years. There was 
rejoicing in some houses and wailing in others. ‘It would have been 
better’, Firuz observed, ‘if I had not gone to Thatta.’ According to 
Afif he issued the following instructions concerning the soldiers who 
had gone on the campaign. 

‘The assignments of all persons, who have died in the Thatta 
campaign or in the Rann of Cutch, are to be continued — perma- 
nently and unconditionally — to their heirs; they are not to be 
harassed in any way and it is not necessary to put the matter before 
me again. As to those who have opposed me by taking 60 per cent 
in Gujarat and then flying back to Delhi, their salaries and assign- 
ments are also to be continued. I do not wish any person to have 
a grievance.’ 

THE TAS-GHARIYAL 

According to Afif, 48 Firuz Shah with the help of astronomers 
invented the tas-ghariyal — a metal cup perforated at the bottom which 
when put in a tub of water would be filled up and sink after a ghari 
or twenty-four minutes. When this happened, the public was informed 
by the beating of a gong; after every four hours (pass) there was a 
g ajar or double-beating of the gong. The errors of the metal-cup were 
corrected by reference to a sun-dial. The cup apd its tub, the gong 
and the sun-dial were put on the top of the gate of the Firuzabad 
palace. This method of reckoning time seems to have become quite 
popular. 

Messengers came from Ma'abar to ask for Firuz’s help against 
Bukka, who had captured their city with its Muslim women, but 
Firuz Shah reminded them that at his accession they had decided to 
ally themselves with the Bahmani kingdom; and now his soldiers 
were too tired for a far-off campaignfaThe idea of attacking the 
Deccan had been haunting Firuz’s mind, but Khan-i Jahan now 


48 Afif, 254-87. 
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suceeded in finally convincing him that a campaign against the 
Bahmanis would be inadvisable.*''"^ 

THE COLLECTION OF ‘%i^VES' 

With reference to the energy with which Firuz Shah collected 
slaves, Afif quotes the Quranic verse : 'It is possible that you consider 
a thing to be good and it is injurious to you.' At first he instructed his 
governors that whenever they attacked a place (for realizing the 
revenue), ‘selected, handsome and well-born young boys' should be 
brought to him. The governors saw to it that they were also neat, 
presentable and well-dressed. In former days the governors used to 
make such presents to the king as they could, and the king was 
expected to remember this with reference to their transfers and 
promotions. Firuz now made a general rule that the price of the 
presents brought by the governors was to be estimated, and to that 
extent the demand made from them was to be reduced. But as the 
presents Firuz Shah preferred were slaves, the governors brought slaves 
to him til! the number of royal slaves amounted to 180,000. Having 
made all offices hereditary, it is possible that Firuz wanted a body of 
men who would be loyal to him and bis successors. But this is only a 
supposition. What we can be certain about is the desire of Firuz Shah 
to give to every one of his slaves the salary and status lie deserved. 
Under these conditions many fathers would have been willing to give 
their sons to Firuz Shah to be brought up as his slaves, far this slavery 
was not legal in any sense. The most fortunate slaves were given to 
the nobles, who were ordered ‘to bring them up as their own sons and 
to present them before the throne once a year’/* 9 The next fortunate 
group was selected for education and some were even sent to the 
Haj pilgrimage. 

A separate department — not directly under the wizarat — was 
organized for the slaves so that they had their own treasurv, mofmu’a- 
dar and officers. Some of the slaves were sent to the provincial capitals 
while others were kept at Delhi. The slaves were paid either by 
assignments on land revenue (like the soldiers) or in cash; their salaries 
ranged from 10 tankas to 100 tankas, 50 but no slave got less than 
10 tankas. Their salaries were paid without fail by the treasury every 
third, fourth or sixth month. About twelve thousand slaves were trained 
for various crafts. The slaves were to be found in all ministries, 
departments and karkhanas, but the nucleus of the whole organization 
consisted of the forty thousand slaves, who mounted guard at the 

•49 Afif, 267-73. 

50 The context shows that these salaries were annual. 
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royal palace; they developed a strong esprit de corps without any 
loyalty to the head of the state. 'God be praised!’ says Afif, 'Since 
Destiny had ordered from the beginning of time that the Muslim 
factions of Delhi would declare war on each other a few years after 
Firuz s death, this misfortune afflicted the public through the slaves. 
Ultimately, the slaves became so bold that they unhesitatingly 
se vered_tll£_head s of the princes of Firuz’s family and hung them up 
at the darbargateT ^ " 

LATER CONSTRUCTIONS; ASOKA’s PILLARS 51 

After returning to Delhi in 1367, Firuz Shah gave up the 
idea of marching beyond the frontiers and consoled himself with 
hunting campaigns on which his officers and slaves were expected 
to accompany him. These hunting campaigns cannot be described 
here, but we may note in passing, as a symbol of the corruption of the 
age, that no artisan was allowed to accompany the king unless he 
got* a permit from the rais-i shahr (city-officer) on the payment of a 
bribe (khidmati). 

Among the new cities built by Firuz Shall, Afif notes Firuzabad 
Harni Kliera, Tugliluqpur Sapdam and Tughluqpur Kasna.52 ‘In 13S5 
(a.ii. 787)’, the Mubarak Shahi tells us, ‘he built a fort at the village 
of Bewli, seven karohs from Badaun, and gave it the name of Firuz- 
pur, but people have been calling it Akhirinpur (the Last City).’53 Afif 
gives us a list of nine palaces or kushaks built by Firuz Shah, but it 
is difficult to say which of them was built after the Thatta cam- 
paign^ He also gives a list of seven dams (bands) built by the king 
and says that strong dams were also built at many necessary places.55 
Firuz also built khanqahs (mystic houses) and inns maintained at state 
cost. A traveller was by custom entitled to free board and lodging 
at an inn for three days, and the wits said that the king built 120 inns 
at Delhi and Firuzabad, so that a traveller by changing his residence 
could live in these inns all the year round free of cost. It is obvious 


51 Afif, 329-31 and 305-21 for Asoka’s pillars. 

52 There seems to be a copyist error about the two Tughluqpurs. 

53 Mubarak Shahi, 135. 

54 ‘Kushak-i Firuzabad, Kushak-i Nuzul, Kushak-i Mahendwari, Kushak of the city 
of Hisar-Firuzab, Kushak-i Fathabad, Kushak-i Jaunpur, Kushak-i Shikar, Kushak-i Band-i 
Fath Khan, and Kushak-i Salura.’ The Kushak-i Nuzul seems to have been a small 
palace on the bank of the Jumna, opposite to Firuzabad; Firuz used to stay here for a 
short time on returning from his hunting trips while the royal palace at Firuzabad was 

being prepared for his residence. , . , „, 

55 ‘Band-i Fath Khan, Band-i Maldah, Band-i Mahpalpur, Band-i Shukr Khan, 
Band-i Salura, Band-i Sahepna, and Band-i Wazirabad.’ 
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that Firuz’s public works department must have been a huge enter- 
prise. Artisans of all types had to be brought together and every group 
of artisans was put under a shahna (officer) of its own. The chief 
officers were Malik Ghazi, director of the department of public works, 
and Abdul Haqq alias Jahir Sondliar. Afif, who was destined to see 
everything crumble down, could not help remarking : 'Lakhs and lakhs 
of “ tankas " tvere spent on the buildings; in fact, money beyond 
measure was wasted !’ 

Firuz discovered two pillars of Asoka — the larger in the village 
of Nawira in the district ( shiq ) of Salura and Khizrabad at the foot of 
the hills about ninety karohs from Delhi and the smaller near Meerut 
city. He did not know what they were, but decided to bring them to 
Delhi. Afif gives us some idea of how the larger stone-pillar, which 
Firuz called the 'golden pillar’, was brought and put up at Delhi. 
Thousands of men from mere labourers to artisans and engineers of 
the highest type were employed. Raw hides and reeds were wound 
round the pillar to prevent it from breaking. On digging up the 
foundation, they found that the pillar had been firmly fixed in a hole 
in a square stone. This stone was also dug up and brought with the 
pillar. Tree trunks were piled up by the side of the pillar and the top 
of the pile was covered with cotton wool. The pillar was made to lean 
gently on this tree-trunk pile; then one by one the tree-trunks were 
removed and the pillar placed on a cart with forty-two wheels; and 
two hundred men dragging each wheel by ropes brought the pillar 
to the bank of the Jumna. In those days the Jumna was a great 
means of traffic, and boats carrying 2,000 to 5,000 mans of grain 
were available. The larger boats were tied together and the pillar 
brought on them to Firuzabad. Here a new structure had to be con- 
structed for the pillar. Wooden pulleys were used to make the pillar 
stand vertically and then to make it rise vertically at the rate of half 
a g az per day by enormous human labour. The building was con- 
structed as the pillar was raised, and ultimately the pillar was put at 
the top of the building. Afif, who was twelve years old at the time, 
states that the pillar was 32 gaz in length, of which eight gaz were 
under the building and 24 gaz above it. The open length of the 
pillar can be measured; it is 37 feet. The gaz of Firuz Shah must, 
therefore, have been 18.54 inches in length. 

The second pillar was placed on the Kushak-i Shikar on the 
Ridge. The five pieces into which it was broken have been now put 
together. It is 323» feet in length. 58 


53 Hodivala, Studiti ; 330-31. 
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THE ‘KARKHANAS’; FRUIT GARDENS, MEASURES 
OF RELIEF FOR MUSLIMS 

Firuz Shah had thirty-six karkhanas divided into ratibi, which 
provided daily food for men and animals, and ghair ratibi, which 
dealt with commodities produced by human labour. Afif says that 
his father and uncle were in charge of the alam-khana (concerning 
the insignia of royalty, etc.), the rakab-khana (dealing with the 
equipment for horses) and the elephant-stables of the left wing, and 
that he worked with them. In the ratibi karkhanas, 160,000 tankas a 
month were spent on the provision of food alone; this amount did 
not include the salaries of officers and servants employed. The 
figures of expenditure given by Afif for other karkhanas are — jamdar- 
khan, 600,000 tankas for winter clothes alone; alam-khana, 18,000 
tankas a year (exclusive of salaries); and farrash-khana (for carpets), 
200,000 tankas. 

The formal charge of the karkhanas was given to khans and 
great maliks, but the actual control of every karkhana was vested in 
a mutasarrif (director) appointed by Firuz Shah personally. Khwaja 
Abul Hasan was tire chief mutasarrif or director-general of the 
karkhanas and all royal orders went to him in the first instance. Afif 
quotes Firuz Shah as saying : ‘Just as lakhs of revenue are collected 
in the provinces, similarly lakhs are collected in the karkhanas. The 
turn-over (tasarruf) of a karkhana of mine is not less than the turn- 
over of the city of Multan/ 

The karkhanas had their separate diwan; the wizarat, to which 
their accounts were submitted, was as lax in controlling the accounts 
of the karkhanas as it was in controlling the accounts of the iqtas. 
There was plenty of hashiya (marginal corruption and mal-expendi- 
ture) ' in every karkhana. Never during the thirty-eight years of 
Firuz’s reign , Afif asserts repeatedly, were the accounts of provinces 
or of karkhanas examined in accordance with the correct principles 
of accountancy. ‘It is not that Firuz Shah was ignorant of the princi- 
ples of accountancy,’ Afif remarks, he knew them only too well. But 
he saw everything and preferred to close his eyes; so the auditors 
(ahl muhasibah) also overlooked the acts of the officers-in-charge 
( ummal ).’ 

Firuz Shall, according to Afif, was very fond of planting orchards 
or fruit-gardens. 57 In those days there were 1,200 fruit-gardens in 
the suburbs of Delhi alone, but Firuz Shah did not appropriate the 
property of others. He had his fruit-gardens throughout the empire 
and their total income, after deducting the share of the gardeners, 


57 Afif, 295-96. 
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came to 180,000 tankas. It might be noted that grapes were then 
grown in the Delhi area, and the cultivation of grapes was so 
extensive that they sold at one jital a sir. 

Reference may here be made to some relief measures of Firuz. 
(1) Unemployment — Firuz asked the kotwal of Delhi, Malik Nek 
Amdi, to bring to him such persons as wanted employment. The 
kotwal passed on the order to the officers in charge of the mohallas. 
Attempts were made by Firuz — or rather by officers commissioned 
by him — to do something for those who applied. (2) Shifa-khana — 
Firuz organized a hospital in which a number of physicians were 
employed to give free treatment to the people. Medicines were free 
and in some cases food also. The king endowed some villages for the 
maintenance of the hospital. (3) The Marriage Bureau — This was 
meant for Muslims only. Fathers of marriageable girls, who could not 
afford their wedding expenses, would (if the officers-in-charge were 
satisfied) be given a lump grant of 50, 30 or 25 tankas according to 
their need or family status. 

PRICES AND WAGES 

Afif and the persons, whose conversations he has recorded, 
repeatedly assert that there was no real famine in the reign of Firuz 
Shah and, consequently, thanks to the labour of the peasants and 
the artisans, production had greatly increased and the income of 
some lucky assignees went up even ten times. ‘In the Doab from the 
hills of Sakrodah (?) and Kahrola (?) to Koil there was no village 
desolated even nominally,’ Afif states with commendable inaccuracy, 
‘and not a cubit of land remained uncultivated. In those days there 
were 52 prosperous parganas in the Doab. The same was the condi- 
tion in territories outside the Doab. In every iqla or shiq (Samana 
for example) there were four villages in every karoh and happy peo- 
ple in every village.’ 58 

A comparison with the regime of Alauddin Khalji naturally sug- 
gests itself, for no Indian government, whatever its achievements in 
other directions, has succeeded in freezing wages and prices on a 
normal basis — the basis of production-cost ( nirkh-i baraward ) — to the 
same extent as the Khalji Sultan. Afif admits that there has not been 
the same prosperity during the reign of any other king. But the low 
prices of Alauddin were due to his great efforts; he gave capital to 
the merchants, fixed their salaries and supported them in ever}' way. 
The low prices in the reign of Firuz Shan, however, were not due to 

58 AM, 293-95. On page 383 Malik Abdullah confesses that the income (khfraj 
and mahsvl) from the two parganas assigned to him had gone up ten times. 
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his efforts but to Divine favour, or, as we would now say, to the 
working of the law of supply and demand in a period of peace. Afif 
gives the price of some basic commodities — wheat, eight jitals a 
man; gram and barley, four jitals a man; ghi or rughan-i sutur, two 
and a half jitals per sir; sugar three and a half jitals per sir. The price 
of cloth and other commodities, Afif claims, were also low. He 
admits, however, that when rainfall was scarce, the prices of cereals 
rose to one tankah a man, but the prices came down again for there 
was no real famine in the reign. 

At present we have only two contemporary accounts, both earlier 
than Afif, to compare with what he says — the Insha-i Mahru and the 
Kliairul Majalis or the conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, 
recorded by Hamid Qalandar in the first decade of Firuz Shahs reign. 

In his Letter No. 20 Ain-i Mahru, the governor of Multan, 
admits that soldiers on duty were probably not so prosperous as in 
Alauddin s days, but he insists that the artisans had raised their 
wages eight or ten times higher than in Alauddin’s reign on the 
ground that the price of grain was unstable. Relating htj merchants 
and artisans had become common, specially with reference to ghi, 
cloth, sugar and wood. Ain-i Mahru quotes the Arabic proverb: 
‘They buy for fifty and sell for hundred.’ In Alauddin’s time the 
maximum price of a good horse was 120 tankas; but in the account 
he submits to Delhi, Ain-i Mahru fixes the price of every horse at 
500 tankas. The price of other commodities may have risen also. 

Concerning the second of our contemporary authorities, Professor 
Klialiq Ahmad Nizami, the editor of the Kliairul Majalis, writes: 59 
‘The age of Firuz Shah Tughluq has generally been depicted as an 
age of peace and plenty for the masses. The Khairul Majalis, how- 
ever, creates a different impression. It appears that economic distress 
was very acute during the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign. The 
Shaikh often contrasts the conditions during the reign of Firuz Shah 
(who is not mentioned by name) with the conditions prevalent dur- 
ing the time of Alauddin Khalji. As one who had lived in Delhi 
during both these regimes and had looked at the economic structure 
from the point of view of the common man, his observations deserve 
careful consideration. He says that during the time of Alauddin 
Khalji there was an all-round cheapness. One man of wheat could 
be had for 7M jitals; an equal quantity of (crystal) sugar for half a 
tanka; ordinary sugar was available at the rate of one jital (a sir). 
Cloth and other articles were also cheap. A quilt could be prepared 
for a few tankas. There were a number of langars (free kitchens) in 
59 K. A. Nizami: English Introduction to the Persian text of the Khairul Majalis 
(32), published by the History Department, Aligarh Muslim University. 
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Delhi, like the langar of Malik Yar Parran, where food was freely 
distributed. Then referring to his own time (the reign of Firuz 
Shah), the Shaikh said, “These days neither those langardars nor 
those people have survived; all have been ruined.” ' 

It would not be fair to forget the terrible famine of the time of 
Mohammad bin Tughluq in comparing the figures of the two reigns, 
and when Ain-i Mahru says that the prices of commodities have 
come down but not wages, he is probably referring to the famine 
figures of the previous reign. Both Afif and Ain-i Mahru admit that 
the price of grain was not stable, though they seem to differ about 
the frequency and degree of instability. Ain-i Mahru is very clear 
about his charge of regrating against the merchants; Afif, who tells 
us so much about the official corruption of the reign, forgets to refer 
to the regrating of merchants, probably by oversight. If we are to 
he guided by the price of horses, a matter which the government 
could not ignore, then the average price for the consumer was about 
five times higher in the middle of Firuz Shah’s reign than in the last 
ten years of Alauddin Khalji. 

VANISHING OF THE INVINCIBLE ARMY OF DELHI 

The efforts of the Delhi sultans from Qutbuddin Aibek onwards 
had greatly strengthened the army of Delhi. Alauddin Khalji had 
broadened its base by discarding all irrelevant considerations and 
looking exclusively to military merit and discipline, and under him 
and his son, Mubarak Shah, it had become invincible. The sultans 
of Delhi had some forts on the north-western frontier, but the 
sultans, unlike the rois, did not depend upon the strength of their 
forts but upon the striking power of their army as an offensive 
weapon for knocking down all opposition and controlling the open 
country. Unlike the Hindu chiefs, the Delhi sultans have left us no 
great fort — except the fort of Tughluqabad, which was not 
completed. 

The strength of the Delhi army rested upon the stem enforcement 
of the rules of the arz or the annual review of the horsemen. The 
government had no organization for training its horsemen; it would 
only employ them if they had been already properly trained. A man 
who wanted to enlist in the army, of which the horsemen were the 
effective core, had to provide himself with one or, if possible, two 
horses and all necessary weapons of which he had to learn the use. 
After he had been trained and equipped, he could appear at the arz, 
where his horse, equipment and his capacity of using his weapons 
would be carefully tested by the minister of war or an officer appoint- 
ed by him; if the government needed his services and he was up to 
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the standard required, he would be paid the price of his horse and his 
weapons and also his salary for a year. The horse would be branded 
with a mark ( dagh ) to show that it was tire property of the govern- 
ment, and a descriptive roll (hulia, chehra ) of the horseman would be 
put in the records for identification. If a soldier lost his horse in go- 
vernment service, it would be replaced at government cost, but not 
otherwise. Now this arz was a stern annual affair on which the 
efficiency of the army — and, in fact, the effective government of the 
country — depended. 

Alauddin had been very stem in the matter and condign punish- 
ments were meted out to horsemen, who having taken their salaries 
and the price of their horses, failed to turn up at the arz. He paid 
the soldiers in cash, thus concentrating the power of command and 
dismissal in the hands of die minister of war, who was expected nor- 
mally to accept the recommendations of the officer in immediate 
charge. The standard of Alauddin’s army was maintained by Muba- 
rak Shah and Tughluq Shah. Sultan Muhammad lost the Deccan, 
but he was a professional soldier and would tolerate no relaxation of 
military discipline. 

With die accession of Firuz Shah everydiing changed. We have 
only to compare the campaigns of Firuz Shah widi those of Malik 
Kafur to realize the difference. An officer of Alauddin Ivhalji, who 
conducted his campaigns as inefficiently as Firuz Shall, would have 
been dismissed and severely punished. The laws of Firuz Shah, 
already referred to, would have led to the degeneration of any 
army. When Firuz Shah made the posts of the horsemen and their 
officers hereditanj, he gave up the basic right of the government to 
see to the efficiency of its military personnel. The effect would not 
be felt immediately, but no considerations for the financial security 
of the military man and his descendants, which Afif advances, can 
justify a measure so patently stupid and idiotic. From a remark 
attributed by Afif to the minister of war, Imadul Mulk Bashir, it 
seems that 80 per cent of the horsemen were paid by assignments of 
land revenue.® 0 On paper the whole land revenue of the country 
was assigne-d to the army; the repeated statements of Afif to this 
effect are ‘fictionally correct’. But when the officer or horseman took 
the itlaq-nama (assignment-order) to the local officer in charge of 
collecting land revenue, he would get only 50 per cent of the cash 
assigned to him. The other half, we have to assume, was kept for 
the other expenses of the state. If the military men were on duty at 
Delhi or elsewhere, they could sell their itlacj-nam as for immediate 

60 Afif, 220. Wa in taifa wajhdar liashtad bi liaslitad dar in mulk rasida. 
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cash far SO per cent of their fictitious amount to brokers who, gene- 
rally through their agents, got the 50 per cent to which the military 
men were entitled. It may be assumed, therefore, that the living wage 
of a horseman was one-third of the fictional amount assigned to him 
in his itlaq-nama. The system did not lead to feudalism of any sort; 
its evil effect lay in the fact that the descendants of military men 
ceased to be military men and became pensioners entitled to land 
revenue from specified villages. 

The great feature of the period after Firuz Shah’s death was the 
fact that this land revenue could no longer be collected by Delhi 
owing to rebellious governors, muqaddams and Hindu chiefs; for the 
army, fear of which had made them obedient in the payment of land 
revenue and tribute, had completely vanished. The itlaqs became 
pieces of waste paper in the hands of pensioners, who had lost all 
military qualities and to whom the penniless central government 
could pay nothing. 

After the return of the army from Thatta, its visible disintegra- 
tion began and twenty years of peace enabled this disintegration to 
pass almost unobserved. There may have been some 80,000 horse- 
men in the central imperial service, but the officers knew that no 
service outside the sultanat would be required of them. So worthless 
horses were brought to the review and passed as fit on payment of 
bribes. The same lax standards must have been applied to weapons. 
Another difficulty was that a whole year would pass and the men had 
no horses to bring to the arz. Firuz ordered an extension of about 
fifty-one days to be given to them, because the offices had not worked 
on Fridays. When this period did not suffice, Firuz gave a further 
extension of two months. When this period also passed, Malik Razi, 
the deputy minister of war, found a permanent excuse. Hie horsemen, 
he represented, had sent their itlaqs to tho villages and they could 
not bring their horses to the arz till they had received the salary that 
was due to them. But, of course, they would bring their horses for 
the arz next year I After that the arz was only continued for the cor- 
ruption it made possible. 

In fact, the whole organization of the army was honeycombed 
with corruption. Firuz Shah was informed of the correct facts, but 
he preferred to close his eyes. Afif relates the case of a horseman to 
whom the king gave a tanka of gold so that he may bribe the clerk 
in charge and have his horse passed at the arz. It is usual for junior 
state employees to secure themselves against punishments by passing 
on a part of the bribes they have taken to their superiors; it is 
also the custom of dishonest superior officers not to demand bribes 
directly, except where the amount 'is very large, but to leave the 
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dirty work to their subordinates and to demand a fixed sum or 
percentage in the form of presents. Now we are told that the esti- 
mated yearly income of Firuz Shah’s government was 6 crores and 
75 lakhs of tankas, while the wealth collected by Imadul Mulk 
Bashir, the minister of war, who had started his career as an inherit- 
ed slave of Firuz Shah, amounted to 13 crores— slightly less than 
the total income of the state for two years. The iqta of Rapri had 
been assigned to him, but out of regard for him the office of the 
wazir made no demand for revenue from his agents at Rapri. All 
recommendations of Bashir with reference to appointments and 
dismissals, assignments of land grants and their cancellations were 
accepted by Firuz, and, like other officers of Firuz, Bashir too may 
have accepted presents and bribes from petitioners. Still the thirteen 
crores of tankas, which Bashir stored in dry pucca wells in the same 
way as peasants store grain, could only have been collected together 
by plundering the military budget on such a stupendous scale that 
the great and historic army of die Delhi empire gradually ceased to 
exist. 81 

VISIT TO BAHRAICII; FANATICAL AND REACTIONARY 
MEASURES; ABOLITION OF ‘nON-SHARi'at’ TAXES 

In 1374-75 (a.h. 776) Firuz went to pray at the tomb of Salar 
Mas'u d Ghazi at Bahraich, saw the alleged martyr in a dream and 
became definitely cruel, communalistic and fanatical. He ordered all 
mural paintings in his palaces to be erased, and the gold and silver 
vessels to be melted; the use of pure silk fabrics and pure brocade 
was also prohibited. The Sultan’s stupid ‘conversion’ led to an atro- 
cious deed. A Brahman, who used to assemble Muslims and Hindus 
in his house and was alleged to have converted a Muslim woman, was 
brought before him. Firuz offered him two alternatives — acceptance 
of Islam or being burnt alive. The brave Brahman preferred the lat- 
ter alternative. We can only affirm that Islam definitely prohibits the 
infliction of the death-penalty by burning, whatever the crime; and 
that Firuz was really guilty of a cruel and unpardonable murder. 
Afif also asserts that Firuz imposed the jizya on the Brahmans of 
Delhi, but on this point his memory was probably playing him false, 

01 Neither the income of Rapri nor the presents of petitioners can explain Bashir’s 
enormous fortune. We have no documentary evidence but the following is not per- 
haps a bad guess of what really happened. When a horseman died or became ‘too 
old to ride’, the war office kept on demanding his salary from the finance department 
as before, but nothing was paid to his son or heir, who ms not called upon to serve. 

It is not possible to say how this dishonest money was distributed between the war 
minister and other high officers. But if Bashir got one-fifth of it, it would explain his 
enormous fortune. Afif states that Bashir’s son, Ishaq, also knew how to become rich. 
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for he confuses the shariat-sense of the fizya with its cuiTent use as 
a non-agricultural tax. The figures he gives for the three grades of 
fizya — 10, 20 and 40 tankas — are also incorrect. And what sense 
could there be in realizing the fizya from the Brahmans of tho oitfes 
of Delhi only? But in the last fifteen years of his reign Firuz was an 
incurable and degenerate fanatic. 

To the new fanatical attitude of Firuz we may also attribute the 
following measures of persecution to which he refers with pride in 
liis Futuhat — (a) Destruction of three new Hindu temples, one at the 
pond (hauz) of Mahva, the second at Salihpur and the third in the 
town of Gohana; (b) Order that Muslim women were not to come 
out of their houses or go to visit tombs outside the city of Delhi; 
(c) Punishment of the Shias and the burning of their religious books; 
no details are given but it is incorrectly claimed that the sect was 
completely suppressed; (d) Infliction of the death-penalty on the 
leaders of the mulhidan and ibahatlyan, i.e. tho Ismaili group of 
Shias; (e) Execution of Ahmad Bihari, whom his followers declared 
to be God, along with one of his disciples; (0 Execution of a man, 
named Rukn, who claimed to be the Mahdi along with his followers; 
the public joined in the good work and tore their bones and flesh to 
pieces;62 (g) Execution of a servant of Ain-i Mahru who used to 
declare, T am the Truth (Haq)\ and had written a pamphlet to prove 
his claim; (h) Granting the soldiers of the army four-fifths or the 
spoils instead of one fifth, which had been tho custom of previous 
kings. The Quran orders four-fifths of the spoils to be given to the 
fighting men, but this order was with reference to volunteers and 
not paid soldiers. 

Firuz Shah in the Fufuhat claims that he ordered the remission 
of a number of octroi taxes on the ground that tho shariat had not 
permitted them. Repeated attempts to interpret these taxes have 
been made. Professor K. A. Nizami's interpretation of these taxes is 
given below: 

(1) Mandavi-barg (Professor Hodivala and Professor S. A. Rashid 
interpret it as a tax on the produce of kitchen gardens. But the tax 
on vegetables and fruits, called Khizrawat, is referred to as a sepa- 
rate tax in the Sirat-i Firuz Shahi (f.61); Roy considers it as a tax on 
betel-leaves and Dr. I. H. Quraishi as tax ‘on com sold in the state 
market'. It would be safest to take it in the literal sense as a tax on 
leaves and grass (fodder) brought for sale in the market). (2) Dalail-i 

62 The Shias believe that their twelfth Imam, Mahdi, who disappeared while a 
boy, will return one day to put the world right Many persons claiming that they are 
'Mahdis' have appeared in the history of Islam, but curiously enough all of thew 
have been Stnmfi. 
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bazarha (tax on brokerage in the markets). (3) Jazari (tax on butchers 
at the rate of twelve fitals for every cow or bullock slaughtered bv 
them). (4) Amir-i tarcib (amusement tax, probably paid to the aniir-i 
tarab, an officer appointed by the state to regulate festivals and 
maintain order in places of public amusement). (5) Gul faroshi (tax 
on the sale of flowers). (6) Jizya-i tambol (tax on the sale of betel- 
leaves). (7) Chungi-i ghalla (tax on grain and cereals; chungi means 
a handful). (8) Khayyali (Dr. I. H. Quraishi and Prof. S. A. Rashid 
and others have read it as kitabi and interpreted it as a tax on 
scribes. But it has to be read as khayyali or a tax on those who 
weighed com in the markets). (9) Bilgari (Roy reads it as Bilgciri; 
Dr. Quraishi and Prof. S. A. Rashid read it Nilgari, a tax on the 
manufacture of indigo, which seems to be the safest inteqjretation. 
Dr. Chaghtai considers it a preparation of bail, used in buildings). 
(10) Main farosln (a tax on the sale of -fish). (11) Nadclafi (a tax on 
carders of cotton). (12) Sabun-gari (a tax on soap-making). (13) Bis- 
man-farosln (a tax on selling ropes). (14) Bvghan-gari (a tax on 
oil-making). (15) Nakhvd-i biri/an (a tax on parched gram). (16) Tali- 
bazari (a tax levied from stall-keepers for the use of public lands). 
(17) Chappa (Some scholars, like Prof. Hodivala, have read it as 
chappa, meaning a tax on printed cloth; others have read it as 
chatta or a balcony that abets on a public road. The former appears 
to be more satisfactory). (18) Dadbeki (fee on law-suits; but only in 
excess of 10 per cent of tire property involved, according to Prof. 
Hodivala). (19) Qimar Khana (tax on gambling houses). (20) Kotwali 
(Dr. I. H. Quraishi interprets it as ‘police dues’ but it may have 
included many taxes charged by the kotwali office). (21) Ihfisabi 
(charges made by the muhtasibs or officers in charge of public 
morals ( ihtisab ). The muhtasib was in the service of the government 
and not entitled to tax the public for his services). 65 (22) Qassabi (a 
professional tax on butchers, apart from jazari). (23) Kaza wa khisht 
jxizi (a tax on brick-kilns and potteries). (24) Ghari (house-tax). (25) 
Choral (grazing-tax). (26) Musadarat (fines of various kinds). (27) 
Kababi (tax on minced meat). (28) Khizrawat (taxes on vegetables 
and fruits)T>4 

63 Mawardi tells us in his Ahkamw t Sultaniyu that under the later Abbnsids the 
muhtasibs were officers in charge of public morals. They could not enter a house; 
also they could not try a case, for this was the function of the qazi or judge. But 
all the external aspects of city-life were in their charge. According to Mawardi, res- 
pect for the v uihtasibs had decayed owing to their dishonesty and lack of character. 
In India we do not find a special body of officers, known as muhtasibs; it was found 
more convenient to assign the duties of the muhtasibs to officers with real executive 
authority, like the maqta or the kotwal. 

64 The copyists through the ages have worked havoc both with the number of 
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Afif says that Qazi Nasrullah was directed by the king to 
announce the list of the prohibited taxes publicly from the back of 
an elephant in 1375-76 (a.ii. 777). Afif was present at the time of the 
announcement. The total of the abolished (octroi) taxes amounted to 
thirty lakhs. They concerned Delhi and its suburbs only. It was not 
possible for Firuz Shah to change the tax-structure of the whole 
empire. 

The Shariat has not contemplated octroi duties, whether good or 
bad, for the simple reason that the Prophet did not have to manage 
the affairs of a really large city. The Fnfn/iflf- inscription would 
guarantee the Delhi citizens against the reimposition of the abolish- 
ed taxes; on the other hand, city-officers, who wanted to reimpose 
those or similar taxes, would see to the destruction of the inscription. 
Alsp octroi taxes could be imposed by the officers of other cities 
without the permission of the Sultan or even of his governors. Ain-j 
Mahru, in his Letter No. 20, expresses surprise at the fact that taxes 
at Uchch, which had been abolished by Sultan Muhammad, had 
been reimposed by some officers without his knowledge or permis- 
sion as govern or. 85 It is impossible to say in what other cities the 
same thing took place. 

Firuz’s action was probably based on tlio demand of the ulama 
throughout the middle ages that the state should only collect taxes 
prescribed by the shariat, though he could not go beyond the 
abolition of the octroi duties of Delhi. The question was considered 
and dismissed in a few sentences by Ain-i Mahru. 66 ‘If you confine 
your taxes to those prescribed by the shariat — that is, taxes levied 
by the Prophet — then you must confine your expenditure also to 
items prescribed by the shuri'af. If both these conditions arc fulfilled, 
then your budget will balance. But if for various reasons, which are 
too obvious to be discussed, the sharf at 4 axes do not suffice for the 
expenditure of the present-day state, then uour course must be to 
follow not what the shariat prescribes, but what it permits.’ 

taxes and their spellings. The Tabaqat-i Akbarl adds two more taxes 10 the above— 
nlkahi (a tax on marriages) and daroghi (a tax for the perquisites of the darotfia). 

ACf refers to three or more taxes — •lilt* dangtuui, mustagjiil, and daurl — and 
explains their character. Two samples should suffice. If a merchant brought a beast 
of burden to old Delhi, the government officers compelled it to carry building-mate- 
rial without payment at least one c from Delhi to Tin) za bad. After a merchant’s goods 
had paid the import-duty (called sakat) at the Sera-i Adi, it was talon to the Uiatna 
and kept there for a further charge of one dang (copper coin) per tanka for a long 
period. Though dcngana is referred to in the Sirol-i Tinn Slwid, the other taxes 
were probably remitted after the Tutuhat-l Firuz Sftahi had been inscribed. 

63 Iruha-l Mahru, 48. 

66 Ibid., 09 (No. SO). 
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\\yhen Firuz Shall held his public durbav^ some ten or twelve 
great officers were allowed to sit but the rest, including members of 
the royal family, had to stand. The curious privilege of sitting dur- 
ing the darbar, but on the uncarpeted floor, was given to three 
Hindu rais — Rai Madar Deva, Rai Sabir and Rawat Adharan. The 
normal scat of tlie minister of war was on the left of the royal 
throne, but Das hi r was not a llowed to sit there because he was 
legally a slave ot the Sultan, convention rcquired'-tliat Tiruz should 
talk only to the wazir during the darbar; even when he wished to 
talk to others, it had to be through the wazirT) 

Space will only pennit brief references to the leading officers of 
the reign. 


(i) Tatar Khan: 

(Though Khan-i Jahan was appointed wazir, Tatar Khan was 
believed to be the senior-most officer and sat on the right of the 
royal throne while Khan-i Jahan sat on die left. He seems to have 
died soon after the second Bengal campaign. To posterity Tatar 
Khan is known by two encyclopaedic compilations — die Tafsir-i 
Tatar KJiani and the Fatawa-i Tatar Khani. The former gave all die 
differences in the interpretations of the Quran ( tafsir ) within the 
orthodox (Sunni) creed and referred each opinion to die author who 
had propounded it. Similarly the Fatawa-i Tatar Khani collected all 
the differences in the Ilanafi law as propounded by different juris- 
consults. Both must have been convenient works of reference, but 
they were too voluminous to last. The Fatawa-i Tatar KJiani con- 
sisted of 30 volumes, according to Afif. Some parts of it have surviv- 
ed and references to it arc found in the Fatawa-i Alamgiri .^) 


|(ii) Khan-i Jahan Maqbul: 

) According to Afif, Khan-i Jahan worked as wazir for eighteen 
years and died in 1368-69 (a.ii.- 770) after he had reached die age of 
eighty. He was succeeded as wazir by his son, who had been named 
Jauna by Sultan Muhammad and was also given the title of Khan-i 
Jalian by Firuz. 

Apart from the grants to Khan-i Jahan’s officers, soldiers and 
members of his family, Firuz seems to have assigned lands yielding 
about thirteen lakhs of tankas a year to Khan-i Jahan personally; and 
with the growth of agricultural production during the reign, this 
amount must have increased considerably. The great wazir took die 
customary presents from the maqtas (governors), but he made a 
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careful list of tlicse presents, placed llic list before the royal throne 
and deposited tho total amount in tiro treasury of the royal karkhams, 
which was not under his direct control. He also, like other good 
wazirs, presented four lakhs of tankas to the Sultan every year. Apart 
from this, ho was incorruptible. ‘Khan-i Jalian’, Afif assures us, ‘did 
not demand a copper coin from the maqtas or from any one else/ 
The king left all affairs of the state in the hands of the wazir, but the 
wazir never forgot his place. When Firaz was residing at Salura, 
Khap-i Jahan and Ills officers used to go to him every Saturday to 
place llio official papers before him and to obtain his instructions. 
Though each trusted the other, occasional misunderstandings were 
inevitable. On one occasion when Khan-i Jahan thought that Firuz 
wished to appoint Zafar Khan in his place, he sent to the Sultan the 
original letter he had written with his own hand promising to make 
the post of wazir hereditary in Khan-i Jahan's family. When they 
met after a few days, Firuz succeeded in explaining that he had 
been misunderstood. 

Two examples given by Afif show us how the Khan-i Jahan used 
to ‘manage’ the Sultan. It was reported to the king by two spies 
that the silver shashganis (onc-sixth of a tanka) issued by the mint, 
of which one Kajar Shah was in charge, was less by one grain in 
weight. Khan-i Jahan insisted on an immediate inquiry' in the pre- 
sence of the Sultan. Since the charge was correct, Khan-i Jahan 
advised Kajar Shah to arrange with the goldsmiths that they would 
transfer into the crucible the necessary' silver, which would be 
brought in a piece of charcoal, while he engaged the sultan in conver- 
sation. Tlie weight of tho shashgani was found correct and this fact 
was officially' proclaimed. But Khan-i Jahan soon after dismissed 
Kajar Shall on another pretext. At another time Khan-i Jahan found 
Firuz Shah, while sitting on the throne, scolding a number of officers. 
A pair of socks ornamented with precious stones and valued at 
80,000 tankas were missing; the officers had put them in the list of 
articles sent to Lakhnauti but had really divided the proceeds among 
themselves. Khan-i Jahan caught hold of the sleeves of the officers 
in great anger and dragged them out of the throne-room. Then by 
threatening them with the death-penalty, he realized the embezzled 
money immediately'. When Firuz asked him about the matter next 
day', he could reply with a smile, ‘Eighty thousand tankas have been 
deposited in the treasury; whether the socks were sent to Lakhnauti 
or not is a different question/ 

These two instances, purposely selected by' Afif, should not lead 
us to conclude that Khan-i Jahan continued the discipline and good 
work of the sultanat in its palmy' day's. It was easy to punish the 
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smaller fry, but when it came to the big guns , Khan-i Jahan had to be 
careful. Firuz used to embrace him and address him as ‘brother but 
other high officers also had a pull with the Sultan. Khan-i Jahan was 
on the best of terms with Bashir, the minister of war, and made no 
inquiries into his ill-gotten wealth. The same was true of Malik 
Skahin, the officer ( shahna ) in charge of the Sultan’s private majlis 
(majlis-i khas), who left a legacy of 50 lakhs of tankas in cash along 
with a lot of jems and valuables. ‘The khans and maliks of die reign 
grew rich and collected enormous quantities of gold and precious 
stones.’ Afif is correct in stating that Khan-i Jahan controlled all 
ifficers of the regime, but it was unfortunately obtained by overlook- 
oig dieir corruption and their withholding of money, which should 
have been deposited in die public treasury. There was, however, one 
exception. Ain-i Maliru objected to tiiis shielding of corruption. | 

(iii) Ain-i Mahru : G ~ 

| Ain -i Maliru had a brilliant career as an administrator during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Firuz Shah appointed him 
mushrif-i mamalik and as such he was in charge of collecting the 
taxes of the whole empire; the auditing of expenditure was in charge 
of anodier high officer, die mustauf-i mamalik; and both were sub- 
ordinate to die wazir, who was in charge of the finance department. 
The surviving letters of Ain-i Maliru, which have been so carefully 
edited by Professor S. A. Rashid, prove diat he was a highly edu- 
cated man of remarkable politeness and great charm and a master 
of the mild answer that turns away wrath. But he could not 
pull on with Khan-i Jahan; the two used hard words for each 
other publicly in the wazir’s office and also in the presence of die 
Sultan. 08 Ultimately Firuz allowed Khan-i Jahan to dismiss Ain-i 
Mahru from the office of mushrif-i mamalik. But three days later he 
appointed Ain-i Mahru governor of the three provinces of Multan, 

67 He must be clearly distinguished from Ainul Mulk Multani to whom Barani 
refers first during the siege of Ranthambhor in 1301. Ain-i Mahru died some time 
after the second Bengal campaign of 1360. To identify them- — as Prof. S. A. Rashid has 
done — would mean giving over 75 years of working life to one man. Secondly, while 
Ainul Mulk Multani was a general of great repute, Barani declares (389-390) that 
Ainul Mulk (Mahru) and his brothers 'knew nothing of wafare and had no military 
experience’. Ain-i Mahru gives his name as Abdullah Muhammad Sharif; the title of 
Ainul Mulk was probably given to him after the death of AJauddin s great general. 
His father’s name was Amir Mahru and in his Insha-i Mahru he refers to himself as 
‘Ain-i Mahru’ to prevent being identified with the great general, whose title had been 
bestowed upon him. 

68 ADf, whose sympathy seems to have been with Khan-i Jahan, describes these 
quarrels in detail. The qua'rrel began with Khan-i Jahan’s refusal to let Ain-i Mahru 
sec the audit papers to which he was by custom entitled. 
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Bhakkar and Siwistan with ‘full powers’ {mutlaa); since lie was not 
prepared to work in subordination to Khan-i Jalian, these provinces 
were taken out of the control of tho wizarat and put directly under 
tiie lung. lie was scrupulously honest. ‘I am not one of those servants 
of the king,’ he says in one of his letters, ‘who can be turned from the 
path of duty by bribery or influence.’ 69 Ain-i Mahru was appointed 
governor before tire second Bengal campaign. In one of his letters 
ho refers to the fact that lie had been governor for three years. 

(iv) linodul Mttlk Bashir Sultani: 

Bashirs enormous wealth, and the means by which it was accu- 
mulated, must have been well known to Firuz Shah, but he refused 
to take any steps. ‘Bashir's property is my property’, he remarked. 
Bashir placed in his hands a list of his properties — the silver tankas 
alone amounting to thirteen crorcs. Firuz read through the list and 
returned it. Bashir then brought one crore of tanka s in gunny 
bags and Firuz accepted the money as a reserve fund for state. 
When Bashir grew too old for any work, lie handed over the 
office of the diwan-i arz to his son, Ishaq, and got a letter of manumis- 
sion from Firuz Shah; he also set free four thousand slaves ho had 
purchased and gave them some money to establish themselves. When 
Bashir died, Firuz Shah took nine out of the twelve crores he had 
left, and allowed the remaining three crores to be distributed among 
Bashir’s heirs. Afif’s remarks arc significant. ‘In no age has any khan 
or malik possessed so much wealth as Bashir... God be praised I 
They have to account {to God) for the wealth they have collected 
honestly and dishonestly (t cajh tea na icajh) — and left behind them 
. . . The rebellion of the royal slaves against Sultan Muhammad Shall, 
son of Firuz, was for the possession of the money collected by Bashir.' 

(v) Zitjaul Mulk Shamsuddin Abu Baja: 

The meteoric career of Abu Raja, covering some three years 
(1381-83), gives us the only instance when Firuz Shah made an 
attempt to prevent the Further deterioration of the financial system 
of the empire. After his appointment as mustatif-i mamalik (auditor- 
general), Abu Raja begun to inform the Sultan secretly of the dis- 
honesty and corruption that prevailed in the finance department and 
implanted in his mind the hope that lie (Abu Raja) would put things 
right. Firuz ordered all papers to be put before Abu Raja; the wazir, 
Khan-i Jahan II, was paralysed and issued all orders according to 
Abu Raja’s wishes. Unfortunately Abu Raja, though very able, had 


69 Insha-i Mahni, 213, No. 120. 
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been dishonest in die past, and now lie began to make dishonest 
demands even from persons who had access to the king. Instigated 
by Khan-i Jahan II, the clerks of the revenue office brought charges 
of corruption against Abu Raja confidentially before Firuz Shah, and 
proved them conclusively on die basis of documents and witnesses. 
Firuz’s confidence in his favourite gave place to dislike. Abu Raja’s 
houses were searched; 80,000 silver tankas were found in ono house 
and 8,000 gold tankas in another. For six months Abu Raja was 
brought daily before die wazir’s office and beaten with a stick till 
the stick itself broke into pieces. This is die only case of a recorded 
torture in Firuz’s reign. Finally, Firuz ordered him to be exiled to 
‘Marut and Tahluk’f?), some places in the waterless desert of western 
India. Muhammad Shah brought him back to Delhi, but lie died 
soon after. 

LAST YEARS OF THE REIGN 70 

jjh 1371-72 (a.h. 773) Zafar Khan died in Gujarat and his governor- 
ship along with the title of Zafar Khan was granted to his son, 
Darya Khan. On 23 July 1374 (12 Safar a.h. 776) Fath Khan, the 
heir-designate, died at Kanthur; Firuz Shah was deeply affected by 
this misfortune but lie did not nominate another heir. In 1376-77 
(a.ii. 778) Shamsuddin Damghani was appointed governor of Gujarat. 
His promise was that he would, in addition to the usual mahsul 
(payment to Delhi), give forty lakhs of tankas more along with 100 
elephants, 200 horses and 400 slaves from among the sons of 
muqaddams and Abvssinians. He was unable to keep his promise 
and rebelled. But the sadah amirs of Gujarat cut off his head and 
sent it to Firuz Shah. This is the only rebellion of a governor in 
Firuz Shah’s reign and no army was needed to suppress it. Gujarat 
was then assigned to Malik Muffarrih SuKani with the title of 
Farliatul Mulk/^) 

In 1377-78 (a.h. 779) Rai Sabir, Rai Adliaran and the muqaddams 
of Etawah rebelled but capitulated after a defeat. They were 
brought with their families and settled in Delhi. The duty of keep- 
ing the- area in order was assigned to Malikzada Firuz, soil of Tajud- 
din Turk, and Malik Bali Afghan. 

Rai Kliarko, chief of the Katehr Rajputs, invited Saiyyid Muham- 
mad, governor of Badaun, and his brother, Saiyyid Alauddin, to a 
feast at his place and then put them to death. His action, as reported 
by the historians, was indefensible. But both the Quran and com- 
mon sense are at one on this point— no one is responsible for the 


70 ACf, 492-503; Muharak Shahi, 131-41. 
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crimes of another. Firuz Shah’s actions, amounting almost to mad- 
ness, indicate the incurable moral and theological degeneration his 
character had suffered. Ho marched to Katehr and desolated the 
whole territory. Rai Kharko fled to the chiefs of Kamaun at the foot- 
hill of the Himalayas; Firuz desolated that region also, but Kharko 
could not be found. Firuz then appointed two strong governors at 
Badaun and SambhaJ, and under tne pretext of hunting Tie desolated 
the area of Sambhal every year. ‘Nothing was left thero except the 
game.’ 

\ As the Sultan neared the age of ninety and became weak and 
infirm, he relied more and more on Khan-i Jahan II. The wazir put 
into the Sultan’s mind the suspicion that his eldest surviving son, 
Shahzada Muhammad, was conspiring to rebel with the help of 
certain nobles, the chief of whom was Darya Khan, son of Zafar 
Khan. Firuz Shah, without giving a second thought to the matter, 
ordered Khan-i Jahan to arrest the nobles. The wazir succeeded in 
getting hold of Darya Khan on the pretext of settling the accounts 
of Matioba, but the other nobles eluded him. Shahzada Muhammad 
succeeded in reaching his father in his haram in the litter of his 
wife, and explained the real situation to him. Firuz then ordered the 
Shahzada to suppress Khan-i Jahan. The great officers, the royal 
slaves, the amirs and the majority of the citizens were in favour of 
Shahzada Muhammad. In July-August 1387 (a.ii. 789) the Shahzada 
and his followers attacked Khan-i Jahan’s house in the late hours of 
the night, plundered it and executed his leading supporters. Khan-i 
Jahan, after killing Darya Khan, fled to Koka Pradhan at Mahari in 
Mewat for safety. Firuz first appointed Shahzada Muhammad as 
wazir, but later on transferred all the paraphernalia of royalty to 
him. The Kftufba was read in the names of both kings. K 

In August-September 1387, Shahzada Muhammad ascended the 
throne in the Jahan Numa Palace with the title of Nasiruddin 
Muhammad Shah. He confirmed the old officers in their posts, but 
some new appointments were made. Malik Yaqub, who had been 
akhtxr-bek, was given the title of Sikandar Khan and appointed 
governor of Gujarat; but before he could take up his governorship, 
lie was required to suppress Khan-i Jahan: The affairs of the ditvan or 
wizarat were assigned to Malik Samauddin and Malik Kamaluddin. 
Wien Sikandar with his army reached Mahari, Koka Pradhan sent 
Khan-i Jahan as a prisoner to him. Sikandar cut off his head, brought 
it to Delhi and then proceeded to Gujarat./But provincial governors 
could not now be dismissed merely by a written farman from Delhi, 
and only a weak army could be sent with Sikandar. Farhatu! Mulfc 
and the sadah amirs of Gujarat and Khambayat defeated and killed 
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Sikandar, and the Delhi soldiers, who had gone with him, came 
back wounded and plundered. Sultan Nasiruddin, who had been 
hunting in the foothills of Sirmur for two months, returned to Delhi 
on hearing this news, but there was little he could accomplish for 
the great army of the Delhi sultanat had been reduced to his per- 
sonal retinue. 

Two months later the Firuzi slaves rebelled. There were a hund- 
red thousand of them living in Delhi and Firuzabad, and their real 
object, as Afif suggests, was the great hoard of coins collected by 
Bashir. Firuz Shah, it seems, had left the main palace in Firuzabad 
and retired to the Kushak-i Nuzul, and it was in the plain before 
the Kusliak-i Nuzul that the slaves collected together. Nasiruddin 
fought with them for two days with such soldiers as he could muster. 
On the third day the slaves brought out Firuz Shah, and on seeing 
their old master, all elephant-drivers and soldiers left the Shahzada 
and joined the Sultan. Nasiruddin fled to the Sirmur hills; the slaves 
plundered his house, and 'the scenes of the Day of Judgement were 
enacted in Delhi’. When the situation became calmer, Firuz Shah 
appointed Tughluq Shah II, son of Fath Khan, as his heir and left 
all matters under his control. Tughluq beheaded Amir Hasan Ahmad 
Iqbal; he also exiled Ghalib Khan, governor of Samana and a 
partisan of Nasiruddin, to Bihar, and gave the governorship of 
Samana to Malik Sultan Shah Khushdil, On 21 September 1388 
(18 Ramazan a.h. 790) Firuz Shah breathed his last. 
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ClIIVASUDDIN TUCIILUQ SHAH II, 1388-89 

(Eimjz Siiah had left two successors. Sultan Mull am mad, his son, 
had been properly crowned, but the Firuzi slaves had driven him to 
Sirmur, and Firuz Shah had assigned all affairs of state to Tughluq 
Shah, son of Fath Klian. But Tughluq II had never been properly 
crowned, and the Firuzi slaves, who had put him on the throne, 
arranged for his coronation ceremony on the day of Firuz Shah’s 
death (21 September 1388). The title of ‘Ghiyasuddin’ was found 
appropriate for him.f^) 

QjUgliluq II sent an army under his wazir, Malikzada Firuz, 
against his uncle in October 1388, but it completely failed in the 
enterprise. Sultan Muhammad moved from Sirmur via Baknari and 
Sikhab to Nagarkot, where he seems to have found a safe asylum.*> 

ljughluq Shah’, says the Mubarak Shalxi, was an inexperienced 
young man, who did not know how to govern. Unaware of the 
dcceitfulncss of die sky, he passed his time in drinking and dissipa- 
tion and the affairs of state were totally neglected. The Firuzi slaws 
became bold and heedless to such an extent that the authority of the 
king completely vanished.' Tughluq II imprisoned his brother, Salar 
Shall, without any reason, and Abu Bakr Shah, son of Shadi Khan, 2 
son of Firuz Shah, sought to escape from him^ 

V rTcd by Ruknuddin Jundali, the naib wazir, the Firuzi slaves 
'rebelled against Tughluq Shah. On 24 February' 1389, they' first 
killed a high officer in broad daylight, and when Tughluq and his 
wazir, Malikzada Firuz, tried to escape from the Firuzabad palace 
by a door leading to the Jumna, they captured and killed them and 
hung up their’ severed heads on the palace gattT) 

AtlX) HATwlt SHAH, 

Abu Bakr Shah, a grandson of Firuz, was put on the throne with 
Ruknuddin Jundali as his wazir. Jundah, it was suspected, wanted 

1 It is convenient to use the term 'sultan* for Shahzada Muhammad and his sue- 
cessoji.and the term 'shah* for the other claimants. It is impossible to distinguish 
between the legitimate ling and the pretender. Both were really claimants. 

Our best authority for the period is the TariUt-l Mubarak Shah!. 

2 Rarani writing in !!*• «-arly rear* of Finiz’s reign ilifinit.lv savs that Fimr Jiarl 
appointed his eldest son, Sliahzada Shaili Klian, as iaki!-l ilar. Potting Abu Bair as 
the son of 2a far Khan is probably a copyist’s mistake (Mubarak Shah l, 133). 
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to kill Abu Bakr and mount the throne; so the well-wishers of Abu 
Baler put Jundah and the slaves of his party to dearth. ‘Abu Bakr 
Shah obtained control of Delhi and of the elephants ancKtreasures of 
former kings.’ 3 4 But it was different with the provinces. On 27 Feb- 
ruary 1389, the sadah amirs of Samana slew Sultan Shah thushdil, 
who had been appointed governor by Tughluq II, plundered his’ 
house and the houses of his supporters and sent his severed head To 
Sultan Muhammad at Nagarkot. 

CONFLICT OF ABU BAKR AND SULTAN MUHAMMAD 

n Sultan Muhammad proceeded to Samana and had himself 
enthroned a second time (4 April 1389). ‘He was joined by the sadah 
amirs of Samana and all the muqaddams of the hill- tract.’ He pro- 
ceeded to Delhi and established himself there for a time, but all the 
Firuzi slaves were against him and they drove him out. Muhammad 
then established himself at Jalesar on the bank of the Ganges and 
about 50,000 indifferent soldiers collected round him. In August 
1389 he again marched against Delhi but was again defeated. It was 
now clear that the Firuzi slaves were definitely against Muhammad 
and he took a drastic step against such of them as were outside 
Delhi and within his reach. ‘On 19 Ramazan a.h. 791 (11 September 
1389) all Firuz Shahi slaves, who were living in districts and cities, 
such as Multan, Lahore, Samana, Hisar-Firuzah and Hansi, were, by 
the order of Sultan Muhammad, martyred without reason by the 
governors and the inhabitants of the cities.’^ An attack of Humayun 
Khan, the second son of the Sultan, on Delhi in January 1390, was 
again repulsed. There was a political stalemate; the city of Delhi 
acknowledged Abu Bakr, but such neighbouring district officers as 
still desired a central authority preferred Sultan Muhammad. Abu 
Bakr tried to solve the problem by marching against Jalesar; but 
Muhammad marched at the same time to Delhi and captured it, and 
Abu Bakr had to return to evict his rival from the city.^ 

ftJItimately, however, the majority of the Firuz Shahi slaves 
became dissatisfied with Abu Bakr, and led by Mubashir, the ha jib, 
they offered their allegiance to Sultan Muhammad. The reasons for 
their dissatisfaction are not recorded but can be easily guessed; it 
was impossible for Abu Bakr with the resources of the cities of Delhi 
only to give to the slaves the standards of life which Firuz Shah had 
guaranteed them. But the Firuzi slaves forgot that they were handing 

3 Mubarak Shahi, 145. 

4 Ibid., 147. If tho inhabitants ( sakanah ) also took part in tbe killing, the riruzi 

slaves must have made themselves quite unpopular. " nt " 
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^themselves over to an implacable enemy. Abu Baler fled to the 
Kotla (fortress) of Bahadur Nahir in Mewat. On 8 September 1390. 
the slaves informed Sultan Muhammad of Abu Bakr’s flight and he 
reached Delhi within three days. Mubashir was appointed wazii 
with the title of Islam Khan. But one of the first acts of Sultan 
Muhammad was to take the roval elephants from the Firuzi slaves 
and hand them over to their old keepers. Tire slaves realized that 
the days of their suprcmacv were over. Manv of them fled with 
their families during the night to the Kotla of Bahadur Nahir. 'Such 
of the Firuzi slaves as were still in the citv were directed to leave 
within three days; and the city was cleared of these dirty people.' 3 
It is said that many helpless persons, who fell into the hands of 
Sultan Muhammad after the passage of these tlirec days, claimed 
that they were free men. He said that cverv one who could correct- 
ly pronounce ‘Kharha Kharhi Karajrui would be considered a free 
man. Owing to this test, many Hindustanis were disgraced and the 
Firuzi slaves were put to the sword. This story’ says the Mubarak 
'Shahi, 'is well known through Hind and Sind.’ ^ 

Many amirs came to the capital, and nn armv under Shahzada 
Humayun and Islam Khan was sent against Abu Baler Shah, Bahadur 
Nahir and the fugitive Firuzi slaves. When the army reached 
the town of Mahendri in January 1391. the enemy camo forward 
to fight but was defeated and pursued. The Delhi armv encamped 
near the Kotla on the bank of the Dahinrl. The Sultan also came on 
hearing of the victory. Bahadur Nahir and Aim Bakr capitulated; the 
former was offered a robe of honour and allowed to return; Abu 
Bakr was sent to Amrolia where he died in prison, lie bad reigned 
for a vear and n half. 

The next two years of the reign were spent in fiehting the Hindu 
chiefs of the Doab— Bir Singh, Sabir, Adharan, Tit Singh Ratbor, 
Bir Bhan, muqaddam of Bhanugaon, and Abhay Ohand, muqaddam 
of Chandwar. It is not possible to go into details, but ultimately 
Malik Muqarrabul Mulk succeeded in getting all these chiefs, with 
the exception of Rai Sabir, under the pretext of a conference into 
the Knnauj fort and murdering them there. 

In the summer of 1392 Islam Khan, the wazir, was unjustly 
executed. In 1393 the Sultan developed a mortal disease, but in 
spite of it he captured the Kotla of Bahadur Nahir and despatched 
his son, Shahzada Humavun Khan, against Shaikha Khokar, who had 
rebelled and captured the fort of Lahore. But the Sultan died at 
Jalesar, where he had built a fort, named Mnhammadabad after 
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him, on 20 January 1394, and Shahzada Humayun had to return 
from Delhi. He had reigned for six years and seven months, 

alauddin sikandae shah 

Shahzada Humayun, the second son of Sultan Muhammad, 
ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah 
on 22 January 1394, at Delhi. Khwaja-i Jahan was confirmed in the 
post of wazir, and other officers of his father were also reappointed 
to their posts. The coffin of the late Sultan was brought to Delhi and 
buried in the mausoleum of Badr (?) by the side of the Hauz-i Khas. 
But Sikandar was only destined to reign for one month and sixteen 
days; he died on 7 March 1394. 

ACCESSION OF NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD 

The circumstances of the accession of Nasiruddin Mahmud give 
us an idea of how the Delhi empire hacTsEnmirduringlEeTast six 
Oi^sevefP years. IF was with^consi derabfe^difficultv that Khwaja-i 
JSHan, the wazir, succeede'3'TrPinducing the officers to enthrone 
Tsfasiraddin Mahmud on 23 March 1394, before they left Delhi. Three 
high officers of the central government are mentioned — Muqarrabul 
Mulk was given the title of Muqarrab Khan and appointed heir to 
the throne; Abdur Rashid Sultani was given the title of Sa'adat Khan 
and appointed to the office of barbek; Malik Daulat Yar Dabir was 
given die title of Daulat Khan and appointed ariz-i mamalik. The 
great provinces had become independent and their rulers did not 
need even a formal confirmation from Delhi. The territories to the 
east and west of the capital were in disorder owing to the power of 
Hindu chiefs and disobedient Muslim a mirs. In earlier days a serious 
attempt would have beenrnade to bring them under the direct con- 
trol ot Delhi. But now a different programme was followed. The 
policy of the king and the unity of India did not matter. Kliwaja-I 
Jahan, the wa zir. got from his fello w-offic ers the title of Sultanas 
ShflfqjSultan of the. East) and the prmlege^oFgoveraingalTdistricts 
from Kanauj to Bihar. The excuse for this partition of the already 
shrunken kingdom was that the Hindu chiefs were too powerful to 
be controlled from Delhi. Khwaja-i Jahan succeeded in his enter- 
prise and die Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur was established. 

CAREER OF SAHANC, KHAN ... 

Sarang Khan, to . whom Dipalpur was assigned by the Delhi 
authorities, may have expected a similar good fortune. He proceeded' 
to Dipalpur and succeeded in bringing it under his control. Then at 
a battle at Sa'nlothala, twelve kdrohs from Lahore, he defeated 
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Shaikhs Khokar and appointed Adi! Khan, his younger brother, 
governor of Lahore. In a.ii. 798 (1395-96) Sarang attacked Khizr 
Khan, governor of Multan, and succeeded in capturing the place. 
He next attacked Ghalib Khan, tlie amir of Samana; Ghalih fled to 
Tatar Khan, wazir of _Nusrat Shah, o ne of the rival kTngs^at~DeIhi, 
'an3~Tata^aTlHe^connnan3 _ orhis master, defeated Sarang Khan on 
8 October 1397, at the battle of Kotla (or Kohla) and drove him 
back to Multan. In Noverober-Decembcr 1397, Pir Muhammad, 
grandson of Timur crossed the Indus and captured Uchcli. He then 
proceeded to besiego Multan and Sarang Khan surrendered un- 
conditionally after a siego of six months. 

EVENTS AT DELHI, 1394-98 

It is to the credit of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud that, in spite of 
aggressive officers who left him neither power nor territory, he 
managed to remain Jdng of a sort for twenty lunar years and two 
months. In Juno 1894, he left Muqarmh Khan at Delhi, and taking 
Sa'adat Khan with him, lie marched to Havana. When they were 
near Gwalior, Sa'adat Khan discoverer! dial Malik, Alauddin Dhnr- 
xvah-h hibarak Khan, so nofRaju, ancLMAfluI^rothcr of SaraogJKhap, 
were conspiring" against~hmr,'1ie capturcd''nmd~'‘Trsmitc^ Alauddin 
and Mubarakr~but Idallu - succeeded in fir ing for protection to 
Muqarrab Khan at Delhi. Sa'adat Khan decided to return to Delhi 
and brought Sultan Mahmud back with him. But Muqarrab pre- 
ferred to stand a siege, which lasted for three months or more, and 
Sa'adat Khan could not enter Delhi. In Ocfobcr-Novcmbcr 1394, 
Sultan Mahmud’s well-wishers succeeded in carrying him into Delhi 
hut his elephants, baggage and all royal paraphernalia had to be 
left in the hands of Sa'adat Khan. 

At the approach of the rainy season of 1395 Sa'adat seized 
Fimzabad, hut to give legality to his independent power he had to 
find a king. So Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah, son of Fath Khan, son of 
Firuz Shah, was brought from Mcwat and put in the royal palace 
(kush/ik) at Fimzabad. 'He was only kept as a pirppet (p. amtna\ and 
all affairs of state were managed by Sa'adat Khan.' But after a few 
days there was a sudden revolution against Sa'adat Khan; taken 
unawares, lie fled to Muqarrab Khan for protection and was put to 
death by him. The gove rnment of Nusrat Shah at F/ruzabad was 
reconstituted, and Muhammad Muzaifar~~~(sCTT— of— tl i c -govemor of 
G ujarafl wasj qapoiated-wazir Khan. 

*^Thus there were two kings, Sultan Mahmud at Delhi and Nusrat 
Shah at Fimzabad, Muqarrab Kban kept Bahadur Nahir and bis men 
xvith him and assigned to him the old fort of Delhi. He gave MaH» the 
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title of Iqbal Khan and put Siri in his charge. There was fighting 
between the inhabitants of Delhi and Firuzabad every day; the 
Musalmans (of the two cities) killed each other, but neither faction 
could overpower the other. Parts of the Doab, Panipat, Sonpat, 
Rohtak and Jhajjar (till twenty karohs from Delhi) were under the 
control of Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah. Sultan Mahmud only controlled 
the two forts (old Delhi and Siri) mentioned above. The amirs and 
maliks of the great provinces of the empire had become kings and 
spent their income as they liked.’ 6 

Thi^ stalemate was ended by Mallu Iqbal Khan, one of the most 
unconscientious adventurers who have disgraced the Indian political 
scene. First, by a sacred oath on the grave of Shaikh Qutbud din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki he brought Nusrat Shah to Jahan Panali; but on the 
third day he suddenly attacked his royal guest, who fled first to 
Firuzabad and then to his wazir, Tatar Khan ^ at Panipat. Iqbal 
captured Firuzabad, fought against DvI u q arrab for two months and 
then made peace with him. Nevertheless, he attacked Muqarrab’s 
house suddenly and put him to death, regardless of all his past 
favours. It suited Mallu Iqbal’s policy not to injure Sultan Mahmud 
in any way. ‘But he kept all affairs of state under his personal control 
and the Sultan was only a puppet.’ Iqbal’s next move was to march 
against Tatar Khan at Panipat, and Tatar hearing of tin's marched 
on Delhi. But while Iqbal was able to reduce Panipat in two or 
three days, Tatar was unable to make any impression on Delhi and 
went in his disappointment to his father in Gujarat. 

This was the condition of die government of Delhi at the time of 
Timur’s invasion. That invasion has been described in a previous 
chapter and it is not necessary to give an account of it here. 

Khizr Khan, whom Sarang had deprived of Multan and who for 
that reason may have been entitled to Timur’s consideration, had 
fled to Mewat from fear of tire invaders. Timur summoned him along 
with Bahadur Nalrir, Mubarak Khan and Zirak Khan with a promise 
of safety, but apart from Khizr Khan, the rest were imprisoned. 
‘I assign to you Delhi and all I have- conquered’, he told Khizr Khan 
when setting him free in the Siwaliks. ‘But plague and famine were 
rampant at Delhi and in tire regions through which the Mongols had 
passed; Delhi, in particular, was quite uninhabitable for two 
months.’ 7 So Khizr established himself at Multan and Dipalpur and 
very unwisely left Delhi to others. 


6 Mubarak Shahi, 160 - 1 . 

7 Ibid., 166 - 67 . 
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CAREER OF MALLU IQBAL KHAN, 1399-1405 

Nusrat Shah, who had taken refuge from Timur somewhere in 
the Doab, came to Meerut and then proceeded to take possession of 
Delhi ‘such as it was’. But he made the mistake of sending an expedi- 
tion against Mallu Iqbal Khan to Baran; Shihab Khan, the comman- 
der of the expedition, was slain by some Hindu footmen, and Mallu 
Iqbal Khan, in his turn, marched on Delhi. Nusrat Shah fled to 
Mcwat and died there. 'Delhi came under the control of Iqbal Khan 
and he took up his residence in the fort of Shi. Some Delhi citizens, 
who had escaped the Mongol massacvcsT'fcame and-settled~iir+he city 
again. In a very short time Siri was fuirof^peeple. once more. Iqbal 
Khan was able (by his efforts) to bring' a' part of the Doab and some 
districts round Delhi within his power, but the great provinces of 
the Delhi' empire remained under the control of their independent 
rulers.’ 8 

In the winter of 1399-1400 Iqbal Khan marched against Shams 
Khan of Havana and extracted two elephants from him; then pro- 
ceeding to Katehr he got a tribute from Rai liar Singh. In 1400-1401 
a number of Hindu chiefs, led bv Rai Sabir, fought a battle against 
Iqbal near Patinli; he defeated them and pursued them till Etawah 
and then proceeded to Kanauj. Mubarak Shah of Jannpur came out 
against him, but neither army was able to cross the Ganges and they 
returned after camping on the opposite sides of the river for two 
months. Iqbal had induced Shams Khan and Mubarak Khan to join 
him in this campaign, but with his usual faithlessness he now seized 
them and put them to death. 

In a .H. 804 (1401-2) Sultan Mahmud, who had tasted the unwill- 
ing hospitality of the independent rulers of Gujarat and Dhar 
(Mahva), decided to return to Delhi. ‘Iqbal Khan went out to wel- 
come him and gave him the royal palace {kushak-i hum ay un ) in the 
Jahan Panah for his residence; but he kept in his own hands all 
affairs appertaining to .the government and there was, consequently, 
a conflict between him and the Sultan.’ Nevertheless, the two march- 
ed against Jaunpur and Ibrahim Shah Sharqi came forward with 
his armv to fight them. Under the pretext of hunting, Sultan 
Mahmud managed to get out of Iqbal Khan’s camp; he had an 
interview with Ibrahim Shah with whom he could come to no terms; 
then he suddenly attacked and captured Kanauj from Malikzada 
Ilarwi, the Sharqi governor of the place. The Sharqi and Delhi 
armies returned home without fighting. So long as Mallu Iqbal 

' . S Ibid., 168. 
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Khan was alive, Sultan Mahmud remained content with his city- 
kingdom of -Kanauj. 

During the disorder following Timurs invasion, the strong fort 
of Gwalior had been seized by Narsingh Deva, who had been suc- 
ceeded by his son, Biram Deva. For a general with Iqbal’s poor 
resources, the fort of Gwalior was quite impregnable; also the Hai 
of Gwalior could help other Hindu chiefs in their struggle against 
Delhi. Iqbal Khan spent the next two years in fruitless campaigns 
against Gwalior and its allied rais. His attempt to capture Kanauj 
also proved fruitless. 

In Muharram a.h. 808 (Tune-July 1405) Iqbal Khan marched to 
Samana, where Bahrain Khan Turk-bacha had rebelled against 
Iqbal’s nephew, the son of Sarang Khan. But Shaikh Ilmuddin, 
grandson of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari, intervened, and relying on 
his promise, Bah ram Khan came to see Iqbal. Further, on reaching 
Talaundi (fortress) of Kama! Ma’in, Iqbal also took Rai Daud, 
Kamal Ma’in and Rai Hemu, son of Khul Chain Bhatti, with him. 
But he broke his promise on the third day. He had Bahram Khan 
flayed alive, while die others with hands and feet bound and a yoke 
round their necks were carried along with him. The object of Iqbal’s 
campaign was to crush the increasing power of Khizr Khan, who 
came forward to meet him. In a battle by the river Dhanda in 
Ajudhan district, Iqbal Khan was defeated and killed by Khizr’s 
army on 14 October 1405, and his severed head was sent to Fathpur, 
the capital of Khizr Khan. 

RESTORATION OF SULTAN MAHMUD, 1405-12 

The amirs of Delhi, left leaderless, invited Sultan Mahmud from 
Kanauj and he came and took possession of the city with a small 
army. 'The family and followers of Mallu Iqbal Khan were sent to 
Koil, and the good-natured king did not injure them in any way.’ 9 
Daulat Khan was appointed faujdar (army-commander) of the terri- 
tories held by the king in the Doab, and Ikhtiyar Khan was put in 
charge of the Firuzabad palace. 

Sultan Mahmud had two dangerous neighbours — the Sharqi king 
in the east and Khizr Khan in the west. In November 1406, Sultan 
Mahmud marched in tire direction of Kanauj and sent Daulat Khan 
with an army against Samana. The Delhi and Sharqi armies en- 
camped against each other on the opposite banks of the Ganges and 
then returned; Ibrahim Sharqi, however, kept his army intact and, 
after the Delhi soldiers had been allowed to go home, he attacked 


9 Ibid,, 174 - 75 .. 
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Kanauj and took it after a siege of four months. In September 1407 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi marched against Delhi and was planning to 
cross the Jumna at the Kija ford; but on hearing a rumour that Zafar 
Khan, ruler of Gujarat, had conquered Dhar and was proceeding 
against Jaunpur, he decided to go back to his capital. Sultan 
Mahmud succeeded in recapturing Baran and Sambhal, where 
Ibrahim Shah had placed his officers. 

Meanwhile in a battle fought near Samana in December 1406 
(or January 1407), Daulat Khan succeeded in defeating Bairam 
Khan Turk-bacha, who had seized Samana after the death of 
Bahram Khan Turk-bacha. But as Bairam Khan had vowed alle- 
giance to Khizr Khan as his overlord, the latter marched against 
Daulat Khan with a powerful force. Daulat Khan fled across the 
Jumna, but the maliks and amirs, who were with him, offered their 
allegiance to Khizr Khan. Khizr assigned the sfiiq of Hisar-Finizah 
to Qawam Khan; Samana and Sunam were taken from Bairam Khan 
and assigned to Majlis-i A’ali Zirak Khan, but Sirhind and a few 
parganas were assigned to Bairam Khan. ‘Nothing was left in the 
hands of Sultan Mahmud except his territories in the Doab and the 
district {iqta) of Rohtak.’ 

The great, if unfortunate, strategic advantage of the Delhi area, 
as the next few years were to show, lay in the fact that the Mongol 
massacres had been so thorough that even after a decade it could 
not produce the grain and fodder needed by an invading army. In 
December 1408 Sultan Mahmud marched to Ilisar-Fimzah and 
Qawam Khan submitted to him. But Khizr, the overlord of Qawam 
Khan, was naturally annoyed. He sent Malik Tub fa with an armv to 
plunder the Doab, while he marched directly on Delhi and besieged 
Sultan Mahmud in Siri and Ikhtivar Khan in Firuzabad. But 
lack of provisions prevented Khizr Khan from continuing the sieges 
and he returned to his capital, Fathpur (or Fathabad). 

Sultan Mahmud undertook no campaigns in A.H. 812 (1409-1410). 
In 813 (1410-11) Khizr Khan conquered Rohtak after besieging it 
for three months. The affairs of Mahmud’s kingdom had totally 
collapsed; he could think of no means for stabilizing his power and 
gave himself up to enjoyments and pleasures.’ In 814 (1411-12) Khizr 
Khan desolated a great part of Mewat and then besieged Sultan 
Mahmud in Siri. Ikhtiyar, who held Firuzabad on behalf of Sultan 
Mahmud, submitted to Khizr Khan, and thus both the Doab and 
the precincts of Delhi came within Khizr Khan’s control. Neverthe- 
less, owing to lack of grain and fodder, Khizr had no alternative but 
to return to Fathpur via Panipat in April 1412. 

Sultan Mahmud died in October 1412, and his amirs vowed 
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allegiance to Daulat Khan as their king. In November-December 
1413, Kliizr Khan marched towards Delhi and, after subduing various 
places, besieged Daulat Khan in Siri. After the siege had dragged 
on for four months Daulat Khan found himself helpless and capi- 
tulated. Kliizr sent him as a prisoner to Hisar-Firuzah and obtained 
-possession of Delhi in May 1414. The central government of India, 
after reaching the vanishing point, was destined to rise slowly once 
more. 



Chapter Six 


THE SA 1 YYIDS (1414-1451) 


I. KHIZR KHAN 

Of all the dynasties of the sultanat period, the Saiyyids had, next 
to the Khaljis, the shortest span of life — 37 years. But its life-story 
is characterized neither by the bold imperialistic achievements of 
the Khaljis, nor by the novel administrative experiments of the 
Tughluqs. It, however, forms a watershed in the history of medieval 
India, indicating a stage in the dismemberment of India, when 
owing to the strength of centrifugal tendencies the concept of a 
strong centralized monarchy gave place to regionalism or provin- 
cialism in administration. It, no doubt, saw much feverish political 
activity, but all at a very low level in which its energies were frittered 
away in dealing with the rebellions of petty chieftains and zamindars. 
The Saiyyid sultans were singularly devoid of any ideal of establish- 
ing an empire, even roughly embracing the boundaries set by their 
predecessors. The sultanat of Delhi shrank in dimensions and its 
rulers were satisfied in formulating their policies in a veiy limited 
context. Their political vision was confined to a radius of some two 
hundred miles round Delhi. 

Innumerable half-hearted punitive campaigns were undertaken 
against refractory chiefs; but these campaigns did not, and as a 
matter of fact were not intended to, achieve any permanent political 
objective and came to an end abruptly when a recalcitrant chief paid 
Mmit tffadte, ta Tirade u iiddams prunnve iur Vts payment rn Wtore- 
Erring chiefs always had to be forgiven when they paid all out- 
standing arrears of revenue. Probably at no previous period in the 
history of the Delhi sultanat were so many punitive campaigns 
undertaken for such limited purposes and conducted so half- 
heartedly. Moreland rightly observes: ‘It is a striking fact that in 
these expeditions governors and chiefs were treated very much on 
the same footing. The king marches towards GwalioT; the chiefs pay 
the customary revenue or do not pay it, as the case may be. He 
marches towards Badaun, and the governor either comes to meet him 
and settle his accounts, or else shuts himself up in the fort, and is 
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treated as a rebel. The position for the- time being resembled that 
which we shall meet in eighteenth century, when all titles and juris- 
dictions became confounded in the tahiq or “dependency”, that is to 
say, tlie area over which an individual, whether governor or assignee, 
whether farmer or chief, exercised cle facto authority.’! This situation 
must have adversely affected the revenue administration and plan- 
ning of the Saiyyid government. The amount of yearly revenue 
during this period depended upon the capacity of the state to chastize 
its defaulting chiefs. 

Even regions, which owed allegiance to Delhi, were actually con- 
trolled by disgruntled and ambitious elements of the Tughluq 
nobility. It was as difficult to control them as it was dangerous to 
connive at their contumacious activities. The Saiyyids could gather 
together a few efficient and devoted officers but they did not succeed 
in creating a nobility, homogeneous in its composition and loyal in 
its disposition. This weakened their basic position and rendered 
almost inevitable a vet)' large number of half-hearted campaigns. 
Apart from this, there was no administrative uniformity and there 
existed a variety of persons who exercised varying degrees of control 
over their respective areas — amirs, maqtas, zabits and zamindars; and 
the Sultan realized different types of revenues — mahsul, mat, khidmati 
and kharaj — from them. A further division of iqta into sliiqs had 
become very popular during this period. This heterogeneity in the 
administration resulted in the total annihilation of any sense of 
political solidarity, and centrifugal tendencies became rife and 
rampant. The Saiyyid ruler — with his nebulous title of rayat-i a‘ala 
(royal standard) — was nothing more than a glorified iqtaclar. 

The Saiyyid dynasty was an interesting experiment in the theory 
of Muslim kingship. Khizr Khan, the founder of the dynasty, found 
himself in a curious political situation; his enemies had reduced 
him to impotence; he owed his rise to the invading Tatars or 
Mughals and could not assume an . independent position in all 
respects. As a mark of the recognition of the suzerainty of the 
Mughals, the name of the Mughal ruler (Shall Rukh) was recited 
in the Khutba, but as an interesting' innovation, the name of Khizr 
Khan was also attached to it. But strangely enough the name of the 
.Mughal ruler was not inscribed on the coins and the name of the 
Tughluq sultan continued on the currency. ‘They preferred to main- 
tain’, observes Nelson Wright, ‘types of coins that had become popular 
in the recent past, merely altering the dates on them . 1 2 

1 The Agrarian System of Moslem India, 66. 

2 The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, 239. 
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All this indicated a strange duality in the political thought and 
behaviour of the Saiyyids and was unprecedented in the history of 
medieval India. Perhaps the Saiyyids wanted to take advantage, in 
the consolidation of their power, of their association both with the 
Mughals and the Tughluqs. The Tughluqs enjoyed a traditional 
respect — however flimsy and weak it might have become in later 
days — while the Mughals were supposed to be a military power to 
be reckoned with. This duality was needed only so long as the Saiyyid 
dower had 'not established its credentials; as soon as that was 
achieved, both fictions were thrown overboard. Khizr Khan's successor 
dropped the names of the Tughluqs from his coins and declared 
himself to be the Naib-i Amirul Muminin. In 832/1428 Mubarak 
Shah initiated a coinage of his own and the Saiyyids came to enjoy 
all the insignia of royalty. 

RISE OF KHIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan was the son of Malik Sulaiman, an adopted son of 
Malik Nasirul Mulk Mardan Daulat, an eminent amir of Sultan Firuz 
Shah Tughluq. Mardan was, at the beginning, in charge of the iqtas 
of Kara and Mahoba as well as the district of Dalmau. Later, when 
the frontier province of Multan needed a more seasoned administrator 
to deal with the Mongol pressure, Firuz Shah recalled him from 
the eastern provinces and entrusted to him the administration of 
Multan. The iqtas of Kara and Mahoba were then assigned to 
Mardan's adopted son, Malik Sulaiman, as an expression of royal 
regard for Mardan Daulat. On Mardan’s death, his son, Malik Shaikh, 
got the iqta of Multan and when the latter also died, Sulaiman 
became the iqtadar of Multan. But Sulaiman was not destined to live 
long, and after his death, the iqta of Multan was assigned to his son, 
Khizr Khan. 

Yahya Sirhindi’s account gives the impression of all these appoint- 
ments being made during the reign of Firuz Shall Tughluq. But 
it was not so. According to Bihamid Khani die wihtjat of Multan was 
entrusted to Mardan towards the close of Firuz Shah’s reign 3 and he 
continued to hold it till his death during the reign of Abu Bakr 
Shah. Subsequently, the government of Multan was entrusted to 
Sulaiman.' 1 After Sulaiman’s death, Sultan Muhammad Shah (son of 
Firuz Shah) appointed Khizr Khan as the maqta of the vAlayat of 
Multan. 3 

A very unhealthy development of Firuz Shah’s reign was the 

3 Tarikh-i Huhammadl, {. 417a. 

4 Ibid., f. 420. 

5 Ibid., f. 423b. 
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principle of the hereditary iqtas, and it was this principle which 
helped the members of particular families to consolidate their position 
in certain regions and ultimately paved the way for the rise of 
independent dynasties. The forces of anarchy gathered momentum 
after the death of Firuz Shah Tughluq and the nobles started a mad 
race for political power. From the capital to the shiqs and tire iqtas, 
the whole of northern India was enveloped in political tussles and 
manoeuvres. 

In 1395-96 Khizr Khan quarrelled with Sarang Khan, brother of 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, who was governor of Lahore and Dipalpur; as a 
result he lost the governorship of Multan, which was then entrusted 
by Delhi to Sarang Khan. Khizr Khan found himself in extremely 
difficult circumstances and sought refuge with Bahadur Nahir, the 
maqta of Mewat. But with Timurs invasion of India better days 
dawned upon him and he got an opportunity of returning to power. 
When Timur occupied Delhi, Khizr Khan, Bahadur Nahir, Mubarak 
Khan and Zirak Khan were summoned from Mewat to pay their 
homage to the conqueror, whose cyclonic impact on Indian political 
life had provided an opening for political adventurers. Yahya Sirhindi 
says that Timur showed consideration for Khizr Khan and conferred 
upon him the government of Delhi. Subsequently, on the eve of his 
departure from India, Timur conferred Multan and Dipalpur on 
him. It is not clear whether the government of Multan and Dipalpur 
was in addition to Delhi or was granted as an alternative to it. But 
it considerably enhanced Khizr Khan’s position in northern India and 
gave him a definite advantage over all other contenders for political 
supremacy. Still his political path was not smooth. There were a 
number of Tughluq maliks and amirs who could not reconcile them- 
selves to the rise of Khizr Khan and were anxious to grind their own 
axes. Khizr Khan had to struggle hard to work his way to the throne 
of Delhi. 

During Timur’s invasion of India, Delhi and all the territories 
traversed by him were ravaged by famine and pestilence. Sultan 
Nusrat Shah occupied Delhi for a time but Mallu Iqbal Khan rushed 
from Baran and drove him away. Mallu occupied Siri and extended 
his hold to the neighbouring iqtas. He also tried to repopulate Delhi. 
Thus, while Khizr Khan was consolidating his position in the 
wilayat of Multan and the shiq of Dipalpur and the region of upper 
Sind, Mallu Iqbal sought to stabilize his hold over Delhi and the 
region of the Doab. 6 

In the year 808/1405-6, Mallu Iqbal, who wanted to break the 

6 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 167-68. 
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power of hostile maqtos, marched against Khizr Khan, The latter 
challenged him near Ajudhan, and in a battle fought on the bank 
of the Dhanda, Iqbal suffered a severe defeat. His wounded horse got 
stuck in the mire, all his efforts to escape from the field proved abor- 
tive and he was quickly beheaded. Thus a very powerful rival was 
removed from the path of Khizr Khan, 

On Mallu Iqbal's death the nobles of Delhi invited Sultan 
Mahmud Tughluq from Kanauj. Though weak and immersed in 
pleasures, Mahmud somehow managed to rule over Delhi and its 
neighbouring areas till his death in 1412, It was during the period, 
1405-12, that Khizr Khan consolidated his position and extended 
his authority beyond Dipalpur. His ambition to occupy Delhi, how- 
ever, took some time to materialize. 

In 811/1408 Khizr Khan attacked Delhi and besieged Sultan 
Mahmud in the fort of Siri. He could not, however, capture the 
capital city; he raised the siege and returned to Fathpur. He further 
decided to consolidate his position in the Punjab first and then 
launch an attack on the capital. In 812/1409-10 Khizr Khan 
marched to Sirhind against Bairam Khan Turk-bacha, Bairam sent his 
family into the mountains and proceeded with his forces to join 
Daulat Khan, an officer of Malunud Tughluq. Khizr Khan defeated 
Daulat and Bairam was forced to surrender. Next year (813/1410-11) 
Khizr Khan proceeded to Rohtak and besieged Malik Idris, who 
had ultimately to surrender and send his son as hostage to Khizr 
Khan. In 814/1411-12 Khizr Khan marched to Mewat, harried 
Tijarah, Sarhath, Kharol and many other places in the region, and 
when returning, he besieged Siri. Ikhtiyar Khan, who was in charge 
of Firuzabad on behalf of Sultan Mahmud, joined Khizr Khan. But 
Sultan Mahmud put up a determined resistance and Khizr Khan 
had to abandon the siege. He, however, occupied some areas near 
Delhi and in the Doab and continued his efforts to extend his power 
round Delhi. 

On Sultan Mahmuds death (October 1412), the amirs and maliks 
paid homage to Daulat Khan. Some maliks, like Mubariz Khan and 
Malik Idris, deserted Khizr and joined Daulat Khan. For some time 
Khizr Khan watched the developments quietly, but in November- 
December 1413, he marched against Delhi and pitched his camp at 
the entrance gate. The siege continued for four months. Daulat Khan 
realized the hopelessness of his situation and begged for mercy and 
quarter. Khizr Khan did not hesitate to forgive him, hut put him at 
Hisar-Firuzah under the charge of Qawam Khan. Delhi was now 
under the control of Khizr Khan. 
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KHIZR KHAN’S ENTRY INTO DELHI 

On It Rabi I 817/6 June 1414, Khizr Khan entered Siri with his 
army and took up his residence in the palace of Sultan Mahmud. 
Efforts were made to win over the good will and the cooperation of 
the Delhi people, who had suffered immensely during the period of 
anarchy and confusion. Gifts and pensions were given to them on 
a large scale. This, according to Yahya Sirhindi, led to the pros- 
perity and affluence of the people. The chief supporters and nobles 
got offices and titles. Malikus Sharq Malik Tuhfah, who received 
the title of Tajul Mulk, was appointed wazir. Saiyyid Salim was 
given the iqta and shiq of Saharanpur. He became the chief adviser 
of the ruler and, according to Yahya, ‘all acts began to be transacted 
according to his advice’. 7 Malik Abdur Rahim, an adopted son of 
Malik Sulaiman, got the title of Alaul Mulk and the iqta and shiq of 
Multan and Fathpur. Malik Sarup 8 (? Malik Sarwar) was appointed 
shahna-i shahr and naib-i ghibat; Malik Kalu became the shahna-i 
pil; Malik Khairuddin Kliani became tire ariz-mamalik and Malik 
Da’ud was appointed dabir. Ikhtiyar Khan got a shiq in the Doab. 
The slaves of the former Sultan, Mahmud Tughluq, were confirmed 
in their iqtas and villages. 

It is difficult to say anything definite about the character and 
composition of the new governing class, which the Saiyyids sought 
to create, as the detailed antecedents of the individuals are not 
available; but obviously it was drawn from different political and 
cultural groups and lacked that homogeneity which alone could 
guarantee the stability of a government in the middle ages. Probab- 
ly the Saiyyids sought to obviate this basic weakness of their politi- 
cal system with the help of a concocted genealogy, which ensured 
at least a religious superiority on account of association with the 
Prophet of Islam. 

THE GENEALOGICAL MYTH 

The author of the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, the only contemporary 
authority for the Saiy)dd dynasty, says that it was reported that 
Khizr Khan was a Saiyyid. 9 His statement is based on two consi- 
derations : first, Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari Makhdum-i Jahanian 10 
had once referred to Malik Sulaiman as a Saiyyid and, secondly, 

7 Ibid., 183. 

8 Ibid., 183. In Tabaqat-i Akbari (I, 266) and in Elliot (IV, 47), it is given as 
Malik Sarwar. ‘Malik Sarup’ is probably die error of a copyist of the Mubarak Shahi. 

9 Mubarak Shahi, -182. 

10 He was a distinguished Suhrawardi saint of the Tughluq period and exercised 
great influence over Firuz Shah. See, Afif, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 514-16. 
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Khizr Khan possessed the moral qualities of a Saiyyid. It is .amazing 
to find a contemporary and fairly critical historian basing his asser- 
tion on such meagre and inadequate data. If Yahya Sirhindi wanted 
us to believe him, he could have easily concocted a genealogical table 
connecting Khizr Khan with one of the accepted Imams. It was not 
a difficult task; Yabya's faked genealogy could not have deceived 
contemporaries but it may have cut some ice with posterity. But 
Yahya must have known the circumstances under which the pre- 
posterous official claim was made and he did not wish us to take him 
seriously. 

It has to be remembered that Timur at the beginning of his 
career as a ruler claimed that the Saiyyids had the right of govern- 
ing the Musalmans and that they had transferred this right to him. 
Khizr Khan may have tried to walk in his footsteps, but the claim 
to Saiyyidship in its Indian environment did not raise his status. No 
later historian has given us any information about the matter. The 
author of the Tarikh-i Muhammadi is significantly silent on' the 
question of genealogy. Though Khizr Khan was certainly not a 
Saiyyid, the appellation of ‘Saiyyid' — with the comment that the 
claim »s unproved and unprovable — may be continued as a matter 
of convenience for his dynasty. 

CAMPAIGN'S OF KHIZR KHAN 

Tli c seven years of Khizr Khan’s rule were spent in dealing with 
recalcitrant elements and in quelling rebellions, which raised their 
head like the famed dragon’s teeth in almost even.' part of his 
realm. The most disturbed areas were Katehr, 55 Badaun, Etawah, 
Fatiali, Gwalior, Bavana, Kampil, Chandwar, Nagaur and Mcwat. 
A new class of semi-independent local chiefs — iqtadars-cum-zamin- 
dars — which had emerged in this area, took full advantage of its 
geographical situation and kept the central authority at bay bv its 
contumacious activities. With Tajul Mulk in charge of operations in 
the cast and Zirak Khan responsible for the western areas, 52 Khizr 
Khan tried to deal with the situation as best as he could. 

In 817/1414-15, soon after his entrv into Siri, Khizr Khan had to 
send an army to Katehr under his wazir, Malikus Sharq Tajul Mulk. 
Ilai Har Singh fled to the ravines of Aonla , 1 ' 5 but when pressed 

11 Rohilthand. See Elliot, IV, 49. 

12 Unlike his successor, Mubarak Shah. Khizr Khan refrained from changing the 
assignments of his maliks. It shows that his decisions were carefully made and 
strictly adhered to. 

13 A town In Bareilly district. 
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hard he agreed to pay tribute, cash and presents^ ( 'mahsul wa mal 
wa khidmati). The amir of Badaun, Mahabat Khan, also submitted 
to the wazir. Tajul Mulk then chastized the chiefs of Khor?5 arid 
Kampil, 19 and proceeded to exact tribute (mal wa mahsul) from the 
chiefs of Gwalior, Scor 17 and Chandwar. He wrested Jalesar 19 f rom 
the control of the Rajput chiefs of Chandwar and appointed his own 
gumashta (agent) there. Then after chastizing the Hindu chiefs of 
Etawah, he returned to Delhi. 

WESTERN PROVINCES PLACED UNDER 
SHAIIZADA MUBARAK 

Next year in 818/1415-16 Khizr Khan put his son, Shahzada 
Mubarak, in command of all the western provinces, Firuzpur, 
Sirhind, etc., after the death of Bairam Khan. Malik Sadhu Nadira 
was made his deputy ( naib ). The Shahzada put in order the affairs 
of the frontier territories and returned to the capital with his depute 
and some amirs and maliks, including the amir of Samana, Zirak 
Khan. Malik Sadhu Nadira was appointed agent of the Shahzada in 
Sirhind. In June 1416, some Turk-bachas of the familv of Bairam 
Khan rose in rebellion. They killed Malik Sadhu Nadira and occu- 
pied Sirhind. Khizr Khan despatched Malik Da’ud and Zirak Khan 
to deal with the miscreants. The Turk-bachas avoided direct conflict 
with the Delhi army and sought refuge in the mountains. Thev 
were chased for two months but ultimate!}' the Delhi army had to 
abandon the pursuit. 19 

In 819/1416-17 Khizr Khan sent Tajul Mulk to Bayana and 
Gwalior. Malik Karimuddin, brother of Shams Khan Auhadi, came 
to wait upon him at Bayana and expressed loyalty to Delhi. The 
wazir then proceeded to Gwalior, sacked the city and exacted money 
(mal wa khidmati) from the Rai and other chiefs. Later be turned to 
Kampil and Patiali and then proceeded to Katehr. Rai liar Singh of 
Katehr having promised fealty, he returned to Delhi. 

In August-September 1416 (Rajab 819) Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat 
invested Nagaur. Khizr Khan immediatelv set out for Nagaur but 
Sultan Ahmad retreated towards Dhar. Khizr then turned his atten- 

14 Yahya says : * mahsul wa mal wa khidmati (p. 184). It is difficult to fix the 
exact connotation of these terms. 

15 Badauni (I, 276) identifies it with modern Shamsabad in the Farrukhabad 
district. It is situated in 27° 33' N and 79° 33' E about 6 miles east of Shamsabad. 
District Gaz. Farrukhabad, 255; Hunter. Gaz. of India, XII, 375. 

16 Kampil is a village 28 miles N.W. of Fatehgarh in Farrukhabad district. 

17 Tabaqat-i Akbari (I, 266) has Rabri. 

18 In Etawah district, 38 miles east of Mathura. 

19 Mubarak Shahi , 186. - 
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tion to Ilyas Khan, the amir of Jhain. Ilyas Khan having submitted, 
Khizr marched to Gwalior and laid siege to the fort. Though the 
fort proved impregnable, Khizr succeeded in realizing some revenue 
(mal wa viahsuT) from Gwalior and then turned towards Bayana. 
Shams Khan Auhadi of Bayana offered tribute and taxes (mal wa 
khidmati wa mahstiT) and Khizr Khan returned to Delhi. 

The invasion of Nagaur by Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat had dis- 
turbed the operations against the Turk-bachas of Sirhind. In 820/ 
1417-18 Tughan Ra’is and some Turk-bachas, who had killed Malik 
Sadhu, again rose in rebellion at Sirhind and besieged Malik Kamal 
Budhan, the representative of Shahzada Mubarak, in Sirhind. Zirak 
Khan, amir of Samana, was sent to suppress the Turk-bachas. When 
he reached there, they raised the siege and again sought refuge in 
the mountains. Zirak chased them up to PaiI-0 and compelled 
Tughan to submit to three conditions — (a) to pay a fine, (b) to 
expel from his camp those Turk-bachas, who were responsible for 
the murder of Malik Sadhu Nadira, and (c) to send his son as a 
hostage to Delhi. 

Now that temporarily the situation in the western region had 
been brought under control, affairs in Katehr assumed a serious 
aspect. Rai Har Singh of Katehr again rose in rebellion in 821/1418- 
19. Khizr Khan despatched Tajul Mulk to deal with him. Har Singh 
behaved in a desperate manner. He laid waste Katehr and then 
sulkily retired to the ravines of Aonla; but he was pursued and 
considerable damage was done to his army and equipment. He, 
however, sought shelter in the hills of Kumaon. An army consisting 
of 20,000 was sent in pursuit. Har Singh emerged from the hills on 
the fifth day. The Delhi army returned with considerable spoils, but 
without any substantial achievements against the Rai. Tajul Mulk 
then proceeded to Badaun and from there to Etawah.21 Rai Sabir 
of Etawah shut himself up in the fort but ultimately agreed to pay a 
tribute (mal wa khidmati). In May-Junc 1418, Tajul Mulk returned 
to Delhi and presented the revenues and tributes to Khizr Khan, 
who showered his royal favours on him. 

Since the situation in Katehr was far from being under control, 
Khizr Khan decided to march in person against the Rai. He punish- 
ed the rebellious chiefs of Koil, and of the jungles of the Rahib and 
Sambhal,— and then proceeded to Badaun and invested it in 
November-December 1418. Mahabat Khan held out for about six 

20 PaH was a pargana in the sailar of Sirhind during the reign of Akbar. It h« 
25 miles north-west of Sirhand. 

21 Ibid.. 187-83. 

22 Sambhal is 22 miles west of Moradabad. 
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months. Victory was almost in sight when news of a conspiracy by 
some amirs forced Khizr Khan to raise the siege and return to Delhi. 

The nobles who were involved in the conspiracy included Qawam 
Khan, Ikhtiyar Khan and some other slaves of Sultan Mahmud. 
Khizr Khan invited them to a function arranged on the banks of the 
Ganges on 20 Jamadi I 822/14 June 1419, and put all of them to 
death. 

Reports then arrived from Bajwara , 23 that an imposter, who 
pretended to be Sarang Khan, 24 had r j se n in revolt. The Sultan 
assigned Sirhind to Malik Sultan Shall Lodi and directed him to 
deal with the rebel. Malik Sultan defeated the pretended Sarang 
Khan, who retired to Lahori, a dependency of Sirhind. When Malik 
Sultan marched in pursuit, he fled to Arubar (Rupar), 25 an d subse- 
quently found shelter in the hills. Malik Khairuddin Khani was sent 
to reinforce the army of Malik Sultan. But it was difficult to bring 
the hill region under control, and the forces of Delhi had to give up 
the campaign without achieving anything. Malik Khairuddin Khani 
returned to Delhi; Zirak Khan went to Samana; Malik Sultan Shah 
remained at Rupar. But what his forces could not achieve, an 
ephemeral alliance between the two enemies of Kliizr Khan made 
possible. Early in 823/1420 this Sarang Khan joined Malik Tughan 
Ra’is in his struggle against the Sultan of Delhi, but the alliance 
could not last long. According to Ferishta, when Tughan found that 
Sarang Khan had a large quantity of jewels with him, he got him 
assassinated.26 Thus one of the determined opponents of Khizr Khan 
was removed from the scene. 

The situation in Etawah having deteriorated, Khizr Khan sent a 
contingent under Malik Tajul -Mulk in 1420. Tajul Mulk chastized 
the chiefs of Baran and Koil and then reached Etawah and besieged 
Rai Sabir. The Rai submitted and offered to pay an annual tribute 
(mal tea khidmati). Tajul Mulk then proceeded to Chandwar and 
plundered it: At Katehr he realized the revenue and- tribute from 
Rai Har Singh. 

In July 1420, Tughan raised the standard of revolt. He besieged 
Sir hin d and plundered the region between Mansurpur and Pail. 

23 Bajwara lies Vi miles east of Hoshiarpur and 25 miles N.E. of Jalandhar. 
Hunter, Imp. Gaz. II, 439. 

24 Sarang Khan was the muqta of Multan and Dipalpur when Timur invaded 
India. He was very popular with the people. He was either killed or taken to Central 
Asia by Timur. Since there was no love lost between him and Khizr Khan, it was 
deliberately circulated amongst the people that Sarang had returned. 

23 Mubarak Shahi, 189. Rupar is 50 miles N.E. of Ludhiana. 

26 Ferishta, I, 163. .... - - 
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Khizr Khan despatched Malik Khairuddin to crush the rebellion and 
Zirak Khan also joined him in the operations. Tughan, however, 
escaped to the territory of Jasrath Khokar, and Zirak Khan occupied 
the iqta of Tughan. 

In 824/1421 Khizr Khan marched towards Mewat. Persons in the 
fortress of Bahadur Nahir were besieged; those - outside submitted and 
joined Khizr Khan. Khizr Khan razed the fortress of Kotla to the 
ground and then headed towards Gwalior, invested the fort and 
ravaged the country. The chief of Gwalior paid tribute. He then 
marched to Etawah. Rai Sabir, the chief of Etawah, was dead; his 
son, however, offered fealty and paid the tribute {mol tea khidmali). 

On 13 January 1421, Tajul Mulk, the talented wazir of Khizr 
Khan, died. The Sultan appointed his eldest son, Malikus Sharq 
Malik Sikandar, as his wazir. Within a few months of Tajul Mulks 
death, Khizr Khan also followed him to the grave on 17 Jamadi I 
824/20 May 1421. 

ESTIMATE OF KHIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan was a very capable and energetic ruler, who rose 
from a low position to the throne of Delhi by sheer dint of merit. 
The throne of Delhi was, however, in the midst of hostile elements. 
The Punjab and the regions of Katehr and Mewat presented difficult 
administrative problems. The rebels were considerably helped by 
the geographical features of the area and any decisive action against 
them was not possible. However with the help of his maliks, like 
Tajul Mulk, Zirak Khan, Khairuddin and a few others, he struggled 
hard to maintain the control of Delhi over these areas. But one 
cannot help feeling that Khizr Khan was struggling in vain. The 
situation was so unstable that as soon as the forces of Delhi return- 
ed, the chiefs again adopted a rebellious attitude. However, he made 
a determined effort to reunite under the sultanat the whole tract of 
the country from Multan in the west to Kanauj in the east, and from 
the foot of the Himalayas in the north to the borders of Malwa. Ilis 
administration also was just and generous. ‘People’, writes Fcrishta, 
‘were happy and contented under his rule and so the young and the 
old, the slave and the free, condoled his death by wearing black 
garments.’ 27 


27 Tarilh-l Ferlshta, I, 163. 



II. MUBARAK SHAH (1421-33) 


NOMINATION BY KIIIZR KHAN 

Khizr Khan had assigned the command of the western areas to his 
son, Malik Mubarak, in 1415, but it was only three days before his 
death that he nominated him as his heir-apparent and made him sit 
on the royal throne. His nomination had tire approval of all the 
important amirs and maliks. When Khizr Khan died, the people 
vowed allegiance to him afresh and he formally ascended tire throne 
on 19 Jamadi I 824/22 May 1421. 

administrative arrangements in the 

NORTH-WESTERN REGION 

On ascending the throne Mubarak generally confirmed the amirs 
and maliks in their former iqtas and assignments, but he made some 
readjustment also. The districts of Hisar-Firuzah and Hansi were 
taken from Malik Rajab Nadir and assigned to Malikus Sharq Malik 
Buddh, a nephew of the Sultan. 1 Rajab was given an iqta in the shiq 
of Dipalpur. This adjustment was rendered necessary by the pres- 
sure of circumstances. The general situation of law and order in the 
north-western region and also in the Punjab was far from satisfac- 
tory and a strong hand was needed to deal with the recalcitrant 
elements^ 

REBELLION OF JASRATH 

Soon after his accession Mubarak had to deal with the rebellions 
of Jasrath Kliokar and Tughan Ra’is. 

Jasrath was the son 2 of Shaikha, a chief of the Kliokar tribe, who 
lived near Sialkot. When Timur was marching through southern 
Punjab, Jasrath cavalierly opposed him between Tulamba and Dipal- 
pur, but soon repented of his foolhardy venture and escaped to 
Shaikha. After Timms cyclonic invasion had paralysed the rickety 
political structure of northern India, Jasrath expanded his activities 
and occupied Lahore. His power was immensely increased when, in 
Jamadi I 823/May-June 1420, he participated in a civil war in 
Kashmir and his candidate, Sultan Zainul Abidin, emerged success- 
ful. He then began to think of occupying the throne of Delhi. Khizr 

1 Mubarak Sliahi, 193; Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 271. 

2 Muntakhabut Tatvarikh, I, 2S9; Yezdi, Zafar Norm, II, 169. Ferishta (I, 163), 
however, calls hini Shaikha’s brother. 
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Khan’s death provided the long-awaited opportunity to Jasrath. 
With help from Sultan Zainul Abidin, he rushed from Sialkot and, 
crossing the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej, appeared before Rai 
Kamaluddin Ma’in at Talaundi 3 and ravaged the whole territoiy 
from Ludhiana to Rupar. A few days later he recrossed the Sutlej and 
marched towards Jalandhar and invested Zirak Khan. Though he 
was resisted and opposed wherever possible, but in keeping with the 
traditions of the Saiyyid rulers, no attempt was made to reduce 
Jasrath to a position of complete obedience. Instead, an agreement 
was arrived at and it was decided that — (1) the Jalandhar fort would 
be vacated and left under the care of Tughan, (2) Zirak Khan would 
take a son of Tughan to Delhi, and (3) Jasrath would send tribute 
(khidmati) to Delhi and would himself return home. 

When the terms of the agreement had been finally agreed upon, 
Zirak Khan emerged from the fort of Jalandhar and encamped on 
the bank of Pisi, at a distance of about three karohs from the army 
of Jasrath. Jasrath went back upon his plighted word, and when 
Zirak Khan came out of the fort on 4 June 1421, he imprisoned him 
and took him to Ludhiana. lie then marched towards Sirhind on 
22 June 1421 and besieged Malik Sultan Shah Lodi, the amir of 
Sirhind. But Jasrath, despite all his efforts, could not capture the 
fort. When Mubarak came to know of these developments, he 
marched towards Sirhind in spite of the heavy rains. Avoiding an 
engagement with the Sultan of Delhi, Jasrath fell back on Ludhiana 
and released Zirak Khan. 4 Zirak immediately joined Mubarak at 
Samana. 

The Sultan now advanced towards Ludhiana, but Jasrath had 
already forded the Sataldar (Sutlej) and had safely reached the 
other side of the river. To make it impossible for the Sultan to cross 
the river, he secured all the boats. On 9 October (ShawwnI 11) 
Mubarak ordered some amirs — Malik Sikandar Tuhfa, Zirak Khan, 
Mahmud Hasan, Malik Kalu and others — to cross the river higher up 
at Rupar. Keeping himself by the river bank, Jasrath made a parallel 
move. But when news that the imperial forces had crossed the river 
reached him, he did not risk an encounter and took to his heels- 
Mubarak’s forces pursued the enemy. But Jasrath beat a hasty 
retreat towards Jalandhar and crossed the Beas. When Mubarak's 
army reached near the Beas, Jasrath ran towards the Ravi. Mubarak 
crossed the Beas at the base of the hills and reached the Ravi near 

3 Talaundi li“s 20 miles S.W. of Ludhiana. 

4 Mttborafc Sftahi, 196. Attending to Ferishta (I, 164) Zirak had himself managed 
to escape from the custody of Jasrath. 
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Bhowa. Jasrath crossed die Janhao-5 and entered Tilkar.6 With the 
help of Rai Bhim 5 6 7 of Jammu, who acted as dieir guide, the forces of 
Delhi dashed furdier. The Sultan went across the Janhao and 
demolished Jasrath’s stronghold, Tilhar. Jasrath had been hunted 
from place to place and one of his strongholds had been dismantled, 
but he was far from being crushed. However, diis campaign against 
Jasrath had an apparently successful end, and Mubarak returned to 
Lahore in Muliarram 825 (December 1421-January 1 422 ). 

ATTEMPTS TO REHABILITATE AND 
GARRISON LAHORE 

On his return from die campaign against Jasrath, Mubarak Shah 
turned his attention to the restoration of die city' of Lahore; it pre- 
sented. a deserted look at this time because after the holocaust of 
die Timurids, it had remained almost neglected. At the instance of 
Mubarak, die houses were reconstructed and repaired and die peo- 
ple were rehabilitated. It took nearly a mondi to repair the fort and 
die gates. The iqta of Lahore was then assigned to Malikus Sharq 
Mahmud Hasan, and, in view of the strategic importance of die 
place and the recurring insurrections of the Kliokars and die Turk- 
bachas, a contingent of two thousand horse was also stationed tiiere. 
But Lahore was not destined to enjoy' peace for long. 

CONFLICT WITH JASRATH 

In April-May 1422, Jasratii- crossed the Janhao and the Ravi, 
appeared near Lahore widi a large number of footmen and mounted 
soldiers, and encamped near die tomb of Shaikh Husain Zanjani. 8 
The Malikus Sharq challenged him and die two forces met on 
2 June. Jasradi was defeated in battle and was driven out of his 
mud fortifications, but he reappeared die next day. This time the 
struggle, which took place outside die fort, lasted for a month and 
five day's, and Jasrath could not be decisively' beaten. He went 

5 Mubarak Shahi, 197. Chinhab is meant. 

6 Ranking ( Muntakhabut Tawarikli, I, 384) identifies it with the village Talwara 
on the right bank of the Chenab, just opposite to the town of Riasi. It lies in the 
hills about 50 miles north of Sialkot. See also K. S. Lai, Twilight of the Sultanat, 
321-22. 

7 Yahya Sirhindi (p. 197) gives the name as Bhilam and calls him vwqaddam of 

Jammu. Nizamuddin ( Tabaqat-i Akbari I, 272) gives the correct name, Bhim, and 
refers to him as the Raja of Jammu. ' - 

8 One of the most venerated saints of .Lahore. Shaikh Ah Hajvviri (author of 
Kadi ful Malijub) and Shaikh Zanjani were disciples . of the ^ same pir and came to 
Lahore during the later Ghaznavid period. See Fawaidul Fuad, (Lahore ed. 1966), 57. 
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towards Kalanaur 9 where Rai Bhim, who had come to support the 
royal forces, checked and opposed him. But the encounter remained 
indecisive. Jasrath then turned to the banks of the Beas in order to 
recruit a new army from the Khokars. But while Jasrath was trying 
to muster his forces and strike again at Lahore, reinforcements 
arrived from Delhi under Sikandar Tuhfa. Jasrath was quick to 
appreciate the strength of the combined forces of Mahmud and 
Sikandar and fled to the hills of Tilhar. 10 11 But the forces of Delhi 
did not give up pursuit. 

Malik Rajab (amir of Dipalpur), Malik Sultan Shah Lodi (amir of 
Sirhind; and Rai Firuz Mi) an joined Sikandar Tuhfa in his 
operations against Jasrath, who had now become a serious problem 
for the Saiyyid authority in the Punjab. When this army reached the 
frontiers of Jammu, Rai Bhim also joined it. This army of several 
amirs of the Punjab then turned to Lahore. Mubarak sent a far man 
to Malik Mahmud Ilasan to go to Jalandhar to reinforce and recoup 
himself and then return to deal with Jasrath. The office of the wazir 
was assigned to Malikus Sharq Sarwarul Mulk, and the office of 
shahna to one of his sons. 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST KATE II n AND KAMPIL 

In Dcccmber-January 1422-23 (Muliarram 826), Mubarak turned 
towards Katehr, and exacted revenue and taxes (mat tea inahiul) 
from there. Mahabat Khan, amir of Badaun, who had become 
panicky during the time of Khizr Khan, came and offered homage to 
him. The Sultan then marched towards the territory of the Rathors 
and punished rebels and miscreants. lie stayed on the bank of the 
Ganges for a few days. Mubariz, Zirak Khan and Kamal Khan were 
left at KampflH in order to deal with the Rathors. 

The chief of Etawah, son of Rai Sabir, who had once moved 
about with Mubarak in his suite, fled away in alarm xvhen he heard 
of these operations. Malik Khairuddin Khani was sent to pursue 
him with a large army, 6u£ farted to overtake him. Khairuddin, 
however, laid waste the territory of the Rai and descended upon 
Etawah where the rebel chief had shut himself up. Mubarak also 
hastened to reach Etawah. The Rai was forced to submit and 
promised to pay the revenue {mol tea khidrnali ) as usual. In April 
1423, Sultan Mubarak returned to Delhi. The office of ariz-i mamalik 

9 Kalanaur is 17 miles west of Curdaspur town. 

ID Mubarak Shahi, 199. 

11 In Famdcbabad district. 
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was taken from Malik Khairuddin Kliani and entrusted to Malikus 
Sharq Mahmud Hasan d 2 

BATTLE AGAINST JASRATH 

Almost at the same time when Mubarak was settling the affairs 
of Etawali, a battle was fought between Jasratii Khokar and Rai 
Bhim. The Rai was defeated and slain in the conflict and Jasrath got 
hold of an enormous booty, horses and equipment. Emboldened by 
this success, he increased the area of his activities in the Punjab, 
entered into an alliance with the Mughal princes of Kabul and sack- 
ed Dipalpur and Lahore. Malik Sikandar prepared to chase him, 
but he quicklv returned, avoiding anv encounter. At this time news 
arrived that Shaikh Alii 3 was marching from Kabul in order to 
pillage the iqtas of Bliakkar and Siwistan. The situation in the 
Punjab and Sind demanded immediate action, and Sultan Mubarak 
placed the districts of Multan and Siwistan under the charge of 
Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan, whom only a few months 
earlier he had appointed ariz-i mamalik in place of Malik Khairuddin 
Kliani. 

MALIK MAH M U D II A S A N IN MULT A N 

Malik Mahmud I-Iasan reached Multan with a large army and 
restored the confidence and morale of the people, who had suffered 
a lot during those days. His keen interest in the welfare of the people 
endeared him to all and sundry, while his lavish rewards, pensions 
and allowances’ won over the leaders to the side cf Mubarak Shah. 
He repaired the fortress of Multan and strengthened its defences. A 
large army was also recruited to meet any threat of invasion. Thus 
he established peace and order in that area and created conditions 
in which the people could flourish and prosper . 14 The situation in 
the north-western frontier eased for the time being. 

ALP khan’s ATTACK ON GWALIOR 

While the affairs of the Punjab were absorbing the attention of 
the Sultan of Delhi, Alp Khan, ruler of Dhar, attacked Gwalior. The 
Sultan immediately marched to deal with him. He exacted tribute 
(mublighi mal 10a khidmati) from the chief of Bavana on the way 
and then proceeded to meet Alp Khan. Alp Khan had secured the 
usual fords of the Chambal, but Mubarak managed to cross the river 

12 Ibid., 201. 

13 Shaikh Ali was the noth of Kabul, first under Suyurgatmish Mirza, son of 
Shahrukh, and later under Suyurgatmish’s son, Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli. 

14 Ibid,, 202. 
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suddenly at an unguarded place. Malik Mahmud Hasan and Nusrat 
Khan also joined tlie Sultan. They plundered the baggage of Alp 
Khan. Some soldiers of Alp’s army were caught and brought in fet- 
ters before the Sultan, but he set them free. Next day Alp Khan 
made overtures for peace and the Sultan agreed as he thought that 
Alp Khan had been thoroughly broken and could not rise again. Alp 
was to quit Gwalior forthwith and had to pay tribute (khidmali) to 
the Sultan of Delhi. The Sultan stayed for some time on the banks 
of the Chambal to set affairs in order. lie extracted revenues (mol 
tva rnahsul) from that area and returned to Delhi in Rajah 827/ 
May 1424. 

In Muharram 828/November-Dccembcr 1424, Mubarak went to 
Katehr. When he reached the bank of the Ganges, Rai Har Singh 
joined him and was honoured on that account, but as he had not 
paid his tribute for three years, he was detained for a time, probably 
till he had cleared the outstanding dues. The Sultan crossed the 
Ganges and punished rebels and miscreants. He then proceeded to 
the foot of the Kumaon hills and remained there for some time, hut 
as it was too cold there, he turned homewards along the banks of the 
Rahib. He then crossed the Ganges near Kampil and proceeded 
towards Kanauj. But on account of a severe famine he did not push 
ahead. 

✓ 

REVOLT IN ME WAT 

The Mewatis having risen in rebellion, the Sultan marched against 
them and carried fire and sword through their country. The Mewatis 
devastated their own land and took refuge in Jahrah,* 5 which was an 
invulnerable retreat. The imperial forces fell short of provisions and 
retired to the capital without achieving anything. 

A year later, in 142a, the Sultan again proceeded to Mcwat, 
because the area was far from being settled. The Mewati chiefs — 
Jallu and Qaddu, grandsons of Bahadur Nahir — having destroyed 
'"their - placSsTSoGght refuge in the hills mlncIhrClB After a siege of 
several days during which the forces of Mubarak pressed hard, the 
Mewati chiefs made off to the hills of Ahvar. Mubarak razed to the 
ground the fort of Indur and proceeded to Ahvar in pursuit of the 
rebel chiefs. Jallu and Qaddu shut themselves up in the Ahvar fort. 
The imperial forces, however, pressed hard upon them and the 

15 Ibid., 204. In all probability the place meant ij Tijara. See also Ifodivala, 403. 

16 According to Elliot, Indur lies on the western brow of the Men at hills be- 
tween Nub and Kctla, 8 miles south of Nnh. (Elliot, Racer, H, 83, 100). Its fort, which 
stood on the top of a hiD, was a stronghold cf the Mewatis. See also Powlett, Gazette* 
of AJwar, 134-85. 
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Mewati chiefs were forced to surrender. But Qaddu again showed 
signs of rebellion by trying to escape to his hill-retreats; he was, 
consequently, thrown into prison and Mewat was ravaged. The scar- 
city of supplies, however, obliged the Sultan to return to the capital. 

BA YANA AND GWALIOR 

In the closing months of 1426 (Muharram 830) Mubarak Shah 
proceeded towards Bayana. Muhammad Khan (son of Auhadi Khan), 
tiie amir of Bayana, shut himself up in his fort built on the top of a 
hill. For sixteen days he stood a siege, but on 31 January 1427 (2 Rabi 
II 830) the Sultan ascended the hill by a pathway situated in its 
rear. 17 When Muhammad Khan came to know of this, he got nervous, 
begged for mercy and submitted. The cash, valuables, arms, horses 
and equipment, which he had stored in the fort, were all surrendered 
as ndl bah a A 8 The family of Muhammad Khan was taken out of the 
fort and sent to Delhi to be lodged in the kushak of Jahan Panah. The 
shiq of Bayana was entrusted to Malik Muqbil, a slave of the Sultan. 
Malik Kliairuddin Tulifa was appointed as the Sultan’s deputy and 
the pargana of Sikri 19 was entrusted to his care. 

Mubarak then proceeded towards Gwalior. The rais of Gwalior, 
Thankir and Chandwar submitted and paid the revenue and the tri- 
bute (mal ion mahsul wa khidmati ) according to the old law ( qanun-i 
qadim). The Sultan returned to Delhi in March 1427 and made certain . 
readjustments in the administration of the frontier iqtas. Malikus 
Sharq Mahmud Hasan was assigned the iqta of Hisar-Firuzah and 
Malikus Sharq Rajab Nadira was given charge of the iqta of Multan. 

Shortly afterwards Muhammad Khan escaped from Delhi and 
went to Mewat. Iiis family and dependants, who were living at 
different places, joined him. While in Mewat he came to know about 
the departure of Malik Muqbil, along with his contingent, from 
Bayana to Mahr Mahawan. Malik Khairuddin Tuhfa was in charge of 
the fort; otherwise the region of Bayana was without any effective 
protection. Muhammad Khan took advantage of the situation and 
rushed to Bayana, where he was joined by his former supporters. 
Within a few days he occupied the fort. 20 

Mubarak Shah took back Bayana from Malik Muqbil and entrusted 

17 According to Ferishta (I, 165) some deserters had indicated this secret passage 
to the Sultan. 

18 War-cost, literally a tribute which a king exacted from the ruler of a place 
in passing by, being the price of the shoes of the horse on which he was riding at 
the time. 

19 18 miles west of Agra. 

20 Mubarak Shahi, 206. 
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it to Malik Mubariz with instructions to deal with Muhammad Khan 
effectively. As soon as Muhammad Khan heard about the arrival of 
the imperialists, he shut himself in the fort and Malik Mubariz 
took possession of the entire territory of Bayana. Entrusting the 
defence of the place to some of his followers, Muhammad Khan ran 
away to join Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi.21 Sultan Mubarak had planned 
to visit Bayana and set its affairs in order, when he heard about the 
movements of Ibrahim Sharqi and changed his mind. 

CONFLICT WITH IBRAHIM SHARQI 

Qadir Khan, amir of Kalpi, reported to Delhi the details of the 
movements of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, who had laid waste Bhungaon 22 
and was proceeding towards Badaun. Mubarak Shah forded the Jumna 
at Nuh-Patal, sacked Chartoli and proceeded towards the qasba of 
Atrauli 23 Meanwhile Mukhtas Khan, brother of Ibrahim Sharqi, 
reached the skirts { hudud) of Etawah with a big force. Mubarak at 
once detached a contingent of 10,000 from his army and despatched 
it against Mukhtas Khan under the leadership of Malikus Sharq 
Mahmud Hasan. Mukhtas Khau came to know ot this, and before the 
Delhi forces could reach him, he rejoined the camp of Ibrahim. 
Mahmud made many efforts to attack the Sharqi camp at night, but 
did not succeed on account of the alertness of the enemy. Ibrahim 
Sharqi then advanced to Burhanabad in Etawah district. Mubarak 
pitched his camp in the qasba of Bain Kota, a short distance from 
the enemy camp. Ibrahim, however, decided to retire to Rapri 2 * from 
where he proceeded towards Bayana and encamped at the bank of 
the Kanbhir. Mubarak Shah followed him, and crossing the Jumna 
at Chandwar, halted at a short distance from the enemy camp. After 
twenty-two days of minor skirmishes the two armies came into conflict 
on 24 March 1428 (7 Jamadi II 831). On 3 April Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi forded the river at Gudrang, and returned to his territory. 
Mubarak followed him up to Gudrang, but gave up further pursuit. 

Having satisfied himself that the Sharqi menace had disappeared, 
at least for the time being, Mubarak proceeded towards llathiyakant, 
and after realizing tribute and taxes (mal tea mahsul tea khidmatt] 
from the Rai of Gwalior and other rais, he marched on to Bayana. 
Muhammad Khan Auhadi, who had sided with the Sharqi Sultan, 

21 Ibid., 206. 

22 9S miles east cf Malnpmi. Mubarak Shahi has Bhutan ur (p. 207), HurJaihabut 
Tatccrikh has Bhunatxmn. 

23 It lies 16 miles N£. of Aligarh. In Atbar’j time it was a mahal in sarfcar Koil 
(AVn, II, 186; Imp . Gas., I, 180). 

24 In Shiiahabad tahsil of Mainpuri district. * 
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shut himself up in his fortress situated on a hill-top. 25 Mubarak 
besieged the fortress for a week and created such a situation that 
Muhammad Khan had to seek his mercy. Sultan ^Mubarak agreed to 
forgive him and withdrew his forces from the siege of the fortress. 
Muhammad Khan Auhadi came out of the fortress and went to 
Mewat. The Sultan stayed on at Bay an a for a few days and made 
arrangements for its defence. Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan 
was appointed governor of Bayana and its adjoining territories. 
Mubarak returned to Delhi on 30 May 1428 (15 Shaban 831). 

C AM AGAINST THE MEWAT I S 

In July-August 1428, Sultan Mubarak decided to take firm action 
against the Mewatis, who had sided with the jihj u-qi ruler mnd were 
persisting in their hostile attitude. He executed Malik Qaddu Mewati 
on the charge of having exchanged presents ancl~’£rfyoy5~with the 
Sharqi ruler. Malik Sanvarul Mulk was ordered to lay waste their 
strongholds. This terrified the other chiefs of the area. Jalal Khan, 
brother of Malik Qaddu, and other chiefs, viz. Ahmad Khan, Malik 
Falchruddin, Malik Ali and their kinsmen, shut themselves up in the 
Indur fort. When Sanvarul Mulk pressed hard, the besieged offered 
to pay tribute. Sanvarul Mulk then returned to the capital. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE KHOKARS 

In August-September 1428 (Ziqad 831), Jasrath Khokar besieged 
Kalanaur. Malik Sikandar Tuhfa, amir of Lahore, marched towards 
Kalanaur to relieve the besieged. Jasrath gave up the siege and 
moved forward to meet Malik Sikandar Tuhfa. In tire conflict that 
ensued, Malik Sikandar was defeated and fell back on Lahore. Jasrath 
sacked Jalandhar but failed to retain it and retired to Kalanaur. The 
news of this setback alarmed Sultan Mubarak. He issued immediate 
order to Majlis-i A’ali Zirak Khan, amir of Samana, and Islam Khan, 
amir of Sirhind, to proceed to the help of Malik Sikandar. In the 
meantime Malik Sikandar had left Lahore for Kalanaur. He challenged 
Jasrath near Kangra and defeated his army. All the booty that 
Jasrath had obtained from Jalandhar, was scattered, and he 
hastily retreated towards Tilhar. Malik Sikandar returned victorious 
to Lahore. But Jasrath was far from being annihilated. He was as 
potential and serious a danger for Mubarak as ever before. 

-"''The activities of the recalcitrant Mewatis again attracted the 
attention of Sultan Mubarak. He pitched his tent near the Hauz-i 

25 Mubarak Shahi, 209 . 
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Khas, where amirs and maliks from different parts joined him. From 
there he proceeded to the kushak of Mahendwari and established his 
headquarters there. Jalal KhauMtjwati and others realized the gravity 
of the situation and - paTcTthtTrevenue, presents and tribute (mal tea 
mohsul tea khidmati) due from them. In July-August 1429 (Shamval 
832) the Sultan returned to Delhi, and during that year he did not go 
on any other campaign. During this time news arrived that Malik 
Rajab Nadira, amir of Multan, had expired. The Sultan assigned the 
iqta of Multan to Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan and conferred 
upon him the title of Imadul Mulk.26 

THE GWALIOR CAMPAIGN 

In 1429-30 Sultan Mubarak proceeded to Gwalior, chastized the 
rebels there, and then pushed ahead towards IIathiyakant. 2 7 The Rai 
of Hathiyakant was defeated and fled to Jalbahar at the foot of the 
hills. The Sultan followed him and punished the people of Jalbahar for 
supporting the rebels. He then proceeded to Rapri. The iqta of Rapri 
was taken from the son of Hasan Khan and was made over to the 
son of Malik Hamza. The Sultan returned to the capital in March- 
April 1430 (Rajab 833). During the return journey Saiyyid Salim 
fell ill and expired. 

REVOLT OF THE SONS OF SAIYYID SALIM 

In June-July 1430 (Shawwal 833), the Sultan had to deal with a 
revolt in which the sons of an old sen-ant of the state — Saiyyid Salim 
— were involved. Saiyyid Salim, who died in March 14-30, had held 
iqtas in the Doab and Sirhind under Kliizr Khan, and was assigned 
the khilla of Sarsuti- 8 and the iqta of Amroha bv Sultan Mubarak. 
The Saiyyid was an extremely avaricious man and had hoarded enor- 
mous quantities of cash, com and other commodities in the fort of 
Tabarhinda. 2 9 On his death, Mubarak distributed his iqtas and 
parganas among his sons. The eldest son got the title of Saiyyid Khan 
and the youngest was given the title of Shujaul Mulk. Rut the ambi- 
tions of the descendants of Saiyyid Salim remained unsatisfied. In 
June 1430 (Shawwal 833), Paula'd Turk-baeha (a slave of Saiyyid 
Salim) rebelled at Tabarhinda. Mubarak imprisoned the sons of the 
late Saiyyid and sent Malik Yusuf Sanvar and Rai Hinu Bhatti 50 to 
allure Paulad to their side and get hold of the Saiyyid's wealth. 

26 Ibid; 213-14. 

27 According to Abut Fazl, tbe chief town of Bhadawar, a district SJ2. of Agra. 

28 Sirsa, a district in Ilisar division, between tbe river* Sutlej and Cbaghar. 

29 Mubarob Sfmbf, 214. 

SO Ibid., 215. 
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Paulad, however, played a treacherous game, and lulling the Delhi 
officers into a false sense of security, made an unexpected attack. The 
imperial army was defeated; all its baggage and cash were looted by 
Paulad and it ignominiously retired to Sarsuti. 

The news of this defeat upset Mubarak and he decided to march 
against Paulad in person. He started for Tabarhinda and by quick 
marches reached tire region of Sarsuti. Paulad shut himself up in 
the fort of Tabarhinda. He had abundant resources at his disposal and 
could stand a long siege. Zirak Khan, Malik Kalu, Islam Khan and 
Kamal Khan besieged the fort of Tabarhinda. Malikus Sharq Imadul 
Mulk Mahmud Hasan, the amir of Multan, was summoned from 
Multan to help and advise on the question of dealing with Paulad. 
In the meantime Paulad made an overture, saying that he had faith 
in Imadul Mulk and that if the latter accompanied him, he would 
submit to the Sultan. Thereupon Mubarak Shah sent Imadul Mulk to 
the Tabarhinda fort. 

Paulad came out of liis shelter and met Imadul Mulk and Malik 
Kalu in front of the gate. It was agreed that on the following day 
Paulad would come out of the fort and pay his respects to the Sultan. 
But some people of his army told Paulad that there was danger for 
him in tin's arrangement. Consequently he made up his mind to hold 
out. The Sultan could not stay long as affairs in other parts of the 
kingdom needed his attention. He sent back Imadul Mulk to Multan 
and returned to Delhi. lie, however, left specific orders for Klian-i 
Azam Islam Khan, Kamal Khan and Rai Firuz Miyan to continue the 
investment of Tabarhinda and bring Paulad to book. Malikus Sharq 
Imadul Mulk again came to Tabarhinda and made such detailed 
arrangements for the siege that not a soul could come out. After 
making these arrangements, he returned to Multan. Paulad persisted 
in his resistance for six months, and even secured the assistance of 
Shaikh Ah of Kabul by offering him cash and presents. 

INCURSION OF SHAIKH A L I OF KABUL 

Shaikh Ali reached India in February-March 1431 (Jamadi II 834) 
and tire Khokars joined hands with him. Amir Muzaffar, a nephew of 
Shaikh Ali, and Khajeka, a nephew of Jasrath Khokar, collected a 
large force from Seor and Sahvant 31 in order to strengthen die^army 
of Shaikh Ali. When he reached Tabarhinda, Islam Khan, Kamal 
Khan and odier amirs raised the siege and retired to their own 
territories. Paulad came out of the fort and paid 2 lakhs of tankas to 
Shaikh Ali. Shaikh Ah left Tabarhinda, but carried away with him 


SI Ibid,, 217. 
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the women and children of Paulad. He stayed in India for twenty 
days and during this period he plundered and devastated the territory 
of Rai Firuz and the iqta of Jalandhar, besides other towns and 
villages. Imadul Mulk proceeded to Tulamba and desired to challenge 
Shaikh Ali, but instructions were received from Mubarak advising 
him to return to Multan and avoid an encounter with Shaikh Ali. 
Emboldened by this lukewarm policy of Mubarak, Shaikh Ali pro- 
ceeded to Multan and reached there on 7 May 1431 (24 Sha'ban 
834). 

Imadul Mulk sent Malik Sultan Shah Lodi to act as a piquet. In 
an encounter that took place on 15 May 1431, Lodi was killed, and 
Shaikh Ali occupied Khusrauabad and reached near the Namazgah 
of Multan. But Imadul Mulk rose equal to the occasion and inflicted 
a severe defeat on Shaikh Ali. 

Mubarak realized the gravity of the situation and sent reinforce- 
ments to Imadul Mulk. Khan-i Azam Fath Khan, Zirak Khan, Malik 
Kalu, Islam Khan, Malik Yusuf Sarwar, Khan-i Azam Kamal 
Khan, Rai Henu Zulji Bhatti 3 - joined Imadul Mulk in his defence 
arrangements. They attacked the army of Shaikh Ali, who found 
himself in a very difficult situation. Imadul Mulk’s soldiers killed and 
plundered many of his men, while some of them were drowned in the 
Jhclum. Shaikh Ali and Amir Muzaffar, however, managed to swim 
across the river and reached the qasba of Scor. Enormous booty in 
the form of horses, equipment, etc. fell into the hands of the forces 
of Delhi. Describing the result of the encounter, Yahya Sirhindi 
remarks : ‘Such a dire calamity never befell any (invading) army on 
any previous occasion, or in any other reign. Those who ran to the 
river were drowned, and those who fought were killed; so neither 
fight nor flight proved of any avail.’ 3 * Imadul Mulk Malik Mahmud 
Hasan and other maliks pursued Shaikh Ali up to Scor, but he eluded 
their grasp and escaped to Kabul. Amir Muzaffar relied upon luS 
resources and shut himself up in the fort of Seor. In the meantime 
orders were received from Mubarak Shah directing the forces to raise 
the siege of Scor. 

Soon after Shaikh Ali’s departure from India, Sultan Mubarak 
decided upon reorganizing the administration of Multan. So he took 
over the iqta of Multan from Imadul Mulk Mahmud Hasan and 
assigned it to Malik Khairuddin Khani. This transfer was, in the 
opinion of Yahya Sirhindi, imprudent and ill-advised as it led to 
rebellion in Multan. 34 

32 Ibid; 220. 

33 I bid., 221-22. 

34 Ibid., 223. 
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REVOLT OF JASRATH 

In November-December 1431 (Rabi I 835) while Malik Sikandar 
Tuhfa was proceeding towards Jalandhar, Jasrath Khokar unexpected- 
ly appeared before him with a large army. Sikandar fought against 
him with the small force he had. and was defeated. Jasrath imprisoned 
him and marched towards Lahore and besieged tire Lahore fort. 
Saiyyid Najmuddin, a lieutenant of Sikandar, and Malik Khushkhabar, 
his slave, put up a stout resistance and held the fort. In the meantime 
Shaikh Ali reappeared and began ravaging the environs of Multan. 
He perpetrated great atrocities on the inhabitants and levelled the 
fortress of Tulamba with the ground. Referring to the atrocities com- 
mitted on the people of Tulamba bv Shaikh Ali, Yahva Sirhindi 
observes : ‘Though many of the inhabitants of the qasba belonged 
either to the families of ulama, qazis or Saiyyids, that accursed, heart- 
less wretch did not show any consideration for the Musalmans and 
did not even fear Divine wrath. Young women and children were 
taken from their families and dragged to his house; of the males, 
some were put to die sword, others were let off.’ 33 

While the storm created by Jasrath and Shaikh Ali had not sub- 
sided, Paulad Turk-bacha marched out of Tabarhinda and started 
devastating the territory of Rai Firuz. Rai Firuz was killed while 
defending his place and Paulad took his head to Tabarhinda. When 
news of these reverses reached Sultan Mubarak, he started for Lahore 
and Multan in Januaiy-February 1432 (Jamadi I 835), and sent Malik 
Sarwarul Mulk 36 as an advance-guard to put down the rebellion. On 
hearing of the arrival of the imperial forces at Samana, Jasrath raised 
the siege of the Lahore fort and retreated to his hill-fort of Tilhar, 
carrying Malik Sikandar with him. Shaikh Ali also decided to avoid 
an encounter with the forces of Delhi arid retired to Bartut. 37 

It had become the practice of Sultan Mubarak to change the 
iqtadcirs of Multan and Lahore after every serious insurrection. He 
deprived Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk of the iqta of Lahore and 
assigned it to Khan-i Azam Nusrat Khan Gurgandaz. Sanvarul Mulk 
brought tire family of Shamsul Mulk out of the fort of Lahore and 
sent it to tire capital. The fort of Lahore and the iqta of Jalandhar 
came under Nusrat Khan. 

In July- August 1432 (Zil Hij 835) Jasrath marched towards Lahore 
at the head of a huge army. Nusrat Khan challenged and defeated 

35 Ibid., 22 4. 

36 Ibid., 225. - , .. 

37 Ibid., 225. Professor Hodivala suggests that the place meant is, perhaps, Marcot 
or Marwat, now a tahsil in Bannu district in Western Pakistan (409). 
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him. During this time the Sultan remained encamped at Panipat, 
ready to march to any disturbed area. 

In May 14-32 (Ramazan 835) the Sultan sent Malikus Sharq Imadul 
Mulk to Bayana and Gwalior in order to chastize the rebels. 

In August-September 1432 (Muharram 836) the Sultan started for 
Samana in order to punish the contumacious people of that region. 
He, however, encamped at Panipat and sent Sanvarul Mulk against 
Tabarhinda, which was ably defended by Paulad Turk-bacha. 
Sanvarul Mulk placed Zirak Khan, Islam Khan and Malik Raja in 
command and then proceeded to Panipat in order to see the Sultan. 
The campaign did not make any progress. The Sultan gave up his 
idea of proceeding in that direction and for the time being was 
satisfied with making some changes in assignments. The iqtas of 
Lahore and Jalandhar were withdrawn from the control of Nusrat 
Khan and assigned to Malik Ilahdad Kaka Lodi. When Ilahdad 
reached Jalandhar, Jasrath crossed the Beas and reached Bajwara. In 
the battle that followed, Malik Ilahdad was defeated and retired to 
Kothi at the foot of the hills. 

^✓<MPAICN AGAINST ME WAT 

In October-Novcmber 1432 (Rabi I 836) the Sultan proceeded 
towards the hills of Mewat, and reached Ta’oru. 3 ® Talal Khan Mewati 
shut himself up in the almost impregnable fd7FT)F“tmIurr'~TIie 
Sultan thought of investing the fort but Jalal Khan set fire to it and 
set out for Kotla. The enormous quantities of com and equipment 
which Jalal had accumulated fell into the hands of the Sultan. 
Mubarak, however, proceeded to Tijarah and devastated the area of 
Mewat. Jalal Khan decided to submit and paid tribute and taxes 
( mal tea mahsul ). 39 At Tijarah Imadul Mulk also joined him and 
brought a strong force from Bayana. The Sultan then sent an expedi- 
tion against Gwalior and Etawah under Malik Kamalul Mulk. 40 

SHAIKH AU AGAIN 

Soon afterwards reports were received about Shaikh Ali’s invasion 
of Tabarhinda. Mubarak became apprehensive, for he feared that the 
amirs might abandon the siege as they had done before. So Imadul 
Mulk was despatched to help them. Shaikh Ali marched rapidly from 
Seor and reached Lahore. .Malik Yusuf Sarwar, Malik Ismail and 
Malik Raja, who were in charge of the defence of Lahore, shut them- 
selves up in the fort, but when the people of Lahore showed slackness 

38 Mubarak Shchl, 227 

39 Ibid^ 227. 

40 I bid., 227. - - - _ 
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in keeping watch at night, Malik Yusuf Sarwar and Ismail left the 
city by night and fled. Shaikh Ali, who came to know of their escape, 
sent an army to chase them. Some soldiers were killed by the forces 
of Shaikh Ali. Malik Raja was taken prisoner. The next day ‘all the 
Musalmans of tire city’ were made prisoners. Shaikh Ali stayed in 
Lahore for some time and renovated the fort. Then leaving behind a 
guard of 2,000 soldiers, he marched towards Dipalpur. Malik Yusuf 
Sarwar was about to abandon the fort of Dipalpur when Malikus 
Sharq Imadul Mulk sent his brother, Malik Ahmad, with a large 
army to his assistance. As Shaikh Ali was afraid of Malikus Sharq, he 
did not stay at Dipalpur. 

In January-February 1433 (Jamadi II 836) Mubarak marched to 
Samana where he was joined by Malikus Sharq Kamalul Mulk. Then 
he proceeded by way of Sunam to the vicinity of Talaundi. 41 Imadul 
Mulk and Ilam Khan Lodi, who had been sent to Tabarhinda, joined 
the Sultan. Other amirs were also directed to remain near the fort. The 
Sultan then started in pursuit of Shaikh Ali, who fled. Malikus Sharq 
was sent to chase him but Shaikh Ali abandoned his horses and 
equipment and escaped. A nephew of Shaikh Ali, Amir Muzaffar, 
defended the fort of Seor for a month, but at last started negotiations. 
In April-May 1433 (Shawwal 836) he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Mubarak’s adopted son, paid a large tribute and made his peace 
with the Sultan of Delhi. The Mughals, who had been besieged in 
Lahore, capitulated to Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk, who occupied 
the fort. 42 Shaikh Ali was not heard of afterwards. After the success- 
ful Seor campaign, tire Sultan left his army, elephants .and tents at 
Dipalpur and went to Multan to visit the tombs of eminent saints. 
Subsequently he made some administrative changes in order to 
strengthen the frontier defences, and returned to Delhi. 

CURTAILMENT OF THE AUTHORITY OF 
SARWARUL MULK AND ITS REACTIONS 

The Sultan withdrew the iqtas of Lahore and Jalandhar from 
Shamsul Mulk and entrusted them to Imadul Mulk. Bayana was 
taken from Imadul Mulk and given to Shamsul Mulk. 

Since Sarwarul Mulk could not look after every aspect of the 
functions connected with the wizarat, the duties of ishraf (auditing) 
were taken from him and assigned to Kamalul Mulk. But this arrange- 
ment led to bitterness and conflict. When the officers and superin- 
tendents of the various departments started consulting hamal, it 

41 Ibid., 229 . 

42 Ibid., 230 . 
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excited feelings of revenge and retaliation in the heart of Sanvarul 
Mulk, who also had a previous grudge on account of the resumption 
of his iqta of Dipalpur. He started thinking in terms of a coup 
(inqilab-i mulk ),* 3 and created a circle of supporters, which comprised 
of some treacherous infidels, such as the sons of Kanku and Kajo 
Khattri, whose families since the days of their ancestors had received 
patronage and protection from the royal house, and each of whom 
possessed plenty of attendants, territory and power; and some 
treacherous Muslims also, like Miran Sadr, the naib-i arz-i mamalik, 
Qazi Abdus Samad, the khas hajib and others.’ 44 All these elements 
were on the look out for an opportunity to carry through their designs. 

While Sanvarul Mulk was busy hatching conspiracies against him, 
the Sultan himself was busy in founding a new city. On 1 November 
1483 (17 Rabi I 837} he laid the foundations of Mubarakabad and 
made elaborate arrangements for the construction of buildings. In 
the same month news arrived of the reduction of the fort of Tabar- 
hinda and the death of Paulad, whose head was sent to the Sultan. 
Mubarak snatched some time from his constructional preoccupations 
and proceeded to Tabarhinda to settle its affairs. But he soon returned 
to Mubarakabad and again devoted himself to watching the rise of 
the new city. 

ASSASSINATION OF MUBARAK 

Probably the Sultan’s brief absence from the capital provided 
Sanvarul Mulk with an opportunity to complete his plans. On 
19 February 1434 (9 Rajah 837) when the Sultan was preparing to 
go for his Friday prayers, Miran Sadr, in league with Sanvarul Mulk, 
craftily removed the royal guard and brought armed horsemen on 
pretence of leave-taking. Tire Sultan was caught unawares. Sidhipal, 
grandson of Kajo, came fonvard and killed the Sultan with his sword 
and javelin. 45 According to Yahya Sirhindi, Mubarak ruled for 
seventeen vears, three months and sixteen days .43 

Mubarak Shall had to wield the sceptre under very trying cir- 
cumstances. His reign of seventeen years was a period of ceaseless 
military operations in Katehr, in Mcwat and in the north-eastern 
region. He tried liis best but failed to achieve anything solid and 
substantial.' The cause is not difficult to discern. Under Fimz Shah’s 
system all services under the government had been declared perma- 
nent and hereditary. Firuz Shall could lay down the law, but its 

43 Ibid , 232. 

44 Ibid., 2-32. 

43 Ibid., 234-35. 

48 Ibid, 23 5. 
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implementation was in the hands of others. So, first, owing to the 
corruption of Bashir Sultani, the minister of war, and his subordinates, 
who misappropriated the salaries of the soldiers, the invincible army 
of Delhi disappeared, and the central government had no physical 
means left for keeping control over the rulers of the great provinces. 
These rulers had been made hereditary, but very naturally if they 
allowed the offices of their subordinates also to become hereditary, 
their influence, power and income would vanish. Alauddin Bahmani 
of the Deccan had to answer the question before Firuz Shah had set 
his evil example at Delhi. As has been shown in the chapter on the 
Bahmani kingdom, Alauddin Bahmani claimed and exercised all the 
powers which the traditions of Muslim kingship, including the tradi- 
tions of Delhi, had given to the sultan; he had to execute two of his 
highest officers to publish the fact that he possessed these powers, but 
in the case of junior officers, transfers, dismissals and minor punish- 
ments were enough. 

The same problem had to be faced by the founders of the inde- 
pendent dynasties of Gujarat, Mahva, Jaunpur, Bengal, Khandesh and 
Maabar. When the rulers of these regions declared their independ- 
ence by striking their coins and putting their names in the Khutha, 
it meant, among other tilings, a notice to all holders of iqtas and 
offices within their sovereign control that their iqtas and offices were 
now held at the sultan’s pleasure and not by hereditary right. As 
the chapters devoted to the provincial histories will show, these 
provincial kings took good care to establish their power over the 
administrative machine — including the power of dismissing and 
executing the holders of the iqtas, if necessary — before laying claim 
to kingship. The matter had to be arranged carefully and cautiously; 
both public opinion and the opinion among the mass of the iqtadars 
had to be won over, and it had to be proved that the only alternative 
to the provincial sultanat was complete anarchy. There was no rush 
to declarations of independence among the provincial governors. 

Nowhere was the position so bad as at Delhi. The governors of 
the great provinces apparently did not accept in its fullness the 
hereditary principle of Firuz Shah, for this would have made it 
impossible for them to carry on their government. But the Tughluq 
kings of Delhi had lost the power and dignity which the provincial 
governors still possessed. One of them had been beheaded and his 
severed head displayed in public; others had been driven away or 
else deprived of all power while still supposed to reign. Consequently, 
it was hardest to restore the royal prestige at Delhi. 

Like the founders of other dynasties, Khizr Khan was reluctant 
to assume sovereignty; he was content with the curious title of 
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Rayat-i Ala (Royal Standards) and we have to assume that he pre- 
tended to rule on behalf of Mirza Shah Rukh of Herat, the youngest 
son of Timur. Such a policy was not calculated to win over the 
loyalty of a plundered people, but Khizr Khan's appointment by 
Timur was the only claim he could put forward. When Mubarak 
Shah struck his coins and had his name recited in the Khutba, he 
was only following the precedent already set by the provincial 
sultans. But would the higher officers obey? That was the crux of 
the question. Khizr Khan, himself the product of an era of disinteg- 
ration in which loyalty to the Delhi sultanat had vanished owing to 
personal ambitions, had postponed the question. Mubarak Shah by 
transferring iqtas tried to prove that he was in full control of the 
administration. His attempt should have been — and it probably was 
— to create an aristocracy loyal to the king and the country. Perhaps 
his transfers were too rapid and made it impossible for an officer to 
show the good work he was capable of. Perhaps he was a bad judge 
of men and trusted the wrong people. Maybe, the wicked spirit of 
Mallu Iqbal Khan — the spirit of ambition-cum-ingratituae — still 
haunted the politicians of Delhi. There was no principle to which 
Mubarak or his father could appeal and neither had any astounding 
achievement to his credit. Even the provincial sultans, with a definite 
principle on which to work, had done much better. Still to be 
just to the martyred Sultan — martyred by wicked people who owed 
so much to him — we have to remember that (as Ferishta says) lie was 
‘a cultured prince' and had many laudable qualities. 



III. SUCCESSORS OF MUBARAK SHAH 


MUHAMMAD SHAH (1434-43) 

After accomplishing the assasslnation of Mubarak Shall, Miran 
Sadr reported his achievement to Sanvarul Mulk, who rejoiced at it 
but tried to create the impression of non-involvement in the crime 
by supporting Muhammad Shah, who had been adopted as a son by 
the martyred Sultan. On 19 February 1434 (9 Rajab 837) Muhammad 
Shah (son of Farid Shah, son of Khizr Khan)l ascended the throne 
‘with the assent of the amirs, maliks, imams, Saiyyids, grandees, 
people, ulama and the qazis.’ I 2 3 Sarwaml Mulk tendered fealty but 
displayed great arrogance and took possession of the treasury, the 
elephants and the armoury. He got the title of Khan-i Jahan from the 
new Sultan. Miran Sadr received the title of Mumul Mulk. 

Kamalul Mulk was not prepared to allow the murder of Mubarak 
to go unavenged, but he found himself utterly helpless under the 
circumstances. Sarwarul Mulk, on his part, was anxious to get rid of 
all his quondam colleagues as well as officers associated with the 
late Sultan. On the day following the accession of Muhammad Shah, 
he called some of the high amirs and slaves ( bandagan ) of Mubarak 
Shah, who enjoyed the privilege of mahi-maratib (fish-banner) on 
the pretext of bat at (allegiance); he killed some of them and put 
others in confinement. 

Malik Sura, the amir-i koh (amir of agriculture), was killed; Malik 
Karaffi Chand, Malik Muqbil, Malik Futuh and Malik Bira were 
thrown into prison. Having got rid of these amirs, Sarwar sought to 
create a group of his own supporters by a redistribution of iqtas. 
Bayana, Amroha, Namaul, Kuhram and some parganas in the Doab 
were conferred upon Sidhipal, Sadharan and their relatives. Ranu, a 
slave of Sidhipal, was sent to bring the shiq of Bayana under his 
control. Sarwarul Mulk sought to bring the entire administration 
under his control, but his plans miscarried one after another. When 
Ranu reached Bayana and tried to occupy the fort, Yusuf Khan 
Auhadi challenged him and killed him in an encounter. His head 
was displayed at the gate of the fort and his family was taken into 
custody. This was the first bold expression of that anger and anguish, 

I Mubarak Shah!, 23fl. 

The author of the Tarikh-i Muhammad i, however, says that be was the son of 
Budha, and grandson of Khizr Khan (f.428a). 

3 Mubarak Shah! , 2-30. 
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which was rankling in ihe heart of those sections of the nobility, 
who were loyal to the house of Mubarak and wanted the regicides 
to he brought to book. 

Sarwarul Mulk’s treacherous conduct and his arrogant attitude 
towards the maliks also created widespread disgust and discontent. 
Several amirs and maliks of Khizr Khan, like Malik Ilah Dad Kaka 
Lodi, maqta of Sambhal and Ahar, 3 Miyan Jiman 4 maqta of Badaun 
and grandson of the late Khan-i Jahan, Amir Ali Gujarati and Amir 
Kik Turk-bacha organized opposition against him and rose in rebellion 
in their respective administrative jurisdictions. 

Sarwarul Mulk sent an army under Kamalul Mulk, whose fidelity 
he did not suspect at the time, together with Klian-i Azam Saiyyid 
Khan (son of Saiyyid Salim), Sadharan Kanku and his own son, 
Malik Yusuf, to deal with the rebels. At first Malik Ilah Dad thought 
of avoiding a conflict by crossing the Ganges and going to some 
other pl^ce, but when he came to know of the determination of 
Kamalul Mulk to wreak revenge upon Sarwarul Mulk, lie encamped 
in the qasba of Ahar. Sarwarul Mulk sent his slave, Malik Hoshiyar, 
under the pretence of assisting Kamalul Mulk. Soon after this Miyan 
Jiman also came with his forces from Badaun and joined Malik Ilah 
Dad at Ahar. Malik Yusuf, Hoshiyar and Sadharan now found them- 
selves placed in an extremely difficult situation and were afraid of 
Kamalul Mulk. Unable to prevent the junction of Malik Ilah Dad 
and Malik Jiman, Sarwars army fell back on Delhi. When Karaals 
ranks swelled and the number of his supporters increased, he 
marched on Delhi on 12 May 1434 (2 Shawwal 837), and besieged it. 
Sarwarul Mulk made preparations for standing a siege and held out 
for three months, while minor skirmishes went on. 

According to the Mubarak Shahi, Muhammad Shah kept up a show 
of alliance with the besieged, but at heart he was deadly opposed to 
Sarwarul Mulk and was desirous of taking revenge for the murder of 
Mubarak Shah. Sarwarul Mulk and his group, in their turn, were 
apprehensive lest the Sultan should betray them. On 14 August 1434 
(8 Muharram S3S) Sarwarul Mulk and the sons of'Afiran Sadr broke 
into the royal apartments with the intention of killing the Sultan. But 
the Sultan had been anticipating such a move and was fully prepared 
for it. Sarwarul Mulk’s coup failed and he was killed along with the 
sons of Miran Sadr in front of the darbar. The Sultan immediately 
sent a message to Kamalul Mulk, who entered the city with his 
followers through the Baghdad Gate. Sidhipal set fire to his house, 
burnt his family, and fought till he was killed. Sadharan Kanku and 

3 20 miles N£. of Rulandshalir. ... 

4 Mubarak Shahi, 2-39. Taboqat-t Akbari (I, 2Js8) has Mljarv Chaman. 
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the other Khattris were taken to the tomb of Mubarak and executed 
there. 5 Malik Hoshiyar and Mubarak, the kotwal, were taken into 
custody and decapitated. Malik Kamal and all other nobles expressed 
allegiance to Sultan Muhammad afresh. 

It was after this second oath of allegiance that the real enthrone- 
ment of Sultan Muhammad took place. Kamal was appointed wazir 
and the title of Kamal Khan was conferred on him. Malik Jiman 
became Gliaziul Mulk and got the iqtas of Amroha and Badaun. 
Malik Ilah Dad refused the title of Khan for himself but obtained 
the title of Darya Khan for his brother. Malik Khun Raj Mubarak 
Kliani got the title of Iqbal Khan and the iqta of Hisar-Firuzah. The 
eldest son of Saivyid Salim became Majlis-i A'ala Saiyyid Khan, and 
a younger son got the title of Shujaul Mulk. Other nobles also receiv- 
ed titles and iqtas. Having set the administration in order, Sultan 
Muhammad proceeded to Multan, where the rise of Langas needed 
immediate attention. He posted Klian-i Khan an there and then 
returned to Delhi. 

In 1436 the Sultan marched towards Samana and sent an army 
against Jasrath Khokar. This army ravaged the country of the rebel 
but could not achieve any substantial results. 

Disturbing reports then began to pour in from different parts. In 
the north-west the Langas began to expand their power, in the 
eastern parts Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi occupied some parganas, while 
the Rai of Gwalior stopped paying tribute. Chaos now reigned 
supreme in the provinces and stem measures were required to check 
the rapid process of disintegration. 

Invasion of Mahmud Khalji of Mahva 

At a time when anarchical tendencies were getting out of control, 
some ulama and amirs thought fit to invite Mahmud Khalji of 
Mahva and he marched to Delhi and encamped near it in 1440. In 
his distress Muhammad Shah sent for Bahlul Lodi and his troops 
from Samana and sent his son, along with Bahlul, to fight the 
invader. The forces of Sultan Mahmud Khalji were also put under his 
sons— Ghiyasuddin and Qadr Khan. The battle raged throughout 
the day. Next morning Muhammad Shah . sent proposals of peace 
and they were accepted by the Malwa sultan. Now Mahmud Khalji 
of Malwa was a ruler of vaulting ambitions; he had come to Delhi 
because Delhi alone could be the centre of a future all-India 
administration. Why did he promise to go back from Delhi after an 
inconclusive battle? According to the Mushtaqi, the . king of Gujarat 

5 Mubarak Shahl, 242, 
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decided that Mahmud Khalji would become too powerful if he con- 
quered Delhi, and in order to paralyse the whole policy of the Malwa 
king, he marched against Mandu, thus compelling Mahmud Khalji 
to return to defend his capital. 0 

But a more plausible theory has also been advanced. Mahmud 
Khalji, it has been said, had been convinced by the ulama and 
amirs, who had gone to him at Mandu or joined him in the way, that 
he would be welcomed at Delhi with open arms and that the 
weakened Saiyyid authority could offer no resistance. The stern 
battle of the first day convinced Mahmud that he had been misled; 
so he decided to make peace and retired. 7 While he was on his 
return journey, Bahlul Lodi pursued him and plundered some of his 
equipage, and Muhammad Shall Vas so pleased with Baliluls 
achievement that he addressed him as his son. , 

In 845/1441 Muhammad Shah proceeded to Samana, handed 
over Dipalpur and Lahore to Malik Bahlul Lodi and commissioned 
him to chastize Jasrath Khokur. But Jasrath made peace with Bahlul 
and flattered him by foretelling a great future for him. Bahlul waver- 
ed in his loyalty and did not fulfil the expectations of Sultan Muham- 
mad. On the contrary, he marched against the territories of Delin', 
seized all land up to Panipat and even invested Delhi. He did not 
succeed in capturing the capital, but on his return he rebelled at 
Sirhind. These developments considerably undermined the position 
of the Sultan, and amirs even within twenty karohs of Delhi turned 
against him’. In 847/1443 Sultan Muhammad Shah breathed his last, 
alter an inglorious reign of ten years. 

SULTAN ALAUDDIS S II A II (1443-76) 

On the death of Muhammad Shah, his son, Alauddin Alain Shall, 
was placed on the throne of Delhi, and Malik Bahlul and all others 
paid homage to him. But it was soon realized that he was even more 
inefficient than his father. 

In 1445 Alauddin started for Samana, 8 and while on his way he 
heard that the Sharqi ruler was marching against Delhi. Alauddin 
quickly returned to Delhi. Ilusam Khan, the wazir, who was also 
naib-i ghibat, did not like this hasty action of the Sultan, and repre- 
sented that it was not proper for him to return to Delhi on hearing 
a false rumour. The Sultan was vexed at this remark. In 1447 he 
went to Badaun, where earlier he had lived as governor for some- 
time, and expressed his desire to stay there permanently. Ilusam 

0 Waqlot-i MwJitoql. /T. 81a, 8.11,. 

7 Dr, U. X. Day, Malua; al\o t!»e on Main a in this volume. 

8 Tabaqat-l Abhor i, Vol. I, 203. 
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Khan disagreed with him sincerely and advised against the abandon- 
ment of Delhi. The Sultan was again displeased and left for Badaun 
in utter disregard of the wazirs advice. He left two brothers of his 
wife as superintendents of the city (shahna-i shahr ) and of agricul- 
ture ( amir koh). He settled in Badaun in 1448. His wife’s brothers at 
Delhi quarrelled and one of them was killed. The next day the peo- 
ple of the city killed the other brother also at the instigation of 
Hus.am Khan; they took possession of Delhi and summoned Bahlul 
to assume the reins of government. Malik Bahlul sent a message to 
Alauddin saying that he was only striving for the good of the Sultan. 
Alauddin wrote in reply : ‘Since my father called you his son, and I 
have no anxiety for the provision of my few wants, I am content with 
the one pargana of Badaun and am giving up the empire to you.’ 
Bahlul did not dislodge Alauddin from Badaun and he continued to 
rule over an area from Khairabad on the bank of the Ganges up to 
the Himalayan foothills 9 till his death 10 in 883/1476. Then the claims 
of his sons were passed over by his son-in-law, Sultan Husain Shah 
Sharqi, who lost, no time in integrating Badaun with his kingdom of 
Jaunpur. 

Thus ended the Saiyyid dynasty after an inconspicuous rule of 
37 years. Emerging as the principality of Multan, it ended as the 
principality of Badaun. Neither politically nor culturally did it 
contribute anything worth while to the history of medieval India. It 
was, however, an inevitable stage in the process of the dissolution 
and reconstruction of the Delhi empire. 


9 MunlafJiabut Tawarikh, I, 305. 

10 His dilapidated tomb lies in MoTialla Miran Sarai, in an enclosure by the side 
of his mother’s grave. See Raziuddin, Knnzut Tarikh (History of Badaun), Badaun 
1907, 54-55. For some inscriptions of the Saivyids in Badaun, see Epigrnphia Indiva, 
ed. by Z. A. Desai, 1965, 11-18. 



Chapter Seven 


THE LODIS 

(1451-1526) 


I. INTRODUCTORY 

The Lodi dynasty was the last of the ruling families of the sultanat 
period. It had a greater life-span than the Khaljis and had better 
achievements to its credit than the later Tughluqs and the Saiyyids. 
Its history of seventy-five years is, however, a story of conflicts — 
conflicts between the crown and the nobility, the petty zamindars and 
the powerful hakims, the centrifugal tendencies of the age and the 
centripetal aspirations of the rulers, the monarchical ideals of absolute 
power and the Afghan concept of partnership in government. In 
the whole of this struggle the nature of the Afghans, apart from the 
general trends of the period towards decentralization, played a very 
significant role. "The Afghans’, remarks Akhund Darweza, 

liad since ancient times never considered it proper to have a 
king as their pride and arrogance would not let them bow and 
prostrate before one of their own kith and kin. Further, if they 
agreed to call one a king, they feared that they would thereby 
reduce themselves to the level of servants. They would rather 
like all of them to be treated as equals and it was, therefore, that 
all Afghans were addressed as maliks .’ 1 

The Afghan king had to struggle against the fissiparous tendencies 
of the age on one side and against the tribal traits of the Afghan 
character on the other. The hostile and disruptive powers in the 
country could be checked only with the help of Afghan soldiers; but 
these Afghans also, in their turn, were very difficult to deal with. 
Their vanity had to be pampered and their tribal instincts had to be 
respected at every stage. The Lodis could not survive without their 
help, but they had to guard themselves against being swayed by their 
tribal sentiments. 

1 Althund Danveza, TazkiratuI Abrar teal Athrar, (Ms. U. L. Cambridge), f. 73a, 
as cited by Dr. Hameednddm in his article: “The Fall of the First Afghan Empire in 
India', Asiatische Studies, Etudes Asiatlqves, XIV, 126-27. 
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It is true that the Afghans had served under the Khaljis and the 
Tughluqs and were fully familiar with the' monarchical traditions of 
the autocratic exercise of power; but the situation changed when 
fresh streams of Afghan emigres entered the country and sought to 
introduce in the Indian polity the principles characteristic of Afghan 
tribalism. The traditions of monarchy, as developed in India, had, 
therefore, to face a new challenge. 

The democratic spirit of the Afghan tribes expressed itself in a 
variety of ways: 

(a) In matters of succession, they kept an open mind and were 
guided by considerations of suitability rather than the principle of 
heredity or nomination by the deceased monarch. Sultan Shah Lodi, 
governor of Sirliind, nominated his nephew, Bahlul, ignoring the 
claims of his son, Qutb Khan. On the death of Sultan Sikandar, they 
partitioned the empire between Ibrahim and Jalal. Some influential 
nobles persuaded Bahlul during his last illness to nominate his 
grandson, Azam Humayun, as his successor. Again, disgusted with 
the overbearing attitude of Ibrahim, they invited his uncle, Alam 
Khan, from Gujarat. At times their ambition to maintain their per- 
sonal freedom created a number of complications in the administration; 
they also created rifts and dissensions in order to enhance their 
bargaining value. 

(b) The army of the Delhi sultanat changed its complexion from 
the “king’s army’ to a tribal militia. Since it was not centrally recruited 
and was not centrally maintained or centrally administered, it lacked 
that homogeneity and effectiveness which had characterized the 
armies of the Delhi sultanat. The Afghan armies could overwhelm 
other Indian armies by sheer weight of numbers, but face to face with 
a well-organized foreign army — like that of Babur — they could hardly 
achieve anything. The use of artillery was, no doubt, one of the factors 
which led to Ibrahim’s defeat at the battle of Panipat, but the Afghan 
army had certain basic organizational defects. 

(c) Some of the privileges and prerogatives of the sultan came to 
be commonly used by high officer s during this period. For instance, 
elephants were considered a part of the royal paraphernalia and the 
sultan alone had the privilege of keeping them. During this period, 
however, we find the nobles maintaining large numbers of elephants 
and bringing them to the battle-field in times of conflict. Azam 
Humayun Sarwani alone is reported to have possessed seven hundred 
elephants. 

Notwithstanding all this, there was an inherent vitality— -perhaps 
born of its democratic spirit — which kept the Lodi power intact for 
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nearly three quarters of a century. ‘In spite of its defects’, remarks 
Dr. R. P. Tripatlii, 

‘the experiment of Balilul Lodi is interesting. Its immediate use- 
fulness was proved by the spirit of loyalty that it awakened among 
the Afghan tribal leaders who in fighting for him felt to be virtually 
fighting for their own cause. By toning down the autocratic 
conception of kingship, Bahlul Lodi had taken a substantial step 
towards making it amenable to the wishes of his peers. Respon- 
sibility to peers and nobles has been an important link between 
autocracy and constitutional kingship. Here again was a chance 
for Muslim monarchy to change for the better and take a consti- 
tutional form. But lack of appreciation, factions, jealousies, selfish- 
ness of the nobility, indifference and ignorance of the people let 
tile opportunity pass away.- 

Keeping in view the general level of the Afghan government, it 
seems probable that had Babur not intruded, the Afghan power 
would have lasted some time more. The rise of Shcr Shah soon after 
the establishment of Mughal power in India shows that the Afghans 
were not a spent-up force and could drive out the successor of Babur 
from India. 

The keynote of political life during this period was the presence 
of a very large number of zamindars all over northern India, from 
Lahore to Manikpur. Their power and resources arc hard to calculate; 
in fact, their direct contact with the peasantry placed them in a very' 
advantageous position. They could raise large armies without any 
great effort. Perhaps only on. a few occasions during the earlier period 
were such huge armies brought to the battle-field. An unrest, a search 
for something indefinite, a spirit of adventure and an insatiable 
ambition characterize all political activity during this period, but 
none of the adventurers in the field seems to have ever had the vision 
of a centralized empire, roughly embracing the frontiers of the Klialji 
or the Tughluq dominions. Their activities were limited by local, 
tribal or racial considerations and could not pave the way for the 
• emergence of a centralized empire. Tire Lodis, in spite of all these 
limitations, gave a fairly good account of their political abilities and 
held intact and extended a political structure, all full of cracks and 
crevices. 

During this period the centre of political gravity gradually shifted 
to Agra, from where the problems of the kingdom could be more 
effectively tackled. It was easier from there to control the zamindars 

2 Some Aspects of AdminLltaUon, 81. 
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and inaliks of Etawa, Koil and Badaun. The activities of the people 
of Mcwat could be watched better from Agra and campaigns against 
the Sharqis could be more efficiently managed from there. Besides, an 
eve could be kept on Rajputana also from the new capital. 

Another important and interesting political development of this 
period was ‘die principle of truce’, which suddenly brought all 
hostilities to an end when the combatants found it difficult to inflict 
a crushing defeat on each other. Twice Bahlul Lodi had to enter into 
truce with the Slump sultan, for four years in the beginning and for 
three years a second lime. The period of truce was spent in making 
good the losses suffered during the previous engagements and in 
preparing for a more decisive struggle in the future. Conflicts thus 
lingered on for decades and the- energies of different powers were 
always directed towards planning and preparing for battles. 

THE AFGHANS IN I X D I A 

It is needless to speculate about the half-mythical and half- 
legendary accounts of the origin of the- Afghans. The researches of 
Olaf Caroe, Morgenstierne, Bellew, Longworth Dames, Raverty and 
others have brought to light many interesting aspects of this problem. 
It is, however, more relevant from our point of view to trace the 
history of Afghan settlements in India and the ultimate emergence 
of the Afghans as a ruling dynasty of the sultanat period. 

Though individual Afghan settlers must have come to India much 
earlier, it was during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud that 
thev were enrolled in the army in large numbers. In 1260 when Ulugh 
Khan (future Balban) marched against the Mcwatis, he employed 
three thousand Afghan soldiers. 3 Later on Balban created Afghan 
military posts in the neighbourhood of Delhi and in Jalali, Kampil, 
Paliali, Bhojpur, etc. 4 5 The importance which the Afghans gained 
during this period helped them considerably in the future extension 
of their influence and provided an effective base for the growth of 
their power. Amongst the nobles of Alauddin Klialji were Ikhtiyar- 
uddin Yal Afghan 3 and Malik Makh Afghan, who played an important 
role during the Klialji and the Tughluq periods. Under Muhammad 
bin Tughluq the Afghans constituted an important element of the 
governing class, and in the rebellions organized against him they 
plaved a conspicuous role. Malik Shaliu Afghan, Qazi Jalal Afghan 
and Malik Makh Afghan rose in rebellions against him. Malik Makh 


3 Ttibaqal-i Ntnhi. 31 X. 

4 Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, 57-59. 

5 Ibid., 240. 
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Afghan established his independent power in Daulatabad as 
Sultan Nasimddin, but when Hasan Kangu emerged as a greater 
force in the Deccan, he voluntarily abdicated in his favour. 

It appears that the Afghans constituted an important element of 
the sadah amirs, and it was this control of the administrative base 
of the sultanat which provided them with an opportunity to consoli- 
date their power. The emergence of a very large number of Afghan 
zamindars during the latter part of the fourteenth century was, in 
fact, made possible by the position enjoyed by them as sadah amirs. 
Firuz Shah Tughluq encouraged the development of the hereditary 
principle when he made all appointments hereditary. 6 7 On account of 
their courage and character, Afghan soldiers were recruited in large 
numbers in the frontier areas. A miiqta of Multan employed a number 
of Afghans, including Malik Bahrain, an ancestor of Bahlul Shah 
Lodi.' During the later Tughluq period the Afghans got important 
appointments in different areas of UP. In 1405 Daulat Khan Lodi was 
appointed faujdar of Miyan-i Doab 8 and Malik Asad Khan Lodi got 
the shiq of Sambhal as a muqta . 9 10 Their power increased under the 
Saivyid rulers. In 1417 Khizr Khan assigned Sirhind to Malik Shah 
Bahrain Lodi.10 Malik Sulaiman Lodi stabilized his position in 
Multan. Rapri was under Husain Khan Afghan and his son, Qutb 
Khan Afghan. 

RISE OF THE LODIS TO POWER 

Many Lodi Afghans used to come to India with trade caravans. 
Once a merchant, Malik Bahram, came to this country and decided 
to settle here because he was not on good terms with his elder brother 
and did not want to go back to his homeland. He joined the service 
of Malik Mardan Daulat, governor of Multan. He had five sans— 
Malik Sultan Shah, Malik Kala, Malik Firuz, Malik Muhammad and 
Malik Khwaja; all of them continued to live in Multan even after the 
death of their father. When Khizr Khan became governor of Multan, 
Malik Sultan Shah entered his service. On the occasion of Khizr 
Khan’s conflict with Mallu Iqbal, Malik Sultan Shah displayed great 
bravery on the battle-field and killed Mallu Iqbal. In recognition of 

6 Oo the death of Malik Bir Afghan, the muqta of Bihar, hi* son, Da'ud Khan, was 

appointed in his place ( Mubarak Shaht, 123). After the death of Muhammad Shah 
Afghan, his sons, Sirbali Khan and Mahmud Khan, got the tqta of their father 
(TarOh-i Muhammadl, f, 412a). . 1 

7 Ferishta, I, 173. 

8 Ibid., 160. 

9 Mubarak Shahi, 176. 

10 Ibid., 195-96. 
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his devoted services, he was given the title of Islam Khan and the 
governorship of Sirhind. His brothers, who lived with him, also got 
assignments and promotions. Malik Kala was assigned the governor- 
ship of Daurala. Malik Kala’s wife died of an accident when she was 
pregnant, and her child was rescued through a Caesarian operation. 
This child was Bahlul, the future founder of the Lodi dynasty in 
India. He was brought up with great care and affection by his father, 
but when he died in a conflict with the Niyazi Afghans, Bahlul went 
to Sirhind to live with his uncle, Islam Khan. Islam Khan discerned 
talent in him and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Islam Khan himself was a very dynamic figure. Gradually he 
increased his military resources and power and twelve thousand 
Afghans, most of whom were his clansmen, joined his service. Ignor- 
ing the claims of his grown-up sons, he nominated Bahlul as his 
successor. It was a very bold decision but when he died, his servants 
were divided into three groups: one group supported Bahlul on the 
basis of Islam Khan’s will, the second supported Malik Firuz, brother 
of Islam Khan, and the third group joined Qutb Khan, son of Islam 
Khan. Bahlul handled the situation with great tact and steered clear 
out of the initial difficulties. Qutb Khan, however, came to Delhi, 
approached Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad Shah through his officials, and 
reported that the Afghans were gathering in huge numbers at Sirhind 
and might create confusion in the kingdom. The Sultan despatched 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa with a big force, along with Qutb Khan, with 
instructions to send the Afghans to the court; but if they defied him, 
he was to drive them out of Sirhind. A farman to the same effect was 
sent to Jasrath Khokar. 

As soon as the Afghans came to know of this order, they left 
Sirhind and sought shelter in the foot-hills of the Siwaliks. Jasrath and 
Malik Tuhfa sought to remove their suspicions and sent a message to 
them saying that since they had committed no wrong, there was no 
reason for their fear or flight. The Afghans, however, demanded a 
guarantee of security from them; and when it was given, Malik Firuz 
Lodi left Shahin Khan, his eldest son, and Malik Bahlul, his nephew, 
with his family, and came to see Malik Sikandar and Jasrath Khokar. 
Qutb Khan instigated them to take Malik Firuz Lodi into custody and 
and he was arrested; many Afghans were killed and an army was 
sent to bring their families also. Bahlul realized the gravity of the 
situation and escaped to the Siwalik hills. Jasrath entrusted Sirhind to 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa and sent the prisoners to Delhi. 

Bahlul was so deeply distressed at these developments that he 
started waylaying trade camwans and distributed the booty among 
his partners in order to prepare them for an encounter with Delhi. In 
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a short time the Afghans increased their strength and even the 
Mughals joined their ranks. Later on, when Malik Firuz escaped 
from Delhi and joined Bahlnl, and Qutb Khan also repented of his 
misdeeds, Bahluls position became much more secure and he re- 
established himself in Sirhind. Sultan Muhammad Shah sent a strong 
force under Husam Khan, the t cazir-i mamalik, to crush him. A battle 
fought at Kadha (a pargana in Khizrabad and Shahpura) resulted ir 
the defeat of Husam Khan. Bahlul’s power and prestige further 
increased. Along with Malik Firuz and his other relatives, he occu- 
pied the entire area from Sirhind to Panipat. He, however, acted 
with great prudence in dealing with Sultan Muhammad. A very 
polite letter was sent to him expressing fealty and loyalty, but sub- 
mitting at the same time that since Husam Khan had a personal 
grudge against him, he could not come to the court so long as Husam 
was there. If Husam Khan was put to death and the wizarat was 
entrusted to Hamid Khan, Bahlul would only be too ready to serve 
him. The Sultan, devoid of wisdom and foresight as he was, fell into 
the trap and killed Husam Khan. Malik Bahlul was confirmed in his 
possession of Sirhind, which along with other adjoining areas was 
given to him as his jagir. 

The Lodis further consolidated their position in that region and 
increased their militaiy resources. When Sultan Mahmud Khalji of 
MaKva invaded Delhi, Sultan Muhammad asked for help from Malik 
Bahlul, who marched in response from Sirhind with a force compris- 
ing of twenty thousand Afghans and Mughals. llis jjcrformancc in 
the conflict won the approbation of the Sultan, who conferred upon 
him the title of Khan-i Khanan. After his return to Sirhind, Bahlul 
brought Lahore, Dipalpur, Sunam and a- number of parganas under 
his jurisdiction without the permission of the Sultan. lie- was now 
fully confident of his strength and was anxious to extend his power 
to Delhi. Soon afterwards he marched against Delhi and besieged the 
city, but lie could not conquer it and had to return to Sirhind dis- 
appointed. lie, however, did not give up the hope of establishing 
himself at Delhi and started consolidating his resources with a view 
to striking again. He assumed the title of sultan at this time hut 
deferred the announcement of his name in the Khutha and the coins 
till such time as Delhi was brought under control. Fortunately for 
Bahlul, Sultan Muhammad expired at this time and his son, Sultan 
Alauddin, succeeded him. Bahlul intensified his efforts for the occu- 
pation of Delhi. 

The political situation of the country at this time, which consider- 
ably facilitated the realization of Bahluls political ambitions, was as 
follows. The central region of northern India was divided info a 
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number of semi-independent ruling families and all the strategic areas 
were controlled by tribal chiefs. From Mchrauli to Ladu Sarai (near 
Delhi) the area was under Ahmad Khan Mewa ti; Sirhind, Lahore, 
Samana, Sunam, Ilisar-Firuzah and the area up to Panipat were under 
the Lodis; the country from Sambhal to the ford of Khwaja Khizr 
(near Delhi) was held by Darya Khan Lodi; Koil was under Isa Khan 
Turk-bacha; Qutb Khan, son of Hasan Khan, controlled Rapri; Bhon- 
gaon, Patiali and Kampil were under Rai Pratap, while Bavana was 
under Da’ud Khan Auliadi. With so many tribal chiefs spread around 
Delhi, the position of the Sultan of Delhi could be nothing more 
than that of a senior tribal chief. His authority was confined to Delhi 
and a few villages around it. Viewed in its proper perspective, 
Bahlul’s real conflict was not with the Sultan of Delhi — though the 
occupation of Delhi was absolutely vital for the rise of his indepen- 
dent dynasty — but with the other chiefs, who exercised limited but 
effective authority in their respective areas. 

Bahlul collected an army and marched on Delhi a second time. 
Again he failed to capture the fort and returned to Sirhind frustrated. 
Sultan Alauddin consulted Qutb Khan, Isa Khan and Rai Pratap and 
accepted their advice to dismiss and imprison Hamid Khan, who had 
been appointed at the suggestion of Bahlul, and transfer some forty 
parganas from his iqta to the khalsa land. Actuated by his animus 
against Hamid Khan, whose father had plundered his territory, Rai 
Pratap incited the Sultan to kill Hamid Khan. The Sultan accepted 
his advice, but before he could act upon it, some brothers of Hamid 
contrived his escape from his prison. Hamid Khan now made up his 
mind to retaliate. He forced his way into the Sultan’s female apart- 
ments and turned out the ladies of the haram from the palace and 
seized their wealth and property. Sultan Alauddin found himself 
utterly helpless under the circumstances, and retired to' Badaun 
where he- bided his time. 

Hamid Khan now started thinking in terms of imiting either 
Sultan Mahmud of Jaunpur or Sultan Mahmud of Mahva to come 
and occupy the throne of Delhi. When Malik Bahlul came to know 
of Hamid Khan’s search of a ruler for Delhi, he started for Delhi in 
full strength. Hamid Khan. shut himself in the fort and prevented 
Bahluls entry into the city. Bahlul preferred diplomacy to a military 
engagement, and secured an interview with Hamid Khan after mak- 
ing many false promises and giving many deceptive assurances. 
Hamid’s suspicions were lulled and Bahlul continued to live in Delhi 
more or less as a subordinate officer of Hamid Khan. 

Once Hamid Khan invited some nobles to a convivial party and 
extended the invitation to Bahlul also. Bahlul thought that this was 
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a good opportunity to create upon the mind of Hamid Khan an 
impression that his Afghan followers were a group of simpletons and 
were incapable of causing any harm to him. At Bahlul’s instance they 
started behaving in a strange and uncouth manner at the party — ■ 
some of them tied their shoes to their waists, others put them on a 
shelf above the Khan’s head. When asked about this queer behaviour, 
they replied that they were afraid of thieves. Some of them asked 
for pieces of carpets to make caps and fillets out of them for their 
children and send them as presents to Roh. Hamid Khan laughed 
with scorn and said: ‘Yes, I will give you some fine fabrics which 
you can use as gifts.’ When trays of betel-leaves were brought, some 
Afghans licked the lime and chewed the flowers. The trick worked 
well and Hamid Khan began to think that the followers of Malik 
Bahlul were country bumpkins’ and that there was no danger from 
them. As soon as Bahlul succeeded in creating this impression, secu- 
rity and other arrangements at the residence of Hamid Khan were 
relaxed. 

Whenever Malik Bahlul went to see Hamid Khan, he took a few 
men into the court while others remained standing outside the fort. 
Once Hamid Khan invited Bahlul to a banquet. His Afghan atten- 
dants quarrelled with the guards and forced an entry, saying: ‘We 
are also servants of Hamid Khan. Why should we not be allowed to 
offer our respects to him?’ When the matter was reported to Hamid 
Khan, he ordered them to be admitted to the court. They soon 
rushed into the hall and wherever they found a single guard of Hamid 
Khan, two Afghan followers of Bahlul sandwiched him between 
themselves. At the end of the banquet, when Hamid Khan’s men had 
taken leave, Qutb Khan Lodi drew out a chain from under his armpit 
and placing it before Hamid Khan said : “You must remain in custody 
for some time. I refrain from taking your life because of your past 
favours.’ The coup was a complete success. The empire of Delhi 
passed into the hands of Malik Bahlul. 



II. BAIILUL LODI (1451*80) 


Bahlul ascended the throne of Delhi on 17 Rabi I 855/19 April 
14511 at a propitious hour selected by the astrologers. It appears 
from Ferishta that he had two coronations: one before and the other 
after his correspondence with Sultan Alauddin Bahlul retained the 
name of Alauddin in the Klmtba till the latter had formally abdi- 
cated. 

Sultan Bahlul had nine sons at this lime — Khwaja Bayazid, 
Nizam Khan (future Sikandar Shah), Mubarak Khan (known as 
Barbek Shah), Alam Khan (later known as Sultan Alauddin), Jamal 
Khan, Mian Yaqub, Fath Khan, Miyan Musa and Jalal Khan. 3 The 
author of the Tabaqat-i Akbciri further gives a list of thirty-four nobles 
and relatives of Bahlul who constituted the core of his government. 
An analysis of their racial and religious background reveals that they 
included Lodis, Lohanis, Yusuf Emails, Sanvanis, Mewatis, Jilwanis, 
Turk-bachas, Farmulis and Hindus like Rai Pratap, Rai Kilan and 
Rai Karan. 

Immediately after his occupation of Delhi, Bahlul wrote a letter 
to Sultan Alauddin saying : 'Your Majesty’s father brought me up. 
I have been acting as vour deputy. . . without expunging your name 
from the Khutba.’ Alauddin replied: ‘As my father used to address 
you as his son, I look upon you as my elder brother and resign the 
kingship to you. I shall live contented at Badaun.’ IIow far this reply 
gave Bahlul the satisfaction he needed is not difficult to guess, but 
for the time being it reduced his worries and he could turn his 
attention to other pressing problems. 

In fact the throne of Delhi to which Bahlul had been raised was 
no bed of roses. There were a number of baffling problems which 
had to be tackled with tact and determination. Keeping in view the 
background of the Lodis and the character and composition of the 
new governing class, every detail of the new polity had to be placed 
on firm and generally acceptable foundations. The way in which a 
mtitta, Qadin v had ridiculed the cultural traditions of the Afghans 
before a Friday congregation in the presence of Bahlul was not a 
passing episode. It reflected the general reluctance of the people to 

1 Torikh-i Khctn-i Jahani, I, 140. 

2 Tarikh-i Daudi, Aligarh «!., 11-12; Ferishta, I, It 4-/5. ^ 

3 Tarikh-i Da’vdi, 12. Nizamuddin ( Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 298) and Ferishta (I, 174) 
have wrcragly mentioned Barbek Shah and Mubarak Khan as two different indi- 
viduals, 
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accept the Lodis as rulers of Delhi. In fact the situation was worse 
than what the Khaljis had to face at the beginning of their rule. A 
cautious and careful handling of the situation alone could remove 
theso prejudices from the public mind. Besides, Bahlul could not 
possibly be sure of his position unless he had organized a strong and 
efficient governing class to shoulder the burden of the empire. 

The democratic spirit of Afghan polity, sanctified by its tribal 
traditions, constituted a serious impediment to the evolution of a 
strong monarchy; and the linking*up of Afghan socio-political ideals 
with the monarchical traditions of absolutism, which had determin- 
ed the tenor of political life in India during the preceding centuries, 
seemed impossible. Afghan political traditions leaned more towards 
a diffusion and decentralization of political authority, while the gene- 
ral political climate in the country made it utterly impossible to 
tolerate any centrifugal tendencies. Political exigency and Afghan 
traditions thus came into conflict, and Bahlul had to effect a healthy 
compromise between them so as to take full advantage of both in 
the consolidation of his power in India. 

One of the most disturbing problems for Bahlul was the presence 
of a ruler of the Saiyyid family. Notwithstanding the fact that Sultan 
Alauddin had abdicated, Lodi power could not be stabilized so long 
as he lived at Badaun. There were nobles who still looked upon him 
as their legitimate sovereign and were not reconciled to tho idea of 
Lodi ascendancy. The situation was further complicated by the fact 
that the Sharqi ruler of Jaunpur was a son-in-law of the Saiyyid 
Sultan of Delhi and, consequently, he looked upon the Delhi sultannt 
as legitimately belonging to him. In the background of the Sharqi- 
Lodi conflict, this fact assumed serious dimensions and posed n 
threat which could not be easily averted. 

Then there was the party of Hamid Khan, which had to be dealt 
with. Thus hemmed in on all sides by problems posed by his ene- 
mies, both within and outside the kingdom, Bahlul had to proceed 
very cautiously. 

The two immediate problems for him were the control of live 
treasury and the establishment of peace and order in the capital. He 
deputed Afghan officers to guard the treasury and manage the royal 
stores, stables, etc., and posted Afghan soldiers at all strategic places 
to guard the fort. Peaceful conditions were thus established in and 
around Delhi; and haring made his position secure in Delhi, Bahlul 
turned his attention towards the Punjab. He marched towards Multan 
to set its affairs in order . 4 


4 Tab&jai-t AHjart, I, 301. 
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CONFLICT WITH THE SIIARQI RULER 

When Balilul proceeded to the Punjab, he left the capital in 
charge of his eldest son, Khwaja Bayazid, Shah Sikandar Sarwani 
and Bibi Mattu, widow of Islam Khan. This was an ideal oppor- 
tunity for Sultan Mahmud Sharqi to strike. Abdulla and Nimatullah 
say that some of the nobles of Sultan Alauddin, who were at heart 
hostile to Balilul Lodi, invited the Sharqi ruler. 5 Another very 
important factor in this conflict was the wife of Sultan Mahmud 
Sharqi. She was the daughter of Sultan Alauddin and used to incite 
her husband to take vigorous action against Balilul. ‘If you do not 
march against him,’ she used to say, ‘I shall tie the quiver and ride 
against Balilul.’ 6 7 8 Balilul was not ignorant of the intentions of the 
Sharqi Sultan and had, therefore, pampered his vanity by expressing 
great humility. But all this failed to have any effect on him. He 
marched against Delhi in S54/1450 at the head of a huge army com- 
prising of one hundred and seventy thousand soldiers ,7 mounted and 
footmen, and fourteen hundred war elephants, and besieged the 
capital. Balilul was at Sirhind at that time. 8 On receipt of the report 
about This attack, he turned back to deal with the invader. 

The Afghan forces stationed at Delhi tried to meet the situation 
as best as the}’ could. Bibi Mattu 9 dressed up many women in male 
attire and posted them as guards all along me ramparts of the fort 
in order to deceive the enemy about the numerical strength of the 
Afghan garrison. Sikandar Sarwani, son-in-law of Klian-i Jahan Lodi, 
who was an excellent archer, shot an arrow at an enemy water-bag. 
It went through the bag and the ox on which it was being carried 
and then pierced into the ground. This excellence in archery made 
the Sharqi forces rather hesitant in approaching the walls of the fort. 
Mahmud Sharqi, however, resorted to a new device. He threw 
ignited material into the fort, so that it became impossible for the 
people even to move in the courtyards of their houses. The garrison 
was thus forced to negotiate terms of peace and surrender. Saiyyid 
Shamsuddin came out to settle terms with Darya Khan Lodi, and 
in a secret interview appealed to Darya’s Afghan sentiments and 
shrewdly won him over to his side. Darya diverted the attention of 

5 Tarikh-l Da'vdi, 12-13. Tarlkh-i Khan-1 Jahani, I, 142. See also Tabaqat-i 
Akbari, I, 301. 

6 Tarlkh-i Da’udi, 12-13. _ 

7 Some writers give it as the numher of his cavalry, but tills was impossible. The 
author of Tarlkh-i Da'vdi is more credible when he puts it as the number of both the 
sowars and piadas. 

8 Ibid., 13. Nizamuddin ( Tabaqat-i Akbarl, I, 301) says that he was at DIpalpur. 

9 Tarlkh-i Da’udi , 13. 
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the Sharqis from Delhi to the army of Bahlul, which was quickly 
returning to Delhi to relieve the pressure of the Sharqi attack. 

Mahmud sent Fath Khan Ilarvi and Darya Khan Lodi at the 
head of an army consisting of thirty thousand soldiers and thirty 
elephants to intercept Bahlul west of Panipat. The two armies came 
face to face at Narela, some seventeen miles from Delhi. Bahlul’s 
army was less than half the Sharqi army, as it comprised of fourteen 
thousand cavalry only. Here Qutb Khan Lodi employed the same 
tactics which Saiyyid Shamsuddin had earlier employed with great 
success. He appealed to the sentiments of Darya Khan in these words : 
'Your mother and sisters are besieged in the fort and what sort of a man 
are you that you fight for the cause of a stranger, without any regard 
for your own honour?' Tin's speech had the desired effect and it 
secured the defection of Darya Khan, who wheeled off the field when 
a promise was given that he would not be chased. Thus deserted, 
Fath Khan, who had to bear the brunt of the attack, was defeated 
and caught. Ral Karan, whoso brother, Rni Pith. aura, had been 
killed by Fath Khan, slew him.10 

The news of this disaster disheartened Mahmud Sharqi and he 
left for Jnunpur. Bahlul chased the retreating army and captured an 
enormous booty. This victory enhanced Bahlul’s prestige and over- 
awed his enemies. 

CHASTISEMENT Or THE NOBLES 

Soon after his victory at Narela, Bahlul turned his attention to the 
recalcitrant elements in his nobility. Ahmad Khan of Mewat sub- 
mitted and, as a guarantee for his future good conduct, offered the 
services of his uncle, Mubarak Khan, as a retainer of the Sultan. 
Bahlul accepted his apology but curtailed his power by reducing his 
iqta by seven parganas. 

Darya Khan Lodi, the governor (hakim) of Sambhal, had initially 
transferred his loyalties to the Sharqi Sultan, and on that account 
deserved punishment; but on the battle-field he had deserted the 
Sharqi Sultan and had joined Bahlul, and this defection was instru- 
mental in the victory at Narela. Bahlul reduced his iqta by seven 
parganas, but did not remove him from Sambhal. 

The Sultan then proceeded towards Koil. Isa Khan, fire governor 
of Koil, professed loyalty and was allowed to continue. 

Bahlul’s main concern at this time was a thorough scrutiny of the 

E rovincial and other local administrators, so that the basic units of 
is power may be secured. But as soon as these governors made their 


10 Tah^Ti-{ At&orf. I, B03. 
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submission and accepted Ins authority, Bahlul did not hesitate in 
confirming them in their territories. Pie turned his attention towards 
Sakit.n Kampil,i2 Patiali,i3 Bhongaon,!-* Rapri and Etawah. All the 
governors except Qutb Khan of Rapri accepted his suzerainty. But 
after a brief resistance, Qutb Khan also submitted. Bahlul confirmed 
them in their areas. 

CONFLICT W I T II TIIE K U L E R OF J A U N P U R 

Bahlul was busy consolidating his position in his kingdom when he 
was forced to turn all his resources and energy to dealing with the ter- 
ritorial ambitions of the Sliarqis. In fact, throughout his long reign the 
Sharqi menace constituted one of the most difficult problems for him. 

In 856/1452 the conflict went on for some time without any deci- 
sive result. Ultimately Raja Pratap and Qutb Khan negotiated a 
treaty with Sultan Mahmud Sharqi according to which (a) Bahlul 
was to retain the territories of Sultan Saiyyid Mubarak Shah while 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was confirmed in his possession of the terri- 
tories of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi; (b) Shamsabad was to be surrendered 
to a vassal of Sultan Bahlul; and (c) Bahlul was to return the seven 
elephants lie had captured during the previous straggle. Difficulties, 
however, arose at the time of implementing the terms of the treaty. 
Bahlul sent Rai Karan to take possession of Shamsabad, which was 
under Jauna.Khan, a vassal of Sultan Mahmud. Jauna Khan refused to 
deliver the fort. Thereupon Bahlul marched to Shamsabad, expelled 
Jauna Khan and installed Rai Karan there. Mahmud Sharqi set out 
to challenge the Lodi Sultan. The two armies met near Shamsabad. 
Qutb Khan Lodi and Darya Khan made a night attack and would 
have succeeded in it, but as bad luck would have it, Qutb Khan fell 
from his horse and was immediately taken prisoner by the Sharqi 
forces. He lived as a Sharqi prisoner for seven years. 

On Sultan Mahmud’s death (1459) hostilities between Delhi and 
Jaunpur were suspended for some time and a treaty was made on 
the basis of the status quo. Shamsabad was restored to Jauna Khan, 
a Sharqi vassal. 

Since Qutb Khan Lodi, who had been taken into custody by the 
Sliarqis, was a brother of Shams Khatun, the- wife of Sultan Bahlul, 
she was not prepared to allow Bahlul to sit in peace unless her 
brother was released. When she heard about this treaty with the 

11 It lies 12 miles S.E. of Etawah town. 

12 A pargana village 28 miles N.W. of Fateligarli. 

13 A pargana village in Etali district. 

14 A tahsili town in Mainpuri district. Bhongaon was under Rai Pratap whom 
Ni'matullah calls “hakim and zamindar of Bhongaon’. 
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Sliarqis, slic sent a message to Bahlul saying that it was not proper 
for him to have any rest or peace while Qutb Khan was in prison. 
Bahlul took the message to heart and turned back to accomplish his 
unfinished enterprise. He was encouraged in this course of action by 
the general atmosphere of Jaunpur at this time. The new Sharqi 
king, Muhammad Shah, had not been able to consolidate his position 
and there were nobles hostile to him. When the Sharqi Sultan heard 
about the movement of the Lodi forces, he advanced from Jaunpur 
in order to encounter them. He drove out Rai Karan from Shams, i* 
bad and placed Jauna Khan in charge of it. Rai Pratap was so over- 
awed by the strength of Sultan Muhammad that lie deserted Bahlul 
and joined him. The Sharqi Sultan reached Barsani . 15 

The two armies came face to face near Rapri.i fi What had con- 
siderably enhanced the resources and strength of the Sliarqis at this 
time was the fact that Raja Pratap, Mubariz Klian and Qutb Khan, 
governor of Rapri, had joined Muhammad Sharqi. But Muhammad 
failed to take full advantage of this situation; and bv planning 
retaliatory action against his brothers, he so weakened his position 
that he was ultimately killed . 17 An accident facilitated a temporary 
truce and the cessation of hostilities. Prince Jalal Khan, a younger 
brother of Sultan Husain Sharqi, who had succeeded Muhammad on 
the throne of Jaunpur, had hurriedly marched at night to join his 
brother and mistaken Bahluls army for Husain’s camp. He had been 
immediately arrested, and this arrest provided a basis for the ex- 
change of prisoners, including Qutb Khan. A truce for four years, on 
the basis of the status quo, was agreed upon by the two sultans. 
The Sharqis retained their control over Sliamsabad. Rai Pratap now 
joined Sultan Bahlul. Sultan Husain summoned Qutb Khan Lodi from 
Jaunpur and sent him to Bahlul with great honour; Sultan Bahlul 
returned Jalal Klian to the Sharqi Sultan. 

The tussle between Bahlul and Ilusain Sharqi was a protracted 
one. It lasted during the whole life of Husain Sharqi, and for decades 
the politics of Delhi revolved round the problems posed by the c\ cr- 
rccumng invasions of the Slvarqi ruler. Even when Husain xvas 
ousted from Jaunpur and the Sharqi kingdom was, to all intents and 
purposes, extinguished, Husain Shah remained a snake that had been 
scotched but not killed . 18 

13 According to Ilodhala (Sluthct, tills ssas Sirsa, near Itajm, 27 miles 

south of Mainpnri. 

16 According to TariJJt-l Da'utti (lie Initio lias (might at Chandawar, 3 miles from 
Flruzabad in Agra district. 

17 For details, ««* the chapter of the Slorqis of Jaunpur. 

18 See chapter on the Sharqis for details. 
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During these four years of truce, developments took place which 
precipitated a crisis. Bahlul had not reconciled himself to the loss of 
Shamsabad. He wrested it from Jauna Khan and placed it under Rai 
Karan. Besides, Bahlul in his anxiety to placate Hindu chieftains and 
zamindars, gave to Rai Bir Singh Deo 19 (son of Rai Pratap) the 
standard and the kettle-drums which had been seized from Darya 
Khan. Darya Khan was naturally very deeply incensed at this action, 
which he interpreted as an insult to him; he reacted to it sharply 
and got Bir Singh murdered. Bahlul found the situation beyond his 
control and returned to Delhi. 

T II E MULTAN C A M P A I G N 

The rise of the Langas in Multan is discussed in the chapter 
dealing with Multan. Shaikh Yusuf, a descendant of Shaikh Bahauddin 
Zakariyya, who was supplanted by them, left Multan and sought 
shelter with Bahlul Lodi, who gave all possible help and protection 
to him. Bahlul even entered into matrimonial relationship with his 
family and gave his daughter in marriage to Shaikh Abdulla, a son 
of Shaikh Yusuf. Anxious to retrieve his position, Shaikh Yusuf very 
often asked Bahlul to support his cause by attacking the Langas and 
overthrowing them, but Bahlul realized the limitation to his power 
and kept Shaikh Yusuf pleased with empty promises. 20 But when 
Qutbuddin Langa died in 873/1468-69, Bahlul marched towards 
Multan, leaving Qutb Khan Lodi and Klian-i Jahan as his deputies 
in Delhi. 21 But in course of his march he heard about the movement 
of Sultan Husain Sharqi’s forces towards Delhi and immediately 
turned back to the capital . 22 

It was at this time that Bahlul thought of inviting the Afghans 
from Roll. The account of die Afghan migrants as given by Abbas 
Sarwani deserves to be quoted in full : 

‘Sultan Bahlul had reached the vicinity of Dipalpur when he 
heard die disturbing news of the siege of Delhi. He said to the amirs 
and the dignitaries of the realm : “The kingdom of India is vast and 
rich; all the kings are not qaumdars (widi tribal following). I have a 
big clan in my homeland ( diyar-i khtid ) which is known for bravery 
and courage. They are distinguished for their manliness and physical 
strength, but in their own land they are hard-pressed for livelihood. 

. If they migrate to India, they will get rid of the ignominy of poverty 

19 Tabaqat-i Akbari lias Nar Singli. 

20 Ibid., Ill, 525. 

21 Ferishta, II, 325. 

22 Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani, I, 155. 
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ami I shall gain ascendancy over my enemies and the kingdom of 
India will come under my control.” 

‘The amirs and the dignitaries of the realm submitted : “All that 
has occurred to the luminous heart of the world-conquering king is 
in the interest of the state; it is inspired by considerations of gene- 
rosity and the welfare of his gaum (people) and his tribe; otherwise 
the state as well as his prestige, and also the strength of his army, 
does not stand in need of other’s assistance. . . . But expediency 
demands that his Majesty be pleased to send farmam- to the leaders 
of tribes in Roh sa\ing: God Almighty has bestowed the sovereignty 
of the empire of Delhi on the Afghans. Other rulers or India want to 

drive them out of India The territory of India is extensive and 

rich. It can accommodate all Qur relatives. If our relatives come to 
this land, the sultanat will nominally be in my name; but every 
territory and wilayat, which is under mv control or will in future be 
occupied, they cun distribute on a brotherly basis ( biradar-tcar ) and 
occupy it. These days Sultan Husain, the hakim of Jaunpur, has 
besieged Delhi with the help of a large army and numerous zainin* 
dars. The Afghan families arc in that city (Delhi). If our fellow tribes- 
men come to our help in large numbers, this is really the proper time 
for their assistance. Immediately on tho receipt of these farnuim, 
thev should come to India inspired by their self-respect and honour 
and should take the city out of the control of Sultan Ilusain. When 
they sec with their own eyes the affluent circumstances of their 
Indian relatives and also benefit from their wealth, they will not, like 
ourselves, return to their homeland but will join the army of the 
Sultan and will bring most of the land of India under the control of 
the royal servants.” 

‘Sultan Bahlul appreciated this advice and despatched faruutm to 
the leaders of the Afghan tribes. 

‘On receipt of these farmans, the Afghans of Roh came like ants 
and locusts to join the scivicc of Sultan Bahlul .- 13 

CONFLICT WITH IIUSAIN SItARQI 

Bahlul intercepted the Sharqi forces at Chaudwar. After seven 
dujs of indecisive hut sanguinary struggle, a three-year truce was 
arranged by the nobles of both sides. Both rulers then returned to 
their respective territories. 

During this period, however, the power of Husain Sharqi increas- 
ed. He organized his army and set his affairs in order. 'Ihc vassals and 
nobles of Bahlul, like the governor of Etawnb (Abroad Khan Mewati), 


23 Tarilh-i Sher Shah!, ed. tij Imsnjuctdio, Dacca 1961, 4-0. 
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ihc governor of Koil (Ruslani Khan) and the governor of Bayatia 
(Ahmad Khan Jalwani) joined him one after another. 

Before the expiry of the three-year truce, Husain Sharqi marched 
against Delhi at the head of an army consisting of a hundred 
thousand horsemen and a thousand elephants. It was a moment of 
grave concern for Balilul. He sent Shaikh Muhammad Farmuli and 
Kapur Chand (son of the Rai of Gwalior) to appeal to Mahmud 
Kbalji of Malwa for his help in die crisis, and agreed to offer 6,000 
horses to him if he came to his support. Sultan Mahmud promised to 
help him, but before he could move the Sharqi Sultan had already 
marched forward. Balilul left his capital and met him at Bhalwarah. 
But Balilul was not in a position to fight. Khan-i Jahan mediated and 
Balilul consented to submit to the most humiliating terms. Excepting 
the city of Delhi and an area within a radius of 18 karohs from it, 
all territory of the Delhi kingdom was to be the Sharqi dominion, 
and JBahluI was to remain at Delhi virtually as a vassal of Jauupur. 
But Husain Sharqi spurned even this offer. Balilul was desperate 
now and he made up his mind to defend himself with whatever 
resources he had at his disposal. 

Husain’s impolitic action in sending his troops to plunder the 
neighbouring regions provided Balilul with the opportunity of 
making a surprise attack on his camp, which was on the other side 
of the Jumna. 2 ' 1 Balilul struck hard at the Sharqis and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on them. Husain Shah fled from the field and even 
his haratn was captured by Balilul. 

Balilul had won a great and unexpected victory against Husain 
Shall. ITc was, however, anxious to conciliate the Sharqi ruler. When 
Husain’s mother, Bibi Raji, died at Etawah in 883/147S, Balilul con- 
veved his condolences to him through Qutb Khan Lodi and Kalvan 
Mai (son of Rai Kirat Singh of Gwalior). In the same year Husain 
visited Badaun to offer condolences on the death of Sultan Alauddin. 
He, however, decided to seize the fort and later occupied Sambhal and 
then marched against Delhi in Zil Hij a.ii. 883/Fcbruary-March 1479. 

Balilul was upset by this invasion. In extreme despair and distress 
he went to the tomb of Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki and prayed 
there throughout the whole night, standing on foot. In the small hours 
of the morning he felt as if somebody was giving him a staff and 
asking him to drive awav the cattle which had strayed there. It was 
a liappv omen and Balilul was convinced that he would emerge 
victorious from the conflict. 

Next morning Balilul directed an attack against the Sharqi forces 


24 See details in chapter on the Sharqis. 
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with great confidence. Sultan Husain’s attempt to storm tlie fort 
having failed, an atmosphere was created for negotiations of peace. 
Qutb Khan Lodi mediated and sent a message to Sultan Husain, 
sa\ing, ‘I am a fa\ ouritc servant of Bibi Baji, who treated me with 
great kindness during my imprisonment at Jaunpur, and because of 
that I advise you to go back to your capital after concluding peace 
with Sultan Bahlul. The territory cast of the Ganges should be under 
your control; that on the west should belong to Sultan Bahlul.’ Tin's 
message formed the basis of a treaty and hostilities were suspended. 
Putting his trust in the treaty, Sultan Ilusain returned to Jaunpur and 
left considerable equipment and stores to follow him. Bahlul went 
back on his plighted word; and as soon as Husain was away, he 
started plundering his baggage. He even pursued the Sharqi army 
and captured the Malika-i Jahan along with a number of important 
nobles, including the wazir, Qutlugh Khan (Qazi Samauddin), and 
Buddhu, the naib-i arz. Shamsabad, Kampil, Patiali, Koil, Sakit and 
Jalali were annexed to the sultanat of Delhi. Ilusain turned back and 
challenged the Delhi forces at a place 25 near Rapri, but was defeated. 
Under the circumstances he had no alternative but to recognize 
Bahlul’s authority over the parganas he bad occupied after the treaty. 

Ilusain could not reconcile himself to the loss of these parganas, 
and he marched again in 884/1479. In a battle fought near Sonliar, 26 
Bahlul defeated him again. Sultan Ilusain retreated to Bapri, but lie 
was chased by Bahlul and another defeat was inflicted upon him. 
While crossing the Jumna, he suffered great losses. 

Bahlul then turned his attention towards Etawah and expelled 
Ibrahim Khan, brother of Husain Sharqi, from there. lie assigned 
Etawah to a son of Mubarak Khan Nuliani. Later on, the Lodi Sultan 
marched to Kalpi. Since the Jumna prevented the two armies from 
coming into direct conflict, skirmishes went on for a long time. The 
help of Rai Tilokchand of Baksar 27 facilitated Bahlul’s task. He 
showed him a ford by which Bahlul’s army. crossed the river, anti 
made a surprise attack on the Sharqi forces. Sultan Husain was 
defeated and his ormv was scattered. Bahlul pursued him up to 
Jaunpur, from where he fled to Kanauj. On being chased by Bahlul, 
he left Kanauj and reached the banks of the riser Ramganga. Here 
Bahlul inflicted another defeat upon him. 

Balduls victories emboldened him and he made up his mind to 
annex Jaunpur and liquidate the Sharqi kingdom. Husain had to seek 

£3 Tabaqat - f Akbari giscs tin's place as Arammabjor. 

A villa?*- In Oali district, see District Caz. UP. XII. 222-21. 

27 It standi on tbe left bank of the river Canges and is .04 miles south-east of 
Unao. 
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shelter in Bihar. Bahlul pul Barbek Shah in charge of Jaunpur and 
allowed him llie use of the canopy and durbash . 28 

Sultan Husain refused to accept any defeat as final. lie inarched 
at the head of an army against the Lodi governor of Jaunpur. The 
nobles failed to put up a defence against him, and on assurance of 
safe conduct Barbek retreated to Mijhanli.29 Bahlul marched again 
to Jaunpur and recaptured it and reinstated Barbek Shah. To conso- 
lidate the position of Barbek, Bahlul Julie garrisoned and fortified 
Jaunpur. 

Bahlul then turned his attention to annexing and garrisoning the 
areas of Slump influence. He captured Kalpi and assigned it to his 
grandson, Azam Ilumayun. Next he marched to Dholpur. The Rai 
submitted and presented a few mans of gold. The governor of Bari, 30 
Iqbal Khan, also submitted. 

A T T ACK O X M A L W A 

These victories came in such quick succession that Bahlul’s 
ambition of extending his authority further became shaiper and he 
turned to Mahva, where Ghiyasuddin Khalji (873-906/1469-1501) was 
sunk in debauchery and pleasures. Bahlul ravaged Alhanpur 31 in 
the territory of Malwa. The Khalji Sultan ordered the governor of 
Chandcri to march against Bahlul with the armies of Bhilsa and 
Saranpur. Bahlul found himself outnumbered and beat a hasty retreat 
to Delhi. The army of Malwa chased him and obliged him to purchase 
peace by sending gifts, etc. Slier Khan, the governor of Chanderi, 
rebuilt the city of Alhanpur. 32 

DIVISION OF KINGDOM 

Some lime after the overthrow of Tatar Khan in 1485, Bahlul, 
divided his kingdom among his sons and his Afghan kinsmen. Barbek 
Shah got Jaunpur; Kara and Manikpur were assigned to Mubarak 
Khan Nuhani. Shaikh Muhammad Qurban Farmuli (Kala Pahar) got 
Bahraich; Azam Humayun got Lucknow and Kalpi, while Khan-i 
Jahan Lodi was given Badaun. Nizam Khan got the Punjab and 
portions of the Doab. It is difficult to determine whether this division 

28 Yadgar, 16. 

29 It lies on the left bank of the Little Gandak in district Gorakhpur. District Gaz. 
UP, XXXI, 297. 

30 Headquarters of the district of the same name, 19 miles west of Dholpur, and 
45 miles south-west of Agra. 

31 Headquarters of a pargana of the same name in Ranthambhor sarfcar. .Sec 
A'in-i Akbctri. 

32 Tabuqat-i Akbari , III, 352, 



was inspired by respect for Afghan tribal traditions or was tho out- 
come of his political experience, which pointed to consolidation of 
power in small units. 

CONFLICT WITH KASHMIR 

In the struggle for succession between Sultan Hasan (1472-8-1) of 
Kashmir and his uncle, Bahrain Khan, Bahlul had probably instructed 
the governor of the Punjab to help the latter. 33 Bahrain was, however, 
defeated at Dulipura and was soon afterwards blinded and killed. 
Sultan Hasan then sent an army under Malik Tazi Bhatt to invade the 
Punjab. Tatar Khan Lodi, the governor of the Punjab, inflicted a 
defeat on him and recaptured Sialkot also. 

On Hasan Shah’s death, his son, Muhammad Shah, who was 
a minor, was raised to the throne. During his minority some 
nobles assassinated the regent, Saiy\id Hasan. A son of Saiyyid 
Hasan, Saiyyid Muhammad, prepared himself for retaliatory action 
but circumstances did not favour him. He sought the help of 
Tatar Khan Lodi, who sent a big army to attack Srinagar in 1484. 
This army was defeated and dispersed by Rai Ilans, the chief of 
Bhimbar. 

NIZAM KIIAN SENT AGAINST TATAR KHAN 

Sometime in 1485 Bahlul sent Nizam Khan (future Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi) against Tatar Khan Yusuf Khail, the mtiqla of all the 
saikars to the west of Delhi — Sirhind, Ilisar-Firuzah, Samana, Lahore 
and Dipalpur. Tatar’s military strength was considerable; he had 
fifteen thousand mounted soldiers in his army. Military' strength and 
financial resources bred a seditious attitude in liim and lie not only 
occupied some parganas of the Jthalsa land but also dismissed the 
olficers appointed by Bahlul. Bahlul sent Nizam Khan along nidi 
Umar Khan Sarwani, Mian Sa'id Farmuli, Nasir Khan Nuhani, Darya 
Khan Nuhani and other distinguished nobles of the period to chastise 
Tatar Khan. In a battle fought near Ambala, Tatar Khan, despite his 
brave resistance, was defeated and slain."* 

HEATH or OAIILUL, HIS CHARACTER AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

In 148S Sultan Bablnl marched to Hisar-Firuzah, Gwalior and 
Etawah. The Baja of Gwalior, Man Singh Tonwar, made a present of 
eighty lakhs of iankai. Bahlul removed from Etawah the Chauhan 

31 //<£(.. II. 4 IS. But %cc also tho chapter on Kashmir in thit volt»mo (Sect. I. 
passage on Sultan Hasan Shah). 

31 H'dij'dM ifushtaqt, & 9b-10a. 
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chief, Sakta Singh, who had been in charge of the town since its 
capture from Husain Shah Siiarqi and assigned it to Rai Dadu. 
While on his .way back to Delhi, Sultan Balilul fell ill on account of 
a heat-stroke, and died on 13 Shaban 894/12 July 1489 at Milauli, 
where he had encamped during his illness. 

A posthumous child, brought up under the protection of his 
uncle, Bahlul was destined to carve out his future by sheer dint of 
merit. He started his career as governor of Sirhind and ended it at 
the ripe old age of eighty as the Sultan of Delhi, whose authority 
extended from the Punjab to the frontiers of Bihar and embraced 
important cities like Delhi, Badaun, Baran, Sambhal, Rapri, Kampil 
and Patiali. A part of Rajasthan was also under him and the rulers 
of Gwalior, Dholpur and Bari paid tribute to him. It was a great 
achievement in an age when centrifugal tendencies were the order 
of the day, and a mad race for political power had created widespread 
political confusion and chaos. 

Bahlul had the clear vision of a political realist and a dogged 
tenacity of purpose which guided his activities all through. For him 
the end justified the means and lie never hesitated to have recourse 
to chicanery, treachery or fraud, if it suited his purpose. In his deal- 
ings with Husain Sharqi, the rulers of Malwa and Hamid Khan, he 
employed foul means to realize his objectives. He did not hesitate in 
bribing Darya Khan Lodi on the battle-field of Narela. He was, 
however, not devoid of chivalrous sentiments. He displayed typical 
Afghan chivalry when he sent the wife of the defeated Sharqi ruler 
back to her husband with all dignity and respect. 

Bahlul ruled for more than thirty-eight years — the longest period 
during which any Sultan had held the sceptre of Delhi. This was, in 
itself, a great achievement considering the general political climate 
of the country. From the time of the later Tughluqs there- had been 
a persistent tendency towards decentralization; and from die provin- 
cial governors down to the local zamindars everyone- was eager to 
grab at power and to defy the centre. Bahlul handled the situation 
with great tact. Afghan military strength was exploited by him to the 
full in dealing with his adversaries, but he did not surrender his royal 
authority to them, though he made a display of profound respect for 
Afghan sentiments. 

Two major problems confronted Balilul — the Sharqis of Jaunpur 
and the Rajput chiefs of the Doab — and he succeeded in 
dealing effectively with both of them. The Sharqi power was com- 
pletely shattered by him while the Rajput chieftains were also 
humbled. ‘The effacement of the Rajput dynasties which had raised 
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their head in the last quarter of the 14th century in the middle and 
lower Doab was primarily the work of Bahlul, achieved by his 
generalship and fraternization with the Afghans.' 33 

Since liis energies were mostly devoted to military affairs, Bahlul 
could not make any experiments in the sphere of civil administration. 
Nothing original emanated from his mind. He simply continued the 
administrative institutions of the Delhi sultanat as he had inherited 
them from his Saiyyid predecessors. His only contribution, as the 
author of the Tabaqat-i Akbari has pointed out, was to appoint his 
own officers 33 where he found the administration in the hands of 
undesirable officers of the previous regimes. One very important 
measure of Bahlul, which has perpetuated his name in the numis- 
matic historv of the Delhi sultanat, was the introduction of the coin, 
named BahiitU, which remained the medium of exchange for com- 
modities till the time of Akbar. 

Bahlul had a very affable personality, just and generous, simple 
and unostentatious, lie got up early in the morning and attended to 
the business of the state till about midday. According to Abdulla, he 
personally heard the petitions of the people and did not leave this 
work to liis amirs or wazirs.37 From noon till the night-prayer (isha) 
he either remained in the company of the ulama, or spent his time 
in reading the Quran or offering congregational prayers. After offer- 
ing the night-prayers, he went to his haram and remained there for 
some time. Then lie retired to his khiheat khana (private chamber). 
He was very punctilious in performing his religious duties and had 
considerable regard for the ulama and the divines; but he was singu- 
larly free from the fanaticism which characterized the activities of 
his son, Sikandar Lodi. lie enjoyed the confidence of a very large 
number of Rajput and other Hindu zamindars and entrusted res- 
ponsible posts to them. Rai Karan, Rai Pratap, Rai Bir Singh, Rai 
Tilokehand and Rai Dhandhu were some of his trusted chiefs. 

Bahlul’s despotism was tempered by Afghan traditions of tribal 
equality. The author of the Tartkh-i Dautli remarks about him ; 

'He was a simple and unostentatious king. lie removed the darbawt 
from the gate when he took his meals; whoever came to him (at 
that time) took his meal with him. He did not sit on the throne 
in the majlis and forbade the amirs from standing. In the Darbar-i 
‘Am (Public Audience) also he did not sit on a throne. He used 
a small carpet. In his far maw: he addressed the amirs as tnasnad-i 

,35 Nirodbbusan Bov, XimaluJlah’s IJktorj of the Afghani, Zt 5. 

; S3 Tabaqat-i Atbai, I. 310-12. 

37 Tar&hA Da'udl, 10. . 
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all. If by chance any amir was offended, he tried his best to 
placate him. He would go to his house, take off his sword from 
his waist-belt and place it before him and apologize saying: “If 
you do not consider me worthy of kingship, you appoint some one 
else to this job and give me some other assignment”/ 33 

The following practices of his particularly struck the imagination 
of contemporaries as well as posterity: 

(1) When ho captured the treasures of the kings of Delhi, he 
distributed the spoils among his soldiers and took for himself only 
a proportionate share. 39 Whether this principle of distribution was 
applied to all booties that fell to his lot in his long military career is 
not clear. Dr. Halim’s observation that ‘he distributed the booties of 
war among his soldiers, and like the “Pious Caliphs”, preferred to take 
an equal share with them’-* 0 lacks confirmation by early authorities and 
seems to be a generalization only from the measures adopted with 
reference to the treasures of Delhi. Maybe that he resorted to this 
equal distribution to win the confidence of the soldiery soon after 
his occupation of the throne of Delhi. 

(2) He did not maintain any personal guards.41 While this could 
have been in conformity with Afghan traditions, it shows his confidence 
in himself and his popularity. 43 Sikandar had to appoint a special 
guard for his protection at night. 

(3) His food was not prepared in his palace but was sent, in 
rotation, by the nobles. Ferishta says : ‘His food was not prepared at 
home nor did lie ride a horse from the royal stables. Every day one 
of the nobles sent him his meal and similarly at the time of riding, 
one of them supplied him with a mount/ 43 If he actually followed 
this practice, it must have been intended to give a sense of participa- 
tion in the administration to his Afghan nobles. Abdulla says that he 
used to remark: ‘It is enough if my name is associated with the 
kingdom/ 

(4) Mushtaqi says : ‘He did not sit on the throne in die presence 

38 ibid., ll. 

39 Ferishta, 1179. The author of the Tarikh-l Da’udl says (11) that whatever came 
to him — wealth, property or new parganas — he distributed amongst the soldiers and 
did not retain anything for hinlself. He did not accumulate any treasures. 

40 A. Halim, History of the Lodis, 52. 

41 WaqCat-i Mushtaqi. 

42 Only in a palace without a guard could the following incident, as recorded by 
Mushtaqi, take place: ‘A mull a went to Bahlul’s private chamber. The Sultan was 
just proceeding to the bath-room; the mulls caught hold of the Sultan’s loin cloth 
and asked him to listen to his request and grant ft.’ Waqi'at-i Mushtaqi. 

43 Ferishta, I, 
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of the nobles and forbade them to stand. All used to sit together on 
fine carpets and (the Sultan) called everyone mnsnad-i a'U. lie held 
the darbar every day and sat on the carpet. Some of the nobles were 
ordered to stand. All did not sit in the assembly .’44 

The government of Bahlul was based and carried on in the spirit 
of a biiadari (clan). Sikandar Lodi was correct when he told the 
nobles in 1494 on the eve of his struggle with the Sharqi Sultan: 
‘You discharged during the reign of the late Sultan Bahlul what was 
haqq-i biradari (obligations of the clan).* 45 


44 WeqCd’i 3f tfshtaqi, 1. &4-b. 

45 Ibid., {. 12b. 
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ACCESSION 

Soon after the death of Sultan Bahlul Lodi, the nobles met at 
Milauli, a village 15 miles north of Salcti, in order to discuss the ques- 
tion of his successor. There were three groups among them support- 
ting the three princes in the field— Nizam Khan, Barbek Shah and 
Azam Humayun. Nizam Khan’s mother, who was the daughter of a 
Hindu goldsmith, vigorously pleaded the case of her son and held 
out the promise of good treatment to the noblesd Isa Khan Lodi, who 
was backing up the candidature of Barbek Shah, rebutted her, 
declaring that the grandson of a goldsmith had nothing to do with 
the throne. This direct insult of a wife of the deceased Sultan pro- 
vided Khan-i Khanan Farmuli until an excuse to question the 
propriety of such remarks. Isa Khan snubbed him saying : 'You are a 
servant and have nothing to do with the affairs of royal relations. 
Khan-i Khanan Farmuli felt insulted and in great anger he declared 
his allegiance to Nizam Khan and left the meeting. He collected 
together his supporters and carried the bier of Sultan Bahlul to Delhi. 
The two other groups remained quarrelling without arriving at any 
decision. 

In the meantime Nizam Khan had been summoned to the camp 
by his mother and Umar Khan Sarwani, the wazir. Before leaving 
Delhi, Nizam Khan visited Shaikh Samauddin, a distinguished 
Suhrwardi saint of Delhi, and sought his blessings in an interesting 
manner. He submitted to the Shaikh : ‘O Shaikh ! I desire to study 
orthography and prosody with you ! ’ The Shaikh replied : ‘Recite : 
May God render thee fortunate in both the worlds.’ Nizam Khan 
requested the Shaikh to repeat the formulae three times, and then 
taking it as a happy omen and a blessing from the Shaikh, he went 
to assume the reins of government. 1 2 He joined the funeral procession 
of Sultan Bahlul at Jalali, sent the bier to Delhi 3 4 and crowned himself 
on Friday, 17 Shahan 894/ 16 July 1489. The coronation took place 
on the bank of the Kali Nadi, on a mound which was once a hunting 
pavilion of Firuz Shah Tughluq and was known as Kaushak-i FiruzA 

Soon after his accession, Sultan Sikandar proceeded to Delhi. The 

1 Ferishta, I, 179. 

2 Taiikh-i Da'tidi, 34; Yadgar, Tarikh-i Shahi, 34. 

3 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 314. 

4 Ibid., I, 314; Ferishta, I, 179. 
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rrlost formidable task before him was to induce the Afghan nobles 
to accept his authority and to force his relations to submit. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST ALAM KHAN LODI, ISA KIIAN LODI 
AND BARBEK SHAH 

Sikandar first marched towards Rapri, where his brother, Alam 
Khan Lodi, had joined Azam Humayun. He besieged the forts of 
Rapri and Chandwar. Alam Khan fled to Patiali and sought the 
protection of Isa Khan Lodi. Rapri could not stand a siege and 
had to surrender. It was assigned to Khan-i Khanan Lodi. The Sultan 
then marched towards Etawah, where it took him several months to 
finally subjugate the area. Alam Khan surrendered and Sikandar not 
only pardoned him but placed Etawah also in his charge. 

The next important noble to be dealt with was Isa Khan Lodi, 
who was living at Patiali. Isa Khan Lodi was defeated in battle and 
died soon afterwards of a wound which lie had received in the 
engagement. Sikandar entrusted Patiali to Rai Gancsh, who had 
deserted Barbck Shah and joined him. 

Sikandar next deputed Ismail Khan Nuliani to contact hts brother, 
Barbek, and demand from him the acceptance of Sikandar’s suzerainty 
and the recitation of the Khutba in his name. Barbek declined and 
Sikandar marched in person against him. The two armies came face 
to face at Kanauj. Shaikh Muhammad Qurbnn, better known as Kala 
Pahar, who was the commander of Barbck’s forces, was captured. 
Sikandar was, however, not inclined towards a stem policy at this 
stage. He forgave Kala Pahar and showed him kindness and consi- 
deration. Kala Pahar then threw about his weight in favour of Sikandar 
and fought Barbek and defeated him. Barbek fled to Badaun but he 
was chased and had ultimately to surrender. Sikandar, who was eager 
to win over rather than crush his rivals and enemies, extended the 
same benevolent treatment to Barbek and placed him again on the 
throne of Jaunpur. It was a wise and diplomatic step, calculated to 
satisfy the ambition of bis rival-brother and also to create a situation 
iu which Husain Sharqi's return to power would become difficult, if 
not impossible. To ensure that Barbek did not throw off the yoke of 
Delhi, Sikandar took steps to consolidate his position in Jaunpur. He 
assigned a number of parganas there to his trusted nobles,® thus 
creating an effective check on the ambitions of Barbek. 

The only important member of the royal family who was now 
opposed to his authority was Azam Humayun Lodi. Sikandar marched 
against him, and having defeated and overthrown him, entrusted Kalpi 

5 Ibid., I, 316. 
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to Mahmud Khan Lodi. This was probably the first occasion on which 
Sikandar did not confirm a rebel in his territory. Probably lie did not 
consider Azam Humayun Lodi fit enough to hold Kalpi, one of the 
sensitive areas of his empire. 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST TATAR KHAN LODI AND 
SULTAN ASIIRAF 

Having consolidated his position at Kalpi, Sikandar proceeded 
against Tatar Khan Lodi, the governor of Jaithra. 6 The governor 
submitted and the Sultan confirmed him in his area. 

The Sultan next turned his attention towards Bavana. Sultan 
Ashraf, its chief, exercised independent authoritv over his. territory. 
His father, Sultan Ahmad Jilwani, had owed allegiance to Sultan 
Husain of Jaunpur, but when the kingdom of Jaunpur passed through 
a period of crisis and Sultan Husain suffered one defeat after another 
at the hands of Bahlul, Sultan Ahmad Jilwani became independent 
to all intents and purposes. Sikandar deemed it an essential part of 
his scheme of integrating the Sharqi kingdom to the empire of Delhi 
to liquidate all such former vassals of the Sharqis. He made a proposal 
to Ahmad Jilwani that he would assign Jalesar, Chandwar, Marahra 
and Sakit to him, if he surrendered Bavana. Jilwani at first accepted 
the proposal and expressed his willingness to deliver the keys of the 
fort to Umar Khan Sarwani, but on second thoughts he decided to 
resist. Sikandar ordered the siege of Agra, which was under Ilaibat 
Khan Jilwani, who owed allegiance to Sultan Ashraf, and then pro- 
ceeded towards Bavana. Sultan Ashraf was forced to capitulate and 
Bavana was annexed to the kingdom of Delhi in 897/1491. Sikandar 
assigned Bayana to Khan-i Khan an Farmuli and returned to Delhi. 

ATTACK ON JAUNPUR 13 Y THE B.ACIIGOTI RAJPUTS 

A couple of days after his arrival in Delhi, Sikandar was going 
out to play chaugan when he received reports about the attack of 
the Bachgoti 7 Rajputs, under Juga, on Jaunpur. A huge army of one 
hundred thousand soldiers, both mounted and footmen, had marched 
against Jaunpur. Mubarak Khan Nuhani was captured by the invaders 
while trving to cross the Ganges and was put in the custody of Rai 
Bhid of Bhattah (Rewa). Slier Khan, brother of Mubarak Khan 

6 Jaithra is a village in Aligarh tehsil of Etah, 3 miles from Etah. UP Dial. 
Gazetteer, XII, 174. 

7 Originally a tribe of the Mainpuri Chauhans, the Bachgotis lived on the borders 
of Jaunpur and Gorakhpur and were known for their contumacy and turbulence. See 
Elliot, Memoirs of the Races of the North-West Provinces, I, 47. 
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(Nuhant), was killed In battle. Finding the situation beyond control, 
Barbek Shah fled to Darya bad and joined Kala Pahar. 

On receipt of this report, Sikandar ordered immediate mobilization. 
He did not visit his palace but took his meals in the camp and spent 
all his time in military preparations. In 897/1491 he marched towards 
Jaunpur. Barbek Shah joined him at Dalmau. 8 Rai Bind was alarmed 
at the approach of the Sultan and he set free Mubarak Khan Nuliani. 
The Sultan pushed ahead and at KathgarhO he pounced upon the 
army of Juga. According to Abdulla and Ahmad Yadgar, the Sultan’s 
main army was coming behind him and he had only five hundred 
mounted soldiers with him. The army of Juga comprised of 15,000 
cavalry and 200,000 infantry. Juga fled from the battle-field without 
risking an encounter. Sikandar carried fire and sword into the army 
of Juga and caused heavy losses in men and material. Juga first went 
to the fort of Jaund and then sought shelter with Sultan Husain 
Sharqi. Sikandar wrote a polite and conciliatory letter to Sultan Husain 
and asked him to surrender Juga. The Sharqi ruler replied in an 
extremely contemptuous and arrogant strain and Sikandar was left 
with no alternative but to strike. Sultan Husain came out of the fort 
and took the initiative himself. Sikandar personally led the army and 
defeated Husain, who fled to Bihar. 

Sikandar then proceeded to Jaunpur and again placed Barbek Shah 
on the throne of Jaunpur. But soon afterwards he came to know about 
Barbek’s expulsion by the zamindars of the area. Sikandar sent Kala 
Pahar and Azam Humayun Sarwani to Jaunpur and ordered them to 
seize Barbek Shall, as he had proved his utter incompetence in dealing 
with the situation. Sikandar himself attacked Chunar.lO The nobles of 
Husain Sharqi shut themselves up in the fort. Sikandar did not press 
the siege as he knew that the fort was almost impregnable. 

From Chunar Sikandar proceeded to Kantat.H included in the 
territory of Rewa (Bhattah). Rai Bhid hastened to surrender and 
submit. Sikandar then marched towards AraiR2 and from there to 
Dalmau. At Dalmau he married the widow of Shcr Khan Niihani, who 
had been killed in the Bachgoti revolt. She was a very charming and 
accomplished lady.* 8 

8 A town on the banlcs of the Ganges In the Rae Bareli district. 

0 A small village in the Dalmau pargana, UP District Gazetteer, XXXIX. 137. 

10 In Mirzapur district, UP, on the right hanlc of the Ganges. 

11 Situated at the confluence of the Ujla and the Ganges and within the municipal 
limits of Mirzapur. See NWP District Gazetteer, 1884, XIV, 195. 

12 Opposite the Allahabad fort, on the right bank of the Jumna at Its confluence 
with the Ganges. Imperial Gazetteer, X, 332-33. 

13 IsTmatullah, I. 180. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST R A I B H I 0 

Though Rai Bhid had submitted to Sikandar, yet he was so nervous 
that he fled to Rewa, leaving behind all his valuables at Kantat. 
Sikandar sent all this property to him, but later on, when he was 
convinced that the Rai had definitely pro-Sharqi feelings, he marched 
against him in 900/1494. The Rai’s son, Bir Singh, was defeated in 
battle. The Rai himself fled towards Sarkutch. Sikandar chased him 
but the Rai died in the wav. 

j 

Sikandar then proceeded to Phapund, but famine and inundations 
destroyed his considerable army 14 and he foimd himself in an 
extremely difficult position. He returned to Jaunpur in order to 
reorganize and replenish his troops. 

I'N V A S I O N OF IIUSAIN SIIARQI 

This was an ideal opportunity for Husain Sharqi to strike at the 
Lodi Sultan. The Hindu zamindars of the locality, who still had 
sympathy with the displaced ruler of Jaunpur, persuaded him to 
come out of his refuge in Bihar. Husain collected an army and moved 
forward to strike at Sikandar. Sikandar reacted to it immediately by 
crossing the Kantat ford of the Ganges and reaching Banaras. The 
two armies clashed at a place some 36 miles from Banaras. Husain 
Sharqi met a disastrous defeat and hastily fled to Bihar. 

Sikandar pursued his defeated adversary, who fled from pillar to 
post in search of shelter. Leaving Malik Kandu in Bihar, he went to 
Colgong in the Bliagalpur district of Bihar, which was then under the 
ruler of Bengal. 

Sikandar left Mahabat Khan Lodi in Bihar and proceeded to 
Durweshpur.15 The Raja of Tirliut also submitted and the Sultan 
entrusted the collection of revenues from the Raja to Mubarak Khan. 
During his stay at Dunveshpur, the Sultan went to visit the tomb of 
Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Maneri. Later he marched against Sultan 
Alauddin of Bengal, because lie had given protection to Husain 
Sharqi. Further, the ruler of Bengal had also sent. a reconnaisance 
party under his son, Daniyal, in order to watch the activities of 
Sikandar, who was throwing his tentacles towards Bengal after having 
established himself in Bihar. 

It was at Barh, a town in the Patna district of Bihar, that the forces 
of Sultan Alauddin of Bengal, under the command of Daniyal, met the 
forces of Sikandar Lodi, under the command of Mahmud Khan Lodi 
and Mubarak Khan Nuhani. Ultimately terms of peace were negotiated 

14 Kbairuddin, Jaunpur Nairn. 

15 In Sherpur tehsil of Patna district. 



between them and it was agreed that — (a) Sultan Alauddin would not 
give asvlum to the enemies of Sikandar Lodi; (b) no encroachment 
would be made by cither ruler on the territory of the other; and 
(c) Sultan Alauddin would recognize Sultan Sikandar’s authority over 
Bihar, Tirbut, Saran sarkars and other territories conquered by him. 

On his return from the Bengal campaign, Sikandar gave Saran to 
his soldiers in jagirs and came to Jaunpur. During his stay of six 
months at Jaunpur Sikandar applied himself to destroying all Sharqi 
monuments, palaces, gardens, etc. lie would have even demolished 
the mosques ouilt by the Sharqi sultans, but the ulama dissuaded 
him from this vandalism. I 0 

INVASION OF R E W A AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ARRANGEMENTS AT JAUNT UR 

In 904/1498 Sikandar Lodi attacked Rcwa (Bhattah) a second 
time. He was bitterly incensed at the invitation sent by the ruler of 
Rcwa to Sultan Husain Sliarqi to attack Lodi territory. Sikandar 
besieged the fort of Bandhogarh. 17 lie, however, could not capture 
it and, irritated at his failure, devastated the region lie passed through. 

From Bandhogarh Sikandar proceeded to Jaunpur and looked 
after its administrative arrangements, particularly its financial affairs. 
Mubarak Khan Lodi Mochi Khail, the governor of Jaunpur, was taken 
to task for embezzlement and mismanagement of funds. The Sultan 
showed such strictness in dealing with him that some of the nobles 
resented it. 

COUP AGAINST THE SULTAN 

Having set the affairs of Jaunpur in order, Sikandar proceeded to 
Samblial and stayed there for four years (905-909/1499-1501). During 
this period some discontented elements Joined hands to organize a 
■coup. Twenty-two nobles, operating in different parts of the kingdom, 
planned to depose him and raise Fath Khan to the throne. The prince, 
however, divulged the secret to his mother and to his spiritual master, 
Shaikh Tahir, who insisted on the matter being brought to the 
knowledge of the Sultan. Asghar Khan, the governor of Delhi, Sa'id 
Khan Sarwani, Tatar Khan, Mahmud Shah and others were either 
executed or deported for complicity in the conspiracy. Some of the 
disgruntled nobles went to Gwalior and from there proceeded to 
Gujarat. 

18 This story of the Sultan’s sandalism in Jaunpur Is basic] on traditions, which 
the compilers of the District Gazetteers found Coating down the stream of time. 

17 An old fort 80 miles south of ltcwa town, Imperial Gazctt., VI, 339. 
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CAMPAIGNS AGAINST GWALIOR, 

DIIOLPUR AND MANDRIL 

In 90//1501 Raja Man Singh of Gwalior sent a eunuch, Nihal, to 
Sultan Sikandar with presents and professions of friendship. The 
eunuch failed in his mission, and the relations between Delhi and 
Gwalior became further strained. 

The Rai of Dholpur was suspected of having incited the rebels 
who had dislodged Imadul Mulk, the governor of Bayana. Sikandar 
assigned Bayana to Kliwaja Khan, and ordered Alam Khan, governor 
of Mewat, and Khan-i Klianan Lohari, governor of Rapri, to join 
Kliwaja Khan in his operations against Dholpur. Rai Manik Deva 
put up a, determined defence and killed Kliwaja Babban,lS a veteran 
soldier. Thereupon Sikandar marched in person against Manik Deva. 
He reached Dholpur on 6 Ramazan 906/25 March 1501. The Rai 
grew panicky and fled to Gwalior. Dholpur was occupied and the 
Lodi army not only pillaged and plundered it but even uprooted the 
the gardens. Adam Khan was put in charge of the fort of Dholpur. 

Sikandar next marched against Gwalior. Apart from the failure of 
Nihal’s mission, the protection given by the Rai of Gwalior to certain 
rebels and also to Rai Manik Deva had irritated the Sultan. For two 
months he encamped on the bank of the Asi (Asan), a lake near 
Gwalior. Ultimately the Rai sued for peace (909/1503). He expelled 
Sa‘id Khan, Babu Khan, Rai Ganesli (the Chauhan chief of Patiali) 
and sent his son, Bikramajit, as a hostage. The Sultan was pleased at 
this gesture; he honoured the prince and later on even returned 
Dholpur to Manik Deva. 

In 910/1504 Sikandar marched against Mandril, 19 and besieged 
it. The garrison, however, surrendered the fort. Sikandar destroyed 
the temples of Mandril, built mosques in their place and plundered 
the land. The fort was entrusted to Mian Makan and Mujahid Khan. 

FOUNDATION OF T II E CITY OF AGRA 

In 911/1506 Sikandar Lodi founded the city of Agra. The site for 
the new city was selected after considerable search and deliberation. 
A commission of several sagacious and experienced men sailed on 
boats from Delhi and examined the area on both sides of the banks 
of the Jumna. The Sultan then himself went on a boat to see the site, 
lie embarked on a boat’, writes Ni'matullah, and sailed, enjoying 
fully the journey and hunting on the way, until he reached the place 
(selected by the commission) and liked the elevation of the area for 

18 Tabaqat-i Ahbari , I, 324. 

19 A tehsil town 62 miles west of Gwalior on the right bank of the Parbati river. 
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purposes of habitation. lie ashed the captain of the crew, Nayak, who 
piloted his boat : “Which of these two elevations is better suited for 
(our purposes)?” Nayak replied : “That one in the foreground (ng-i 
rah) is better.” The Sultan smiled and said: “The name of this city 
will also be Agra.” ’20 The site selected by the Sultan was in the 
villages of Bashi and Poiya in the pargana of Deoli, and 9 parganas 
out of a total of 52 from the sarkar of Bayana were included in it. 21 

THE GWALIOR CAMPAIGN 

In 911/1506 Sikandar Lodi again marched towards Gwalior. The 
commissariat arrangements having broken down, the advance-guard 
of the Delhi forces was attacked at Chatawar.22 The heroism of 
Awadh Khan and Ahmad Khan saved the situation, but Sikandar 
abandoned the idea of marching further and returned to Agra. Next 
year (in 912/1506) Imad Khan Farmuli and Mujahid Khan were sent 
to effect the conquest of the fort of Untgarh 23 which was regarded 
as the key to Gwalior. Later on Sikandar himself joined the advance- 
party and attacked the fort from all sides. The garrison put up a 
heroic defence, and when a breach was made in the wall of the fort, 
they desperately fought hand-to-hand and theh resistance continued 
even after the fort had been occupied. Mujahid was put in charge of 
the fort but was removed soon afterwards, when Sikandar came to 
know that he had accepted a bribe from the Rai of Untgarh for 
removing Muslims from the fort. The Sultan returned to Agra on 
27 Muharram 913/8 June 1507. The march of the army from Untgarh 
was made extremely difficult due to scarcity of water and a very large 
number of soldiers died of thirst. 

On 10 Muharram 915/30 April 1509 the Sultan marched upon 
Hatkant, a stronghold of the Bhadauria Rajputs. Police stations 
( thanas ) were established at different strategic places in order to keep 
a watch over the activities of the inhabitants of that area. 

In 916/1510 Shalizada Shihabuddin rebelled against his father, 
Sultan Nasiruddin of Malwa and fled to Sipri.2-1 Nasiruddin deprhed 
his erring son of his right to succeed and nominated his third son, 
Azam Ilumayun, as his heir. Shihabuddin approached Sikandar Lodi 
for protection and support. The Lodi ruler expressed his willingness 
to help him provided he ceded Chanderi to Sikandar. In Ztl Ilij 
916/March 1511 Sikandar Lodi sent his envoys with presents to 

20 Ni'nlatullab, I, 195.' 

21 Ibid., I. 193-96. 

22 Abul Fazl mentions It as a town in the Gwalior sarkar. 

23 tlntgarh ct Utgir is a tehsil in KamaulL 

24 In Chanderi. 
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Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat in order to placate him and ensure his 
neutrality in the event of conflict with Mahva. It was also the 
recognition of the independent status of Gujarat by the Sultan 
of Delhi— something which had been withheld by the Lodi Sultan 
so long. 

But before any concerted action could be planned by Sikandar 
and Shihabuddin, Sultan Nasiruddin of Mahva expired. The rebel- 
prince immediately altered his plan of action; he gave up the idea of 
going to Delhi and marched straight to Mandu. In his struggle 
with his brother he was, however, defeated. 

Azam Humayun who had ascended the throne of Mahva as Sultan 
Mahmud II was not destined to rule in peace. In 917/1510 his 
brother, Sahib Khan, effected a coup and ascended the throne as 
Sultan Muhammad. Sultan Mahmud II reached Chanderi and sought 
the help of its governor, Bahjat Khan, but Bahjat firmly replied that 
his loyalty was to the person who held Mandu. Mahmud II then turned 
to Sikandar for help. The latter demanded Chanderi in return for his 
help. Not waiting for this political bargain to mature, Mahmud II 
secured the help of Medini Rai and his powerful Rajput contingent, 
and occupied Mandu on 16 Shawwal 917/16 January 1512. 

Medini Rai’s ascendancy in Mahva led to the rebellions of Bahjat 
Khan, governor of Chanderi, of Sikandar Khan, governor of Siwas 
and Hindia, and of Mansur Khan in 918/1512. Medini Rai defeated 
Sikandar Khan but Bahjat 'appealed to Agra for help. ‘If you send an 
army’, he said, 'to place Sahib Khan on the throne, I will recite the 
Khutba and issue the coins in your name/ Sikandar was quick to res- 
pond and Sahib Khan was placed on the throne. But Bahjat went 
back on his promise and refused to recite the Khutha or issue the 
coins in the name of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. Sikandar avoided a con- 
flict and his army returned to Delhi in 919/1513. Unfavourable 
developments at Mandu, however, brought Sahib Khan to Sikandar 
Lodi. Disgusted with the overweening ambition of Medini Rai, 
Mahmud Khalji first planned his assassination, and when he failed in 
that attempt, he fled to Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat in 920/1514. 
Sikandar Lodi decided to act and sent an army for the conquest of 
Chanderi. It was occupied and Sahib Khan was installed there. 
Sikandar Lodi, however, appointed his own officers to carry on the 
administration of Chanderi. 

Taking full advantage of the situation prevailing in Mahva, 
Sikandar sought to extend his authority in that region. He occupied 
Sui Sopar 25 and assigned it to Abu Bakr Khan, brother of the 

25 Abul Fazl mentions Sui Sopar in the sarlcar of Ranthambbor. 



displaced governor, Ali Khan. In 923/1517 he marched towards fian- 
thamblior but could not conquer the fort. The governor of Rantham- 
bhor, however, accepted his overlordship. 

DEATH AND ESTIMATE 

Sikandar Lodi died of diphtheria or throat-cancer on 7 Ziqa'd 
923/21 November 1517. 

Endowed with a rare physical charm 26 and gilt of the gab, fond 
of poetry, music and good cheer, 27 Sikandar Lodi was in certain res- 
pects a very striking figure of medieval India. He gave a new orienta- 
tion to Afghan polity in India and considerably raised the stature and 
dignity of the office of the sultan. The Afghan nobility, despite its 
attachment to Afghan democratic traditions, was made to recognize 
the superior status of the monarch. He adopted several measures to 
emphasize the dignity and authority of the king: 

(1) While Bahlul used to sit on a carpet, Sikandar started sitting 
on a throne. There was no question of any noble sharing the seat 
with him. The Sultan was no longer primus inter pores. 

(2) In order to impress the superior position of the sultan on the 
minds of the nobles and the people, he laid down elaborate rules for 
the reception of royal farmans in the distant parts of the kingdom. 
The governors were required to meet the courier from the court at a 
distance of about six miles from their headquarters. The royal .mes- 
senger sat in a specially constructed pavilion and delivered the 
farman to the governor, who held it with great respect on his head 
and took it to the mosque to be read out from the pulpit. 26 

(3) The nobles were made to realize that they were servants of 
the sultan and that their position and power depended entirely on 
his good will and pleasure. Those who held jagirs were required to 
submit accounts regularly to the diwan-i wizarat. All cases of malver- 
sation, mismanagement, misbehaviour or corruption were sternly 
dealt with. 29 

(4) A highly efficient spy-system kept the sultan informed of all 
the developments in the kingdom and particularly of the activities of 

26 A mystic eccentric of Iiapri, Sliail.li Ilasan MajVub (for whom see, Alxlnl I1 J< 1 
Muhaddis, Akhband AVujar, 281), hail fallen in love with lam. See Waqfot-i 
Muihtaql {. 23b-2-Ja. 

27 TanUi-i Shah l, 49; TariJJi-i Da'tul!, 36-59. Mushtaqi sajs tlut he tool wane 
also secretly, Wor/faf, f, 3 Bj. 

28 W’aqiat-l Mushtaqi, f. 19a; Talxtqat-i AUxtri, I, 5JS. 

29 Mubaral Khan Lodi, governor of Jaunpur, was strictly dealt with in connec- 
tion with a charge of malversation. Talxtqat-i Akbarl, 1, 321. Asghar, a governor of 
Delhi, Mujahid Khan, Shams Khan and Others were punished for corruption and 
misconduct. 
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the nobles. 30 The Sultan himself went out incognito to have direct 
and intimate knowledge of the affairs of the kingdom. Surprised at 
his knowledge of even the clandestine activities of the people, the 
public, in its credulity, thought that some mysterious supernatural 
power kept him informed of all that happened in his territory. 

Sikandar was an able administrator, clear-headed in his analysis 
of situations and vigorous in the enforcement of his orders. He dis- 
played a great sense of responsibility in discharging the functions of 
his kingly office. It is reported that he worked from morning till late 
in the night. It was his daily routine that after the morning prayer 
and recitation of the Quran, 3 ! lie plunged into administrative affairs. 
His private audience began at night and it was at that time that he 
usually sent his orders to governors and communications to iulers. His 
meal was served at midnight. Some ulama, who were his close com- 
panions, sat bv his side but were not permitted to eat anything in his 
presence. The)- took their share of the royal dinner to their homes. 

Sikandar’s vigorous administration ensured peace and prosperity 
and guaranteed justice to the common man. All the highways of the 
empire were safe from bandits and robbers, and steps were taken to 
create a sense of security among the people. 

His judicial system was very efficiently organized under Mian 
Bhu’a. The Sultan himself considered and decided cases which were 
brought to him. Darya Khan Nuhani had to be present at the court 
from early morning till late in the night to receive petitions and 
inquire into grievances. 

All chroniclers refer to the prosperous and affluent condition of 
the kingdom during the time of Sikandar. Every morning the price 
schedule of the market was reported to him. The prices of essential 
commodities were generally cheap. ‘But we cannot shut our eyes’, 
writes Dr. S. A. Halim, ‘to the grim fact that cheapness was caused 
by the dearth of bullion and the absence of movement of goods and 
exchange of commodities, for no part of the kingdom touched the 
sea; and, secondly, corruption in the revenue department still persisted 
as is evidenced by the record of a conversation between Mian Bhu’a 
and the Sultan as to how to check corruption.’ 

Barring 1496, when there was failure of crops, the agricultural 
produce was generally good. The Sultan himself used to take keen 
personal interest in the development of agriculture. He abolished 

30 Even the private life of the nobles was reported to him. He knew how a noble, 
Bhikan Khan, had carried his bed into his room when it had started raining at night. 
Waqiat-i Mushiaqi, 15b. 

31 According to Tarikh-i Shahi (49) he recited three parts (paras) of the Quran 
standing after midnight prayers. 
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zakat (import duty) on grain 32 and introduced a measurement- 
standard known as gazz-i sikandari, which continued to prevail till 
the Mughal period. The rent-rolls prepared during his reign proved 
of immense value to his successors. ‘The statistical returns of Babur’s 
time’, remarks Edward Thomas, ‘were clearly based upon the old 
rent-rolls of that unacknowledged contributor to the efficiency of all 
later Indian revenue systems, Sikandar bin Bahlol. A single subdued 
confession in Babur’s table suffices to prove this/ 33 

Sikandar Lodi appreciated fully the necessity of organizing the 
army on the traditions of the early sultans of Delhi. He kept close 
contact with his soldiers, and it is said that he used to send two 
farmans every day to his army when it was on the march. The morn- 
ing jarman directed the army about the journey it had to cover 
during the day and the evening jarman told them about the place 
they had to encamp at night. 34 

Some of the philanthropic and charitable works of the Sultan 
particularly elicited the praise of the people. He had arrangements 
tor the daily distribution of cooked and uncooked food to poor people 
in the capital. Biannual, weekly and daily allowances and stipends 
were fixed for the poor and the destitute in his kingdom. 33 When he 
changed his clothes and beddings, they were sold and the money 
obtained was given away as dowry to oqihan girls. 33 

Sikandar Lodi undertook some measures with a view to checking 
immoral trends in society. lie prohibited the Bahraich processions, 37 
which were taken out in the month of Jeth (May-June) in memory of 
Salar Masud Ghazi, but had become an occasion for immoral practi- 
ces. He forbade also the visit of women to the shrines of saints 38 — 
an interdict originally issued by Firuz Shah Tughluq in view of the 
corruption that usually tarnished such gatherings, but which must 
have been disregarded after his death and needed fresh promulga- 
tion. Sikandar also checked the worship of Sitala, credulously believ- 
ed to be the goddess of small-pox. 39 

Sikandar’s contribution to art and culture was not negligible. He 
patronized men of letters, artists, poets, etc., and himself composed 
poetry under the nom de plume of Guhukhi. His munificence attracted 

32 Tabaqat- l-Afsbari, J, 320. 

33 Edward Thomas, The Revenue Resources of the Mugjud Empire, 3-4. 

34 Tarikh-i Da’udi. 

35 Tabaqat-t Akbari, 1, 336; Ferbhta, I, 186, WaqTat-i Mushtaqi, &■ 14a-b. 

36 Tankh-i Shahi, 49. 

37 Waqtai-l Mushtaqi, f. 15; Torikh-t Da’udi, 3S. 

38 Tarikh-i Da’udi, 33. 

39 Waqfat-i Mushtaqi, f. 15. 
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scholars from Arabia and Persia. 4 *) Seventy scholars sat every 
night by his cot and discussed academic and religious problems .41 It 
was at his invitation that two eminent philosophers — Shaikh Abdullah 
and Shaikh Azizullah — came to Delhi from Tulamba and strove to 
change tire pattern of Muslim education by introducing a greater 
portion of rational subjects in the curriculum of the day. 42 

It must, however, be mentioned that Sikandar Lodi was narrow- 
minded and fanatical in religious matters, and that his otherwise 
successful reign was marred by an intolerant religious attitude 
towards the non-Muslims. In his early years, when he was a prince, 
he was irritated at Maulana Abdullah Ajudhani, who had objected to 
his interference with a religious practice of the Hindus at Thaneswar, 
telling him boldly that Islam did not permit such interference. But 
when he ascended the throne, his iconoclastic zeal found an expres- 
sion in the destruction of the idols of the temple of Nagarkot, which 
he gave to butchers for weighing meat. While determining his moti- 
vations in following this religious policy, one cannot afford to ignore 
the fact that tradition holds him responsible for also destroying 
edifices of the Sharqi rulers at Jaunpur. Besides, it is a significant fact 
that during his regime the Hindus took to learning Persian 43 and 
were recruited in large numbers to different posts — a fact to which 
Shaikh Abdul Quddus Gangohi drew the attention of Babur. 44 


40 Aklibantl Akhyar, 220; Tarikh-i Da’udi, 36. 

41 Waqi'at-i Mushtaqi, ff. 49a-b. . . . 

42 For Sikandar’s respectful visits to Shaikh Abdullah, see Badauni. 3 lur.tak.Juout 

Tawarikh, I, 324. 

43 Ferishta, I, 187. 

44 Maktubat-i Quddusi, 337. 



IV. SULTAN IBRAHIM LODI (923-32/1517*26) 


ACCESSION 

After the death of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, his eldest son, Ibrahim, 
was raised to the throne on 8 Ziqa’d 923/22 November 1517. The 
nobles, however, did not like political power to be concentrated in 
the hands of one person, as had happened during the reign of 
Sikandar, and so they arranged for the division of the empire into two 
units: one under Ibrahim and the other under his younger brother, 
Jalal Khan. The countrv up to the border of the former kingdom of 
Jaunpur was to be under Ibrahim, while Jalal Khan was to govern 
the territory ruled over by the Share] is. A covenant was arrived at 
and the empire was accordingly divided. 

Jalal Khan then set off for Jaunpur to take charge of his share of 
the patrimony, but he stayed at Kalpi for a few days and wasted his 
time in pleasures and hunting. lie appointed Fath Khan, son of 
Azam Humavun Sarwani, as his wazir. 

The division of the kingdom had been agreed to solemnly bv the 
two brothers and, given the will to honour it, the plan would have 
worked well. But the arrival of Khan-i Jahan Lodi, the jagirdar of 
Rapri, at the court upset the arrangement. He told Sultan Ibrahim 
and the amirs that the division of the empire was ill-advised, and that 
the sooner it was abrogated, the better it would he in the interest of 
the Afghans. Notwithstanding the political wisdom of Khan-i Jahan 
Lodi’s advice, it was Machiavellian in spirit and was a flagrant breach 
of trust. Ibrahim was quick to respond to Khan-i Jahan Lodi’s advice 
as it was in consonance with his own ambitions. 

Once the abrogation of the treaty was decided upon, ways and 
means were explored to undo it. It was suggested that action was 
necessary before Jalal Khan had established himself at Jaunpur. A 
farman was, therefore, sent to Jalal, couched in extremely polite and 
persuasive language, asking him to return quickly to the court as his 
advice was urgently needed on an important matter. Haibat Khan 
Gvirgandaz, a shrewd man with considerable plausibility and power 
of persuasion, was sent to allure him into the net. But before Haibat 
could reach his destination, reports of the conspiracy had reached 
Jalal. Cautioned in time, he refused to be the victim of the treacher- 
ous game of the nobles. Ibrahim then sent a deputation consisting 
of nobles like Shaikhzada Sultan Muhammad (son of Shaikh 
Sa'id Farmuli), Malik Ismail (son of Malik Alaudclin Jihvani) and 
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Qazi Hamiduddin Hajib to undertake the mission in which Haibat 
Khan had failed. This deputation also could not persuade Jalal Khan 
to visit Agra. Ibrahim then decided to take some positive action 
against Jalal and paralyse him before he had consolidated his position 
at Jaunpur. 

In order to alienate the nobles of Jalal from him and to win them 
over to his side, Ibrahim sent a number of farmans to them with big 
presents and promises of future rewards. Each farman was sent 
through a confidential officer. Some of the eminent maliks of Jalal 
Klian, who had thirty to forty thousand soldiers under their com- 
mands — like Darva Klian Nuhani, hakim of the icilaijat of Bihar, Nash* 
Khan, jagirdar of Ghazipur, and Shaikhzada, the zahit of Awadh and 
Lucknow — deserted their master and joined Ibrahim. 

A second coronation was then celebrated bv Ibrahim on 15 Zil 
Hij 92-3/29 December 1517. Jagirs, robes of honour, posts and 
assignments were bestowed on nobles and officers on this occasion. 
This second coronation was, in fact, a public declaration of the abro- 
gation of the earlier arrangement and of Ibrahim’s claim to have 
sovereign rights over the areas formerly assigned to Jalal. 

CONFLICT WITH JALAL 

Jalal could hardly accept this position, which was a brazen-faced 
departure from the covenant arrived at between him and his brother. 
He started consolidating his position at Kalpi by increasing his mili- 
tary strength and by conciliating the local zamindars. He assumed 
the title of Sultan Jalaluddin and caused his name to be read in the 
Khutba and inscribed on the coins. As soon as he had stabilized his 
position, he marched towards Gwalior, where Azam Humayun Sarwani 
was besieging the fort and sent a message to him, saying: T regard 
you (Azam Humayun) as my father and ray uncle. You know that the 
fault is not mine. The treaty has been violated by Sultan Ibrahim. . . 
It is your duty, as an honest Musalman, to uphold and support the 
just cause.’ 1 Azam Humayun was moved by this message and decided 
to join Jalal. It was agreed upon between them that they would first 
reduce the ivilat/at of Jaunpur and clear it of all hostile nobles. So 
thev attacked the governor of Awadh, Sa‘id Klian, who fled towards 
Lucknow and wrote to Ibrahim about the attack. 

Ibrahim had to act now. As a safeguard against any emergency, 
he sent his imprisoned brothers — Ismail Khan, Husain Khan and 
Shaikh Daulat Khan— to ' the Ilansi fort, but provided all normal 
conveniences for them. On 24 Zil Hij 923/6 January 1518 he 

1 Ni'matullah, Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani, I, 236-37. 
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reached Bhongaon by forced nlarches and planned to attack Kanauj. 
On the way he received a report that Azam Humayun Sanvani and his 
son, Fath Khan, had deserted Jalal Khan and were coming to join him. 
Ibrahim sent his distinguished nobles to receive them and bestowed 
on each of them a special robe of honour and a dagger studded with 
jewels. 

The zamindars of Jartoli, a dependency of Koil, who were 
notorious for their contumacious activities, rebelled at this time and 
killed Umar Khan (son of Sikandar Khan Sur) in an encounter. Malik 
Qasim, the governor of Sambhal, marched against them and killed 
their ringleader. The rebellion was crushed. 

Many nobles of Jaunpur, like Sa'id Khan and Shaikhzada Farmuli, 
abandoned Jalal and joined Ibrahim Lodi. This considerably streng- 
thened his position. A huge army led by eminent Afghan nobles, like 
Azam Humayun Sarwani, Azam Humayun Lodi and Nasir Khan 
Nuhani, was then sent to deal with Jalal, who was encamped at Kalpi 
at that time. But before this force could reach Kalpi, Jalal marched 
at the head of an army comprising of thirty thousand cavalry and a 
number of elephants for an attack on Agra. Ni'amat Kliatun, the 
familv of Qutb Khan Lodi Imadul Mulk, Malik Badruddin Jilwani, 
and those connected with Jalal’s haratn were left in the fort of Kalpi. 
The army of Delhi besieged Kalpi and there was exchange of fire for 
some days. Eventually the fort of Kalpi was reduced and the city 
was plundered. An enormous booty fell into the hands of the forces 
of Delhi. 

Sultan Ibrahim sent an army under Malik Adam Kakar for the 
defence of Agra. When Jalal reached near Agra, he thought of 
ravaging the town in retaliation for the destruction of Kalpi bv the 
forces of Ibrahim. Malik Adam Kakar handled the situation with tact 
and succeeded in delaying Jalal’s onslaught against Agra. Then 
reinforcements arrived under Malik Ismail Jilwani, Kabir Khan Lodi 
and Bahadur Khan Nuhani. Malik Adam Kakar then decided upon 
firm action, but he preferred to make an overture for peace before 
adopting a tough line. He sent a message to Jalal saying that if h® 
surrendered his chair, aftab-gir, naubat, drums, sikka and other 
insignia of royalty and agreed to live as an ordinary malik, he would 
request Sultan Ibrahim to restore the jagir of Kalpi to him- Jalal 
agreed to these humiliating terms and surrendered these insignia to 
Malik Adam Kakar, who took them to Sultan Ibrahim at Etawah. 
Ibrahim spumed the offer and decided to march personally against 
Jalal and liquidate him. When Jalal heard about the intention of 
Ibrahim, he escaped to Gwalior and sought shelter with its raja. 
Ibrahim stayed at Agra for some time and set its affairs in order. He 
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sent Haibat Khan Gurgandaz, Karimdad and Daulat Khan Inder for 
the protection of Delhi, appointed Shaikhzada Manjhu to the gover- 
norship ( wilayat ) of Chanderi, and also summoned Sultan Muhammad, 
the maternal grandson of Sultan Nasiruddin Klialji of Mahva. - 

Ibrahim then made up his mind to invade Gwalior and chastise 
Jalal. An army comprising of thirty thousand horsemen and three 
hundred and fifty elephants was sent to reduce Gwalior. Sultan 
Ibrahim, further, sent reinforcements to Gwalior under Bhikan Khan 
Lodi, Jalal Khan Lodi, Sulaiman Farmuli, Bahadur Khan Nuhani, 
Ismail, Malik Firuz Ikhwan, Bahadur Khan Sanvani, Khizr Khan Lodi, 
Khizr Khan Nuhani and Khan-i Jahan Lodi. As luck would have it. 
Raja Man of Gwalior died at this time. Azam Humayun Sarwam 
besieged the fort and succeeded in reducing it. Jalal first escaped to 
Mahva, but when he did not like the treatment meted to him by 
Mahmud Klialji, lie turned to Kara Katanga. On the way he fell into 
the hands of the Bhils and the Gonds, who took him into custody 
and sent him to Sultan Ibrahim. He was interned in the fort of Hansi 
along with his other brothers, but was killed later, on the advice of 
some supporters of Ibrahim. 

RELATIONS WITH HIS NOBLES 

Ibrahim could not maintain good relations with his nobles and 
maliks. Iiis overbearing attitude alienated them and created a suspi- 
cion in their minds concerning his intentions. 

Mivan Bhu’a was an old and eminent noble of the Lodi kingdom, 
fie had been held in great respect by Sikandar Lodi and had acted 
as head of the judiciary. On account of old age, he could not perform 
his duties as efficiently as before. The Sultan threw him into prison 
and put him in the charge of Malik Adam Kakar. His duties — his jagir 
as well as his honours — were transferred to his son. Miyan Bhu'a’s 
death in prison created a deep resentment in his family and offended 
the old Afghan nobles also. 

Ibrahim gradually lost faith in his old nobles, and one by one he 
threw many of them into prison. Azam Humayun Sanvani, who was 
besieging the Gwalior fort and had nearly reduced it, was recalled to 
Agra all of a sudden and thrown into prison. When Azam Humayun s 
son, Islam Khan, came to know of this, he rose in rebellion at Kara- 
Manikpur. He took all the property of his father under his own control 
and did not permit Ahmad Khan to take charge of his jagir. Ahmad 
Khan challenged him but was defeated. The Sultan thought of sending 
an army to chastise him. -But at this time Azam Humayun Lodi and 
Sa'id Khan Lodi escaped to their jagirs in Lucknow. They started 
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correspondence with Islam Khan and planned joint action against the 
Sultan. Ibrahim sent a large army under Ahmad Khan {brother of 
Azam Humayun Lodi), the sons of Husain Farmuli, Majlis-i Ali 
Shaikhzada Mahmud Farmuli, Ali Khan, Ali Khan-i Khanan Farmuli, 
Masnad-i A‘li Bukhari Khan Farmuli, Dilawar Khan Sarang' Khani, 
Qutb Khan (son of Ghazi Khan Buloti), Bhikan Khan Nuhani, Sikandar 
Khan (son of Malik Adam Kakar) and others to deal with Islam Khan 
and the recalcitrant nobles. But when this army reached near 
Bangarmau, Iqbal Khan, the khasa khail of Azam Humayun Lodi, 
came out of an ambush with five thousand horsemen and some 
elephants, attacked the imperial forces and scattered them. 

The news of this defeat upset Ibrahim, and he declared that the 
nobles, who had come back defeated at the hands of the rebels, would 
remain condemned unless they redeemed their honour by defeating 
the rebellious maliks headed by Islam Khan. He sent more forces to 
strengthen their ranks. The rebel army comprised of nearly forty 
thousand mounted men and five hundred elephants. But before these 
forces could come into clash. Shaikh Raju Bukhari, an eminent saint, 
intervened, and it was agreed that if Sultan Ibrahim set free Azam 
Humayun Sarwani, they would not persist in their opposition to him 
and would move to some other territory'. Both the armies separated 
when this agreement was arrived at. But the Sultan did not ratify this 
agreement. lie issued orders to Darya Khan Nuhani, governor of 
Bihar, Nasir Khan Nuhani and Shaikh zada Farmuli to march against 
the rebels and bring them to book. Consequently a sanguinary battle 
was fought and many soldiers were killed on both sides. Ultimately 
the imperial forces emerged victorious. Islam Khan was killed on the 
battle-field; Sa‘id Khan Lodi was arrested by the servants of Darya 
Khan Nuhani. An enormous booty' fell into the hands of the forces of 
Delhi. The Sultan rejoiced at this victory and distributed considerable 
money in alms and charity’. It was a major victory against the nobles. 

It was at this time that Azam Humayun Sarwani and Miyan Bhu’a 
died in prison; and Darya Khan Nuhani, governor of Bihar, and the 
amir-ul umnra Khan-i Janan Lodi and Husain Farmuli rose in rebellion. 
Husain Farmuli, the governor of Chanderi, was assassinated at the 
instigation of the Sultan. This further antagonized the amirs, l>ecausc 
they' realized that the Sultan was bent upon liquidating them by 
every means. 

Daryu Khan Nuhani died soon afterwards and his son, Bahadur 
Khan, became the rallying point of all 'rebels. Bahadur Khan incited 
rebellious tendencies on a large scale in Bihar and nearly a hundred 
thousand horsemen gathered round him. lie assumed independence 
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and proclaimed himself as Sultan Muhammad; The KJwtba was read 
and coins were issued in his name. After being defeated by the 
army of Sultan Ibrahim, Nasir Khan Nuhani, the governor of Ghazi- 
pur, also joined Bahadur Khan of Bihar. Thus the position of Bahadur 
was further stabilized. Ibrahim sent a huge force to deal with him. 

The Sultan had excited the suspicions of his nobles and they had 
no alternative but to rebel in self-protection. A son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, governor of Lahore, who happened to visit Ibrahim at this 
time, was alarmed to find that the Sultan was contemplating action 
against all the distinguished nobles of the kingdom. Afraid of being 
thrown into prison, he escaped to his father and reported the situation 
to him. Daulat Khan started organizing a movement against Ibrahim 
and obtained die cooperation of all the nobles and jagirdars of the 
Punjab. 

INVITATION TO BABUR AND THE BATTLE OF PANIPAT 

Disgusted with Ibrahim, the nobles of the Punjab wrote letters 
to Babur in Kabul and invited him to invade India. Alam Khan, 
brother of Sikandar Lodi, personally went to Kabul for diis purpose. 
Babur sent some of liis nobles with Alam Khan in order to assess the 
situation. These nobles conquered Sialkot, Lahore and many other 
areas and reported the situation to Babur, who started for the conquest 
of India on 1 Rabi I 932/16 December 1525. When Alam Khan 
reached Lahore, he insisted diat since the Mughals had come at his 
invitation, they were to assign Delhi to him after conquering it. Alam 
Khan and the Mughals disagreed, and Alam Khan marched with an 
army of forty thousand mounted men to Delhi and besieged the city. 
When Ibrahim heard about this, he moved from Agra at the head of 
an army consisting of eighty thousand soldiers. Alam Khan left the 
siege of Delhi and prepared to give battle to Ibrahim. He made a 
surprise attack at night and dispersed the forces of Ibrahim. But 
Ibrahim, who had stayed out of die camp with a body of five or six 
thousand soldiers, mounted an attack on the forces of Alam Khan in 
the morning. Alam Khan was defeated and fled away. Many of his 
men were killed. 

In the meantime Babur had reached Lahore. Daulat Khan and 
Ghazi Khan did. not stick to their pledges and went over to Milwat. 
Mir Khalifa persuaded Alani Khan to join him. He was received well 
by Babur. Later Daulat Khan and Dilawar Khan also joined. After 
occupying Lahore, Babur proceeded to Sunam and Samana and sent 
Tardi Beg towards Delhi as an advance-guard at the head of four 
thousand horsemen. Ibrahim sent Da’ud Khan with ten thousand 
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horsemen and some elephants to challenge Tardi Beg, who made a 
surprise night assault on the army of Daud Khan. Many of Da’ud’s 
men were killed and Daud Khan himself was arrested. 

When Ibrahim received the news of Da'nd Khan’s defeat, he 
decided to march in person. An army of one lakh mounted soldiers 
and five thousand elephants, besides a large number of infantry, fire- 
arms, etc., marched under him. Babur’s army of effectives comprised 
of about 8,000 soldiers. He soon realized that the overwhelming 
numerical superiority of the Lodi forces could be rendered ineffective 
only by fighting the battle at some strategic place and through an 
effective combination of cavalry and artillery. Babur successfully 
achieved both objects. The forces of Ibrahim were lying just south 
of Panipat', the Mughal army could easily reach the town in two 
marches and use the houses and buildings of Panipat as a shelter for 
its right wing.2 

Babur carefully planned the disposition of his forces. He protected 
his weak front against superior numbers by employing some seven 
hundred waggons fastened together by ropes of raw hide. After 
every six or seven waggons there was a small breastwork, where 
musketeers and artillery-men were stationed under the over-all super* 
vision of two distinguished artillery officers — Ustad All and Mustafa. 
Having made all these preparations, Babur advanced two marches 
and reached the town of Panipat on 12 April 152(5. The city protected 
his right wing. The left wing was protected by digging a ditch and 
constructing an abatis of felled trees. The centre was strengthened 
with a line of breastworks and waggons, but the line had gaps wide 
enough for fifty or a hundred horsemen to charge through abreast. 
‘The waggon-line’, remarks Rushbrook Williams, ‘was the stratagem 
of aggression rather than of defence; it was intended to hold the 
enemy along an extended front, so that his flanks might he open to 
attack. Certainly it provided shelter for the artillery-men and muske- 
teers, but it was in no sense of the word a laager or a fortress.’ 2 3 * 

For about a week after 12 April the Mughal and Afghan forces 
stood on the field without starting the actual combat. On 19 April 
Babur made an abortive attempt to provoke an attack. A few days 
later, however, the conflict began. ‘Jammed together in a solid mass, 
Sultan Ibrahim’s men could neither advance nor retreat.' The engage- 
ment began at about 6 a.m. and by midday the Afghan army was 
routed.- Thousands of Afghan corpses, with the body of Ibrahim in 

2 Jtushbroolc Williams (An Umpire Builder of the ICth Cenlunj, 12S-3S) lias 
a very interesting anti detailed account of the battle. 

3 Ibid., 130. 
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Uicir midst, covered the battle-field of Pan/pat. 'No sultan of India 
except Sultan Ibrahim’, remarks Ni'matullah, lias been killed on the 
battle-field.’ 4 The sultanat of Dcllii, which had its birth on the battle- 
field of Tarain in 1192, breathed its last in 1526, a few miles away on 
the battle-field of Panipat. 


4 Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani, I, 259. 

Yadgar says ( Tarikh-i Shahi, 98) that Bahur was deeply moved when he saw 
Ibrahim amongst the dead. He picked up his head from the dust and got the body 
buried with great respect and distributed qand halwa (sweetmeats) to bless his soul. 
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THE SHARQ1 KINGDOM OF JAUNPUR 


FOUNDATION OF JAUNPUR 

In 760/1358-59 Frnuz Siiaii set out against Sultan Sikandar of Dcngal. 
When he reached Zafarabad.t monsoon had set in; further advance 
had become impossible and he was obliged to stay there for about 
six months. One day he found that on the other side of the river 
Gumti there were some buildings, which a displaced prince of the 
Gahanvar clan of Ratgarh had built. It was a site extremely pleasing 
to the eye and Firuz decided to build a new city there. In 1359 the 
foundations of the new city were laid and it was named Firuzabad- 2 
But the city was not destined to bear that name. One night Firuz 
saw Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq in a dream, probably suggesting 
that the city be named after him, and Firuz gave it the name 
Jaunpur. 3 Thus Jaunpur, which became the scat of a great ruling 
house, was founded. It would, however, be too much to conclude 
that passing moods alone determined Firuz’s decision to found a new 
city at the place. Geopolitical considerations also determined his 
choice; it was an excellent place, which could sen e as a point (fappul 
for his military operations in Bengal and Orissa. 

Firuz Shah took a keen interest in tire construction of the new 
city. When he returned from Bengal in the following year, lie halted 
at the new city which had by now been fairly developed. There were 
a few government houses, houses for supen'ising construction work as 
well as military barracks, etc. for organizing an expedition against 
Orissa. After his arrival at Delhi, Firuz sent some nobles to Jaunpur 
and granted iiftas to them in the vicinity. Soon after its foundation, 
Jaunpur became the administrative headquarters of the district, and 
Zafarabad gradually lost its importance. 

MALIK SARWAR SULTAN US SIIAnQ (1394-99) 

The Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur was founded by Malik Sanvar, a 
eunuch ( khtcaja sera) in the service of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq- 

1 On the right banlj of the Gumti. 

2 Aflf, 148-49. 

3 Ibid., 148-49, 
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Details about h is early life arc not available in contemporary records. 
A fif lefers to him as the custodian of the royal jewellery;^ Muhammad 
Bchamid Khani says lie was shahna-i shahr under Firuz Shall .5 But 
these stray references are not helpful in fixing his exact position and 
status in the administration of Firuz Shah. But the way in which 
he played a leading role in the succession struggles, that followed 
the death of Firuz Shah, shows that he was in a strategic position to 
play a fairly important part in the political movements of the time. 

Malik Sarwar continued to occupy the post of shahna-i shahr till 
the reign of Sultan Abu Bakr Shah. 6 But his sympathies seem to have 
been with Muhammad Shah, Firuz’s younger son, to whom Firuz had 
handed over the charge of the entire administration during his own 
life-time with the title of Sultan." But under the pressure of his slaves, 
who disliked Muhammad Shah, Firuz Shah had deprived him of this 
honour and appointed his grandson, Tughluq Shah II, in his place. 6 
However, Muhammad Shah continued to manoeuvre for the throne; 
and when he started for a second time to try conclusions with Abu 
Bakr Shah, Malik Sarwar gathered together an army of fifty thousand, 
won over some nobles and provincial governors and joined Sultan 
Muhammad Shall at Jalcsar. 6 Muhammad Shah was so pleased with 
him that lie conferred upon him the title of Khwaja-i Jahan and 
appointed him wazirA 0 But the second march of Muhammad Shah 
on Delhi also failed (791/1-389); he was defeated at the battle of 
Kundli 11 and had to return to Jalesar with Malik Sarwar. 

Frustrated and disappointed, Sultan Muhammad Shall thought of 
seeking the help of Timur. He entrusted the eastern districts to 
to Malik Sarwar, conferred the title of Sultanus Sliarq on him!2 and 
left Prince Humayun under his tutorship. But he had hardly set out 
for Samarqand when developments at Delhi attracted his attention; on 
receipt of a message from the Delhi amirs, he took the road to the 
great capital and ascended the throne on 19 Ramazan 792/31 August 
1390. Since the invitation had come from Mir Hajib Sultani, Muham- 
mad Shall appointed him wazir and conferred upon him the title of 
Islam .Khan. Malik Sarwar was made his naib; 13 this must have been 

4 Ibid., 148-49. 

5 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, Rolograpli, f. 416b. 

G Tarikh-i Mubarak Slialii, 146. 

7 Ibid., 138-39. 

8 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 238. 

9 Tarikh-i Muhammudi, f. 421, 422; Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 146. 

10 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 146; Tarikh-i Muhammadi, f. 421b. 

11 Probably modern Kamila in the Saharanpur district. 

12 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, f. 422a. 

13 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, ISO, 
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a veiy uncomfortable position for Malik Snrwnr, thouglj lie seems to 
have accepted it with temporary satisfaction. 

Muhammad Shall was at Jalcsar, building a foit under the name 
of Muliammadabad, when he received a report from Malik Sarwar 
that Islam Khan was conspiring against him and intended to proceed 
to Multan. 1 * Muhammad Shah rushed to Delhi, and without obtaining 
sufficient evidence against Islam Khan, executed him and rewarded 
Malik Sarwar by appointing him wazir (1392). 15 It was in this manner 
that Malik Sarwar not only lemoved an inconvenient person from 
his own path but also got the post of wazir, which lie held till the 
death of Sultan Muhammad Shah. When Ilumayun Khan ascended 
the throne under the title of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah (22 
January 1394), he recognized the ability of Malik Sarwar and entrusted 
to him the entire administration of the rapidly declining empire. 10 
When Sultan Sikandar died and the amirs and provincial governors 
refused to accept the accession of Mahmud, the youngest son of 
Sultan Muhammad, Malik Sarwar used his tact and diplomatic gifts 
in making matters smooth for him. It was in fact Sanvars support 
which enabled Mahmud to ascend the throne on 20 Jamadi I 790/ 
23 March 1394, after a struggle of fifteen days. In recognition of his 
meritorious services, Malik Sarwar was confirmed in the post of wazir. 

Soon afterwards Jaunpur and the region adjoining it showed signs 
of tumult, and Sultan Mahmud selected Malik Sarwar for setting right 
the affairs of the eastern districts. lie was appointed governor of 
Jaunpur in Rajah 79G/May 1394, and the title of Sultanus Shartj, 
which had been originally given to him by Sultan Muhammad, was 
confirmed by Sultan Mahmud. 1 ? 

Malik Sarwar put his adopted son, Malik Mubarak, in charge of 
all affairs at Delhi and honoured him by calling him Malikus Snare]. 
He then marched to Jaunpur to deal with the recalcitrant elements. 
He crushed the rebels of Datmau (in the Rac Bareli district), Etawah, 
Sandiia (in Bara Banhi district), Kanaui, - and Rahraich, and then 
proceeded towards Bihar and Tirliut. Maharaj Har Raj and Maharaj 
Kumar Gajrnj of south Bihar, whose contumacious activities had been 
disturbing the peace of the whole area, were defeated and killed at 
the battle of Ghaughat. Maharaj Kumar Gajraj and Deva Raj lied 
away when they heard about the forces of Malik Sarwar, Malik 
Sanvars strong and energetic measures restored law and order in an 

14 Ibid,, 152-53. 

15 Ibid., 153. 

1 G Ibltl , 155. 

17 Tariidid Muhammadi, S. 422-26; 450-51 
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area which Intel long been a centre of lawless activities, contumacy 
and strife. 

Malik Sarwar then returned to Jaunpur and sent his adopted son, 
Malik Mubarak, from Jaunpur with instructions to deal with the 
recalcitrant Rai of Jajnagar. Mubarak successfully accomplished the 
task assigned to him and suppressed the Rai. 

Events in Delhi were moving against Sultan Mahmud. Mallu 
Iqbal Khan was at the helm of affairs, and the Sultan was virtually 
under his dictation. Later, Timur’s invasion paralysed Mahmud and 
he fled from Delhi to find shelter with Zafar Khan of Gujarat. Then 
he moved to Dilawar Khan of Malwa. This gave an opportunity to 
Malik Sarwar; lie declared his independence in Jaunpur, struck his 
coins and recited the Khulha in his own name. 

Taking advantage of the disturbed condition of the country, Malik 
Sanvar started extending his territory. He conquered Koil (modern 
Aligarh), Sambhal (in Moradabad) and Rapii (in Mainpuri district). 
After a careful analysis of all available sources, Dr. M. M. Sayeed 
makes the following observation about the extent of his jurisdiction : 

‘All our sources agree that his boundary in the north started from 
Koil, including all the rich districts of what is today known as 
Uttar Pradesh, and stretched north-east to the district of Tirhut 
in North Bihar, and touched the boundary of Nepal and the 
Himalayan tarai. On the west side, not only was the area with 
Kanauj as its centre, including the adjacent territory, under him, 
but also the city of Bhojpur, the capital of Maharaj Har Raj and 
Maharaj Kumar Gajraj, and the territory up to the boundary of 
Ujjain. In other words, in addition to UP the territories of Baghel 
Khancl and Bundel Khand, including the Bhopal state, were also 
included in his kingdom. The whole territory of North and South 
Bihar was also included, and the rais of Jajnagar and the rulers 
of Bengal were his feudatories.’ 18 

Had circumstances favoured, the Sharqis would have established their 
hold over Delhi also. 

Malik Sarwar died suddenly in Rabi I 802 / November 1399, 19 after 
a brief reign of five years and six months. 

Malik Sarwar represented in his person the tact and efficiency of 
the great officers of the Tughluq sultans. His administrative talents 
coupled with his grim political realism and military efficiency 
immensely raised his stature. His established law and order in areas 

18 The Sultanate of Jaunpur, thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy by the London University (Typescript). 

19 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 159. 
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which were seething with discontent and brought the recalcitrant 
zamindars under submission. With him also begins that period of 
Jaunpur s glory, which has aptly been praised by many writers. He 
enlarged the city of Jaunpur, constructed new buildings and renovated 
and repaired the old ones. He gave to Jaunpur the title of Dams 
Sitrur, and made it a centre of culture, where men of letters and poets, 
scholars and saints assembled and shed lustre on the capital. 
MUBARAK SIIAII SIIARQI (1399-1401) 

After the death of Malik Sarwar, his adopted son, Malik Mubarak 
Qaranfal, was raised to the throne by the amirs and the maliks. 
According to Yahya Sirhindi, he was a nephew or cousin of Kliizr 
Khan, the founder of the Saiyyid dynasty, 20 but this statement con- 
tradicts the opinion of those scholars 2 ! who ascribe a Negroid origin 
to Mubarak. 

Little is known about the early life of Mubarak Shah, but soon 
after his accession, he had to face an invasion from Delhi. MaJIu 
Iqbal Khan, having overthrown Nusrat Shah, turned his attention to 
Jaunpur. In Jamadi I 803/January-Fcbruary 1400 Mallu started for 
Jaunpur. When he reached the banks of the Ab-i Siyah (i.e. Kali Nadi), 
near Patiali, the zamindars of the territory challenged and opposed 
him, but they were defeated and chased up to Etawah. Mallu Iqbal 
then approached Kanauj and encamped on the bank of the river 
Ganges. Mubarak proved equal to the occasion; he dashed ahead with 
a large army consisting of Rajputs, Afghans, Mughals and Tajiks 22 
to prevent the advance of Mallu Iqbal and encamped on the other 
side of the Ganges. For two months the armies of Delhi and Jaunpur 
remained encamped on the opposite banks of the Ganges, but ulti- 
mately both of them gave up the campaign. 

Soon afterwards Sultan Mahmud Shah Tughluq returned to Delhi 
from Gujarat and Malwa, and along with Mallu Iqbal Khan he 
organized a campaign against Mubarak Shall. The Sharqi Sultan 
marched out to face the invaders but died suddenly on the way. 

IBRAHIM SI! A II SIIARQI (1401-40) 

Sultan Ibrahim, who succeeded Mubarak Sharqi on the throne 
of Jaunpur, was his younger brother. Numismatic evidence 23 shows 
that he ascended the throne sometime in 803/1400-1. 

20 Ibid., 181-82. 

21 Cambridge History of India, III, 259. 

22 Tabaqat-I Albert, ITT, 274. 

23 S. Lane-roole, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Stuieum (The Muham- 
madan States), 94. 
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Within the year of his accession Ibrahim had to face the joint 
attack of Mallu Iqbal and Sultan Mahmud Shah. Both armies met near 
Kanauj and for a few days only skirmishes took place between them. 
Sultan Mahmud, being suspicious of the character and loyalty of 
Mallu Iqbal, secretly met Sultan Ibrahim but the latter treated 
him with contempt. Sultan Mahmud then marched towards Kanauj, 
turned out its Sharqi governor, Shahzada Fatli Khan Harvi, from the 
place and occupied the city. Mallu Iqbal found his position weak 
and returned to Delhi. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah consolidated his position at Kanauj, where 
his occupation was generally welcomed by the people. Mallu Iqbal’s 
attempt to overthrow him in S07/1404-5 failed, and Sultan Mahmud 
emerged all the more powerful from the contest. Sultan Ibrahim also 
made a bid to drive him away from Kanauj and besieged the fort. 
But he too failed and was obliged to make peace with Mahmud 
Tughluq. 2 ^ 

The territory comprising the districts of Darbhanga, Muzalfarpur, 
Champaran and a strip of Nepal terrain, known as Tirhut, was under 
a Hindu ruler, who used to send regular tribute to Jaunpur from the 
days of Malik Sarwar, who had subdued Rai Ganesvara in 1394. In 
1402 Ganesvara was killed by Malik Arsalan and the territory was 
occupied by him. Kirti Singh, the son and successor of Ganesvara, 
sought the help of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi. The Sharqi Sultan proiript- 
ly responded and his army overthrew Malik Arsalan and killed him. 
Kirti Singh’s accession, in which Sultan Ibrahim also participated, 
has been graphically described by Vidyapati Thakura in his Kirti 
Lata.- 5 Kirti Singh was succeeded by Shiv Singh, who seems to have 
broken his good relations with the Sharqi ruler. When Ibrahim was 
marching against Raja Ganesh (of Bengal), the activities of Shiv 
Singh forced him to attack and capture Tirhut, which thenceforward 
remained a vassal of the Sharqi kingdom. 

Ibrahim Shah Conquers Kanauj 

After the death of Mallu Iqbal Khan in November 1405, Sultan 
Mahmud left for Delhi at the invitation of the Delhi maliks and put 
Kanauj in charge of Malik Mahmud Tarmati. Sultan Ibrahim had not 
reconciled himself to the loss of Kanauj. This was an ideal oppor- 
tunity for him, and in Jamadi I 809/October-November 1406 he 
marched against Kanauj. Sultan Mahmud advanced to defend it from 
Delhi. The two armies encamped on the two sides of the Ganges and 


24 Tarikh-i Muhammadi, 434b. 

25 Kirti Lata, ed. by Earn Babu Saksena, Allahabad, 1929, 14-18, 
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retreated without achieving anything. But Ibrahim’s retreat had been 
deceptive. As soon as Mahmud reached Delhi and the contingents of 
his iqtadars had returned to their own territories, Ibrahim hastened to 
Kanauj and besieged the fort. Malik Mahmud Tarmati stood a siege 
for four months but then surrendered. Ibrahim appointed Ikhtiyar 
Khan as governor and garrisoned the fort.- 6 . Ibrahim's conquest of 
Kanauj considerably enhanced his prestige and emboldened him to 
attempt greater objectives. 

In Jamadi I 810/October 1407 Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi marched 
against Delhi. Some nobles of Sultan Mahmud, like Tatar Khan (son 
of Sarang Khan), Nusrat Khan, etc., deserted their master and joined 
Ibrahim. Sambhal and Baran were conquered on the way and assigned 
to Tatar Khan and Malik Marhaba respectively. But when the vic- 
torious army of Ibrahim had reached the banks of the Jumna, lie heard 
about the maich of Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat against Jaunpur. 
Ibrahim Shah beat a hasty retreat and returned to Jaunpur, while 
Sultan Mahmud immediately moved forward to recover his lost 
possessions, Sambhal and Baran. Malik Marhaba committed suicide; 
Tatar Khan fled to Kanauj. 

Kingdom of Kalpi 

In the ravines of the Jumna, twenty-two miles from the town of 
Jalaun, there had sprung up the new but small state (masnad) of Kalpi. 
Hemmed in on all sides by the kingdoms of Delhi, Jaunpur and 
Malwa, Kalpi led a very precarious existence for the neighbouring 
kingdoms were anxious to grab it. 

In 1411 Qadir Shall (1411-82), the ruler of Kalpi, attacked Bhon- 
gaon and plundered the territory around it. Ibrahim watched these 
activities with concern, and in April 1414 decided to attack Kalpi. 
Qadir Khan had been unpopular with the people and this seemed to 
strengthen the position of Ibrahim; nevertheless, Ibrahim Shah gave 
up the siege and returned to Jaunpur. But this was only a feigned 
retreat. He appeared again and captured Mahoba and Kulh and 
assigned them to Jalal Khan, son of Da’ud Khan, brother of Zahirud- 
din. Shahpur fell next, and then the Sharqi forces marched towards 
Iraj under the command of Malikus Sliarq Maqbul. Muhammad 
Behamid Khani, the author of Tarikh-i Muhammadi, was governor of 
Iraj at this time. Iraj was conquered and assigned to Jafar, son of 
Daud. Ibrahim then joined Maqbul and marched towards the fort of 
Shaiklipur, where Qadir Khan challenged him. Ibrahim used naphtha 
engines and catapults and played havoc among the garrison of the 


20 Tarikh-i Mubarak ShaJti, 175. 
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fort. The garrison appealed to Ibrahim s mercy, and when Qadir 
accepted the suzerainty of Ibrahim, he was allowed to rule over Kalpi. 
Qadir Khan, however, gave up his allegiance and strove to 'regain his 
lost position. He sent Daulat Khan (son of Junaid Khan) to recapture 
Iraj from the Sharqi governor, Jafar. Jafar put up a strong defence, 
but a couple of years later Jafar was murdered and Iraj was conquered 
bv the Kalpi ruler, whose capital was Mahmudabad .27 

Campaign Agaiml Gancsh of Bengal 

In 1414 Ibrahim Sharqi was invited by Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam, a 
distinguished Chishti saint who resided at Pandua and exercised great 
influence over the people. Raja Gancsh of Dinajpur had at this time 
established himself in Bengal and was oppressing the Muslims. The 
two Muslim rulers, Saifuddin Ilamza Shah and Shamsuddin, were 
completely under his control. Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam wrote to 
Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani of Kuchchocha to persuade Ibrahim 
to march against Gancsh. Ibrahim moved out with a strong army and 
in the way captured Tirhut and chastised Raja Shiv Singh. Ganesh 
became nervous and approached Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam to intercede 
and secure peace for him. The saint agreed to his request, provided 
his younger son accepted Islam and Ganesh made a definite commit- 
ment not to harass the Muslims. It was Ganesh’s son Jadu, who later 
ascended the throne as Jalaluddin. Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur. 

Qadir Shah’s harsh and cruel treatment of his people created dis- 
satisfaction and encouraged Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi to march against 
Mahmudabad in 831/1427. Qadir Shah sought the help of the Sultan 
of Delhi, Mubarak Shah, but at that time Mubarak was busy organiz- 
ing a campaign against Muhammad Khan, the governor of Bayana. 
But Muhammad Khan left for Jaunpur to seek the help of Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi, and while Mubarak Shah was on his way, he heard 
about the march of the Sharqi ruler against him. According to Yahya 
Sirhindi, Mubarak postponed his campaign against Bayana and £>ro- 
ceeded to deal with Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, whose forces had already 
occupied Bhongaon and were moving towards Badaun. An army was 
sent under Mukhtas Khan to attack the army of Delhi. Mubarak 
Shah crossed the Jumna and attacked Atrauli; Malikus Sharq Mah- 
mud Husain was sent to oppose Mukhtas Khan. Mukhtas, howevei, 
did not find his position strong enough and came back and joined 
Ibrahim. 

' Sultan Ibrahim reached Burhanabad, near Etowah. Sultan Muba- 
rak’s army also advanced and a battle took place in Jamadi I 831/ 


27 Tarlkli-t Mtihammadi, f.452. 
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February-March 1427 near Mali Kotah. Ibrahim found his position 
weak and left for Rapri. Mubarak pursued him and at Chandwar 
skirmishes started between the two armies. Both armies suffered heavy 
losses without any result. Ibrahim returned to Jaunpur and Mubarak 
came back to Delhi. 

Qadir Shall, ruler of Kalpi, died in 1432. The nobles ignored his 
eldest son, Zaghir Khan Azam Humayun, and placed his second son, 
Jalal Khan, on the throne. Zaghir turned to Ibrahim for help. Ibrahim 
received him well and gave him the title of Khan-i Jahan. 

Jalal, however, alienated both the amirs and the people; he was 
imprisoned and sent to Chanderi, which his uncle, Sultan Hoshang 
Shah of Malwa, had assigned to him as a jagir. The nobles then plac- 
ed Firuz Khan on the throne of Kalpi. 

Sultan Ibrahim now made up his mind to throw about his weight 
in favour of Zaghir Khan and besieged the city of Mahmudabad. When 
Hoshang Shah came to know of these developments, he marched to- 
wards Mahmudabad. Ibrahim Sharqi raised the siege. Hoshang placed 
Jalal Khan on the throne and returned to Malwa. 28 

Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, eager to do something for Zaghir, gave to 
him the fort of Shahpur, which some time back he had captured from 
the ruler of Kalpi. 

Jalal Khan failed to win the loyalty and co-operation of his nobles, 
who were disgusted at his repressive measures. Some of them went 
over to Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and sought his help. But at this juncture 
Hoshang Shall of Malwa again came to the help of Jalal Khan and 
attacked the Sharqi army. Nothing, however, came out of the battle; 
and both sides being tired of it, Hoshang left for Malwa and Ibrahim 
for Jaunpur. But the nobles of the court of Kalpi, who had been living 
as refugees under the Sharqi ruler, prevailed upon Ibrahim to attack 
the city of Mahmudabad again. This time matters went against Jalal 
Khan, who fled away towards Bhandir. Ibrahim occupied Mahmudabad 
and entrusted it to Zaghir Khan.29 

Muhammad Behamid Khani has referred fo Ibrahims invasion of 
Bengal in 839/1435, but no details arc supplied by him except the fact 
that the Sharqi Sultan besieged the Ikdala fort. 30 

In 1437 Ibrahim Sharqi marched against Muhammad Shah of 
Delhi. The authors of the Rauzattit Tahirin and the Jaunpur Namah 
refer to this campaign, which has been either ignored or casually 
treated by other chroniclers. Ibrahim laid siege to the city of Delhi 
and captured some parganas in the neighbourhood. Sultan Muham- 

28 Ibid., ff. 456-57. 

29 I bid., ff. 438-59. 

30 Hid., f. 427. 
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mad found Ills position weak and sued for peace. A matrimonial 
alliance was also arranged and Ibrahim’s son, Mahmud Khan, married 
Sultan Muhammad Shah’s daughter, Bibi Raji. 

The date of Sultan Ibrahim’s death is controversial. Muhammad 
Behamid Khani says that lie ruled for a period of forty years.3l This 
means that his death occurred in 844/ 1440. This is confirmed to some 
extent by numismatic evidence. The latest coins of his reign so far 
discovered belong to the year 844/1440.32 

MAHMUD SHAH SIIARQI ( 1 4 4 0 - 5 7 ) 

Mahmud Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi, ascended 
the throne in 844/1440 with the title Sultan Mahmud Shah. 

Within a couple of years after his accession he organized an attack 
on Bengal. Our earliest authority for this invasion is Abdur Razzaq, 
author of die Malians Sa'dain. According to him die ruler of Bengal, 
Sultan Shamsuddin, found his position weak and appealed to Shah 
Rukh of Herat for help. Shall Rukli sent a message through Shaikhul 
Islam Karimuddin Abul Mukarram Jami exhorting die Sharqi Sultan 
to refrain from attacking Bengal. In case the ruler paid no heed to this 
request, he was threatened with an invasion of his own kingdom. The 
message had the desired effect and Sultan Mahmud gave up the con- 
templated invasion .33 The reasons for the invasion of Bengal contem- 
plated by Mahmud Sharqi are not given; also it would have been 
impossible for Shah Rukh to attack Jaunpur. 

Conflict xoith Kalp'fi^ 

In 847/1443 Sultan Mahmud Sharqi heard about the devastation 
wrought by Nasir Khan (son of Qadir Khan) of Kalpi in Shahpur. 
Since Nasir Khan had an alliance with Sultan Mahmud Khalji of 
Mahva, the Sharqi Sultan reported the matter to him and complained 
about the activities of Nasir Khan. The ruler of Malvva honoured the 
messenger of the Sharqi ruler, concurred with his approach in the 
matter but politely refused to send his army as ‘it was busy punishing 
the rebels of Mewat’. Thus satisfied that the ruler of Mahva would 
not come to the help of Nasir Khan and in reciprocation of his gesture 
of good will, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi sent 29 elephants as a present 
to him. 

31 Ibid., f. 427a. 

32 S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum (The 
Muhammadan States), London, 1885. 

33 Matla'us Sa’dain, edited by M. Shafi, Lahore, 1942, II, 782-83. 

34 Details are supplied by Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i Ahbari, III, 279 el seq), 
Rizqullah Mushtaqi ( Waqiat IT. 229-230), Ferishta (II, 596) and Nurul Haqq 
(Zubdatut Tawarikh, f. 374 el seq). 
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Unable to put up any defence against the Sharqi forces, Nasir Khan 
abandoned Mahmudabad and fled to Chanderi, made an appeal to 
the mercy of the ruler of Mahva and professed to be a vassal of his 
kingdom. The Khalji ruler of Mahva sent a message to the Sharqi 
Sultan to restore the displaced prince as lie had promised to behave 
well. Matters began to move quickly, and the appeals of Nasir Khan 
ultimately obliged the Khalji Sultan to march towards Mahmudabad 
at the head of a huge army on 3 Sha'han 848/8 January 1444: 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi marched to deal with him; the jagirdar of Iraj, 
Mubarak Khan, joined Mahmud Sharqi. 

On the banks of the Jumna an indecisive battle was fought, which 
was followed by another encounter between the rival forces near 
the village of Ruth, in which the Sharqis suffered a defeat. A third 
encounter took place in the same vicinity and resulted in enormous 
losses to both sides. The Sharqi Sultan sought the intercession of 
Shaikhul Islam Shaikh Jailadah, who was held in high esteem by 
Mahmud Khalji also, to bring hostilities to an end; he also sent 
a verbal message to Nasir Khan offering to deliver Ruth immediately 
and the town of Iraj along with all other territories of Kalpi, which 
had come under the control of the Sharqis, four months after the 
departure of the Khalji Sultan. Nasir Khan was agreeable to the 
offer but the Khalji ruler insisted on the immediate surrender of 
Kalpi. But ultimately the Khalji ruler also consented to this arrange- 
ment and returned to Mahva. 

Mahmud Sharqi was soon afterwards called upon to deal with the 
recalcitrant elements of Chunar. He suppressed the rebels with an 
iron hand and ravaged the territory to strike awe and terror into the 
hearts of the people. He garrisoned the area and returned to the 
capital. 35 

Relation"} with Delhi 

Sultan Mahmud Sharqi was keenly interested in Delhi affairs and 
politics for the ruler of Delhi, Alauddin Alam Shall (1445-78), was 
his wife’s brother. The ambitious manipulations of the Delhi nobles 
had reduced Alauddin to a mere symbol. Hamid Khan had obtained 
virtual control of the capital and Alauddin had to seek shelter in 
Badaun. Ultimately Alauddin invited Babin! Lodi from Sirhind and 
Balilul assumed the royal authority. Mahmud Sharqis wife prevailed 
upon her husband to attack Delhi to dislodge Bahlul. Some of the 
nobles of Sultan Alauddin also came to Jaunpur and persuaded him 
to attack Delhi. 3 ® . 

35 Tabaqat-l Akbart, ID, 289; Ferhlila. It, 598. 

36 Rduzatut Tahlrln, {. COTb. 
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In 836/1452 the Sharqi Sultan marched at the head of an army 
consisting of 170,000 soldiers and 1,400 war-elephants and besieged 
the city of Delhi. Bibi Mato, wife of Sultan Shah Lodi and the mother- 
in-law of Balilul, thought of a stratagem as the force in the fort at 
that time was not sufficient to meet the enemy. She ordered her women 
to put oil male dress and stationed them on the parapets of the fort. 
The Afghan archers started shooting arrows at the besieging army 
but were ultimately forced to lay down arms. Saiyyid Shamsuddin, a 
noble of Delhi, brought the keys of the fort and handed them over 
to Darya Khan Lodi, the commander of the Sharqi forces. It was 
also decided that the Afghan force inside the fort would immediately 
vacate. Saiyyid Shamsuddin, however, thought out a plan to save 
die situation. He appealed in private to the racial loyalty of Darya 
Khan Lodi and requested him not to dishonour the Afghan women 
and children, who were inside the fort. The appeal touched the most 
sensitive cords in Darya Khan’s heart and he was thus cleverly won 
over by Saiyyid Shamsuddin to his side. Darya Khan took the keys 
of the fort to Mahmud Sharqi, and told him that though the keys 
of the fort had been received, yet Balilul was on his way to Delhi 
with a large army under his command. If the Sultan won the battle 
against him, not only the city of Delhi but the empire of Delhi would 
be at his feet. Sultan Mahmud fell into the trap so cleverly laid for 
him by Darya Khan Lodi.' 57 

In the meantime Balilul marched with a large army, enlisted the 
support of many Afghan nobles and reached Narela some 17 miles 
from Delhi. The Sharqi Sultan despatched 30,000 cavalry and 30 
elephants under Darya Khan Lodi and Fath Khan Ham to deal 
with Balilul. In the battle that followed at Narela, Fath Khan Harvi, 
the commander of the Sharqi forces, was forced to withdraw as his 
elephant was seriously injured by Qutb Khan Lodi. As soon as he 
had withdrawn from the battle, Qutb Khan Lodi approached Darya 
Khan Lodi and appealed to his racial sentiments to save the Afghan 
women. Darya Khan was so moved that he deserted the Sharqi army. 
As was inevitable, utter confusion prevailed in the Sharqi ranks. Fath 
Khan Harvi, who had been taken prisoner, was later beheaded by 
Rai Karan of Khor, whose brother, Rai Pithaura, had been killed by 
him. Fath Khan’s head was brought before Balilul. 38 When Mahmud 
Sharqi was informed about the disaster of Narela and the death of 
Fath Khan, he effected a retreat to Jaunpur. 

Ujjain had accepted the suzerainty of Jaunpur during the reign 

37 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi. 

38 Tarihh-i Da'udi, n. 15; Waqiat-i Mushtaqi, 8; Tabaqat-i Akbarl, I, 302. 
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of Sultanus Sharq Malik Sanvar. Tlie atmosphere of Ujjaln under 
Isluvar Singh forced Mahmud Sharq i to send a force in 1454 to 
conquer Ujjain. Isluvar Singh fled and the Sharqi forces captured 
Dawa, the capital of Ujjain. 

The ignominious retreat of the Sharqi forces from Delhi and the 
death and desertion of its outstanding military leaders— Fath Khan 
and Darya Khan Lodi— emboldened Bahlul to consolidate his position, 
regardless of the interests of the Sharqi ruler. When Bahl ul’s officers 
reached Etawah and the Sharqi governor was evpellcd from there 
in 1455, Sultan Mahmud Sharqi made up his mind to check and 
challenge the Lodi advance. The two forces met at Etawah, hut peace 
was concluded through the intercession of Qutb Khan Lodi and Rai 
Pratap. It was agreed that Bahlul would return the seven elephants 
he had captured at Narcla, and that the territories under the control 
of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi and Mubarak Shah of Delhi would form 
the basis of the territorial adjustments between the Sharqis and the 
rulers of Delhi. Further it was agreed that Shamsabad would be 
returned to Bahlul after the monsoons. 39 

This treaty proved short-lived and hostilities started again In SGI/ 
1456-7. When Bahlul demanded the vacation of Shamsabad by the 
Sharqi governor, Jauna Khan, he delayed and hesitated. Thereupon 
Bahlul expelled him and handed over the fort to Rai Karan. 4f > Jaun.l 
appealed to Jaunpur for help and Sultan Mahmud quickly marched to 
Shamsabad and attacked Rai Karan. Darya Khan Lodi and Qutb Khan 
Lodi made night attacks upon the Sharqi camp; Qutb Khan Lodi fell 
from his horse and was captured. Bahlul was deeply shocked at the 
arrest of his cousin and wife’s brother. After posting Jalal Khan and 
Prince Sikandar to support Rai Karan, Bahlul proceeded to deal with 
Sultan Mahmud. But at this time Sultan Mahmud fell suddenly ill and 
died in 862/1457. 

MUHAMMAD S IT A II SIIARQl 

On Sultan Mahmud Sharqi’s death, his queen, Bibi Bap, raised In's 
eldest son, Bbikan Khan, to the throne with the approval of the 
nobles. Bbikan assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad Sharqi. One 
of the interesting anomalies of the Sharqi administration was that 
during bis Jife-time — two years before his death — the deceased ruler 
(Mahmud Shall) had issued coins in the name of his son 41 

39 NfmatulUh, Tarihh-l KJian-l Jdhanl; TaIxiqnt-( Alharl, I, 302-3. 

•40 Tabaqat-l Alharl, 302-3. 

41 Nelson Wright, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Osfortf 1907, It, 
207; S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of the Indian Coin t in the British Museum (The 
Muhammadan States), London, 1885, 102-3. 
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The first problem which confronted Sultan Muhammad imme- 
diately on his accession was the conflict with Bahlul. Realizing the 
basic weakness of his position, he preferred to patch up differences. 
Bahlul was to retain all areas already under his control and Sultan 
Muhammad was to keep control over his father’s territories. 

The next problem before Muhammad Shall Sharqi was that of 
his brothers, whom he suspected of rebellious intentions. He im- 
prisoned Hasan Khan and Qutb Khan Lodi and put some nobles 
to death. But the problems of Muhammad Shah were far from being 
solved. Apart from the fact that liis harsh treatment of the nobles 
and his brothers created widespread discontent, Bahlul marched 
again to Jaunpur. Bahlul’s wife, Shams Khatun, who was a sister of 
Qutb Khan Lodi, sent him a message to the effect that so long as 
Qutb Khan remained in the prison of Sultan Muhammad, sleep and 
repose should be unlawful for him .’ 42 In consequence of this message 
Bahlul did not keep his plighted word and turned from Dankaur 
to Jaunpur. Sultan Muhammad did not hesitate to take up the 
challenge this time. He expelled Rai Karan from Shamsabad and 
appointed Jauna Khan again. Rai Pratap of Etawah joined the side 
of Sultan Muhammad. The two armies came face to face near 
Sarsuti . 43 Sultan Muhammad found his position weak and thought 
that this was due to die non-cooperation of his nobles. He sent an 
order to die kotwal of Jaunpur to put to death his brother, Hasan 
Khan, along with Qutb Khan Lodi. The kotwal replied that due to 
his mother, Bibi Raji, it was not possible to carry out the royal orders. 
Sultan Muhammad deceitfully removed Bibi Raji from Jaunpur and 
had Hasan Khan executed. 

Sultan Muhammad’s rudiless behaviour excited the fury and 
suspicions of his other brodiers — Husain Khan and Jalal Khan — and 
created unrest among the nobles. Husain Khan and Jalal Khan 
thought of a stratagem for saving themselves. They spread the 
rumour that Bahlul was contemplating a night-attack and thus 
induced Muhammad Shah to put three thousand horsemen and one 
thousand elephants at their disposal. This army encamped on the 
bank of Jliinia , 44 a small tributary of the Jumna. Since Jalal Khan 
had been left behind, Husain Khan called him to his camp. Bahlul 
came to know of this and sent an army against them. Husain Khan and 
Sultan Shall (a Sharqi noble) turned towards Kanauj to be in a safe 
place, but Jalal Khan, not knowing of this, proceeded towards Jhima, 

42 Tabaqat-i Akhari, I, 304; Ni'matullah, Tarikh-i Khan-i Jalwni. 

43 It may be Sirsaganj town on the bank of the river Sirsa, in Etawah district. 

44 It joins the Jumna near Shahdra after passing through the Bulandshahr and 
Aligarh districts. 
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which the Lodi forces had already occupied. lie went to the Lodi 
camp under the impression that it was the camp of his brother, Husain 
Khan, and was immediately taken into custody .45 

Sultan Muhammad became nervous at this development and started 
for Kanauj. Bahlul chased the retreating army and plundered it. 

In the meantime Bibi Raji had decided, in consultation with the 
nobles, to place Husain Khan on the throne. It was further decided 
to do away with Sultan Muhammad, who was encamping at the Rajgir 
ford, three miles south-east of Kanatij on the banks of the Kali Nadi. 
As soon as this new Sharqi army approached the camp of Sultan 
Muhammad, his nobles and officers, who were disgusted with his 
cruelty and harshness, deserted him and joined the army of Husain 
Khan. Sultan Muhammad became panicky and hid himself in. a garden. 
When chased by Husain’s soldiers, he took out his bow and arrow and 
started shooting at his pursuers. But to his great misfortune, Bibi Raji 
had already bribed his body-guard to make bis arrows harmless by 
removing their iron-points. Sultan Muhammad was a good shot but 
this made him helpless. He, however, took out his sword and killed 
several soldiers before he himself fell dead, when an arrow pierced his 
neck. He was buried at Dalmau, in the district of Rac Bareli. Husain 
Shah built a mausoleum over his grave. 

JIUSAIN SIIAII SHARQI (1438-1505) 

Husain found the field clear for him after the death of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, but Bahlul was still there. Husain Shah decided 
to make peace with him and both agreed on a four-year truce. He 
marched from Kanauj to Jaunpur and sent an advance-message to 
Jaunpur for bringing Qutb Khan Lodi with honour. Husain sent 
Qutb Khan to Bahlul, who in return sent Prince Jalal to Jaunpur. 

Husain Shah’s first concern after his return to Jaunpur was to 
establish peaceful conditions. He punished the nobles who were 
involved in the murder of Prince Ilasan .40 

Orissa had become a feudatory area of Jaunpur during the lime 
of Sultan Mahmud Sharqi. Later, however, its ruler had stopped 
paying tribute. Having reorganized his army to deal with all recal- 
citrant elements, Husain Shah chastised the rais of Tirhut and 
realized the revenues due from them and then proceeded towards 
Orissa. The ruler of Orissa, Rai Kapilendra Drva (1433-67), sub- 
mitted and presented thirty elephants and one hundred horses to 

45 Tabaqat-l Akbcrt, I, 305; Toriih-i Wwn-| JahnnL 

40 Tarllh-t Fcrtthta. II, C01. 
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the Sharqi ruler.*' Sultan Husain returned to his capital victorious 
and elated at his achievement. 

In 870/1465 Sultan Husain Sharqi rebuilt and repaired the fort 
of Banaras* 8 which had a great strategic importance. He garrisoned 
the fort also. 

In 871/1466-67 the Sultan sent an army against Raja Man Singh 
of Gwalior. Unable to stand a long siege, the Raja submitted and 
recognized the suzerainty of Jaunpur.49 

A truce for four years had been arranged between Bahlul and 
Sultan Husain Sharqi. During this period Husain considerably 
increased his military strength and gained great self-confidence and 
reputation by his successful campaigns against Orissa and Gwalior. 
The only other power which the Sharqis looked upon as a rival to 
tlicir own authority was that of the sultan of Delhi. 

In 1468, when Bahlul was on his way to Multan to quell certain 
disturbances, Husain Sharqi planned to attack his capital. Though 
the Sharqi Sultan’s own imperialistic instincts were sufficient to goad 
him to action against Bahlul, the expulsion of Jauna Khan, the Sharqi 
governor of Shamsabad, by Bahlul had provided him with a moral 
justification, if any was necessary, for an attack on Delhi. 

As Husain Sharqi marched towards Delhi, some of the Afghan 
amirs, like Ahmad Khan Mewali and Rustam Khan, governor of 
Koil, deserted Bahlul and joined him. Bahlul turned back to face the 
invader and the two armies met at Chandwar. The battle lasted nearly 
a week without any decisive results. Again a truce for three years was 
agreed upon by the combatants and the Sharqi ruler had to return 
to his capital. 

On his return from his first inconclusive campaign against Delhi, 
Husain Sharqi turned his attention to increasing his military strength. 
He sought the help of his vassal chiefs and zamindars to increase his 
military resources; an artillery ( top Mwna ) was also organized. 
Attempts were further made to win over sonic allies and find some 
supporters. The governor of Bayana, Ahmad Khan Jilwani, joined him 
and recited the Khulba in his name at Bayana. The Sultan won the 
good will and alliance of Ahmad Khan of Mewat also. 

Having thus consolidated his position, the Sharqi Sultan made 
preparations for his second attack on Delhi. Malik Shams, a dis- 
tinguished noble, advised him to postpone the campaign by a year 
and to try in the meantime to win further support from the people 

47 Tabaqat-i Akbari', III, 284; Ferishta, II, 601. 

48 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 284. Ferishta, II, 601-2; he gives the date of this repair 

as 871/1466-67. 

49 Tabaqat-i Akbari , III, 284. 
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and intensify his preparations along the border. But Sultan llusaiu’s 
wife, Bibi Khunza, did not agree with this suggestion and urged 
her husband to seize without delay the throne of her father, Alauddin 
Alam Shah. So in 1469 Sultan Husain Sharqi marched against Delin' 
at the head of an army comprising of 140,000 cavalry and 1,400 
war-elephants 50 

Bahlul realized the gravity of the situation and sought die alliance 
and support of a powerful potentate — the Khalji ruler of Malwa, 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji — to deal with the powerful Sharqi army. As a 
political bargain, Bahlul offered the iort of Bay an a with its depen- 
dencies to the Khalji ruler. But before the terms of this agreement 
could be implemented or acted upon, Sultan Mahmud Khalji died (3 
May 1469) and Bahlul was left to deal with the Sharqis on his own 
resources. 

Capturing important towns that stood in the way, like Koil and 
Bulandshahr, Husain reached the Jumna and encamped on its eastern 
bank. Bahlul encamped on the opposite bank with an army of 18,000 
horsemen only. The Jumna lay between the armies of Delhi and 
Jaunpur, and prevented a headlong clash between them. Husain started 
sending his troops to the neighbouring areas in order to plunder; 
Bahlul took advantage of this and ordered his army to cross the Jumna 
at midday. This unexpected attack created a panic in the Sharqi army 
and Husain was forced to take to flight, leaving behind his haratn, 
including the Malika-i Jahan, Bibi Khunza. Malik Shams was killed. 
Bahlul treated Husain’s haratn with consideration and sent Bibi 
Khunza and Malik Shams’s head to Sultan Ilusain. Tin's was the 
disastrous result of Sultan Husains second invasion of Delhi. 

Husain Sharqi was a man of persistent and dogged tenacity and 
was not prepared to give up his ambition of conquering Delhi. In 
1471 for the third time he led an army consisting of one lakh of 
horsemen and a thousand elephants against Delhi. Bahlul came out 
to oppose him, but before the actual combat began he sent a polite 
message to Husain Sharqi to ‘pardon his faults' and to leave him 
alone as some day he might be of help to him. 5 l This had no effect 
on the ambitious Husain. The two armies fought at Bhatwara, a 
village in Bulandshahr district. Ultimately Khan-i Jahan Lodi inter- 
vened, peace was arranged and Husain returned to Etawah. 

Undeterred by the losses he had suffered and keen on conquering 
Delhi, Husain marched against it for the fourth time. In the engage- 

50 Tobaqat-i Akbarf, II, 2S5; Ferishta, II, G02. The atitlwr of Afsana-l Shabcn, 
however, says that the army comprised of 100,000 horsemen and 500 elephants. The 
figures given Ly otir historians arc obviously inflated. 

51 Tabcqcl-l Akbart, III, 230; Ferishta, II, 602. 
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incut that look place at Sikhara, twenty-five miles from Delhi, Husain 
was prevented bv rain from realizing his ambition and had to return 
to Etawah after concluding a peace treaty with Bahlul. 

In 1478 Sultan Alauddin Alam Shah died at Badaun. Husain went 
to Badaun to offer condolences on the death of his father-in-law but 
decided to occupy the place. He expelled Mubarak Khan (son of 
Tatar Khan) from Sambhal and occupied it also. 

Having annexed Badaun and Sambhal to his kingdom, Husain 
proceeded against Delhi for the fifth time and encamped on the bank 
of the Jumna, near the ford of Kachh in Sambhal sarkar, in February- 
March 1478. Bahlul hurried from Delhi. The battle went in favour 
of Husain Sharqi and Balilul’s forces were outnumbered and out- 
manoeuvred. But Husain was not destined to reap the fruits of a 
hard-won victory. The deceitful planning of Qutb Khan Lodi turned 
the tables against him. Qutb sent a message to Husain and, referring 
to the affection of his mother, Bibi Raji, for himself, persuaded him 
to leave Delhi unmolested. Husain agreed to a peace-treaty with 
Bahlul according to which the territory cast of the Ganges was to 
belong to Husain and the territorv to the west of it was to be ruled bv 
Bahlul. 52 

Sultan Husain, who had broken one peace-pledge after another and 
one truce after another, had to face the serious consequences of his 
enemy’s breaking his word of honour this time. One night Husain held 
a convivial party in an extremely colourful background. Qutb Khan, 
who was present, praised the party but suggested that it would become 
all the more romantic if arranged in the more pleasant surroundings 
on the bank of the river. Husain approved of the suggestion and the 
yenue was changed to the river-bank. At this time Bahlul’s army made 
a sudden and surprise attack on Husain’s party. Husain’s victory 
turned into a complete rout. His seasoned war-veterans were made 
prisoners; his baggage, stores and treasures were seized. Bahlul 
chased Husain also but he escaped somehow. His wife, Bibi 
Khunza, was again taken into custody. Bahlul did not loose time in 
establishing his hold over Kampil, Patiali, Koil, Shamsabad, Marahra 
and Jalali. He also pursued Husain closely. Driven to extremes, 
Husain turned round and gave battle to Bahlul at Rajhohar, a village 
some sixteen miles from Farrukhabad. Husain fought boldly and 
Bahlul was obliged to conclude peace. It was agreed that both rulers 
would keep to their old boundaries. 53 

Sultan Husain Sharqi was not the man to rest on his oars or to 

52 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 309; Ferishta, I, 325; Badauni I, 309; Tarikh-i Khan-i 
Jahani. 

53 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 310; Tarikh-i Khan-i Jahani. 
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stick to his plighted word. Io S85/14S0-81, instigated by his wife, he 
marched for the sixth time against Delhi. The Delhi army intercepted 
him at Sonhar^ and inflicted a heavy defeat on him. Bahlul plundered 
his equipment, treasures, stores, etc. Husain retired to Rapri; Balilul 
stayed at Dhupamau.55 

Neither Husain nor Bahlul had yet been satisfied fully with the 
results of the battle. Another engagement took place in 1482 at Sirsa, 
near Rapri, and the Sharqi Sultan, effectively defeated, had to fly 
away from the field. While crossing the Jumna, some members of his 
family were drowned. Reduced to extremes, Husain sought the help 
of his vassal chief, the Raja of Gwalior. The area was infested with 
robbers and bandits and, at Hatiyakant, 50 the Bhadauryas — a band of 
free-booters — plundered his camp. Raja Kirat Singh offered a tribute 
of several lakhs to him and supplied horses, equipment, etc. Ilusain 
encamped at Rangam on the Ganges, and Bahlul proceeded there to 
deal with him. Skirmishes went on for several months without result 
as the Ganges flowed between the two armies. With the help of Raja 
Tilok Chand, the governor of Baksar (in the pargana Dautidia Khera, 
Tirwa Tchsil of Uuao district), Balilul succeeded in fording the river 
and Ilusain was forced to retire to Bhattah (Rewa). 57 He was, how- 
ever, pursued by Bahlul, and instead of proceeding to Jatmpur, he 
went to Knnauj. Bahlul chased him further and a battle was fought 
on the banks of the Kali Nadi (Rahib) in 880-87/1481-82, in which 
Husain suffered a defeat. His wife, Bibi Khunza, was taken into 
custody by Balilul but she succeeded in securing her release. 
BAIILUL CAFTUIIES JAUNPUJl .r 

Bahlul pushed ahead with his victorious forces, captured Jaunpur 
in 858/1483-84, and issued his coins from there. 58 Military outposts 
were stationed in and around Jaunpur, and the town was placed 
under the charge of Mubarak Khan Nuhani. But Husain was not the 
man to accept all this quietly. lie mustered his scattered forces and 
inarched to Jaunpur. The Lodi governor, Mubarak Nuhani, was 
forced to seek shelter at Mijhanli, 50 where Bahlul had planted an 
outpost, Baldul sent his son, Barbck Shah, to support his entrenched 
forces. Bahlul subsequently inarched on Jaunpur in person and 
forced Husain to fly away to Bihar. 00 He was chased further but he 

51 A village ten miles north-east of Sakit, in the Etanah district. 

55 Tabaqat-t Akhati, I, 310; Ferishfa, I, 325-20. 

50 A village on the banks of the Chambal in Agra district. 

57 Tah<Kja*-( Akhari, I, 311; TanUi-i Klum-i Jahani. 

58 JASIt, 1922, Kumhmatlc Supplemctd, No. XXXVI, N. 17. 

59 A village in the Gorakhpur district, situated on the kit bank of the Can dak. 

60 Tabaqat-i Akbari, I, 312; Ferishta, I, 327; Tatlkh’i Khan-i Jahani. 
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eluded the Afghan forces. Bahlul, out of generosity to a fallen 
enemy, allowed him to retain a small tract in Chunar 61 which had 
once constituted his family jagir. Barbek Shall was placed on the 
throne of Jaunpur; the Sliarqi kingdom was extinguished; and the 
Lodi prince issued coins in his own name. The Sharqi territories were 
annexed and Afghan officers were appointed to administer them. 

Husain made another attempt to dislodge the Lodi power from 
Jaunpur and compelled Barbek Shah to surrender. But Bahlul returned 
to the scene. He divided his army into two divisions — one comprising 
of 15,000 cavalry under the command of Ahmad Khan and Qutb Khan; 
the other wing of 5,000 horse under Daulat Khan. The ambuscade 
tactics were cleverly employed. The second wing was to give battle 
to the Sharqis; the first wing was to appear later and disiupt the 
Sharqi dispositions. Husain was again defeated and he had to seek 
shelter in Bihar once more. Barbek Shah was reinstated. 

In S94/ 1488-89 Bahlul died and Sikandar Lodi ascended the 
throne, but some nobles were in favour of Barbek Shah’s accession. 
Barbek, on his part, declared his independence. This was a golden 
opportunity for Husain Sharqi to divert the attention of Barbek 
towards Delhi and consolidate his own position at Jaunpur. Sikandar 
Lodi, however, dealt with the situation firmly; and having suppressed 
Barbek’s rebellion, he deemed it more politic to entrust Jaunpur again 
to Barbek. 

Though Husain had been ousted from Jaunpur and the Sharqi 
power had been smashed, the attachment of zamindars and chief- 
tains of the area to Husain was such that he did not give up the hope 
of regaining his throne for many years, in fact till the very end of his 
life. One of the most powerful Rajput chiefs, who supported Husain 
by creating disturbed conditions in the areas under the Lodi control, 
was Juga, a Bachgoti Rajput.62 After giving considerable trouble to 
Barbek Shah and Sikandar Lodi, he fled to Sultan Husain and joined 
him at the fort of Jaund. Sikandar sent a message to Husain asking 
him either to deliver Juga to him or to punish him on his behalf. 
Husain’s reply was as follows: ‘J u ga I s m )’ servant. Your father was 
a (mere) soldier with whom I was measuring swords. To me you are 
but a silly child. If you talk nonsense, I will belabour you with my 
shoes — not with my sword.’ 63 Sikandar was left with no alternative 
but to march against Husain. The armies met at Kathgarh in 1492. 


61 Chunar lies on the right bank of the Ganges in the Mirzapur district. 

62 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi; Tarikh-i Da’udi. 


03 Ibid. 
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Husain was badly defeated; lie had to fly to Bihar®4 but continued to 
hold Chunar, Cherand and Bihar for some time. 

When Sikandar left Jaunpur, the local chiefs again rose against 
Barbek and ousted him from Jaunpur. Sikandar interpreted this as 
the incompetence of Barbek and had him arrested. 

Sikandar was convinced that so long as Ilusain was in Bihar, 
there could be no peace in Jaunpur. So he turned to Husain’s strong- 
holds. At his order Chunar was besieged by Mubarak Khan. The 
Sharqi governor of the fort sought assistance from Husain, who sent 
a Rajput chief to help him. In the battle fought at Chunar in 1493, 
the forces of Sikandar were defeated and Mubarak Khan was taken 
prisoner. 

Sikandar next marched in person against the foit of Chunar but 
failed to achieve anything. He then turned to Raja Bhid of Bhattah, 
who had Mubarak Wian in his prison. The Raja got panicky, liberated 
Mubarak and fled to Ilusain. In 1494 Sikandar again marched against 
Raja Bhid and defeated him. 

Sikandar then turned his attention towards Phapund, which was 
a dependency of Bhattah. Lack of provisions, bad means of transport 
and bad roads caused gieat hardships to his army. According to 
Nizamuddin Bakhshi, ninety per cent of his horses were lost.# 3 The 
supporters and sympathizers of Ilusain sent messages to him, advising 
him to make a bid to regain his lost kingdom. Sultan Husain set 
out immediately and was joined in the way by Rajput chiefs and 
others. Sultan Sikandar met the forces of Sultan Husain 30 miles 
away from Banaras in 1494; a fierce battle took place and Ilusain 
was defeated completely. He fled towards the country of Bhattah 00 
but Sikandar followed in pursuit. Reduced to a position of extreme 
helplessness, Husain left Malik Kandu in the fort of Bihar and pro- 
ceeded in person to Colgong c? a dependency of Lakhnauti. The King 
of Lakhnauti, Sultan Alauddin Ilusain Shah (1493-1518), received 
him cordially, 60 provided him with all comforts and assigned the 
pargana of Col gong to him. lie was even permitted to issue his own 
currency.® 9 

Sikandar sent a detachment against Malik Karnlu, who left the 
fort and fled in 901/1495. The fort was captured and Mubarak Khan 

64 Tarikh-l Da'udi, 47. 

63 TubcrjOl-i Albari, I, 318-10. 

66 Ibid., 319. 

67 In the Bhagalpur district of Bihar. 

65 A daughter of Alauddin Ilusain Shah nas already married to Jalal Khan, son 
of Sultan Ilusain Sharqi, 

69 Aftano-l Shchan, f. 29b. 
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Nuhani was entrusted with the duty of garrisoning it. Sikandar next 
decided to deal with the king of Bengal, who had given asylum to 
the Sharqi ruler. He captured many frontier places of importance 
and consolidated his position in such a way that Alauddin Husain 
Shah could not help challenging his activities. He sent an army under 
his son, Daniyal, to deal with the Lodi Sultan. Sikandar sent Mahmud 
Khan Lodi and Mubarak Khan Nuhani against him. The two armies 
met at Barh, a town in the Patna district; but before an engagement 
could take place, negotiations were started and both sides agreed to 
respect the territorial integrity of the other and not to give asylum to 
each other’s enemies.’' 0 


Sikandar returned to Jaunpur and stayed there for six months. 
He destroyed all the Sharqi buildings and monuments, palaces, gar- 
dens, etc. He would have even destroyed the mosques built by the 
Sharqi rulers but the protest of the ttlama * prevented him from going 
that far. 


Sultan Husain was deeply distressed at the way the Sharqi power 
was being liquidated by the Afghan rulers. He thought of making 
one more effort to recapture die throne before it was too late. 
Alauddin Husain, the ruler of Bengal, advised him to defer military 
action, but in 1500 Husain dashed forward, reached Bihar and 
besieged the fortJl Darya Khan, the Afghan governor, shut himself 
up in the fort and sought help from Sultan Sikandar. This last siege 
was pressed forward by Sultan Husain with great courage and 
determination. He got the moat of the fort cleared of all water in one 
night. 73 But the arrival of a division of 9,000 horsemen to reinforce 
Darya Kharis army made Husain’s position precarious, and he was 
obliged to return in frustration to Colgong. A completely broken 
and frustrated man, Sultan Husain Sharqi breathed his last at Colgong 
in 911/1505. 73 With him the last vestige of Sharqi dynasty dis- 
appeared. 

Despite many shortcomings of character, Husain was a remark- 
able man. His tenacity of puipose and his refusal to take any defeat 
as final raised his stature head and shoulders above many contem- 
porary Indian princes. He left no s tone unturned to recapture h is 
lost power and prestige. The way in which he succeeded in winning 
the active and loyal cooperation of a large number of Hindu zamin- 
dars and chieftains shows that his administration had left a very 


70 Tdbaqat-i Akbari, I, 320. 

71 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi; Ajsana-i Shahan. 

72 Waqiat-i Mushtaqi. 

73 Numismatic evidence shows that he issued coins until his death (911/1405). 
Numismatic Supplement (36) to JASB, 1922, No. 35. 
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favourable impression on the minds of the people and he had 
succeeded in a remarkable way in winning regional loyalties. The 
Sharqi kingdom had so closely identified itself with the people and 
problems of the region that its fall did not go unlamcntcd by the 
people. In fact the protracted fight that Husain could give to Bahlul 
and Sikandar was only made possible by the loyalty of Iiis people. 
Sultan Husain was a highly cultured prince, interested in fine arts, 
poetry, music, etc. 



Chapter Nine 


KASHMIR (1320-1586) 


I. SULTANS OF THE KASHMIR STATE (1320-1461) 

‘About two thousand years or more ago’, writes Kashmirs greatest 
son,l ‘Kashmir was a great Buddhist centre and some of the famous 
Buddhist councils were held there. From then onwards it continued 
to be one of the principal centres of Sanskrit learning. About a thou- 
sand years ago, Arab and Persian influences first affected Kashmir 
and later, under Muslim rule, Persian became the recognized official 
language. Thus Kashmir experienced successively, and sometimes 
together, Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim influences, creating a mixed 
but harmonized culture which is so evident even today in Kashmir.’ 

The independent medieval state of Kashmir consisted of the 
famous valley, to the beauty of which no words can do justice, and 
of the outer and inner hills comprising of the districts of Ladakh, 
Ballistan, Gilgit, Kishtwar, Jammu, Raj'auri and Punch, When the 
central government was strong, it succeeded in controlling the rulers 
of all these districts, but when it was weak some or all of these districts 
slipped out of its hands. 

The middle ages for Kashmir begin with the Mongol invasion of 
1320, but to understand the period properly some information given 
to us by Albairuni and Kalhana has to be borne in mind. 

Sultan Mahmud had twice, in 1015 and 1021, unsuccessfully 
attempted to reach Kashmir, and Albairuni, writing some time before 
1030 observes in his well-known India ( Kitabul Hind): “ This town 
(Varanasi) and Kashmir are the high schools of Hindu sciences 1 2 
. . . Not long before our time, Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous 
Brahman, has of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken upon himself a 
task from which everybody else would have recoiled because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely vanish out of 

1 Shri Jawaharlal Nehru: Foreword to Shri P. M. Paul Bariizai’s History of 
Kashmir, Metropolitan Book Co. (Private) Ltd., Delhi, 1962. 

2 Albairuni, India (Sacliau’s translation), Vol. I, 173. 
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the memories of mcrrh . . The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, 
they have no riding animals or elephants. The nobles among them 
ride in palanquins, called Kaits, carried on the shoulders of men. 
They arc particularly anxious about the natural strength of their 
country', and therefore take always much care to keep a strong hold 
upon the entrances and roads leading to it. In consequence it is very 
difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they used 
to allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly 
Jews, but at present they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not 
know personally to enter, much less other people.’-* 

The southern passes to India remained closed till the time of the 
Lodis and the classical histories of the Delhi sultanat make no refer- 
ence to Kashmir. But the western pass via Baramulla, Pakhli and 
Swat could not be closed; this route, as Haidar Malik remarks, 3 4 5 one 
could cross on horse-back even in the midst of winter snow and rain. 
Across this path the Kashmir rajas got some Turkish mercenaries for 
their army and a small number of other Muslim immigrants also 
seem to have come before 1320. 

Kalhana’s Rajtarangini gives us the curious account of a Hindu 
king of Kashmir, Harsa-deva (1089-1101), who plundered the reli- 
gious endowments of the country' and pulled down and insulted the 
images of the gods. Harsa-deva, first incited by a courtier, plundered 
the temple of Bhimakeseva and found a great treasure. ‘And he 
reflected’, says Kalhana, whose father had been a very Iqval minister 
of Harsa, ‘upon what riches there might be in other wealthy temples, 
when there was such wealth in this deserted shrine. The members of 
the local Purohita corporation then induced the king by a solemn 
fast ( praya ) to grant (them) in compensation exemption from the 
forced carriage of loads ( rudha bharodhi ) . . . Then the greedy-minded 
(king) plundered from all temples the wonderful treasures which 
former kings had bestowed there. In order to get hold of the statues 
of gods, loo, when the treasures (of the temples) had been carried 
off, he appointed Udayaraja "prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images” { (let otpafananaya Tea). Jn order to defile the statues of the 
gods, he had excrements and urine poured over their faces by naked 
mendicants whose noses, feet and hands had rotted away'. Divine 
images made of gold, silver and other (materials) rolled about even on 
the roads, which were covered with night soil, as (if they were) logs 
of wood. Crippled naked mendicants and the like covered the images 

3 Ibid., Vot. I, 120. 

4 Ibid., Vot. I. 28. 

5 Haidar Malilc: TarOJi-i Kashmir, I. 08, (India Office Library (E 510 = 10. 
1100). Holograph fn the history department of the Aligarh Muslim University). 
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of the gods, which were dragged along by ropes round their ankles, 
with spittings instead of flowers. There was not one temple in a 
village, town or in the city which was not despoiled of its images by 
that Tiiruska, King Harsa. Only two chief divine images were res- 
pected by him, the illustrious Rapaswamin in the city, and Martanda 
(among the images) in townships. Among colossal images, two statues 
of Buddha were saved through requests addressed by chance to the 
king at a time when he was free with his favours, namely the one at 
Parihasapura by the singer, Kanata, who was born there, and the 
other in the city by the Sranana Kulasari.’ fi 

‘Shame, shame’, continues Kalhana, 'when royal servants know 
nothing but time-serving. (It was due to this) that even the minister 
Gauraka, though a respectable man, old as he was, accepted upon 
the king’s order the office of “prefect of property” ( arthanayaka ) (and 
with it) the function of plundering the property of all temples and 
villages. Sahelaka, of the Purohita corporation (parsada) at the temple 
of Samaraswamin, who as the adviser of Vijayamalla had been hateful 
to the king, obtained the position of “prefect of property” by securing 
a doubled revenue, and having (once) obtained access to the king, 
became in time Mahattama.’ 

There was no opposition to Harsa’s iconoclasm, but when he 
attacked the dhammaras (landlords) they rebelled and killed him. 
The respect for idols must have disappeared among the lower classes. 

In 1286 Simha-deva founded a new dynasty and reigned till 
1301; he was succeeded by his brother, Saha-deva, who reigned till 
the Mongol cataclysm of 1320. The central government under the 
new dynasty seems to have become extremely weak. But three 
refugees, whose advent was pregnant for the future, came to Kash- 
mir in the reign of Saha-deva, searching for security and livelihood. 
First, Rinchan, a Bhauta, revenged the murder of his father, a 
Ladakh chief, and then fled to the valley for security. ITe probably 
brought some soldiers with hirri and was settled by Ram Chand, the 
wazir and army-commander of Saha-deva, at Gagangir. From the 
north, the land of the Darads (Dardistan), came Langar Chak with 
his family, flying from the vengeance of his uncle’s sons. He was 
settled at the village of Trahagam. Lastly, from Swat or beyond, 
came Shah Mir (son of Tahir Shah, son of Wuqur Shah) with his 
family. Wuqur Shah may have been a mystic of the order (silsilah) 
founded by Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani. Saha-deva gave Shah Mir a 
village in Baramulla for his livelihood. 

6 Dr. M. A. Stein: Translation of Kalhana’s Rajtarangini, Book VII, verses 1087 
to 1098 (352 & 353), Vol. I, reprinted by Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, Patna, Banaras. 
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In 1320 the Mongols invaded the valley, coming by the western 
pass, and Saha-deva and his government were taken quite unawares. 
Jonaraja says that Dalucha, 7 the Mongol leader, was ‘the commander- 
in-chief of the king of Karmasina (Khwarazm)'. Ilaidar Malik says 
that he came from Turkistan. In any case he was a prince or a high 
officer of the vanishing Chaghatai-Ogtai Central Asian empire. He 
lacked the strategy and foresight of the great Chengizi commanders 
and his reckless attempt to march to India shows that he had no firm 
footing in his homeland. 

Both Haidar Malik and the anonymous author of the Bnlwiristan-f 
Shahi describe the invasion in much the same way, but since the 
former spoils his narrative by interspersing it with well-known but 
irrelevant Persian verses, it is better to translate from the Baharistan-i 
Shahi. 8 

The historians of Kashmir have at no time given account of an 
event more calamitous and disastrous than the invasion of Dalucha. 
In the beginning of the spring of 1320 a ruler, named Dalucha, came 
by way of Baramulla with 70,000 Mongolian and Turkish horse and 
foot, and from there he gave his army an order for the massacre of 
the people. From the confines of Kamraj to the end of Maraj they 
killed every one they could find. Persons, who had fled to the hills 
and forests from their comfortable houses, were pursued and cap- 
tured. The men were killed; the women and children were reduced 
to slavery and sold to the merchants of Khita (Turkistan), whom the 
invaders had brought with them. AH houses in the cities and villages 
were burnt. They ate as much of the com and rice as they could; 
whatever was left they burnt and destroyed. In this way the whole 
of the Kashmir valley was trampled under foot.' 

Hie wretched government of Kashmir offered no resistance to the 
Mongols either at the Baramulla pass or in the valley. Saha-dcva 
may, as Jonaraja tells us, have attempted to bribe the invader, but 
his attempt proved ineffectual and be fled to Kishtwar with a few 
followers. Ram Chand, whose military duty it was to protect the 
vaifey, took refuge in the fort of Gagangfr in tfie Tar district. The 
reputation of both the king and the commander vanished. 

7 Jonaraja (Text). 142-65; Abul Tazl calls bim Dalju (Ain, text, Blochmann* Mil- 
lion, m, 582). Whatever the original, Dalocha is the accepted Kashmiri form of the 
Mongol leader’s name. Jonaraja (Dutt, 14-15) gives the correct date as 1320. Haidar 
Malik and the Bahnrlslan-l Shahi are incorrect alrout the date of Dalucha"* Invasion. 
It is useless recording the many ways in which Dalucha* name tai liecn written. 

8 The Boharistan~l Shahi, author not known, India Office Library manuscript, 
E. 500 (l.O. 943); rotograph in the history department o{ the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity. The invasion of Dalneha is described In pagrs 15 to 20 by (he/Baharitlnn-f 
Shahi and in folios 95 to 93 by Ilaidar Mali. 
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'Meanwhile the invading army continued its policy of killing the 
inhabitants and destroying their property. No one had the courage to 
come out of his hiding place in the hills and forests; there could be 
no question of any villager being able to cultivate his field. The corn 
produced in the previous years was eaten up or burnt. During the 
eight months the invaders remained in Kashmir, they were reckless 
in killing the ra'ivyat and shedding their blood. But with the advent 
of winter they grew afraid of the increasing cold and famine/ Haidar 
Malik says it was stupid of Dalucha not to have left Kashmir by the 
passable route by which he had come. But after the failure of many 
Mongol invasions of northern India, the political condition of the Delhi 
empire was at last tempting. Mubarak Shah had been assassinated 
on 9 July 1320, and Khusrau Khan had mounted a very precarious 
throne. 9 It seemed the most appropriate time for a Mongol invasion. 
The news that Tughluq Shah had ascended the throne on 6 Septem- 
ber 1320 could not have reached Dalucha in time. He marched by 
the route leading to Delhi by the Banihal pass. But a severe snow- 
storm overtook him, and the Mongols along with their captives and 
slave-merchants perished to the last man. 

The whole society of the Kashmir valley had now to be rebuilt 
from its foundations. The negative decision was made by Dawa- 
swami and the positive step was taken by Rinchan. 

'After the departure of the Mongols and Turks’, the Baharistan-i 
Shahi continues, 'tire surviving Kashmiris came out of their hiding 
places and went to their former abodes in the hope of finding some 
relatives or kinsmen alive. But they discovered that the whole coun- 
try had been devastated; they could find no acquaintances, friends 
or relations, and such sadness, fear and gloom over-powered their 
hearts that they were inclined to prefer death to life. For years and 
years the cultivatable lands lay desolate; and even now, after the 
passage of 270 years, if a piece of land lies uncultivated, people say 
that Dalucha must have passed that way. Add to it, when the inhabi- 
tants of the distant hills saw the desolation of the valley, they began 
to attack the Kashmiris in their distress and seized their. women and 
children. Under these circumstances in every pargana forty or fifty 
villages combined to accept one man as their chief and collected all 
possible military equipment to protect their families and property. 
Slowly in all parganas forts were also constructed in charge of 
kotwals, who claimed independence and were not prepared to obey 

9 Khusrau in his Tughluq Kama gives I Jamadi II a.h. 720, as the night during 
which Mubarak Shah was murdered (verses 345-46) and I Sha*ban 720 (forenoon) as the 
day on which Ghiyasuddin Tughluq ascended the throne (verse 2599). 
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each other. In the pargana of Lar, Rinchan also collected his 
forces/ 

Though the skeleton of a central government was immediately 
established and these kotwals or kota-rajas (castle-chiefs) recognized 
the ruler of Srinagar as their head and sent him occasional presents, 
yet the government of Srinagar did not control them. ‘Till the time 
of Sultan Sliihabuddin, there was no ruler in Kashmir with real 
authority/ 

rinchan* ‘sadruddin' (1320-23) 

It is not difficult to visualize the conditions in the valley in the 
autumn of 1320. Though a thin stream of Muslim immigrants, Turkish 
and non-Turkish, had trickled into the valley, yet while adhering to 
their religious observances, they had adopted the dress, customs and 
manners of the country. No Muslim scholars ( ulamo ) had been 
attracted to the country. The Brahmans of the valley had saved 
themselves and their caste by flight; men of their caste in the sur- 
rounding hill-tracts had also remained safe. But ‘caste Hinduism' in 
the valley lay in ruins, for its basic law — the law of marriage— had 
been violated by men and women who had mated during the Mongol 
catalysm and later according to their passions, convenience, ambitions 
but primarily owing to necessity; and this gave rise to a homogeneous, 
castelcss society. The future history of Kashmir will he unintelligible 
to anyone who fails to comprehend this basic fact. The Kashmir 
chronicles do not refer to Rajput or Kshattriyas as a governing class 
or to any caste whatsoever; Kashmir society after Dalucha consisted 
only of Brahmans and the non-castc masses, who lived according to 
their customs and traditions.. 

Shah Mir had carefully bettered his position by friendship and 
marriage alliances with the leading families of- Kashmir. He accepted 
their daughters and gave them the daughters of his own family in 
marriage. He seems to have become a man of considerable importance 
before Dalucha’s invasion. But his friend, Rinchan, who was descended 
from a princely family, had higher ambitions. With the help of his 
Bhautas, he suddenly attacked his former patron. Bam Chand, now 
living a futile life in his castle of Gagangir, slew him and proclaimed 
himself king on 6 October 1320. But such a claim by a non-Kashmiri 
was meaningless unless he obtained a status in the land and endeared 
himself to the people. Rinchan prevailed upon Kota Rani, the ambi- 
tious and competent but distressed daughter of Ram Chand, to marry, 
him according to some ceremony -not- sanctioned by the ManmmrUi. 
He also won over her brother, Rawan Chand, and gave him the title 
of ‘Raina’ with the command of the army and the governorship of 
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Lar.lO Thus he healed the wounds of Ram Chand’s family. He also 
appointed Shah Mir as his wazir. Then he fell upon the turbulent tribe 
of Lavanyas, who had been guilty of disloyalty for some centuries. 
Saha-deva thought he could come again to rule over the country he 
had not even attempted to defend, but he was easily driven back. 
Rinchan did his best to prove himself a good king by his administration. 
‘Since there was no one at tire time to decide cases in accordance with 
the Muslim shan at’, the Baharistan-i Shahi remarks, ‘Rinchan decided 
all matters according to his intelligence, intuition, discernment and 
wisdom.’ Cases showing Rinchan’s wisdom are duly recorded. 

The controversial problem about Rinchan is his religion. Our 
Persian authorities are correct in stating that ‘Rinchan did not belong 
to any religion or creed known in Kashmir’, but in portraying him as 
a student of comparative religions, to whom the leaders of every creed 
showed its good points and who made a free choice, they are forgetting 
the conservative character of medieval Hinduism. His first inclination 
was to Hinduism, the traditional creed of his wife and of the over- 
whelming majority of his subjects. But the prevailing Hindu school 
was Saivaism, which had received a unique development in Kashmir, 
and Dawaswami, the leader of Saivaism, refused to admit Rinchan as a 
respectable member in die Hindu fold as he was a Bhauta by birth. 
Rinchan was thus literally kicked into Islam. 

Under these circumstances his friend, Shah Mir, found him a 
Muslim mystic. Bulbul Shah (or Bilal Shah), who taught him the 
elements of the Muslim faith and prayer through an interpreter and 
gave him the name of ‘Sadruddin’. Kota Rani remained his wife, 
without accepting his creed. Rinchan’s conversion was a purely 
personal affair, and did not mean the establishment of the Muslim 
ways of life even in die royal family. But it gave Islam a status in the 
country. Rinchan did the litde that was possible under the circum- 
stances for his new creed. He founded Rinchanapura, a quarter in 
Srinagar, after his own name. He built the first mosque, popularly 
remembered as the ‘Bud Musjid’, on the site traditionally associated 
* widi a great Buddhist shrine. He also built a mosque and a langar 
khana (public charity kitchen) in a quarter of Srinagar, which became 
known as ‘Bulbul Langar, to commemorate the name of Bulbul Shah, 
his ptr (religious teacher), to posterity. Bulbul Shah gave to Rinchan s 
only son, bom to him from his Hindu wife, Kota Rani, die name of 


10 ‘Raina’ in Kashmiri (according to the Baliaristan-l Shahi ) means lord , master, 
etc. It is not to be equated with the Indian term, Rana. It-is believed that the Rainas 
of later days were the descendants of Rawan Chand. 
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Haidar, and Rinchan entrusted ln'm to Shah Mir to be brought up 
as a Muslim. 11 

All these measures led to discontent against Rinchan, particularly 
his stem justice. People rose in revolt under the leadership of Udayana- 
dcva, a cousin of Saha-deva, and in the struggle that followed Rinchan 
received fatal injuries and succumbed to them in November, 1323. 1 - 

UDAYAXA-DEVA (1323-30) 

Rinchan's death let loose three factions to struggle for power. They 
were the royalists, the kota-rajas and the followers of Kota Rani. In 
this triangular contest Shah Mir was the centre of gravity. As an astute 
diplomat, he clearly realized that it was too early for him to seize the 
throne. But to win popularity, he proclaimed Udayana-deva as king 
and arranged his marriage with Kota Rani. It was a workable arrange- 
ment. Udayana-deva, after marrying the widow of a Musalman, was 
content to remain the formal head of the state and devoted himself 
to his prayers and religious rites, while real power was exercised bv 
his wife. Kota Rani was remarkably clever. She feared Shah Mir and 
to put him off his guard, and to separate him from his sons, Jamshed 
and Ali Slier, she appointed them governors of two districts in Kamraj 
(Baramulla). Then she appointed Bhatta Bhikshana, a Brahman of 
admitted diplomatic and military talents, as her wazir and commander- 
in-chief. Unfortunately, however, destiny did not work in her favour. 
For while she was slowly attempting to restore Hinduism, Kashmir 
was again invaded by the Mongols under a leader, locally mentioned 
as Achala. The pig-headed and cowardly Udayana-deva fled towards 
Ladakh at the first sight of the enemy, leaving his Rani to face the 
situation alone. Luckily Kota Rani proved equal to the occasion. She 
joined hands with Shall Mir, appealed to all the kota-rajas for such 
assistance as they' could provide, drove out the invader and then 
recalled Raja Udayana-deva. 

But the restoration of the Raja only brought misery to the count*}'. 
While his timid conduct had made him very unpopular, Shah Mir’s 
exertions against the Mongols had won him immense popularity. This , 
was a golden opportunity for Shah Mir, and now he made no Secret 
of his future plans. lie fortified himself on the Chakdar Karcwa; and 
as a rehearsal of the drama lie was meditating to stage, lie set up 
Haidar, the minor son of Rinchan Shah, against the government of his 

11 Jonaraja (text), 247; Jonaraja (Dutt). 21-22. 

12 According to Jonaraja, Rinchan died on the 11th lunar day of the month of 
Puma in the LauVila year 4309 after a - reign of three years, one month' amt 19 day* 
(Jonaraja, Dutt, 33). This gives 25 Xovembcr 1321 as the date of his death and 
0 October 1320 as the date of Ids accession. 
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mother, Kota Rani. Raja Udayana-deva died in February 1339, after 
a nominal reign of fifteen years. 15 

KOTA rani (1339) 

Left alone, Kota Rani could only fortify herself in the castle of 
Indarkot. Here she proclaimed herself sovereign with the support of 
her capable minister, Bhatta Bhikshana. This was an open challenge 
to Shah Mir, who knew that in Bhatta Bhikshana he had a formidable 
rival. So taking leave of Kota Rani, he took up his residence in 
Srinagar, won over the leaders of the city and the country to h is side, 
murdered Bhatta Bhikshana by a trick, and then besieged Kota Rani 
in Indarkot and compelled her to many him.’ Kota Rani, according 
to the Persian histories of Kashmir, stabbed herself to death in the 
bed-chamber of Shah Mir, where she had come decked as a bride. She 
had reigned for five months. 1 ' 1 

SULTAN SIIAMSUDDIN .(1338-42) 

It is useless inquiring into the ancestry of Shah Mir, for our author- 
ities are vague about it. He ascended the throne with the title of 
Sultan Shamsuddin and tried to establish his state on the principles 
of justice and equity. He fixed the revenue of the land at one-sixth 
of the gross produce. Then he prepared plans for the destruction of 
the turbulant tribe of the Lavanyas (modern Lons), who had been a 
constant source of danger to the internal peace of the country, and 
raised a standing army from the two martial tribes of Magres and 
Chaks. He died in July-August 1342 and lies buried in Indarkot 
(Sumbal). 15 

jamsiied (13 4 2-44) 

Shah Mir was succeeded by his elder son, Jamshed. But he could 
not get on well with his brother, Ali Shcr, and the result was a war 
of succession. The issue was decided when Siraj, the disloyal wazir, 
deserted to Ali Sher. Jamshed was defeated and killed in 1344. 

SULTAN ALAUDDIN (1344-56) 

Ali Sher ascended the throne with the title of Sultan Alauddin. He 
was energetic and hardy, and vigorously combated the great famine of 
1344. 16 He transferred his capital from Indarkot to Alauddinpur 
(Srinagar), and enacted a law under which a childless widow or a 

13 Jonaraja (Dutt), 28. 

14 Baharistan-i Shahi, 30; Haidar Malik, f. 106. 

15 Sumbal is identified with ancient Jayapur (Indarkot), Bates, Gazetteer, 375. A 
tomb ascribed to Shah Mir can still be seen there. . 

16 Jonaraja (Dutt), 37. 
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a woman of loose character could not inherit the property of her 
husband. The need of such a law is a clear indication of the lax morals 
of the age. He died in 1356 after a peaceful reign of over 12 years. 

SULTAN SHIHABUDDIN (1356-74) 

Known in his childhood as Shirashamak (the great milk drinker), 
Shihabuddin, son of Alauddin, was the real founder of the sultanat of 
Kashmir. ‘No such conquering sultan has ascended the Srinagar 
throne/ The Baharistan-i Shahi quotes a history in the Kashmiri 
language, Tarikh-i Bihi, to the effect that if it recounted all the heroic 
deeds and conquests of the Sultan, people would not believe it. Tin's 
admission was necessary for it is impossible to accept many conquests 
attributed to Shihabuddin by Kashmiri Muslim chroniclers. Neverthe- 
less, there is a core of truth in their statements. Malik Chand and 
Auzni Raina, a descendant of Rawan Chand, were his great com- 
manders. The kota-raja*s, who had developed their power after 
Dalucha’s invasion and behaved like independent chiefs, were 
Shiliabuddin’s first objective. 

‘First he put in order the parganas of Kashmir and in a short time 
the whole of the valley was reduced to complete subjection. lie put 
to death some of the pargana-chiefs and the rest were brought under 
control. Then marching out with a small army, he conquered Pakhli 
and Swat-gir and also reduced the Khokars to obedience. . . Then he 
proceeded to the hill-tracts of Balura, Gilgit and the land of the Dards 
(Dardistan). Next he decided to conquer Ladakh/ 

Ladakh was then in the hands of the king of Kaslighar, hut Shihab- 
uddin, whose army was smaller, nevertheless won a victory over the 
Kashghari Mongols after a hard-fought battle. “The victorious 
Shihabuddin then proceeded by way of Ladakh to Nagarkot and 
reduced that place and its environments to subjection. Malik Chand 
was sent against Kishtwar and he conquered the whole of that hill- 
tract till Jammu. It was Shihabuddin’s practice that when lie con- 
quered a city, he enlisted and took with him all the good warriors of 
the place. He had always excellent horses and reliable warriors with 
him. Thus the valley was brought under direct administration and 
the inner and outer hills within the general control of the state. Most 
of the nineteen years of Shilvabuddin's reign were devoted to these 
conquests, though he came to Srinagar off and onX> 

Shihabuddin must have reconstructed the administration of the 

17 For the conquests of S h ihabuddin, sec the B'Jurrisian-i Slmhl, 3.M9 and Haidar 
Malik, S. 105-9, • 

It is irfl possible to accept the statements of the two authors that Shihabuddin con- 
quered the following places — Multan, Kabul, Lamaghan (or Laghman) and Badaihshan; 
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valley and put his relations with the chiefs of the outlying districts on 
some permanent basis. ‘Udshah Rawal (or Udayshari) was the king’s 
adviser and the collection of the revenues of Kashmir was assigned 
to him. It was he who decreed that the hanjis (boatmen) should serve 
the king without wages for a week every month; this decree was 
cancelled by Sultan Ali Shah. But he made man}' other laws and most 
of them have survived till today.’ 

In 1361 Kashmir was visited by a disastrous flood, which caused 
immense damage to crops and swept away all that came in its way. 
The Sultan employed all his resources to reconstruct the country as a 
whole. lie transferred his capital to the elevated slopes around the 
Iiari Parbat hillock, where he founded the new town of Sharikapura. 
Then he founded the town of Shihabuddinpur at the confluence of 
the Jlielum and the Sind rivers, and shaded it with cliinar trees. 

The Persian chroniclers of Kashmir describe the Sultan as a bigot- 
ed Muslim and an iconoclast. But Nizamuddin and Abul FazI state 
that he encouraged learning and established one law for all his 
subjects. In all likelihood, Kashmiri Muslim historians have drawn 
incorrect conclusions from Jonaraja’s account of the Sultan’s treatment 
of his rebellious subjects. Secondly, they seem to have drawn a 
hurried conclusion from his proposal to demolish the Hindu temples 
at Avantipur. On the other hand, there is ample evidence to support 
the view that the. Sultan was a patron of Hindu religion, an upright 
ruler with no religious prejudices. 18 

But in the last years of his life he became a prey to sensuality, 
incited by the attractive and charming niece of his queen. At her 
instance he exiled his two minor sons as well as the queen, and 
nominated Hindal, his brother, as heir to the throne. Before long, 
however, he regretted his conduct, and died a broken-hearted man in 
May-June 1374. 

SULTAN QUTBUDDIN (1374-89) 

Immediately after the death of Shihabuddin, Hindal ascended the 
throne with the title of Qutbuddin. He was a well-meaning ruler. He 
gained a great popularity in the early years of his reign by taking a 
personal interest in the affairs of the state and the welfare of his 
subjects. He recalled TIasan Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Shihab- 

or that he marched with 50,000 horse and 50,000 foot against Firuz Shah Tughluq, and 
that, since it was decided to prefer a negotiated settlement, Sirhind was fixed as the 
boundary between the Delhi sultanat and the Kashmir kingdom. 

18 Some three decades ago the Kashmir Archaeological Department excavated a 
stone-slab at the temple-spring of Kuthier (Anantnag). According to the inscription on 
the slab, the repairs to this temple were executed in the reign of Sultan Shihabuddin. 
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uddin, from exile and nominated him heir to the throne. Then he 
sent his army against Punch. It was victorious and regained the 
prestige which Kashmir had lost during the last years of Shihabuddins 
reign. Unfortunately Hasan Khans impatience transcended his grati- 
tude to the king, and he allowed himself to be made a tool by political 
schemers, who conspired against the Sultan. But the plot leaked out and 
the prince and his chief supporter, Udayshari, the capable minister of 
Shihabuddin, were put to death. The Sultan built Qutbuddinpur 
(apparently a new quarter in Srinagar) and in it he constructed a palace 
such as his predecessors had not possessed except at Indarkot; to the 
cast of the city he built a mausoleum and planned a graveyard in 
which many durtccshes and mystics lie buried. lie died in 1389, after 
having reigned for over fifteen years. 19 

It is impossible to say how and when the non-Brahman inhabitants 
of Kashmir became Musalmans. It was, according to such evidence as 
wo can collect, a slow, gradual and unconscious process. The stage 
which Islam had reached in this reign is thus described by the 
Baharislan-i S hahl: Though Sultan Qutbuddin was a Muslim, there 
was not in Kashmir any (Muslim) scholar or man of learning devoted 
to truth to teach the laws of the shariat without hypocrisy; the qazfs 
of the day were quite heedless of the difference between “acts 
commanded” and “acts forbidden”. The Sultan himself, owing to 
ignorance of Islamic laws, had married two uterine sisters. . . And since 
tne majority of the people at that time were non-Muslims ( mtishrih 
and kafirs'^ and non-Muslim customs prevailed and were enforced in 
the land, Sultan Qutbuddin also wore the robe and dress of non- 
Muslims (kafirs) ’ll 

The conquering career of Timur has been described in a previous 
chapter. In the regions devastated by him, Timur was very considerate 
of the Saiyyids, provided they transferred to him the right of govern- 
ing the Musalmans which they had (so he claimed) inherited from the 
Prophet. But Saiyyids, who insisted on continuing their local govern- 
ment against his imperialistic power, like the Saiyyids of Ilamadan 
and Subzwat (Uailiaq), had to find refuge from him somewhere. The 
Bailiaqi Saiyyids first migrated to India and then came to Kashmir. 
Saiyyid Alt Ilamadani (popularly known as Shah-i Ilamadan and 
also as Ali-i Sani or the Second Ali and Amir-i Kahir ) first came to 
Kashmir, probably in September 1372, and stayed for four months; 

19 B.S, 40-41; Jonaraja (Dull). 54. 

20 A muihrik is 3 man who sets partners to Cod; a kafir is a man who is ungrate- 
ful to God for Ill's favours. The author could have used the terra, Hindu, but he 
apparently prefers to restrict that term to the Brahmans. 

21 BS., 41-42. 
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he came for a second time in 1379 and stayed for two and a half 
years; he came for a third time in 1383 but left after a year. This is 
not the place to examine the record of that distinguished Saiyyid and 
mystic. His greatest book, the Zakhiratul Uiiluk ( Treasury of Kings ) 
has been printed. It shows that the author was a Sunni mystic of the 
orthodox school of Shaikh Alauddaulah Samnani, which is well-known 
for its reactionary slant. But it hardly adds anything to our knowledge 
of higher mysticism. 

The Sultan did what he could for his very distinguished visitor. 
He divorced one of his wives, and re-married her sister, Sura, who 
bore him two sons, Sikandar and Haibat, after her second and legal 
marriage. The Saiyyid used to live in an inn and held his congre- 
gational prayers on a platform he had built by destroying a temple. 
The Sultan occasionally came to these prayers. At die Saiyyid’s order 
the Sultan put on Muslim (i.e. Persian) dress and the Saiyyid gave 
him a skull-cap, which die Sultan and his successors up to Fatk Shah 
used to wear under their turbans and which was buried in Fath 
Shah’s grave. Nevertheless, the Sultan and die Saiyyid could not pull 
on together. Qutbuddin was prepared to obey the orders given to 
him personal]}' or to his family, but he was not prepared to change 
die policy of the state overnight at the Saiyyid’s command. In any 
case he could not make Kashmir a Central Asian country, and noth- 
ing less than that would sadsfy the great Saiyyid. 'As Sultan Qutbud- 
din could not establish the grandeur of Islam and die enforcement 
of the shariat in accordance widi the wishes of His Holiness, die 
mind of His Holiness could not reconcile itself to making this coun- 
try his permanent abode.’— He died on the way and his disciples 
took his body for burial to Kliatlan. Tradition says that the Saiyyid 
often met Lalisari, or Lai Ded of the Kashmiris, a Brahman yogini 
(female saint) of a very high order, and had discussions with her. 
Her vaJcyas are a rapprochement between Vedantism and Sufism. The 
Saiyyid’s influence may have been a contributor}' element to her out- 
right denunciation of idolatry' . 23 

SULTAN SIKANDAR (1389-1413) 

During die minority of Sikandar (1389-93), his mother acted as 
his regent. She was assisted by two influential ministers, Bai Madari 

22 B.S., 41-42. It might he added that the Khanqali-i Mualla, how known after 

the Saiyyid, was constructed in later days. Also one Laddi Magre brought his group 
into prominence by serving the Saiyyid with such devotion that he was appointed the 
Saiyyid’s 'standard-bearer’. . 

23 For Lalisari's life and thought, see Grierson and Darneth, Lauavakyani; Temple, 
Lalla; also Indian Antiquary, 1921, 300 et seq . 
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and Sahara. She was a strong and energetic woman with plenty of 
political sagacity; but she was inordinately greedy of power, often 
acted very cruelly and according to her personal judgement, and 
tolerated no challenge to her authority from any quarter. This is 
proved by the punishment she meted out to her own daughter and 
son-in-law, who contested the claim of Sihandar to the throne; they 
were both put to death. Then encouraged by Rai Madari, her chief 
adviser, she administered poison to prince Haibat Khan; and this 
made Rai Madari so bold that he aimed at the life of the Sultan him- 
self. But Sikandar gave him no chance; supported by the Baihaqi 
Saiyyids, lie overthrew his mothers regency in 1393, and got the 
Khxitba read and the coins minted in his own name. 

Sikandar had been personally in charge of the government for 
some six years at the- time of Timur’s invasion of India and his rela- 
tions with that atrocious conqueror can onlv be understood if two 
facts are kept in mind. First, Sikandar must have known through the 
anti-Timurid elements at his court that it was Timur’s policy to 
annihilate all independent Muslim rulers within his reach to ensure 
the permanence of his far-flung dynastic empire. Secondly, that even 
the officers of Timur were ignorant of the fact that, before reaching 
Jammu, he had received secret reports of grave disturbances in the 
eastern part of his empire and had decided to leave his army behind 
and to proceed to Samarqand as soon as was possible by a constant 
relay of horses and litter-bearers. Sikandar, anxious to keep Timur 
out of Kashmir, started to pay his respects to the invader at Jammu. 
But at Bhimbar Timurs envoys — his grandson, Rustam, with 
Faulad Bahadur and Zainuddin — met Sikandar and demanded 30,000 
Iiorses and 100,000 gold tankas of Alauddin Khalji.24 Sihandar sought 
safety in returning to Srinagar on the ground that lie had to arrange 
for such a heavy tribute. Timur blamed his envoys for ashing too 
much and, since he could not reveal his programme even to his confi- 
dential officers, he directed Sikandar to meet him after twenty-eight 
days on the bank of the Indus. But when Sikandar reached Bara- 
mulla, he was informed that Timur had left in great haste. 

The controversial question lias been Sikandar’s religious policy. 
He had the name of Shankar as a boy and his two wives, oho arc 
referred to by historians — Mira and Sobha Devi-” — must have been 
converts from Hinduism. But Sikandar as he grew up developed a 
pious and puritanic outlook; he nc\er touched wine; and he hated all 
frivolities from gambling to music. 20 

24 Ferisbta, Persian text, New at Kisbore, Vol. II, 341. 

23 BS„ 49. 

26 B.S., 50; also see Vogel, Panjab Hi H S leier, Vol. I, 127. 
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It is sometimes said that Sikandar, the Idol Breaker 5 , was an 
aggressive Muslim fanatic, who by his ruthless persecution com- 
pelled his Hindu subjects to become Muslim. It is difficult to believe 
that Sikandar had over his subjects a power greater than Iltutmish 
or Alauddin Khalji, and neither of these autocrats would have en- 
dangered their throne by attempting such a futile and suicidal enter- 
prise. The ideology of the subjects cannot be changed overnight by 
the order of a king, however strong. In so far as Sikandar went too 
far in his prohibition of wine, gambling and the detailed suppression 
of all non-military instruments of music, the pendulum inevitably 
swung too far to the other side. Says the Baharistan-i Shahi : ‘After 
the period of this religious king, tyrannical commands and the instru- 
ments of sin, which are the support of shirk and kufr, revived their 
(idolatrous) sway. Every day the customs of sin and the ways of the 
innovators, the religious ideas of kafirs and mushriks and the habits 
of the wicked became more prominent and obvious. The ways of the 
kafirs and the mushriks attained to even greater glory than they had 
before/ 2 " It is true that the revival of Hindu culture by the deli- 
berate and conscious effort of Sultan Zainul Abidin gave to it a 
stability it had lacked since the invasion of Dalucha. But there were 
definite changes in the reign of Sikandar and they should be carefully 
examined and estimated. The main items are as follows : 

(1) Muslim Immigrants : 

Owing to the devastating conquests of Timur, a large number of 
Muslims came to the valley from Central Asia and Persia. What 
arrangements were made for the ordinary refugees we do not know. 
But the Baharistan-i Shahi tells us in detail what land-grants and 
other provisions the Sultan made for distinguished scholars. The 
Baihaqi Saiyyids of Sabzwar, led by Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi, had 
fought Timur when he invaded Persia, reckless of consequences, and 
being defeated in battle, they fled to India via Mashhad. ‘From India 
they came to Kaslrmir, but since they were unable to find here any 
security and stability, they returned to India and settled in the village 
of Charija near Delhi/ 28 

The most distinguished visitor in Sikandars reign was Saiyyid 
Muhammad Hamadani, son of Saiyyid Ali Hamadani. The Sultan 
received him very cordially, gave him a generous land-grant and 
built a khanqah for him where the present Dargah-i Mualla stands. 29 

27 B.S., 48. 

28 Ibid., 50. ? 

29 The ‘Dargah-i Muaila* is also called ‘Khanqah -1 Sbah-i Haraadan . There is a 
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The Saiyyid, in his turn, wrote a short treatise (mala) on lauiwicitf 
for the Sultan to study. Unfortunately another descendant of the 
Prophet, referred to as Saiyyid llisari, raised the banner of opposi- 
tion to him, and Saiyyid Muhammad Ilamadani left Kashmir with 
the Sultan’s permission after lie had sta\ cd there for about twelve 
years (1393-1405). The Bahai Istan-i Shahi gives a list of twehe other 
scholars, who got financial support and land-grants from the Sultan, 
built their houses and khanqahs, and got their mausoleums and 
graveyards respected by the people.** When our author wrote in the 
reign of Jahangir, their descendants were still enjoying these land- 
grants. The Sultan, in addition to building a palace for himself, also 
constructed a Juma Mosque at Srinagar. Lastly, he established the 
office of Shaikhul Islam lor supervising and maintaining charitable 
endowments. 

These immigrants gave to Islam in Kashmir a cultural and edu- 
cational basis it had hitherto lacked. But speaking a foreign language 
ami using a highly developed theological technique, they could in 
no way have had any immediate effect on the ideology of the masses. 
They were anxious to build up their own shattered lives and made 
no attempt to contact the non-Muslims. 

(2) The Short til : 

Qazis for the decision of judicial eases had been appointed by 
the earlier sultans all over the valley. Hitherto they had, apparently, 
decided all cases according to local customs (ur /). They were now 
ordered to enforce the shariat. But the shariat, for medieval Kash- 
miris as for medieval Indian Muslims, could only mean the enforce- 
ment of personal laws — primarily the laws of marriage and inheri- 
tance and some other topics like shifa. Religious rites and duties 
cannot be enforced by the qazis. Criminal law, even according to 
the mullahs , had become a part of state law ( zawabit ). The enforce- 
ment of the shariat did not mean that Muslim law would override 
non-Muslim law, but only that in c-asc of litigation between persons 
of different communities, the law of the defendant would prevail, 
Even in the sphere of personal laws, custom or mf could override the 
shariat in many matters. Thus where custom has denied to women 

copy of tlic Endowment Dcxd oF the Dargah-i MujIIj in the Crac> Muwmm, Jslamia 
Intermediate College, E taw ah, UP. 

30 According to our author they seem to base spent their time in writing ihtfr 
books, saying their piajeis and budding their khonqnh* (B.S., 57-01). Stkandar’s con- 
temporary, the world-famous Persian poet, llaflz, probaht) overestimated the know* 
ledge of Persian in Kashmir when he claimed that ‘the black -e) id Kashmiris and the 
Turks of Samarqand recite the verses of Hafiz of Shiraz and dance’. 
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die right of inheritance to property, the shariat has not insisted upon 
their getting it. It has to be remembered that the qazis were only 
judges; they could not function without the help of officers, equiva- 
lent to the amir-i dads of India, who brought cases before them and 
executed their judgements. 

Kashmiri histories do not refer to amir-i dads ; nor do we hear 
of officers, generally called muhatsihs, to whom the duty of enforcing 
the Sultan’s order for the prohibition of intoxicants, gambling, music, 
sat i and the qashqa (Hindu foreheadmark) would be assigned. The 
enforcement of the shariat did not mean the compulsory conversion 
of the people to Islam. But it did mean the integration of Kashmiri 
family life according to a uniform law — or, in the alternative, accord- 
ing to a uniform exception to that law. 

(3) Persecution of the Brahmans : 

It was in consonance with the tolerant traditions of die Kashmir 
sultanat for Sikandar to appoint a Brahman, Suha Bhatt, as his supreme 
commander and chief adviser, probably after the dismissal of Rai 
Madari. But Suha Bhatt got himself converted to Islam by Saiyyid 
Muhammad Iiamadani, and he turned bitterly against the group he 
had forsaken. Ferishta, though a later writer, gives us the most 
authentic account of what happened. 

‘Suha Bhatt strove hard so that the Sultan at his suggestion ordered 
that all Brahmans and learned Hindus should become Musalmans 
and those who did not accept Islam should leave the realm (i.e. 
the valley); the qashqa wns not to be put on the forehead; widows 
were not to be burnt with the corpses of their husbands, and idols 
of gold and silver were to be melted in the royal mint and the 
metal used for the currency. Owing to this a great calamity befell 
the Hindus of the region, who were mostly Brahmans. Many 
Brahmans, who could not either accept Islam nor leave the coun- 
try, committed suicide; others left their watan (homeland) and 
went to foreign countries; and another group, afraid of the Sultan 
and his wazir, resorted to the principle of taquyya or 'outward 
conformity’ as practised by the Rafizi group (of the Shias) and 
declared themselves to be Muslims.’ 31 

In view of the definite survival of Kashmiri Brahmans, it is 


31 Ferishta, Persian text (X.K.), Vol. II, 341. Two facts are implied here; firsi, 
that Sikandar’s order of expulsion applied exclusively to the valley, which was directly 
controlled bv his government; we have positive evidence of the survival of Hinduism 
in the inner and outer- hills; secondly, that very' few non-Brahman Hindus had been 
left in the valley when the persecution began. ' - 
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probable that the majority of them preferred the last and the wisest 
alternative, which Muslim sectaries had discovered for evading the 
persecution of the orthodox. The Quran is explicit on the point that 
no inquisition into the inner mind of man can be permitted. If the 
persecution, as we may safely assume, started after the death of Timur 
in 1405, the Brahmans were able to return openly to their old creed 
after some fifteen years of hypocris} . It is not possible to discover the 
inner motives of Suha Bhatt, who took the Muslim name of Saifuddin. 
He may have been a sincere fanatic of an ordinary type or, unable to 
foresee the future policy of Sultan Zainul Abidin, he may have decided 
that the best he could do for the preservation of his community was 
to make it the governing class of the new creed. 

(4) Destruction of Temples and Idols : 

Hindu places of worship during the middle ages were of three 
types: (a) the canonical with Brahman priests, which the lower classes 
could not enter; (b) the semi-canonical, in which animal sacrifices 
were performed by the lower classes under Brahman supervision; and 
(c) the innumerable local deities, rites and sacrifices, which no one 
has been able to list, but which the lower classes had developed (or 
preserved) and which the Brahmans permitted but did not j'oin. 
Hinduism, of course, included all the three, but it is obvious that with 
the disappearance of the caste system and the acceptance of the 
worship of one God — in spite of such old social customs as may have 
survived — the last two types of places of worship would gradually 
vanish. Jonaraj'a, in order to praise Sultan Zainul Abidin for reviving 
them, blames Sikandar for destroying all Hindu places of worship. 
The chief, temples destroyed were those of Martand, Chakradhar, 
Tripureshvar, Sureshvar, and two at Avantipore and Paraspor. But 
we must not over-exaggerate the fact of destruction, for the worship- 
pers bad also disappeared. 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat, writing in 1543-44, states that there were 
150 large temples in Kashmir and gives with reverence an account 
of their massive structure and their average size; Abul FazI and 
Jahangir also praise the temples of Kashmir. But we arc not told how 
many of them were at that time places of actual worship or .merely 
archaeological monuments of man’s constructive achievements. 

ALT SHAH (1413-20) 

Sikandar died in May-June 1413, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Mir Khan, with the title of Sultan Ali Shah. He was a minor and, 
therefore, Suha Bhatt acted as his regent, suppressed his rivals and 
continued his policy till his death in 1417. For an unstated reason 
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Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi and his followers left Kashmir for India. 
Ali Shah appointed Shahi Khan, his younger brother, as his wazir. 
Shahi Khan disapproved the policy of Suha Bhatt and was very 
popular. Shortly afterwards the Sultan decided, in spite of every one’s 
advice, to go to Mecca, and left Kashmir after appointing Shahi Khan 
as his regent. But when he reached Jammu, his father-in-law, Raja 
Bhimdeva of Jammu, reprimanded him for his quixotic decision and 
Ali Shah returned to Kashmir with troops supplied by the rajas of 
Jammu and Rajauri. Shahi Khan wisely left Kashmir in peace and 
took refuge with Raja Jasrath Khokar at Sialkot in 1419.32 Jasrath 
espoused his cause with sincerity and vigour, and marched upon 
Kashmir at the head of his army of brave Khokars in May-June 1420. 
The armies met at Thana. Ali Shah was defeated and killed and Shahi 
Khan was proclaimed sultan with the title of Zainul Abidin. 

SULTAN Z A I NUL ABIDIN ( 14 20 - 70 ) 

The new Sultan, whom the Kashmiris still call Bud Shah or the 
‘great king’, ascended the throne at the age of nineteen and was 
destined to give his country half a century of peace and to deeply 
affect every aspect of the life of the countrymen he loved. Zainul 
Abidin was not a great ruler in the sense Alauddin Khalji or Akbar 
were great. But students of Islamic history have yet to discover a 
Muslim king who comes nearer to Plato’s conception of the ‘good 
ruler or philosopher-king’. Drastic as some of his measures may seem 
' to us, there can be no doubt that he carried public opinion with him. 
At least we do not hear of any popular opposition. 

(a) War and the Maintenance of Order : 

The real object of the great king’s government was rdiijxjat 
parwari — the welfare of his subjects. But he knew that no government 
could serve the public unless it had the requisite strength for the 
maintenance of law and order and the protection of the frontiers. At 
the same time he was not prepared to degenerate into a whole-time 
warrior. The Sultan found an appropriate compromise between the 
two alternatives. First, he had no tolerance for rebels. A group of 
‘professional mischief-makers’, at Nau Shahra, referred to as kokal 
tashan, were severely punished. At a later date his hand fell heavily 
on Pandu Chak and his group after they had pulled down the Sultan’s 
buildings in Kamraj for a second time; all male Chaks of fighting age 
were put to death and their women and children were taken from 

32 For the life and exploits of Jasrath Khokar, see JASB, 1871, 67-101; and Indian 
Antiquarrtj, Vol. XXXVI, 1907, 1-9. 
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their homes at Trahagam and settled at tire other end of the valley, 
where they were destined to multiply. Jfasrath Khokar was given an 
army for his adventure against Delhi in which he came to grief. The 
Khan of Kaslighar invaded Ladakh with a large army. The Sultan 
marched against him with 23,000 horsemen under his five command- 
ers — Muhammad Magre, Malik Mas'ud Thakur, Hilmat Raina, Ahmad 
Raina and Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi. In spite of the accepted 
superiority of Mongol tactics, the larger army of Kaslighar was 
signally defeated on the second day of the battle at the village of 
Yashya in Ladakh. On another occasion the rajas of the west Tibetan 
regions of Ladakh and Baltistan were defeated at the battle of 
Shel. 33 The Sultan had nothing to fear from any foreign power, and 
his military officers were in a position to guarantee both internal 
security and the safety of the frontiers. 

(b) The Sultan and His Policy : 

All authorities agree in stating that in his personal life Sultan 
Zainul Abidin was a pious, orthodox and learned Muslim, but unlike 
his father he was not a puritan. He loved music, dancing and the 
fine arts and took part in all festivals, whether Hindu or Muslim or 
merely in celebration of natural phenomena, like the birth of the 
Jhelum. He was a cultured man and could read .and understand 
Kashmiri, Persian, Sanskrit and, probably, also Arabic. lie spent his 
leisure hours in the study of the Nilanuita-purana, Vadihhta, Cite 
Govinda and the practice of the yoga At the same time he wrote 
Persian poetry under the lakhallus (pen-name) of Qulb, and though 
his volume of verses ( diwan ) seems to have perished, yet the quota- 
tions that have survived show a mind deeply inclined to mysticism. 
In his old age, when tired of his worthless sons, he wrote a short 
treatise, named Shikayat (Complaints), he used to find consolation in 
bearing both Hindu and Muslim scriptures. We need not be surpris- 
ed, therefore, that he built up Muslim and Hindu cultures with an 
equal zeal. On the production-plane he realized that his subjects had 
only one harvest a year, and that the best be coukl do for them was 


33 Jonarajas *Sa\-a-<Jesa' Is the village of Shcl, pronounced as She (Jonaraja, Dutt, 
84; Indian Antiquary, 1903, 18S-S9). For an account of the reign of Sultan Zainul 
Ahfilin see the Baharlsfan-i Shahl, 78-110; and Haidar Mahlr, folios 113 to 122. 
"Though In piety and the maintenance of the traditions of the Prophet",' Haidar Malik 
remarks, *Zainul Abidin did not equal his father, nevertheless with reference to the 
building up of the country and looking after the welfare of the subjects ( ra'hjyol 
paricar!) very few kings like him are referred to in history.’ {rolio 116). 

34 Jonaraja (Dutt), 50. 
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to make Kashmiris specialists in the aits and crafts of the age by a 
careful utilization of the cold, snow-bound months. 

Muslim Culture 

The grants which his father had made to foreign Muslim scholars 
were continued, and grants were also made to Muslim scholars who 
came during his reign. Among those assisted by the Sultan, the 
Baharistan-i Shahi names ten mystics of various types (including one 
rishi, a Hindu-Muslim compound of mysticism peculiar to Kashmir), 
seven ulama and four educated courtiers ( nadims ). But there were 
lots of others. Saiyyid Mahmud Bailiaqi was invited back to Kashmir, 
but he was poisoned soon by his enemies and he wrote a verse 
assigning his son, Saiyyid Mirak Hasan, to the Sultan’s care. So far 
as Muslim mystics and scholars were concerned, the Baharistan-i 
Shahi frankly tells us that ‘nothing more could be expected and noth- 
ing more was desired’. 

Hindu Culture 

‘But this king’, the Baharistan-i Shahi adds with regret, 'while 
assisting the scholars and leading men of Islam, also showed the same 
kindness to the leaders of infidelity and non-Muslim groups. He con- 
ferred both glory and popularity on the laws of infidelity and error 
and on the customs of the idol-worshippers and the ignorant. He re- 
constructed and rehabilitated all the temples and non-Muslim places 
of worship, which had been destroyed or pulled down during the 
reign of the late Sultan Sikandar. He conciliated and brought back 
many non-Muslims ( kafirs and mushriks), who had fled to Kishtwar 
and Jammu owing to the strength of Islam; their libraries and sacred 
books, which they had taken out of this land, were also brought back. 
The learning of die kafirs and die customs of die mushriks were 
revived again, and die Sultan strove for die honour and glory of 
these erroneous groups. Wherever in a village or by the side of a 
spring there had been an idol or an infidel ceremony, he insisted on 
its rehabilitation. Wherever in a city or any other place there had 
been infidel ceremonies at a specified time, he ordered them to be 
recommenced with greater zeal and was himself present. He gave so 
many rewards to dancing-girls, singers and musicians that all the 
inhabitants of the country, old and young, were contented during his 
reign35 . . . And gradually die customs of die Hindus and non- 
Muslims attained to such honour and universality that even Muslim 
scholars, ulama , Saiyyids and qazis of the countiy followed these 


35 B.S., 91-93. 
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customs without any hesitation; there was no question of anyone 
keeping away from them or prohibiting them .’ 30 

These statements are confused and their purport must not be 
misunderstood. The conversions of Brahmans to Islam through illegal 
state force by Suha Bhatt were cancelled by legal state force, and 
the converts were made Brahmans again. Hindu culture based on the 
sacred Sanskrit scriptures was revived, and a promise was taken 
from the Brahmans that they would live according to the canons of 
their creed. But it was only the Brahman group whom the Sultan 
could reorganize. As to the non-Brahman Hindu orders — Kshattriyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras, with their caste and sub-caste rites, as well as 
the various Chandala groups, to whom medieval Hinduism did not 
give a proper human status — they had all vanished into thin air after 
Dalucha's invasion and medieval Kashmiri histories do not refer to 
them. 

Zainul Abidin had two homogeneous groups — Muslims and 
Brahmans. Still the Brahmans were sub-divided; Brahmans of Kashmir 
origin were known as Malamasis and Brahmans who came from 
India were called Banamasis ; Brahmans, who studied Persian and 
were eligible for government service, business, etc., were called 
Karkuns, while Brahmans, who clung to their old priestly functions 
and studied Sanskrit alone, were known as Bachwhattas ■ In 
consonance with the new policy of the state, the crcmalion-tax 
and the jizia were abolished, cow-slaughter was prohibited and sad 
was permitted again. Hindus naturally came to occupy high posi- 
tions. Some of the more distinguished Hindu officers were Tilaka- 
charya, a Buddhist minister; Sriyabhatta, minister of justice and 
Hindu rehabilitation and court physician; Jonaraja and Ins pupil, 
Srivara, chroniclers; Simhabhatta and Rupabhatta (court astrologers); 
Yudhabhatta (a Persian scholar and author of ZainaprakasJi); Utta- 
soma, author of Jaina-Carita; and Bhatta-avatara, author of Jainavflas. 
Patronage of Arts and Crafts 

A service even greater than the establishment of religious tolera- 
tion was the revival of indigenous arts and crafts and the importation 

30 Ibid., 109. Ferishta has raised the question. Since apostacy (irtldad) or the 
acceptance of another creed by a Musalrmn, was, according to the accepted 
principles of the medieval shariat, a crime punishable with death, why did the ulamn 
raise no objection to the reconversion of Brahmans to Hinduism? Hie opposite ques- 
tion may also be raised — How could Brahmans, who had lost their caste, be re- 
admitted to their old status in the Hindu fold? The answer is simple. The taws (or 
zawabit) of the state could, when absolutely necessary, oterrkle both the tlhriat and 
the shdsiras. 
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of crafts from foreign lands. 'Gunpowder was not known to the 
Kashmiris before; but one Habib, a maker of fireworks or of g uns , 
who first manufactured muskets in Kashmir, lived in his reign and 
had no rival in his art. The Sultan in concert with him wrote a book 
on gunpowder in the form of questions and answers; this work is of 
great value / 37 Paper-making and book-binding were not known to 
the country; so the Sultan sent two men to Samarqand to learn these 
arts and saw to their establishment in the country on their return. In 
general, every foreigner, who knew a craft not found in Kashmir, was 
obliged to teach his craft to one or two men before he could leave 
the country. For the manufacture of one of their world-famous pro- 
duct — the shawl — the Kashmiris were probably indebted to the 
Tibetans. 

Our histories do not give details of all that the Sultan did, but 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat, who claimed not only to be a poet and a man 
of letters but also to be a superb master of such crafts as seal- 
engraving, jeweller’s and gold-smith’s work, saddlery, armour-making, 
construction of arrows, spear-heads and knives, etc.’, has left us his 
over-all opinion of the Sultan and his achievements. ‘In order to 
humour all nations of the world’, he writes in the Tarikh-i Rashidi, 
‘Sultan Zainul Abidin paid attention neither to infidelity nor Islam. . . 
In Kashmir one meets all those arts and crafts which are in most 
cities uncommon, such as stone-polishing, stone-cutting, bottle- 
making, window-cutting ( taban-tarashi ), gold-beating, etc. In the 
whole of Mawaraun Nahr (Trans-Oxiana), except in Samarqand and 
Bokhara, they are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir they are 
even abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zainul Abidin .’ 38 Thanks to 
the great Sultan’s efforts, their long and cold winter season and their 
God-given genius, the inhabitants of the valley hereafter produced 
per capita more art-products than any other region, except China, 
during the pre-machine age. 

Administration of Justice 

Justice had of late become corrupt; the judges accepted bribes 
and litigants resorted to forgery; theft, highway robbery and 
drunkenness were common. To abolish this lawless state of things, 
the Sultan established a High Court of Justice, which consisted of 
judges, who were known for their character, integrity and ability. 
Since c he himself was the final Court of Appeal, he appointed qazis 
aud pandits to assist him in deciding cases. The principles of judicial 

37 Tahaqat-i Akhari, Vol. Ill (translation), 657. 

38 Tor!kh-i Rashidi, translation of Elias and Ross, 3-4 and 434. 
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procedure were recorded, and laws and judgements of permanent 
value were inscribed on copper plates. Jonaraja quotes examples 
which are illustrative of the Sultans impartiality, profound common- 
sense and extraordinary judicial acumen .39 He never committed any- 
one to prison nor put any of his subjects to death for their crimes; as 
an alternative, he employed them on his public works, in factories 
and in industries. He reduced highway robberies and minders to a 
minimum by holding every village and township responsible for 
crimes which were committed within its area. 

Revenue Administration 

Kashmir, like all other regions of India, depended primarily on 
agriculture; and a proper distribution of land among the tenants on 
payment of a reasonable rent was the precondition of prosperity. 
Zainui Abidin had the entire country measured; he divided the 
valley into parganas, the parganas into villages and the villages into 
peasant-holdings. A record of all holdings was maintained. The state 
demand on land was fixed at one-sixth of the produce, and in the 
newly built pargana of Zainagir, it was fixed at one-seventh. Revenue 
was realized in kind and revenue-officials were enjoined to be honest, 
lenient and just to the peasants. In times of famine, the Sultan sup- 
ported his subjects with grants of com, fodder and other necessities 
of human and animal life. 

Irrigation Works 

Sultan Zainui Abidin constructed a network of canals and the 
entire valley, including the arid regions locally known as Udars 
( Karewas ) which had till then depended for their productivity entire- 
ly on rainfall, winch was fitful and undependable, was irrigated. The 
result was abundance of rice and an enormous increase in the 
national wealth. The new canals were cut from rivers which were 
perenially fed by snow. Chief among these canals were : the Kakapur 
Canal, the Tsakdar Canal, the Karala Canal, the Avantipur Canal, 
the Shah Khul (Safapur) Canal, the Zainganga (Lachman Kliul), the 
Thru (Lall Khul), the Shah Khul (Martand) Canal, and the Mar 
Canal. 

Economic Security 

To prevent fluctuations in the prices of commodities, especially in 
times of famine, the Sultan introduced a system of price-control. The 
price of food-stuffs was regulated by the government; notifications to 


39 Jonaraja (Dutt), 91-99. 
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tliis effect were issued and variations in prices, when permitted, were 
inscribed on copper-plates fixed at important public places. The royal 
mint, known as ‘Tanki Serai’, issued new copper and silver coins to 
facilitate the free flow of commodities of all kinds. More important 
still, by establishing a colony of professional carriers at Hirapur, the 
Sultan assured a regular supply of salt, which was usually imported 
from West Punjab, but when the gates leading to the Punjab were 
closed, it had to be imported from distant Ladakh and Tibet. By 
affording all conveniences and facilities to salt-importers, the Sultan 
assured a regular supply of Punjab salt, which was better and 
cheaper. 

The Sultan’s Foundations 

The Sultan’s foundations testify to the prosperity of the country 
as well as to the income of the government. He founded the towns of 
Nowshahr (Vicharnag), Zaingir, Zainpur and Zafnkot. He constructed 
the khanqah of Saiyyid Muhammad Madani, and laid out the islands 
of Rupa Lanka and Sona Lanka in the Dal Lake, which can still be 
seen. But his chief engineering achievement was Zaina Lanka, the 
artificial island in the Woolur Lake on which he built his palace and 
a mosque. Zaina Kadal, the first bridge of masonary and wood built 
in Srinagar, and Zaina-Dab, his magnificent and lofty palace of 12 
storeys (each comprising of 50 rooms), were objects of great wonder 
to Mirza Haidar Dughlat. 40 

Educational Policy 

Zainul Abidin’s singular contribution to the cause of mass-literacy 
and a nationally integrated culture was to impart education in the 
mother-tongue. He appears to have realized that Hindu and Muslim 
cultures could be blended and coordinated and amity between them 
could be effected, if useful and popular works of the Hindus were 
translated into Persian and those of the Muslims translated into 
Sanskrit and Kashmiri. Thus he appointed Mulla Ahmad, a versatile 
genius of his time, to translate the Mahabharata, Dcsavatm and 
Kalhana’s Rajlarangini into Persian. Utta Soma Pandita composed a 
history of die kings of Kashmir in Kashmiri. Yuda Bhatta composed 
tire Zaina Prakash, or the biography of Sultan Zainul Abidin, in 
Kashmiri verse. Bhattavatara, who had studied the Shall Naina of 
Firdausi, composed the. Zainavilas, or history of Kashmir, on the 
model of tire Persian epic. Jonaraja continued the Rajlarangini of 
Kalhana and brought it down to the year 1458. Thereafter it was 
continued by his pupil, Srivara. 

40 TartlJi-i Rashidi (translation), 422. 
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Foreign Policy 

The Sultan’s foreign policy had many objectives. So far as the 
districts of inner and outer hills were concerned, he wanted to keep 
them in subjection. The frightened Raja of Jammu offered him two 
daughters (successively) in marriage. The Raja of Rajouii, another 
Dogra chief, also offered his daughter to the Sultan. 4 * Punch, the 
third Dogra state, was annexed to Kashmir and Zainul Abidin 
appointed his second son, Haji Khan, its governor. Zainul Abidin 
took the title of Naib-i Amintl Muminin (Deputy of the Commander 
of the Faithful) on his coins; 4 - and when his envoys contacted distant 
rulers — Bahlul Lodi, Mahmud Begarha, Jam Nizamuddin of Sind, 
the Rajas of Gwalior in India and Sultan Abu Sa'id of Khurasan, 
Mirza Shah Rukli of Herat and even the Sharif of Mecca — his objects 
were not political but commercial and cultural. Kashmir, as the 
Baharistan-i Shahi points out, was desperately in need of classical 
treatises on Muslim learning and culture. Shah Rukh is said to have 
sent him a good stock of manuscripts. A special scribe was sent by 
the Sultan to make a copy of Kashshaf s famous commentary on the 
Quran, the Zamikhshari, from an authentic manuscript at Mecca. So 
far as was possible, the Sultan strove to put Kashmir on the same 
cultural level as Lidia and Persia. 

His Domestic Life 

Zainul Abidin married thrice. According to Jonaraja, he married 
the two daughters of the Raja of Jammu. They were the mothers of 
his four sons, Adham Khan, Haji Khan, Bahram Khan and Jasrath. 
Jasrath seems to have died when young. After the death of the 
Jammu princesses, the Sultan married Makhdumah Khatun, the 
daughter of Saiyyid Mahmud Baihaqi, and remained intensely devot- 
ed to her to the last. 

Though a great sultan, Zainul Abidin was destined to be an 
unhappy father. His two sons, Adham Khan and Haji Khan, caused 
him great anxiety and annoyance by rebelling against him and also 
waging war against each other. He used both coercion and concilia- 
tion to reform them, but it was of no use. lie was, therefore, com- 
pelled to banish Adham Khan, his elder son, and declared that Haji 
Khan, his younger son, was heir to the throne. Even then his last days 
were unhappy, and he died on a Friday, May-June 1470, at the age 
of 69.« \ 

41 The Sul lan never married the lady though she lived In his palace. 

42 Rogers, Copper Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir, JASB, 1872, 294. 

43 Srivara (Dutt), 175. 
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The independent state of Kashmir had reached its zenith. ‘During 
the reign of Sultan Zainul Abidin’, the Baharistan-i Shahi declares, 
‘all the inhabitants of the country passed their lives in peace and 
comfort owing to his devotion to the welfare of the raiyyat. We are 
not told of any other time when food was so plentiful and grain so 
cheap as during his reign. He made great efforts to build up the 
country and rehabilitate the land. Many villages and plots of land, 
which had remained desolate since Dalucha’s invasion, were culti- 
vated once more owing to his efforts.’ •' 

SULTAN HAIDAR SHAH ( 1470 - 72 ) 

Three days after the death of Sultan Zainul Abidin, Haji Khan 
ascended die throne with the title of Haidar Shall. The rajas of the 
different districts, who had come to congratulate him, were sent back 
Midi presents. The Sultan appointed his son, Hasan Khan, as his 
heir-apparent and gave him the jagir of Kamraj widi the title of 
Amirul XJmara. His younger brother, Baliram Khan, was given die 
jagir of Nagam. The great difficulty about Haidar Shall, however, 
was his peipetual drunkenness, which brought about a variety of 
diseases, made him vindictive in temper and lost him the confidence 
of his amirs. A barber, named Luli, obtained undue influence over 
him and Hasan Kuchay, a venerable amir, who had helped Haidar to 
obtain die throne, was put to deadi at the barber’s instigation; subse- 
quently Brahmans were also persecuted and their temples desecrated 
at his instance. Fortunately for the Sultan, his elder brother, Adliam 
Khan, died while fighting for his father-in-law. Raja Manik Deva of 
Jammu, against the Turks. His son, Hasan Khan, who had been 
married to the daughter of Saiyyid Mirak Hasan Baihaqi, the most 
influential family of foreign Muslims, also showed energy in sup- 
pressing rebellions in Punch and Rajouri. However Haidar Shall fell 
down in a fit of drunkenness and died before he had completed the 
second year of his reign, and was succeeded by his son, Hasan Shah. 

hasan snAii ( 1472 - 84 ) 

Hasan Shah had shown considerable energy as heir-apparent; as 
king at first he manifested much administrative ability and tact. Soon, 
however, he changed his mode of life. ‘He passed his whole reign in 
enjoyments and music’, the Baharistan-i Shahi states, ‘. . . He had two 
hundred male and female qatvtcals (singers of mystic songs) of 
Hindustan in his service; Kashmiri musicians, tambour-beaters, etc., 
in the same proportion, were also employed in his palace. He never 
marched out at the head of an army, but sent his amirs and sardars 
with his troops. Assisted by his queen, he built palaces, khanqahs, 
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madrasas and mosques, which are detailed by Srivara. He was a 
patron of the arts and was himself a master-musician; he composed 
both Kashmiri and Sanskrit songs. 44 

Under such a ruler the state was bound to suffer; still in spite of 
his devotion to music and culture, Hasan Shah was no fool, and so 
long as he lived he kept control over state affairs. Both Xizamuddin 
and Ferishta state that he restored the regulations of Sultan Zainul 
Abidin, which his predecessor had not been able to enforce. Ahmad 
Yatu, who had helped Hasan against Bahram Khan, was reappointed 
to his posts of wazir and commandcr-in-chicf and worked well for 
some years. The seat of government was retransferred to Nowshahr 
(Srinagar). Bahram, who returned to claim the throne, was signally 
defeated at Dulipura by Malik Tazi Bhatt, the redoubtable comman- 
der of the Kashmir army. Further, Tatar Khan Lodi, governor of the 
Punjab, had given protection to Fath Khan, son of Adham Khan, and 
attacked Rajouri. The united armies of Jammu and Kashmir marched 
against him under Tazi Bhatt, and Tazi, finding Sialkot undefended, 
sacked it in 1480. It is useless discussing what Tatar Khan could 
have done in retaliation, for the prestige of the Kashmir state was 
still so great that Tatar contented himself with a rectification of the 
frontier on the Indian plains. 

The last four or five years of Hasan Shahs reign were a presage 
of the unhappy time to come. In 1479 a great fire destroyed the 
north-eastern quarter of Srinagar. Next a quarrel between Ahmad 
Yatu and Tazi Bhatt, whom Ahmad had once regarded as a son, divided 
the nobles into two parties. Space will not permit us to go into details, 
but when some nobles, supposed to be allies of the wazir, attacked the 
royal palace, the Sultan ordered Ahmad Yatu to be imprisoned and his 
property to be plundered. Then, unaware of the future consequences 
of his act, he recalled his father-in-law, Saiyyid Mirak Hasan, leader of 
tire Baihaqi Saiyyids, and gave him the wizarat. The Saiyyid turned 
the mind of the Sultan from the Kashmiri amirs, and a large number 
of the officers of the state were put to death at his instance and by his 
endeavours. Malik Tazi Bhatt was put in prison. The other nobles 
fled owing to fear and went to different places. Jahangir Magrc, who 
was a great noble, fled to Loharkot/ 42 The Sultan made a will to the 
effect that as his son, Muhammad, was only seven years old, he 
should be succeeded by one of his nephews — by Yusuf, son of Bah- 
ram, who was then in prison, or by Fath, son of Adham, who was 
then in India — and that the throne should afterwards revert to his 

44 B.S, 111. 

45 Tabaqat-I AAIxM, English translation, 631. 
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son. Saiyyid Mirak Hasan accepted the will which he had no inten- 
tion of enforcing. 

To understand the future history of Kashmir, three facts should 
be kept in mind. First, though kings of the Shah Mir dynasty were 
put on the throne one after another till 1561, yet all of them were 
mere figure-heads, with no right except that of having the coinage 
and the Khutba in their names with such allowances or jagirs as 
their masters were pleased to allot to them. Secondly, all real power 
was exercised either by a master-adventurer or by a coalition of 
adventurers till the annexation of the country by Akbar. In a general 
history of India only a very brief reference is possible to these group- 
leaders. Lastly and inevitably, an autocrat or a coalition-group could 
only control the valley; Srinagar under them could not exercise any 
control over the rulers of the districts of inner and outer hills as 
almost all sultans from Shihabuddin to Hasan Shah had done. ‘After 
this the nobles and rulers of Kashmir , says the Baharistan-i Shahi, 
‘made- it their profession to oppose and harass each other. And since 
the amirs and rulers were constantly quarrelling and fighting with 
each other, they could neither maintain their power over the outlying 
districts nor conquer them afresh. Consequently, these areas were 
lost and nothing remained in the hands of the rulers of Kashmir, 
except the soul of Kashmir — the valley.’ 



II. POLITICAL GANGSTERS OF TIIE VALLEY 

( 1484 - 1540 ) 


MUHAMMAD SHAH ( 1484 - 87 ) : FIRST REIGN* 

Saiyyid Mioak Hasan Bahiaqi, the wazir, proclaimed his daughters 
son, Muhammad Shah, then a boy of seven, as the sultan and began 
to act as his regent. But the past record of the Saiyyids in Kashmir 
had been bad and the ways of Saiyyid Mirak Ilasan made it worse. 
The Kashmiris were not prepared to tolerate their high-handedness 
and claims to superiority; their return to power, therefore, led to an 
acute hatred and discontent against them and the outcome was a 
war of Kashmiris against the Saiyyids. The Kashmiris were helped 
by Raja Parsuram of Jammu and he marched upon Srinagar, which 
was then the stronghold of the Saiyyids. The details of the conspi- 
racy are obscure, but one day some three hundred armed men fell 
upon Mirak Hasan and slew him along with his fourteen sons and 
nephews, while he was transacting business in open court. Meanwhile 
another Kashmiri army defeated a force, which had been sent by 
Tatar Khan Lodi to help the Saiyyids, at Bhimbar. The Miraks son, 
Saiyyid Muhammad, and his younger brother, Hashim, fought brave- 
ly at the head of their partisans, but they were totally defeated at 
Takht-i Sulaiman (Shankaracharya hillock), which was then their 
headquarter in Srinagar; the Durgha-i Mualla was burnt; and they 
were forced to quit Kashmir in 1484.2 

The defeat and banishment of the Saiyyids brought four Kashmiri 
leaders to the forefront — Jahangir Magrc, Saif Dar, Idi Raina and 
Jalal Thakur — and they signed an agreement to act as joint-regents 
of the minor prince, Muhammad Shah. But the quadruple alliance 
proved to be a short-lived arrangement. Jahangir Magre, who had 
the largest following, seized the reins of government and declared 
himself wazir. The other three leaders in sheer disgust sent an invita- 
tion to Fath Khan, son of Adliam Khan, who was living in Hajouri. 

1 Haidar Mall discusses tbe period, 148-1-1540, in {olios 125-58 of bis w**A 
and lie Baluirisian-l Shahl In pages 118-225. Both are very detailed but suffer from 
a priori prejudices. Fcrishta and N'izamuddin arc more impartial but less well-infoiOM*! 
(Editors). 

2 Tbe events are engraved In a bilingual Inscription on a stone-slab, which s* 45 
discovered in 1883 by Dr. Hultzch in the Mazar-I Bahauddin Sahib In Srinagar: too 
ZDMC, Vol. XL, 1880. 0. see also Sir Jo!m Marshall, Note on Arthacologjcal Work 
In Kos/mrir, 1903, 17-18. 
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Fath invaded Kashmir immediately, but was defeated at Kalampur 
(Kalyanapura) in 1485. But the victory turned die head of Jahangir 
Magre, a hot-headed, uncompromising and bad man. He drew wrong 
conclusions from his success and thus contributed to his own fall. Saif 
Dar, his most dangerous rival, collected together the military strength 
of all disgruntled Kashmiris, and persuaded Fath Khan to try his luck 
again. The result was the battle of Damodar Udar (1487); Fath Khan 
was victorious this time; Jahangir Magre quitted Kashmir to seek his 
personal safety and left the boy, Muhammad Shall, at the mercy of 
the victors. It is to their credit that Muhammad suffered no harm. 3 

FATH SHAH (1487-99) .'FIRST REIGN 

Fath Shah’s early life had been a long struggle against anxiety and 
unhappiness in exile, but ascending the throne brought him neither 
power nor security. He appointed Saif Dar his wazir. The choice was 
not bad, and Saif Dar was by all accounts a competent man. But the 
permanent basis of the state among the Musalmans could only be the 
personal power of the king. Mirak Saiyyid Hasan had proved that the 
will of a dead king could be set aside and that the reigning king could 
be completely ignored. When Saiyyid Hasan was killed, the Kashmiri 
nobles discovered that die power which tradition had vested in the 
king could be obtained through intrigues supported by force, and 
as crisis followed crisis, the Kashmiri nobles developed all the virtues 
and vices of political gangsters. Their basic vice was lack of loyalty 
to the king or to the countiy or to their own plighted word; their basic 
virtue was the singular personal prowess and courage, which like 
gangsters all the world over, they developed in the pursuit of their 
own ambitions. 

Saif Dar was drawn into an ambuscade and killed in 1496, and 
Shams Chak, who had played the leading role in this plot, was 
appointed wazir. But Shams Chak and Saiyyid Muhammad Baihaqi, 
the leader of the Baihaqi Saiyyids, who had returned in the mean- 
time, could not get on together. They fought a battle in 1499; Shams 
Chak was defeated, and fled from the countiy for safety, taking Fath 
Shall with him. 

3 A curious feature of this period was the personal security of the Mir Shahi 
kings. Where the occupant of the throuc wielded all the executive authority of the 
state, his opponents after deposing him had no alternative but to put him to death. 
But since the Mir Shahi kings from Muhammad Shah to Habib Shah (1484-1565) had 
no executive authority, they were allowed to survive after being deposed and could 
be put on the throne again. So we find several kings of the dynasty ruling more than 
once. But since they reigned but did not rule, the general precept about Muslim 
monarchs 'the throne or the block" (ya takhl ya takhla ) — did not apply to them. 
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MUHAMMAD S II A II (1499-1505): SECOND REIGN 

The triumphant Saiyyid Muhammad Baihaqi placed Muhammad 
Shah on the throne for a second time with himself as wazir. But the 
restoration of the Saiyyids also meant the restoration of their anti- 
Kashmiri designs with their habitual aggressiveness. The situation was 
utilized to his advantage by Shams Chak. A war was forced upon 
the Saiyyids in 1505; they were totally defeated, and Saiyyid 
Muhammad Baihaqi and other leading Saiyyids were killed. 
Muhammad Shah fled for safety to Rajouri, and Fath Shah was 
once more proclaimed king. 

FATH SHAH (1505-16) : SECOND REIGN 

Shams Chak on becoming wazir put Fath Shah on the throne, and 
led a ruthless campaign against all that survived of the Saiyyid regime. 
The palace of Saiyyid Muhammad was destroyed. Murtaza, his eldest 
son, was put to death; Ibrahim, the second son, was imprisoned, but 
after two and a half years the Kashghar army set him free; Yaqub, the 
youngest son, being a minor, was allowed to live peacefully in Sri- 
nagar. But this was only a transitory phase. Musa Raina, the main 
rival of Shams Chak, succeeded in putting him in prison. But though 
he had nothing more than a pen-knife and some brick-bats to defend 
himself with, the imprisoned wazir succeeded in killing three men 
before the soldiers, who had been sent for the purpose, could put 
him and his son to death by shooting arrows at them from a safe 
distance. 

Musa Raina became the next wazir, but his regime came to an 
end owing to his patronage of Shams Iraqi, the founder of tire Nur 
Bakhshi movement in Kashmir, who started a jihad against the Hindus. 
The opponents of Musa Raina — Jahangir Padru, Osman Dar, Kachi 
Chak and Ibrahim Magre — decided to resist this theological frenzy 
by force. Musa Raina was defeated by them at the battle of Zaldragar 
in 1513 and died while trying to escape from Kashmir. There was 
much distress and bloodshed in the next two years (1514-16) owing 
to the constant struggle between the rival political groups; and Pandit 
Kantha Bhatta, a zealous Hindu social reformer, persuaded many 
Hindus who had embraced Islam to return again to the Hindu fold- 

MUHAMMAD SllAH ( 1 5 1 6 - 2 8) : T 11 1 R D REIGN 

Meanwhile the fugitive ruler, Muhammad Shah, obtained the 
throne once more by appealing to Sultan Sikandar Lodi of Delhi and 
Kachi Chak, and appointed Kachi Chak as his wazir. Since Kachi was 
a Shia, he also came under the influence of Shamsuddin Iraqi, who 
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onco more found au outlet for his bigotry. According to the Baharislan-i 
Shahi, he had eight hundred leading apostates to Hinduism massacred 
in 1518, and the movement started by Pandit Kantha Bhatta was 
stopped. Shams Iraqi, however, died in 1526 and was buried in Zadi 
Bal, the well-known Shia quarter in Srinagar. 

SHAMSUDDIN IRAQI AMD THE NUR 
BAKHSIII MOVEMENT 

The author of the Baharistan-i Shahi is such a sectarian that he 
wants us to believe that the inhabitants of the valley, after swinging 
over from Hinduism to Islam and Islam to Hinduism several times 
over, were finally made Musalmans by the Nur Bakhshi movement of 
Shams Iraqi. But he tells us nothing about the movement itself apart 
from the fact that it sought ‘the orthodox path of die Prophet’. It is 
not possible to accept this view. Shamsuddin Iraqi first came in 
1484 as an ambassador from Sultan Husain Mirza of Iraq to Hasan 
Shah, but after he had been in Kashmir for some eight years, he was 
asked to depart owing to the opposition of ‘the amirs and hakims’ 
to his religious propaganda. He came again after twelve years, but 
had to go to Ladakh as Saiyyid Muhammad Baihaqi, who was an 
orthodox Sunni and with whom he had acute controversies, was not 
prepared to tolerate him. After the Saiyyid’s death, he returned to 
Srinagar and obtained influence by converting Musa Raina and 
Kaclii Chak to his views. This also meant inviting the hostility of 
their enemies, and Malik Usman, a former wazir, went so far as to 
declare, ‘I will first roast Shams Iraqi over fire and then enter die 
city.’ Fath Shah also had a bitter controversy widi him before die 
end of his last reign. This is not the place for inquiring into dieologi- 
cal controversies, which were obscure to start with and are now quite 
dead. It will be enough, to quote two somewhat opposed opinions. 

Mirza Haidar Dugldat writes in his Tarikh-i Bashidi: ‘The people 
were (formerly) all Hanafis, but in die reign of Fadi Shah, the fadier 
of this Sultan Nadir (Nazuk), a man of the name of Shams came from 
Talish (Gilan) in Iraq, who gave himself as a Nur Bakhshi. He intro- 
duced a corrupt form of religion, giving it the name of Nur Bakhshi 
(Giver of Light) and practised many heresies. He wrote a book for 
these cowardly people, called the Fiqh-i Ahival (Comprehensive 
Law), which does not conform to the teachings of any of the sects, 
whether Sunni or Shia. These (sectarians) revile the Companions of 
the Prophet and Aiyesha (the Prophet’s wife), as do the Shias* but 
contrary to die teachings of die latter, diey look upon Saiyyid 
Muhammad Nur Bakhshi as “the Lord of die Age and die promised 
Mahdi”. They do not believe in the saints and holy persons in whom 
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the Shias believe but regard all of these (as appertaining to) Sunnis. 

‘I have seen many Nur Bakhshi elders in Badakhshan and else- 
where. I discovered that outwardly they follow the precepts of the 
Prophet and hold with the Sunnis. One of the sons of this amir, 
Saiyyid Muhammad Nur Bakhshi, showed me his tract.’ (Tin's tract 
tried to prove that prophets could be kings.) 

The Ahivat, then well-known in Kashmir, was condemned by the 
religious scholars of India. ‘Chastizement and (even) death should he 
inflicted on the Nur Bakhshis’, they declared. Mirza Haidar conti- 
nues: Thanks be to God that at the present time no one in Kashmir 
dares openly to profess this faith; but all deny it and give themselves 
out as good Sunnis. They are aware of my severity towards them, 
and know that if anyone of the sect appears, he will not escape the 
punishment of death.’* 

Ferishta, who had carefully studied the Tarikh-i Rashid i, 
observes : 'I have inquired from educated Kashmiris about the reli- 
gion of their people. They say that the whole rdhjyal of the country 
is Hanafi and Sunni, that most warlike groups of the countiy are 
Shias, but there are very few Shias among the ulama. Owing to his 
connection with the warrior groups, the ruler of Ladakh is so far 
gone in Shiaism that if an outsider goes to his city and docs not curse 
the Companions of the Prophet, they turn him out. The Chak clan 
claims that Mir Shamsuddin was of the Shia faith; that the sultans 
as well as the unbelievers of his time came to believe in him and 
recited the Khutha (Friday sermon) in the Asna Ashari (orthodox 
Shia) manner in accordance with his order; and that the book, Ah teat, 
was not written by Mir Shamsuddin 'Iraqi but by a misguided agnos- 
tic. And God knows the truth.’ 4 5 

While Shamsuddin Iraqi was occupied with his crusade against 
the Hindus, Fath Shall died in exile in 1519. Thereupon his Kashmiri 
adherents — Abdal Magrc, Icli Raina and Jahangir Padru — collected 
their troops and invaded Kashmir in 1521 in order to place Sikandar 
Khan, son of Fath Shah, on the throne. They were defeated at 
Shihabuddinpur (Shadipur), but did not despair of success. They 


4 Tarikh-i Rathkli (English translation), 434-30, The Mina was will-acquainted 
with Shia-Sunni controversies, lie is unable to tell us how and when the claim of 
Saiyyid N’ur Balchshi to be the ‘promised Mahdf was made. But he is correct in think- 
ing such 8 claim to be incompatible with orthodox or Asna Ashari Shiaism. So the 
followers of Shams Iraqi, since they had already condemned the first three Pious 
Caliphs, were gradually led to discard those elements that separated them from tl« 
orthodox Shias. By the time of Ferishta this change had l>een completed, 

5 Ferishta, Persian text, (N'JC.), Vol. II, 337. 
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made a second attempt in 1525 but were again defeated, and Sikan- 
dar Khan was captured and blinded in order that he may cease to be 
a political weapon. 

IBRAHIM SHAH (1528-29) AND 
NAZUK SHAH (1529-30) 

But Kachi Chak considered the cruel treatment meted out by 
Sultan Muhammad Shah to Sikandar Khan wholly unjustified; so he 
sent Muhammad Shah as a state-prisoner to Lohkot and placed his 
son, Ibrahim Shah, on the throne in 1528. Later on Abdal Magre, the 
popular and energetic leader of the Magre group, succeeded in 
securing help from the Emperor Babur, and invaded Kashmir with 
the support of a Mughal contingent of one thousand under the com- 
mand of Shaikh Ali Beg, Mahmud Khan and Muhammad Khan. 
Kachi Chak and Abdal Magre fought a battle at Thaper (Patan). 
Kachi Chak was defeated and Abdal Magre proclaimed Nazuk Khan 
as sultan in 1529. 

Abdal Magre, however, soon realized that Nazuk Shah was not 
popular among the Kashmiris; so to gain public opinion on his side 
he restored Muhammad Shah to the throne for the fourth time in 
1530, and kept Nazuk ready for an emergency by making him heir- 
apparent. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH (1530-37): FOURTH REIGN 

The much harassed Muhammad Shah had been on the throne for 
a year and a half only when Kashmir was invaded by the army of 
Kairiran, then governor of the Punjab. The Mughal army marched to 
Kashmir under the command of Mahram Beg Kokah, who was 
guided on the way by Shaikh Ali Beg and others. They- occupied 
Srinagar in October/November 1531 without meeting any resistance, 
and began to massacre the Kashmiris. In this hour of crisis Malik 
Kachi Chak and Abdal Magre, who were the two most powerful 
Kashmiri leaders at the time, fortunately forgot their rivalries, col- 
lected their troops, defeated the Mughals at Athwajan, a hamlet lying 
a couple of miles to the southeast of Srinagar, and compelled them 
to quit Kashmir. In order to restore peace and order the Magre and 
Chak leaders — Kachi Chak, Regi Chak, Abdal Magre and Ali Mir — 
constituted a coalition government with Abdal Magre as wazir and 
began to rule the country. 

But Kashmir had hardly returned to normal when she had to face 
another invasion. Sultan Said Khan, ruler of Kashghar, haring 
repented of his many sins, came to the conclusion that a jihad or 
holy war against the infidels was his surest way to salvation. So he 
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sent an army under Mirza Haidar Dughlat, who had been in liis 
service for some ten years, along with his second son, Sikandar, 
against Baltistan and Ladakh. Mirza Haidar conquered these districts 
in the autumn of 1532 and then proceeded to Kashmir to find winter 
quarters for his 4,000 horsemen and to conquer the country, if possi- 
ble. The “holy war* was quite forgotten. The number of the invaders 
was reinforced on their march by the local people, who joined them 
out of sheer fright and also acted as their guides. The Kashgharis 
entered the valley by way of the Zoji*la pass in January 1533, after 
meeting a feeble resistance from the Kashmir army at the narrow 
defile of Hang-Satu. The inhabitants took to their heels, leaving their 
homes and hearths to the tender mercies of the Kashgharis. The 
invaders entered Nowshahr (Vichamag), which they found to be the 
first inhabited quarter of the Sonemarg-Srinagar road. They rested 
here for twenty-four days, during which time their troops and horses 
shook off their fatigue. Then they left this place, driving every one 
before them and behaving with ruthless barbarity. 

“Wherever the Mughals went’, the Baharistan-i Shahi says, “they 
slew the people and indulged in reckless slaughter. In their shameless 
disregard of religion, they considered a region inhabited by Muslims 
as a place for “holy war ; and they shed the blood of the Musalmans 
as if it was their mother’s milk.’ 6 7 The Kashmiri tilama retaliated by 
declaring a religious war agaiast the invaders. When the enemy had 
spread into the valley, the Kashmiri nobles collected their troops 
together and offered him a tough battle at Bavan (Matan) in Anant- 
nag (28 February 153-3). But though the Kashmiris were defeated, 
they mustered tneir courage and persisted in surrounding and attack- 
ing the enemy. Fortunately for them, Mirza Haidar's victor)' soon 
turned into defeat, because there arose opposition against liim 
among his own followers, who were worn out and wanted to return 
home. The opposition was led by Mirza Ali Taghai, who was jealous 
of Mirza Haidar’s triumphs and compelled him to make peace with 
the maliks of Kashmir. So Mirza Haidar Dughlat made peace and 
left Kashmir on 15 May 1533 in sheer disappointment.7 

After the departure of the Kashgharis, Kashmir was visited by the 
terrible famine of 1534. It was caused l»v the savage destruction of 
men and the means of cultivation by the Kashgharis, and because no 

6 BS., 188 , 

7 It is possible to obtain the view-points of both parties in this war. Sec TariUt-l 
Riuhuli (English translation), 417 - 42 , which also includes Mirza Haidars account of 
Kashmir; Suka (Dutt), 373 . and Suka (test), 340 et teq; Tabaqat-l-Aibari (Persian 
text, X. K. edition), 315 . The Kashmiri view-point i» well-represented by the • 
Baharistan-i Shahi and by Haidar Malik. 
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sowing of crops in the war-year had been possible. Foodstuffs became 
so scarce that one khari ( kharwar , ass-load) of shali was sold for ten 
thousand dinnaras. The famine lasted for ten months; thereafter the 
country had respite from internal strife and external danger for three 
years (1534-37). Muhammad Shah died at the age of 60 in 1537. 
Then the intriguing Kashmiri nobles threw the country again into 
disorder which lasted for about three years (1537-40). During this 
period the throne was occupied by Shamsuddin II (1537-40), the son 
and successor of Muhammad Shall, who was a mere figure-head, 
while Malik Kachi Chak was the virtual ruler. Shamsuddin was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Ismail Shah. During the latter’s reign Kachi 
Chak worked indefatigably to impose the Shia creed on the people. 

MIRZA IIAIDAR DUGIILAT (154 0-50) 

Mirza Haidar, who was related both to Babur and Sultan Sa c id 
Khan, had to fly from Kashgliar owing to the fate that awaited him 
at the hands of Rashid Khan, son of Sa'id Khan, the ruler to whom he 
has .dedicated his Tarikh-i Rashidi with plenty of curses. He managed 
to reach India, where he took service first with Kamran and then 
with Humayun. When Humayun was finally defeated by Slier Shah, 
Mirza Haidar suggested that he should conquer Kashmir. Two oppo- 
nents of Kachi Chak — Malik Abdal Magre and Malik Regi Chak — 
had come to ask for Mughal assistance. But when Humayun was 
unable to accept his advice, Mirza Haidar, with 400 men given to 
him by Humayun and such soldiers as he himself could enlist, march- 
ed with the two maliks into Kashmir. Kachi Chak and Saiyyid 
Ibrahim Baihaqi with Ismail Shah marched to meet him; but they 
moved by the wrong route and as a result Mirza Haidar and his allies 
captured Srinagar and the vallev without striking a blow. Kachi Chak 
left for India with Ismail Shah and appealed to Slier Shah for 
assistance. 

Mirza Haidar at the beginning acted entirely on the advice of 
Abdal Magre and Regi Chak. The valley was divided into three 
jagirs between them; Nazuk Shah, son of Fath Shall, was proclaimed 
king and Abdal Magre was appointed wazir. Abdal died after some 
months and his son, Husain Magre, succeeded to his jagir and the 
wizarat. But the Mirza had not governed Kashmir for more than a 
vear and a half when he was called upon to fight Kachi Chak, who 
had marched upon Kashmir at the head of five thousand horse, two 
elephants and many foot-soldiers supplied by Slier Shah Sur. The 
brilliant strategy of Mirza Haidar enabled him to defeat the Indian 
troops of Slier Shall at the battle of Watanar. ‘So long as Regi Chak 
occupied the seat of power , the Baharisfan-i Shahi states, 'the Mirza 
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was obedient to him in every way and did not show any opposition/ 
He even showed respect to the Nur Bakhshi cult out of regard for 
Rcgi. But in view of subsequent developments, this friendship 
between Mirza Haidar, a fanatic Sunni, and Rcgi Chak, a die-hard 
Nur Bakhshi, must be considered an illogical compromise necessi- 
tated by political exigency . And Regi Chak speeded his own fall. Tire 
Mirza having won over Idi Raina and Husain Magre to his side, 
Regi escaped to Kamraj, which was his stronghold and raised a 
revolt. The Mirza marched against him and compelled him to escape 
for safety to Punch, where he rejoined Kachi Chak, another sworn 
enemy of the Mirza. Then they made a joint attack from Gulmarg 
but were defeated in 1544. Slier Shah Sur died in 1545 and Kachi 
Chak in 1546; in 1547 Regi Chak was killed by some unknown 
persons. 

These opportune casualties among his enemies, both Kashmiri 
and Indian, left the Mirza apparently in sole command of Kashmir 
and he attempted to conquer the lost districts of the state. Idi Raina, 
now the Mirza’s right-hand man, failed to conquer Kislitwar in 1348. 
But Baltistan and Ladakh were conquered in the same year (1548) 
and were put in charge of Mulla Qasim and Mulla Baqi. Rajouri and 
Pakhli were also annexed. In 1549 Iiaibat .Khan Niyazi rebelled 
against Islam Shah Sur and some Kashmiri chiefs wanted him to 
attack the valley. The Mirzas diplomacy succeeded in keeping him 
away; nevertheless his regime was coming to an end. 

Mirza Haidar should have realized that the basis of his military 
power was very weak owing to the small number of pure Mughal 
troops. Then, as now, the majority of the. people were Sunnis, but the 
warrior groups were Shias and it was suicidal for the Mirza to 
alienate them. In his Tarikh-i Rashid i, written in 1543-44, the Mirza 
gives us a vivid account of the persecution of the Sunnis at Herat by 
Shah Ismail Safavi; and quite forgetting that he was not the repre- 
sentative of a national movement like the Safavi monarch, he pro- 
ceeded to persecute the Nur Bakhshis, who hacl by now become in- 
distinguishable from the Asna Ashari Shias, as a retaliatory measure. 
The mausoleum of Shams Iraqi at Zadi Bal was destroyed; his son, 
Shaikh Daniya], a highly respected man, was put to death along with 
other leading Nur Bakhshis. The Mirza obtained f ala teas of the Sunni 
iilama for what he did, but the initiative very definitely came from 
him. This persecution, combined with the attempt to concentrate all 
power in his own hands and to delegate it exclusively to his Mughal 
officers, succeeded in alienating the two Kashmiri chiefs, Idi Raina 
and Husain Magre, and the warrior gangsters whom they represented. 

In the autumn of 1550 there was a rebellion at Mnnkot and 
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Mirza Haidar sent his Mughal troops under his cousin, Qara Baha- 
dur, along with Idi Raina, Husain Magre and Khwaja Haji against 
the rebels. The Kashmiris, led by Idi, decided to attack the Mughals 
after they had reached their destination. Most of the Mughals suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the Khokars, but Qara Bahadur, Qutb Ali Koka 
and Muhammad Nazar, who came to negotiate with Idi, were 
imprisoned, while the hands of their followers were cut off. Idi then 
marched towards Srinagar and encamped at a distance of some ten 
miles. 

Simultaneously there were successful rebellions against the 
Mirza’s officers in Pakhli, Baltistan and Ladakh and only one ' of 
these officers succeeded in reaching him. The Mirza put his family in 
the fort of Indarkot and proceeded against Idi Raina with a small 
force of horsemen to Khanpur. Here he decided on a night-attack, 
during which only seven men were left with him. He was killed by 
an arrow-shot in. the dark. The Kashmiris suppressed their resent- 
ment, buried the Mirza in the mausoleum of Sultan Zainul Abidin 
and permitted his family with all honour to retire from Indarkot to 
Kashghar. The}- seemed to have been in a mood of forgive and 
forget. 8 


8 There are differences of opinion with reference to the exact way in which the 
Mirza met his death. See Tabaqctt-i Akbari (translation), 717-18. It was a clouded 
niriit; ‘there was nothing on his body except a wound caused by an arrow. The 
arrow was probably shot by mistake by one of the Mirza's own followers m the dark. 
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The fall of Mirza Haidar's regime left Nazuk Shah in the royal 
palace and Idi Tain a in charge of the wizarat. But fngirs had to he 
given to Husain Magrc, Daulat Chak, Ghazi Chak and other 
claimants who were Nur Bakhshi Shias. It was soon realized that 
these arrangements had tilted the balance against Idi Raina and his 
party, which included the Magres and the Baibaqi Saiyvkls, who 
were Sunnis, while Idi Raina had offended the sentiments of the Nur 
Bakhshis as he had behaved disinterestedly and unconcernedly when 
the coffin of Shaikh Danival was brought to Srinagar. Still the divid- 
ing line was not religious. Fortunately for Daulat Chak and his group, 
Haibat Khan Niyazi decided to invade Kashmir. Idi Raina and 
Ilusain Magrc were slow in taking the offensive, but Daulat Chak 
and Ghazi Chak hastened to meet the invader. The Afghans found 
their small force faced by 10,000 Kashmiris; they fought courageous- 
ly and all except two of them were killed. The Chak leaders cut off 
the heads of the Niyazi chiefs and sent them as a present to Islam 
Shah Sur. They did not care to consult Idi Raina’s representative at 
any stage. Idi naturally tried to organize his soldiers against them, 
but the Chaks struck before he was ready. They seized Snivyid 
Ibrahim and Ilusain Magre, and Idi Raina died as a fugitive. IBs 
regime had lasted for about a s car. 

MALIK DAI’LIT CHAK (1551-54) 

Daulat Chak, who seized power in 1551, should he given credit 
for what he did. “This virtuous malik issued an order in all his terri- 
tories', the Baharhlan-i Shahi tells us, 'that every inhabitant was free 
to follow any religion lie liked and no one was to molest another 
the matter of religion.’! Subject to the above condition, however, he 
followed his personal religious policy. He rebuilt the mausoleum of 
Shams Iraqi, u hicli Mirza Haider had destroyed, and also constructed 
new mausoleums for Sliaikli Danival and Baba Ali Najjar, lie revived 
the religious orders (sdsiVnhs) of Saivvid Hamadani and Shams Iraqi 
and made good material provisions for their leaders. The names of 
the twelve Shia imams were put in the Friday sermon. 

Among his political actions the following deserve to he noted. In 

1 BS., 2-32; Sola (Dolt), 381. About one-half of the Baharist.in-l Shahi I « 
to the ChaV regime anil it i* not possible to summarize all its details. Haklar Ma!«l 
abo demotes about a third of hi* \vorfc (folio* 149 to 237) to the Cbal period. 
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1552 lie deposed Nazuk Shah and placed Ibrahim Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah, for a second time on the tin-one. In 1555 Ismail 
Shall, the brother of Ibrahim Shah, was put on the throne for a 
second time. Then Saiyvid Ibrahim Baihaqi was deprived of his post 
and jaglr, which were transferred to liis son, Saiyvid Mubarak’ On 
one occasion at least tribute was exacted from Ladakh. There was a 
terrible earthquake in 1554. According to Pandit Suka, a contem- 
porary chronicler, the earthquake affected the course of the Vesav 
river, which transplanted the sites of the villages, Hasanpur and 
Husainpur; also so many houses fell down that the people of Kashmir 
had to ‘live under canvas’. 

After governing Kashmir for four years, Daulat made the terrible 
mistake of marrying the aged widow of his uncle, Kachi Chak. All 
Cliaks were shocked, or pretended to be so. The revolt against Daulat 
was Jed by Ghazi Chak, who had already distinguished himself by 
liis heroism. Ghazi was probably not the son of Kachi Chak, as has 
been generally assumed, but the son of the wife of Hasan Chak,- the 
deceased brother of Kachi; after her widowhood, she married Kachi 
and her son, Ghazi, was born three months after the marriage. 2 Be 
this as it may, Ghazi seized Daulat while- lie was fishing in the Dal 
Lake on 17 October 1555, and had him blinded two days later. 

MALIK GHAZI CHAK (1555-61) 

Had the Cliaks remained united, they could have governed the 
whole valley in peace. The clan may have been foreign in origin, but 
it had been thoroughly domiciled. No group in Kashmir had produc- 
ed such brave fighters. 'When Kachi Chak appeared before Slier Shah, 
the latter was surprised by the- number of wounds on Kachi’s body, 
and in recognition of his superb military career he gave Kachi the title 
of Khan-i Klianan. But it was not to be expected that the Cliaks would 
submit to Ghazi’s power widiout resistance. There was, first, a cons- 
piraev against him at Srinagar and he had to punish its Chak leaders. 
Then some Chak chiefs rebelled against him at Sopur and lie had to 
adopt stern measures. The Baharislan-i Shahi states: Tic built the 
kingdom of Kashmir into a single fort consisting of himself and his 
brothers, Husain Chak and Ali Chak. . . His government of Kashmir 
was stable and cruel.’- 3 

On two occasions Ghazi had to fight a Mughal invader and on 
both occasions he showed his mettle. In 155S the Kashmir chiefs 
living in India, led by Shams Raina, thought that Shah Abul Mu ali, 

2 See Tabaqal-i Akbari (translation), 720. 

3 V.S., 239 and 2-10. 
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who had escaped from Akbar’s court, could lead them to conquer 
Kashmir, and they all advanced by the Puneh-Baramulla pass. Abu! 
Mu'ali throughout his life deceived those who relied upon him and 
the Kashmir venture could not be an exception. Gliazi met the Inva- 
ders at Patan; seeing that the battle was going against them. Shams 
Raina stood firmly on his ground to enable Shah Abul Mu'ali to 
escape, with the result that he was himself captured by the Kashmir 
army and executed. Ghazi ordered the heads of the Mughal captives 
to be cut off and piled into a tower. 

The government of Bairam Khan made the mistake of sending 
Qara Bahadur, a cousin of Mirza Haidar, to Kashmir in the hope that 
his presence would lead the Kashmiris to rise against Ghazi. It was a 
hopeless choice. Qara Bahadurs presence evoked no response, and 
he was afraid of marching deep into the country. But Ghazi marched 
forward and defeated him at Rajouri. The Mughal defeat was cer- 
tainly serious, though the estimates of the soldiers killed vary from 
500 to 7,000. 

XASinUDDIS MUHAMMAD C II A Z I SIIAII (1501-63) 

On coming to power Ghazi had allowed Ismail Shah to remain in 
the palace. When Ismail Shah died in 1.557, Gliazi put Ismail's son, 
Habib Shah (who was also the son of Ghazi’s sister), on the throne. 
In 1501 he deposed Habib Shall on the ground that ‘be was not even 
worthy of the name of a king’ and, after consulting his partisans, 
ascended the throne with the title of Nasiruddin Muhammad Ghazi 
Shah. As wazir and king Ghazi ruled over Kashmir for nine } cars, but 
the events of his reign are not important. In 1-560-01 his brother, 
Husain, suppressed the rebellion of two Chak chiefs. Next year In's 
attempt to capture Ladakh failed. In 1563 Ghazi, who was a victim 
of leprosy, lost his eyesight and nominated his brother, Husain, as Ins 
successor. But when, misguided by his advisers, Ghazi wanted to 
alter this arrangement, Ilusain retaliated by deposing him. ‘His two 
victories over the MugUals’, says the Bn/mrisfim-t Shahl, 'arc the 
remarkable achievements of Gliazi GUak. But with reference to the 
tyrannical oppression of the raiyyat, and the traditions established 
about the shedding of blood, blinding, severing of limbs and killing 
of blood-relations — no one knows whether a man so cruel has existed 
at another epoch or not/-* 

NASIIIUDDIN HUSAIN SHAH C II A Z I (15G3-69) 

‘Husain Shall was so just and regardful of the welfare of the sub- 
jects’, says the BaharLslan-i Shahi, ‘that the inhabitants, who had 

4 Ibid, 211. 
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suffered from tlie cruelties of Ghazi Shah, considered him to be ]il« 
Naushinvan, tlie Just, of Persia.’ 5 Nevertheless, it adds, mischief- 
makers, who had escaped the talons of Daulat Chak and Ghazi Shah 
continued to conspire against him, and he ordered them to be 
punished. He had Muhammad Khan, son of Ghazi Shah, blinded in 
1566-67 and this hastened the death of the blind ex-king. He granted 
Piajouri and Naushahr to his elder brother, Shankar Chak, and two 
expeditions had to be sent to suppress Shankar’s rebellions. One of 
his wazirs, Mubariz Khan, was found guilty of conspiring and had to 
be put to death. Mubariz’s successor, Malik Luli Laund, was dis- 
missed on grounds of corruption. One of the king’s ex-favourites, 
Klian-i Zaman, collected a number of disgruntled nobles and attack- 
ed his palace ( haveli ) while he was away on a hunting trip. But his 
officers captured tlie rebels and Khan-i Zaman was publicly executed. 

But while punishing rebels and conspirators, the king tried to lead 
a rational life. ‘Ho founded a college’, says the Tabaqat-i Akbari, 
‘and lived in the society of learned men in its precincts.. Every day 
of the week had its specified business and Saturday was allotted for 
the company of Hindu and Buddhist priests.’ The king, though a 
Shia, was not intolerant. Nevertheless, the Shia-Sunni fanaticism 
created by die case of Qazi Habib versus Yusuf Yandar (1568-69) 
brought ruin to his reign. 

Qazi Habib, a Sunni, while riding on a Friday in a Srinagar street, 
came across ouo, Yusuf Yandar, a Shia. 6 The qazi abused Yusuf for 
his religion; Yusuf abused tlie qazi on the same ground. The contro- 
versy was purely theological. The qazi struck Yusuf with his whip; 
Yusuf, ‘a self-respecting soldier’, struck the qazi with Iris sword — two 
blows or three blows. The qazi fell down from his horse, but recover- 
ed from his slight wounds. Yusuf went into hiding. The incident 
raised tlie sectarian frenzy of tlie people to a high pitch. The king 
and a large part of the governing class were- Shias; the wazir and the 
mass of the people were Sunnis. 


5 Ibid., 243. 

6. All historians concerned relate these events in detail, but from their own point 
of view- — e.g. Baharistan-l Shahi, 245-33; Tabaqal-i Akbari (translation), 7 44-46, 
There is no difference about tlie outline of the events, though different writers 
indulge in horrifying details. Two accepted principles of medieval Muslim jurispru- 
dence have to be kept in mind, (a) The king was tlie head of tlie state with refer- 
ence to criminal law; appeals from the qazis could be made to him and he could not 
divest himself of his responsibility', (b) Secondly, muftis were only private citizens 
and the king was under no obligation to enforce their fatawas ; they were not crimi- 
nally responsible for the opinions they expressed, hut which they had no means of 
enforcing. 
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The king left the matter to the decision of a group of Sunni 
muftis, who declared that Yusuf deserved the death penalty. So in 
spite of Qazi Habib’s own protest, that the death-penalty could not 
be inflicted as he had survived, Yusuf Yandar was put to death. The 
king was clearly wrong in handing over his authoiity to the muftis 
and in failing to protect an innocent person. When the frenzy among 
the Sunnis had subsided, another body of Sunni muftis, led by Qazi 
Zain and Mulla Razi, made a house to house canvass to prove that 
the judgement against Yusuf Yandar was wrong by the law of all 
Muslim sects and of all creeds. At this juncture the king's youthful 
son, Ibrahim, died and lie was made to feel that it was God's punish- 
ment. Then Mirza Muqcem, a Sliia who bad come as Ahbar’s envoy, 
wished to deal with the matter, and Husain Shah left the matter to 
him. Only two of the muftis, who had passed the judgement against 
Yusuf— Mulla Yusuf Almas and Mulla Finiz — could be arrested, ami 
Mirza Muqecm ordered them to be dragged through the .streets and 
put to death. This was a second grievous eiror; the muftis had only 
expressed their academic opinion and the death-penalty had been 
inflicted by the king’s officers. Husain Shah sent his envoy, Yaqub 
Mirza, with Mirza Muqcem and his daughter, who was probably- 
intended for marriage with Ahbar. Ahbar's reply was to send back 
the princess and to put Mirza Muqcem and Yaqub Mirza, the Kash- 
mir envoy, to death. 

Tlie Bahai istim-i Shahi blames the ulauui at Ahbar's eouit, spe- 
cially Abdullah Sultanpuri and Abdun Nabi, for Ahbar’s decision. 
But the ulama had ceased to have any influence over Ahbar’s policy 
by then. The two real criminals were the king of Kashmir, who had 
against all proper traditions allowed the enforcement of a patently 
incorrect fataica, and Mirza Muqcem, who had no legal authority to 
inflict the death penalty on anyone. 

Husain Shah fell seriously ill. It bad been arranged that be would 
be succeeded by his brother, Alt Shah. But Husain was advised to 
nominate one of his sons. Ali Shah retired to Sopur, where lie was 
joined by all the nobles, and in particular bv Safvy/d Mubarak 
Baihaqi. When Ali Shah marched to Srinagar, Ilusain sent him the 
insignia of royalty and retired to Zainpur, where he died after a jear 
and some days. • 

ZAHUIUDDIS MUHAMMAD ALI DADS II A II ( 1570 - 78 ) 

‘Ali Slmh during his reign laid aside the practice of blinding, 
severing of limbs and the infliction of the death-penalty, which had 
been the tradition of former kings. lie enforced justice and looked 
after the welfare of the subjects, so far as was possible. He also 
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rehabilitated noble families, who had fallen into distress.'' He wor- 
shipped God and was particular about his religious duties. On 
coming to the throne he appointed Saivyid Mubarak Baihaqi 
as his wazir, and married his daughter to the Saiyyid’s son, Abul 
Mu ali. Saiyyid Mubarak Baihaqi, on whose advice the king almost 
entirely relied, was throughout liis life pulled in two directions; he 
had the political ambitions of his ancestors but at the same time he 
wished to lead a secluded life of piety and prayer. As a result he 
retained his high office but tried to solve all problems by compro- 
mises and without bloodshed. The first two vears of the reign were 
peaceful. Then Ali Chak, son of Nauroz, rebelled, but the Saiyyid 
insisted that he should not be punished but exiled to Kamraj. When 
Ali Chak broke his agreement and fled to seek help from Husain 
Quli Khan, Akbar’s governor of the Punjab, the courtiers naturally 
blamed the Saiyyid for his leniency. However Husain Quli did not 
help him and Ali Chak was imprisoned when he returned to Kashmir 
again. Nevertheless, the Saivyid set him free after some time with a 
present (in am) of 100 gold coins. 

The next rebellion was more serious. It had been arranged by 
Gliazi Shah that he would be succeeded by his brothers, Husain and 
Ali, but nothing had been decided about the future devolution of the 
crown. This lecl to strained relations between the king’s son, Yusuf, 
and Aiba Chak, the son of Ghazi Shah. Yusuf went to Aiba’s house, 
killed him and then retired to Sopur and raised the banner of revolt. 
The king ordered his brother, Abdal Chak, to take an army and 
crush the rebellion. But the Saiyyid was not prepared for a civil war 
between father and son. ‘Will your Christ-like breath recall the dead 
to life?’ he asked Abdal. Yusuf followed the Saiyyid’s advice, came to 
Srinagar and was reconciled with his father. Later on, two other 
nobles. Shams Duni and Muhammad Maraj, who had rebelled and 
fled for safety to the Saiyyid’s house, were also forgiven. The peace 
of the kingdom was also disturbed by the invasion of two pretenders 
from the Mir Sliahi dynasty — -Haidar Khan and Salim Khan, sons of 
Nazuk Shah. But Muhammad Khan Chak, a commander of the 
Kashmir army, handed over his superior officer, Lohar Chak, to 
Haidar; and when Haidar was deceived into considering Muhammad 
Khan his friend, he invited Salim to his camp and put him to death; 
he then fell on Haidar Khan and drove him away. 

Saiyyid Mubarak’s object may also have been to keep the country 
united in view of the growing expansion of the Mr glial empire. When 
m 1578 two envoys of Akbar came to the country, Ali Shah received 

7 B.S., 2 Gi. 
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them with honour and had the coinage and the Khutba put in 
Akbars name. Kishtwar was twice invaded by Ilusain Shah’s troops, 
but though on both occasions Bahadur Singh paid tribute, no perma- 
nent control of that principality was possible, Ali Shah, who was too 
fond of polo, fell down from his horse in such a way that the pommel 
of the saddle pierced his breast. lie nominated bis son, Yusuf, before 
expiring. 

SASJRUDD1N MUHAMMAD \VSVF BADSHA1I 

CIIAZI (157S-86) 

Yusuf Shah was destined to fail as a ruler, but as a prince he is 
one of the most romantic figures in Kashmir history. He was a man of 
culture, a scholar, a bom naturalist; and he spent much of his time in 
appreciating the beauties of Kashmir — her woods, meadows, springs 
and cascades. Along with his famous wife, II abba Khatun, be is said 
to have discovered the beauties of Gulmarg. Habba Khatun is 
remembered as the best and the most popular lady of romance in 
medieval Kashmir. Zun, for that was Ilabba’s real name, was bom in 
a village, Cliandraliar, in the vicinity of the famous saffron fields of 
Pampur. She was beautiful and accomplished, with an affectionate 
heart and a ravishing voice. Though bom in a middle class peasant 
family, she received an excellent education fiom the family maukch, 
she knew the Quran by heart and could speak and write both Persian 
and Arabic. 

But her happy maiden life ended when she was married to a pig- 
headed fool, from whom she obtained a divorce. It threw her for 
several years into misery’ and unhappiness, during which she tended 
cattle on the hills and dales, singing pathetic Kashmiri songs of her 
own composition, some of which arc still very popular. Yusuf, then 
only a prince, happened to hear her and fell desperately in love. They 
got married and lived a happy life together. The surviving composi- 
tions of this lady’ arc really’ peerless. Like her great predecessor, Lai 
Red, she has been fortunate in the fact that tradition has preserved 
her name, her history, her songs and her Shikayate (Complaints). She 
inav be justly regarded as the pride of Kashmir womanhood. In her 
songs she castigates society', because it was society’ that had destroyed ‘ 
the rose of her life. Her songs arc painful and touching. Her marriage 
with Yusuf brought her into prominence, but when Yusuf was 
imprisoned by’ Akbar, she took to the fife of a wandering faqirfi 

8 Our knowledge of Habba KLatun is based on tradition: see Birbal Kaihiu. 
Tiirikh-I Kashmir, SO -90 (manuscript in the Kashmir Archaeology and ltcscarch 
Library); Turikh-l Hasan, 296*98, Vol. II; and Lawrence, The Ytilhy of Kashmir, 10) 
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Yusuf Shah ou his accession had to face two difficult problems. 
The first was the expansion of the Mughal empire. It was clear by 
now that Akbar would not tolerate any subordinate Muslim princi- 
pality within his reach; that die privilege of having a ivalan-jagir 
was confined to Hindu dynasties of long standing; and that the 
honour of being represented by the heir-apparent at die Mughal 
court would only be extended, if at all, to the Rana of Mewar. Yusuf 
Shah lived in mortal fear of die Mughal empire. He was equallv 
afraid of the gangsterism’ of the Kashmir nobles — then- constant 
intrigues, conspiracies, faithlessness in general and their readiness to 
resort to force. The diird difficulty was of his own making; though he 
could put in hard work during a crisis, and some of his achievements 
are really surprising, he was too fond of enjoyment and pleasures. 
He was quite incapable of becoming the hero of Kashmir indepen- 
dence. This independence was the explicit desire of his advisers, but 
he knew that they would have no hesitation in deserting him. Had 
Yusuf Shah gone to Akbar oil his own initiative at any time when he 
had full control of the valley, he could have got die- highest mansab 
for himself, like the Persian governor of KaucUiar, and the greatest 
possible privileges for his people. It would not have been a bad 
arrangement. But Yusuf took the wrong turn on all important occa- 
sions; the gangsters lost the independence of Kashmir, whatever its 
value; and Yusuf’s end was tragically prosaic. 

The conquest of Kashmir appertains to the reign of Akbar, the 
Great. Here it cau only be traced in the briefest outline. Even before 
he could bury his father, Yusuf had to crush die rebellion of his 
uncle, Abdal Cliak. Then a series of intrigues followed; the nobles, 
led bv one Abdal Bhat, placed Saivyid Mubarak on the throne, and 
Yusuf had to leave Kashmir before he had reigned for two months. 
The Saiyyid’s aims are hard to understand, let alone- justify. When 
placed on the throne, he behaved like a saint but insisted on exercis- 
ing real authority, and this was not acceptable to the nobles, who 
had expected him to be a mere figure-head. So before he had reigned’ 
for two or dnee months, they summoned him to a meeting to which 
he came overworked aud sick. He was induced to abdicate, and the 
nobles put Lohar Chak, son of Shankar Chak, on the throne. Lohar 
Shah Cliak’s reign of one year (I579-S0) was economically, perhaps, 
the happiest period in die history of the Chak kings. Foodstuffs 
became so cheap that one kharwar (ass-load) of shall (paddy) could 
be purchased for a copper coin, weighing one and a half iola; and 
the Lohar mund, die big, cheap loaf of Lohar’s time, is proverbially 
quoted in our days. 

On 3 January 15S0, Yusuf Shah appeared as a suppliant before 
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Akbar at Fathpur Sikri and tlie emperor ordered Raja Man Singh and 
Yusuf Khan Rizvi to restore him to his throne. The Kashmir nobles, 
afraid of the Mughal army, promised to help him if he came without 
foreign assistance, nicy did not keep their promise; still Yusuf 
decided not to come with a foreign army, and enlisting such troopers 
as would join him, he defeated his opponents at the battle of Sopur 
on 8 November 15S0. Lohar Chak was captured and blinded; severe 
punishments were meted out to his partisans also. During the next 
two years Yusuf was busy In suppressing domestic rebellions. 

In 1581, when returning from Kabul, Akbar sent Mirza Tahir and 
Saleh Diwana as his envoys to Kashmir. Yusuf rcceixcd the envoys 
with great respect and sent his third son, Haidar, a minor, to the 
imperial court. But the envoys informed Akbar that Yusuf was behav- 
ing like an independent ruler. In 1582 Akbar ordered Ilaidar to he 
returned as he was unfit for military service and sent a formal farnum 
to Yusuf summoning him to the imperial court; Yusuf in reply sent 
his eldest son, Yaqub. In 1585 Akbar sent Hakim Ali Jilani and 
Bahauddin Kamboh from Kalanaur to bring Yusuf to his court; but 
the Kashmiri nobles gave Yusuf an ultimatum that if he left them, 
thev would raise his son, Yaqub, who had fled back, to the throne 
and resist the invader. Akbar’s envoys returned after waiting for 
some time. It was obvious that an imperial army would base to 
conquer the country. 

In December 1585, Akbar sent an army against Kashmir under 
Raja Bliagwandas and other officers bv die Paldili pass. Tlie pass was 
well-chosen but not the season. The Raja’s army suffered terribly, 
while Yusuf, on his part, made a show of collecting his whole army 
though he had no intention of fighting to tlio last ditch. Two secret 
emissaries of the Raja succeeded in convincing Yusuf that his cause 
was hopeless. So biding the fact from bis officers, Yusuf escaped to 
the imperial camp. Ills treats' with the Raja definitclv promised that 
he would be allowed to return as a ruler and the items of imperial 
control — s hotel, .shikar, saffron and sikka (mint) — were explicitly 
enumerated. Tlie Raja’s army returned with Yusuf in its camp. But 
Akbar ordered Yusuf to be imprisoned and Raja Bliagwandas 
attempted to commit suicide. After he lmd been in prison for two 
and a half years, Yusuf xvas given a inanwh of 500 under Raja Man 
Singh in Bihar. lie died in September 1592- 

SASinfDDIX MUHAMMAD YAQUB SHAH (1580-88) 

When 'the Mughal army withdrexx*, the Kashmir nobles placed 
Yaqub on the throne, and put the coinage and the Khnlbn in bis 
name. But both Yaqub and tlie nobles ignored the precarious 
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position of the country. Yaqub showed an intolerance towards the 
Sunnis, which, to say the least, was ill-timed; it led to a revolt of 
the Sunni nobles and Yaqub put Qazi Musa, a Sunni divine, to death 
because he would not change the form of the Friday sermon. Repre- 
sentatives of the harassed Kashmir -nobles appealed to Akbar to 
finally annex the country, and a Mughal army under the a/mY-/ Zw/u- 
Mir Qasim and other officers invaded Kashmir in the summer of 
1586. Srinagar was occupied without any opposition and many 
Kashmiri nobles submitted. But Mir Qasim was unable to subdue the 
whole valley against the repeated attacks of Yaqub Shah and one 
Shams Chak, who had also declared himself king. At times the 
Mughals in Srinagar itself were hard-pressed. Mix- Qasim, whose 
political policy had been a failure, was summoned back and his suc- 
cessor, Yaqub Rizvi, succeeded in winning over the nobles. Shams 
Chak surrendered, and when Akbar came to Kashmir in the summer 
of 1588, Yaqub also surrendered. He was kept a prisoner at fust but 
was given the command of his father after his death. He was pro- 
bably poisoned soon after. It appears from the Baharislan-i Shahi 
and the History of Haidar Malik that many Kashmiri nobles, includ- 
ing Saivyid Mubarak Baihaqi and his son, Abul Muali, were brought 
to India and given employment or ja'girs. 

The annexation of Kashmir to Mughal India opened a new era 
for both. The Mughal governors may not have been always up to the 
standard, but the peculiar gangsterism that had prevailed in the 
country since the death of Hasan Shah was brought to an end. Some- 
thing was no doubt lost but more- was gained. The southern passes 
were opened, and the art-products of Kashmir could now find a 
world market. The views of the Kashmiris also broadened with the 
march of time. The unwritten laws of the Mughal empire prevented 
the Chaks from being appointed to high martsabs in view of their 
past, but there was equality of opportunities for Kashmiris and non- 
Kashmiris. And no critic will assert that the Mughal emperors failed 
to appreciate the value of Kashmir and its people. 
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RAJASTHAN 1 


I. THE HOUSE OF MEWAR 

THE RISE OF THE RAJPUTS 

The most conspicuous phenomenon of the early medieval period 
was the rise into political prominence of new royal families, which 
are collectively known as Rajputs. During the period preceding and 
following the supremacy of the early and later Guptas, many foreign 
races, like the Sakas, the Pahlavas and the Iiunas had come to India, 
settled in the northern parts of the country, assimilated Indian cul- 
ture, manners and customs and got merged with the Kshattriyas and 
other warlike elements. The chiefs of these new races claimed des- 
cent from the sun, the moon and ogni. Out of regard for their valour 
and their devotion to neo-Vaislinavism, the priestly class and the 
bards conferred upon them the status of Kshattriyas. As this new 
class enjoyed royal privileges, the title of Rajputs — Rajputra or 
princes of royal blood — was given to them. In course of time the 
Kshattriya and the Rajput became identical. Though it would he dull 
and tedious to trace the connecting link between the outgoing 
Kshattriyas and the newly emergent Rajputs, it is interesting to note 
that the Rajputs trace then- genealogy in an- unbroken line from the 
seventh or the eighth century. Tin's kind of supposed continuity at 
least suggests, if it does not conclusively prove, that the Rajputs were 
the representatives of the Kshattriyas. 

1 The following abbreviations have heen used in the footnotes of this chapters 
ALB — Anoop Library, Bihaner. 

Annals — Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan by Col. J. Toil. 

ARRMA — Annual Report Rajpulaiut Museum, Ajmer. 

Briggs — Tarlkh-i Tcthlita. 

BSS — Bombaij Sanskrit Scries. 

BRI — liikaner Rajija-ka-ItlJias. 

DIU — Dungarpur Rajija-ka-ltihos. 

COS — Gatjakwad Oriental Series. 

CD — Elliot and Don son, History of India as Told by Hr Own 

Historians. 

Cl — Tlpigrophla Inti Ira. 
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THE EXTENT AND PHYSICAL FEATURES OF 
RAJASTHAN 

The land which the Rajputs occupied in northern India also came 
to be- called after them — that is Rajasthan, ‘the abode of the princes’. 
It comprised independent and semi-independent principalities, the 
chief of which were Maru, Mada, Jangaladesh, Ajavameru, Arbud, 
Mewar, Vagad, Devaliya, Dhundhar and Haraoti, roughly corres- 
ponding to the modern regions of Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Ajmer, 
Sirohi, Udaipur, Dungarpur and Pratapgarh, Jaipur, Kota and Bundi 
respectively. These units assumed their independent forms through a 
gradual process of expansion and contraction. But on the whole it 
remained approximately bounded by the empire of Delhi in the 
north, north-east and east, the province of Mahva in the south-west, 
Gujarat in the south and Uchh, Dipalpur and Multan in the west. It 
is now enclosed within the space- of nearly 8° of latitude and 9° of 
longitude, embracing an area of about 3,50,000 square miles. 2 

Roughly speaking, Rajasthan in shape is an irregular rhombus 
presenting a great variety of physical features. The ranges of the 
Aravallis stretch from north to south-east in the midst of the great 
desert of the west, the cultivated plains of north-east and the pros- 
perous plateau of the south-west. The river systems of north-eastern 
and south-western slopes contain the rich valleys and fertile and 
populous parts of Rajasthan.- 2 

These geographical features have, to a large- extent, determined 
the political boundaries and settlements of Rajasthan and affected 
the social, cultural and economic life of the people. The hilly regions 
offered facilities for complete military protection against attacks and 
provided strongholds for organizing defence. The desert areas also 
helped in securing refuge against the invaders. The physical sur- 
roundings of the region nourished a resolute, enduring and audacious 
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spirit, which enabled its inhabitants to hold out against their enemies, 
even when they were reduced to great straits. This feeling of security 
— the insularity of Rajasthan — has been the dominating fact of its 
liistorv. It is true that its homeland as well as its border territories 
were often cvposcd to invasions during the period under review, but 
it is equally true that from the Arab invasions up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century no Invader succeeded in completely conquering 
it. The abundance of luxuriant vegetation, the peaceful atmosphere of 
the feitile valleys and productive land of the plateau ha\c also 
contributed to the cultural development of Rajasthan. 

RAJASTHAN AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century of the Christian era 
the empire of Delhi had been reduced to meagre dimensions, while 
the provincial governors or maqtas, taking advantage of the chaotic 
state of the country, consolidated their territorial resources and 
declared themselves independent. Tlius province after province 
separated itself from the Delhi sultanat. During this state of rapid 
disintegration and reintegration, various Rajput clans, among whom 
may be included the Guhilots, Chauhans, Ratliors, Kachlnvahas, 
Iladas, etc., who were exercising their political influence in different 
regions of Rajasthan, exerted their strength against the rulers of Delhi, 
Mahva and Gujarat, although they were then too disunited to 
establish an empire or kingdom of Rajasthan. Of course, rulers like 
Rana Kumbha, Raja Jodha and Rana Sanga organized powerful states 
of their own, patronized arts and letters and asserted their militaiy 
power against the neighbouring Muslim kingdoms and, later on, 
against the Mughals. 

THE GUHILOTS O F M E W A H , BATA H A W A L 

The earliest Rajput clan, which is said to have migrated from 
Gujarat and dominated the south-western part of Rajasthan in the 
seventh century A.D., was that of the Guhilots. The importance of 
\Ynx dim wax dtit, in Wit; firtl instance, to its xtaYnVAv, fur A wAVnto 
the eight centuries during which India was dominated by Delhi; hut 
it also won honour and glory by the prolonged and determined 
resistance which it offered to Turkish aggression. 

In the illustrious dynasty of Mewar the name of Rapa Rawal 
occupies a pre-eminent place. Starting with the occupation of the 
terri tors - in and around Nagda, a small town fourteen miles to the 
north of Udaipur, lie succeeded in capturing the fort of Chitor from 
Man Mori (the last king of the Mori line) with the blessings of Ilarita, 
a Paslmpata saint. He is credited by the Khtjnl ? for having success- 
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fully repelled the attacks of an Arab general, probably Junaid. After 
living a long life of heroic efforts to extend his dominion far and wide, 
he retired in favour of his son, became a Shaivite recluse and died 
at a ripe old ageA 

Bapa’s descendant, Khumman II (a.d. 812-36), maintained the 
warlike reputation of his predecessor in the ninth century by making 
a common cause with the rulers of Gujarat in checking the Arab 
expansion beyond Multan and Sindh during the caliphate of Mamun 
Rashid.5 

During the four centuries that followed, the Guhilots of Mewar had 
occasionally to face reverses at the hands of their powerful neighbours, 
the Chauhan kings of Sambhar, the Pramara kings of Malwa and the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat .6 Ahar, their new capital near Udaipur, was 
occupied by Vakpatiraja II, the Chauhan king of Sambhar .7 There 
was also a temporary occupation of Chitor by Munja II, the Pramara 
king of Malwa. 4 5 6 7 8 However, the Guhilots did not submit meekly but 
remained restive and gathered their strength slowly and steadily. The 
defeat of Prithviraja Chauhan by Mu'izzuddin Ghuri and the weakness 
of the kingdoms of Gujarat and Malwa offered a favourable oppor- 
tunity to Jaitra Singh (1213-61) to consolidate his own power and 
shake off completely the ascendency of rival princes. He tried to check 
the advance of the Turks towards Rajasthan; but Iltutmish destroyed 
Nagda and this compelled Jaitra Singh to make Chitor the scat of 
the government. 9 

Alauddin’s attack on Chitor in 1303 has been described in a previ- 
ous chapter. Amir Khusrau, who was personally present, says that two 
frontal attacks on the fort failed. Then, for some unknown reason, 
possibly an epidemic in the fort, Rana Ratan Singh came out of the 
fort, submitted and was forgiven. The heir-apparent, Khizr Khan, was 
given nominal charge of Mewar, but Malik Shahin, the naib-i barbek, 
was given real administrative responsibility. Malik Shahin, however, 
fled to Rai Karan in Gujarat, and Alauddin assigned Chitor to Rana 

4 Nensi’s Khyut, f. 2(b) : Shisod Vaimhacali, f. 7b. 

5 Ruwal Ranaji — ri-vat, f. 5(b); Tod, Annuls, Vol. I, 294. 

6 Dynastic History of Northern India, II, 1153-63. 

7 Prilfwiraju Vijutja, vv, 55-60. 

8 Chirva Inscription, El., II, 421. Chitorgurh Inscription of Kumarpala, Vienna 
Oriental Journal, XXI, 142-62. 

9 Chirai Inscription, vv. 5-20, 28, 48; Ghaghsa Inscription, v. 6; Abu Inscription, 
v 42- Vastupdla Inscription, w. 65-69; Hammiramadmardana, 1-11; Vienna Oriental 
Journal XXI, 142, XXXI, 142; EL, Vol. 16, 349; Briggs: Ferislita, Vol. I, 157, 207; 
Ojha, Udaipur Rajyd-ka-Itihas, I, 156-67; Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Rajputs of . Northern India 
(Ms.), pp- 38-39. 
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Maldeva, who had been in his service and was the son of Rana Ratan 
Singh's sister (Briggs Ferishta ). 

What happened to Chitor after the death of Maldeva is not clear. 
Perhaps tribal jealousies flared up, and Jaisa, a son of the deceased 
chief, fled to Delhi to seek the help of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. 
According to the Rajput bards the Sultan led an expedition to Chitor 
but was defeated and taken prisoner by Hamir. For various reasons 
this appears to be quite impossible. What may be justly presumed is 
that, taking advantage of the dynastic revolution at Delhi, Hamir 
(1326-64) occupied Chitor, ousted the Chauhans and laid the founda- 
tion of the Sisodia rule there. 10 Not only this, he also helped Devi 
Singh Hada to expel the Minas and occupy Bundi. 11 He consolidated 
his power and extended the frontiers of his kingdom. His influence and 
leadership were recognized by the rulers of Marwar, Amber and others 
as far as Gwalior, Raisen, Chanderi and Kalpi. 1 ^ He left a name which 
is still honoured for gallantry and valour of a very high order. 

Hamir 13 bequeathed a strong kingdom to his son, Kshctra Singh, 
who succeeded him about the year 1364. He worthily upheld the 
family reputation by capturing and annexing Ajmer, Jahazpur, 
Mandalgarh and Chhappan, and by obtaining a victor)’ over Dilawar 
Khan Ghuri of Mahva. He also subjugated the Hadas of Iladavati. 14 

lakha (1382-1421) 

Laklia mounted the throne of Chitor in 1382. His first act was the 
subjugation of the mountainous region of Marwar and the destruction 
of the frontier chiefs. He vanquished the Mcrs and Bhils of Chhappan, 
defeated the Sankhala Rajputs of Nagarchal at Amber and captured 
the Badnor region. 15 He maintained the traditional hostility towards 
the Turks. Luck also favoured him for during his reign silver and lead 
mines were discovered at Jawar, which substantially strengthened the 
financial resources of the state. The wealth of the mines was utilized 
by him in rebuilding the temples and palaces, which had been levelled 
with the ground by Alauddin Khalji, and in constructing dams to 
form reservoirs and lakes. The Pichchola lake of Udaipur was excavated 

10 ^faJwcIrsuami Inscription, Chitor, V.S. 1493 (a.h. 1438), BSS, Vol. 23, 50. 

11 Nensi’s Khyat, f. 23. 

12 Ojha, Udaipur Rajya-ka-Ulhat, I, 233-43. 

13 TEfammir* is the correct Rajasthan pronunciation, but Persian histories write it as 
'Hamir' and this spelling has been adopted In the preceding chapters. I have written 
‘Hamir’ In the text but TIammir’ In the footnotes. 

14 Kumlthalgarh Inscription, v. 198; EUinga Inscriptions, v. 31; lihacanagtir Inscrip- 
tion, 119; Shringirishl Inscription, v. 7. 

15 Eklinga Inscription, v. 33, Bhacanagar Inscription, 119, Chitor Inscription, 
v. 38; El., Vol. 2, 415-16. 
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during his reign. He is known to have erected massive strongholds and 
ramparts for organizing his military power. During his reign, two 
important Sanskrit poets, Jhotinga Bhatta and Dhaneshwara Bhatta, 
lived at his court. 16 

Of Lakha’s numerous progeny, Chunda, the eldest, was his heir, 
but on account of strange circumstances he had to forgo his right of 
succession to the gadcli. Once the Rathor chief, Rao Ranmal of 
Mandor, sent an offer of his sister for Chunda, the heir of Mewar. 
Chunda being absent at the time, Rana Lakha in jest remarked that 
such an offer could not be meant for an old greybeard like himself. 
When the harmless jest was reported to the crown-prince, he declined 
the match. Thereupon the old Rana accepted the offer on condition 
that the male issue from the Rathor princess should succeed him. 
Chunda willingly and selflessly resigned his birth-right. In recognition 
of the voluntary sacrifice made by Chunda in renouncing his claim 
to the throne of Mewar, the Rana conferred upon him the privilege 
of the first place in the councils of the state and authorized him to 
superadd his symbol, the lance, on all deeds of grant. The Rawats of 
Salumber, the lineal descendants of Chunda, long held this right in 
memory of their filial respect of the great hero. 17 

mokal (1421-33) 

Mokal succeeded his father in 1421 at the age of twelve, and for 
a time Chunda conducted all public affairs on behalf of his minor 
brother with skill and devotion. But polygamy proved to be a fertile 
source of trouble. Ilansa Bai, the queen-mother, watched the growing 
influence of Chunda with a suspicious and jealous eye; and regarding 
herself as the natural guardian of her minor son, she doubted the 
integrity of Chunda. And Chunda, out of regard for the feelings 
of his step-mother, retired to the court of Mandu, where he was 
welcomed with honour. 18 

The queen-mother, then, invited Ranmal, her brother, from Mar- 
war to take up the reins of the government in his hands on behalf of 
Mokal, the minor ruler. Ranmal took charge of the administration and 
conferred all high posts upon his own clansmen and numerous 
followers. Thus it appeared that Mewar was completely under the 
tutelage of the Rathors. 19 

While Ranmal was attending to the business of the administration, 

16 Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 308; Ojlia, Udaipur Rajya-ka-ltihas, Vol. I, 260-62. 

17 Tod, Annals, 224; Rajputana Gazetteers, Vo]. II — A, 16. Ojha, Udaipur Rajya- 
ka-ltihas, Vol. I, 265-66. 

18 Ojha, Udaipur Rajya-ka-ltihas, Vol. I, 271-72. 

19 Ibid., 272. 
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Mokal was strengthening his territory by waging continuous wars 
against his enemies. He undertook an expedition to Nagaur and won 
a victory at Rampura over Firuz Khan about 1428. He overran the 
territories of Sambhar and Jalor. He is said to have succeeded in 
inflicting a crushing defeat upon Ahmad Shah of Gujarat. lie also 
besieged the fort of Jahazpur and humbled the pride of the I Iadas. 20 

Mcwar not only became a great power during the reign of Mokal; 
the period was also marked by considerable intellectual and artistic 
activities. Mokal repaired the temple of Samidheshwara at Chitor, a 
magnificent relic of Rajput art. lie constructed the ramparts around 
the Eklinga temple. Tire epigraphs of his time record benefactions to 
several temples of Shiva, Vishnu and Shakti. As a pious follower of 
Brahmanism, he constructed a beautiful tank at Papatnochan Tirlha 
and celebrated tulaclans of gold, silver and precious jewels. The famous 
sculptors, Mana, Fanna and Visal, flourished in Mcwar under royal 
patronage. A scholar, Yogeshwar, better known as Kaviraj Vanivilas, 
and another scholar, Bhatta Vishnu, adorned his court with their 
learning. He took a great interest in the teaching of the Vedas to the 
Brahmans and established a seminary for the purpose. 21 

Towards the close of his life, Mokal’s enemies became very strong 
and powerful. As the result of a well-planned conspiracy, when he 
was busy quelling a revolt in the region of the western hills, he was 
murdered in cold blood by his uncles, Chacha and Mcra, the natural 
sons of Kshetra Singh. 22 

KUMBHA (1433-68) 

Mokal was succeeded by his son, Kumbha, in the year 1433. 
Kumbha’s first task was to punish Chacha and Mcra along with their 
fellow-conspirators. Ranmal, the brother of Ilansa Bai, who had 
recovered the throne of Marwar with the help of Mokal, came to 
Mcwar with 500 horsemen to avenge the murder of his benefactor. He 
started with the Sisodia and Rathor contingents in pursuit of the 
assassins towards the Pai hills. Luckilv he got the cooperation of a 
Bhil chief, who enabled him to trace the culprits in that inaccessible 
region. The zeal and intrepidity of his followers enabled him to capture 
the offenders, who were put to the sword. Manv of their followers 
either shared the fate of their leaders or fell into the chains of bondage. 
The valiant Bathor took Chacha’s daughter to wife and reserved 500 

20 Mokal Inscription, VS. 1453, v. 51; Shringiridii Inscription, v. 14, Kumbhalg'Jfh 
Inscription, v. 221; Doktinaduara Inscription , v. 42. 

21 Shringirishl Inscription, v. 16; Jaicar Inscription, VS. 1478, Kumbhalgnrh Inscrip- 
tion, w. 22, 24, 39, 223, etc., El, Vol. 11, 410-21; Bhacanagir Inscription, 96-100. 

22 Ojha, Udaipur Bap/a-ka-Itihat, VoL I, 278. 
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girls, who had fallen into his hands, for distribution among his 
favourites . 23 , 

Raghadeva, brother of Chunda, who was assisting the Rana in 
conducting the administration of the state, did not like the idea of 
enslaving these innocent girls. He, therefore, removed the maidens 
to his own camp and organised a party of nobles to free the state from 
the growing menace of the Rathors. Ranmal, on his part, devised a 
plan to put an end to Raghadeva’s life. One day the latter was invited 
to a darbar, where he was given a robe of honour. As he was putting 
it on, his arms became entangled with the sleeves, and he was cut to 
pieces then and there by Ranmal’s men . 24 

The murder of Raghadeva sent a thrill of horror through the entire 
state and naturally excited the jealousy of the chiefs of Mewar. 
Ranmal’s overbearing action was taken to indicate an attempt to 
reduce the influence of the Rana and to ensure the dominance of the 
Rathor bureaucracy. In order to remove Ranmal from his position of 
authority, Chunda was invited to come back to his land and save it 
from the clutches of the Rathors. Chunda started immediately in 
response to this invitation, and on reaching Chitor, he removed the 
Rathor outposts from the neighbourhood of the fort. In the meantime 
the chiefs of Mewar, who were jealous of the Rathors, hatched a plot 
with the help of a fair maid, named Bharmali, with' whom Ranmal 
was in love. She tied Ranmal to his bed with his turban at a time 
when he was quite intoxicated; he was then shot dead by those who 
were apprehensive of their position and the future of their country. 
Thus Rathor interference in Mewar politics came to an end . 25 

Kumbha’s Wavs and Conquests 

Having secured his power at home, Kumbha turned his attention 
to conquests. The warlike activities of the Sisodia house reached their 
zenith under him. The- contemporary inscriptions discovered at 
Chitor , 23 Kumbhalgarh, 2 " Ranpur 23 and literary works, like the 
Eklingamahatmya , 29 throw a flood of light on his exploits. He 
vanquished his enemies, reduced them to submission and added parts 

23 Vir Vitiod, Vol. I, 319. 

24 Ibid., 319. 

25 Xensi’s Khyat, ft. 148(a), 150(1.); Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 221-22; Sarda, Maharana 
Kumbha, 58-05. 

26 KirfSsthambha Inscription, vv. 11, 12, 18-23, 150, 187, etc. 

27 Kumbhalgarh Inscription, vv. 262-64. 

28 Ranpur Inscription, Bhavanagar Inscription, 1 14. 

29 Eklingamahatmya, Rajvamana, w. 1-204. 
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of their territories to his kingdom. Places like Virndavati (Bundi), 
Hadavati (Kota), Chatsu, Malpura, Amradadri (Amber), Nardiyanagar 
(Narwar), Naraina, Giripur (Dungarpur) and Sarangpur were con- 
quered by him and then returned to their rulers, who acknowledged 
his suzerainty or at least remained within the sphere of his political 
influence. He annexed Sapadlaksha (Sambhar), Didwana, Mandor, 
Nagaur, Ranthambhor, Sirolii, Gagraun, Abu, Mandalgarh, Ajayameru 
(Ajmer) and Toda. Places which fell within the jurisdiction of Mewar 
but showed signs of independence, e.g., Yagnapur (Jahazpur), Yogini- 
pur (Jawar), Vardhavan (Badnor) and Hamirpur (Hamirgarh) were 
taken after continued fighting. These expeditions resulted in the 
acquisition of immense wealth; Rana Kumbha won a reputation for 
victories over the enemies of his state and established garrisons on the 
frontiers of his kingdom. 30 

Kumbhi’s Relations with Mahca 

When Kumbha ascended the throne, Malwa had attained to 
considerable power under Mahmud Khalji I. Malwa offered shelter 
to the chiefs of Mewar, who had some grievance or other against 
their own state. Thus Chunda, Ajja and Mahpa Panwar were received 
with open arms by the government of Malwa. 31 The growing power 
of Malwa naturally did not look favourably towards the Rana s asser- 
tion of suzerainty over Ilaraoti, Mandasor, Gagraun and other Rajput 
principalities of the border, which had once acknowledged the author- 
ity of Malwa. Moreover, Kumbha’s efficient garrisoning of his frontier 
outposts added to the Sultan’s anxiety. Further, a promise by the 
Rana to help Umar Khan to get the throne of Malwa from Mahmud 
Khalji was taken as an indication of hostile intentions of the Rana 
towards the Sultan. 

The leaders of both kingdoms made no secret of their ambitions 
and were in search of some pretext for open hostility. The opportunity 
came when the Rana made a demand for the person of Mahpa Panwar, 
one of the assassins of Mokal, who had sought shelter with the Sultan. 
Mahmud, thinking that Mewar was in a state of turmoil owing to 
the rivalry between the Sisodias and Rathors, declined to surrender 
the refugee; and this refusal was taken as a signal for war. Immediately 
both armies moved forward and met in 1437 near Sarangpur, and a 
severe engagement ended in the utter rout of the Sultans forces. 
According to Rajasthan bardic traditions, which find confirmation in 
Ranpur and Kumbhalgarh inscriptions, the Rana burnt down Sarang- 

30 Sarda, Maharana Kumbha, 77-84; Ojha, Udaipur Rojya-la-Jlthat, Vnl. I, 209-308. 

31 According to the historians of Malwa they were given jagirs within the state. 
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pur, captured countless captives, laid siege to Mandu and carried 
Mahmud as prisoner of war to Chitor. In commemoration of this 
victory he is said to have erected the triumphal pillar— Jaistambha— 
in the fort of Chitor 32 

Mahmud Klialji was kept a prisoner in Bhakshi for a period of six 
months, after which on account of the R ana’s generosity, he was sent 
back to his kingdom. According to some writers this was an act of 
misplaced generosity due to lack of political insight, because Sultan 
Mahmud after regaining his freedom embarked on a ceaseless war of 
revenge against Mewar. But, in fact, the Rana acted wisely as it was 
not possible for him to keep control over Mahva for a longer time. 

This defeat at tire hands of Rana Kumbha continually rankled in 
the mind of Sultan Mahmud and he took full five years in making 
preparations to avenge the insult to which he had been subjected. 
There was some confusion in Mewar in 1438 after the murder of 
Ranmal; in 1441 Kliem Karan, the brother of the Rana, was expelled 
from Mewar and found an asylum at Mandu; and in 1442 Sultan 
Mahmud marched against Mewar. He directed his first attack on the 
fort of Kumbhalgarh, which was repulsed by a desperate action of 
the Rajputs. Having failed to make any impression on the fort itself, 
the Sultan led an assault on the temple of Banmata, which was situated 
at the foot of the hill. The temple was properly garrisoned and could 
not be occupied immediately; but after seven days of heroic defence 
under the command of Dip Singh, the temple fell into the hands of 
the Sultan. It was razed to the ground and the images were burnt to 
ashes. The entire force then moved to Chitor; but here the stubborn 
resistance of the Rajputs made victory impossible. After all the incon- 
venience he had to face in crossing the hilly tracts of Mewar, the 
Sultan retreated back to his own capital. 33 

Owing to the repeated failures of tire Mahva army, the Sultan 
began to feel that the attempt to conquer Mewar was a perilous enter- 
prise. The physical features of the region and its great distance from 
Mandu made the permanent subjugation of Mewar impossible. 
Mahmud, therefore, decided to change his plan of action. He gave up 
the policy of attempting to penetrate into the interior of Mewar, but 
tried to occupy the border areas of Mahva, which were merely within 
Mewar’s sphere of political influence. With a grim determination he 

32 Ranpur Inscription , V.S. 1496 (a.d. 1439), lines 17-18; Kumbhalgarh Inscription, 
W. 268-70; Nensi's Khjat, f. 178a; Vir Vinod , Vol. I, 320. (There are pillars of victory 
both at Chitor and at Mandu. For an alternative interpretation see U. N. Day's Chapter 
on Malwa — Editor.) 

33 Ferislita, Vol. IV, 208-9; Vir Vinod, Vo], I, 325; Sarda, Maliarana Kumbha, 
85-86. 
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led his forces In 1444 against the Khichis of Gagraun, who had 
acknowledged the Rana's suzerainty. The boldness and vigour of the 
Sultans army brought success and the fort was occupied within a 
week. Two years later he proceeded against the fort of Ranthambhor 
and put it under the command of Saifuddin. 3 -* 

Emboldened by-his success, the Sultan proceeded towards Ajmer 
in 1455 and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Gajadhar, governor of 
Ajmer. Saif Khan was appointed governor on behalf of Malwa and 
the attendants of the holy place were rewarded. After the border areas 
had been brought under the control of the Sultan and his line of 
communication had been properly guarded, better success attended 
bis arms in his last expedition against Mandalgarh in 1457. The idols 
of the temples were overthrown and treated with indignity, and 
mosques were constructed from the material of the temples. After 
making necessary arrangements for the administration or the fort, 
Mahmud returned to his capital. 33 

Relations of Kumbha tcitli Gujarat 

During the confusion that followed the repeated and pressing 
offensive wars of Mahmud, Sultan Qutbuddin of Gujarat marched 
towards Mcwar at the head of a large army on the pretext of avenging 
the wrong done to Shams Khan of Nagaur. The Deora chief of Sirohi 
also attended upon Qutbuddin on the way and appealed for his help 
in recosering the fortress of Abu, which had been forcibly seized from 
him by Rana Kumbha. The Sultan deputed Malik Shaban to lay siege 
to Abu and band it over to the Deora chief, but the Rana's forces 
rendered all his attempts futile. The Sultan, on his part, failed to 
recover Nagaur for Shams Khan. He laid waste the Rana’s territory 
in his rage and returned to his capital.- 33 

On returning to his capital, Qutbuddin received a proposal from 
Mahmud Kbalji for joint action against the Rana; the two sultans were 
to ravage those parts of the Rana’s territory which adjoined their 
dominions. The suggestion of a treaty to this effect was favourably 
received by Qutbuddin and in response to it the forces of Gujarat 
marched towards Kumbhalgarh in 1457. Mahmud, on his part, moved 
towards Mandsor in order to invest the fort of Mandalgarh. From the 
account of Ferishta and the Kumbhalgarh inscription it appears that 


54 MaWr-J MahmuiMiflfd. ff. 1551,, lVTa4», 13hh, Za/mt Watih, 199, cited in the 
chapter in this work on "The Independent Kingdom of Malwa’. 

33 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 214-15, 221-24. 

30 Ibid.. 40- 11. 
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prolonged sieges and hardships exhausted the patience of both sultans, 
and they decided to retire to their capitals. 3 ? 

One cannot fail to observe that in these wars Rana Kumbha 
generally followed a defensive policy while the policy of the sultans 
of Mahva and Gujarat was offensive. The reason is not far to seek. The 
position of the Rana was difficult because he had to face internal 
disturbances as well as foreign invasions; in particular the Rathors 
headed by Jodha were a constant thorn in his side. He could not take 
the offensive against Malwa and Gujarat, but it must be said in his 
favour that, in spite of these prolonged wars, he did not lose an inch 
of his patrimonial kingdom and that the contest was left unfinished. 
The hostile relations between Rana Kumbha and the two sultans were 
left as an inheritance to their successors. 

Kumbha’s Achievements 

Kumbha was not only great in war, he was also great in the arts 
of peace. He was an accomplished scholar, learned in sacred lore, 
a poet of the highest order and a patron of learning. He was equally 
at home in logic, philosophy, mathematics, political science, grammar, 
metaphysics and general literature. The authorship of the commentary 
on Gita Govincl, named Rasika Priija, and the last part of the Eklinga - 
mahatmija have been attributed to him. There are references in con- 
temporary records which lead us to conclude that four dramas were 
written by him. He had a good command of the Sanskrit, Prakrita, 
Karnataki, Medapati and Maharashtri languages, and made extensive 
use of them in his writings. He was an excellent musician and possessed 
a knowledge of the science of music, which was unequalled in his 
time. He was an accomplished player on the vim; his works, like 
Sangitaraja, Sangita Mimansa, Sudprabandha and Sangita Ratnakar, 
are evidence of his mastery of the science. A great scholar himself, the 
Rana was also interested in the promotion of learning. He extended 
his patronage to Atri and Mahesh, the celebrated composers of the 
inscription of the Tower of Victory . 38 

He took great interest in architecture and was an enthusiastic 
builder. In spite of the pressure of constant wars, he found time for 
beneficent undertakings. He repopulated Vasantapur, and built several 
palaces, monasteries, inns and schools. He dug several lakes for irriga- 
tion purposes as well as stepped wells and reservoirs for storing water. 

37 Miral-i Sihmdari „ 148-49; Kirththamhha Inscription, w. 18-23; Ojlia, Udaipur 
Rajtja-kct-Ifihns, Vol. I, 202-3. 

38 Eklingamahatmja Rajvarnano, w. 172-73; Kirtisthanxbha Inscription, w. 157-68, 
191-92. 
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He constructed Kirtisthambha in Chftor, a monument of his genius 
and superb architectural taste. During his reign the temples of Sringar 
Chori, Kumbhashijam, ChaUtnnttkha Vihar, etc. were constructed; 
they reveal the art of stone-building, sculpture, design aud execution 
in its perfection. 39 

His architectural capacity was also manifested in the construction 
of a line of gigantic forts, which arc the highest achievements of his 
military and constructive genius. Forts like Kumbhalgarh, Achalgarh, 
Machan, Kolana, Vairat, etc. were constructed to strengthen the 
defences of Mewar and also to protect his frontiers against the Mers 
and the Bhils of Aravalli. He also strengthened the defences of Chitor 
and built seven of its gates and a road leading up the hill. Numerous 
artisans were employed bv the statc^of whom Jaita, Napa, Punja, Dipa, 
etc. were well known. The chief architect of the state was Mandan, 
who was not only a qualified artisan but was also a great writer of 
books on architecture and sculpture. 40 

It is a sad irony of fate that such an accomplished ruler should 
become the victim of a wanton assassination contrived in 1468 by Uda, 
‘the inordinately tyrannical son of Kumbha who bore wild ambition 
and passion’. Such was the end of Kumbha, who left behind him a 
name which is honoured in history and is remembered to this day as 
one of the greatest rulers of Hindu India. 

uda (1468-73) 

On his accession to the throne in 1468, Uda found himself in a 
difficult situation. The nobles could not forget the murder of Rana 
Kumbha and secretly plotted to avenge it. Being helpless at home, 
Uda looked abroad for assistance to maintain his position. lie handed 
over Abu to the Deora chief of Sirohi and bestowed Sambhar, Ajmer 
and the adjacent districts on the ruler of Jodhpur to make sure of his 
help against his own kinsmen. The disaffected nobles of Mewar, in 
order to get rid of the patricide, invited Haimal, the younger brother 
of Uda, from Idar to Mewar. When in response to this invitation 
"Raimal reached the hilly region of Chhappan, Uda tried to oppose 
his progress at various places like Jawar, Dadimpur, Javi, Pangarh 
and Chitor. But when Uda at last suffered a severe defeat at the 
capital, he made off for Sojat with some money and a few horses. 

39 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of Irulia for 1907-8, 203, 211; 
lllrtonj of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 241-42; Cunningham's Archaeological 
Survey Report, Vol. XXIII, 118; Santa. Maharann Kunddut, 140-32. 

40 K'irlMJiamhfui Inscription, 8-10, 31-42; Kumbhalgarh Inscription, w. 181-211; 
Ojba, Udaipur Rajya-la Itihas, Vo!. I, 308-12; Dr. R. P. Tripath i : Rajputs of Northern 
India (Ms ), 82-88. 
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Finding his position insecure in Marwar also, he left for the court of 
Mandu to seek the help of the Sultan of Mahva for regaining his 
authority. But the patricide, who was not destined to enjoy the sove- 
reignty of Mewar again, was struck dead by a sudden stroke of 
lightning. His reign had lasted only for five years. 4 ! 

RAIMAL ( 1473 - 1508 ) 

Though Raimal had been successful in wresting the sceptre from 
the impious hands of his murderous brother in 1473, he was not 
recognized as the rightful heir to the throne by a certain section of 
the nobles. Sahasmal and Surajmal, the two sons of the patricide, 
were also secretly plotting to avenge the defeat of their father. 
Another Surajmal, a son of JCshema Singh and a grandson of Rana 
Mokal, who had effectively brought under his sway the distant terri- 
tory of Sadri, was also cherishing the dream of capturing the supreme 
authority for himself. During this period of crisis Raimal acted with 
commendable energy and ability. In order to meet the danger from 
his nephews, he strengthened himself by matrimonial alliances with 
his immediate neighbours. He gave one daughter in marriage to the 
Yadu chief of Girnar, and bestowed another daughter on the Deora 
chief of Sirohi. These early measures restored order in the state and 
re-established the moral prestige of the monarchy. 

But such alliances could not make Mewar safe from external 
attacks. Taking advantage of the mutual jealousies and quarrels 
among the members of the royal family, Sultan Ghiyasuddin of 
Malwa took up the cause of the sons of the deceased Uda and laid 
siege to the fort of Chitor. The Rana faced' the invading army of 
Malwa with vigour and courage, and compelled the Sultan to raise 
the siege and return to Mandu. This was followed by an invasion of 
Malwa by the Rana, which caused damage and disorder on the fron- 
tier of Gliiyasuddin’s kingdom. 42 

To avenge these defeats, Sultan Ghiyasuddin sent an army under 
Zafar Khan to reduce the region of Mandalgarh. Zafar relentlessly 
ravaged the eastern part of Mewar, but the forces sent by the Rana 
and headed by the princes, Prithviraja, Jaimal, and Sanga and by some 
chosen chiefs like Ram Singh, Patta, Kandhal, etc., fell upon the 
army of the Sultan and completely defeated it. 43 Another expedition 
against Chitor led by Sultan Nasiruddin, successor of Ghiyasuddin, 

41 Dakshindicara Inscription, V.S. 1545, vv. 63-66; Ojha, Udaipur Rajtja-ka- 

Itihas, Vol. I, 324-27. ‘ _ 

42 Dalcshinadwam Inscription, w. 68-71, Bhacanagar Inscriptions, 121 ; U ay, 

Mediaeval Malwa, 224. 

43 Dakshinadwara Inscription, w. 77-78, Bhacanagar Inscription, 12 1. 
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also met a similar fate in 1503 44 Thus the Eana walked in the foot- 
steps of his forefathers; he was prepared for the hostility of the neigh- 
bouring state of Mahva and carried on a constant strife with Sultan 
Ghivasuddin, whom he defeated in several pitched battles. 4 ^ 

As to Raimals relations with the Lodi dynasty, there were a few 
skirmishes on his northern frontiers. But Mesvar continued to enjoy 
external prestige because of the absence of any paramount all-India 
power or a formidable enemy who could either interfere effectively 
or utilize the internal differences within the kingdom to his own 
advantage. Sultan Sikander was too preoccupied for the affairs of the 
interior of Rajasthan. 

Though Raimal faced the hostility of the Muslim states with suc- 
cess, he was unable to find a solution for the family feuds and dis- 
sensions which seriously threatened the internal security of the state. 
These dissensions centered round the ambitious plans of the princes 
of the blood royal. The four sons of Raimal — namely, Frithviraja, 
Jaimal, Jai Singh and Sanga — were characteristically brave and ambi- 
tious and had their separate dreams for acquiring the sovereignty of 
Mewar. Frithviraja had been nominated by his father as his successor 
owing to his great gifts and accomplishment; the title of ‘Maharaja* 
kunwar' had been conferred upon him along with the fiefs of Godwad 
and Kumbhalgarh. 46 This aroused the jealousy of Sanga, who was a 
man of intellect and sound judgement. But the chances of Sanga’s 
succession to the throne seemed remote as his brothers, Jaimal and 
Jai Singh, stood between him and Frithviraja. Sanga could only have 
the claims of these two princes put aside if he won over a section of 
the s ardors and they pronounced Jaimal and Jai Singh unworthy of 
the throne because they were addicted to pleasures and sport. His 
plan of acquiring power also could not succeed unless Frithviraja, the 
heir-designate- of Raimal, who commanded the respect and esteem of 
the nobility, was got rid of. 

Fortunately Sanga found in Surajmal, a son of Kshcma Singh and 
a grandson of Rana Mokal, another ambitious prince, who was trying 
to make himself the independent ruler of the south-eastern part of 
Mewar. Sanga and Surajmal made common cause against Prithviraja 
and Jaimal, and harboured designs of usurping the throne at a 
favourable moment. Prithviraja, on his part, was making his power 
stronger by consolidating his authority over territories, which were 
under his control. 47 

•It IYrishta, Vol. IV, 241 

45 Vir Vinod, I, 337. 

46 Bhaumagar Inscriptions, 14L 

47 Sards, iloharana Sanga, 15. 
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These dissensions for power among the four princes became an 
open secret. If tradition is to be believed, once all the four brothers 
along with Surajmal decided to entrust their future to an omen. They, 
therefore, repaired to the abode of Charna Devi, near Nahar Nagra. 
Prithviraja and Jaimal, who were confident of their position, entered 
the shrine first and seated themselves on a pallet; Sanga followed 
them and took his seat on the panthers hide of the goddess. Surajmal, 
the accomplice of Sanga, squatted with one knee resting on the same 
panther’s hide which was occupied by Sanga. Before the disclosure 
of the mission by the princes, the sybil predicted the sovereigntv for 
Sanga and a portion of it for his uncle. This prediction made Prithvi- 
raja restless; he drew his sword and aimed it at Sanga to falsify the 
omen: 48 

However, Surajmal came to the rescue of Sanga, who lost one of 
his eyes in the duel. This story may not be accepted as historically 
correct, but it at least suggests that both Surajmal and Sanga were 
conspiring against their rivals and were prepared to fulfil their ambi- 
tions by some kind of treachery. 

In consequence of these quarrels, Sanga went into exile to save 
his life and wandered about among goat-herds and peasants. Then 
he went to Ajmer and took service with Karam Chand Pramara of 
Sringar. When his identity was revealed, the Pramara chief offered 
him the hand of his daughter and promised him all possible 
assistance. For the other princes the prospects were not at all bright. 
Jaimal, who was insistent for the hand of the daughter of Rao Surtan, 
was killed by him. Surajmal was compelled to leave Mewar. Prithvi- 
raja, who had been banished by his father, had to come back to 
attend to the businesses of the state on behalf of his father, who was 
disgusted at the declining condition of his dynasty. Unfortunately 
Prithviraja also met a sad end; he was treacherously poisoned by his 
brother-in-law, Jagmal of Sirohi. Under these unhappy circumstances 
VRaimal died in 1508, nominating Jai Singh as his successor. 49 

ban'A sanga (1508-28) 

It seems from the account of Nensi that the sardars passed Jai 
Singh over and managed to recall Sanga, the exiled prince, during 
the illness of the Rana. After Raimal’s death in 1508, the destiny of 


48 Ibid., 13-15, 44, etc.; Ojha, Udaipur Eajja-ka-ltihas', Vol. I, 331-42. 

49 Nensi’s Khjal, 17, 4, 61(b); Vir Vinod, Vol. I, 351-52; Sarda, Maharana Sanga, 

17-19. 
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Mewar came into the hands of Sangram Singh I, popularly known as 
Rana Sang3. Sanga did not find the throne of Mewar a bed of roses. 
The struggle between the brothers had adversely affected the finan- 
cial and military resources of the state, and the sultans of Malwa, 
Gujarat and Delhi were making preparations to invade the kingdom. 
But the new Rana was well-suited to face the crisis. He was a distin- 
guished warrior, an able general, an indefatigable organizer and a 
calculating politician. By nature and upbringing he was ambitious. 
Not content with the traditional glory and glamour of his ancestors, 
he further enhanced the prestige of his dynasty by rallying many 
rajas and rais under the crimson banner of the Sisodias. 

Snngfl’s relations with Malwa and Gujarat 

Inspired by such ambition and determination, Rana Sanga 
opened his career with fair prospects of success. The internal troubles, 
which had been brewing for some time in Malwa, turned to his 
advantage. Medini Rai, a Purbiya Rajput chief who had been instru- 
mental in securing the throne of Malwa for Mahmud Khalji II and 
who had been working loyally and faithfully as the chief minister of 
the state, came to be suspected by his master and the Muslim nobles 
for the simple reason that he was conducting the administration very 
efficiently with the help of his Rajput associates. The exasperated 
Muslim nobles and the Sultan made an unsuccessful attempt to have 
Medini assassinated. This was followed by a revolt of the Purbiya 
Rajputs. Alarmed at the growing strength of the minister, the Sultan 
fled to Gujarat to seek the help of Muzaffar Shah II. Muzaffar res- 
ponded readily and escorted Mahmud back to Mandu in 1517. Mean- 
while Medini Rai, after reinforcing the Mandu garrison, had gone to 
Chitor to secure the assistance of the Rana. The Rana responded to 
his appeal, and took Gagraun, Bliilsa, Raisen, Sarangpur and Chan- 
deri under his protection. Though he could not save Mandu from 
falling into the hands of the Gujarat army, he was successful in 
defeating a Malwa force which tried to regain Gagraun in 1518. In ' 
the course of this battle Mahmud Khalji II was wounded and taken 
as a prisoner to Chitor. Owing to this victory Malwa lay at the feet 
of the Rana. But as its annexation would have given rise to serious 
inter-state complications and created difficult administrative prob- 
lems, the Rana very wisely treated the Sultan with Rajput magnani- 
mity and attended to his wounds in person. After Mahmud had 
recovered, he was sent back to Mandu; the Rana was content to take 
his belt and crown as a trophy of victory. Kalpi, Bhilsa, Rantham- 
bhor, Sarangpur and Chanderi were sliced off from Mahva and 
handed over to their old governors, who acknowledged the Rana as 
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their protector. Sanga also kept a son of the Sultan at his court as a 
surety for his future friendly conduct. 5 Q 

The growing influence of Mewar and the power of the Rajputs in 
Mahva was not liked by Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat, and he was in 
search of some pretext for a direct conflict with Sanga. The oppor- 
tunity came in connection with the succession question of Idar. On 
the death of Surajmal, his minor son, Raimal, and his nephew, Bhar 
Mai, both claimed the throne of Idar. Rana Sanga supported the 
cause of Raimal, while the Sultan of Gujarat supported Bhar Mai. 
The Gujarat army at first succeeded in driving Raimal from Idar, but 
in 1517 Raimal reoccupied Idar with the R ana’s help. In order to 
achieve a definite success against Raimal, Muzaffar Shah placed 
Mubarizul Mulk at the head of the Gujarat army. This made war 
almost inevitable. In 1520 the Rana invaded Idar, drove out Mubari- 
zul Mulk and, chasing him up to the walls of Ahmadnagar, defeated 
the Gujarat army there. He plundered Ahmadnagar and Visalnagar, 
established his protege in Idar and then returned to Chitor 51 

Next winter (1520) Muzaffar Shah raised a very large army, which 
some historians have put at the impossible figure of one hundred ' 
thousand horsemen, to retrieve his prestige. The supreme command 
was entrusted to Malik Ayaz, the semi-independent governor of 
Junagarh. Ayaz mobilized the gigantic war-machine, which on its 
way ravaged and burnt Dungarpur and Banswara and besieged 
Mandasor. Here lie was joined by Mahmud II of Mahva, who was 
equally anxious to retrieve his honour and recover his territory. 52 

Undeterred by the fighting strength of the two kingdoms, Rana 
Sanga came forward with a large army and encamped at Nandsa, 
ten miles from Mandasor. His plan was apparently to wait and see 
whether the Muslim army would make an assault on Mandasor or 
move forward for battle. Meanwhile in the Muslim camp counsels 
were divided between Ayaz, the general of the Gujarat forces, and 
Qawamul Mulk, commander of the Mahva army. Malik Ayaz pre- 
ferred an immediate action against the Rana, while Qawamul Mulk 
desired to capture the- Mandasor fort before tackling the Rana. There 
was also a difference as to which party should take possession of the 
Mandasor fort, after it had been captured. Rana Sanga probably 
knew of the differences of opinion between Ayaz and Qawamul Mulk. 

50 Baburnama, f. 205; Ferishta, II, 564; Mir’at-i Sikandari (P.T.), Vol. I, 166, 167, 
192; Mir'd Ahmadi, 105; Jagannath Rai Inscription; Raj Ratnakar, f. 32; Amnr Kavya 
Vamdiavali, f. 30; Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 105. 

51 Mir’at-i Sikandari ( P.T. ), Vol. I, 140-50; Mir’at-i Ahmadi (Ms.), 101-08; Amur 
Kama Vamshavali, f. 30; Forbes, Rasmala, 382-90; Bayley, 252-70. 

52 Briggs, Vol. IV, 90-95; Dr. R. S. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 106. 
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The Rana, on his part, did not desire a decisive conflict for various 
reasons. The policy of the Lodis in eastern Rajasthan had been hostile 
and Ibrahim Lodi was anxious to push his authority at least as far 
as Ajmer and Ranthambhor. Moreover, the situation in northern India 
was very uncertain as Babur had opened his campaigns on the fron- 
tiers of the Punjab. It was, therefore, necessary for the Rana to 
maintain his full fighting strength and not risk his men and material 
in a premature engagement. 

Since Ayaz and the Rana were both in favour of a settlement, 
negotiations were conducted in a friendly spirit. An agreement was 
reached according to which the Rana was to send a handsome pre- 
sent to the Sultan of Gujarat along with a son, who was to live in 
Gujarat as a hostage; he also undertook to maintain peace and amity 
with the Gujarat kingdom. Mahmud of Mahva had the satisfaction 
of welcoming back his son, who had been detained as a hostage at 
the court of the Rana. The vagueness of the terms and Hie c'asy con- 
ditions of settlement show that both parties were anxious for peace. 
The Sultan of Gujarat took the settlement coldly as there was nothing 
in it for him to enthuse over; but as the Rana sent some gifts to him 
he was reconciled. It seems that this settlement enormously increased 
the influence of Rana Sanga at the court of Gujarat; this is proved by 
the fact that the Shahzadas, Bahadur, Chant! Khan and Ibrahim, 
repaired to Chitor in 1524 to seek the Ranas help against the intri- 
gues of Sikandar, the crown -prince. S'* 

The Rana had hardly made his peace with Mahva and Gujarat 
when Sultan Ibrahim sent against him a large army under the general 
command of Mian Makhan. Other generals — Mian Ilusain, %ar 
BaUisli, Mian Farmuli and Mian Ma'ruf- — were also associated with 
him. Hie Rana advanced to meet the Afghan forces and won several 
pitched battles against them. He created such an impression' of his 
power that Mian Husain Khan decided to join him. Then Ibrahim 
Lodi came to oppose the Rana in person at Ghatoli; the imperial forces 
were defeated with great slaughter in the hattlo that followed, and 
they left a prisoner of the royal blood to grace the triumph of Chitor. 5 * 

Although Rana Sanga had established his fame as one of the 
greatest warriors of the time and had proved his worth as a ruler and 
a statesman, he had now to meet Babur, an adversary who proved 
more than a match for him. Babur’s conquest of north-western India 

53 Biigss. Vol. IV, 96, Nframyddm, III. 184-91; Ea; ley, 277-78, 501 6, Dr. It. P* 
Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 109-10. 

51 Bahuntama, II, 561 amt 593; Amor Knuja Vamshaeali, f. 29(1)), VomshainH, 
fir. 63, 64; Suryatomsha, f. 49, Vir Vlnod, I, 354; Ojha, Udaipur Rcrjtja-ka-ltihas, Vol. I# 
331. 
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and the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat made it evident that a 
clash between him and Sanga was inevitable. The decisive character 
of Babur’s victory and his military operations after it had shocked the 
Rana. He- was in search of some pretext for commencing hostilities; 
so when Hasan Khan Mewati requested him to support the claims of 
Mahmud Lodi, brother of Ibrahim Lodi, against Babur, Sanga readily 
acceded and lost no time in establishing control over important fron- 
tier fortresses, like Kandar near Ranthambhor. 55 He also moved 
rapidly to Bayana and drove out the Mughal garrison without any 
difficulty .56 Flushed by these successes, he then moved towards 
Khanua with an immense army. 57 

Babur, on his part, .watched these developments with undaunted 
courage and grim determination, though not without considerable 
anxiety. But as he was fully convinced that Sanga’s power was a 
great obstacle to his scheme of expansion in northern India, he began 
to make preparations at Agra for an onslaught against the Rana by 
enlisting new soldiers. As there was no other alternative for him but 
to fight to the bitter end, he carefully marshalled his forces near 
Sikri.58 The allegation of a breach of faith on the part of Sanga, or of 
Babur’s failure to fulfil his promise of dividing Ibrahim’s kingdom 
between them, is not an adequate reason for the hostility between 
the two indomitable rivals.59 The decisive clash between them is , 
sufficiently explained by their initial successes as well as their opposed 
economic and political interests. Hasan Mewati and many Indian 
Musalmans fought on the side of the Rana. The deadly conflict began 
at about* half-past nine on 17 March 1527 at Khanua, and for a 
considerable- period it appeared that the conflict would terminate 
indecisively. But unfortunately the Rana was severely wounded by an 
.arrow' and fainted. He was quickly removed from the battle-field to 
Baswa, while his place as commander was taken by Raja Rana Ajja, 
the Chunda of Halwad, who was adorned with the royal chhattra 
and chantoav and directed the operations. The advantage of fire-arms 
joined to the tulughma charge as well as his superior generalship 
brought victory to Babur. The loss of life on the Mughal side was 
terrible, but the Rajputs also suffered a devastating slaughter.60 

55 Baburnama, ff. 234b, 243a. 

56 Ibid., ff. 234-35b. 

57 The village by the side of the Fatbpur-Sikri lake is still known by the name of 
Khanua. 

58 Ibid., f. 224a; Amar Kacya Vamshaoali, f. 30b. 

59 G. N. Sharma, Mewar and the Mughals, 20-25, 27 

60 Baburnama, ff. 243-50; Amar Kacya Vamshaoali, f. 31; Phutkargita, f. 102; 
Mewar-ka-Samkshtpta-Itihas, ff. 141-42; Dr. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India (Ms.), 
111-13. 
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When Rana Sanga regained consciousness at Baswa, he learnt 
that the battle was lost. He vowed never to enter the portals of Chitor 
till he had defeated his enemy. In memory of the disaster he also 
gave up wearing his turban and used to wrap a cloth round his head. 
He fixed his headquarters at Ranthambhor and began to prepare 
plans for further action. On hearing that Babur was engaged in the 
siege of Chanderi, he moved to its relief; but while encamped at 
Erich he was poisoned by some cowardly conspirators, who were 
afraid of the prospects of a second sanguinary war. As his condition 
deteriorated, he was taken to Kalpi, where he breathed his last on 
30 January 1528. Ilis body was removed to Mandalgarh, where his 
cremation-place, crowned by a chhalrl, can still be seen. 61 

So far as the expansion of Mughal power was concerned, the 
consequences of the battle of Khanua were immense; the victory’ 
shifted the sovereignty of the country from the Rajputs to the 
Mughals, who were to enjoy it for over two hundred years. Never- 
theless, the battle, so far as the Rajput powers were concerned, was 
not so destructive as the battle of Tarain between Prithviraja III and 
Muizzuddin Ghuri. Though it weakened the power of the kingdom 
of Mewar and lowered its general prestige, it did not destroy the 
grip of the Sisodias over their own kingdom, nor did it affect the 
social and economic conditions of life in the state. 

Sanga was one of the most notable princes of Rajasthan. He had 
passed his early life in adversity and suffered many reverses in conflict 
with his own kinsmen. Nevertheless, undaunted by his misfortunes, 
he had eventually triumphed against his enemies, established the 
sovereignty of Mewar over Rajasthan and successfully established 
his supremacy over Malwa and Gujarat. In diplomacy and lofty 
idealism, he was a leader par excellence. One of the greatest warriors 
of his time, he also proved his worth as a ruler and a statesman. 
Though Khanua proved to be a tragic climax to his military career, 
be was, nevertheless, at his best when struggling against his adver- 
saries. Owing to his dauntless courage and love for his country', Sanga 
is still remembered as the champion of Indian interests and the 
protector of Indian culture. 


6i Akbamama, (P.T.), Vol. I, 139, Rawed Ranaji ki cat, {. fit; Anvtr Katya Vtm-tha- 
cedl, {. 31b; M euar-ka-Samhhtpla Itlheu, {. 143b. 



II. THE GUHILOTS OF VAGAD 


SAMANT SINGH 

The territory now comprising the districts of Dungarpur and 
Banswara was known as Vagad in olden days. It was occupied chi efly 
by Bhils and to a small extent by Rajputs of the Chauhan and Pramara 
clans. Samant Singh of Mewar was forced by circumstances to migrate 
to Vagad and to set up a separate principality with its capital at 
Baroda in the first half of the twelfth century.! But his rule was 
short-lived. After a reign of about ten years, he was overpowered by 
Bhim Deva II, who established his sway about the year 1185 and 
posted his chief, Vijayapal, over Vagad. 1 2 The fugitive prince, 
according to local traditions, repaired to the court of Prithviraja and 
died a martyr’s death at the famous field of Tarain. 3 4 

JAGAT SINGH AND DEVAPALA 

When the control of Gujarat over Vagad had become lax, Jagat 
Singh recovered the lost power of his dynasty and reestablished his 
sway over his patrimony during the early part of the thirteenth 
century .4 His successor, Sinhad-deva, was a devotee of Shakti and 
repaired the famous temple of Jagat, which affords a striking example 
of medieval Hindu architecture. 5 Vijaya Singh Deva, who succeeded 
his father sometime between 1234 and 1250, showed his devotion 
to Shaktism by offering a golden staff for the temple of Jagat. 6 The 
epigraphic records available lead us to believe that the Chhappan 
area of Mewar also formed a part of his kingdom. 7 His son, Devapala, 
is said to have extended his principality on the north-east by 
defeating the Pramaras of Arthuna and Galiyakot. 8 

RAWAL VIR SINGH AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Rawal Vir Singh (1286-1303), Devapala’s successor, defied the 
power of Dungariya Bhil by sending a large force which attacked 

1 Boreshtvara Inscription. 

2 Virpttra Inscription, V.S. 1242 (1185). 

3 Ojha, Dungarpur Rajija-ka-Itihas, 52-53. 

4 Someshwara: Kirlikaumudi, canto 2, v. 61. 

5 Jagat Inscription, V.S. 1277 (1221). 

6 Ibid., V.S. 1300 (1250), - 

7 Ibid., Jhadol Inscription, V.S. 1308 (1251). 

8 Dungarpur Khyat. 
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the pal of Dungarpur and destroyed it. 9 Vir Singh was followed from 
1303 to 1388 by a series of rulers like Bhachunda, Dungar Singh and 
Karma Singh, who completed certain works of public utility in the 
town of Dungarpur, such as the construction of gates and tanks, 
extension of the town and the founding of villages. During 
Dungar Singh’s time the capital of Vagad was removed from Baroda 
to Dungarpur.l° AH these rulers assumed the title of Rawal and also 
retained the clan appellation of Ahariya to perpetuate the memory 
of their affinity with their original home of Ahar. In contemporary 
records there are references to persons of tire ranks of Sandhivigrahika, 
Mahamatya, Mantri, Pandit , etc., proving that these rulers had raised 
the Status of their small state to a position of preeminence.lt 

Karma Singh was succeeded by his son, Kanhad Deva (1388-98). 
He is credited with having constructed some of the buildings at 
Dungarpur and a gate of the town. 12 

Kanhad Deva was succeeded by his son, Pratap Singh (1398-1423). 
After a prosperous reign of about twenty-five years, Pratap Singh 
died about 1423 or 1424. That his reign was prosperous is well attested 
by his construction of the Patela lake, the Patela gate and the founding 
of the village of Pratappur.13 

GOPI NATH 

The next ruler of Vagad was Gopi Nath (1424 to 1447 or 1448), 
better known as Gepa. We are told by the Tabaqat-i Akbari that 
Rawal Gepa fled away at the approach of Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat 
in 1433. It further says that subsequently Gepa repented and came 
back to wait upon the Sultan with befitting tribute.!* As against this 
description of Muslim victory, the Antri Inscription of 1468 mentions 
that Gepa attacked the Muslim army and repulsed it with heavy 
losses. Though it is very difficult to 'form a definite opinion about 
the result of this war, we are inclined to conclude that the Rawal 
tried to win the favour and good-will of the Sultan by paying him 
tribute. This assumption is further confirmed by the fact that Rana 
Kumbha led an expedition against Dungarpur to have it set free 
from the influence of the Sultan. 1 5 

"In domestic affairs Gopi Nath's significant achievement was to 

9 Malagaon Inscription, VS. 1343. 

10 Devi Inscription, VS. 1453; Ojha, Dungarpur Rajya-la-UihaT, 02-63. 

11 lagat Inscription, VS. 1277 (12 21); Radoda Inscription, VS. 1349 (1292). 

12 Kanhad Dec<t Inscription, VS. 1455 (1398). 

13 Pratap Singh Inscription, VS. 1458 (1399); Baclca Khyat. 

14 Bayley, History of Gujarat, 120. 

15 Kumbhalgarh Inscription, VS ■ 1517 (1480). 



SOMDAS AND RAWAL GANGA DAS §05 

reduce to submission some Bhil chiefs, who had enjoyed independence 
for several years. 16 He was a patron of art and architecture. He 
caused the temple of Deva-Somnath to be repaired, the Geb Sagar 
lake to be excavated and the Geb Pol gate to be constructed at 
Dungarpur.il He died in 1447 or 1448, leaving his throne to his ' 
son, Som Nath or Somdas. 

SOMDAS AND RAWAL GANGA DAS 

Somdas (1447 or 1448-80) annexed the hilly region of Katara by 
defeating Bariya, a powerful Bhil chief of Chundawada.18 But his 
attempt to stand against Mahmud Klialji, who was on his way back 
to Mahva, proved unsuccessful. The Rawal purchased peace by 
paying Mahmud two lakhs of tankas and twenty-one horses. 19 
Similarly, the campaign of Ghiyasuddin of Mahva in 1474 resulted 
in defeat and disaster for him. 20 He died in 1480. Like his father he 
was a patron of art and architecture, and several Jain and Vishnu 
temples were constructed during Ills reign. The art of making copper 
and stone images also received due patronage. He encouraged Ieam- 
ing by granting lands to Brahmans, who were reputed for their 
scholarship. 

Rawal Ganga Das (1480-97), after ascending the throne of 
Dungarpur, devoted himself during his reign of seventeen years to 
defending, the frontiers of his kingdom against his neighbours. 
Success attended his campaigns against Idar and the Bliils. By 
repairing old temples and granting lands to Brahmans, he gave proof 
of his charitable disposition. 2 ! 

UDAI SINGE 

Udai Singh (1497-1527), the son and successor of Ganga Das, 
was by far the most eminent Rawal of his dynasty. He was a brave 
warrior, and both as a prince and a ruler, he gave proof of his valour 
by participating in all the wars, which Mewar fought against Zafar 
Khan in 1488 and Mubarizul Mulk o£ Mahva in 1514. 22 He also 
helped the Rana in supporting the cause of the Rawal of Idar. He 
saved his kingdom with courage and ability from the aggression of 

16 Antri Inscription, V.S. 1525 (1468). 

17 Ojha, Dungarpur Rajya-ka-Ilihas, 66-67. 

18 Antri Inscription, V.S. 1525 (1468). 

19 Ferishta, Vol. IV, 225. 

20 Rampol Inscription. V.S. 1530 (1474). 

21 Itaun Inscription, 1536 (1480); Tahcada Inscription. V.S. 1538 (1481); Dccn 
Som Nath Inscription, V.S. 1548 (1491); Kanbn Inscription, V.S. 1553 (1496). 

22 Raimal Inscription, V.S. 1545 (1488); Rasmala , 295. 
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the Muslim generals sent against him by Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat 
to punish him for being in league with the Rana of Mewar.23 Udai 
Singh seems to have kept pace with the warlike activities of the 
Guhilots by fighting constant wars against the sultans of Mandu and 
Gujarat in order to keep his territory intact. 

Udai Singh was not only a daring warrior but also a generous 
prince towards those who sought his aid. Bahadur Khan, who was 
driven away from Gujarat by his cider brother, seems to have taken 
shelter at Dungarpur. The Rawal treated him with chivalrous gene- 
rosity and helped him by intercepting the letter for help, which the 
Gujarati nobles had sent to Babur against Bahadur. But Bahadur 
forgot the valuable assistance rendered to him by the Rawal during 
the most critical period of his career and raided his kingdom in 
1526. 2 ' 1 Endowed with considerable courage and energy, he fought 
for Rana Sanga and met a glorious death at the battle of Khanua 
in 1527.25 During the last days of his reign, Udai Singh, perhaps 
to please one of his wives, divided his kingdom between his two 
sons, Prithviraj and Jagmal; the former got Dungarpur and the latter 
got Banswara.26 This division made the small kingdom of Vagad 
weak and gave rise to unhappy quarrels between his two sons. 


23 Bajley, lUttory of Gujarat, 272. 

24 VAtl, 272. 319, 339. 

25 Babumama, 573. 

26 C/iitogacn Inscttyiion, 1577 (1520). 



III. THE GUHILOTS OF PRATAPGAKH 


K H E M SINGIX 

The foundation of the state of Pratapgarh was laic! under strange 
circumstances. The chiefs of Pratapgarh belonged to the Guhilot clan 
of Rajputs, being descended from Khem Singh, the second son of 
Rana Mokal of Mewar. On receiving only a meagre jagir from his 
elder brother, Rana Kumbha, he forcibly occupied Sadri and a few 
villages on the south-eastern border of Mewar. But when the Rana 
was free from the preoccupation of punishing his father’s murderers, 
he deprived Khem Singh of his illegal possessions. This compelled 
Khem Singh to seek shelter with Mahmud Khalji of Malwa; he tried 
to deprive the Rana of his kingdom with Mahmud’s assistance, but 
a stubborn resistance on the part of the Rana rendered all his 
attempts futile. Later on, during Uda’s reign, he managed to get back 
Sadri as his appanage, and he continued to exercise his authority over 
it till he fell fighting at the battle of Dadimpura in 1473. 1 

SURAJ MAL 

After the death of Khem Singh, his son, Suraj Mai, inherited the 
jagir of Sadri. Like his father he too was not satisfied with this petty 
jagir. His ambition was to establish his authority over the south- 
eastern comer of Mewar and to make himself an independent ruler. 
He, therefore, made an alliance with Sarangadeva, another descendant 
of Rana Lakha, and tried to foment quarrels among the sons of Rana 
Raimal in order to create dissension within Mewar. When he failed 
to achieve any success, he repaired to the court of Malwa to invoke 
the assistance of the Sultan against his own clan. The Sultan invaded 
the Rana’s country several times along with Suraj Mai, but most of 
his attempts proved futile. The Rana’s position could not be chal- 
lenged; Suraj Mai, giving up all hopes of success, abandoned Mewar 
for good. He distributed the villages of his jagir among the Brahmans 
and bards and migrated towards the wilderness of Kanthal. Here he 
subdued the Bhils, erected the town and stronghold of Deolia and 
became the lord of a thousand villages. Thus the principality, later 
on known as Deolia-Pratapgarh, was founded. Ilis death probably 
took place between 1528 and 1530. Suraj Mai was eulogised for his 

1 Khadamda Inscription , v. 26, V.S. 1541 (1484); Ekalinga Inscription, v. 64, 
V.S. 1545 (1488); Nensi’s Kht/at, Vo!. I, 5)3-94; Vir Vinod, Vo). II, 1053-54; Ojha, 
Pratapgarh Rajya-ka-Ilihas, 47-52. 
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pious acts, among which the construction of Sursagar and giving 
away lands in charity stand preeminent.2 

The early history of this state is full of internal conflicts and the 
unsuccessful attempts of its rulers to interfere in the affairs of Mewar. 
The history of this region is, consequently, a dreary tale of conspi- 
racies and strifes. The wars of revenge and intrigues undertaken by 
Khem Singh and Suraj Mai weakened the state to such an extent 
that it could never claim preeminence among the principalities of 
Rajasthan. 


2 BiSggs, Fcrisfitfl, Vol. IV, 241; Xcnsi’s Khyat, Vol I, 44, 45, 94; Vtatajigarh 
Ba/lca Khyat, 1; Jlatibhwhnn Katya, canlo 2. w. 1-3. 18-2S, canlo 3, w. 23-51; Vlf 
Vinod, I, 338, 339, 341, 343, 344, 347, 318, 319; II, 1034; Ojhi, Pratapgarh Kafra- 
ka-ltihas, 54-74. 



IV. THE RATHORS OF MARWAR 


Another important clan of the Rajputs, which had migrated to 
the western part of Rajasthan, was that of the Rathors. The origin 
of the Rathors of Jodhpur, like that of other Rajput clans, has been 
a matter of controversy. Traditionally the ruling family is believed to 
have belonged to the Gahadwal clan of Kanauj.l Another view is 
that the dynasty of Jodhpur was connected with the Rathors of 
Badaun, the contemporaries of the Gahadwals of Kanauj. 1 2 Nothing 
can be said positively about these views; but the significance of these 
traditions lies in the fact that the ruling family of Marwar claimed 
descent from Rajputs 'of historic fame. 

THE FOUNDER OF THE RATHOR DYNASTY 

The founder of the Rathor dynasty of Marwar was Siha, son of 
Set Ram, who emigrated to Pali, probably to carve out his fortune, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. Pali was then an opulent 
and prosperous city inhabited by Pallival Brahmans. Being a com- 
mercial centre, its relations with the neighbouring tribes of Mirs and 
Minas were none too peaceful, and the raids of these tribes were 
a constant source of danger and anxiety to the citizens. Siha, at the 
request of the citizens, undertook the responsibility of guaranteeing 
them freedom from aggression. He conquered the area round Pali, and 
planted the first Rathor standard in or about 1243. He died while 
resisting a Turkish invasion about 1273. 3 

asthan and his successors 

His son and successor, Asthan, walked in the footsteps of his 
father. A warlike and powerful ruler, he extended his territory in the 
south-west as far as Khed in the Malani district by defeating the 
Guhilots and wrested Idar from its Bliil chief. He secured his western 
frontiers by handing over Idar to his brother, Sarang. Like his father 
he fell fighting against a Turkish army about 1291. 4 

It is difficult to put the dates and events of the successors of 
Asthan in proper order till the end of the fourteenth century. 

1 Rai Singh Inscription; V.S. 1650. 

2 Reu, Glories of Marwar and the Glorious Rathors, VTII-IX. 

3 Bithu Inscription, V.S. 1330 (1273), I A, Vol. 40, 141; Nensi’s Khyat, Vol. II, 
266-75; Ojha, Jodhpur Rajya-ka-ltihas, Vol. I, 146-58. 

4 Nensi’s Khyat, Vol. II, 55-57; Ojha, Jodhpur Rapja-ka-llihas, Vol. 1, 158-65. 
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However, subsequent events prove that during the thirteenth and the 
fourteenth centuries they continued their policy of expansion by 
fighting ceaselessly against their neighbours. Rao Dhuhar, the eldest 
sort of Asthan, for example, extended his possessions by bringing one 
hu.ldred and fifty villages under his control. He captured Mandor 
by defeating the Parihars, but he could not retain it for long. He met 
his end while fighting against the Parihars in 1309. 5 His eldest son, 
Rao Rayapal, again captured Mandor from the Parihars, but was 
destined to retain it only for a short period. By defeating the Framaras 
he got possession of the Mallani region. He extended his territory 
towards Jaisalmer by killing Pharara, a Bhati Rajput who had put his 
cousin, Pabu, to death. 6 His successor, Rao Kampal, also met his sad 
end in one of his engagements against the combined forces of the 
Bhatis and the Turks. 7 His son, Bhim, pushed the boundary of 
Marwar as far as the banks of the river Kak by defeating the Bhatis, 8 
but he died in one of his encounters with them. 9 

Rao Jalanasi, another son and successor of Kampal, humbled the 
pride of the Sodha Rajputs, the Muslim governor of Multan and the 
SoJankis of Bhinmal owing to his military achievements, but he was 
also slain like his father while conducting his forces against the com- 
bined armies of the Bhatis and the- Turks in or about I328. 10 Rao 
Chhada, the eldest son of Jalanasi, crossed swords with the Bhatis of 
Jaisalmer and came into conflict with the Turkish governors of Jalor 
and Nagaur. Unfortunately he failed against the combined forces of 
the Sonigra and the Deora Chauhans and was killed in 1344.H Bao 
Tida repelled the Sonigras, the Deoras, the Bhatis, the Baluchis and 
the Solankis; and died a hero’s death while defending the fort of 
Siwana against the Turkish army. 1 - His successor, Mallinath, who 
succeeded in recovering Maheva from the Turks, assumed the title 
of Bawal. He is reported to have held his own against the Muslim 
rulers of Sind and MaUva.13 


5 Bhandartar, Indian Antiquary, December 1911. 

6 JASB, 1919, 38ff, quoted from BaniTjee's Medieval Studies, 41. 

7 Banlddas, Aitihasik I/a ten, Nos. 1014, 1072. 

8 Dajaldas, KJujat, Vol. I, 54. 

9 Bankidas, K/iyat, No. 7S4, 

10 Ibid., No. 786. 

11 Ibid., No. 787, Reti, dories of Mancar and the Cforiout Rnthort, XII. 

12 Bankidas, Aitilvuik baten. No. 1010. (According to Kbusrau’* Khnzaintd Futuh, 
Rai Sital Deva had died jn the defence of Si\>ana against Alauddin Khalji on 
0 September 1209. But reference here, probably, is to a different simple for t!»e same 
fort— -Editor.) 

13 Ojba, JodUput Tioj’ja-ht-hifuu, Vol. I, 185-01. 
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In short, the Siha branch of Rathors can be credited with deeds 
of valour and enterprise. The)' were not only able to keep their small 
kingdom intact but also successfully resisted the aggression of the 
Bhatis, Solankis, Chauhans, Johiyas and other neighbouring chiefs. 
The)' were gallant and active warriors and fought wars and met their 
heroic end in maintaining their independence. They also added 
Maheva, Bhinmal, Amarkot, etc. to their kingdom. Like the Sisodias 
of Mewar, they carried on an incessant straggle with the rulers of 
Malwa and Gujarat. 14 

RAO CHUNDA (1384-1423) 

It was Rao Chunda, son of Rao Biram, who rose into prominence 
by establishing his power at Mandor, which he had received in 
dowry in 1395 from the Indas, a branch of the Parihars. He success- 
fully resisted the attack of Zafar Khan of Gujarat on Mandor in 1396. 
Taking advantage of the- confusion and disorder due to the weak 
rule of the Tughluqs of Delhi, he conducted continuous operations 
against the imperial officers and occupied Kliatu, Didwana, Sambhar, 
Nagaur and Ajmer. By defeating the Chauhans he also captured 
Nadol. He not only invaded the imperial territories but also turned 
against his own brother, Jai Singh, and captured Phalodi in 1411, 
because Jai Singh did not cooperate with him in his expeditions 
against the imperial territories. But his enterprises entailed disaster 
to his life. Being jealous of his rising power, the Bhatis, the Sankhalas 
and the governor of Multan joined in a coalition against him. They 
invaded Nagaur and treacherously murdered Chunda in 1423. 
Nevertheless during Chunda s reign Marwar rose to a position of 
eminence. 15 

RAO BANMAL (1427-38) 

Rao Chunda’s eldest son, Rao Ranmal, renounced his claims to 
the throne of Marwar and left his native land for Mewar in 1408. 
Rao Kana and Rao Satta ruled over Marwar during his absence. Rana 
Lakha of Mewar received Ranmal with honour and gave him a jagir 
for his maintenance. The relations between tire fugitive prince and 
die dynast)' of the Sisodias were further cemented by the marriage of 
Hansa Bai, a sister of Rao Ranmal, with the Rana. On the death of 
Rana Lakha, his minor son, Rana Mokal, ascended the thione at the 
age of about twelve years, and Ranmal was asked to manage the 
affairs of the state. He helped the Rana during his attack on Nagaur, 

14 Bankidas, Aitihasik baton, Nos. 1071, 1003. etc.; Bayley, History of Gujarat, 148. 

15 Nensi’s Khi/at, Vo). II, 87-93, quoted by Ojha; Banhdas, Aitihauk baten. Nos. 
637, 792, 6618; Vir Vinod, Vol. II, 803, 804; Bayley, History of Gujarat, 82, 83, 121. 
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Jalor, Sambhar and Jahazpur. It was also due to him that his brother, 
Rao Satta, was successful in keeping Manvar, which then included 
Mandor, Pali, Sojat and Jaitaran, intact. With considerable valour 
and energy he reduced the Sonigras and the Bhatis to submission; he 
was also successful in his expedition against Jalor and he compelled 
the Behari Pathans to conclude peace with Manvar. After Rana 
Lakha’s death, he was required to guide the destinies of Mewar. 
He acquired supreme influence in the state and appointed Rathors to 
offices of trust and responsibility. Getting jealous of his power, the 
Mewari nobles contrived to cut short his career by a treacherous 
murder in 1438. 18 

jodiia (1438-89) 

The history of the Rathors of Manvar becomes more definite from 
the time of Jodha, who after the murder of his father quitted Chitor 
for Manvar. Jodha during his flight was closely pursued by Rawat 
Chunda, the uncle of Rana Kumbha. He lost almost all his followers 
in the skirmishes that took place, and in order to be beyond the reach 
of his enemies, he went to Kahuni, near Bikaner, and began to enlist 
soldiers to drive away the intruders. 17 

For fifteen years he was engaged in collecting a band of trusted 
men. lie first effectively utilized their services in capturing Mandor 
in 1453, and then brought .under his control the different parts of 
Manvar like Merta, Phalodi, Pokharan, 'Bhadrajan, Sojat, Jaitaran, 
Siva, Shvana, some part of Godwad and a large part of the Nagaur 
district. }Ie extended his kingdom. by, vanquishing the neighbouring 
chieftains, and carried his raids in the north as far as Ilisar, where 
his progress was stopped by the Afghans. Out of this extensive area, 
he entrusted Sojat to his cider brother, Merta to his own son, Bir 
Singh, and Chhapar Dronpur to Megha. He allowed one of his sons, 
Bika, to migrate to the Jangaladesha, where he laid the foundation of 
the independent state of Bikaner. By creating these principalities 
along the borders of Manvar, he secured the frontier defences of his 
state. 18 * , t s , 

In order to consolidate his power, 1 Jodha laid the foundation of a 
nerv fort and town in 1459, and named it Jodhpur, after his own 
name. 19 Under his leadership the political status of the Rathors was 

IS .Vends Khpat, VoL II, 93, 102, 101, 103,’ 117; JoJhjwr Rajtja-ka-KJiyat, Vo!. I. 
37; BanVdJas. AilfJmsife baton, Vos. bli, 813; Ojlia, Jodhpur Rojijo-ka-Ilihas, Vol. I, 
219-26. 

17 Jodhpur Rapja-ka-Khijat, Vol. 1, 40, 41; Vir Vlnod, Vol. I, 322. 

18 Jodhpur Rajya-ka-Khyat , Vol. J, 41, 42, 47, 41, 43, 46, cfc.; Vrnsfs Rhyol, 
Vol. I, 192-96. 

19 Vensfs Khpot, VoL II, 131. 
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considerably raised; even Rana Kumbha entered into an alliance with 
him by fixing the boundaries between Mewar and Marwar .20 Kumbha’s 
successor, Rana Uda, sought his help against his own kinsmen by 
giving him Sambhar and Ajmer. 24 After a strenuous career of forty 
years , he died in 1489. 

jodha’s successors 


Jodha was followed by three Rathor successors, Rao Satal (1489- 
92), Rao Suja (1492-1515) and Rao Ganga (1515-32) during the period 
under review. Rao Satal extended his kingdom by the addition of 
Kundan, which he received from his father-in-law, Devidas of Jaisal- 
mer. He also laid the foundation of the town of Satahner. He was 
severely wounded in his deadly conflict with Mallu Khan, the gover- 
nor of Ajmer, and this led to his death in 1492. 22 

When Rao Suja ascended the throne of Marwar, the kingdom 
included Bahadmer, Kotara and Jaitaran in addition to the territory 
which had belonged to his ancestors. But during his reign some por- 
tions of this extensive territory were snatched by the feudal chiefs of 
the kingdom. The most important of them was Biram, who increased 
his power by establishing die independent principality of Merta. Rao 
Suja also seems to have come into conflict with the chiefs of Pokarana 
and Bahadmer, who entered on the scene as rivals against his 
authority and asserted their independence. He died in 1515 at the ripe 
age of seventy-six years. 23 

After Suja came his grandson, Rao Ganga. 24 He allied himself 
with Rana Sanga against Muzaffar Shah II of Gujarat in 1517; he 
also offered his help to the Rana in resisting Mubarizul Mulk and in 
getting Rao Raimal seated on the gadcli of Idar.25 Lastly, he sup- 
ported the cause of the Rana at the battle of Khanua, where two of 
his generals along with 4,000 warriors laid down their lives for the 
cause of the Rajputs in general and of tire Rana in particular. 26 

During the last few years of his life Rao Ganga devoted his 
energies to suppressing his uncle, Shekha, and his elder brother. 
Biram. Shekha with the help of Sarkhel Khan and Daulat Khan o 
Nagaur tried to capture Jodhpur in 1529, but he was killed in a batt e 


20 Jodhpur Rapja-ka-Klujat, Vol. I, 44-45. 

21 Ojha, Udaipur Rajua-ka-ltihas , Vol. I, 243. ... r- Q - 

22 Jodhpur Rajtja-ki-Kh yat, Vol. I, 47-48; Bankidas, Aitihaak baten No. . 

23 Jodhpur Rajya-ki-KJijat, Vol. I, 58, 59, 62, 63; Ojha, Jodhpur Rapja-la-ltdm, 

Vol. I, 264-70. 

24 Nensi’s Khyat, Vol. II, 144., 

25 Sarda, Maharana Sanga , 79. 

26 Baburnama (SBL), f.246a. 
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fought near Scvaki, and his associates were forced to quit the field in 
1529.27 Biram’s patrimony, Sojat, was overrun and in order to humble 
his pride only the village of Bala was left to him for his maintenance.28 
Ganga, according to some writers ,29 died of an accidental fall from 
a window in 1532, but the more reliable authorities declare that 
he was pushed from the window by his ambitious son, Maldeva, when 
he was in a state of intoxication. 30 


27 Jodhpur Khuai, Vol. I, 64; Dayalda?, Khjai, Vol. II, 11-13; Ojha, Jodhpur 
Rapja-ha-UHtat, Vol. I, 277-79. 

28 Keu, CJoriet of Mancar, XX. 

29 Reu and Asopa. 



V. THE RATHORS OF BIKANER 


Bikaner is the most northern and the second largest division of 
Rajasthan. It is said to have taken its name from its capital, the city 
of Bikaner, i.e., the settlement or habitation (tier) founded by Rao 
Bika in 1488; others say that the spot on which the city stands was 
the birthright of a Jat, called Naira or Nera, who gave it up on the 
condition that his name was linked with that of Bika, and hence the 
word Bika-ner.l 

bika (1465-1504) 

The chiefs of Bikaner belonged to the Rathor clan of Rajputs. 
Bika, the fifth son of Jodha, being ambitious and enterprising, left 
his father s home in 1465, and led an expedition into the region of 
Jangala, which was then occupied by various tribes. The tract that 
he chose for his settlement was weakened by the mutual wars among 
the Bhatis, Johiyas, Qaim-khanis, 2 Mohils, Chauhans, Chayals and 
Khichis. A band of trusted warriors accompanied him together with 
his uncle, Kandhal, and his brother, Bida, to conquer the territory 2 

Taking a straight route from Mandor, he reached Deshnok, where 
Kamiji blessed him and predicted his future progress. Thereafter, 
Chandasar, Kodamdesar, Jangala and hundreds of villages around 
these towns fell before the advancing arms of Rao Bika. He strength- 
ened his position by an alliance with Rao Shekha of Pugal, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Fearing him as a formidable 
opponent, the Bhatis and the Jats measured swords with him, but 
they were forced to acknowledge his suzerainty. In 1488 he founded 
the town of Bikaner, which has given permanence to his name and 
fame. 4 

He hospitably received Uda of Mewar, who, having been driven 
from his kingdom by Rainial, was on his way to Mandu; the fugitive 
prince was allowed to live at Bikaner for some time. Rao Bika was 

1 Erskine, The Western Rajpuiana Residency and Bikaner Agency, 30 9. 

2 The Qaim-khanis were originally Chauhan Rajputs but were converted to Islam. 
They are said to have formerly owned the tract of country now called Shekhawati, 
but were afterwards dispossessed by Shekhaji, the founder of the Shekhawat clan of 
Rajputs. 

3 Bika Memorial Stone; Ojha, Bikaner Rajtja-ka-Itihas, Vol. I, 109; Ivensis Klnjat, 
Vol. I, 239-40. 

4 Jaitsi-ro-chhanda, v. 48; Karmachand-a-ramshotkirtanakam Kavtjam, v. 124; 
Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. II, f.2. 
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also successful in defeating Sarang Khan at the battle of Jhansa. 
After the death of his father, Bika led an expedition against Jodhpur 
but it seems that his attack was finally repulsed. Thus through his 
dauntless efforts Bika extended the boundaries of his state to the 
southern limits of the Punjab, including therein Sirsa, Ladnu, 
Bhatner, Bhatinda, Singhana, Rini, Nohar, Pugal, etc. He died in 
1504 leaving a territory which comprised 40,000 square miles of land 
and about 3,000 villages. His advent marks the commencement of a 
new dynasty, which endured for over five hundred years. 5 * 
RAO KARA AND RAO LUNAKARNA (1504-26) 

Bika was succeeded by his eldest son, Rao Nara, whose reign was 
more or less uneventful. He died within a year of his accession, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Rao Lunakama in 1505. 
Lunakama was a powerful prince. He successfully fought with the 
neighbouring chiefs — the Chauhans of Dadrewa in 1509, the Qaim- 
hhanis of Fathpur in 1512, and the Chayats of Chayatwada and the 
Khan of Nagaur in 1513. As a result of these conflicts he wrested 120 
and 440 villages from the Qaim-khanis and Chayats respectively. To 
keep them within their limits, he posted strong Rathor garrisons at 
important centres.® 

Having suppressed these chiefs, Rao Lunakama led an expedition 
against Jaisalmer, proceeding straight to that fort with his army. The 
whole region round the fort was laid waste and the Rao’s army 
seized a vast amount of booty. The fort was besieged with such 
vigour that, being reduced to extremities, Jaitsi sued for peace. The 
Rao treated him kindly and gave back the fort to him. Jaitsi in turn 
married his daughters to the Rao’s sons. 7 

After this success, Lunakama, determined to bring the northern 
region of Rajasthan under his authority, occupied Kanthaliya, 
Didwana, Vagad, Narhad, Singhana, etc., and marched against the 
Muslim ruler of Namol. The chiefs of the neighbouring principalities 
became jealous of his growing power and joined the side of Namol; 
and as a result Lunakama was defeated and slain at the battle of 
Dhosi in 1526. 8 According fo Jayasoma, Rao Lunakama was a chari- 
table and righteous ruler and a patron of art and literature. 9 The 

5 Bhattlcanvha Prashasil Katya, w. 44, 47; Dayaldai, Khyat, Vol. II, ff. 2, 6, 7, 
8; Nenst, Khyat, Vol II, 198-09; Vtr Vlnod, Vol I, 838. 

0 Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. II, 7-8. 

7 Bithu Sujo, Jaitsi-ro Chhanda, w. 65-73; Dayaldas, Khyat, Vol. II, 8-9. 

8 Jattsi-ro Chhanda, w. 74-75, 01-92; Neons Khyat, Vol. II, 207; Dayaldas, Khyat, 
Vol. II, 9. 

9 Karmachand-a-comshotkirtonaham Katyam, v, 153. 
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author of Jaitsi-ro Chhanda credits him with having satisfied poets 
and scholars by giving them liberal grants. He was reputed to have 
taken proper measures to extend help to the famished population of 
his state. 10 


10 ]aitsi-ro Chhandu , w. 54, oo, 56, 62. 



VI. THE BHATIS OF JAISALMER 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE BHATIS 

Tiie origin of the Bjiati state of Jaisalmer is shrouded in fable 
and legend. The Khyats ascribe to the Bhatis a Lunar origin and 
consider them descendants of the Yadava dynasty. 1 2 3 Their ancestral 
residence was the western part of the Punjab, where they arc said to 
have founded several towns, each associated with some section of 
the tribe. 

In tracing the early history of the Bhatis, several hypotheses pre- 
sent themselves, and we propose to select one of them, which rests 
on plausible grounds, in order to give a brief and connected account 
of the carlv history of this tribe. Although the ruler, who founded 
the dynasty, retained the epithet of Yadava, one of his descendants, 
Bhati (fifth in the line), who was a renowned warrior and subdued 
many neighbouring chiefs, gave the new title of Bhati to his dynasty, 
lie is designated as i Maharawal in the Khyats and is credited with 
having founded the town of Bhatncr in the Punjab.2 

CONFLICT WITH THE TURKISH INVADERS 

It is likely that during the period of their stay in the. Punjab the 
Bhatis came into conflict with the Turkish invaders. On being 
pressed by these invasions, Maharawal Dcva Raj (eleventh in the line) 
abandoned his original home, and settled in the desert of the north- 
eastern region of Rajasthan, which has since then been the home of 
their descendants. In one of his exploits Dcva Raj subdued the 
Lodra Rajputs, and captured the city of Lodrawa and made it his 
capital about the beginning of the eleventh century.® 

Dcva Raj’s grandson, Vachha Raj (thirteenth in the line), who was 
endowed with considerable courage and energy, devoted himself to 
extending the limits of his kingdom. Vachha Raj and his successors 
measured swords with various clans, such as the Bhuts, the Channas, 

1 The relation between the Yatlav as of Dcvagiri and the Vailavas of Rajasthan n 
not know n. But it is not unlikely that they were related, for both are known to claim 
tlveii descent from Krishna, who nded Dwarka. After die death of Krishna, the 
tribe was dispersed; some members proceeded northwards and others southwards. After 
several generations the branches of the tribe established themwhrs in independence 
in their respective regions of north and south. 

2 Tod. Annali, Vol. II. 11T6, II S3. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, 1199-1200. 



CONFLICT WITH KHIZR KHAN & ALAUDDIN KHALJI 8] 9 

the Barakas, the Langahars, the Sodhas and the Lodras. They also 
strengthened their position by entering into matrimonial alliances ' 
with the- neighbouring chiefs. 4 

At the time of Bhojdeva (sixteenth in the line) his uncle, Jaisal- 
deva, moved by jealousy, conspired to kill him; but since he was 
always surrounded by his guards, Bhojdeva was personally unassail- 
able. Jaisal, therefore, sought the help of Muizzuddin Ghuri and 
successfully ousted his nephew from power, and occupied his throne. 
Finding Lodrawa (or Lodrova), the former seat of the Bhatis, ill- 
adapted for defence, he established the capital of his kingdom at 
Jaisalmer. 5 6 

CONFLICT WITH KHIZR KHAN & 

ALAUDDIN KHALJI 

About 1200 Kailan (1200-1218) was the ruler of Jaisalmer. He 
repulsed an invasion led by Khizr Khan, a Baluchi chief who, having 
crossed the Indus, had entered Khadala. One of Kailan s descendants, 
Kama Singh, protected Bhagwati Das Jhala from Izzuddin, the 
governor of Nagaur, who wanted to compel the Rajput chief to give 
the hand of his beautiful daughter to him. Kama Singh attacked 
Nagaur and defeated and killed the governor .6 

Concerning the history of the Delhi sultans, reference is made by 
the Rajput chronicles to the campaign of Alauddin Khalji in the time 
of Maharawal Jait Singh I, who ascended the throne of Jaisalmer in 
1276. The Sultaj 2 is said to have invaded Mandor, from where Rana 
Rupsi fled to seek shelter in Jaisalmer. This led prince Mulraj to 
plunder the imperial treasure while on its way from Bhakkarkot to 
Delhi, and the Sultan was provoked to diverting a part of his army 
to Jaisalmer. The Maharawal stood a prolonged siege which, accord- 
ing to Nensi, lasted for about twelve years (1300-12). This brought 
untold suffering to the garrison owing to the scarcity of food aud 
provisions. In sheer desperation the Rajput ladies performed jciuhar 
and the soldiers led by Mulraj and his brother, Ratan Singh, rushed 
out of tlie fort and died fighting to die last man. Jaisalmer remained 
in the hands of the Turks for die next two years. In the end it was 
restored by Nasiruddin Khan to Maharawal Ghadsi. 7 

4 Bhalti Kaoija, vv. 87, 114, 130, 184; Tod, Annals, Vol. II, 1201. 

5 Bhalti Kavxja, vv. 205, 206, etc; Jaisalmer Klujat; Tod, Annals, \ ol. II, 1204. 

6 Tod, Annals, Vol. II. 1210. 

7 Nensi, Klujat, Vol. II, 295, 482 (Kashi ed.); Tod, Annals, Vol. II, 1216. 

(The Rajput traditions seem to confuse the siege of Jaisalmer with the siege of 
Siwana, which (according to the poet Khusrau) lasted for about seven years. The 
Persian records arc silent about Jaisalmer — Euitoii.) 
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CONFLICT WITH NEIGHBOURING CLANS 

After the death of Maharawal Jait Singh, a number of rulers 
ascended the throne of Jaisalmcr. Most of them were involved in 
local conflicts with the neighbouring clans of the north and north- 
west and the rulers of Multan and Amarkot. An instance in point is 
that of Maharawal Vairsi (1396-1448), who helped Rao Jodha, the 
founder of Jodhpur, to recover his patrimony near about Mandor, 
which had been seized by the state of Mewar.8 Ilis successor, 
Chachuk II (1448-62), fought with the Langah chief of Multan and 
lost his life during the struggle. 9 lie was succeeded by his son, Devi 
Das, who ruled till 1497. He was engaged in a struggle with Rao 
Rika and interfered with the latter’s efforts in consolidating his power 
at Bikaner.* 0 During the time of his successor, Jait Singu II (1497- 
1529), the state of Bikaner became aggressive. The Rao of Bikaner 
attacked Jaisalmcr, plundered the state extensively, not even sparing 
the capita], but in the end came to terms.** 

The Bhatis, as a tribe, spread over an extensive belt of southern 
Punjab and north-western Rajasthan, including Jaisalmcr, BhawaJpur, 
Bhatner, Nariana and Bayana. Some of its leading chiefs were valiant 
fighters and displayed extraordinary vigour and intrepidity in dealing 
with their foes. They were patrons of public works. In the course 
of their long prcdomincnce of about four centuries, various temples 
and lakes were constructed. The famous temple of Lakshminath and 
that of the Sun-god of Jaisalmcr are ascribed to Rao Lakshmana and 
Bao Vairsi. Similarly, Jaisaldeva, Ghadsi and Jaitsi constructed the 
dams of the lakes of Jaisalsar, Ghadsisar and Jaitbundh respectively. 
It was through their efforts that it became possible to consolidate and 
sustain local independence^ 


8 Vairsi trucrtpHon, V.S. 1493, 1497. 

9 Chachak Inscription, V.S. 1518. 

10 JaLsalmer Kht/ut. 

11 Gabalot, Rajputmuj-la-Itihas, 668. 

12 Bhatti Katya, w. 87-2-30. 



VII. THE CHAUHANS OF AJMER 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHAUHANS 

In some respects the Chauiian tribe of tlie Rajputs is the most 
important, both for its valour and the extent of its expansion. But to 
have a correct idea of this famous tribe with its clans and sub-clans 
in the history of Rajasthan, we must survey its fortunes from the 
period preceding the Ghurian invasion. The story has been partly 
told in a previous chapter but it will bear retelling. 

There were a number of Chauhan dynasties ruling in different 
tracts with their headquarters at Sambhar, Ranthambhor, Bhragu- 
kachcha, Nadol, Jalor, etc. Of these the Chauhans of Sambhar were 
the most important. Their cradle-land was Sapadalaksha or the 
region of Sambhar and Nagaur to which they might have migrated 
from trans-Hindustan (modern Uttar Pradesh). One of their chiefs, 
Samanta, came to a region where his services proved effective in 
stemming the tide of Arab expansion. Rising into influence and power 
during the regime of the Pratihars as their feudatories, one of their 
chiefs, Vigraharaja II, struck for independence about 973. 1 From 
that time onwards their progress was steady. By the close of the 
eleventh century they had established and fortified themselves effec- 
tively at Ajmer, the heart of Rajasthan. By 1164 eastern Punjab, 
Rewari, and north-eastern Rajasthan were under, the suzerainty of 
the Chauhans. Their kingdom virtually extended to the foot of the 
Himalayas and thus they became the gate-keepers of the western 
plains of northern India and formed a barrier between the Ghaznavid 
state of the Punjab and Rajasthan. 2 

prithviraja III 

The glory of the Chauhans rose to its height under Prithviraja III 
(1180-92), who played a .conspicuous part in the history, of India on 
the eve of the Ghurid conquest. From 1180 when he took the reins of 
government in his hands, he was engaged in a number of wars. After 
defeating his rival, Nagaq'una, and making his position strong in his 

1 Harsha Inscription, vv. II, 25; Rijoliyan Inscription, vv. 10-2o; Ilommirmaha- 
kcwtja, Canto I, vv. 1-20, Canto II, vv. 1-30; Pritlwirajavijaija, Canto I, w. 50-70; 
El; II, 116-27; El, XXVI, 84-112; Dynastic History of Northern India , II, 1069-76; 
Dasharath Sharma, Early Chauhan Dynasties, 24-71. 

2 Prithvirajavijmja , X-XII; Dr. R. P. Tripathi : Rajputs of Northern India, (Ms.), 3. 
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homeland, he entered upon a career of conquests and exploits- The 
Bhandanakas were the first to meet the brunt of his attacks; they 
were subdued and their territory was annexed. It included the area 
comprising the villages of Rewari tahsil, and Bhiwani and a part on 
the Alwar side. 3 Next he turned his arms against Parmardin, the 
Chandel chief. 4 The Chalukvan and Chauhan rivalry took a serious 
turn during his time, but neither of them could claim a decisive vie* 
ton' over the other. 5 

Tradition speaks also of the opening of hostility between Java* 
chandra of Kanauj and Prithviraja. Both were ambitions of attaining 
to fame as conquerors, and their mutual rivalry made them sworn 
and implacable enemies. The well-known affair of Sanyogita's abduc- 
tion by Prithviraja, if true, would have accentuated this rivalry and 
paved the way for the destruction of both. The political relations 
between the Chauhans, on the one hand, and the Chandels and 
Gahadwals on the other, were seriously strained; and most likely a 
serious conflict would have followed but for the invasion of India by 
Mu‘izzuddin Ghuri. Other Hindu kingdoms of northern India were 
also passing through similar phases; .they were preoccupied cither 
with the suppression of internal disorder or had to meet the attack of 
neighbouring states. 6 

Taking advantage of the strained relations of the Chauhans with 
the Chalukyas on the one hand and with the Gahadwals on the other, 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri, who had already conquered the Ghaznavid 
kingdom of the Punjab, first occupied Slultan and Uchh and, making 
them as a sort of bridgehead, advanced towards Gujarat through 
Kiradu and Nadol in 1178. 7 The Ghurian arms sustained a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Chalukyas; but Prithviraja, who could 
have intervened decisively on the Rajput side, preferred to remain a 
passive spectator, calculating wrongly that the conflict between the 
Chalukyans and the Ghurians would lead to the destruction of both 
parties and leave him supreme. This attitude was extrcmelv short- 
sighted, for, as subsequent events were to show, the unwise policy of 
Prithviraja III proved detrimental both to the cause of Indian liberty 
and to Chauhan glory. 


a Dr. Dasliratli Shamus Fatltj Clutuhan DynMtier, 74 

4 Pro nljarulhach Ini a man I, Slngfit I Jam Crantlxtmala. I, 1 100, HI. V, (\ppemlif). 

5 Kharatargachchapattatall, v. 1244. 

6 Fiithcirajacijaija, X, 2; XII, I -.28, rrilJicirafa Rato, Somaijat, XLV*L awl 
LX-LXI: Dr. R. P. Tripathr, Raj putt of SortIu>rn India (Ms.), 7. 

7 Tabaqat-i .Yfttiri, 449-51 (Ravcrtv); Tarlkh-l FetUhta (Bril'!;*), I, 109. 
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MU'lZZUDDIJi’s ATTACKS AND THE LOSS OF AJMER 

With an intelligent grasp of the existing political situation in the 
northern India, Mu'izzuddin led his first attack against Prithviraja in 
1191 and met the Chauhan forces at Tarain. The fight began with 
the Chauhan charge on the right and left flanks of the Ghurian army 
and resulted in its decisive defeat. 8 But this victory meant only a 
temporary success. Prithviraja seems to have overestimated its signi- 
ficance, while Mu'izzuddin strove hard to prepare a second armv. So 
he came again with an army, which some historians have put at the 
impossible figure of 1,20,000, to the same battle-field and avenged 
his former defeat by taking the Rajputs bv surprise. 9 This time the 
Rajputs were eompletelv routed. The contest not onlv led to the down- 
fall of the Chauhan power, but it also virtually ended the age of 
chivalry and heroism for which the Rajputs were reputed. The victorv 
of Tarain was followed by the fall of Ajmer and Delhi. 10 

The policv of the Turkish rulers of allowing Prithviraja s nephew 
to rule at Ajmer as their vassal was resented by Hari Raja, the brother 
of Prithviraja. Hari Raja had neither the ability nor the character to 
be an effective leader of the Chauhans. He captured Ajmer in 1194 
but failed to retain it; and in despair and anguish he stupidly com- 
mitted self-immolation along with his followers. The invasions of 
Mu'izzuddin Ghuri tore the political map of northern India of the 
twelfth century into shreds. No other invader since the days of 
Alexander had succeeded in influencing the history of this country 
to the same extent as Mu'izzuddin Ghuri. The second battle of Tjjjain 
in 1192 and the capture of Ajmer in 1194 produced changes atjjnce 
kaleidoscopic and cataclysmic. Within ten years of the second battle 
of Tarain the advance of the Turkish arms made their influence felt 
from Anhihvara in Gujarat to Nadiva in Bengal. The disappearance 
of the Chauhan kingdoms of Ajmer and Delhi gave a stunning blow 
to the prestige and power of the Rajputs, and destroyed the cobweb 
of Rajput dvnastic imperialism from one end of northern India to 
the other. 11 

Though Ajmer was lost, the Chauhans remained a powerful clan 
in Rajasthan. Thev were still masters of Ranthambhor and of the 
area covered by Sambhar, Nadol, Jalor, Sachor, Bundi and Kotah. If 

8 Tah(iqnt-i Kafir! (Ravertv). 455-60. 

9 Prabandbachintamani, Singhvi lain Granlhamala, X, 45: 

Puratanprabandhasangraha, Singhvi Crahthamala,- 116-18; Hammirmahakauja. 

Canto III, vv. 1-72. 

10 Tajul Ma’asir, ED, II, 215; De, Tabaqat-i Akbari, I. 89. 

11 Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Rajputs of Northern India, 11-12. 
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the resources of these principalities could be fully mobilised and con- 
centrated against the Turkish invaders by a warlike and able leader, 
there was every chance of recovering the lost prestige of the Rajputs. 
But since these principalities involved themselves in family feuds, they 
remained weak and helpless. 



VIII. THE CHAUHANS OF NADOL 


Lakshmana, sox of Vakpatibaja, was the founder of the principality 
of the- Chauhans of Nadol. He made himself master of Nadol during 
the disorders that followed the death of the Chavda Raja, Samant 
Singh, in 960. He was a very brave ruler and extended his territory 
up to the present district of Jodhpur. He died about 983. 1 2 He was 
followed by Sobliita, Balaraja, Maliendra, Aliila, Balprasada, Prithvi- 
pala, etc., who, like other Chauhans, maintained their position bv 
undertaking wars against the rulers of Mahva and Gujarat. Ahila, 
for example, defeated the forces of Bhimdeva of Gujarat and cut off 
with his own hand the head of Sadha, the general of Bhoj of Malwa. 
He seems to have come into conflict with the army of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni when he pressed through Nadol and Anhihvara in the 
expedition against Somnath in 1024. Similarly one of the descendants 
of this branch, Prithvipala, defeated Kama of Gujarat .2 

But it seems that three or four generations later, in the time of 
Asraj, Alhan and Kelhan, the Nadol branch of Chauhans grew weak 
and acknowledged the suzerainty of the Solankis of Gujarat. Kelhan 
in 1178 fought against Muizzuddin Ghuri at the battle of Kavadran 
as a feudatory of Mulraja II. In or about 1205 the Nadol branch was 
absorbed by the Jalor branch. 3 

The reign of the Chauhans of Nadol is also memorable for the 
cultural progress achieved during the period. The fort of Nadol is 
said to have been constructed by Lakshmana. 4 Kelhan erected a 
golden tomna, like a diadem, for the abode of the holy Someshwara. 5 
Though personally devoted to the worship of Shiva and Vishnu, the 
Chauhans of Nadol were catholic enough to offer gifts to Neminath, 
Rishabhadeva and Mahavir at Sevadi, Bali, Nadli, etc. 6 A copper plate 
grant of Nadol informs us that Alhanadeva, after worshipping the Sun 
and Ishana and making gifts to Brahmans and gurus, granted a 
monthly sum of 5 drammas to a Jain temple of Mahavir from the 
office of a customs house in the Naddula ialajiadad Similarly reference 

1 P. C., Jain Lekliasangraha, T. 210-11, 253-58. 

2 El. , IX, 76-77, vv. 14, 17, 22. 

3 Sundha Hill Inscription, v. 26. Dynastic History of India. II, 1115; Singhvi Jain 
Granthmala, Vot. I, 51; Choudhary, Political History of Northern India , 15S. 

4 Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 148. 

5 Sundha Hill Inscription, v ; 34. 

6 Choudhary, Political History of Northern India, 147-58. 

J Nadol copper plate grant, V.S. 1218; El, IX, 63-66. 
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is found in the Kiradu inscription to an edict of non-slaughter by 
which the subjects were forbidden by Alhan to slaughter living 
creatures on the 8th, 11th, and 14th days of both fortnights of every 
month in the towns of Kiradu, Latashada and Siva on pain of capital 
punishment. lie also specified a scale of punishments for Brahmans, 
priests, ministers and others. 8 


8 Kiradu Inscription, \’S. 1216; JASB, IX. 6C-70. 



IX. THE CHAUHANS OF JALOR 


The Jalor branch of the Ciiauiian dynasty was founded at Jalor 
about 1182 by Kirtipala, the younger brother of Kelhan of Nadol. This 
branch is also called Sonigra after the name of the hill Sovamagiri of 
Jalor. His successor, Samar Singh, was a great builder. He built forti- 
fications on the Jalor hill and mounted various kinds of munjaniqs on 
its ramparts. He founded the town of Samarpur and embellished it 
with gardens. He also weighed himself against gold, which he distri- 
buted among the Brahmans. 1 

He was succeeded by his son, Udai Singh, about 1205. Udai Singh 
extended his territory beyond Jalor by including in it Nadol, Bhinmal, 
Baharmer, Ratanpur, Sanchor and other neighbouring towns.2 He 
appears to have come into conflict with the rulers of Gujarat and Sindh 
and asserted his independent position. 3 But his power was threatened 
by Iltutmish, who led an army to capture the fortress of Jalor. Though 
Iltutmish failed to reduce the fort, he compelled the Rai to sue for 
peace by offering camels and horses. 4 The history of his successors, 
Chachigdeva and Samant Singh, has very little to record about their 
political activities but it, of course, preserves details about their 
religious deeds and grants made- by them for the worship of various 
deities. 5 

Samant Singh’s son, Kanhaddeva (1292-1810), was a brave warrior, 
who fought several times against the Turkish forces. He extended the 
limits of his kingdom beyond Marwar bv measuring his strength with 
the chiefs of the neighbouring states. He earned fame for his just 
administration. Alauddin Khalji could not tolerate the growing power 
of the Rai. He, therefore, marched with a huge army under Kamal- 
uddin Gurg to capture Jalor in 1309 or 1310. The fort was bravely 
defended by the Chauhans, but they had no alternative but to open 
the gate of the fort when no provisions were left and their chosen 
warriors, along with Kanhaddeva and his son, met their glorious 
end. The kingdom of Jalor thus ended about 1310. 6 

1 Jain L ckhnxa ngraha, I, 205, 238, Nos. 750, 903. Ibid., 238-39; Sundha Hill 
Inscription, vv. .38, 40. 

2 Sundha Hill Inscription, v. 43. 

3 Furatanpmbandhasnnfjrnha, -SGGM, II. 51. 

4 Elliot, II, 238; Briggs, Vo!. I, 207. 

5 Jain Lekhosangraha , I, 233, 240, 244, 249, etc. 

6 Puratanprabandhasangrahai El, XI, 77: Briggs, Fcrishtn, X ol. I, 370; Rcu. 
Marwar-ka-ltihas, 15. 



X. THE CHAUIIANS OF RANTHAMBHOR 


GOVIN'DV RAJA A S D HIS SUCCESSORS 

Tiioccii AjMrn was lost, the Cmuiuxs remained a powerful elan 
in Rajasthan. After the death of Ilari Raja, his followers left Ajmer 
and went to Govinda Raja, the exiled son of Prithviraja, who had 
established his capital at Ranthambhor. l After him the throne passed 
to his weak successors, whose reigns are not marked by any event of 
importance. Govinda Raja's son, Balhana, ruled for some time as a 
feudatory of Iltutmish- His brother, Prahlad, neglected the business 
of government and spent his time in hunting. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 * After his death the 
mutual jealousies and quarrels of Viranarayana (Prahlad’s son) and 
Vagbhatta (Prahlad’s brother) plunged the principality into disorder. 
When Iltutmish came to know of this, he had Viranarayana treacher- 
ously murdered.- 1 Soon after his assassination the Sultan sent one of 
his generals against Vagbhatta; the general attacked the fort, captured 
it and killed Vagbhatta in 1226.5 Though Vagbhatta’s successor, Jaitra 
Singh, was able to capture the fort of Ranthambhor, he was unable 
to get possession of the contiguous land. Having failed to save the 
rest of the principality from the aggression of the Turks, he finally 
abdicated in favour of his promising son, Ilamir, in 1283 and went 
to live in the forest. 8 

II v M I H d e v a (1283-1301) 

Ilamirdeva, son of Jaitra Singh, was one of the greatest kings who 
base ruled at Ranthambhor. Ilis accession to the throne took place 
between 128-3 and 1289." Like his forefather, Prithviraja, he raised his 
principality to a position of preeminence by embarking on a series of 
warlike expeditions. At the beginning of bis reign Raja Arjuna of 
Sarasapura had to bear the brunt of his attack. Ariuna was defeated 
and reduced to submission. 8 Ilamir is also credited with having- won 

1 Uammirmalutkaija, IV, w, 20-20. 

2 Man^lnna In-'cription, Y.S. 1272. 

3 llanimirmahakaiya, IV, \ v. 4S-72. 

4 Ibid , IV, w. 72-12(3. 

5 Taboqat-i .Votiri. ED, Vol. II, 370-71. 

6 Hammirmahalac’j'i, VIII, vy . 56, 72-105, 106, Dynastic Hlilory of Sot them 
India, II, 1093-95. 

7 l! ammi rmaha kacya. Introductory, 47; El, XIX, 45-52. 

8 Ilammirmahalavya, IX, w. 15, 16. 
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victories over the ruler of Garhamandala, Raja Bhoja of Dhar, the 
Rana of Mewar and the chief of Mt. Abu .9 We, however, have no 
further evidence to support the great claims of his successes. What 
we can infer from local records is that Ilamir collected rich presents 
and tributes from the neighbouring chiefs and won recognition as a 
warrior from the powerful rulers of Malwa and Mewar. 

His reign also saw the beginning of a conflict with the Delhi 
empire. Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji (1290-96), as described in a previous 
chapter, planned the siege of Ranthambhor but gave it up on ground 
of the lives it would cost. 

This victory raised the- reputation of Hamir, and some new Muslim 
or Mongol officers, who had rebelled against the armv of Delhi in 
1299 during its return from its victorious campaign from Gujarat, fled 
to Ilamir for protection. Ulugh Khan, the Sultan s brother, demanded 
that Ilamir should, as a good neighbour, hand over the fugitives. 
Hamir, in spite of the advice of his counsellors, who saw no reason 
for risking the dynastv for foreigners with no moral claims upon it, 
refused to hand over the refugees and the Sultan ordered Ulugh Khan 
and Nusrat Khan to proceed against Ranthambhor. 

Two Rajput deserters from Hamir’s kingdom, named Bhoja and 
Pitama, also instigated the Sultan against Hamir. The siege and fall of 
Ranthambhor has been described in a previous chapter and the details 
need not be repeated. But it has to be noted that the Sultan had to 
come and direct the siege in person, that there were three rebellions 
against him while he was away from Delhi, and that the fort could 
only be taken after the construction of a pasheb during the- terrible 
summer months of 1301. Ilamirdeva and his men, whose provisions 
were also exhausted, died fighting at the head of the pasheb after the 
Rajput ladies had committed their bodies to the flames according to 
the sacred rite of jaahar. It is difficult to guess at the sources of 
Hamir’s strength, but all the best fighting men and all the resources 
of the Delhi empire under its most capable ruler were needed for 
the reduction of Ranthambhor. In view of Jalaluddin Firuz’s failure 
before Ranthambhor, Alauddin had no alternative but to persist in 
the siege. Still Hamir’s advisers were correct. It was not necessary 
for him to challenge Delhi with no consideration for the fortunes of 
his dynastv or the welfare of his subjects. 

With the death of Hamir the glory of the Chauhan branch of 
Ranthambhor also came to an end. In the annals of Rajasthan Ilamir 
is not only remembered for his valour in war but also for his policy 
of toleration towards different sects. When he visited Ujjain, he 


9 Ibid., w. 17-47. 
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worshipped Mahakala; and during his stay at Pushkar, he offered his 
devotion to Adivarsha. At Abu he worshipped both Rishabhadcva and 
Achalcshwara. He celebrated a kotiyajna sacrifice to which a large 
number of Brahmans from all over the country were invited. The 
ceremony was concluded by observing imtnivrata or living a life of 
seclusion for a month . 10 


10 Ibid., Canto LX, w. 77-83. 
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DEORA KINGDOM 

The chiefs of Sirohi belong to tlie Deora sept of the Chauhan clan 
of Rajputs. It appears that Lumba, who owed his origin to a Deora 
Chauhan of Jalor, founded the Deora kingdom, consisting of Abu and 
Chandrawati, which he wrested from the Pramaras about 1311. Lumba 
is said to have died in 1321. Nothing eventful is known of his five 
immediate successors— Tej Singh, Kanhardeva, Samant Singh, Salkha, 
and Ranmal — except that they restored the temple of Achaleshwara 
and endowed villages to the temple- of Vashistha. All these rulers 
appear to have had their capital sometimes at Chandravati and some- 
times at Achalgarh (about four miles north of Abu). 1 2 

FOUNDATION OF SIROHI 

Ranmal was succeeded by Shivabhan, who founded the town of 
Shivapuri below the Siranwa hill in 1405 and built a fort on the top 
of the hill. His son, Saliasmal, found the site of Shivapuri unhealthy 
and decided to transfer his capital to a place with a better strategic 
position; so the town of Sirolii was founded in 1425. The removal of 
the capital from Chandravati to the new site may have been also 
duo to the attacks of the neighbouring powers, in particular Ahmad 
Shah of Gujarat. It is rightly believed that the latter carried off a good 
deal of marble from Chandravati to be used for his newly founded 
town of Ahmadabad.2 

Saliasmal, like an ambitious ruler, extended his kingdom by 
annexing a part of the neighbouring territory of the Solanki Rajputs. 
Finding Rana Kumbha engaged in punishing rebels, he marched with 
liis victorious army to the frontiers of Mcwar and took possession of 
a few border villages. But the Rana sent an expedition against Rao 
Saliasmal under Dodiya Narsingh, who by force of arms conquered 
Abu, Basantgarh and Bhula and annexed the eastern part of Sirolii 
territory to Movvar in or about 1437. The Rana later on built the fort 
of Achalgarh and the temple of Kumbhaswami and a lake and a palace 
there to celebrate h is victory. 3 

1 Achaleshwara Inscription, V.S. 1397; Rajpulana Gazetteer, Part 3A, 238; Sirolii 
Rajya-ka-ltihas, 155. 

2 Ojha, Sirohi Rajya-ka-ltihas, 193; Sitaram, History of Sirolii Raj, 164-65. 

3 Ojha, Sirohi Rajya-ka-ltihas, 195. 
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It was Lakh a, the son and successor of Sahasmal, to whom Rana 
Uda handed over Abu, which Rana Kumbha had seized. During the 
course of the conflict the Rana’s forces had inflicted severe losses on 
the Gujarat army, which had laid waste the country through which it 
passed. Laklia was a benevolent and enlightened luler. lie recalled 
the people, who had left the kingdom during the days of disorder, to 
settle there again. His public works, like the construction of the temple 
of Kalika Mata and the Lakhelao tank, speak or his munificence.'* 

Lakha was succeeded by his ambitious son, Jagmal. In order to 
strengthen his position he allied himself with Rana Raimal of Mcwar 
in routing Baldul Lodi in 1474. lie was credited with having defeated 
and captured Malik Majid Khan of Jalor in a battle, but later on Majid 
was released after the payment of a handsome ransom of turquoise 
worth nine lakhs. 5 

But family feuds for position and influence began to affect the inner 
harmony of the Sirohi state. Jagmal’s younger brother, Ilamir, by a 
sheer act of aggression seized ncarlv half of the state and began to 
harbour designs of ascending the throne. lie was paid back in his 
own coin and was killed in action, but his refractory attitude contri- 
buted to creating a disorderly atmosphere in the slate. When confusion 
and lawlessness had become the order of the day, a party of merchants 
was robbed of its goods and four hundred Persian and Khurasani 
horses while on its way from Delhi to Ahmadabad. The matter was 
reported to Mahmud Shah Bcgarha of Gujarat who thus got an 
opportunity of interfering in the affairs of the state. The Sultan wrote 
a letter to the Rao asking him either to surrender the horses and goods 
or prepare for an invasion. Jagmal, finding that the robbery had been 
committed within the limits of his state, returned everything with a 
suitable tribute. This undoubtcdlv undermined the prestige of the 
Rao.o ^ ' 

In 1523 Jagmal was succeeded by his son, Akhcraj I, who w'as 
such a renowned warrior as to get the epithet of Uratia Akhcraj— 'l he 
flying Akherajk Ilis military enterprises continued unabated towards 
the north-west; this is proved by the fact that he build the font of 
Lohiana in Jodhpur territory", lie fought at the battle of Khanua as 
an ally of Rana Sanga. We are told by the writer of Vashiilha 
Inscription that Akhcraj I was a mighty king in his dvnastv; this is 
expressed in the title — ‘Maharaj Shri\ He died in 153-3. 7 

J Ibid., 201; Tod, Anna It, Meu.ur , Chapter VIII. 

5 Ojha, Sirohi Rapja~ka-lttltai, 204-5. Ra/pvtana Gazetteer, Part 3A, 240 

G Ojha, Sirohi Rajtja-ku-llilutt, 203, Tod, Annals, Not. II. 348. 

7 Vmhbstha Inscription, V.S. I5S9; Badla temple InserijHion, V.S. 15S9, Dr, C. N*. 
Sliarma, Mctcar and the Mughal Emperors, 36. 



XII. THE CHAUHANS OF HARAOTI 


DEVA SINGH 

The region consisting of the two principalities of Bundi and Kota, 
which were formerly separate, is called Haraoti. Deva Singh, a chief 
of Bambavada (Mewar) who belonged to the Hada sept of the great 
Chaulian clan, captured this region from the Usara tribe of the Minas, 
and erected Bundi, the capital of the Hadas, in the heart of the Bandu 
valley in 1241. 1 He defeated Gajmal, Manohardas, Jaskaran and other 
enemies and conquered Khatpur, Patan and Karwar. He claimed 
victory over the Gonds from whom he wrested Genoli. He is also 
credited with having defeated a Turkish army at Laklieri. Being a 
devoted worshipper of Shakti, he constructed die temple of Gange- 
shwari along with a step-well in Umarthan. After extending his king- 
dom from Bambavada to the region on the left bank of the Chambal, 
he abdicated in favour of his son, Samar Singh, in 1243. 2 

SAMAR SINGH 

Deva Singh’s son, Samar Singh, was equally ambitious. He renewed 
the straggle with the Kotia sept of the Bhils and claimed victories over 
them. Their strongholds in and around Akalgarli and Mukandara pass 
were first completely destroyed and then converted into guard-houses 
of the Hadas. As Jaitra Singh, son of Samar Singh, had taken the 
leading part in suppressing the tribes, he was allowed to keep control 
over that region with Kota as its capital in 1274. He also measured 
swords with Goda, Panwar and the Med Rajputs, and captured 
Kaithun, Siswali, Barod, Railawan, Ramgarh, Mau and Sangod. Thus 
the Hada kingdom during his time extended over a large part of the 
present Bundi and Kota districts. 3 

Samar Singh also seems to have come into conflict with the Turks. 
About 1252-53 he successfully defended Bundi and Ranthambhor 
against Balban’s raid. But when Alauddin’s forces invaded the fort 
of Bambavada, he met his end in a heroic defence against the 
invaders. 4 

1 Nensi, Vol. I. 106; Tod, Annals, Vol. HI, 1465; Yamshablmkara, Vol, II, 1624-27. 

2 Nensi, Vol. I, 106; Tod, Annals , Vol. Ill, 1465-66; Vamshabhaskara, Vol. II, 
1621-27. 

3 Vamshabhaskara, Vol. III. 1678-81. 

4 Dr. M. L. Sharma, Kota Rajya-ka-Itilias, I. 62-03; Tod, Annals, Vol. Ill, 1478-/9; 
Majumdar, The Struggle for Empire, 121. 
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NAPUJI AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

Samar Singh was succeeded by Napuji. Napuji, like his father, 
brought Maheshdas Khichi and Ropal Solanlci under subjection, and 
wrested Palaitha and Toda respectively from them at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Tn lhs action against the Solankis, Jaitra 
Singh of Kota died. These victories enabled Napuji to extend the 
limits of his kingdom up to Patan in the south and Toda in the north. 
He probably met his end in one of his engagements against Alauddin 
Klialji in 1304.5 

After the death of Napuji, his son, Ilallu, ascended the throne, but 
his reign was short. The only remarkable achievement recorded about 
him is that he subdued the chief of Sisvali, when he tried to assume 
independence. He abdicated in favour of bis son and retired to live 
a peaceful life at Varanasi- 0 

Haifa's successor, Bir Singh, proved to be an incompetent ruler; so 
confusion and disorder were inevitable. Taking advantage of this state 
of affairs, Rana Lakha (1382-1420) of Mewar marched against Bir 
Singh. Bir was defeated and the fortresses of Mandalgarli and Bamba- 
vada were captured by the Rana, who also subjugated other Hada 
lands. In 1432 Sultan Ahmad Shah of Gujarat extracted tribute from 
Bundi and Kota. Three times (in 1449, 1453 and 1459) Mahmud 
Khalji of Mandu led his army against Bundi. In its last defence, Bir 
Singh, the ruler of Bundi, lost his life. The Sultan carried off two of 
his sons, Samar Singh and Amar Singh, to Mandu and converted them 
to the Muslim faith. They were given the names of Samarkand! *and 
Umarkamli J Unfortunately the weak successors of the energetic early 
rulers had not the courage or the ability to save the kingdom from 
the aggressions of its external enemies. 

■ After the death of Jaitra Singh, referred to above, Surjan and • 
Dhirdch occupied the throne 'of Kota. Their reigns also were not 
marked by any event of importance except the construction of twelve 
lakes in the vicinity of the town. But during the days of aggression 
and disorder, they remained loval to the dynasty of Bundi, 0 

Bando, the next ntlcr of Bundi, devoted himself energetically to 
the suppression of disorder. He 'distributed grain freely in the faminp 
stricken areas. But finding his position weak, his two apostate brothers 

5 Vunvshabluukara, Vol. Ill, I7J4, 1727, 1787; Dr. M. I- Shattiu, Kota liajtjit-ko' 
Jtiluis, Vol. I, 63-65. 

6 Bsjntfl-fcf'TtHccrriUi. 

7 Dr. M. L. Shantta, Kota na/ija-ka-llJuu, Vol. J, 03 

8 To«l, Annals, Vol. II, 506; Vannhabhask am, Vol. Ill, 1708. 
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attacked his kingdom. As a result Bando was driven back with heavy 
losses to the hills of Matunda, where he died in 1503. 9 

RAO NARAIN 

The military record of Rao Narain, son of Bando, is one of triumph. 
In order to centralize the authority of the state, he embarked upon 
the policy of suppressing those nobies who had made themselves inde- 
pendent. This he succeeded in accomplishing with the faithful services 
of some of the Hada chiefs. He frustrated an attempt on the part of 
the Sultan of Malwa to take possession of Haraoti by having Daud, 
son of Samarkandi, murdered. Pie also fought against the Sultan of 
Malwa in alliance with Rana Raimal of Chitor. His relations with 
Mewar were further strengthened when the Rana married his niece 
to him. He also joined the Rajput confederacy under the leadership 
of Rana Sanga against Babur at Khanua in 1527. The courageous Rao, 
who had done so much for his state, was assassinated about 1529 due 
to a conspiracy organised by a baronial clique, headed by the fief- 
holder of Khatkado, when he and his brother, Narbad, were engaged 
in a hunting excursion.! 0 Up to this time the dynasty of the Hadas 
seems to have acknowledged the political preeminence of Mewar, and 
the state of Kota was in subordination to Bundi Raj. 11 


9 Rajasthan District Gazetteers, Bundi, 36. 

10 Vamshabhaskara , Vol. Ill, 2029, 2065; Vamsha I'rakash, 51. 

11 Nensi, Vol. I, 109. 



XIII. THE KACHHWAHAS OF DHUNDHAR 


OHIO IN OF THE KACHHWAHAS 

Tiic oricin of the Kachhwahas of Dhundhar, who ruled over the 
principality of Jaipur, including Sheknwati, has been a subject of acute 
controversy. The prevalent legend traces back their lineage to Kush, 
the second son of Rama, who ruled at Ayodhva. 1 2 On the other hand, 
most modem scholars hold that the dynasty of these rulers was named 
after the region which was originally occupied by a tribe, known as 
Kacchapakas. As this tribe was subdued by them, they naturally took 
the title of Kacchapaha > Kacchapaghata and Kacchapahana . In com- 
mon speech they were called Kachhwahas. 2 Some writers link up the 
Kachhwahas with Kacchapavahini, the family deity of this sept, 3 * 
while others are inclined to believe that the rulers of this dynasty 
traced their origin to Kurma, the father of Vatsavagha. We do not 
know in what exact relation Kurma stood to the founder of this 
dynasty, but we leam from some epigraphs'* that he was an outstand- 
ing monarch owing whom several rulers of this house have been 
called Kurmavamsht, a title which corresponds to Kacchwaha. 

Whatever might have been the origin of the dynasty, it appears 
that the early ancestors of Kachhwahas migrated from eastern India 
to Rohtas on the Sone river, and from there after several generations. 
Raja Nal migrated westward across the Jumna. His followers ruled 
over the territories of Gwalior, Dubkunda and Narwar as subordinate 
chiefs of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. But when the power of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas disintegrated, the Kachhwahas became independent. 5 

DULLAH R A I AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

While branches of the Kachlnvaha dynasty were ruling at Gwalior, 
Dubkunda and Narwar, Dullah Rai, a scion of the Nanvar branch, 
defeated the Badgujara and took possession of the fortress of Dosa. 
He then reduced the Mina chief of Mnneh and built the fort of 
Ramgarh. Later on he compelled other Minas to submit to him and 
to surrender Khoha, Jhotwada and Gaitor. Thus after years of war- 
fare Dullah Rai is said to have subdued many petty chiefs, both 

1 Rajpulana Gazetteer, Vol. II, 135. 

2 Bengal Asiatic Report, 1913, 21. 

3 El, Vol. II, 28. 

•1 Sanganer InscrifTtlon, V.S. 1658; fleciiw* T< tuple Inscription, VS. 1681; Lili 
Inscription, VS. 1803, 1814; Cahalot, Jaipur and Altiar Rnjt/a-ka-ftilun, 53-53. 

5 Sasabohu Temple Inscription, Cwalior, VS. 1150, I A, XV, 33-48. 
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Rajputs and Minas, and to have founded the small state of Dhundhar. 
When returning on one occasion from visiting the shrine of Jamway a 
Mata, his passage through that region was opposed by the Minas, 
who had temporarily acknowledged his supremacy. He gave them 
battle but was killed after slaying a vast number of his foes. 6 

His son, Kakildeva, gathered a powerful army and resumed the 
struggle against the Minas. He captured the fort of Amber about 
1037 from Bhatto, the leader of the Soosawat Minas, and made it his 
headquarters. He also subdued the Yadavas and added Med and 
Bairat to his territory. 7 

Janaddeva emulated the exploits of his grandfather, Kakildeva, 
by defeating the Minas again. The next ruler, Panjandeva, seems to 
have come into conflict with the Chandels and wrested Mahoba 
from them. He was one of those who enabled Prithviraja Chauhan to 
carry off Samyogita, the princess of Kanauj. But he met his end in 
the battle of Tarain while fighting against the Ghurids. 8 

Punjandeva was succeeded from about 1070 to 1389 by a series of 
rulers — Malsi, Bijaldeva, Ramdeva, Killian, Kuntal, Jansi, Udaikaran, 
Narsingli and others — who were not wanting in warlike qualities. 
Malsi, for example, gained a victory at Rutrali over the ruler of 
Mandu. Others also increased their resources by raids against the 
Minas, Chauhans and Yadavas, and became independent masters of 
Dhundhar. They were followed by Udaikaran and Chandrasen, who 
defeated the Qaim-klianis sometime between 1439 and 1467 and 
brought the- productive area of Shekhawati within their territory. 
These rulers, in order to consolidate the newly acquired regions, 
seem to have assigned appanages to their younger sons who were 
styled as ‘Narukas’, ‘Patalas’, ‘Pithavats’, ‘Shekhawats’, 'Nath a vats’, 
etc., after the names of their progenitors. 9 

Chandrasen was succeeded by his son, Prithviraja (1503-27), who 
was a devoted follower of Krishnadas, a Ramanuja of Galta. His 
wife, Balabai, was also a great devotee. As a feudatory of Rana 
Sanga, he fought against Babur and helped in removing the wounded 
Rana from the battle-field. He reorganized the Kachhwaha nobility 
in twelve chambers, styled as the barn kotri. In course of time the 
descendants of this hereditary aristocracy were elevated to high 
positions, both in the state and outside it. The separation of the 
branch of Jobner, for example, led to the establishment of several 
baronial fiefs belonging to the Khangarot branch of the Kachhwahas. 

6 Tod, Annals, 282. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 284; Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 584. 

9 Tod, Annals, 285; Haminian Sharma: Ntilhacnton-!;u-Uihas, 25-35. 



XIV. THE YADAVAS OF KAIIAUL1 


VIJAYAI’ALA AND II IS SUCCESSORS 

Like tiie Bhatis of Jaisalmer, the chiefs of Karauh also belonged to 
the Yadava clan of Rajputs. This Yadava dynasty of Karauli began 
with Vijayapala. He migrated from Mathura and settled in the hilly 
legion of eastern Rajasthan, where he laid the foundation of the fort 
and the capital of Vijayamandirgarh in 1040. This fort was later on 
Known as Bayana. The Khjata writers refer to his conflict with the 
Turkish invaders from Ghazni. In contemporary records he is called 
Poramabhatlarako, which establishes his political preeminence in 
this line. He may have lived till 1093. The fort of Bayana, as we shall 
see, was captured by the Ghurid invaders. 1 

Tawanpala (1093-1159), son of Vijayapala, was a powerful king of 
this dynasty. In the course of a long reign of sixtv-six years he did 
much to increase the power of his kingdom by constructing' the fort 
of Tawaugarh (the Thankar of Persian histories), fifteen miles from 
Bayana, and by making fresh conquests. He extended his kingdom 
bv bringing within it the major parts of Dang, Ahvar, Bharatpnr, 
Dholpur, Gudgaon, Mathura, Agra and Gwalior. Ilis political 
sovereignty over the wide expanse of territory is further established 
by his title of Paramabhaltaruka' Maharajadhiraja Varamcstcara.- 

The two succeeding rulers, who followed Tawanpala, could not 
maintain their hold over their patrimony, partly due to the conflicts 
within the family and partly owing to the growing power of their 
feudatories. They also failed in opposing Mu'izzudtlin Ghuri, who 
took possession of Bayana and Tawaugarh (or Thankar) in 1190. 
From 119G to 1327 the chronology of this line is uncertain. It seems 
that this period was marked by disorder and that the fortunes of the 
dynasty had declined for a time. 1 2 3 

HA) A A R) UN VAX. A AND 11 IS SUCCESSORS 

Raja Arjunpala (1327-01), son of Gokuldcva, was one of the 
greatest kings of this dynasty. By defeating Miyan Mahkhan of 
Mandrayal, who was unpopular in the region, he again got a foot- 
hold in his home territory. He further established his authority over 
his kingdom by suppressing the Minas and the Panwar Rajputs. He 

1 JdJwitmcr Khijat ; Archaeological Survey of Imho, Yot. 20, 38, Karauli Gazetteer, 2. 

2 Archaeological Survey of India, VoL 20, 3. 

3 Chronology of Intlla, 170. 
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is also credited with having founded the town of Kalyanpur (Karauli) 
in 1348, and making it beautiful with mansions, lakes, gardens and 
temples. 4 

Arjunpala’s successors were more or less insignificant. They 
became- involved in family feuds and this made them too weak to 
face the onslaught of their enemies. Doling the reign of Prithvipala, 
the Afghans captured Tawangarh (Thankar) in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century. Though he repulsed the attack of the ruler of 
Gwalior, he failed to suppress the Minas who had grown formidable. 5 
Maharaja Chandrapal (fifteenth in the line) was a religious-minded 
ruler; he could not withstand the attack of Mahmud Khalji of Malwa, 
who penetrated into his kingdom and stormed his capital in 1454. 
The victorious Sultan retired to his capital after handing over Karauli 
to his son, Fidvi Khan. After being ousted from Bayana, Chandra- 
pala led the retired life of a devotee at Untagarh. It seems that he 
and his successors retained their authority over a narrow strip of land 
around the place of their refuge till one of his successors, Gopaldas, 
got back a portion of his territory during Akbar’s time. 6 



4 Elliot, Vol. V, 98; Gahalot, History of Rajput ana. 601-2. 

5 History of Rajpntana, 602-3. 

0 Akbarmma, III, 157, 434, 598; Mn-i-Akbmi, Vol. I, 564, 593. 
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XV. THE TANWARS OF DIIOLPUR 

The early history or Diiouun is lost in darkness. According to 
local tradition, Dholpur derives its name from Raja Dholun Deva 
Tanwar (an offshoot of the family reigning at Delhi), who established 
his kingdom between the Chambal and Banganga rivers about 1005. 
He made Belpur on the Chambul the capital of his state, 10 miles 
south-west of the present town of Dholpur. lie also seems to have 
built in the ravines of the Chambal a fort, the ruins of which can vet 
be seen. 1 

It is likely that the narrow strip of territory, which constituted 
this state, was a part of the kingdom of Kanauj, which under the 
Rathors extended westward towards the open country along the 
Chambal. For a while the Yadavas of Karauli also occupied some 
parts of this state as is proved by the fact that they built a fort at 
Dholpur in 1120, 2 

Before the Ghurid invasion a major part of the state was under 
Gwalior. Mu'izzuddin Ghuri overthrew the kingdom of Kanauj in 
1194 and the forts of Bayana and Gwalior along with their territories 
came under the command of his generals in 1196. From this time 
onward the Tanwars tried to capture the Gwalior fort and the land 
round it; and there was a constant struggle during which the country 
beyond the Chambal was conquered and lost. 3 

In order to reduce Gwalior, Sikandar Lodi sent a force in 1502 
under Alam Khan Mcwati, Khan-i Klmnan Luhani and Khawas Khan 
to occupy Dholpur, which was a dependency' of Gwalior. Raja 
Vinayahdevn, the ruler of Dholpur, resisted with all his might and 
caused a serious loss of men and material among the invaders. When 
the news of these reverses reached Sikandar, lie lost no time in 
reaching the place of action. But as soon as it was known that the 
Sultan had arrived, Vinayakdeva retreated to Gwalior, leaving a 
hantffui of soldiers in the Dholpur fort. Before the overwhelming 
strength of the invaders the Rajputs could not hold the fort for long, 
and it came into Sikandar s hands in 1504. 

Flushed with this victory, the Sultan's men laid waste the whole 
country, seized much booty, indulged in plunder and destroyed the 
temples. The fort was then put in charge of Adam Lodi. When 

1 Jiii(pulafui Gazetteer, Vol. I, 2-16-47. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, 348. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, 246-17. 
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the Sultan was returning to Agra via Dholpur after his Gwalior cam- 
paign. he gave back Dholpur to Vinayakdeva. But when a campaign 
against Gwalior was again organized in 1505, the Raja was replaced 
by Qamruddin and the fort was properly garrisoned. The Tanwar 
chiefs of Dholpur, it seems, gradually sank to the position of mere 
zamindars and finally succumbed to Babur after holding out for a 
short time. Under Akbar Dholpur belonged to the subah of Agra. 4 


4 Tarikh-i Daudi by Abdullah (Allahabad University Ms.), 6S; Mnasir-i Rahimi, 
Persian Text I 403; Tabarjat-i Akbari, Persian Text, I. 324; Tarikh-i Khan-i lahani 
(India Office Library Ms.), 101; A. B. Pandey, The First Afghan Empire in India , 

132-35. 
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their part, laid waste t heir ow n country, took refuge in the hilly fast- 
ness of Jahara and forccd -the imperial army to retreat. In order to 
reduce them to n licdioncc, S aivyid Mubarak Shah marched against 
Jallu and Kaddu, Jlic- grandsons' of Bahadur Nahir, in 1423. They, 
receiving assistance from .other Mewatis, laid waste their own terri- 
tories and retreated to Indor, a place of refuge in the Tijara hills. The 
imperial army laid siege to Indor and captured it. Flushed with this 
success, it advanced and captured Alsvar. In the campaign of 1427 
Kaddu \vas put to death, hut Jallu continued his stubborn resistance. 
A year later Mubarak again marched against Mewat, carrying fire and 
sword throu ghout, the land, and -compelled the Mewatis to come to. 
rermSjSL, 

~ 'Tnl431j mai amance 'ueceeded to the imperial throne. In order 
to make hr\ n P°' ve ^. a Sng against his neighbours, he led his army 
against Ah) 1 , wbt *! ien ewati, who held the country Trom Mahrauli 
to Ladhu £, cr dynasties i^j Ahmad offered a stubborn resistance, but 
was overp^ wr ^ s ‘ lul, who r«,l..«cd obedience and 

forced h i4r ^ est mention., fide, Mubarak Khan, as his representative to 
the reference t9as deprived of seven parganas, but was allowed 

to r<*' ar ) an d fest of his land as a tributary. But when Ahmad Khan 
t power, .he cause of Husain Shah of Jaunpur in 1463, Bahlul 
back the gr/iim and induced him to submit after immense losses. 7 
forces were Sikatidar Lodi’s reign, though Alam Khan Mcwati held the 
their Con of a respected noble at the Delhi court, Mewat was not 
bctyiudcd in the kingdom of Delhi. In the period of confusion following 
Ball- rebellions of Ibrahim Lodi’s officers and the emergence of the new 
thrower of the Muglials, Hasan Khan Mewati, following the example 
orjf his forefathers, declared his independence. He joined hands with 
hat ana Sanga against Babi r and fell fighting in the battle of Khanua. 
toJabur advanced from Futhpur Sikri, occupied the important outposts 
jf Mewat and gave a pargana to Nahir Khan, son of Hasan Mewati, 
f who swore fealty to him. Thus the Khanzadas as a political force ceased 
it to exist. Unlike Bahadur Nahir and Hasan Mewati, they never appeared 
\~'as file powerful opponents or aTfics ol flic "Mughal empire. Their power- 
ful forts of Tijara and Alwar were controlled bv the Mughal governors 
or fort-commandants. Of course, the Khanzadas retained their local 
importance, which did not quite disappear till the present century A 

6 Briggs. Ferithla, Vol. I, 518, 531; Elliot. VoJ. IV, 01. ' 

7 Yadgai, ToriU)-i SafaUn-l Ajaghinn, 10 (Bill. lrxl. P.T.); Nizarmnltlm, To bo’foi-l 
Akbari, I, 302-8 (Bib. Ind. P.T.). A Mill Baqi, Va’aH r-t Raldml, I. 41 MO, Ni*amatullah ; 
Tarlkh-l Khan-i Jahanf, 81; Fandoj. The Firtl Afghan Empire in India, 07, 78. 

8 liabunuimti (Beveridge), Vol. If, 571, Nizami nidi n, Tahaqnt, Vol. If, 38, Briggs, 
FerUhla, Vol. I, 566; Elliot, Vol. V, 36. 37, 07, Rajpulana Gazetteer*, Vol. Iff, 172-71; 
G. N*. Sharma, Jfeirar and the Mughal Emperor %, 37. 
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set out against him, and after suppressing the revolt, resumed his 
march to Delhi. On his way he fell ill and, though treated by the 
best physicians, succumbed to his illness in Shaban 806/February- 
March 1404.12 { 

The above theory of abdication has been challenged by non- 
official historians, like, Sikandar, Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Ali 
Muhammad Khan, who maintain that Tatar Khan, being disappoint- 
ed by his fathers indifference towards his ambitions and being 
advised by ill-intentioned friends, imprisoned his father, Zafar Khan, 
by a sudden coup d’etat and proclaimed himself king at Asawal. 
Thereafter he appointed his father’s brother, Shams Khan Dandani, 
as his ioakil-i mamalik and marched towards Delhi, as stated earlier. 
Meanwhile Zafar Khan made overtures to his younger brother. 
Shams Khan Dandani, and appealed to him to secure his release 
from his ignoble situation. Shams Khan, therefore, administered 
poison in a cup of wine to his nephew and thus brought about his 
.death. 13 

It may be argued that Sikandar, Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Ali 
Muhammad compiled their chronicles during the Mughal period and 
were likely to be prejudiced against the founder of the sultanat of 
Gujarat. This charge, however, cannot be valid in tire case of Yahya 
Sirhindi, who categorically states that in 806/1404, Tatar Khan, 
having treacherously confined his father, adopted the title of Nasir- 
uddin Muhammad Shah, collected a large army and was leading it 
against Delhi; but while he was on his way. Shams Khan adminis- 
tered poison to him and he died owing to it on the same day. 14 
Yahya compiled his chronicle earlier than Abdul Husain and was at 
liberty to call a spade a spade. 

An argument may be advanced that Abdul Husain wrote his 
chronicle while in Gujarat and Yahya compiled his history at a 
place far removed from the scene of action and as such was not in a 
position to know the truth. This argument is not, however, valid 
against Abdul Karim, who not only wrote his general history in 
Gujarat but also dedicated it to Mahmud Begarha on its completion 
in 905/1499-1500. He records both versions about the death of 
Muhammad; Shah, but unequivocally • selects the poison version as 
the asha-i riicayat or the most veracious report. 15 

But whatever .may have been the cause of Muhammad Shah s 

12 Abdul Husain, IF. 25b-26a. 

13 Sikandar, 21-23; Nizaniuddin.' Tabuijiit-i ■ Akbari, 111, Calcutta, 1935, 92; 
Ferishta, II, 356-57; . Ali •Muhammad, Mir’ut-i Ahmadi , I, Baroda, 1928, -13-44. 

14 Yahya, 172. 

15 Abdul Karim, S0G. 
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death, Zafar Khan lamented the loss of his son. Released from 
imprisonment, he proceeded post-haste to Patan, where Muhammad 
Shah was buried amidst universal mourning. Thereafter Shams Khan 
was sent back to Nagaur, and Zafar Khan carried on the administra- 
tion as before. He refrained from assuming the insignia of royalty 
till 810/1407-08, when at the request of his nobles he proclaimed his 
independence as ‘Muzaffar Shah’ at Birpur on his way to Malwa, 
where he was proceeding to avenge the death of his friend, Dilawar 
Ghuri, who had been poisoned by his son, Alp Khan. *8 

After assuming the insignia of royalty at Birpur, Zafar Khan 
resumed his march to Malwa, which was both weak and distraught 
after the death of Dilawar Khan. The latter’s young and inexperienc- 
ed son, Sultan Hushang (Alp Khan), came out of Dhar to meet his 
old and veteran adversary in battle hut was beaten in the very first 
encounter and taken prisoner by Muzaffar. With Hushang as his 
prisoner, Muzaffar moved to the north as he had come to know that 
Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur had launched a full-scale invasion 
on the nominal emperor, Mahmud Shah Tughluq, and after reducing 
Kanauj and investing Sambhal, had finally laid siege to Delhi. As 
soon as the Sharqi Sultan came to know about the movements of 
Muzaffar, he gave up his offensive campaign, and cutting short his 
siege, returned to Jaunpur in order to guard his own frontiers against 
the Sultan of Gujarat. Since his object had been attained, Muzaffar 
gave up the projected distant and risky'- campaign, and returned to 
his capital with Hushang as his captive, leasing Malwa in charge of 
his brother, Khan-i Azam Nusrat Khan. 17 

Nusrat Khan was not welcomed as a ruler in Malwa; within a 
year the nobles rose against him, selected Musa Khan from amongst 
themselves as their leader, and recovered Mandu in Rajah 811/ 
November-December 1408.1 8 When Hushang came to know about 
this revolution, he appealed to Muzaffar and offered to hold Malwa 
for the Sultan of Gujarat, provided he was released from prison. 
Muzaffar, who had by now realized that it was difficult to govern 
MaUva directly, agreed to the proposal and sent him to Mandu 
under the escort ol Prince Ahmad, son of "late Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. Ahmad reinstated Hushang and returned to Gujarat. 10 

As soon as Muzaffar was free from the Malwa problem in 812/ 
1409, his attention was drawn to the revolt of the Rajputs of Kantha- 
kot, which is situated in Vagad to the east of Cuteh. The aged 

16 Abdul Husain, 290-96; Alxlul Karim, 810. 

17 Abdul Husain, f, 30a; Alxlul Karim, jear 810, Yah) a, 170. 

18 Shihab-i Halim, .Wmir-i Mahmud Shnhl, Bodleian Library, Xo. 270, f. 35a. 

19 Abdul Husain, f. 30b; Abdul Karim, jear 811. 
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Sultan sent a large force under the command of Khudawand Khan, 
who succeeded in suppressing the- revolt and returned triumphant to 
the capital. 20 This was the last campaign of the reign of Muzaffar. 

TIi ere is some discrepancy among historians about the date and 
cause of Muzaffars death. Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad 
tell us that at the- end of Safar 813/June-July 1410, Muzaffar was 
compelled to take a cup of poison administered to him bv his grand- 
son, Ahmad, who afterwards ascended the throne of Gujarat on 
14 Ramazan 810/10 January 141 1.21 Entirely at variance with this 
is the version given by Nizamuddin and Abu! Baqi Nahavandi. They 
inform us that about the- middle of 813/October-November 1410, 
Muzaffar fell seriously ill, and realizing that his end was near, abdi- 
cated in favour of his grandson, Ahmad Khan, who was raised to the 
throne. Though Muzaffar lingered on till his death in Safar 814/ 
May-June 1411, the Kluitba was read and coins were struck in tire 
name of Ahmad Shah.22 Ferishta supports the abdication theory and 
states that Muzaffar fell ill at the end of Safar 814/May-June 1411 
but passed away on 8 Rabi II 814/30 July 1411.23 Abdul Husain and 
Abdul Karim, both near-contemporary historians, refer neither to 
the poisoning of Muzaffar nor to his abdication in favour of his 
grandson. They simply state that Muzaffar died a natural death in 
814/1411 and was succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad. 2 -* 

It will be noticed that the natural death theory of Abdul Husain 
and Abdul Karim is not irreconcilable with the- abdication theory of 
Nizamuddin, Ferishta and Nahavandi, but it is certainly in conflict 
with the poison theory of Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad. 
It may be argued that Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim were the 
proteges of Mahmud Begarha, the grandson of Ahmad Shah, and as 
such could not be expected to have enjoyed complete freedom of 
expression. This charge of expediency cannot, however, be brought 
against Shihab-i Hakim, who refers to the death of Muzaffar, but 
does not throw even a hint to show that he was poisoned by his 
grandson. 25 It may be noted that Shihab-i Hakim was the official 
historian of the sultanat of Malwa and his work was inspired bv 
Mahmud Khalji I (839-73/1436-69), who was an inveterate enemy 

20 Sikandar, 26-27; Nizamuddin, III, 94. 

21 Sikandar, 27-30; Mahmud Bukhari, Tarikh-i Salatin-i Gujarat, ed. S.A.I. 
Tirmizi, Aligarh, 1964, 15; Ali Muhammad, I, 45. 

' 22 Nizamuddin, III, 95; Abdul Baqi Nahavandi, Ma’asir-i-Rahimi, II, Calcutta, 

1925, 134. 

23 Ferishta, H, 358. 

24 Abdul Husain, ff. 32a-32b; Abdul Karim, year 814, 

25 Shihab-i Hakim, f. 37a, 
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of the House of Muzaffar. Shihab-i Hakim would, therefore, have 
been only too ready to credit and record any rumour which reflected 
adversely on the character of the enemies of his patron. The con- 
temporary official as well as non-official chroniclers of the sultanat of 
Gujarat are, thus, unanimous in maintaining that Muzaffar died a 
natural death. 

It is significant to note that the poison theory appeared imme- 
diately after the downfall of the sultanat of Gujarat and the 
annexation of the province to the Mughal empire by Akbar. It was 
first propounded by Sikandar and Mahmud, and thereafter found an 
echo in the work of the eighteenth century chronicler, Ali Muham- 
mad. It may be noted in this connection that these chroniclers record 
the poison episode centuries after the death of MuzafFar, and they 
neither disclose the source of their information nor name their 
authorities. It, therefore, seems obvious that they based their theory 
on oral tradition. A number of questions arc naturally posed at this 
stage. Was the oral tradition so strong and popular as to survive 
down the centuries? If it was so strong, why did it not reach the 
other contemporaries of Sikandar and Mahmud? Nizamuddin, Abdul 
Baqi and Ferishta do record the death of Muzaffar but none of them 
even hint at the poison episode. It may, indeed, be argued that 
Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali Muhammad wrote their chronicles in 
Gujarat, and as such were in a better position to acquaint themselves 
with the local tradition than those who wrote their histories at distant 
places. This mav be true of Abdul Baqi and Ferishta but certainly 
not of Nizamuddin, who was bakfahi of Gujarat from 991/1583-84 
to 996/1587-8S and as such had even' opportunity of discovering 
the so-callecl popular poison episode. He also enjoyed absolute free- 
dom to record what he considered to be true. 

Moreover the absolute dependence of Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali 
Muhammad on ‘hearsay’ makes them slip into a very serious pitfall. 
They place the death of Muzaffar at the end of Safar 813/June-July 
1410 and the enthronement of Ahmad in the middle of Ramazan 
813/Deecmber 1410-January 1411. They thus mi consciously leave a 
fairly long intcn’al of more than six months between the death of 
Muzaffar and the accession of Ahmad. Now the question naturally 
arises: What happened during this long interval? Did the throne of 
Gujarat remain unoccupied from Safar to Ramazan 813/JuIv 1410 to 
January 1411? If Ahmad was so impatient for the throne, why did lie 
wait so long to assume the reins of government after forcing his 
grandfather to take a cup of poison? Sikandar and Mahmud have no 
reply to give. They are silent and their silence knocks the bottom out 
of their poison theory. In view of the facts stated above it would 
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not be wrong to conclude that Muzaffar died a natural death in 
814/1411 and v/as succeeded by his grandson, Ahmad, who assumed 
the title of Shihabuddin Ahmad Shah. 

AIIMAD SHAII 

The succession of Ahmad Shall to the throne was contested by 
his uncle, Maudud Sultani alias Firuz Khan, who held the iqta of 
Baroda. In this rebellion Firuz was supported not only by his 
brothers, like Shaikh Malik Sultani alias Ilaibat Khan, Sher Khan 
and Sa'adat Klian, but also by disaffected Hindu nobles, like Jiwan- 
das Khattri and Priyagdas. The rebels collected a large army and 
assembled at Broach, where they waited for help from Hushang of 
Malwa, who wanted to exploit the situation in exactly the same 
manner as Muzaffar had done at the beginning of his reign. When 
Ahmad Shah came to know about this, he marched to Broach and 
pitched his tents on the bank of Narbada on 1 Shawwal 815/ 
4 January 1413. He sent conciliatory letters to the rebels, who were 
by now divided among themselves. Their troops had begun to desert 
to the Sultan and dissensions among them had broken up the league. 
Firuz Khan, Haibat Khan, Sher Khan and Sa'adat Khan threw them- 
selves on the clemency of the Sultan, who allowed them to retire to 
their respective iqlas. Firuz was given the iqta of Navsari in place of 
Baroda, which he had formerly held. In the meantime Hushang, 
who had marched to the border of Gujarat, retreated when he learnt 
that the rebellion had "been extinguished. 26 

Immediately after putting down the rebellion, Ahmad felt the 
necessity of transferring his capital from Patan to a central place. He 
selected a spot near Asawal on the bank of the Sabarmati, laid the 
foundation of the new' metropolis in 815/1413, and called it 
Alnnadabad after his own name. There is some difference among 
historians as regards the date of the foundation of Alnnadabad. 
Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim, supported by Ferishta, place the 
foundation of Alnnadabad in 815/1413, but Sikandar, Mahmud, 
Nizamuddin and Ali Muhammad maintain that Ahmad Shah found- 
ed the city on 3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411. 27 It may be noted in 
this connection that Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim compiled their 
chronicles more than a hundred years before Sikandar, Mahmud, 
Nizamuddin and Ali Muhammad. 26 Moreover, they had access to 


26 Abdul Husain, ff. 33b-34b; Ferishta, H, 358-59; Nizamuddin, III, 95-97. 

27 Abdul Husain, 34b; Abdul Karim, year 815; Ferishta, II, 360. 

28 Sikandar, 31-34; Mahmud, 18; Nizamuddin, HI, 98; Ali Muhammad, Khatimn-i 
Mir'at-i Ahmad i (Calcutta, 1930), 2. 
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the state archives, which was not possible for the later chroniclers, 
who wrote after the downfall of the sultanat. On historical grounds, 
therefore, the statement of Abdul Husain and Abdul Karim must be 
preferred to that of later historians. 

It is significant to note in this connection that Sikandar, Mahmud 
and Ali Muhammad place the coronation of Ahmad on 13-14 Rama- 
zan 813/9-10 January 1411, and the foundation of Ahmadabad on 
3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, as stated earlier. It is difficult to 
believe that hardly forty-eight days after his accession to the throne 
Ahmad could have consolidated his position so well as to think of 
founding a city, which he proposed to make his capital. It may also 
be noted that immediately after his accession Ahmad was confronted 
by a formidable rebellion headed by his four uncles, who resented 
tneir nephew’s elevation to the throne. In fact Ahmad was too much 
occupied with the suppression of the revolt to think of founding a 
city hardly forty eight days after his accession. This hypothesis gains 
further support when wc find that Sikandar, Mahmud and Ali 
Muhammad place the foundation of the city of Ahmadabad on 
3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, but defer the- foundation of the first 
mosque of the metropolis to 815/1413.2*) Contemporary epfgraphical 
evidence tells ns that the foundation of the first mosque of the reign 
of Ahmad Shah was laid on 1 Rajah 815/7 October 1412." 30 It will ho 
observed that there is (according to these authors) . an interval of 
more than one and a half years between the foundation of the metro- 
polis and its first mosque. It is difficult to believe that Ahmad Shah, 
a zealous Muslim as he was, should have laid the foundation of his 
metropolis on 3 Ziqad 813/27 February 1411, and deferred the 
foundation of its first mosque till 1 Rajah 815/7 October 1412. It is 
probable that the foundation of tlic metropolis was simultaneous 
with the foundation of its first mosque. 

Hardly had Ahmad Shah laid the foundation of the new capital 
when lie was called upon to deal with another insurrection led by 
Firuz Khan, Ilaibat Khan and Malik Badr-i Ala. This revolt was 
supported by some Rajput chiefs, prominent among whom was Rao 
Ranmal, the Raja of Iaar. Ahmad Shah marched against them and 
encamped near Modasa. He offered conciliation as before, but 
getting no response stormed the fortress of Modasa. Most of the 
rebels, including Badr-i Ala, fell fighting. The news of the fall of 
Modasa unnerved Ranmal, who parted company with Firuz. The 
latter fled to his uncle. Shams Khan Dnndani, at Nagaur, leaving 


29 Sikandar, 37; Mahmud, 23; All Muhammad, Khatimah, 2-1. 

30 M. A. Chajhta!, Mtitfftn Monument* of Abntedabad, Poona, 19-12, 41. 
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behind his treasures which were seized by Ranmal, who surrendered 
them to Ahmad as a token of his submission .31 

Ihc suppression of the revolt of Badr-i Ala did not mean the end 
of all troubles. Ahmad had now to face a fresh revolt of disgruntled 
nobles led by Shah Malik, who was in league with Ilushang of 
Malwa and kanha Satarsal, the Raja of Mandal. Hushang marched 
from his capital and pitched his tents on the frontier of Gujarat. 
When Ahmad Shah came to know of this development, he too 
marched to Champaner, and encamping there, sent his noble Imadul 
Mulk against his adversary. Confronted bv Imad, Hushang retreated 
into his own territory under the pretext that he considered it below 
his dignity to fight a slave of Ahmad. As a result, Kanha Satarsal was 
frightened into abjuring his alliance with Hushang. Ahmad then 
despatched prince Latif Khan against the insurgents, who were 
compelled to disperse. Shah Malik took refuge with Rao AJelaga, the 
Raja of Girnar in Saurashtra. 32 

For harbouring the rebel fugitives, Rao Melaga (according to 
Gangadhara) incurred the hostility of Ahmad. 33 Abdul Husain, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that Ahmad was attracted bv the lure of the 
conquest of the impregnable fortress of Girnar, which he attacked in 
816/1414. Melaga opposed Ahmad but was defeated and forced to 
seek refuge in the fortress of Girnar. Thereupon Ahmad invested the 
fortress, and as the siege was prolonged, Melaga made overtures for 
peace. He offered to acknowledge- the overlordship of the Sultau and 
to pay tribute. Ahmad accepted the proposal and, leaving Saiyyid 
Abul Kliair and Saiyyid Qasim Khan to collect the salami , returned 
to Ahmadabad. 34 

Soon after his return to Alnnadabad, Ahmad marched to Sidhpur, 
which was one of the most ancient pilgrim centres in north Gujarat. 
It was studded with beautiful temples, some of which were laid low. 
In the same year he introduced the jiztja and entrusted its adminis- 
tration to Malik Tuhfah, entitled Tajul Mulk, with instructions to put 
down all turbulent elements and to realize' the iniquitous tax with a 
strong hand. 35 Malik Tulifa, therefore, suppressed some of the 

31 Abdul Husain, 11. 36a-36b; Sikandar, 38-40; Xizamuddin III, 98-100; Ferishta, 

II, 300-61. 

32 Abdul Husain, IF. 37a-37b; Abdul Karim, year 816; Sikandar, 40-41; Xizamuddin 

III, 100-1; Ferishta, II, 362. 

33 Gangadhara, yiandalikanrjm Carita, ed. II. D. Velankar, Bhartiija \idija, XV, 
1953, 371, XV, 1954, Saiga II, Sluka; 88. 

34 Sikandar; 43-44; Xizamuddin, HI, 102; Ferishta, II, 362. 

35 The jiztja levied from the chiefs by the central authority should not be con- 
fused with the shnri'fit jizijn, which is a personal fax levied on non-Muslim inhabitants 
directly — Eorron. 
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Rajput chieftains and collected both jizija and salami from them.*' 50 
It is significant to note in this connection that this iniquitous tax was 
unknown to Gujarat for nearly a century and quarter of Muslim rule. 

While he was busy demolishing temples at Sidhpur, Ahmad was 
called upon to deal with the invasion of Nan durbar by Nasir of Asir. 
Nasir, who had proclaimed his independence after the death of his 
father in 801/1399, first conquered Lalang, Songir and Dilkot. 57 
After that he captured by stratagem the liill fortress of Asirg.irh 
from the pastoral chieftain, Asa Ahir, from whom it has taken its 
name. Raja Nasir founded a new cit\ at the instance of Shaikh 
Zainuddin, the spiritual guide of the dv nasty, who had come from 
Daulatabad to visit him, and as desired hv the Shaikh, he named it 
Burhanpur after Shaikh Burhanuddin, a khalifa of Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Auliva, who is buried in the hills above Daulatabad. On the 
eastern bank of the Tapti, where Shaikh Zainuddin had lodged, 
Raja Nasir founded a village, which he named Zainabnd. Having 
thus established himself in eastern Khandesh, Raja Nasir resohed to 
extend his authority over Thalner, which was ruled over by his 
younger brother, Hasan alias Malik Iftikliar. In order to achieve this 
end, he sought the aid of Ilushang of Malwa, who had married 
Nasir's sister. Ilushang sent his son, Ghazni Khan, to the assistance 
of Nasir, while Hasan sought the help of Ahmad Gujarati. But before 
any assistance from Gujarat could arrive, the combined force of 
Nasir and Ghazni Khan captured the fort of Thalner and Hasan was 
taken prisoner. Nasir then invaded Gujarat to forestall interference 
from Ahmad and also to recover the parganas of Sultanpur and 
Nandurbar lost to Muza (Tar by bis father.* 5 * 

As soon as Ahmad came to know about this alarming develop- 
ment, he sent Malik Mahmud Turk to the threatened area and pre- 
pared to follow him in person without delay. Meanwhile Rao Punja 
of Idar, Rawal Trimbakdas of Champancr and Raja Satarsal of 
Mandal had combined against Ahmad; they also invited Ilushang. 
who had not only marched right up to Modasa in Gujarat, blit even 
sent word to Shams Khari at Nagaur promising to give him I'at.rn if 
he joined the allies. Shams Khan curtly refused the offer and inform- 
ed his young nephew about the danger threatening him.* 5 ' 5 

In view of this dangerous situation, Ahmad left Malik 
Mahmud to relieve Sultanpur and to conduct a limited war against 

36 Abdul Husain, f. 3Sb; Alxlul Karim, year 817; SAandar, -11-1G, Ferubfa, II. 
362-63- 

37 Hapud Dabir, !, 32. 

CS IVrisUa, JI, .113-17. 

39 SAandar, 40-47; N'iaainuddifl, HI, 103; Tembta, II, 063. 
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Raja Nasir. He himself inarched against Hushang on 10 Rajab 820/ 
23 August 141 (, and within a short period of six days he confronted 
his enemy at Modasa. The rapid movements of Ahmad seem to have 
completely frustrated the plans of the allies. Hushang upbraided 
them for their incautious optimism and retreated to Malwa without 
risking a battle. Abandoned by their chief ally, the Rajput princes 
retired to their respective principalities. Malik Mahmud then turned 
to Sultanpur, which had been besieged by Nasir and Ghazni Khan. 
They raised the siege and attempted to get away; Ghazni Khan suc- 
ceeded, but Nasir had to surrender near Sultanpur on 1 Zil Hij, 820/ 
9 January 1418. In the meantime Ahmad had marched from Modasa 
to Sultanpur. Abandoned by his allies, Nasir now appealed for terms. 
Peace was made on Nasii’s swearing fealty to Ahm ad and acknow- 
ledging his overlordship. Ahmad, in return, gave him the title of 
‘Khan’ and allowed him to use the red canopy (chair), though he was 
subordinate to Gujarat. Nasir s brother, Hasan, retired to Gujarat, 
where he and his descendants found a home for generations and 
intermarried with the royal house-. With cordial relations thus estab- 
lished, Ahmad returned to his capital. 40 

Ahmad now realized that the real enemy was Hushang. Conse- 
quently he marched against Malwa on 19 Safar 821/28 March 1418. 
Hushang came out of his capital to give- battle, but his troops broke 
up in panic when Malik Farid attacked the Malwa army from the 
rear. I-Iushang lied to Mandu; as the rainy season had set' in, Ahmad 
returned to his capital but resumed the offensive in the following 
year at the commencement of the campaigning season. But he had 
hardly left Mankani, an outpost on the Gujarat-Mahva frontier, 
when he was waited upon by the Malwa envoys who sued for peace. 
Ahmad accepted these pacific overtures: and after scoring this pres- 
tige victory, he returned to his capital by the end of Rabi II 822/ 
May 1419, as the rains were approaching. During the next year 
Ahmad remained busy in building and garrisoning bastions round 
about the eastern border adjoining Malwa. lie repaired and streng- 
thened the old forts. 44 

Relatively secure at home, Ahmad resumed his offensive against 
Malwa at the end of 824/December 1421. When he reached 
Sankhera on 22 Safar 825/15 February 1422, he received the news 
that Hushang had gone- to Jajnagar (Orissa) to secure elephants in 
order to gain superiority over his rival. Ahmad made up his mind to 
exploit the opportunity, and advanced to Maheshwar, which fell - to 

40 Sikandar, 4T-48; Nizamuddin, 103-4; Ferishta, 363-64. 

41 Sikandar, 50-52; Nizamuddin, III, 107-8; Ferishta, II, 304-G5. 
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him without much resistance. Entrusting the fallen fortiess to his 
officers, Ahmad marched to Mandu and invested it on 12 Rahi 11 
825/5 April 14*22. The siege continued till the advent of the rains 
compelled Ahmad to shift to a better encamping spot — Ujjain — 
where he remained during the rainy season. When the weather 
cleared, the siege of Mandu was resumed on 20 Ramazan 82-5/ 
7 September 1422.4- 

In the meantime Uushang had succeeded in entering his capital 
and his return infused a new spirit in the defenders. Finding that lie 
had failed to prevent the entry of Ilushang into Mandu, and that the 
reduction of the massive fort was impossible in spite of the 
munjanUjs and iradas that he hail specially ordered from Gujarat, 
Ahmad left the place and marched towards Sarangpur, where he 
was encountered by Ilushang, who had reached the place by a more 
direct route. After a number of skirmishes, Ahmad defeated Ilushang 
in a pitched battle and, seizing several elephants Ilushang had 
brought from Jajnagar, he returned to his capital on 4 Jam ail i II 
826/15 May 1423. In consideration of the fatigue of his soldiers, 
Ahmad refrained from embarking on any military enterprise for 
three years and devoted himself entirely to the work of consolidation 
and administrative reform. 4 3 

When the army had been reorganized, Ahmad turned his atten- 
tion to the Rajput princes of Gujarat, who had viewed the rise of the 
sultanat in their midst with apprehension and were ever ready to 
take advantage of its weakness. Ahmad, on his part, considered that 
the control of these principalities on the periphery was vital for the 
defence of the sultanat. In 829/1426 he, therefore, resumed his 
offensive against Rao Punja of Idar, the son of Rao Ranmal, who 
had not only joined hands with the enemies of Ahmad but had 
ceased to send any tribute for several years past. Ahmad despatched 
a force against Idar and immediately afterwards took the field in 
person against the Rajput Raja. The pressure of the Sultan made 
Punja abandon his capital and take refuge in the hills, thus harass- 
ing the Sultans army. To overawe the refractors- feudatory, Ahmad 
founded Alimadnagar (now called Himmatnagar) after Iris' name on 
the banks of the river Hatmati, and made up his mind to .stuv there 
till the successful conclusion of the campaign. 

Establishing himself at Alimadnagar, he sent troops all over the- 
principality to ravage and lay waste the land. In a skirmish with the 
royal troops, Rao Punja was entrapped in a precipitous defile and 

42 SAanJjr, 52-32, Niz-wnuMui III, HZ), IYriJda, If, Gf>3, 

43 SAandar, 53-5G; Xfaamuddin, 109-12; Te-mUa It, 3GQ-68. 



was killed by falling into an abyss on 5 Jamadi 831/21 Februarv 
1428. Next day his head was recovered and brought before Ahmad 
by a wood-cutter. Punja’s son ; Har Rao, sought pardon; he was dulv 
forgiven and installed in his father’s place on promising to pav a 
heavy tribute of three lakhs of silver tankas. Leaving Malik Hasan 
Safdarul Mulk in the thana of Ahmadnagar, the Sultan returned to 
Ahmadabad. Next year when Har Rao was required to pav the pro- 
mised tribute, he delayed payment under various excuses. When" the 
news reached the Sultan, he marched against the refraetorv feuda- 
tory, who fled from his capital and took refuge in the forest. The 
Sultan entered Idrtr on 6 Safar 832/15 November 1428, and after 
1 axing the foundation of the Juma Mosque he returned to the 
capital .-H 

The subjugation of Idar created apprehensions in the heart of 
Rai Kanha, the Rajput ruler of Jhalawar, who, considering discretion 
to be the better part of valour, proceeded to Asir and sought the 
help of Nasir of Khandesh in 833/1430. The latter, chagrined at the 
subjugation imposed upon him .bv Ahmad Gujarati more than a 
decade back, had entered into a matrimonial alliance with Ahmad 
Balunani by giving his daughter, Agha Zainab, in marriage to 
Alauddin, son of Ahmad Balunani. Nasir could not venture to invite 
the wrath of Ahmad Gujarati by giving shelter to Kanha. He, how- 
ever, sent him to Ahmad Balunani with a letter of recommendation. 
Ahmad Balunani not only welcomed Rai Kanha but provided him 
with a small force with which he raided Nandurbar and Sultanpur. 
When this was reported to Ahmad Gujarati, he immediately des- 
patched a powerful armv under his son and heir-apparent, Muham- 
mad Khan, who forced the- Deccanis to retreat to their own terri- 
torv. Ahmad Balunani then sent his own son and heir-apparent, 
Alauddin Ahmad Khan, to check the Gujaratis. But before reinforce- 
ments could reach the Decannis, the Gujaratis had alreadv reached 
near Daulatabad; Alauddin Balunani was joined by his father-in-law, 
Nasir of Khandesh, and in one of the sharpest encounters that 
ensued, the allies were worsted. Prince Alauddin Bahmani was com- 
pelled to take shelter in the fort of Daulatabad, while Nasir and 
Kanha fled to Asir. Perceiving that it would be futile to besiege 
Daulatabad, Muhammad laid waste- a part of Khandesh and retired 
to Nandurbar. 45 

While these developments were taking place in Khandesh, 
Khalaf Hasan, entitled Malikut Tujfar, a Deccarii noble, occupied 

44 Sikandar, 5G-57; N'/zainutltlin, III, 1 J3-15; rViisliin, II, 306-G9. 

45 Nizain'uildin, III, 115-17; Feristiln II, 309- <0. 
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Mahim, the most southern outpost of Gujarat. Ahmad Gujarati sent 
his younger son, Zafar Khan, to the relief of the town and asked 
Mukhlisul Mulk, the kotwal of Diu, to collect a fleet and sail to the 
coast of the Konkon in order to cooperate with the land forces. Zafar 
Khan blockaded Thana, which was a Bahmani outpost, by land and 
sea. Unable to maintain the defence for long, the commander of the 
fort withdrew and the town capitulated. The Gujaratis then laid 
siege to Mahim, while the relieving foicc, led by Ahmad Bahmani s 
younger son, Muhammad Khan, approached the beleaguered out- 
post. The Deccanis complained to the prince that while the fighting 
was done by them, the credit for victory would be taken by Malikut 
Tujjar. The prince was deceived and withdrew, leaving Malikut 
Tujjar to his fate. Tills opportunitv was fully exploited bv the 
Gujaratis, who stormed the fort. Malikut Tujjar fought valiantly but 
lost the battle and fled to his master, Ahmad BahmaniAG 

Exasperated by these two successive reverses, Ahmad Bahmani 
attacked Baglana, a small Rajput principality between Gujarat and 
the Deccan, and rax aged the frontier parganas of Sultaupur and 
Nandurbar in 835/1432. Prince Muhammad Khan, who had been 
staying in Nandurbar since his earlier expedition to the south-east, 
informed his father of Ills inability to hold the fort against the 
Bahmanis. Ahmad Gujarati, therefore, Instantly marched to Nandur- 
bar and Ahmad Balunani withdrew to Gtilbarga. Ahmad Gujarati 
started on his return march to AhmaeJabad, but hardly had he 
crossed the Tapti when news arrived that Ahmad Bahmani had 
invested Tambol, which was valiantly defended by the Gujarati 
officer, Sa'adat Sultnni. Ahmad Gujarati marched to the relief of the 
fortress. A pitched battle was fought from morning till evening but 
remained indecisive. Dismayed by the extent of bis losses, Ahmad 
Bahmani retreated back to his own territory in the darkness of the 
night. Ahmad Gujarati repaired to the fort of Tambol and, after 
honouring the xaliant defender, returned to his capital.-*? 

Free from the Bahmanis of the Deccan, Ahmad turned his atten- 
tion to the Rajputs of the north, who had not only supported their 
disaffected kinsmen in Gujarat but had also offered them shelter in 
time of trouble. Closest in contact with Gujarat was Mewar, then 
ruled over by Rana Mokal. Ahmad, therefore, marched against 
Mewar in Rajab 8-36/February -March 1433. Subjugating Ganesa, the 
Raja of Dungarpur, on his way, lie destroyed the temples of 
Keixx'arah and DUwarali. Rana Mokal of Mewar proceeded to meet 

4G Alxltd Karim, jear 63-1; XtramudJIn, III, 117-10, reri'hla, II, 370-71. 
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Ahmad, but before lie could contact the invader, lie was assassinated 
by his own followers. Thereafter Ahmad entered Mewar, and having 
taken ransom form the Rathor chieftains, lie reached Nagaur, which 
was then ruled over by Firuz Khan, the son of Shams Khan Dandani 
and the nephew of Muzaffar Shall of Gujarat. Firuz, who had no 
desire to challenge the overlordship of the senior branch of the 
family, came out of the city, welcomed Ahmad and offered several 
lakhs of tankas as tribute. This voluntary acknowledgement of his 
authority pleased Ahmad so much that he generouslv returned the 
presents and confirmed his uncle in the government of Nagaur. 
Having thus accomplished his mission, Ahmad returned to his 
capital. 4 ® 

Not long after his return, Ahmad was called upon to intervene in 
the dynastic feud of Malwa, which followed upon the death of 
Hushang in S3S/1435. Hushang was succeeded by his son, Ghazni 
Khan, with the title of Muhammad Shah, but within a vear he was 
poisoned by his wazir, Mahmud Khan Khalji, who seized the throne 
and ruled Malwa with the title of Mahmud Shah Khalji. In order to 
escape persecution, Masud Khan and Umar Khan, the surviving 
sons of Hushang, fled to Gujarat. The latter proceeded to the 
northern frontier of Malwa, while Masud stayed on in Gujarat and 
requested Ahmad to help him in gaining the throne of his father. 
Ahmad espoused his cause and in Ramazan 841,/Februarv-March 
1438 marched agaiust Mandu. He encamped on the bank of a tank 
in Jaisinghpur and sent Masud to begin the siege. As the siege was 
prolonged, Mahmud Khalji realized the futility of being cooped up 
in the fort. Meanwhile Umar Khan, the other son of' Hushang, 
appeared in Chanderi and was proclaimed leader of the garrison bv 
the nobles at that place. Mahmud, therefore, left his beleaguered 
capital in the charge of his father, Malik Mughis Klian-i Jahan, and 
proceeded to Sarangpur where he arrived early in 842/June 1435. 
Sarangpur capitulated and Mahmud marched against Umar Khan. 
In the encounter that took place between the two armies, Umar 
Khan was defeated "and slain. After that Mahmud turned to Ahmad, 
who had moved to Ujjain to exploit his adversary’s difficulties. But 
at this time the army of Ahmad was so severely struck by a virulent 
form of epidemic plague that within two days several thousand peo- 
ple perished. This scourge frustrated the plans of Ahmad, who. was 
compelled to retreat to Gujarat after promising Masud to return 
some time later to restore his ancestral throne to him. This promise 
he was unable to keep as he passed away on 4 Rabi II 846/, 

48 NizanluctOin, HI, 123-21; Fcrishla, II, 373. 
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12 August 1442, leaving tlic throne to bis son, Muhammad Khan, 
who succeeded him with the title of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad 
Shah/K> 

Ahmad Shah, thus, extended the houn duties of the sultunat by 
liis relentless wars. In these campaigns political interests more often 
than not transcended religious considerations. If lie waged wars 
against the Rajput tuleis of Gujarat, he also fought with the Muslim 
tulcrs of Malwa, Kliandcsh and the Deccan- 

Nevertheless the religious sentiments of Ahmad Shah, though 
somewhat exaggerated bv the theological chroniclers, cannot be 
entirely ruled out. We are told that from the time of his attaining to 
majority till the time of his death, he had never omitted to perform 
the prescribed religious duties. 5 # At times his religiosity verged 
almost on iconoclasm. This is testified bv his wanton demolition of 
the beautiful temples at Sidhpur and the imposition of the iniquitous 
tax, the jizt/a, which had been unknown to Gujarat before. 

Apart from this iconoclasm, Ahmad was a ruler far above the 
average. He infused into his administration a spirit of unrelenting 
justice. It is on record that he did not hesitate to execute his own 
son-in-law in the maikct-plaec for a murder he had committed. 51 
Moreover he introduced the cheek-and-bahmee system in the reve- 
nue administration with a view to discouraging collusion among fiie 
amils (revenue collectors) and adopted the land-giaiit-cutn-cash 
system for his army. 52 

Furthermore, he well-nigh realized the necessity of inducing 
Hindus into the hierarchy of the government. Manikchand ami 
Motieband, belonging to the banya or commercial community, held 
the important offices of ministers under him. 53 Moreover he is reported 
to have employed a Brahman for the specific purpose of searching out 
a suitable Hindu bride fit for the Sultan. 5 l In this way Ahmad Shah 
laid the foundation of what ultimately became a polyglot polity. 

It may, however, be pointed out in this connection that Ahmad 
could not resist the urge of the flesh, and demanded the daughters of 
his vanquished foes as an offering to his authority. Such requisitions 
could not but meet with resistance from the Rajputs, who were proud 
of their lineage. Matrimonial alliance with the Muslims inevitably 

49 Shibab-i llalim, 238-59; Abdul Karim, >ear 840; N'izamuddiii, Ilf, 121, 316- 
20; rcrishta, II, 573-74. 
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brought a stigma on the Rajputs as is testified by the case of the 
^Vaghela brothers, who courted the dishonour of their compeers in 
marrying then- sister to Ahmad Shah 55 Rawal Satrasal Singh of Matar 
preferred death to the disgrace brought on him by his wife, who sent 
their beautiful daughter, Raniba, to the- haram of the Sultan in order 
to secure the release of her husband from imprisonment . 56 Such 
alliances were not without political and social implications. They made 
the allying Hindu family an outcaste- among its own people, linking 
thereby the bride's house indissolubly to the sultanat. The example of 
the Sultan was followed by the Muslim nobility. Out of such alliances 
sprang up a new class of Rajput-Muslims — the Mole Islam — which 
provided the most dependable support to the sultanat. 

If Ahmad Shah encouraged matrimonial alliances between the 
Rajputs and the Muslims, he also tried his best to reconcile the Jain 
and the Islamic architectural styles in the- monuments he built in his 
new metropolis of Ahmadabad. This blending of the two divergent 
styles explains why Muslim architecture assumed in Gujarat a distinct 
local form. Ahmad Shall built magnificent mosques, khanqahs and 
madrasas, where- the seekers of knowledge drank deep from the 
fountain of learning. Describing the new metropolis, Huhvi Shirazi, 
the poet-chronicler of Ahmad Shah, says : 

‘Innumerable are the colleges therein; 

there are inns for the residence of travellers .' 57 

Ahmad himself was a learned man, endowed with literary talents. 
He is said to have composed a panegyric in praise of Burhanuddin 
Qutb-i Alain Bukhari and recited it in the presence of the saint as 
was the custom of the- dav. One of the couplets, translated into 
English, runs thus: 

‘Burhan, the Proof, our Polar Star, 

Our pattern and our guide — 

The Proof, in whose convincing truth, 

We, and all men, confide .’ 58 

Being a learned man, Ahmad was naturally fond of men with the 
same inclination. Badruddin Damamini, the renowned Egyptian savant 
who visited Gujarat in his reign, calls him ‘the learned of the sultans 
and the Sultan of the learned ’. 59 

55 Ibid., 319-20. 

56 Ibid., 324-25. 

57 Ilulwi Shirazi, Tarikh-i Ahmadslwhi , III: Sikandar, 36. 
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NASIR AND MI RAN ADIL OT KIIANDHSII 

In the meantime, Nasir of Khandcsh had embroiled himself in 
hostilities with the Deccan. Ills daughter, Agha Zainab, complained 
that her husband, Alauddin Bahmam, who had succeeded his father 
in 839/1436, was neglecting her for his new handsome Hindu queen, 
who was given the name of Zib Chihra. In order to avenge his 
daughters wrongs, Nasir, after obtaining the consent of Ahmad 
Gujarati, invaded Bcrar, where many of the amirs welcomed him 
owing to his descent from the Caliph Umar and caused the Khtitba 
to be recited in his name. In 841/1437, Khan-i Jahan, the loyal 
Bahmani governor, shut himself up in Narnala and appealed for 
assistance to his king, Alauddin Bahmani. The latter sent against his 
father-in-law a large army under the command of Malikut Tujjar 
Khalaf Hasan, who drove Nasir into his hill-fortress of Laling, whither 
Khalaf Hasan followed him after laying waste the fertile plains of 
Khandesh. Nasir made a sortie with 12,000 horse and a large force of 
foot but suffered a severe defeat, which so preyed upon his mind that 
it is said to have contributed to his death, which occurred on 19 Rabi I 
841/20 September 1437. He was buried in the family vault at Thalner 
by the side of his father, Baja Ahmad.co 

Baja Nasir was succeeded by his son, Miran Adil Khan, whoso 
mother was the sister of llushang of Mahvn. Soon after his accession 
Adil wrote pressing letters to the sultans of Gujarat and Mai wa for 
aid. In response to his appeal, Ahmad Gujarati immediately sent his 
army to Sultanpur. When Khalaf Hasan heard that a Gujarati force 
was advancing from Nnndurbar to the succour of Adil, he raised the 
siege- of Laling and retired to the Deccan with his plunder, which 
included seventy elephants and many guns. Thereafter Adil ruled in 
peace for about three years till he was assassinated in the city of 
Burhanpur on Friday, 8 Zil Ilij 844/30 April 1441, and was buried at 
Thalner by the side of his father. Adil was succeeded by his son, 
Miran Mubarak.61 

MUHAMMAD SHAH II 

Now turning to Gujarat wc find that Muhammad Shah, the son 
and successor of Ahmad Shah, marched against Rai liar, the son of 
Raja Funja of Idar, in 849/1446. Confronted with a huge army, Rai 
Har sought submission by offering Iris beautiful daughter in marriage 
to Muhammad, who was so infatuated by her beauty that only a few 
days after the wedding he agreed to restore the fort of Idar to Rai 

60 Abdul Ilusain, C. 5oJ-5oh; Fetish ta, II, 518-49, Ilajiud Dahir, I, SI, 
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Har, as desired by bis beloved queen. Thereafter Muhammad advanc- 
ed to Bakur. Ganesa, the Raja of Dungarpur, sought shelter in the 
hills, but when he saw the distress his people were suffering, he came 
out and, through tire good offices of Khan-i Jahan Malik Munir 
Sultani, waited on the Sultan and regained his principality by agree- 
ing to pay tribute. The Sultan returned triumphant to his capital. 62 

Five years later Muhammad marched against Rawal Gangadas, 
son of Trimbakdas, the Raja of Champaner. Gangadas gave battle 
but was defeated and took refuge in the hill-fort of Pavagadh, above 
Champaner, which was closely invested by the Sultan. Finding him- 
self in straits, the Rawal sent an emissary to Mahmud Khalji of Mahva 
appealing for help and offering to pay him one lakh of tankas for each 
day’s march to cover his expenses. 63 Mahmud marched to the relief 
of the Rawal with 1,00,000 horse, 2,00,000 foot and 2,000 elephants 
and ravaged the Sultan’s districts adjoining the borders of Mahva. 
When Muhammad came to know of this new development, he raised 
the siege of Champaner and went to Godhra in order to collect more 
troops and arms, blit he fell seriously ill and was removed to 
Ahmadabad, where he passed awav on S Muharram 855/10 Februarv 
1451 65 

Muhammad Shah possessed neither the military genius and 
administrative skill nor the character of In's great father. He had a 
pleasure-loving disposition and was so gener.ous that people com- 
monlv called him Zarhakhsh or 'giver of gold’ 66 Moreover, he was 
extremely mild and the mildness of his disposition earned for him 
the title of Karim or merciful. 67 

Besides being merciful and generous, Muhammad revelled in the 
company of beautiful women and could not resist the urge of the 
flesh. We arc- told that the Jam. of Thatta in Sind had two daughters, 
named Bibi Mirki and Bibi Mughali. The first was bethrothed to 
Muhammad Shah and the second to Sirajuddin Muhammad Shah-i 
Mam, son of Burhanuddin Qutb-i Alam, the renowned saint of 
Gujarat. When Muhammad came to know that Bibi Mughali was 
more beautiful than his fiancee, he secured her hand for himself 
partly by force and partly by gold. 68 

62 Sikanclar, 63-64; Nizamuddin, III, 125-26. 

63 Sikandar, 64; Nizamuddin, III, 126. 

64 Gangadhara, Gangadas Apartapaijilasa, Art, B. J. Swodesrara, Journal of ihc 
Central Institute, Baroda, IV, No. 1, September 1954, 202-3. 
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In keeping Willi the policy of his father, Muhammad Shah 
espousd Rajput princesses. As we have seen Rao liar of Idar, finding 
his kingdom ravaged bv tho Sultan, sought submission by offering 
to him the hand of his handsome daughter in marriage. So tremen- 
dous was her influence on her husband that soon after her nuptials 
she got the kingdom of Idar restored to her fathers') Under him 
Hindus enjoyed high official positions. A bantja is said to have risen 
to the high position of being his counsellor and favourite 
companion.' 0 

QUTBUDDIN AHMAD SHAH II 

A day after his death, the nobles raised to the- throne Prince Jalal 
Khan, the eldest son of Muhammad Shah, who assumed the style 
and title of Qutbuddin Ahmad Shah II. The young Sultan was at 
once confronted with the formidable task of defending his kingdom 
against the invasion of Mahmud of Malwa, who having crossed the 
frontier, had invested Sultanpur. Malik Alauddin Suhrah, who com- 
manded the fort on behalf of the Sultan of Gujarat, purchased his 
safety by surrendering the fort and entering Mahmud’s service. 
Thereafter Mahmud marched on Broach where Marjan, the governor 
of the place, refused to surrender. Mahmud was about to besiege llic 
town, when lie was advised by Malik Alauddin to attack the capital 
instead. lie, therefore, continued his march and arrived at Ilaroda, 
where he was joined by Rawal Gangadas of Champancr and other 
chiefs. Crossing the river Mahi, Mahmud marched right to Kapar- 
banj. On the last day of Safar 855/2 April 1451, Mahmud left his 
camp with the object of making a night-attack, hut lost his way and, 
after wandering about the whole night, found himself at dawn in 
front of his own camp. Disappointed in his attempt to surprise the 
enemy, Mahmud arranged his army for fighting. In the battle that 
ensued Qutbuddin threw in his reserves at a very critical moment, 
with the result that the great army of Malwa was utterly routed, and 
Mahmud fled to Mandti leaving eighty elephants and his baggage in 
the hands of the victor, who returned triumphant to Ahmadahad.”^ 

Two years after his return, Qutbuddin was called upon to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Nagaur. His kinsman, Firuz Khan, had passed 
away, leaving the "throne to be contested bv his brother, Mujahid 
Khan, and his son. Shams Khan; and taking advantage of this 
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situation, Rana Kumbha of Chitor occupied die territory. Shams Khan 
fled to Ahmadabad to sc-ek help and gave his daughter in marriage 
to Qutbuddin, who immediately set out to avenge the wrong done 
to Shams Khan. On his way Gita Deva, the Raja of Sirohi, attended 
his camp and prayed for his help in recovering the fortress of Abu, 
which had also been seized bv Rana Kumbha. Qutbuddin deputed 
Malik Shaban to take possession of Abu and hand it over to the 
Raja, but Malik Shaban was defeated by Rana Kumbha’s troops with 
great slaughter. Enraged by this defeat, Qutbuddin laid waste all the 
low lands of the Rana’s territory, defeated him in the field of battle 
and besieged him in Kumbhalgarh. As the siege was prolonged, 
Rana Kumbha was obliged to purchase peace bv the payment of 
ample compensation to Shams Khan and a heavy indemnity to 
Qutbuddin, who returned to his capital ." 2 

Not long after his return to Ahmadabad, Qutbuddin received a 
mission from Mahmud Khalji proposing a treaty of alliance between 
the Sultans of Gujarat and Mahva against Rana Kumbha of Chitor. 
These overtures were favourably received by Qutbuddin and a treaty 
was concluded. It was stipulated that Qutbuddin should ravage such 
parts of the Rana’s territories as were contiguous to Gujarat while 
Mahmud should seize- the country of Mewar and Ajmer. It was also 
agreed that whenever necessary they should not fail to help and 
assist each other. Soon after the- conclusion of the treaty, intelligence 
arrived in 861/1457 that Rana Kumbha had broken all his pledges 
and attacked Nagaur. Qutbuddin, therefore, set out for Kumbhalgarh. 
On his wav he captured Abu, and made it over to Gita Deva, the 
Raja of Sirohi, who had been expelled from his mountain fortress by 
Rana Kumbha. On the other side, Mahmud Khalji moved to Manda- 
sor in order to harass Rana Kumbha. Thereupon Qutbuddin attack- 
ed Kumbhalgarh but failed to take- it and returned to Ahmadabad.” 3 

While Qutbuddin was campaigning in Kumbalgarh, Raja 
Mubarak of Khandesh attacked Baglana. Its ruler, Rai Manu, sought 
the help of Mahmud Khalji to whom he owed fealtv and allegiance. 
In 857/1453 Mahmud sent Iqbal Khan and Yusuf Khan with a huge 
army to Baglana. Mubarak gave battle- but fled back to Asir after 
suffering a heavy defeat. Next vear Mubarak again attacked Baglana 
but Mahmud Khalji again came to the rescue of the Raja, and 
deputed his son, Ghiyasuddin, to Baglana. Mubarak retreated to his 
country without risking a battle. Thereafter Mubarak reigned^ with- 
out undertaking anv expedition till his death on 12 Rajab 861/5 June 
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1457, and was succeeded by Iiis son, Malik Aina, who assumed the 
title of Adil Khan II. 7- * Two years later Qutbuddin of Gujarat passed 
awav at Ahmadabad in Rajab 863/May 1459. As he was young and 
had hitherto enjoyed good health, his death aroused the suspicion 
that he had been poisoned by his wife, the daughter of Shams Khan 
of Nagaur, so that her father might succeed to the- throne of Gujarat. 
When Qutbuddin was in the agonv of death, his nobles killed Shams 
Khan, and the Sultan's mother ordered her slave-girls to tear the 
unsuspecting queen to pieces. 

Qutbuddin was brave but he possessed a violent disposition, a 
capricious temper and a sanguinary nature. Often lie put to death 
some of his most confidential servants and favourites without the 
slightest provocation. Under the influence of liquor lie was parti- 
cularly reckless in shedding blood. 75 More often than not on his 
return from a battle-field, he abandoned himself to Ins passions and 
sensuality. 76 He had a number of queens in his haram but the most 
favoured was the Rajput princess, Rani Manjhari, who wielded great 
influence over her husband. 77 Furthermore, he appointed Hindus to 
some of the highest offices under him. Among his nobles we find 
Aminchand Manelc, who was sent at the head of an expedition along 
with Malik Gadai to help Fintz Khan of Nagaur against Rana 
Kumbha. 78 

Qutbuddin kept up the traditions of his dynasty for architectural 
works. lie completed the mausoleum of Shaikh Ahmad Khattu at 
Sarkhej, which his father had begun, and constructed the Uauz-i 
Qutb with the Nagina Bagh in the centre. 76 The Sultan could com- 
pose \ erses in Gujarati and one such verse lias come down to us. 80 
baud; M AJI MUI)' I IS E C A R II A 

On the death of Qutbuddin, the amirs raised to the throne Dam! 
Khan, the late Sultan's uncle; but immediately after his accession 
Daud elevated a farraih (caqict-spreadcr) to the dignity of a noble, 
effected economies in the royal household and reduced the allowances 
of the amirs. These acts of "the Sultan were unconventional and must 
have given umbrage to the amirs, who led by Malik Shaitan 
approached Bibi Mughali and persuaded her to allow them to raise 
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Fath Khan, then on]}' thirteen years old, to the throne- of his father 
on 1 Sha*ban 86-3/3 June 1459, with the title of Saltan Nasiruddin 
Abul Fath Mahmud Shall. 8 ! He is commonly known as Mahmud 
Begarlia, because he conquered the two Rajput forts ( garhs ) of 
Girnar and Champaner. 82 

Four months after his accession, young Mahmud was faced with 
a formidable conspiracy hatched by leading nobles like Kabiruddin 
Azdul Mulk, Maulana Khizr Safiul Mulk, Piarali Ismail Burhanul 
Mulk and Jhajju Muhammad Nizamul Mulk. They went to Mahmud 
and told him that Malikush Sharq Malik Shaban was intriguing to 
depose him and Mahmud, new as he was to political intrigues, 
believed them. Consequently they arrested Malik Shaban on 
29 Ziqad 863/27 September 1459, and imprisoned him. During the 
following night Malik Abdullah, the darogha of the elephant-stables, 
informed Mahmud privately of the real state of affairs. The young 
Sultan consulted his mother and decided on his course of action. 
Early in the morning he proceeded to the place where Malik Shaban 
was confined, and stamping his foot on the ground demanded the 
immediate surrender of the traitor so that he might suffer instant 
death. The gaolers complied with the royal order, thinking that the 
designs of their masters were on the point of being fulfilled. But as 
soon as the Sultan had secured the person of his loyal minister, he 
ordered his fetters to be removed and begged his pardon. Finding 
the tables turned against them, the conspirators assembled their 
troops to give battle. When the Sultan came to know about this, he 
ordered the royal elephants to be assembled and with 3,000 adhe- 
rents issued out from the citadel with a bow in his hand and a 
quiver at his back. Seeing the Sultan moving about in person, the 
assembled troops deserted the conspirators, who in their turn took to 
their heels. The conspiracy having been thus frustrated, Malik 
Shaban was restored to his office; but shortly afterwards he retired 
and Mahmud assumed charge of the administration of his kingdom. 88 

In 866/1462 Mahmud of Gujarat went on a hunting expedition 
and encamped on the bank of the Kliari, where he received an 
appeal for help from the infant Bahmani ruler, Nizam Shah of the 
Deccan, whose dominions had been ravaged by Mahmud Khalji of 
Mahva. Mahmud Begarlia, consequently, moved to the border, 
where another messenger informed him that Mahmud Khalji had 
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defeated the Deccanis. He, therefore, marched into Kliandcsh and 
cut off the retreat of the Mahva army, which was compelled to retire 
by way of Gondwana and suffered terribly. Next year Mahmud 
Khalji again invaded the Deccan but retreated on hearing that the 
Sultan of Gujarat was marching against him. Thereafter Mahmud 
Begarha wrote to Mahmud Khalji that it was unfair on his part to 
molest a child, who had not reached the age of maturity, and warned 
him that if he ever attacked the Deccan, he would find his own 
dominions overrun by the army of Gujarat. The threat proved effec- 
tive in preventing further hostilities between Mahva and the 
Deccan.' 84 

In the following year Mahmud Bcgaiha led an expedition against 
the Raja of Dun, a place situated between Gujarat and Konkan, as 
the Raja had been guilty of piracy. The Raja gave battle, but con- 
fronted with heavy odds, he took refuge in his hill-fortress. Mahmud 
Begarha scaled the fort with his retinue. The Raja sent his old 
mother with the keys of the fort to the Sultan and sued for peace. 
Mahmud restored the stronghold to the Raja on his agreeing to pay 
a tribute.* 5 

In 87J/14G6 Mahmud Begarha marched against Rao Mandalik, 
the Yadava Prince of Gimar, now called Junagadh. A body of 
Rajputs, called piadhans or chiefs men’, gave battle but perished 
fighting. The state was pillaged and the Rao was obliged to pay 
tribute to the Sultan, who returned to his capital. In the following 
year it was brought to his notice that the Rao was in the habit of 
using the insignia of royalty in public. lie, therefore, commanded 
him to discontinue this practice, and the Rao rcadilv obeyed. Two 
years later Mahmud Begarha decided to incorporate Gimar into his 
kingdom and led a large- army against Rao Mandalik, who sued for 
peace and pleaded that he had remitted tribute regularly and had 
been an obedient vassal. This had no effect on Mahmud, who was 
bent on tho annexation of Gimar. Mandalik had no alternative but 
to defend himself. Confronted with heavy odds, Mandalik retired to 
the citadel of Uparkpt, which was close) v invested by Mahmud 
Begarha 

The fall of this inaccessible fortress is traditionally associated 
with domestic treason. It is said that Mandalik had forcibly taken to 

81 A1k!« 1 Husain, fF. 118a-27a; Alxtul Karim, >cars 800-67; Stkandar, 11-13; 
Hajiud Datiir, I, 17-18; Xizamuddin, III, 109-41; Fi-rishta, II, 384-83. 

85 Abdul Ilusain, fF, 131a-39b; Alxlnt Kanm, jrar 660; Nizamuddin, Ill, 41-12. 
IYrishta, 11, 385. \ 

86 Abdul Husain, fF. I49l>-59a; Alxbd Karim, > oars 871-74: Stkandar, 115-21. 
Hajiud Dabir, I, 19-20; Nizamuddin, III, 143-47; Forfsbta, II. 387-89. 
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himself Moliini, the handsome wife of his kamdar, Vishal, who 
schemed in secret for the downfall of his master. Finding the provi- 
sions in Gimar running short, Vishal sent a messenger to tire Sultan 
advising him to avail himself of the opportunity and to take the fort 
by assault. The Sultan acted on this advice and before long the Rao, 
reduced to straits, came down to surrender the fort on 10 [amadi II 
87o/4 December 1470.8" Thereafter Mandalik joined the service of 
the Sultan and through the influence of Shamsuddin Durwesh 
embraced Islam. He was given the title of Khan-i Jahan and his 
kingdom was incorporated in the sultanat of Gujarat. At the foot of 
the hills, Mahmud Begarha founded the citv of Mustafabad, which 
became the capital of the Sultan.88 

While Mahmud Begarha was besieging Gimar, Jai Singh, the son 
of Gangadas of Champaner, had ravaged the territory between 
Champaner and Ahmadabad. He, therefore, sent jamaluddin 
Muliammad to govern this tract, conferring on him the title of 
Muhafiz Khan, and intended to follow him personally in order to 
conquer Champaner. But the Sultan was called upon to deal first 
until the frontier tribes of Sumras, Sodas and Kahlas, who lived on 
the border of Cutch and claimed to be Muslims, though they were 
absolutely unaware of the shan at. The}' were Ibahatiijas and inter- 
married with the Hindus. Mahmud Begarha, therefore, marched 
against them in Ramazan 876/February-March 1472. The Ibahatiijas 
confronted the Sultan with 30,000 horse but soon surrendered. 
Mahmud forgave their offences and gave them amnesty. He brought 
some of their leaders with him to Mustafabad and asked the ulama 
to instruct them in the tenets of I slam. 89 

In the following year it was reported to the Sultan that 40,000 
archers had risen against his maternal grandfather. Jam Nizamuddin 
of Sind, and were harassing the inhabitants on the border. He, there- 
fore, equipped a large army and again crossed. the Rami of Cutch 
by forced marches. On hearing of his approach the rebels dispersed. 
Some of his amirs advised him to incorporate Sind into his kingdom, 
but he declined because his mother was descended from the Jams of 
Sind, and it would be unbecoming on his part to seize the territory. 


87 Banchotlji, Tarikh-i Swath, Eng. tr„ J. Burgess, Bombay, 1SS2, 117-18,- 
Sikandar, 122-2-3. 

88 Abdul Husain, ff. 159h-70a; Abdul Karim, year 875; Sikandar, 120-25, Hajiud 
Dabir. I, 20-21; Nizamuddin III, 148-54; Ferislita, II, 389-90. 

89* Abdul Husain, ff. 173b-74a; Sikandar, 127; Hajiud Dabir, l, 22; Xizamudclin, 

HI, 148-49; Ferishta, II, 390-91. 
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He hunted as far as the bank of the Indus and then returned to 
Mustafabad. 00 

On his return from Sind, Mahmud Begarha was called upon to 
deal with a new situation. Maulana Mahmud Samarqandi, who was 
returning from the Deccan to his native country in a \essel Ixniml 
for Hurmuz, was driven ashore to Jagat (Dwarka), where the pirates 
robbed him of all his property and left him adrift on the shore with 
his two young sons. After many hardships Maulana Samarqaiuli 
arrived at Mustafabad and appealed for redress to the Sultan, who 
sent him to Ahmadabad on 16 Zil Hij 873/27 June 1469, and marched 
against Jagat, which was soon evacuated bv its Rajput prince, Bilim, 
who took refuge in the island-fortress of Bet Sankhodhar. Mahmud 
Begarha proceeded towards Bet Sankhodhar through a dense forest, 
in which his army had to face great difficulties owing to lions and 
poisonous snakes. There ensued a sea-fight in which Mahmud 
Begarha defeated Bhim, who was taken prisoner on 13 Jamadi I, 
874/18 November 1469, and sent to Ahmadabad where he was 
impaled. The plundered goods of Maulana Samarqaiuli were deli- 
vered back to him. 01 

The incessant campaigns of the Sultan combined with his con- 
templated invasion of Cliampancr created discontent among the 
nobles, who, with Khudawand Khan at their head, hatched a 
conspiracy to dethrone their master when he was to go in a proces- 
sion to the Idgah on the festival of leful Fifr, 1 Shawwal 855/ 
4 December 1480, and put Prince Ahmad on the throne. The conspi- 
racy, however, leaked out owing to Rai Ravan, the chief Hindu 
noble, who kept his friend, Imadul Mulk, informed about the move- 
ments of the conspirators. Imad secretly summoned his troops from 
his iqla, and Qaisar Khan Faniqi privately informed the Sultan of 
the affair. Instead of arraigning the conspirators for treason, Mahmud 
Begarha decided to test the fidelity of his nobles, and publicly 
announced that he intended to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving 
his sou, Prince Ahmad, as his regent. Tire Sultan made all necessary 
preparations for the pilgrimage; then summoning his nobles, he left 
the matter to be finally decided by them, but he would neither eat 
nor drink until he had received their decision. Perceiving that their 
plot had been discovered, the courtiers found themselves in a quan- 
dary. After some parleys, they sent Nizamul Mulk to the Sultan 

5)0 AIkJuI Iliisjfn, IF, 17-JIv-TaIj; SiLaiKbr, 127; Daljir, I, 22-2-3, XfeaiH'id- 

diH, III, 1-19-50. R-mFita, II. 391-02. 
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requesting him to conquer Champaner before making a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. This advice was accepted but Champaner could not be 
attacked till 887/1482.92 

In 8S7/1482 Malik Sundha, the khasakhail of Rasulabad, made 
a plundering raid on Champaner in search of supplies, which had 
fallen short owing to an unusual drought; but he was driven back 
by Rawal Jai Singh, son of Rawal Gangadas of Champaner, who 
sallied forth fiercely and carried fire and sword into the territories of 
the Sultan. The latter was highly, incensed by this incident, and 
having assembled his forces, set out for Champaner on 1 Ziqad 887/ 
12 December 1482. Jai Singh came out to meet his enemv but was 
obliged to take refuge in the hill-fortress of Pavagadh, which the 
Sultan closely invested. During the- investment the Rawal sent his 
minister, Suri, to Mandu to seek help from Sultan Ghiyasuddin, the 
son and successor of Mahmud Khalji of Malwa, who readily agreed 
and marched as far as Na'Icha. Mahmud Begarha, leaving his offi- 
cers to continue the siege, marched to Dohad to meet Ghiyasuddin 
Khalji, but the latter retired to Mandu, and Mahmud Begarha 
returned to Champaner to continue the siege. He- ordered the con- 
struction of a mosque in his military lines as a token of his firm 
resolve not to desist from the siege until he had taken the fortress. 
In the meanwhile a cannon-ball fired by one of the tops or mortars 
of the Sultan created a breach in the city-wall and caused conster- 
nation among the garrison,' who, in a state of confusion, fired their 
Jntqqas or rockets, which instead of falling on the army of the Sultan 
fell on the palace of the Rawal. Finding their end near, the Rajputs 
performed die jauhar-rite. They flung into fire their women and 
children and charged on the enemy with their swords and fought to 
the end. Thus on 2 Ziqad 889/21 November 1484 fell the fortress of 
Champaner — the last bastion of Rajput glorv in Gujarat. Mahmud 
Begarha made Champaner one of his principal places of residence 
and gave it the- name of Muhammadabad. 93 

While Mahmud Begarha was hunting near Champaner in S9 2/ 
1486, a band of Samarqandi merchants complained to him that the 
Raja of Alni had robbed them of their four hundred horses and a 
few mans of the musk of Tartan-, which they were bringing to 
Gujarat. The Sultan made good tlicir loss and gave them a farman to 
the Raja, demanding restitution of their plundered property. Ihis 

92 Abdul Ilusain, If. lS4b-S9; Sikandar, 133-34; Ilajiud Dabir, I, 25-26: Xizamud- 
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93 Abdul Husain, ft. 191b-207b; Abdul Karim, years 887-89; Sharfuddin, IT. 
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terrified the Raja, who not only restoied the goods to the merchants 
but also sent some valuable gifts for Mahmud Begarha, who passed 
them on to the merchants.^ 

In 896/1490 it was reported to Mahmud Begarha that Bahadur 
Gilani, a rebel noble of the Bahmanis, had committed various acts 
of piracy off the coast of Gujarat and had carried on depredations as 
far as the island of Mahim and Cambay. In order to punish the 
marauder, Mahmud Begarha sent Kamal Khan and Safdar Khan, 
but they were defeated and sent to Dabul as prisoners. Thereupon 
Malimud Begarha sent a large army under Malikush Share] Qawamul 
Mulk, who discovered that he con id not reach Bahadur Gilani with- 
out invading the Deccan. Mahmud Begarha, thcrcfoic, sent Bahr 
Khan with a letter to Mahmud Bnhmani reminding him of the claims 
which Gujarat had on the gratitude of his dynasty, and requesting 
that the rebel be brought to book. In response to this letter, the 
Bahmani Sultan sent his minister, Qasim Baridtil Mamalik, who with 
the help of Ahmad Nizam Shah undertook a campaign against the 
pirate, but it was not till 901/1495 that Bahadur Gilani was defeated 
and slain, and full reparation was made to Gujarat. 9 ’ 

Freed from the menace of Bahadur Gilani, Mahmud Begarha 
turned his attention to Raja Adil Khan II of Khandesh, ssho had 
not sent his tribute for a long time. Adil II had, in fact, become one 
of the most powerful rulers of Khandesh; he had not only’tonsoli- 
dated his authority but extended it over Gondsvana and Garha- 
Mandla. He had suppressed the depredations of the Kolis and Bhils, 
strengthened and extended the defences of Asir, and fortified 
Burhanpur by building a citadel on the Tapti. In consequence of 
the great strength lie had acquired, he assumed the title of Jharkandi 
Sultan or ‘King of the Forest’; and contrary to the practice of In’s 
ancestors, he not only withheld the annual tribute to the Sultan of 
Gujarat but openly declared that he owed no allegiance to that 
monarch. As a result Mahmud Begarha marched into Khandesh in 
904/1498 and laid waste the country. Adil moved out to oppose the 
army of Gujarat; but failing to resist the power of Mahmud Begarha, 
he was obliged to pay the arrears of tribute before the forces of 
Gujarat retired to their own country. Thereafter Adil maintained 
friendly relations With Gujarat and \ isited the court of his suzerain, 

0} Abdul Husain, ff. 20Sb-9b, Hajiud Dabir, I, 32-33; SiLandar, 144, Nitamud- 
din, III, 102-63. 

95 Shatnsiiddin, 7/imUntih-l Ma’osir-i Mahmud bhahi, Commonw calth Relation* 
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Raja Adil II of Khandesh passed avvav on 15 Rabi I 907/ 
28 September 1501,9“ leaving the throne to his vounger brother, 
Daud Khan, who fell completely under the control of two brothers, 
Husam Ali and Yar Ali, and made the former the wazir of his realm 
with the title of Husamuddin. At the instigation of tire latter, Daud 
contrived to embroil himself with Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
nagar, who invaded Khandesh and could not be expelled until Daud 
had purchased the aid of Nasiruddin Khalji of Mahva bv the 
humiliating concession of causing the Khutba to be recited in his 
name. His inglorious reign came to an end with his death on 
1 Jamadi 914/28 August 1508. His son, Ghazni Khan, succeeded 
him, but after a short reign of ten daws he was poisoned bv 
Husamuddin.98 

Meanwhile Mahmud Begarha was confronted with the great 
naval power of the Portuguese, whose discovery of the Cape route 
in 1498 had diverted the bulk of the spice trade from Egypt and the 
Red Sea to the Cape route in less than a decade, and thereby depriv- 
ed Egypt and Turkey of the commercial advantages of the lucrative 
trade between Europe and the East and also seriously affected the 
sources of . the revenue of Gujarat, which then served as the empo- 
rium of commerce for the Indian sub-continent. This brought about 
an alliance between Egypt, Turkey and Gujarat against the Portu- 
guese intruders on their monopoly. 

The struggle commenced when in 913/1507 Qansauh-al-Ghauri, 
the last Mamiuk Sultan of Egypt, sent an expedition to the coast of 
Gujarat for the extirpation of the Portuguese from the Indian waters. 
The Egyptian fleet was placed in charge of Amir Husain, who 
was the governor of Jedda at that time. He was accompanied by 
Salman Rais, who had been sent bv Sultan Salim, the Ottomau ruler, 
to help the Egyptian enterprise and also to effect a combination with 
the Gujarat flotilla organized by Malik Avaz, the famous governor of 
Junagarli and Diu under Mahmud Begarha. . The combined fleet 
anchored at Chaul. When Mahmud Begarha came to know about 
the arrival of the fleet, he first went to Maliim and thereafter to Diu. 
In the meanwhile he received a letter from the tocili of Hurmuz 
describing the atrocities perpetrated by the Portuguese. This fur- 
ther enraged Mahmud Begarha, who sent Malik Avaz with the 
Gujarat flotilla to help the allies against their common foe." 


97 Hajiud Dabir, I, 5-i. 
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The Portuguese squadron was commanded by Dom Lottreneo, 
son of the Portuguese viceroy, Francisco de Almeida (1505-9). In 
Ramazan 913/January 1508, a pitched naval battle was fought near 
Chaul, in which about four hundred Rumis fell and two to three 
thousand Portuguese were killed. A cannon-ball fired bv the allies 
struck Lourencos ship, which sank along with its Portuguese com- 
mander. This victoiy of the allies was the occasion of much jubila- 
tion and Mahmud Begarha is reported to have bestowed a khilat on 
Malik A\az as a token of the appreciation of his services. 100 

In order to avenge the Portuguese defeat as well as the death of 
his son, Francisco de Almeida personally led a fleet up the west 
coast of India on 12 December 1508, with 18 ships and 1,200 men. 
He found the Egyptian fleet and the fuslas of Gujarat assembled 
near Diu. On 3 February 1509, there ensued a desperate sea-fight in 
which Almeida scored victory over the allies. Amir Husains fleet 
was completely broken up and Malik Avaz made peace with the 
Portuguese by returning the prisoners captured at Chaul and hv 
helping to provision their fleet. The Portuguese returned triumphant 
to Cochin on 18 March 1509, with little loss. 101 

The significance of the naval actions at Chaul and Diu with the 
Portuguese was not lost on Mahmud Begarha, who sent an ambassa- 
dor to Albuquerque (1509-1515), the new Portuguese governor. The 
envoy met the governor at Cannanorc in September, 1510, and 
conveyed to him the Sultan's desire for peace and alliance; he also 
handed over two letters — one from the Christians stranded in 
Gujarat and the other from Malik Gopi, the Hindu minister of 
Mahmud Begarha, known as Gopicaica to the Portuguese. Malik 
Gopi s letter suggested an alliance between the Sultan of Gujarat and 
the Portuguese and sought an assurance to the effect that Portuguese 
ships would nut cruise about ruining the maritime trade of Gujarat. 
In return Malik Gopi undertook to get the Christian captives set at 
liberty and to secure freedom for Portuguese ships to frequent the 
ports of Gujarat. 10 - 

The above proposals evoked a favourable response from Albu- 
querque, who .summoned the envoy and expressed his desire for the 
settlement of the terms of the alliance. He placed his arinv and fleet 
at the disposal of Mahmud Begarha and requested the restoration 
of the Christian captives at his court. In his letter of 1G September 

100 Sliarfmldin, f. 18j; Shamsmldm, ff. 33a-36l 547. 
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1510, addressed to Malik Gopi, .' K j]uquerque hoped for an alliance 
between the Sultan of Gujarat .- jr / D. Manuel, the King of Portugal, 
by virtue of which the Sulta’^ould find his harbours safe and his 
ships free to navigate the Soon after these negotiations, 

Alburquerque captured r \ from Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur 
(916-41/1510-34) on 25 *Sjl?einber 1510. The fall of Goa immensely 
increased the prestige ‘v/thc Portuguese and brought about a great 
change in the attitudfJof the Indian princes towards them. Mahmud 
Begarha set free th^Portuguese prisoners at his court, and Amir 
Husain, the EgyiAKm admiral, after obtaining the Sultan’s permis- 
sion, set out Mom Cambav for Yamau. 104 The formidable con- 
federacy of Egypt, Turkey and Gujarat against the Portuguese was 
thus broken up. s 

. In the month of Sai.a~ 914/June- 1508 there arrived at 
Muhammadabad-Champaner an embassy from Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
(894-923/1489-1517) with a pair of rhinoceros, thirty horses and 
. other precious commodities for Mahmud Begarha, who in his turn 
bestowed a rich khilat on the ambassador and sent some parrots, 
herons and Arabian horses as presents for Sikandar Lodi. 100 These 
presents, according to Nizamuddin and Ferishta, were sent as a 
matter of friendship. t°6 But whatever may have been the intentions 
of Sikandar, the fact remains that it was for the first time that a 
ruler of Delhi sent presents to a ruler of Gujarat, and as such this 
step was not without diplomatic significance. 

Mahmud Begarha was obliged to intervene in the succession 
disputes which broke out on the death of Ghazni Khan, who had 
left no male heir to the throne of Khandesh. Some of the nobles 
selected one Alam Khan, a scion of the Faruqi dynasty, who was 
also backed by Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. Add Khan, son 
of Alisan Khan, also advanced his claims to the throne and he was 
supported by his maternal grandfather, Mahmud Begarha. Khandesh 
itself was divided into two factions, one supporting the Ahmadnagar 
protege and the other supporting the Gujarat claimant. The 
adherents of Alam Khan under Malik Husamuddin established 
themselves in Burhanpur, where thev were joined by Ahmad Nizam. 
Shah and Imad Shah of Berar. Malik Laddau Khalji, the leader of 
the Gujarat part) 1 , shut himself up in Asir, where he was besieged bv 
the- partisans of Alam Khan. Mahmud Begarha marched to Thalner 

103 Ibid., 215-72. 
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with his grandson, Adil Khan. \vas 

Burhanpur, Ahmad Nizam Shah aFryi news of his arrival readied 
their claimant with them, and Malfchtlmad Shah withdrew, carrying 
submit to Mahmud Begarha, who IkI Jusamuddin was obliged to 
19 Zil Ilij 914/10 April 1509, and install, a' clarbar at Thalner on 
of Khandesh with tho title of Azam Iluiiinghis protege on the throne 
Laddan was given the title of Khan-i Jahahe in Adil Khan III. Malik 
that of Sliahryar.l 0 ? ^’nl Malik Husamuddin 

Adil Khan III, now established on the tliroU 
ther cemented his alliance with Gujarat by many of Khandesh, fur- 
Khalil Khan, son of Mahmud Begarha, who afterog a daughter of 
his father as MuzafFar Shah II- Thereafter Adil Khards succeeded 
capital from Thalner to Burhanpur, and had Malik shifted Jiiv 
Shalmar, who was again plotting with Ahmad Nizam Shall of 
Ahmadnagar, assassinated. But this did not stop disaffection. In 
916/1510 Slier Khan and Saif Khan conspired with Ahmad Nizam 
Shah; they raised the standard of revolt at Asir and invited the 
pretender, Alam Khan, from Ahmadnagar. Adil Khan immediately 
reported the situation to Mahmud Begarha, who sent Dilawar Khan, 
Qadr Khan, Safdar Khan and other nobles with twelve lakhs of 
tankas and a considerable force to the rescue of his grandson. Wien 
the Gujarati force arrived at Nandurbar, the rebels took to their 
heels and fled to Kowil. Finding his country free from menace, Adil 
Khan gave the Gujarati nobles leave to go back, while he himself 
returned to Burhanpur at the close of 916/1510.1^ 

Vers' early in the following year Mahmud Begarha fell ill and sent 
for his son, Prince Khalil Khan, from B a rod a and gave him fatherly 
advice; but as his condition improved slightly, he permitted the prince 
to return to Baroda. 11 * 1 At this time Farhatul Mulk reported to the 
Sultan that Shall Ismail Safavi of Persia had sent an embassy under 
Yadgar Beg Qizilbash with elegant presents.! 1° The Sultan ordered all 
necessary preparations to he made for the reception of the embassy, 111 
hut before the envoy could arrive at the capitalyMahmud Begarha had 
breathed his last on Monday, 2 Ramazan 917/23 November 1511, and 
was buried at Sarkhej in the mausoleum he had constructed for himself 
during his life-time. 11 ^ 

Mahmud Begarha is regarded not onlv as the greatest of the 
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{sultans of Gujarat but bolds a prominent place among the- warrior 
princes of India. Though the ruler of a small region, Mahmud Begarha 
Jvas in reality much more powerful than his contemporary Sikandar 
8Lodi of Delhi; and it must have been a matter of no small gratification 
to him when a little before his death the sovereign of Delhi sent him 
jsome presents acknowledging thereby the independent status of the 
Sultan of Gujarat. Mahmud, according to Varthema, the famous 
Bolognese adventurer, presented a striking appearance with a flowing 
beard that reached his girdle, and his moustache was so long that he 
tied it over his head. 113 From his very childhood Mahmud, according 
to Barbosa, had been nourished on some poison with the result that 
if a fly settled on his hand, it swelled and immediately fell dead. 11 * 1 To 
satisfy his proverbially voracious appetite, he is reported to have eaten 
daily one Gujarati man of food and another 5 seers of parched rice 
as dessert; and at night two plates of samosas (meat-patties) were 
placed on each side of his heel, so that he might find something to eat 
on whichever side he woke- up from his sleep. For breakfast he took 
a cup of honey with a cup of butter and one hundred and fiftv golden 
plantains. 115 The works of Varthema and Barbosa were translated into 
European languages and thereby Mahmud Begarha gained an unenvi- 
able notoriety. It is to this ruler that Samuel Butler, the English satirist 
of the seventeenth century, makes reference in his Hudibras: 

‘The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad.’ 

Mahmud was a brave Sultan who constantly led campaigns against 
the neighbouring princes. These- campaigns were motivated bv terri- 
torial ambitions rather than religious zeal. He fought successfully 
against the neighbouring Rajput princes as well as Muslim rulers. He 
did not debar Hindus from rising to some of the- highest positions in 
his government. Malik Gopi, a Brahman, for instance, was the chief 
minister of the Sultan. 

Moreover Mahmud possessed abundant capacity for decisive action, 
as is borne out by his successful suppression of two revolts. He was 
also a wise and just administrator. We are told that the relative of a 
powerful noble, Bahaul Mulk, committed a murder. In order to save 
the offender, Imadul Mulk and Azdul Mulk induced an innocent per- 
son to plead guiltv and he was consequently hanged for a murder he 

11*3 Ludovico de Varthema, Tiucchi, Eng. tr. Jones and Winter, ed. Dr. Badgar, 
Hakluyt Society, 1863, 109-10. 
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had not committed. Sometimes afterwards, when the true- facts of tluj 
case were brought to the notice of the Sultan, he ordered botli Imadtt 
Mulk and Azdul Mulk, to l>c executed for their lieinous act . 1 ! 6 ' 

Besides being a just ruler, Mahmud was also a benevolent monarch, 
who was always solicitous for the welfare of his people. He saved his 
soldiers from the clutches of the usurious money-lenders by appointing 
khazanchis (treasurers) at different places to advance money to such 
soldiers as were in need of loans. 11 " Moreover, he personally consoled 
the families of those who had fallen in his wars. On his return from 
the successful expedition against Girnar, the Sultan halted for three 
days at Sarkliej before entering Ahmadabad. During these three days 
his eyes were often filled with tears and his countenance marked with 
grief. When Najmuddin, the qazi of Ahmadabad, went out of the citv 
to congratulate and welcome the Sultan, be is reported to have said, 
‘Oh, Qazi ! It is well with me, but you should tell me of those whose 
sons and brothers have been killed during the last five years .' 118 

Equally solicitous was the Sultan for the welfare of bis other 
subjects. He helped' his subjects in the repair and restoration of old 
houses and also in getting wells dug for those who planted shady 
trees by the roadside . 119 lie constructed fine caravanserais and inns 
for the comfort of travellers. The merchants were happy because the 
roads were safe for traffic . 120 The Sultan was a great builder. He 
founded Mustafabad at Junagadh and Muhammadnbad near 
Champaner, and adorned them with lofty buildings and l>eautiful 
gardens. The Bagh-i Firdaus (Garden of Paradise), which was about 
ten miles long and two miles broad, and the Bagh-i Shahan (Garden 
of Shaban) were laid out during his reign . 121 lie also built lofty 
mosques and madrasas for seekers of knowledge. 1 — 

Though Mahmud was denied a systematic education, he is 
credited with having equipped himself with considerable knowledge 
through associations with the gens de lellres. No one who came into 
contact with him could describe him as unlettered. Ibn-i Afrasli, in 
his translation of the Shifa of Qazi Ayaz, mentions several instances 
of the Sultans quick judgement in deciding different points of law. 
He talked on religious, historical and other subjects with such care 
that lie could pass off for one well -versed in these branches of learn* 

118 Alxlul Husain, ff. 40!>-4]a. 
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ing.123 He took keen interest in the Persian translations oi : Arabic 
works. The well-known Biographical Dictionary of Ibn-i Khallikan 
was rendered into Persian by Yusuf bin Ahmad under the title of 
Manzarul Insan and dedicated to Mahmud Begarha. 12 * 1 Likewise he 
patronized Sanskrit. His court-poet, Udavaraj, wrote a poem, called 
Mahmudacarita, in praise of the Sultan. The poet describes his 
patron as a crown-jewel of the royal race as if he was a Kshattriva. 
He says hyperbolical! v, 

‘In battle Mahmud is equal to Bhirna, in beneficence he surpasses 

Kama, in sport he is like Narayana, in mercy he resembles Rama, 

in wisdom lie is better than Brihaspati and in beautv he excels 

Manamatha.’ 125 

MUZAFFAR SHAH II 

Mahmud Begarha was succeeded by his eldest son, Prince- Khalil 
Klian, who ascended the throne on 3 Ramazan 917/24 November 
1511, and assumed the title of Abun Nasr Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah 
II. 126 On 25 Shawwal 917/15 January 1512, he gave audience to 
Yadgar Beg, the Persian envoy, with his forty Qizilbash (red cap) 
followers, who had been waiting near the capital ever since Mahmud 
Begarha’s death. Among the- presents which the envoy placed before 
the Sultan were a turquoise cup of great value, a chest full of jewels 
and thirtv Iraqi horses. Muzaffar bestowed on the envoy and his suite 
rich khilats, and soon left Ahmadabad for Baroda on h is way to 
Champaner, to which capital he seems to have been followed by the 
Persian ambassador and his team. 12 ” 

At Baroda Prince Muhammad alias Sahib Khan, the eldest son of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Khalji (905-16/1500-10) of Mahva, waited upon 
Muzaffar to seek his help in recovering the throne of Mandu, which 
had been seized by his younger brother, Mahmud, after the death of 
his father. 128 In the protracted, fratricidal war that followed Nasirud- 
din's death, Mahmud’s claim to the throne was supported bv his 
powerful Rajput adherent, Medini Rai, against his elder brother, 
Prince Muhammad, who was forced to flee to the neighbouring court 
of Gujarat, where he was warmlv welcomed. 129 Muzaffar promised 

123 Ibid., 109-10. 

124 Ilajiucl Dabir, I, 32, 126. 

125 Udavaraj, Mnhnuidacmilfl. also called Rajcinod, ed. G. N. Baluira, Jaipur, 
1956, p. 5. 

126 Ilajiud Dabir, I, 97. 
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to enquire into the merits of his claim ami deputed Qaisar Khan to 
the border town of Dohad in order to study the real state of affairs 
in Malwa. Meanwhile Prince Muhammad was offered the royal hos- 
pitality at Champancr along with his followers. 130 

While at Champaner Prince Muhammad and his followers fell 
out with the Persian ambassador and plundered his lodging. 131 When 
Muzaffar was informed of tho strife, he sent his minister, MaliKush 
Sharq Imadul Mulk, who at once put down the riot and shifted the 
ambassador to the royal apartments. Soon afterwards on 14 Ramazan 
918/23 November 1512, Muzaffar despatched the Persian ambassador 
in the escort of Khurasan Khan to the coast, where two large ships 
were made ready to earn' him and his suite. At the time of his de- 
parture he was presented with seven elephants, a rhinoceros and 
other animals and birds with some wonderful horse-armours and other 
precious commodities. 13 ^ , 

Some time before tho departure of the Persian ambassador, Prince 
Muhammad, who was quite ashamed of the whole unhappy episode, 
quitted Champaner without taking formal leave of Muzaffar. He first 
sought refuge with Adi! Khan III of Khandesh and then with 
Alauddin Imad Shah of B era r. 133 Not long after the departure of 
Prince Muhammad from Gujarat, Muzaffar received the intelligence 
that Sultan Mahmrnl Khalji of Malwa had entrusted the entire admi- 
nistration of his country to Medini Rai, who had not only acquired 
supreme power in the state but had reduced his master to the posi- 
tion of a mere puppet. As the increasing influence of Medini Rai was 
likely to tilt the balance of power in favour of Rana Sanga of Mcwar, 
Muzaffar decided to intervene in the internal affairs of Malwa- In 
the month of Shasvwal 918/August-Scptembcr 1512, he marched 
from Champancr with a huge armv and halted for a few days at 
Godlira on his way to Malwa. 133 

Taking advantage of the preoccupation of Muzaffar in the affairs 
of Malwa, Rao Shim (1509-15), son of Rao Bhar Mai of Idar, raided 
the country to the east of the river Sabarmati. Ainul Mulk Fauladi, 
governor of Patan, who was on his wav to Godhra to join the Sultan, 
turned aside to punish the Rao, but he was defeated and his brother, 
Abdul Malik, along with two hundred men, was slain. Nlicn Muzaffar 
came to know of this, he personally marched against the Rao who, 

130 Silandar, 175; Ferishta, It, 405-fl. 
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finding it difficult to face the royal army, fled to the hills in 919/1513. 
Muzaffar laid waste the country and ordered the general destruction 
of the metropolis of Idar. Rao Bliim then sought the intercession of 
Malik Gopi, the favourite Hindu minister of Muzaffar, and was 
forgiven on paying the large tribute of twenty lakhs of tankas. 
Muzaffar accepted it and proceeded to Godhra in order to resume 
his campaign against Malwa. 135 

Meanwhile Affonso de Albuquerque (1509-15), the Portuguese 
governor, had sent Tristao Dega to Muzaffar with the terms and con- 
ditions of an alliance with Gujarat, which he had received from his 
monarch, Dom Manuel, by December 1512. Among other things the 
terms of the alliance included (1) permission for the Portuguese to 
erect a fortress at Diu for the security of the persons and property of 
the subjects of the king of Portugal; (2) an order to the traders 
of Gujarat that they were to send their merchandise to no place 
except Goa, where they would find all that thev needed for a home- 
ward-bound cargo; (3) agreement on the part of the ruler of Gujarat 
not to receive in his kingdom any Rumis or Turks 'because they were 
the capital enemies of the Portuguese’. 136 

When Tristao Dega arrived at Cambay, he found that Mazaffar 
had gone on an expedition against Mandu. He, therefore, had to wait 
till his return at Champaner, where he delivered to him die letters 
which he had brought. Muzaffar agreed not to allow the Rumis or 
Turks to enter his territory again, but he turned down the Portuguese 
request for the construction of a fort at Diu. He, however, after fur- 
ther conversation, offered certain other islands along the coast of 
Gujarat, where the Portuguese could build a fortress and make a 
settlement, but Tristao would not accept them on behalf of his 
country, because he had no permission from Albuquerque to do so. 
He, therefore, left Champaner for Goa with an envoy from the Sultan 
of Gujarat. 137 

Before Tristao and the envoy of Gujarat could reach Goa, Albu- 
querque himself arrived at Diu in August 1513, on his way back to his 
metropolis after he had tried in vain to take Aden. Malik Ayaz, 
governor of Diu, received him very kindly and the two conversed 
togedier. Albuquerque stayed at Diu for six days and set sail for Goa 
after his ships had taken in their store of water, leaving behind the 
Portuguese ship, Exnobrcgas , laden with merchandise for sale in 
the charge of Fernao Martinz Evangellio as his factor, and Jorge 

135 Hajiud Dabir, I, 99-100; Fcrishta, II, 407, Xfeamuddin, III, 176. 

136 Albuquerque, III, 245. 
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Correa as his scrivener, with secret instructions to report on political 
matters. 138 

On his voyage back to the south, Albuquerque halted at Cliaul 
and gave an interview to the envoy from Gujarat, who had accom- 
panied Tristao. The envoy conveyed his monarch’s request for 
permission to send a trading company of the Gujaratis to Malacca and 
also for a safe conduct of the ships of Gujarat to navigate in those 
waters. He also complained of the capture of a ship. Men , belonging 
to the Sultan when he was at peace with Portugal and asked for its 
restitution. Albuquerque told the envoy that he had never made war 
upon Gujarat, nor burned its villages, nor bombarded its fortresses, 
but if the ships and the subjects of the Sultan of Gujarat had received 
any harm at the hands of the Portuguese, it must have been on 
account of his having taken the side of those riders with whom the 
king of Portugal was at war. lie, however, declared that he had 
caused the aforesaid royal ship to be refitted at Cochin and would 
return it to the Sultan through the envoy. As soon as Albuquerque 
reached Goa, he passed on the captured ship to the ambassador, who 
set sail in that ship to Cambav. I3<) 

Immediately after the return of the envoy to Gujarat, Fcrnao 
Martinz Evangelho, the Portuguese factor at Champancr, reported to 
Albuquerque that Malik Ayaz was greatly opposed to the Portuguese 
and had persuaded Muzaffar not to accede to their demand as re- 
gards Diu. Albuquerque, therefore, sent Diogo Fernandez dc Beja 
and James Teixeira as ambassadors with costly presents to the court 
of Gujarat to negotiate on this matter with Muzaffar. The embassy 
reached Surat on 15 March 1514, and after a short stay proceeded 
to Cliampaner, where they met Malik Gopi, who told them that Malik 
Ayaz had advised the Sultan not to grant to the Portuguese a site for 
fortification at Diu as ‘it was in order to wrest his kingdom eventually 
from him’. Not deterred by this report, the ambassadors proceeded 
to Ahmadabad, where they were cordially received by Khudawnnd 
Khan, the wazir, who presented them to the Sultan. The ambassadors 
offered the presents which they had brought with them and the 
Sultan conferred on them dresses of honour. In the negotiations whicli 
followed, the plenipotentiaries explained to Klmdawand Khan that 
the main purpose of their visit was to request for a site at Diu, where 
the king of Portugal might construct a fortress for the safety of his 
men and property. The wazir placed these proposals before the 
Sultan, who was willing to grant them a site at Broach, Surat, Mahim, 


13S Ibid., IV. 59. 
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Dumas or Bacar, but not at Diu, which he- had already granted to 
Malik Ayaz. The embassy thus failed in its mission and left Gujarat 
for Goa on 15 September 1514. MO 

In the following year.Rao Bhim of Idar passed away and was 
succeeded by his son, Bhar Mai (or Bihari Mai), but the latter s claim 
to the throne was contested by his cousin, Baimal, who sought the 
help of his brother-in-law, Rana Sanga of Mewar. The Rana seized this 
opportunity and by sending his arm)' to Idar set up Raimal on the 
throne. Muzaffar could ill-brook this interference bv the Rana of 
Mewar in the internal affairs of a neighbouring state, which had for 
generations owed allegiance to the sultans of Gujarat. In order to 
expel the pretender, Muzaffar -despatched Nizamul Mulk, the son of 
the last Rawal of Champ'aner, who succeeded in restoring Bihari Mai 
to tip? throne. Nizamul Mulk then pursued the pretender into the hills, 
but in the battle which followed he was defeated with severe losses. 
Muzaffar reproved his general for having exceeded his instructions 
and recalled him to the capital. He, then, sent Nusratul Mulk to Idar, 
but before Nusratul Mulk could reach Idar, Nizamul Mulk set out 
for Champaner, leaving Zahirul Mulk with no more than a hundred 
men to hold Idar. Raimal marched on Idar and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on this small garrison. However, Nusratul Mulk, who was at 
Alunadnagar, pressed on and drove away Raimal to the hills in 
923/1517.141 

Muzaffar now turned his attention to Mahva, where the increasing 
domination of Medini Rai had reduced Mahmud Khalji to insignifi- 
cance. Unable to bear the predominance of his powerful minister, 
Mahmud escaped to the frontiers of Gujarat to seek the help of 
Muzaffar. The latter readily responded, and taking Mahmud with 
him, he marched against Malwa on Tuesday, 15 Zil Hij 923/29 
Decembar 1517.142 Medini Rai entrusted the command of Mandu to 
Rai Pithaura, while he himself repaired to Dhar with 12,000 cavalry 
and a large force of elephants. Muzaffar and Mahmud reached Dhar 
with a formidable army on Friday, 18 Zil Hij 923/1 January 1518, 
and Medini Rai, finding it difficult to resist the combined army, 
quitted Dhar and went to Chitor to seek help from Rana Sanga. 143 
Dhar fell without much resistance, and the two sultans marched to 
Mandu, where they arrived on 23 Zil Hij 923/6 January 1518 and laid 


1 40 Ibid., IV, 93-105. 
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siege to the fortress. 1 '** 

Rai Pithaura, who had secret knowledge of Rana Sangas forth- 
coming aid, feigned negotiations and asked for an armistice, which 
Muzaffar readily granted on Friday 25 Zil Hij 923/8 January 3518. 
This truce, however, came to an end on 24 Muharram 924/5 Feb- 
ruary 1518, when Muzaffar came to know about the arrival of Rana 
Sanga at Ujjain. He sent Azam Humavun Adil Khan III of Khandesh, 
who was his nephew and son-in-law, with Qawamul Mulk to check 
the progress of the Rana and Mcdini Rai, while he directed the in- 
vestment of the fort in person. The battle actually began on 3 Safar 
924/14 February 1518, and by the break of the following day 
Muzaffar had carried Mandu by escalade. Finding the Gujarati troops 
in their midst, the Rajputs performed the jauhar - rite and fought till 
life was left in them. 143 

In the meanwhile Muzaffar came to know about the arrival of 
Medini Rai at Dhar. Leaving Mandu in charge of Mahmud, Muzaffar 
moved to Dhar on 5 Safar 924/16 February 1518, and Mcdini Rai, 
finding it difficult to offer resistance, took to his heels. 148 Muzaffar 
returned to Mandu where he reinstated Mahmud on his throne. This 
was followed by a grand banquet which Mahmud gave in honour of 
his benefactor on 15 Safar 924/26 February 1518. 147 Thus having 
restored the balance of power IxMwecn Mcwar and Gujarat, Muzaffar 
returned to Champancr after leaving at Mandu a contingent of 10,000 
horse under Asaf Khan. 148 

Immediately after his return to Champancr, Muzaffar realized the 
significance of the occupation of Mamluk Egypt and Ilijaz by the 
Ottoman Sultan Salim I (1512-20) as well as his victors' over Shah 
Ismail Safavi of Persia. Tin’s introduced the prospect of a new anti 
powerful alliance against the Portuguese as well as of greater control 
over the Indian Ocean for trade with Egypt and beyond, and of 
greater security for pilgrims to Mecca. The importance of friendly 
relations with the Ottomans was thus brought home to Muzaffar. Tic 
wrote to Sultan Salim I congratulating him on his victories in Iraq 
and Persia; still the greater part of his letter was full of an account 
of his own victories in Malwa, which he had recovered from Medini 
Rai and his Rajput confederates and restored to Mahmud Khalji. 148 
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The news of the fall of Mandu compelled Rana Sanga and Medini 
Rai to retire to Chitor, but in 925/1519 tlie Rana inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Mahmud, who was wounded and taken prisoner. Muzaffar 
sent reinforcements to Mahva but it was too late; for the Rana, after 
the wounds of Mahmud were healed, had restored him to his throne 
in 926/1520. lo ° In the same year Raja Ad i 1 Khan III, who had so 
successfully served his father-in-law, Muzaffar, in the Mahva cam- 
paign, passed away at Burhanpur and was succeeded by Milan 
Muhammad Shall, his eldest son bv the daughter of Muzaffar. 151 

Flushed with his success, Rana Sanga decided to measure his 
strength with the more powerful Muzaffar. He penetrated into the 
territories of Gujarat as far as Idar, which he occupied, and then 
marched on to Ahmadnagar, where he defeated Mubarizul Mulk in 
926/1520. The Rana compelled Mubariz to retreat to Alnnadabad and 
then returned to Chitor. In order to chastize the Rana, Muzaffar sent 
Malik Ayaz who besieged the fortress of Mandasor. The Rana asked 
for peace but liis request was turned down. But soon afterwards the 
jealousy between Ayaz and Qawamul Mulk compelled the Gujaratis 
to patch up peace with the Rana. Muzaffar was very much incensed 
by this development and in 928/1522 he made preparations to march 
in person against the Rana; but before he could start from Alnnadabad, 
the son of the Rana arrived with gifts from his father and the expedi- 
tion was abandoned. 152 

In 980/1524 Alam Khan Lodi, son of Sultan Bahlul Lodi of Delhi, 
who had been a refugee at the court of Gujarat since the days of 
Mahmud Bcgarha, informed Muzaffar that according to reports 
received by him from Delhi, there was great dissatisfaction with his 
nephew, Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, as he had put the great amirs to death, 
and the chances of Alam’s obtaining his father’s throne appeared to 
be good. Muzaffar, accordingly, gave him a standard, a drum, 40,000 
Mazaffaris and sent him to Delhi with a strong detachment to secure 
his ancestral throne. 153 

In the following r ear Prince Bahadur Khan was annoyed with his 
father, Muzaffar, who refused to treat him on equal terms with his 
elder brother, Sikandar Khan, tlie heir-apparent, and left Gujarat. 
Passing through Dungarpur, Chitor and Mewat, he reached Delhi on 
the eve of the battle of Panipat. 151 Bahadur was cordially received 
by Ibrahim and, consequently, the young but experienced prince took 
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up the Lodi cause. This made him popular with the Afghan army but 
roused the jealousy of Ibrahim, 155 When Bahadur discovered this, he 
refrained from further activities and sent letters to Babur seeking his 
assistance. Babur sent him a gracious and encouraging reply and 
invited him to join the Mughals. 158 Consequently, in the- actual battle 
fought at Panipat, Bahadur remained a mere spectator.! 57 Immediately 
after the defeat of the Afghans, when Bahadur was halting at Baghpat, 
near Delhi, on his way to Jaunpur in response to the invitation of the 
nobles of that kingdom, he received a letter from his adherents in 
Gujarat informing him of the death of his father, Muzaifar.158 

The deceased Sultan was so merciful that he is commonly known 
as Muzaffar, the luilim or clement. lie carried his clemency to such 
a length that the criminal, the turbulent and the rebellious forgot all 
fear of punishment and took to highway robber)- and violence without 
apprehension, while libertines shed blood even within the city -walls 
of the metropolis, and ‘the Sultan would not extend the hand of 
punishment from out of the sleeve of patience*. When the people went 
to him and complained of these atrocities, he would calmly say, ‘You 
must pray and I also will pray to the Almighty to put an end to 
oppression and the oppressors.' 159 Again, \vc are told that owing to 
the carelessness of tlio royal a flab chi i (water-carriers) a musk-rat was 
boiled down and its remains were poured over MuzaiTars head during 
his bath. The Sultan summoned the offenders and said, ‘I am an old 
man and can pardon the offender but my sons are ) oung — how will 
you satisfy them? Will vour lives be safe if you arc equally careless 
with them?’ 159 

In keeping with the traditions of eastern potentates, Muzaffar was 
in the habit of making nocturnal rounds of the capital in disguise in 
order to obtain first-hand information about the stale of affairs pre- 
vailing in his kingdom. 151 The Sultan always spoke with propriety 
and never offended anyone. He used to say, ‘If I were left alone in a 
soli tar)' place, no one would do me any harm for I base never done, 
and am not doing, any harm to anyone.' 15 - Muzaffar loved his subjects 
immensely. When Gujarat was in the grip of a great drought, he lifted 
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up his hands in prayer and is reported to have said, ‘Oh, Lord ! If for 
any fault of mine my people are afflicted, take me from this world and 
relieve them from this drought/ 163 Moreover, Muzaffar displayed his 
high sense of justice and respect for law when in response- to the 
summons of the qazi of Champaner he attended the qazi’s court like 
an ordinary person, while the qazi remained seated. The suit was 
decided against the Sultan who complimented the qazi on his 
impartiality and sense of justice. 161 

Muzaffar was of a charitable disposition. His munificence was not 
confined to his subjects in Gujarat but was also extended to the 
deserving people of Mecca and Madina, where he is reported to have 
constructed a rib at or hospice consisting of a madrasa and sabil (water- 
channel), etc. For the maintenance of these institutions he set apart 
a special endowment and the proceeds thereof were sent to these 
places every year.iOS Furthermore, ships were provided free of cost 
for those who wished to make the pilgrimages to Mecca and Madina. 
The expenses of these pilgrims while on board were also met by the 
state treasury. 166 In addition to these charities, the Sultan sent to the 
aforesaid cities two copies of the Quran transcribed by his own hand 
with gold-water, and made a special annual grant for the upkeep of 
these presents and the maintenance of those who made use of these 
copies for the purposes of recitation. 16 “ 

Linked with the religious piety of Muzaffar was his strict observ- 
ance of religious injunctions. We are told that he never tasted any- 
thing intoxicating and abstained from even mentioning the name of 
intoxicants. It is reported that his favourite horse was one day seized 
with grips of pain and when all other remedies failed, he recovered 
on being administered pure spirits. The mir-i akhtir (master of the 
horse-stables) reported the incident to his sovereign, who ‘bit the 
finger of sorrow with the tooth of regret but did not ride that horse 
again’. 168 We are told that when Mahmud Khalji of Malwa took 
Muzaffar round his palace, they entered a building in which there 
was a quadrangle, painted and gilded with rooms all round. As soon 
as they were at the centre of the building, the doors of all the rooms 
were opened and two thousand women beautifully attired and deco- 
rated like buries and fairies appeared with plates full of gems and 
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golden ornaments. Mahmud observed : Tliev all belonged to me and 
are now at your disposal/ Muza {far lowered his eyes, thanked his host 
and begged them to return within the pardah ‘as looking on what is 
unlawful is a crime*.*® 

It must not, however, be taken to mean that MuzalFar was an 
extreme puritan. Bom of a Rajput mother, Rani Ilirabai, he had a lot 
of Hindu blood circulating in his veins. lie was unorthodox enough to 
marry as many as three Rajput princesses, viz. Rajbai, the daughter of 
Rana Maliipat, Lakshmibai, the daughter of a Gohcl Rajput, and Bihi 
Rani. The last was a lady of great beauty and exercised tremendous 
influence on the Sultan. The control of the palace and the army was in 
her hands. Seven thousand state-sen ants were in her service and she 
was a counsellor of great influence in the affairs of the kingdom. 170 

Moreover Muzaffar was extremely fond of music, so vehemently 
frowned upon bv orthodox Muslim theologians. Ifc was himself an 
accomplished musician; he could not only play upon a number of 
musical instruments but could bold bis own againU any master of 
musical science. Ilis love for music, dance and drama can very well be 
gauged from the sicang or role of Saraswati (goddess of learning) 
enacted at Iris court by Baf Jhau, the chief valor or dancing-girl of 
the Sultan. It took six months for hamsa or the traditional vehicle of 
Saraswati to be constructed; it was made wholly of gold, studded 
with precious stones. On tho appointed day Rai Jhau, attired in the 
garb of the goddess, cast an ecstatic .spell on the audience with her 
music and dance. 171 

Besides being a musician, Muzalfar was a fine ealligraphist. lie 
used to transcribe every day a passage from the Quran in the naikh 
stslc, and when the copy was completed he sent it cither to Mecca 
or Madina for the use of those who recited it publielv. 17 - The Sultan 
had learnt the Quran by heart 17 ® and was well-versed in 
the religious sciences. We find him studving Baizawis Malimui 
Tanzil, the well-known commentary on the Quran, and taking part 
in discussions of a religious and literary character. I* 1 lie had learnt 
Arabic grammar from Bahraq and the 1 iodises (or the Prophet's 
traditions) under Majduddin Muhammad al-Jji, whom he elevated to 
the position of a wazir with the title of Khudawand Khan. 1 '® lie also 
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greatly promoted learning with the result that men of letters from 
Iran, Turan, Arabia and Asia Minor found it worth their while to 
settle down in Gujarat during his liberal reign . 176 

Muzaffar was, thus, merciful, gentle, pious, just, munificent, kind 
and clement. Though personally unselfish and amiable, lie was fatally 
weak. It was with great difficult}’ that he could bring himself to act 
with sufficient sternness and energy, even when these qualities were 
most needed. Notwithstanding this weakness, Muzaffar was a bene- 
volent, liberal, tolerant and cultured ruler. 

SIKAXDAR; MAHMUD SHAIMI 

When Muzaffar passed away on 22 Jamadi II 932/5 April 1526, 
Prince Sikandar Khan, the heir-designate, ascended the throne with 
the support of two powerful nobles, Imadul Mulk Khushqadam and 
Khudawand Khan al-Iji. The new Sultan was by all accounts a very 
handsome person, but he was destitute of all political sagacity. We 
are told that whenever he passed through the market-place, all persons, 
male and female, came out of their houses and shops to have a glimpse 
of the Sultan. 177 He was so exultant and happy in the pride of his 
youth and the glory of his state and authority that ‘all his days were 
like the days of the Id and all his nights like the nights of shab-i boraf. 
He collected together ever}- means of pleasure which it is possible to 
conceive. Amongst other things he had a concubine, called Nazuk 
Lahar, to whom he was greatly attached. 17 * In less than a week he 
had estranged the old nobility bv lavishing favours and honours on 
his personal favouritics, and given himself up completely to pleasures. 
Consequently on the night of 14 Sha'ban 932/26 May 1526, he was 
murdered bv Iniadul Mulk Khushqadam, who raised Nasir Khan, 
Muzaffar’s youngest son of hardly six years, to the throne with the 
title of Sultan Mahmud Shah II. The king-maker, thereafter, wrote 
to the neighbouring chiefs, Imadul Mulk of Berar and Rana Sanga of 
Chi tor as well as to Babur, requesting support for his government. 1 * 9 

B A II A DUE S II A II 

As the plans of Imad meant the loss of independence for Gujarat, 
some old nobles headed by Taj Khan Narpali sent Khurram Khan to 
Prince Bahadur with the offer of the throne of Gujarat. Khurram Khan 
met Bahadur at Baghpat and delivered the message. Without any loss 
of time Bahadur reached Ahmadabad by rapid marches and ascended 
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the throne of Gujarat on 26 Ramazan 932/0 July 1.526; after that he 
marched to Champaner and executed Imadul Mulk Kliushqadain and 
other assassins of Sikandar. The infant ruler, Mahmud H, was also 
murdered. 180 Thus Bahadur was left without any rival with the 
exception of Chand Khan, who had already taken refuge in Malwa. 
Firmlv established in his kingdom, Bahadur embarked upon his ambi- 
tious designs of campaigns and conquests. 

Twice be invaded the Deccan in order to help his nephew, Miran 
Muhammad II of Khandesh, who had allied himself with Alauddin 
Imadul Mulk of Berar against Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
and Amir Ali Barid of Bidar. So successful were these operations that 
Burhan Nizam Shalt and Ali Barid were obliged to ) icld the issues 
in contest with Khandesh and Berar, and to cause the Kliulba to he 
read in the name of Bahadur. 181 

In the meanwhile Nuno da Cunha (1529-38), the new Portuguese 
governor, had attacked Diu on 16 February 1531, hut a little earlier 
Mustafa, the Turkish admiral, accompanied by Klnvaja Safar Salmani, 
bad succeeded in entering Diu with a large Rumi fleet and a picked 
train of artillery. The combined navy of the Gujaratis and the Rumis 
completely routed the Portuguese fleet which, after repairing the 
damage, sailed back to Goa on 15 March 1531 in considerable dis- 
order. 18 - Bahadur commemorated this naval success bv erecting a 
tower of \ ictory at Diu and naming it Bmj-i Bahadur Shahid** 
Mustafa, the Turkish Admiral, was given the title of Rumi Khan and 
was placed in charge of the naft Uliana or the royal arsenal. 181 

Free from the Portuguese menace, Bahadur turned his attention 
to Mahmud Khali! II of Malwa, who had not onlv been harbouring 
his soungcr brother, Chand Khan, the pretender to the throne of 
Gujarat, hut had also ravaged the territories of Rana Ratan Singh of 
Chitor who, as a friend and an ally, had sought the help of Bahadur. 
Bahadur, therefore, accompanied by Miran Muhammad II of Khan- 
desh, pushed on to Mandu and took it hv escalade. lie caused flic 
Khutba to be read in liis name on Friday, 12 Sha'bau 937/31 March 
1531, and annexed Malwa to his hereditary kingdom. Mahmud Khalji 
was taken prisoner and sent to Champaner, but he was killed in an 
afFrav on his way to Gujarat. 18 ^ 

Bahadur soon realized that his conquest of Malwa would remain 
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incomplete so long as Silhadi, the powerful fief-holder of Raisen, 
Sarangpur and Bhilsa, continued his semi-independent sway in the 
eastern districts of Mahva. He, therefore, arrested Silhadi while he 
was on a visit to Bahadur’s camp and marched against Raisen, which 
was defended by Lakshman Singh, brother of Silliadi, while Bhupat, a 
son of Silhadi, fled to Chitor to seek help from Rana Bikramajit, whose 
sister he had married. Bikramajit advanced towards Raisen but with- 
drew when Bahadur sent Milan Muhammad II of Khandesh against 
him. Bahadur then delivered a final assault on Raisen and carried the 
fortress by storm at the end of Ramazan 938/ Mav 1532. The con- 
quered territory was conferred upon Alam Khan Lodi, who had been 
expelled from fcalpi by Humayun and had sought shelter at the court 
of Gujarat. 188 

Flushed with his repeated successes, Bahadur decided to punish 
Rana Bikramajit of Chitor for helping Lakshman Singh during his 
siege of Raisen. So much had the power of Mewar diminished under 
this ‘Commodus of Rajputana’ that Bahadur could commence his 
operations directly with the siege of Chitor. The powerful artillery of 
Rumi Khan made an extensive breach in the ramparts of the Rajput 
stronghold, which fell on 3 Ramazan 941/8 March 1535; Bahadur 
granted it not to Rumi Khan, to whom he had promised it when the 
siege had begun, but to Burhanul Mulk Bimbani. This greatly dis- 
appointed Rumi Khan, who made up his mind to take revenge by 
playing Bahadur false by ruining his cause, and waited for an 
opportunity. 18 " 

The opportunity did not take long to come. Bahadur had already 
incurred the displeasure of Humayun by giving shelter to the political 
refugees of whom the chief was Muhammad Zaman Mirza, a turbulent 
Timurid prince and brother-in-law of Humayun, who had escaped 
from the confinement in which he had been placed near Bayana. 
Humayun demanded the surrender of the fugitive but Bahadur’s reply, 
couched in insolent language, so offended Humayun that he marched 
to Sarangpur while Bahadur was occupied with the investment of 
Chitor. 188 

Immediately after the fall of Chitor Bahadur moved to Mandasor, 
where he was confronted by Humayun, who had cut him off from the 
capital of Mahva and threatened Iiis hold on Gujarat. At this critical 
juncture Taj Khan and Sadr Khan urged Bahadur to deliver an attack 
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on the Mughal army while the Gujarati troops were Hushed with their 
\ ictory at Chitor. But Rumi Khan advised Bahadur to entrench his 
army and rely on its greater superiority in guns. The voice of the 
Turkish artillery captain prevailed over the counsels of the Gujarati 
cavalry commanders, and Bahadur entrenched himself in a huge arabci 
or fortified camp, bristling with artillery which at this time was the 
finest in India. 1 *# Confronted by the great guns of Gujarat, Ilumauin 
adopted the tactics, secretly suggested to him by Rumi Khan, of 
cutting off all Bahadur's supplies and forage-parties. Complete block- 
ade and gradual starvation made the position of Bahadui untenable; 
and the treachery of Rumi Khan became at last evident when the 
Turkish captain deserted his master for IIumn\ un, with the result that 
at dead of night on 21 Shawwal 941/25 April 1535, Bahadur fled 
to Mandu. 190 

I lumas un set out in the pursuit of Bahadur, who finding himself 
hardpressed at Mandu continued his flight to the fort of Champancr. 
Though Bahadur had put the fortress in a state of defence, he did not 
fed himself secure in it. He handed over his treasures to his trusted 
minister, Asaf Khan, to be taken to Sulaiman, the Magnificent, of 
Turkey. They consisted of *100 chests of gold, ashmfis-, gold-bars and 
gold-bricks. With this gorgeous treasure Asaf Khan left the Indian 
shore and went to Jedda. From there Bahadur's letter of appeal for 
aid against Ilumayun and the accompanying treasures were sent to 
the great Caliph, who on account of the powerful resistance by the 
Portuguese in the Indian Ocean could not afford to bo hasty. 191 

Before the Ottoman Caliph could think of any constructive plan, 
I luma) un reached Champancr to find that both Bahadur and his 
treasure had gone. Bahadur had escaped to Cainbav, where some time 
back he had gathered a fleet of 10U war-ships in order to fight the 
Portuguese. But he was now afraid that after his departure they might 
fall into the hands of the Mughals. 19 - So he burnt them and sailed for 
Diu, where he turned to the Portuguese for help. On 25 October 15-33, 
a treaty of alliance between Bahadur and Nunn da Cunha was con- 
cluded. Under the terms of this treaty the Vorlugucsc agreed to assist 
Bahadur against his enemies by land and sea. In return thev received 
permission to erect a fortress at Diu and a site was granted for the 
purpose. 19 * 
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When Humayun reached Cambay, he found that Bahadur had 
already left the port for Diu. Having failed in his immediate object, 
Humayun turned to Champaner, which he took by escalade on 9 Safar 
942/9 August 1535.19-t To commemorate his victory, Humayun caused 
coins to be struck at Champaner in his name both in silver and 
copper. 195 The conquest of Champaner was followed by that of 
Ahmadabacl, which he placed in the charge of his younger brother, 
Askari, with Hindu Beg as his minister and commander-in-chief. 196 

After completing the conquest of Gujarat, Humayun pushed on 
towards Diu in pursuit of Bahadur; but he had hardly reached Dhan- 
dhuka, when urgent messengers from Agra overtook him, bearing the 
alarming news of the revolt of Sher Khan Sur in the eastern provinces 
of his kingdom. Humayun was, therefore, constrained to retrace his 
steps from Gujarat, and he proceeded to Agra by way of Burhanpur 
and Mandu. The emperor had hardly turned his back on the province, 
when a counter-revolution commenced in favour of Bahadur, who soon 
afterwards emerged from his retreat at Diu and assumed charge of 
the operations. His army swelled in number as he marched till he 
pitched his tents at Sarkhej near Ahmadabad. Hindu Beg advised 
Askari to assume the ensigns of royalty in Gujarat in order to encourage 
his soldiers, but Askari was dreaming of proclaiming himself emperor 
of India. So without offering a single battle in defence, he pushed on 
towards Agra. Bahadur closely followed the retreating MughaJs, and 
as lie approached Champaner, Tardi Beg evacuated the fortress, which 
was reoccupied bv Bahadur on 3 Zil Hij 942/24 May 1536. 19 ~ 

Immediately after regaining his kingdom, Bahadur received news 
about the arrival of a large Portuguese fleet at Diu. 198 As he had 
recovered his kingdom without any substantial help from the Portu- 
guese, he regretted the concessions with which in the days of his 
distress he had purchased their help against Humayun. The Portuguese 
lost no time in commencing the construction of their fort, which was 
completed within five months in March 1536. Further, Bahadur resent- 
ed the refusal of the Portuguese to give him permission to erect a 
wall to cut off the fortress from the city of Diu. Bahadur hastened 
from Champaner to settle these issues and also to recover, if possible, 
the rights he had bartered away. 199 On reaching Gogha he deputed 
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Nur Muhammad Khalil, one of his confidential officers, to the Portn* 
guese governor, with instructions to persuade him by any device to 
pay a visit to the Sultan. The envoy was thrown off his guard under 
the influence of wine, and revealed the secret intentions of his 
monarch. 

Next morning the governor sent the envoy back with the excuse 
that, owing to indisposition, it was impossible for him to wait on the 
Sultan. Bahadur then took four or five of his favourite officers in his 
barge and, contrary to the advice of his counsellors, he went straight 
to the ship of the Portuguese governor, felt his pulso and found that 
the sickness was a mere pretence. lie sought to return to the shore at 
once, but the Portuguese attempted to detain him, ostensibly that 
he might inspect the gifts which they had brought for him from Goa, 
but doubtless with a. view to obtaining a pledge that he would abandon 
his designs against them and of extorting further concessions from 
him. Bahadur told them to send the gifts to him and hastened to 
leave, but a Portuguese priest placed himself in his way and ordered 
him to stop. The Sultan impatiently drew out his sword and cleft him 
in twain. The Portuguese vessels, which were near by, closed in and 
a scuffle ensued. When the Sultan wanted to leap into his own barge, 
the Portuguese drew away the vessel with the result that the Sultan 
fell into the sea. The Portuguese struck him with spears and lances 
till he was drowned. Tin's took place on 3 Bamazan 943/13 Februarv 
1537.20° 

Bahadur was a brave and ambitious ruler who possessed the 
martial valour of his ancestors and surpassed his grandfather, Mahmud 
Begarha, in military glory. lie was so famed for his rapid movements 
that making HgJiar-i Bahaduri (March of Bahadur) became a proverbial 
saying, applied to anyone who covered a great distance in a short 
time. Besides being brave and hardy, Bahadur was an ambitious prince 
whose mission in life was to widen the frontiers of his empire. Within 
the short period of six years after his coronation, he obtained the 
homage of Burlian Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagnr and Ali Barid of Biclar, 
defeated the Portuguese in a naval action, annexed the kingdom of 
Mahmud Khalji II of MaUva, and then turned his attention to the 
Rajput rulers of Raisen and Chitor. Till the timo of bis defeat bv 
Ilumavun, his alliance was sought by Muslim as well as Hindu rulers 
of the neighbouring kingdoms, while the discontented princelings of 
the house of Timur sought his protection. 

Bahadurs campaigns were not motivated by religious ideas. Bom 
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of Lakshmibai, the daughter of a Gohel Rajput, Bahadur had inherited 
the liberal policy of his tolerant father. In pursuance of the policy of 
his forebears, he married the sister of Raja Baharji, the Rajput chieftain 
of Baglana. Moreover, he freely received Hindus in his service. Nar- 
singh Deo, the nephew of Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, and Prithvi 
Raj, the nephew of Rana Sanga, were two of his trusted Rajput 
nobles . 201 He allowed Karma Singh, the minister of Ratana Singh, to 
repair a temple at Satrunjaya 202 All these factors went a long way to 
make Bahadur popular with his subjects. This explains to some extent 
why the rahjijat of Gujarat sent deputations of their elders to suggest 
to Bahadur to depute some one to collect the revenue that was due to 
him, even when he was in exile at Diu after being defeated bv 
Humayun . 205 

Besides being tolerant, Bahadur had inherited his father’s love 
for music. He patronized Manjhu Kalawant, who was supposed to be 
unrivalled in his art throughout India. It was the bewitching effect 
of his music that ultimately succeeded in stopping the ruthless massacre 
ordered by Humayun after the fall of Mandu. Soon afterwards Baha- 
dur lost his kingdom; but when Manjhu rejoined him, he is reported 
to have remarked, ‘Today, I have, so to say, regained everything I 
had lost’2W This remark pays a brilliant tribute to the musician on 
the one hand, and to Bahadur’s love of music on the other. 

Moreover, Bahadur was generous and munificent. When famine 
stalked the land, he opened langars or alms-houses for the poor. Wher- 
ever he went, he dispensed his charity and to no one did he give less 
than a gold ashrafi. We are. told that the small and great of the city 
lived comfortably. He- was so geuerous 'to his people that the nobles 
and soldiers were unwilling to go to their homes and remained near 
him in the hope of sharing his bounty . 205 

In striking contrast to this generosity stands his sanguinary, pas- 
sionate, violent and rash disposition. This is testified by the- fact that 
at the very outset of liis reign he got murdered all his near relatives, 
excepting his nephew, Mahmud Khan . 200 Nazulc Lahar, after the death 
of Sultan Sikandar, was taken to the seraglio of Bahadur, who also 
like his elder brother was greatly attracted by her; but under the 
influence of wine-, he became displeased with her for some trivial 
fault, and in a fit of uncontrollable passion drew his sword and cleft 
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her in twain. Soon afterwards he realized his mistake, hut it was of 
no avail.- 07 Moreover, Bahadur was addicted to all sorts of intoxicants. 
It was while in his cups that he dictated his reply to Humayun, who, 
greatly incensed by the impolite tone of the letter, made up his mind 
to march against Gujarat.2u8 

In sum, then, Bahadur’s character presents an admixture- of opposed 
qualities. Though brave, warlike, ambitious, kind-hearted, tolerant and 
generous, he at times, nevertheless, became ferocious and violent. 
Occasionally he showed rashness even in dealing with his favourites. 
He was fond of displaying the trappings of royalty, and like many 
eastern potentates, he loved both magnificence and power, lie was 
lavish in his gifts, and his generosity and tolerance won him the 
affection of his people. 

As Bahadur had left no son, Muhammad Zaman Mirza claimed 
the throne of Gujarat on the ground that the queen-mother had adopted 
him as her son and got the Khutba recited in his name in the chief 
mosque of Diu by bribing the Portuguese. But the amirs of Gujarat 
frustrated all his designs,209 and invited Miran Muhammad Shah of 
Khandesh, son of Bahadur’s sister, who had been nominated by the 
late Sultan as his successor. In order to overcome constitutional 
difficulties, they decided to read the Klmtba in the following form: 
‘Miran Muhammad Shah, son of the sister of Bahadur Shah. Miran 
Muhammad Shah set out from Burhanpur to ascend the throne of 
Gujarat, but died on 13 Ziqad 94-3/4 May 15-37, on his way and was 

buried at Burhanpur.210 

On the death of Miran Muhammad Shah Faruqi an attempt was 
made to raise to the Khandesh throne his young son, Ahmad, but the 
majority of the amirs supported the cause of Muhammad’s brother, 
Mubarak, who was duly proclaimed king of Khandesh. Soon afterwards 
a deputation from Gujarat waited on Mubarak Shah and demanded 
the surrender of Mahmud Khan, the minor son of Bahadurs brother, 
Latif Khan, who during his uncle’s reign had been placed in the 
custody of Miran Muhammadan But Mubarak Shall, who had hoped 
to receive the summons to the throne of Gujarat for hfmseff, tfc/avec? 
in handing over Mahmud. But when the Gvijarati amirs assembled their 
forces and assumed a threatening posture, Mubarak delivered Mahmud 
to the amirs, who carried him off to Gujarat and enthroned him as 
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Nasiruddin Abul Fath Mahmud Shah 11.212 

It was in Mubarak Shah s reign that Khandesh came under Mughal 
suzerainty. Frightened by the march of Akbar to Mandu in 972/1564, 
Miran Mubarak Shah sent his daughter for the haram of Akbar and 
agreed to recite the Klutlba in the name of the Mughal emperor.213 
This made no alteration in the status to which the rulers of Khandesh 
had long been accustomed. They had for many years been subject to 
the suzerainty of Gujarat; and though it appears that the feeble 
Mahmud Shah II had not ventured to assert his suzerainty, they now 
merely exchanged their former allegiance to Gujarat for allegiance to 
Akbar, who allowed them to rule over Khandesh under his suzerainty 
till it was annexed to the Mughal empire in 1009/1601. 

Meanwhile the affairs of Gujarat had fallen into great confusion. 
Taking advantage of the boyhood of Mahmud, the powerful 
nobles usurped the control of the whole government and kept the 
Sultan under surveillance till about 956/1545, when with the help 
of Saiyyid Mubarak Bukhari and other loyal amirs, he tried to assert 
his position as a king and shifted his capital to Mahmudabad, whence 
he governed with some authority .214 Humaynn, after his return from 
exile, sought Mahmud’s help in annihilating die Afghans on the 
Indian soil. In response to this request, Mahmud was planning to 
march towards Mandu, when he was assassinated on the night of 
12 Rabi I 961/15 February 1554. 215 The assassination of Mahmud 
was followed by chronic anarchy and disorder. The ambitious amirs 
became independent in their fiefs and quarrelled among themselves, 
while puppet princelings, like Mahmud III, Ahmad III and 
Muzaffar III, wore propped up on the throne of Gujarat by one 
faction or another. Taking advantage of this situation, Akbar, at the 
invitation of Itmad Khan, the powerful minister of Muzaffar III, 
marched to Gujarat in 980/1573 and with little difficulty annexed 
this maritime province and coveted emporium of commerce to the 
Mughal empire. 
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MALWA 


I. THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM OF MALWA 


DILAWAR KHAN C II U R I 

The collapse of the Tughluq empire in the wake of the invasion 
of Timur ushered in a period of disintegration in northern India. 
The governors of the erstwhile provinces, who had been professing 
fealty to the Tughluqs, threw off their allegiance to the last Tughluq 
monarch and became independent rulers in their respective domains. 
It was in this general scramble that Dilawar Khan Ghuri, who had 
been given the governorship of Malwa by Sultan Nasirtiddin Muham- 
mad bin Firuz Shah in 793/1390-91, assumed independence in the 
year 804/1401-2. 1 He took the title of Amid Shah Da’ud, 2 assumed 
royal prerogatives, like tho white canopy and the scarlet pavilion, and 
caused the Khutba to he recited in his name. He thus laid the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Malwa. 

The territory of Mahva constitutes a triangular plateau with the 
Vindhya mountains as its base. The area is almost uniform in height, 
aljout two thousand feet above the sea level, and has a climate which 
is both pleasant and invigorating. The soil is fertile and mostly 
consists of loose rich black loam. The rivers of Malwa have their 
origin in the table-land and How northwards, ouept the Narbada, 
which originates in the Maikal range and runs from east to west 
along the southern fringe of the Malwa territorv. Thus nature has 
provided Mahva with an ideal setting, suitable for the peaceful pur- 
suits of life and material prosperity as well as ample natural beauty 
for inspiring cultural development. 

The ancestry of Dilawar Khan Ghuri is obscure, hut it is recorded 
that his grandfather had migrated from Ghur. Dilawar Khan's personal 
name was Husain and the title of Dilawar Khan was conferred on 
him by Firuz Shah Tughluq. Before attracting the attention of Firuz 

1 Day, UeiUftot Mahca, 13-14. 

2 Ibi ft, 21. \ 
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Shah, he seems to have been working as a customs officer in Malwa.3 

On being appointed governor of Mahva, Dilawar Khan took up his 
residence at Dhar, which was in those days the headquarters of the 
province. From Dhar lie gradually extended his sway over the country- 
side and restored order in the whole territory. During the period of 
disorder in Delhi, following the death of Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad 
(20 January 1394) and the victory of Timur over Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (18 December 1398), Dilawar Khan kept himself assiduously 
busy in consolidating his own hold over Malwa. Realizing the im- 
portance of forts for the defence of the country, he started the forti- 
fications of Mandu and frequently stayed there overnight. 

Dilawar Khan’s position in Malwa as an independent ruler was 
not strong enough when he heard of the arrival of the fugitive Delhi 
Sultan, Nasiruddin Mahmud, on the borders of his province. So as a 
matter of political policy, he at once accorded the Sultan a warm 
reception and escorted him to Dhar. He offered all his wealth in 
species and jewels to Sultan Mahmud along with repeated protesta- 
tions of his own loyalty and fidelity. Sultan Mahmud was pleased 
with Dilawar Khan’s behaviour and stayed in Dhar up to 804/1401-2, 
when at the invitation of his nobles he left for Delhi. Still, during 
the period of Sultan Mahmud’s sojourn at Dhar, Dilawar Khan’s son. 
Alp Khan, remained at Mandu and completed the fortifications of 
that place. 

It was only after the departure of Sultan Mahmud that Dilawar 
Khan assumed royal prerogatives and proclaimed himself an inde- 
pendent ruler. He then divided his kingdom into iqtas to be governed 
by his officers. With his base at Dhar, he acquired the territory of 
Nimar, where he encouraged the Rajputs to settle. The districts of 
Saugar and Damoh, which once formed a part of the Delhi sultanat, 
came under his control. He also established his suzerainty over 
Chanderi. By his policy of toleration towards the Rajputs and other 
Hindus living in Malwa, Dilawar Khan established a very healthy 
tradition in the independent kingdom that he founded. As a sagacious 
statesman he also strengthened his position by matrimonial alliances. 
He married his sister to Ali Sher Khalji, thus securing the alliance 
of a strong group of nobles. To win Khandesh to his side, he married 
his daughter to the son of Malik Raja Faruqi, and took his daughter 
as a bride for his son, Alp Khan. This alliance strengthened the south- 
eastern frontier of Malwa. He also maintained good relations with 
the governor of Kalpi and rendered valuable assistance to him against 
the Chauhans of Etawah. Bv his tactful friendship with Muzaffar 

3 Mushtaqi, Uttar Taimur Kalin Bharat, II, 144. 
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Shah of Gujarat, he successfully prevented the latter from invading 
Mahva. He was unable to accomplish any more as his death in 809/ 
1406-7 came too soon. Ne\ ertheless, he had succeeded in creating an 
independent kingdom. 

IIUSIIAN'C sir A II 

On the death of Dilawar Khan, his son. Alp Khan, ascended the 
throne of Mahva in 809/1406 with the title of Ilushang Shah. But 
before Ilushang Shah could establish his power on a firm basis, lie 
had to face the invasion of Sultan Muzalfar Shah Gujarati in 1407. 
Though Ilushang Shall boldly stood against the Gujarati Sultan, lie 
was defeated and imprisoned. Muzalfar Shah annexed Mahva to 
Gujarat and appointed liis brother, Nusrat Khan, as governor of 
Mahva. He then returned to Gujarat, taking Ilushang as a captive 
with him. 4 

Nusrat Khan, however, failed to understand the situation in Mahva; 
and on account of his ruthlessncss lie created extreme discontent in 
places like Dhar, Ujjain, etc. Taking ad\ antage of this discontent, the 
nobles of Mahva collected their scattered soldiers and attacked Nusrat 
Khan, who was unable to make a stand and fled to Gujarat. Thus by 
the end of 1408 the Gujarat occupation of Mahva had come to an end; 
and the Mahva nobles, being afraid of Muzalfar Shah’s vengeance, 
retired to the fort of Mandu and prepared to defend it under Musa 
Khan, a cousin of Ilushang. 

The news of Nusrat Khans expulsion from Mahva greatly dis- 
turbed Muzalfar Shah. His first desire was to attack Malwa and inflict 
a scs ere punishment on the people by bringing about the destruction 
of their country; on second thoughts, however, he realized the diffi- 
culty of keeping the country under subjection. Ilis courtiers advised 
him to set Ilushang Shall free, for he alone, in their view, was cap- 
able of maintaining peace in Mahva. While Muzalfar Shall was still 
deliberating on his course of action, he received a petition from 
Hushang Shah urging his release and promising to recox er Malwa for 
the Gujarat Sultan. Ilushang Shah’s cause was also advocated bv 
Prince Ahmad Khan. Muzalfar Shall finally agreed to set Ilushang 
Shah free and, after taking some engagements on oath from him, he 
deputed Prince Ahmad Khan to accompany Ilushang Shah to Mahva, 
to recover the country and hand it oxer to him. But if bv this act 
Muzalfar Shah thought he was laying Ilushang under an obligation, 
lie was doomed to disappointment, for Hushang Shah, on his part, 

4 Maaiir-I Mahmud Shahl, (Bod. Ml.) IF. 31b, 32a, Mh'al-i Sikandarl, 26, FcriiLla, 
II, 432; Tabaqat-4 Akicrt, III. 290. 
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tJbhsidered it only an act of expediency, and he never forgot the 
ignominy and disgrace that he had suffered at the hands of the 
Gujaratis. He remained hostile to Gujarat all his life. 5 6 

Prince Ahmad Khan accompanied Hushang Shah up to Dhar and, 
after occupying that place and some neighbouring districts, handed 
them over to Hushang, while he returned to Gujarat. After the return 
of Prince Ahmad Khan, Hushang Shah stayed for some time at Dhar 
and negotiated with Musa Khan, who was holding the fort of Mandu, 
for an amicable settlement. But finding Musa Khan unwilling to 
recognize him as Sultan, he besieged the fort of Mandu and also won 
over to his side a number of nobles, amongst whom Malik - Mughis 
and Malik Icliha were most prominent. This precipitated desertions 
within the fort and Musa Khan, losing both courage and hope, fled 
away while Hushang occupied it. Hushang Shah then made Mandu 
(also called Shadiabad) his capital and distributed offices among his 
supporters. Malik Maghis was made his naib and wazir.® 

For Hushang Shah matters did not immediately alter with his re- 
occupation of Mandu. The people had to be assured of a stable 
government with an administrative policy that would not discrimi- 
nate among his subjects. The Gujarati invasion within a year of his 
accession had made him conscious of foreign menace, and he also 
apprehended danger from other neighbouring kings — the Bahmanis, 
the Sharqis and the Rajputs of Mewar. For one full decade he remain- 
ed engaged in a war with Gujarat, partly to avenge the past disgrace 
and partly because of the hostile policy of Sultan Ahmad Shah Guja- 
rati. Though he never won any battle against Ahmad Shah during 
the course of this war, he maintained the integrity of the territory of 
Malwa and succeeded in strengthening its frontier with Gujarat. 
While busy with Gujarat, he idealized that for the defence of the 
kingdom two things were essential; -firstly, an increase in the mate- 
rial resources of the kingdom, secondly, the establishment of his 
authority over those regions which lay on the borders of Malwa. He 
devoted his whole life towards the achievement of these two objects. 

Among the adjoining territories, he first turned towards Kherla. 
The region of Kherla, situated in the southern part of Gondwana, was 
a regular source of elephant supply. Besides this, Narsingh Rai, the 
ruler of Kherla, had accepted Bahmani suzerainty in 802/1399-1400. 
To Sultan Hushang Shah the existence of a chief, owing allegiance to 
a kingdom which claimed to have once exercised suzerainty over 
Malwa, was highly objectionable. The subjugation, of Kherla, therc- 

5 Dav, Medieval Malwa, 31. 

6 Ma’asir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 35a. . , ; • 
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fore, was a matter of political necessity for him. Hushang Shall attack- 
ed Khcrla in 823/1420 and defeated the Rai, who accepted the 
suzerainty of the Malwa Sultan and gave him eighty-four elephants 
and much gold as indemnity and tribute. 7 8 This was the first victory of 
llushang Shah; while the acquisition of elephants added strength to 
his army, the tribute replenished his treasury, which had been 
depleted on account of his wars with Gujarat. 

In 824/1421 Hushang Shah went to Jajnagar in the disguise of a 
merchant, and in a surprise attack captured Bhamtdeva IV, the luler 
of that kingdom. He, however, released Bhanudeva IV after taking 
a ransom of seventy-five elephants. On his return, while he was near 
Kherla, he received information that Ahmad Shah had besieged 
Mandu. He at once decided to use Kherla as a second shelter on 
which to fall back in case of emergency. To achieve this, he induced 
Rai Narsingh to come out and join him; he then put the Rai in close 
confinement and garrisoned the fort with his own men. But after the 
departure of Ahmad Shah from Malwa, llushang Shah restored 
Kherla to Rai Narsingh, who remained loyal to llushang Shah for 
about eight years and also assisted him in the conquest of Gagraun. 

Gagraun, situated in the heart of Khichiwara, was a stronghold of 
the Khichi Chauhans, and served as a vantage-point for establishing 
authoiity both in Harauti and Khichiwara. Hushang Shah, who was 
consolidating the kingdom of Malwa, could not remain indifferent to 
such a strategically located strong fort. He started for its conquest in 
820/1423 with a large army consisting of the contingents of Rai 
Narsingh of Khcrla, Lakhan Rao of Matangpuri, some chiefs of 
Burnli, Maldeo Chauhan and Samar Singh, besides his own force, 
uhich included the contingents of his officers. The siege of the fort 
lasted from 43 September to 27 September 142-3. Achaldas Khichi, 
the ruler of Gagraun, tried to defend the fort and even sought help 
from Rana Mokul of Mewar bv sending his son, Palhan Singh, to the 
eourt of the Rana, but timely help failed to arrive and Achaldas fell 
fighting after the jauhar - rite had been performed in the traditional 
Rajput manner.8 

After the occupation of the fort, Hushang Shah placed it under 
his own officers while he .himself pushed further north with the inten- 
tion of conquering Gwalior. But he could only’ succeed in causing 
some damage to the countryside, because the timclv arrival of Saiyyid 
Mubarak Shah, who claimed suzerainty over Gwalior, prevented him 
from achieving any success. The Delhi and the Malwa armies 

7 Day, Medieval Mahca, -17-13. 

8 Achaldas Khichi ri Vachanika, 41. 
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remained encamped near each other for a few days, but ultimately 
peace was concluded on the basis that Hushang Shah should give up 
his plans for the conquest of Gwalior. Ilushang Shah realized the 
difficulty of conquering Gwalior and returned to his own country, 
reaching his capital by the beginning of S27/1423. 9 

I-Iushang Shah had to turn towards Kherla again, because Rai 
Narsingh had transferred his allegiance to Ahmad Shah Bahmani in 
829/1425-26. When punitive expeditions failed, Ilushang Shah per- 
sonally marched out in 832/1428-29 to subdue Kherla. Rai Narsingh, 
being alarmed, turned for help to Ahmad Shah Bahmani, who 
ordered Abdul Qadir, the governor of Berar, to collect his levies and 
march to the aid of the Rai, while he personally marched to Elichpur, 
from where he moved further towards Kherla. But Ilushang Shah 
reached Kherla with a force of 30,000 earlier than Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani. Rai Narsingh, thus hard-pressed, came over to Iiushang’s 
side -and again accepted his suzerainty. Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani, 
finding that Ilushang Shah had forestalled him in Kherla and realiz- 
ing the difficult)^ of his position, hastily retired to his own territory. 
Ahmad Shah’s movement emboldened Ilushang Shah, who at once 
marched against the Bahmanis. But in the battle that followed he 
was completely routed and had to beat a precipitate retreat. Some of 
his elephants as well as his ha ram fell into the hands of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani, and the rear of his army was attacked and plundered by 
Rai Narsingh. 

This unexpected behaviour of the Rai thoroughly exposed his 
undependable character, and Ilushang Shah decided to wait for a 
proper opportunity for punishing him. Ahmad Shah Bahmani, on his 
part, sent back Hushang Shah’s haram with honour and costly pre- 
sents, but Hushang Shah could neither forget this defeat nor the 
treachery of Rai Narsingh. In 837/1433-34 when Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani was engaged against Ahmad Shah Gujarati, Hushang Shah 
suddenly attacked Kherla, slew Rai Narsingh in battle and occupied 
the fort and its dependent territories. Ahmad Shah Bahmani imme- 
diatclv marched into Berar and was on the point of attacking 
Hushang Shah, when Nasir Khan Faruqi of Khandcsh intervened and 
induced both sultans to. come to an amicable settlement. After some 
negotiations a treat)' was concluded according to which Kherla and 
its dependencies were allowed to remain in Ilushang's hands while 
Berar was declared a Bahmani territory. 10 

The small kingdom of Kalpi had grown out of the shiq of Firuz- 

9 Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 202; Tabaqat-i Ahbari, III, 299; Zafarul Walih, 915. ' 

10 Burhan-i Ma’asir, 68; Ferishta, I, 632. 
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pur, which had been placed under Malikzada Firuz by Firuz Shah 
Tughluq, His son, Malikzada Mahmud, was driven out of Firuzpur by 
Rai Sumer of Etawah and had moved to Kalpi, which was granted to 
him by Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad bin Firuz Shah. Malikzada 
Mahmud had gradually consolidated his position in Kalpi, and after 
the return of Timur he had assumed the insignia of royalty, which the 
last Tughluq ruler had no alternative but to concede. But before 
Kalpi could be properly consolidated, the kingdoms of Malwa and 
Jaunpur had grown quite powerful. Thus the small kingdom of Kalpi, 
situated between Delhi, Jaunpur and Malwa, become a buffer state 
between them. 

Dilawar Khan had established friendly relations with Kalpi by 
rendering timely military assistance to Malikzada Mahmud against 
Rai Sumer. Malikzada Mahmud (Mahmud Shah) was succeeded by 
his son, Ikhtiyaruddin Qadir Shah. While Hushang Shah was engaged 
in Malwa, Ibrahim Shah Sharqi invaded Kalpi in 815/14 13 and forced 
Qadir Shah to accept the suzerainty of Jaunpur. But after tho de- 
parture of Ibrahim Shah, Qadir Shah again asserted his independence 
and also started searching for allies. Hushang Shah, who was looking 
for friends, gave his sister in marriage to Qadir Shah. Hushang Shah, 
however, was interested in maintaining Kalpi as a friendly state and 
not as a part of his kingdom. Qadir Shah died sometime in 
834/1430-31 and after his death Kalpi was engulfed in troubles. The 
nobles raised Jalal Khan, the second son of Qadir Shah and nephew 
of Hushang, to the mosnod 11 of Kalpi in preference to Nasir Khan, 
the eldest son of Qadir Shah. Nasir Khan left for Jaunpur, where he 
was welcomed by Ibrahim Shall, who bestowed the title of Klwn-i 
Jalian on him and used him as a tool against Kalpi. Jalal Khan failed 
miserably as a ruler in Kalpi and was driven out by the nobles. Altout 
837/1433-34 Hushang Shah invaded Kalpi to restore Jalal Khan, but 
just then Ibrahim Shah had also marched towards Kalpi to place 
Nasir Khan-i Jalian on the Kalpi mamad. A war between the two 
rulers was almost in sight, but Ibrahim Shall had to leave for his own 
kingdom, which was threatened by an invasion of Saivyid Mubarak 
Shah of Delhi. Hushang Shah restored Jalal Khan to the mamad of 
Kalpi, but he also allowed Nasir Khan-i Jahan to remain undisturbed 
in the qasba of Shaliupur.tS 

Having settled the affairs of Kalpi, Hushang Shall returned to 
Mandu, but after a short rest he again marched out to chastize the 

11 Hamad aas a large pillow before which high officers uscJ to t it Here It Is 
used to indicate something not equal in dignity to a rosal throne. 

12 Tarlfch-l 3 luhnmmcdl (British Museum}, 2. 437 a*b. 
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turbulent chiefs of the east, who hacl taken shelter in the island of 
lake Bhojlal. He cut the dam of the lake so that its water flowed 
awav, and after chastizing the chiefs, he returned to his capital. Then 
after a short stay, he- went out on a hunting excursion and was sudden- 
ly taken ill. While on his way back he breathed his last on 8 Zil Hij 
838/5 July 1435.13 

Sultan Hushang Shah was a wise ruler. Finding Malik Mughis to 
be an officer of great insight, he had appointed him his wazir and 
entrusted the capital to his care during his recurring absences. For 
proper administrative control, he divided the kingdom into divisions 
with headquarters at Sarangpur, Ujjain, Chanderi and Bhilsa, while 
he kept Mandu, Nadcha and Dliar under his direct control. At all 
important frontier outposts he appointed his most trusted and experi- 
enced officers. To guard the south-eastern frontier he founded the city 
of Hushangabad on the Narbada. 

To increase the glory of his kingdom he extended his patronage 
to scholars and established a madrasa at Mandu for the promotion of 
learning. His patronage attracted Muslim ulama (scholars) and shaikhs 
(mystics) to -Malwa. Within the first decade of his rule, Shaikh 
Makhdum Qazi Burhanuddin came to Mandu and Hushang Shall 
honoured him by becoming his disciple (murid). Shaikh Burhanuddin 
was a great scholar and mystic ( icali ). His presence enhanced the 
prestige of Malwa, and sups like Saivvid Najmuddin Ghausud Dahr, 
Shaikh Yusuf Buddha and Hazarat Shaikhul Islam, a khalifa of Shah 
Raju Qattal, came to Malwa and settled there. 

Hushang Shah adopted a policy of perfect religious toleration and 
encouraged Rajputs to come into his kingdom and settle in Nimar. He 
welcomed Chunda and Ajja, the two elder brothers of Rana Mokul, 
and granted them jagirs in Malwa. The Lalitpur inscription of the 
year v.s. 1481 /a.d. 1424 clearly indicates that Hushang Shah had 
imposed no restrictions on the construction of temples bv the Hindus. 
Mahva had a large Hindu population and the policy of religious tole- 
ration adopted by Hushang Shall did not disturb its normal life. To 
encourage the trade and commerce- of the kingdom, Hushang Shah 
extended liis patronage to the Jains, who constituted the chief com- 
. mercial class during this period and were also the chief bankers. He 
appointed Nardeva Soni, a successful Jain merchant, as his hhandarika 
(treasurer) and included him in the royal council. Mandan, a Jain 
banker, recieved honours from Hushang Shah in return for the financial 
assistance given by him. . 

Hushang left behind him seven sons, of whom Ghazni Khan, 


13 Day, Medieval Malwa, 60 and f.n. 6. 
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Ahmad Khan, Umar Klian and Abu Ishaq were from one wife, and 
Usman Khan, Fath Klian and Ilaibat Khan were from another. These 
brothers formed two groups and the relations between the two groups 
were not cordial. Ilushang Shah nominated Ghazni Khan, his eldest 
son, as his successor. This was disliked by Usman Khan and In's group. 
The rebellious attitude of Usman Klian, Fath Khan and Ilaibat Khan 
so deeply offended Hushang that he imprisoned them and refused to 
release diem in spite of the ai^pcals of his nobles. Consequently when 
he died, these three brothers were in confinement in the fort of Mandtt. 
An attempt on the part of the nobles to set aside Ghazni Khan after 
the death of Hushang Shah failed on account of the alertness and the 
initiative of Mahmud Klian, son of Mugliis, who supported the cause 
of Ghazni Khan. 

MUHAMMAD SIIAII CIIURI 

Ghazni Khan ascended the throne of Malwa with the support of 
Mahmud Khan and assumed the title of Muhammad Shah Ghuri. lie 
was absolutely incompetent and depended entirely on Mahmud Khan, 
with the result that a large section of the amirs became dissatisfied 
with him and also jealous of Mahmud Khan. Ilis reign of nine months 
was uneventful in the history of Malwa, cvccpt for the fact that iic 
tarnished his hands with the blood of his step-brothers, thereby 
exposing his cruel nature; also some uprisings took place in Khichiwara. 

The domination of Mahmud Klian in the administrative affairs of 
the kingdom led some nobles, who were Hostile to him, to put into 
the Sultans mind the suspicion that Mahmud Khan wanted to usurp 
the throne by removing him. Sultan Muhammad conspired with the 
instigators to have Mahmud Klian assassinated. But the conspiracy 
leaked out and its only result was greater caution on the part of 
Mahmud Klian. Mahmud Khan, in his turn, instigated one of the 
inmates of the haram to administer poison to the Sultan and this 
resulted in his death in Shamval 839/ April -May 143G. 1 ** After the 
death of Muhammad Ghuri some nobles tried to place Prince Masud 
Klian, son of Sultan Muhammad Ghuri, on the throne, but Mahmud 
Khan outmanoeuvred them. He attacked the nobles, who had with 
them Prince Masud Klian as well as Prince Umar Khan, son of 
Hushang Shall. The nobles were defeated; Umar Khan escaped out 
of the fort, but Masud Khan sought sanctuary with Shaikhul Islam 
Shaikh Chain Laddali. After this success, Mahmud Klian allowed 
Masud Khan to leave Malwa and he went to the court of Sultan 
Ahmad Shah Gujarati. Having brought the situation under control, 

1 1 Ma’atir-I Mahmud ShaJd, f. 57a. 
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Mahmud Khan sent a message to his father, Malik Mughis, who had 
keen all this time engaged in the subjugation of the Khichiwara 
uprising, informing him about the situation in the capital and inviting 
him to ascend the throne of Malwa. Malik Mughis, however, declined 
the offer and advised his son to ascend the throne. 

The failure of the nobles to set up Masud Khan as ruler of Malwa 
ended the Ghuri rule and brought the Khaljis to the throne. The 
families of Malik Mughis Khalji and Hushang Shall Ghuri were 
closely related to each other bv intcr-marriages. The mother of Malik 
Mughis was Dilawar Khan Ghuri’s sister, and two daughters of Malik 
Mughis were married to Ghazni Khan and Usman Khan, the two 
sons of Hushang Shah. This blood-relationship and the close associa- 
tion of Malik Mughis and his son, Mahmud Khan, with the- govern- 
ment of Hushang Shah and Muhammad Shah made the transition 
easy. For the people of Malwa there was hardly anv noticeable 
change either in the police or in the working of the government; and 
such opposition, as there was, came from the nobles, who were 
interested in taking the reins of administration in dieir own hands 
and not for sustaining the Ghuri dynasty. to 

M A II M U D KHALJI I 

The advice of Malik Mughis settled the question of accession and 
Mahmud Khalji ascended the throne of Malwa on Monday, 29 Shaw- 
wal 839/16 May 1436, at the lunar age of thirty-three. 16 He was bom 
on 28 Shawwal 806/8 May 1404, and had been brought up under 
the care of his father. His intelligence- and ability had attracted the 
attention of Plusharig Shall, who had raised him to the status of a 
Khan when he was onlv sixteen, and had always kept him by his side 
in his expeditions. He was so captivated bv Mahmud’s ability that he 
had often expressed the wish that Mahmud had been his son. 1 ' 
Mahmud’s first act after his coronation was to distribute offices among 
his supporters. Thus Mushirul Mulk was given the title of Nizamul 
Mulk and appointed wazir; Malik Barkhurdar was given the title of 
Taj Khan and appointed ariz-r mamalik. He gave a high position to 
his father but without anv office, for the simple reason that an office 
would have reduced him to the position of a subordinate-. He con- 
ferred on him the title of Azam Hu in ay un and added to his para- 
phernalia such royal dignities as the white umbrella, the white quiver, _ 
and household equipage with staffs of gold and silver. He also ordered 


15 Ibid., f. 57b. 

K) Ibid., f. 876b; Day, Medieval Malwa, note 1. 
17 Forislila, II, 471. 
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that at the mounting and dismounting of Azam Ilumayun ail atlcii- 
dants should loudly pronounce, llismillahir liahtnanir llahiin, which 
was the exclusive privilege of Sultans.* 8 Thus Mahmud started his 
rule under 'the direction and guidance of his father. Azam Ilumayun 
proved a great blessing to Mahmud, and with his mature judgement, 
timely action and tact he prevented many situations from taking an 
ugly turn. 

The outwitted nobles of Muhammad Ghuri, however, were not 
prepared to accept the accession of Mahmud Khalji without resis- 
tance. Being afraid of open hostility, they hatched up a conspiracy 
to assassinate him. Their plan was to enter the royal palace by scal- 
ing over the walls of the adjacent mosque. But Mahmud was always 
on the alert, and he attacked them while the\ were still scaling the 
walls. All of them, however, managed to escape with the exception 
of one injured person, who fell a captive into Mahmud’s hands and 
gave the names of all the rest. 19 After proper investigations a num- 
ber of them were executed, but Azam Ilumayun interceded on 
behalf of the rest and advised Mahmud to adopt a policy of appease- 
ment by granting them jagirs in different parts of the kingdom. 
Acting upon this advice, Mahmud granted Islamabad to Prince 
Ahmad Khan, son of Ilushang Shah, Bhilsn to Qawam Khan, 
Hoshangnbad to Malik Iehha and Chandcri to Nusrat Khan, the ariz 
of the old regime. 

This policy of appeasement, however, did not succeed; the reci- 
pients of the jagirs raised the standards of rebellion immediately 
after reaching the places assigned to them. Their plan seems to June 
been to paralyse flic Sultan by simultaneous uprisings in different 
parts of the kingdom. Prince Ahmad Khan was the first to raise the 
standard of rebellion and the relxdlions of Qawam Khan, Malik 
Ichlia and Nusrat Khan followed. Sultan Malunud sent Taj Khan 
immediately on receiving the news of Ahmad Khan’s revolt, hut find- 
ing the situation more complicated, he asked Azam Ilumayun to 
proceed against them. 

Azam Ilumayun first of all tried to persuade Prince Ahmad Khan 
to gi\ e up hostility and submit to the established order, hut finding 
him adamant, he solved the problem by instigating one of his cup- 
bearers to poison him. After the death of Ahmad Khan, he occupied 
-Islamabad and placed it under one of his own officers. He then 
proceeded towards Ilushangabad. The news of his arrival unnerved 
Malik Iehha, who fled towards Gondwana, where lie was attacked 

18 .Ma’orir-I Mahmud SJiaJii, f. 634, Tab/it/ai-i AXbari, 111, 312. 

19 Ma’tfstr-f Mahmud Sfahl, f. 66a. 
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and killed by the-Gonds. Azam Humayun thus got possession of 
Hushangabad without any trouble. After making new administrative 
arrangements for the place, he proceeded to Chanderi. Here he con- 
ducted an enquiry and as the guilt of Nusrat Khan was proved, he 
removed him and placed Chanderi under Malikul Umara Haji 
Kamal. From Chanderi Azam Humayun marched towards Bhilsa; 
Qawam Khan offered a feeble resistance, but he was defeated and 
killed and Bhilsa was occupied. Azam Humavun made fresh appoint- 
ments here also. Thus by Rajab 841/January 1438, Azam Humayun, 
after completely crushing the disturbances created by the refractory 
nobles of the old regime, could start for Mandu from Bhilsa. In 
suppressing these rebellions he had shown rare ability and tact; by 
exposing the guilt of the rebels he had proved to the people that 
they were a disturbing element, whose punishment was justified. 

While Azam Humayun was subjugating the rebels, Ahmad Shah 
Gujarati took up the- cause of Masud Khan, and keeping him in the 
advance-guard, marched on Mahva. When Azam Humayun was on 
his way to Mandu from Bhilsa in Rajab 841 (January 143S), he 
received information of this invasion. Instead of attacking the invad- 
ing arm}', he hurried to Mandu, which was besieged by Ahmad 
Shah soon after his arrival. 20 Finding the situation critical and being 
desirous of keeping the people inside the fort satisfied, Sultan 
Mahmud opened the state-granaries for the supply of grain and also 
established free kitchens for the supply of cooked and uncooked food 
to the poor. It seems that Mahva was facing a crop failure that year, 
because we are informed that Ahmad Shah, who occupied the open 
country, found it difficult to procure grain, and that grain was dearer 
in his camp than inside the fort. 

As the siege of Mandu continued, treachery, which was a com- 
mon feature of the age, affected both camps and neutralized the 
efforts of the rival sultans to gain a decisive victory. A number of 
Gujarati nobles, who were displeased with the policy of Ahmad Shah 
and hoped to get more from Mahmud Khalji, left the Gujarati camp 
and came to Mandu, where they were welcomed bv the Sultan. The 
arrival of these nobles considerably improved the position of 
Mahmud Khalji, who after getting the necessary information from 
them, decided to make a night-attack. But information of the pro- 
posed night-attack was secretly conveyed to the Gujarati Sultan by 
Qaisar Khan, the dawatdar of late Hushang Shah. Consequently the 
night-attack of Mahmud found the Gujarati army ready to receive 
him, and after a severe fighting during the night he had to return in 


20 Ibid., f. 74b. 
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the morning, sorely disappointed in his venture. 

During the continuance of the siege Umar Khan, who had gone 
to die country of the Rana of Chitor, appeared in Mahva with a 
small force. lie came to Chandcri and with the help of the people 
defeated and killed Malikul Umara Ilaji Kamal, who had been 
posted there by Azam Ilumavun. The revolt of Chandcri, with Umar 
Khan as its leader, naturally complicated the .situation. Sultan 
Mahmud also received information that Ahmad Shall had ordered 
Prince Muhammad Khan Gujarati to march to the aid of Umar Khan 
with a force of five thousand horse and thirty elephants. To avoid 
this combination of Umar Khan with Prince Muhammad Khan, 
Sultan Mahmud at once came out of the fort of Mandu bv a southern 
gate and marched towards Sarangpur. The advanec-contingents of 
the Mahva army, led by Taj Khan and Mansur Khan, captured the 
Kambal outpost of Sarangpur on their first attack; and Malik Ilaji 
Ali, the Gujarati officer, fled straight to the court of Ahmad Shah at 
Ujjain and informed him of this fact. Ahmad Shah immediately 
recalled Prince Muhammad Khan from Sarangpur and thus the plan 
of joining forces with Umar Khan fell through . 21 

Sultan Mahmud moved to Sarangpur and pardoned Malik Ishaq, 
the maqta of the place, who had been rendering assistance to Prince 
Muhammad Gujarati. lie then marched straight towards Bhilsa, 
from where Umar Khan was advancing towards Sarangpur. Umar 
Khan was defeated and killed, and Sultan Mahmud gave orders for 
circulating his head among the soldiers of Chandcri. Overwhelmed 
by the news of the sad end of Umar Khan, the Chandcri officers sub- 
mitted at first, hut during the night they retired to Chandcri, where 
they set lip Malik Sulaiman, son of Sheriff Mulk Ghuri, the naib of 
Umar Khan, as their leader and proclaimed him Sultan with the 
title of Shihabiuldin. Sultan Mahmud, however, left the Chanderi 
affair in abeyance and turned towards Sarangpur. But before his 
arrival Ahmad Shall had started for Gujarat, as plague was raging 
in his camp and the mortality was very heavy. Shjhnb JJnJJm, the 
court historian of Mahva, considered this pestilence to he the punish- 
ment of God for the destruction and ravages caused by Ahmad Shall 
in Mahva . 22 

The departure of Ahmad Shah was a great relief to Sultan 
Mahmud, who immediately returned to Mandu to reequip his army. 
After seventeen days, when his army was ready, lie marched 
against Chandcri for its final subjugation. Chandcri offered a tough 

21 Day, Medieval Mtthca, 101. 

22 Ibitl., 100, note 4. 
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resistance, and heavy rains hindered die progress of the siege. But 
after the siege had lasted for about four months, Sultan Mahmud 
succeeded in capturing the fort. He then put Muzaffar Ibrahim 
Malikus Sharq in charge of the fort and territory of Chanderi.23 

After completing the administrative arrangements of Chanderi, 
Sultan Mahmud intended to return to Mandu. But just then he 
received a petition from Bahar Khan, the maqla of Shahr-i Nau, 
appealing for his help against Dungar Sen of Gwalior, who was then 
besieging Shahr-i Nau. Sultan Mahmud knew that his armv was in 
no condition to fight Dungar Sen; yet he was not willing to forego 
the opportunity of rendering assistance to Bahar Khan and making 
him a feudatory of Malwa. So instead of moving towards Shahr-i 
Nau, he marched on Gwalior and threatened the capital of Dungar 
Sen. Dungar Sen, finding that his capital was in danger, raised the 
siege of Shar-i Nau and returned to Gwalior. As the real aim of 
Sultan Mahmud was to divert Dungar Sen from Shahr-i Nau, he 
immediately left Gwalior, and marching by a route which avoided 
the army of Dungar Sen, he managed to reach Shahr-i Nau. During 
his march he ordered every soldier to carry a ‘donkey-load’ of grain, 
which he distributed among the people of Shahr-i Nau. He also gave 
fifty thousand tankas to Bahar Khan to repair the damages caused 
by Dungar Sen. Bahar Khan, in return for this assistance, acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the Malwa Sultan and Shar-i Nau was thus 
added to the kingdom. From Shahr-i Nau, Mahmud returned to 
Mandu and staved there for about a vear. 

» j 

A year of peaceful residence at the capital gave Mahmud suffi- 
cient time to reequip his army and also to look after the administra- 
tive affairs of the kingdom. He then turned his attention towards the 
pettv border chiefs. His policy was not to annex their territories but 
to establish his suzerainty over them and to have them as allies. 

In 844/1440-41 Sultan Mahmud started from his capital with a 
well-equipped army and fifty elephants and marched towards 
Khandwa. The territory of Khandwa, lying in the Nimar region, was 
strategically of great- importance as it lay directly between Malwa 
and Khandesli. Sultan Mahmud marched with a speed that took Rai 
Narhar Das, the ruler of Khandwa, by surprise. Narhar was not 
willing to submit, but finding himself unable to face Mahmud, he 
left his territory and fled a wav. 24 After overawing the inhabitants, 
Mahmud annexed Khandwa; he then marched into the territories of 
Khora and Khirki, and after subjugating these places, he proceeded 

23 Ma’asir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 92a. 

24 Ibid., f. 101b; Zafartil Walih. 198. 
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towards Kherla. Narsingh Deva of KherlaSS had submitted to 
Hushang Shah and accepted his suzerainty, but after his death he 
had behaved like an independent ruler. On receiving the news of 
Mahmud’s advance, he came out of the fort and, advancing a few 
stages, welcomed Mahmud, attended upon him personally and gave 
eleven elephants as tribute. 

From Klicrla Sultan Mahmud, accompanied by Narsingh Dcva, 
proceeded towards Sarguja, but the guides lost their way and the 
whole party came near the Kaimurs hills. Mahmud, however, won 
over the local tribes by the distribution of presents and with their 
help reached the region of Bandugarh. Near Bandugarh Mahmud's 
officers happened to come across Chatur Sen, the son-in-law of Bai 
Bhoj of Sarguja, and Bijal Blian; they were taking four elephants to 
Khora for sale, but were persuaded to meet Sultan Mahmud and got 
a handsome price for their four elephants. The movements of Sultan 
Mahmud had created a terror among the petty local chiefs; they all 
began to send him elephants as tribute and requested him to spare 
their territories. Thus the muqaddam s of Amurta in the tnatiza of 
Bartunka sent fifteen elephants, for which the Sultan rewarded them. 
After a march of three days from there, Sultan Mahmud reached 
Sarguja. The muqaddamt of the place, including Rai Bhoj, at once 
submitted to him and presented many elephants. The Sultan, on his 
part, also gave them many presents consisting of cloth and gold. Rai 
Bhoj accepted the suzerainty of Mahmud and agreed to send ten 
elephants annually as tribute; he also promised to send in future all 
the elephants that were procured in the area for sale to Malwa and 
not to any other market. Rai Bhoj kept his promise to the last days 
of his life. 

From Sarguja, Sultan Mahmud marched towards Batanpur and 
Raipur. The muqaddam s of these places, on receiving information of 
Mahmud's march towards their districts, at once came forward to 
receive him. They brought twelve elephants and some diamonds and 
presented them to the Sultan. Mahmud in return gave them presents 
and asked them to refrain from aggression against each other. lie then 
returned to Sarguja; from there he came to his capital in 8-15/1441-42 
and started the construction of his madrasa .20 His chief aim in this 
campaign had been to procure elephants; but by extending friendship 
and protection to the muqaddaim of these places, he succeeded in 
•winning them over. The region of Sarguja became a regular source 
of elephant supply for his army. 

25 Narsm"h Deva was the famitv title of the rulers of Kherh. 

20 Uaastr-l Mahmud Shahf, ff. 102a-lOSb; Zafarul Wallh. 198-9. 
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By S4o/l441*42 Mahmud’s reputation as a powerful ruler had 
spread far beyond the limits of Mahva. As a result, the dissatisfied 
elements of Delhi as well as the Mewati chiefs, such as Jalal Khan, 
Ahmad Khan, Hasan Khan and Mubarak Khan, invited him to march 
. on Delhi either to punish the ruler, Saivyid Muhammad Shah, or to 
occupy the throne himself. A number of ulama and Saiyvids, who 
had come to Mahva as refugees, also expressed the same desire .27 

Induced by these invitations and goaded by his own ambition, 
Sultan Mahmud marched towards Delhi by the end of 845/1442. 
During his march of fifteen days, his camp was swelled bv the arrival 
of important politicians, ulama and shaikhs. When he was in the 
vicinity of Hindaun, Yusuf Khan Hindauni also came and joined his 
camp. From Hindaun he moved to Tilpat, a distance of two karohs 
from Delhi, and pitched his tents there. Sultan Saivyid Muhammad 
Shall sent his son, Alauddin, to oppose the Mahva forces. An indecisive 
battle was fought on the plain of Multan, a place between Tilpat and 
Tughluqabad. Next da)’, however, overtures for peace were made by 
Sultan Saiyyid Muhammad Shah and were readily accepted by Sultan 
Mahmud. After concluding the treaty, Sultan Mahmud at once started 
for Shadiabad-Mandu and reached his capital on 1 Mubarram 846/ 
12 May 1442.28 

Contemporary historians have assigned Mahmud’s acceptance of 
peace, and his hasty return, to his dream that some persons had 
revolted in his capital. Nizamuddin says in addition that information 
was brought to Sultan Mahmud that Sultan Ahmad Shall Gujarati 
was about to invade Mahva and that his presence at his capital was 
necessary. The real cause, however, seems to have been that when he 
started for Delhi, Sultan Mahmud had expected a warm welcome 
from all; but since in the very first engagement he met with a tough 
resistance, he became apprehensive of the final issue. So when over- 
tures for peace came from the other side, he considered it prudent to 
accept them and to return to his kingdom without delay. 

After his return from Delhi, envoys from various courts came 
with felicitations and presents. Among them special mention has 
been made of the envoys of Sultan Ahmad Shall Gujarati and Sultan 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi.29 The arrival of these envoi’s indicates that 
by the beginning of year 846/ May 1442, Mahmud Khalji had fully 
consolidated his position in Mahva and that this fact was recognized 
by his contemporary rulers. 

27 Day, Medieval Mahva, 116. 

28 Ma'axir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 114b. 

29 Ibid., f. 117a. 
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RELATIONS OF MAHMUD KHALJI WITH THE 
NEIGHBOURING KINGDOMS : 

(a) Meteor 

In his relations with the neighbouring kingdoms, Mahmud Khalji . 
first turned towards Mewar. The accession of Rana Kumbha and the 
guardianship of Ranmal Rathor introduced an era of aggressive 
foreign policy in the kingdom of Mewar. Mewar asserted her 
suzerainty over Ilarauti, Dasur (Mandsor) and other neighbouring 
Rajput chiefs on the borders of Malwa, who had once accepted the 
suzerainty of Ilushang Shah. 

Mewar also gave shelter to prince Umar Khan at the accession of 
Mahmud Khalji; later it assisted him in his bid for the throne of 
Malwa, when Mahmud Khalji was engaged in suppressing internal 
revolts and facing the invasion of Ahmad Shah. Thus to Mahmud 
Khalji, Mewar posed a menace and a danger. But the earlier years of 
his reign were full of troubles at home, and he did not feel himself 
strong enough to launch an offensive against Mewar. However, by 
1442 the course of events had considerably altered the situation in 
his favour. During the period in which Mahmud had consolidated 
his kingdom and increased its resources, Mewar had passed through 
a series of internal troubles — the murder of Ranmal in 1438, follow- 
ed by the hostility of the Sisodias and the Rathors, and the struggle 
between Rana Kumbha and his brother, Khem Karan. Towards the 
end of 1441, or the beginning of 1442, Khem Karan was expelled hv 
the Rana from Bari Sadri; lie thereupon became an avowed enemy 
of the Rana and took shelter at the court of Mahmud Khalji and 
sought his help to recover his lost territory. Mahmud Khalji welcom- 
ed the Sisodia prince and granted him a jagir near Ilampiira-Bhan- 
pura. The arrival of Khein Karan gave Mahmud a pretext for inva- 
sion; Klicm Karan and his Rajput followers were also of considerable 
help to Mahmud in his campaigns. Khem Karan had, in fact, a great 
hand in Mahmud’s invasions of Mewar. 130 

The death of Ahmad Shah on 12 August 1442 also relieved 
Mahmud of fear from Gujarat. On 26 Rajah 846/30 November 1442, 
Sultan Mahmud started for Mewar, and directing his first attack on 
Kilwara and following a scorched-earth policy, lie finallv reached 
Kumbhalgarh. The fort was sufficientlv strong to stand a long siege; 
therefore instead of wasting time in besieging it, Mahmud attacked 
the Banmata temple, situated almost at its base and also protected 
by fortifications. Dip Singh, who was in charge of the fortifications. 


30 Vir Vinnd, II. 1051. 
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fought for seven days; hut when he fell fighting, the temple passed 
into the hands of Mahmud, who razed it to the ground. The des- 
truction of the temple had a military objective, since it also contained 
the store-house of arms for the defence of the main fort. It was, in 
fact, a part of the defence, though outwardly it had the appearance 
of a temple. 31 Mahmud then turned towards Chitor, and while 
marching he ordered Pankrah to be plundered. But before he could 
attack Chitor, he received news of his father’s death, who was just 
then engaged in subduing the uprisings in Mandsor. The death of his 
father was a great loss to Mahmud and, overtaken by grief and 
sorrow, he at once returned to Mandsor. After the rites of mourning; 
were over, he appointed Taj Khan to look after the affairs of Mand- 
sor, while he proceeded against Chitor in person. . 

On Friday 25 Zil Hij 846/26 April 14 43, Rana Kumbha made a 
night-attack on the camp of Mahmud. 32 Though the attack was 
repulsed, Mahmud became doubtful of achieving any major success 
and, therefore, returned to his capital. The result of the battle 
having remained indecisive, the historians of both sides have claimed 
victory for their monarchs. 

Mahmud seems to have realized that the problem of Mewar was 
one- which could not be solved easily. He, therefore, decided to cut 
off slices from the expanded Mewar by conquering those territories 
over which Rana Kumbha had merely established his suzerainty. 
With this aim in view, he started for Gagraun on 2 Sha'ban 847/ 
25 November 1443. The fort of Gagraun had been lost to Malwa 
during the period of Mahmud’s difficulties, when Palhan, son of 
Achal Das Kliiclri, captured it from Dilshad, die Malwa governor of 
die fort. Mahmud reached die- vicinity of Gagraun on 13 Shawwal 
S47/3 February 1444, and invested the fort. After the siege had 
lasted for about a week, Dahir, who had been sent with military aid 
by Rana Kumbha, was killed. Palhan was also killed in an attempt 
to escape and the inmates of the fort performed the jaithar- rite. The 
fort was conquered; Sultan Mahmud gave it die name of Mustafabad 
and made it his base for controlling Khichiwara. The fortifications 
were restored and further strengthened. 33 

From Gagraun Mahmud turned towards Mandalgarh. It seems 
that at the earlier stage some negotiadons were started but fell 
through. Rana Kumbha was present in Mandalgarh during diis 
attack; Mahmud found it difficult to gain any advantage and might 


31 Ibid., I,' 324-25; Day, Medieval Malwa, .174, note 3. 

32 Ma'asir-i Mahmud Sliahi, f. 131a. 

33 I bid., ft. 135b, 137a-b. 138b; Zr.farul Walih, 199. 
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have even suffered some reverses in the skirmishes. He, therefore, 
returned to his capital on the pretext of the approaching rainy 
season. 

Sultan Mahmud again marched towards Harauti and Rantham- 
bhor on 20 Rajab 850/11 October 1446. At Ranthambhor he made 
fresh administrative arrangements and replaced Bahar Khan by 
Malik Saifuddm as the commandant of the fort. He also sent Taj 
Khan and Ikhtiyar Khan to reduce Alhanpur and to bring it under 
the jurisdiction of Ranthambhor. After settling the affairs of Ran- 
thambhor, he attacked Mandalgarh, but as on the previous occasion, 
he failed to gain any success and returned to his capital. After a 
short stay in the capital, he again set out in 851/1447-48 and first 
marched towards Gwalior. But instead of concentrating on Gwalior, 
he just fought a few engagements, and pushing Dungar Sen back 
into his shell, he marched in person towards Agra and from there he 
turned towards Bayana. 

Muhammad Khan of Bayana at once submitted to Mahmud and 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Yusuf Khan Ilindauni also submitted to 
him and sought his intervention in settling his dispute with Muhammad 
Khan of Bayana. Mahmud asked them both to remain within their 
own territories and not to stretch their hands over the territory of the 
other. After establishing his suzerainty over these places, he returned 
to his capital. In 859/1455 he moved to Mandsor, where he received 
a petition from the Muslim population of Ajmer against their Hindu 
governor. On the pica of this petition, Mahmud at once marched to 
Ajmer and encamped opposite to the tomb of Khwaja Muinuddin 
Chishti. Gajadhar Singh, governor of Ajmer, defended the fort for 
four days but on the fifth day he fell fighting and the fort was captured. 
Mahmud appointed Khwaja Naimullah governor of Ajmer with the 
title of Saif Khan, and after distributing rewards and stipends among 
the attendants of the - holy place, 3 -* he turned towards Mandalgarh and 
attacked it. But Rana Kumbha, who was then present in the fort, 
repulsed him and he had to return to his own kingdom. 

Next year Mahmud Klialji again attacked Mandalgarh. He started 
on 26 Muharram 861/24 December 1456 and summoned his forces, 
which were posted in different parts of the kingdom. He was already 
acquainted with the topography of Mandalgarh, which was not only 
situated on a hill but was surrounded by a rugged stony land and 
dense vegetation. On reaching the vicinity, he pitched his tents at 
a distance of one karoh on the eastern side, and ordered the pre- 
paration of a passage to the top of a high land situated on the western 

34 ifa’astr-l Mahmud Shalt !, S. 200a-b; Fcrishla, II, 490. 
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side. Fighting had started immediately on his reaching the vicinity, 
but the soldiers of Malwa succeeded in constructing this passage. 
Mahmud took up his position on this high land and directed the 
siege of the fort from there. He succeeded in breaking the dams of 
the reservoir and causing a large part of the water to flow away; the 
remaining water was rendered useless by pollution with refuse and 
filth. Finally, after filling up a part of die ditch, Mahmud succeeded 
in effecting a breach in the wall. Some of die Rajputs fought up to 
the last but others surrendered. The fort was conquered on 1 Zil Hij 
861/20 October 1457, and Mahmud took possession of everything 
that was found in the fort. As a mark of his victory, he destroyed the 
old temple and ordered the construction of a mosque with the same 
material. He also appointed a qazi, a mufti, a muhtasib, a khatib and 
a muazzin . 33 After making necessarv arrangements for the control of 
Mandalgarh, he returned to his capital with great satisfaction. 
Mahmud’s success was due to the fact that Rana Kumbha was fighting 
against the Rathors under Jodha, and this did not permit him to send 
an army for the relief of Mandalgarh. 

After the conquest of Mandalgarh, Mahmud marched towards 
Chitor on 15 Muharram 862/3 December 1457. He pitched his tents 
at Khaljipur, near Mandsor, and from there he sent some punitive 
expeditions in the direction of Kelwar and Delwara and Chhappan. 
He also had to send an expedition for suppressing the rebellion of 
Bundi; and after quelling this rebellion lie returned to Mandu. 
In 863/1458-59 Mahmud made another attack on the territory' of 
Rana Kumbha, and returned after plundering some places and caus- 
ing some damage. Mahmud Khalji’s last attack on Mewar was made 
in 87^/1466-67 but without any success. Thus we find that Mahmud 
Khalji practically' devoted his whole life to fighting against the power 
of Mewar. In this contest, however, we find that Mahmud was 
always on the offensive and never for once did Rana Kumbha attack 
Malwa. The contest between these two rulers was left by them as a 
legacy to their successors, and continued practically throughout the 
period of the existence of Malwa as an independent state. 

(b )■ Jaunpttr 

Hushang Shah had placed Jalal Khan on the masnad of Kalpi and 
had allowed Nasir Khan-i Jahan to continue in the qasba of Shaliu- 
pur. But after the death of Husliang Shall, Nasir Khan-i Jahan occu- 
pied Mahoba and Rath, while Junaid Khan and Ismail Khan became 
independent in Erachli and Jatahara respectively'. Jalal Khan, find- 

35 Ma‘asir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 210a; Tahaqal-i Akhari, III, 340. 
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iug himself not strong enough to subjugate these places, remained 
content with his reduced jurisdiction of Muhammadabad-Kalpi. 
Mahmud Khalji, who was busy during these years, kept himself aloof 
from the affairs of Kalpi. But the death of Jalal Khan in 846/1442-43 
and the accession of Nasir Khan-i Jahan to the masnad of Kalpi 
changed the situation. Nasir Khan's attempts to consolidate and 
extend his authority led to the hostility of a section of people, who 
tried to overthrow him by falsely charging him with anti-Islamic 
activities. The Sharqi ruler felt that Nasir Khan-i Jahan was ungrate- 
ful to the Sharqis, who had espoused his cause and had conferred on 
him the title of Khan-i Jahan. Mahmud Khalji was displeased with 
Khan-i Jahan because he had renounced the suzerainty of Mahva 
over Kalpi. Thus when Mahmud Sharqi sent his envoys to the court 
of Mahmud Khalji in 846/1442 and sought his permission to punish 
Nasir Khan-i Jahan, thereby acknowledging Mahva’s claim of 
suzerainty over Kalpi, Mahmud Khalji gave his consent. But 
Mahmud Khalji did not wish the Sharqi ruler to establish his direct 
administration over Kalpi. Therefore, when Nasir Khan-i Jahan was 
driven out of Kalpi and took shelter in the Mahva kingdom at 
Chanderi, Mahmud Khalji felt that he had been taught the necessary 
consequence of leaving Mahva protection, and asked Mahmud 
Sharqi to restore Kalpi to Nasir Khan-i Julian/* 6 When Mahmud 
Sharqi evinced no intention of complying with his repeated requests, 
Mahmud Khalji marched against the Jaunpur ruler. lie started on 
2 Sliaban 848/14 November 1444, and moved to Clianderi; and from 
there he marched to Erachh and Bhandcr, hut Mahmud Sharqi had 
forestalled him. Skirmishes and fighting continued for some time, 
though no pitched battle was fought. Mahmud Sharqi, whose sol- 
diers were not doing well during these engagements, sought the 
intervention of the ulnma to bring about peace. Finally, a treaty was 
concluded and Mahmud Sharqi agreed to hand over Kalpi to Nasir 
Khan-i Jahan four months after the signing of the treaty. Thus 
friendship between the two states was established.'* 7 
(e) Gujarat 

Mahva’s relations with Gujarat had remained strained ever since 
the imprisonment of Hushang Shah. Ahmad Sliali had espoused the 
cause of Masud Khan; but after his return from Mahva and towards 
the end of his reign, he had recognized in Malimud Khalji a poten- 
tial danger to Gujarat, and had sent envoys and presents to appease 

36 Maasir-i Mahmud Shah!, f. I>»a. 

37 Ibid., C, 132b-33b; Day, Medieval Mala a, ICG-10. 
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him and establish friendly relations. This gesture of friendship was 
welcomed by Mahmud Klialji as it gave him some security from the 
Gujarat side, but lie did not remain altogether indilFerent to that 
kingdom. Ahmad Shah died in 846/1442; his successor, Muhammad 
Shah, proved to be an incapable ruler; and this gave Mahmud oppor- 
tunities for fomenting disaffection in Gujarat. Though engaged else- 
where, he maintained his good relations with Shaikh Kamal by 
regularly sending him presents ( futuh )38 and patiently waiting for an 
opportune moment for invading the country. The first opportunity 
he got was in 854/ 1450-51 when Ganga Das, the ruler of Champaner, 
appealed to him for help against the invasion of Muhammad Shah 
Gujarati. To remove the misgivings of those Muslims of Malwa, who 
were not in favour of rendering assistance to a kafir against a Muslim, 
Mahmud sought the fatten (opinion) of the Muslim jurists, who 
unanimously gave a verdict sanctioning his action.' 59 

Sultan Mahmud invaded Gujarat, but instead of marching 
towards Champaner he directed his attack on the capital of the 
kingdom. He first moved from Dohad to Godhra, where he pitched 
his tents, and then moved to Balasinor. This movement of Mahmud 
alarmed Muhammad Shah Gujarati, who immediately raised the 
siege of Champaner and returned to his capital to arrange for its 
defence. Ganga Das of Champaner, being thus relieved, came to the 
camp of Mahmud Klialji and presented thirteen lakhs of tankas in 
cash with some horses. Sultan Mahmud returned from the Mahendri 
river to make fresh arrangements for his army and decided to attack 
Gujarat from another direction. Just then he received the invitation 
of Shaikh Kamal to invade Gujarat, and this implied that the Shaikh 
had created a favourable situation for Mahmud. 40 

Sultau Mahmud started his march towards the end of 854/ 
January 1451, and directed his attack from the south-eastern side of 
Gujarat. First he attacked Sultanpur, which surrendered after a siege 
of seven days, and Malik Alauddin Suhrab, the Gujarati governor of 
Sultanpur, entered the service of Mahmud. He then moved forward 
and plundered Nandurbar (or Nundarbar). While Mahmud was at 
Nandurbar, he received the news of Sultan Muhammad s death and 
at once sent his condolences on his predecessor’s death along with 
felicitations on his own accession to Qutbuddin, the new Sultan of 
Gujarat. From Nandurbar he marched to Broach, but finding Broach 
difficult to subdue, he moved to Baroda and after plundering it 


3S Mirat-i Sikandari, 63. 

39 Maasir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 167a. 

40 Day, Medieval Malwa, 125. 
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moved northwards. Sultan Qutbuddin had also come forward and 
was already encamped at Wakaner-Khanpur. Mahmud, therefore, 
considered it expedient to cross the river Mahendri further up near 
Kaparbanj. While Mahmud was marching north to cross the river, 
Alauddin Suhrab left the Makva camp and, crossing the river near 
Wakaner-Khanpur, informed Sultan Qutbuddin about Mahmuds 
intention of crossing the river near Kaparbanj. Mahmud, however, 
reached Kaparbanj earlier and pitched his tents there. Sultan 
Qutbuddin also arrived soon after, hut he had to pitch his tents at 
Khanpur at a distance of three hawks from Kaparbanj. 41 

While the two armies were thus posted, Mahmud Khalji made a 
futile night-attack on the last night of Safar (April 2). The real battle, 
however, started next morning. Muzaffar Khan of Chandcri made the 
first charge of the battle and pushed back the right wing of the 
Gujarati iorces, but he was ultimately killed. Hie Gujaratis then 
charged the centre and created confusion. While Sultan Mahmud 
was making efforts to reassemble his forces, Nizamul Mulk, who was 
holding the key position in bis army, informed the enemy of his 
weakness and circulated a false rumour about Mahmud's death in 
the Mahva army with the result that it lost the battle. 

However, during the confusion of the battle, Sultan Qutbuddin 
fell down from bis horse and lost his belt with his sword and scalv- 
bard; this was found by Mahmud Klialji and brought to Mahva as a 
trophy. After his return Mahmud sent Prince Ghiyas Shall to punish 
the inhabitants of the flourishing Gujarat ports of Surat and Rainder. 
Ghiyas raided the suburbs of Surat, ravaged and plundered the 
countryside and returned to Mandu with his boots*. 

Mahmud had realized 'from the beginning of his reign that 
Gujarat was a great menace to his far-flung designs of territorial 
aggrandisement, and this defeat convinced him of the superiority of 
the Gujarat arms. But as a shrewd politician lie expected to obtain 
by diplomacy what he had failed to achieve through military 
strength. So instead of directly opening talks for an understanding, 
he attacked Gujarat in the hope that a military move would facilitate 
treaty negotiations. He ordered Taj Khan to move to the borders of 
Gujarat with a force on 6 Zil Hij 855/30 December 1451. When Taj 
Khan reached Sartaba, Sultan Qutbuddin got alarmed and, after 
consulting his ministers, sent a messenger to Taj Khan asking for a 
peaceful settlement. Sultan Mahmud, who really wanted a treaty 
with Gujarat, sent Shaikh 'Mahmud, Qazi Daniyal and Malik Lala 
to Champancr where Qazi Husamuddin and Harhar Brahman from 

41 Mo'asir-t Mahmud Shaht, f. 171a; Zdfarul Wallh, 0, Mlr‘at-l Sihirularl, 77. 
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the Gujarat side had already arrived. After discussions, a treaty was 
concluded on the basis of mutual respect for territorial boundaries, 
and the Mewar state was divided into two areas for the- military 
activity of each party. This treaty brought about friendly relations 
between Mahva and Gujarat but, because of its religious colouring, it 
failed to serve the purpose of Mahmud Khalji. His attempt to seize 
some part of the Balimani kingdom failed twice on account of 
Mahmud Begarha’s timely assistance to the southern state. 42 

(d) The Balimani Kingdom 

While Mahmud was engaged elsewhere, he kept a vigilant eye 
over the affairs of the Balimani kingdom and kept waiting for a 
suitable opportunity. This opportunity seemed to have come when 
Jalal Khan, the brother-in-law of the Balimani Sultan, Alauddin 
Ahmad II, revolted at Nalgunda; and on being besieged there by 
Ahmad II, he sent his son, Sikandar Khan, to seek the help of 
Mahmud Khalji. Sikandar told Mahmud Khalji that the Balimani 
Sultan was dead, that the country was in grave danger, that 
Mahmud should protect it, and that if he came quickly, the territories 
of Berar and Telingana would easily come into his possession. On 
the basis of this information Mahmud started from Hushangabad in 
Muharram 857/January-February 1453. But when he reached the 
borders of Mahur, he learnt that Alauddin Ahmad was alive and 
had advanced personally against him with an impressive army. 
Mahmud did not find himself strong enough to give battle and hastily 
retreated to Malwa. 

Sultan Mahmud again invaded the Balimani kingdom in 866/ 
1461. Starting from his capital on 20 Muharram /25 October he first 
moved towards Khandesh and from there he marched to Balapur. 
From Balapur he pushe-d forward and reached the mauza of 
Maheskar on the Manjar river on 12 Jamadi 1/12 February 1462, 
where the Balimani forces had already arrived. The- battle started 
immediately after he reached Maheskar. The Malwa forces did not 
fare well, but luck favoured Mahmud. The Deccanese, finding the 
Malwa forces hard-pressed, had driven about fifty elephants towards 
them, but a volley of arrows tinned the elephants back towards the 
Deccanese. This created confusion in their ranks, and Sikandar Khan 
Deccani, fearing danger to the life of the boy-king, Nizam Shall, 
carried him away from the battle-field straight to Bidar. 43 

42 Day, Medieval Malwa. 135-36. 

43 Burhan-i Ma'asir, 99; Ferishta, I, 666; Maasir-i Mahmud Shahi, f. 223b; . Day. 
Medieval Mahva, 156. 
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The confusion cau«ed by the elephants and tho disappearance of 
the boy- king disheartened the Deccanesc. Just then Mahmud attacked 
them with the force under his personal command and completely 
routed the Dcccanese, who precipitately lied towards Bidar. 
Mahmud, to his surprise, found the entire Bahmani army retreating 
in haste. To consolidate his victory’ Mahmud pushed forward towards 
Bidar, the Bahmani capital. The Dowager Queen, in concurrence 
with Mahmud Gawan, placed the Bidar fort under Mallu Khan 
Dcccani and retired with the boy-king to Firuzabad. In the meantime 
Mahmud arrived at Bidar and, after occupying the environs, invested 
the citadel. While Mahmud was besieging Bidar, tho Dowager Queen 
sought the help of Mahmud Bcgarha, who marched at once and soon 
arrived at Sultanpur. The movement of Mahmud Bcgarha encouraged 
tho Deccanesc. Mahmud Gawan was sent to attack Mahmud Khalji 
from the side of Bir, where he was further reinforced by 20,000 
Gujarati soldiers. Khwaja-i Johan was also sent to march towards 
Bidar. Mahmud Khalji, finding that he was being hemmed in from 
three sides, at onco retraced his steps; and as the regular routes were 
barred bv those armies, he had to return through the uneven land of 
Bcrar. Thus while he was about to capture Bidar, the Gujarati inter- 
vention prevented him from gaining any advantage. 

After resting for a brief period at Mandu, Mahmud again invaded 
the Deccan kingdom and marched on 26 Rabi I 867/19 December 
1-162. lie moved through Khandcsh and besieged Daulatabad. After 
a brief siege Malik Parvez, the governor of Daulatabad, who seems 
to have been on unfriendly terms with Mahmud Gawan, surrendered 
the fort. Mahmud seems to have stayed for sonic time at Daulatabad 
and permitted his officers to move about; for we find his treasurer, 
Sangram Singh Soni, visiting Paithan for a holy dip in the Godawari. 
During this period Mahmud also visited the tombs of Shaikh 
Burhanuddin and Shaikh Zainuddin and distributed charity among 
the faqirs. 

While Mahmud Khalji was at Daulatabad, the Bahmani ruler had 
again sought the help of Mahmud Bcgarha, who readily came to his 
assistance. So in Rajah 8G7/April 1463, Mahmud received news of 
Gujarati Sultan’s arrival at Nandurbar, and at once decided to return 
to Malwa. But the route through Khandcsh was barred by the 
Gujarati forces; he had, therefore, to return through Gondwana. He 
reached Mandu on 20 Sha'ban 867/20 May 1463/** 

These three attempts convinced Mahmud that it was not possible 
to gain anything by marching into the Deccan territory. So hereafter 

•11 A/ii ttsiM Mahmud Shohi, f. 212b. 
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he concentrated on the Berar front, started strengthening Kherla and 
sending punitive raids against Elichpur. He removed the clhef of 
Kherla, appointed Sirajul Mulk as its governor and renamed it as 
Mahmudabad. He personally marched to Bairagarh and subdued it, 
while Taj Khan plundered Kalam. These activities of Mahmud 
alarmed the Bahmani ruler, Muhammad Shah Lashkari, who ordered 
Nizamul Mulk Turk to attack Kherla and destroy it. Nizamul Mulk 
easily captured Klierla and occupied it in 870/146 5-66, but soon after 
he was assassinated by two Rajputs, who sought to avenge the death 
of their relatives. 4 ^ The death of Nizamul Mulk weakened the 
Bahmani hold over Klierla, and Taj Khan succeeded in recovering 
the fort, which was then placed under Maqbul Khan. Maqbul Khan 
started raiding Elichpur and hostilities continued for some years with 
advantages for Malwa. These attacks and counter-attacks created a 
disturbed condition, and then Shaikh Zivauddin Biyabani intervened. 

Since neither of the two kingdoms was in a position to continue 
hostilities for an indefinite period, they agreed on Shaikh Bivabani’s 
intervention to negotiate for a peaceful settlement. Qazi Shaikhan 
Muhtasib was sent for the purpose from Bidar. After a good deal of 
discussion and some delay the treaty was finally concluded, and it 
was agreed that Elichpur would be considered the boundary of the 
two kingdoms. The territory up to Elichpur became a part of Malwa 
and Mahmud agreed uot to disturb the kingdom of the Deccanri 6 
The treaty created good-neighbourly relations and remained effective 
till the end of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Though Mahmud was constantly engaged in wars, he did not 
neglect the domestic affairs of his kingdom. Due to his care and 
concern, Malwa reached the peak of her glory during his reign. In 
his personal life Mahmud was a pious and a religious Musahnan, 
but he was not a bigot. No doubt we find instances of his destroying 
temples, but he perpetrated such acts only in the territories of his 
enemies. Within his own kingdom the Hindus and the Muslims lived 
peacefully together and maintained friendly relations. 

Mahmud followed a policy of toleration towards his non-Muslim 
subjects and associated them with his administration. We find 
Sangram Singh Soni working as his treasurer and Rai Rayan Rai Siva 
Das as an important noble. 

In order to encourage cultivation, Mahmud took all possible pre- 
cautions not to damage the .crops of the peasants during his 
campaigns; but where some damage was inevitable, he paid full 

45 Ferishta. T. 07-1: lVnjazul /m/m. So; Ma’mir-! Mahmud Shilii. f. 2G0.i. 

40' Ma'aur-l Mahmud Shahi, f. 275b; Ferishta, II, 500; Burhan-i Maasir, 111. 
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compensation. To encourage the trade and commerce of his kingdom, 
he patronized Jain financiers and encouraged them to settle in Mahva. 
He also established friendly relations with foreign rulers, like Abu 
Sa‘id Mirza. To remove impediments on the movements of commodi- 
ties, he took care to make the roads safe both from highway robbers 
and wild animals. 

For the health of his subjects, he established a hig hospital in 
Mandu and a large store-house of medicines was attached to it; 
adequate arrangements were made for the residence of the patients 
during their convalescence, and a wing was added for keeping the 
insane. The expenses of this large establishment were met from state 
endowments. For the promotion of learning, he founded a college at 
Mandu with free residential arrangements for both teachers and 
students. He also established a department for the study of Islamic 
Traditions ( Darul Hadis) A~ 

Mahmud reorganized the accounts branch by modifying the 
earlier system. In the old system the receipts were made according 
to the solar calendar and payments according to the lunar calendar; 
Mahmud adopted the lunar calendar for both receipts and payments. 
He also reorganized the sen-ices by adopting uniform rules. 4 * 

Thus, in short, Mahmud revitalized and gave a new life to the 
kingdom of Malwa; and by his prudent policy of concluding treaties 
with the neighbouring kingdoms, he left a peaceful Mahva as a legacy 
to his son. While reluming from an expedition to Khichiwara he fell 
ill and died on 10 Ziqad 873/31 May 1469 at the age of sixty-eight. 49 

C11IYAS SHAH 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud, his eldest son ascended the 
throne of Mahva with his title of Ghiyasuddin Shah. He was a person 
of mature experience and had already shown his ability both in 
administrative affairs and on the battle-field during the reign of his 
father. He desired to take advantage of the many peace treaties 
concluded hv his father, and therefore refrained from adopting an 
aggressive foreign policy. He wanted his subjects and his kingdom 
to enjoy peace, prosperity and plenty, so that all may lead a happy 
life. During the first twenty years of his reign, he devoted great 
attention to the administrative duties of the state, but subsequently 
he led a more or less retired life, and left the administration of the 
state to his eldest son, Abdul Qadir Nasir Shall. But even after his 


47 Da>, Medieval Mclua, 201-3. 

48 Ibid., 20S-1I. 

49 Ibid^ 217, note 7. 
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retirement, he continued to give public audiences and solved difficult 
problems of the state 50 

In spite of his policy of keeping aloof from inter-state complica- 
tions, Ghiyas Shall got involved in the affairs of Mewar. He took up 
the cause of Udai Singh some time after 1473, and though Udai Singli 
was killed, he invaded Mewar to assist Sura} Mai and Sahas Mai 
against Rana Raimal. But he was defeated and driven back. 51 This 
was followed by an invasion of Mahva by Rana Raimal and the 
kingdom had to sustain some damages. 

In 1482 when Champaner was besieged by Mahmud Begarha, 
and Rawal Jai Singh, the ruler of Champaner, sought help from 
Ghiyas Shall, he agreed to assist him and moved to Na'lcha. But at 
Nalcha he received information that Mahmud Begarha had already 
taken up a position to meet the Mahva army; and Ghiyas Shall, 
pondering over the ultimate result, retraced his steps on the false 
pretence that the great ttlama and distinguished qazis, whom he had 
summoned, had advised him to retire. 52 

Ghiyas Shah, however, succeeded in repulsing Bahlol Lodi, who 
raided Alhanpur in the vicinity of Ranthambhor in 1488. 

As a result of Ghiyas Shah’s policy, Mahva enjoyed peace and 
the people devoted themselves to their economic pursuits. His reign 
was a period of prosperity. He continued the policy of associating 
the Jains with the administration and bestowed titles upon them. 
Thus Munja or Punjaraj was given the title of Mufarrihul Mulk and 
Sangram Singh Soni the title of Naqdul Mulk. 

The personal life of Ghiyas, however, presents some contradic- 
tions. Though extremely pious and given to religious devotions, he 
was very fond of women and had collected an enormous number of 
them in his haramP^ He was extremely polite and would even suffer 

50 Tabaqal-i Akbctri, HI, 352; Ferishta, H, 507. 

51 Day, Medieval Mahva, 224. 

52 Mir'at-i Sikandari, 136. 

53 A number of stories have grown to illustrate the personal simplicity and piety 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin and also about his enormous Jiaram, which consisted of three 
groups — daughters of rajas and nobles,' free-boni women and slave-girls. According 
to Ferishta (II, 255-57, Newal Kishore) they numbered about ten ^thousand and were 
organised in ’a city of women'; they were trained in all professions, military and 
civil; they had their own market and arranged for the production of all commodities 
they needed. They were divided into various grades, but apart from the female 
officers, who were drawn from the highest class, all other women, and even all 
living creatures in the palace, got a flat salary of two tankas and two shara i mans 
of grain per month. Ferishta and some other liistorians give graphic details, but it 
is difficult to say how far the information they collected was reliable. We are also 
not told how this ‘city of women’ vanished. It must be remembered that Ghiyas 
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deceit rather than be rude. Thu personal habits of the Sultan, how- 
ever, adversely affected the morale of his people. Further, with his 
advancing years he lost the use of his faculties and this led to a 
struggle between his two sons for the control of the kingdom. Chips 
Shah had appointed Abdul Qadir Nasir Shah as his successor and 
had transferred most of his own administrative duties to him; but 
Nasir’s younger brother, Alauddin Shujaat Khan, became jealous of 
him and, being encouraged by his mother. Rani Khurshid, started 
intriguing against Nasir. Tho Sultan, who was old, tried to be 
indulgent and attempted to pacify his sons by overlooking their 
actions and at times even issued commands cancelling the orders of 
Nasir Shah. Such a state of affairs created confusion and led to some 
unnecessary' bloodshed. 

Spurred by his ambition and disappointment, Nasir Shah revolted; 
and collecting a force, he attacked and captured Mandu. He then 
executed his brother, Shuja'at Khan, and imprisoned Rani Khurshid; 
lie also confined the old Sultan in the Sarsati Palace. He then pro- 
claimed himself Sultan on 27 Rabi II 906/ 20 November 1500. Ghiyas 
Shah, however, went through the legal form of abdication on 
13 Jamadi II 906/4 January’ 1501, and handed over his crown, robe 
of state and the keys of the stato-treasury to Nasir Shah and hade 
him adieu with felicitations and congratulations.^ 1 Ghiyas Shah did 
not live long after this; lie died on 9 Ramazan 906/29 March 1501. 
The death of Ghiyas Shah created a suspicion in the minds of some 
officers, who were opposed to Nasir Shah, that he did not die a 
natural death. Tin's suspicion, however, seems to have l>ccn 
unfounded. 

-V ASIR S H A II 

Nasir Shah ascended the throne as the result of a rebellion; so 
the storm he had raised could not be suppressed immediately. After 
his accession he executed a number of nobles, who had been loyal 
to the old regime during his rebellion; this alarmed the remaining 
old nobles, and Shcr Khan of Chanderi and Maqbul Khan of Mandsor 
left for their respective territories without obtaining royal permission. 
To subjugate these nobles, Nasir Shah had to march personally. He 
pursued Shcr Khan up to Chanderi, but Shcr managed to escape 
beyond the frontier of Mahva. Nasir Shah, thereupon, persuaded the 
Shaikhzadas of Chanderi to entice Shcr Khan to return to Mahva 

was a trained administrator and warrior, and there is no reason to belietc Ilia* b'* 
was a simpleton (Ecrrop — II). 

51 Ferishta, II, 511. 
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by giving him false information. The plan succeeded and in a holly 
contested battle Slier Khan was killed. After inflicting exemplary 
punishments on the associates of Sher Khan, and appointing Bah] at 
Khan as governor of Chanderi, Nasir Shah returned to Mandu on 
IS February 1502.55 

After his return he was slightly alarmed when he received infor- 
mation about Mahmud Begarha’s intention to invade Malwa. He at 
once sent a polite letter with presents and his humility appeased the 
Gujarati Sultan.56 In 1503 lie had to march into Khichiwara to sub- 
jugate the uprising of local chiefs, and during the course of his si a)' 
at Agrali he constructed a palace. After his return lie led an expedition 
against Mewar and attacked Chitor. But he failed to achieve any 
success, and very probably he had to return after suffering some 
reverses. 

Towards the end of his reign his son, Shihabuddin, revolted 
against him owing to the instigation of some nobles. He raised the 
standard of rebellion in 1510, and coming out of Mandu, occupied 
Dhar. Realizing that the events were taking a course similar to those 
which had resulted in his own accession, Nasir Shah at once marched 
out of Mandu to overtake his son. At Dhar Shihabuddin was defeated 
and fled towards Chanderi and Nasir Shah followed him. He then 
-thought of pacifying his son, who had in the meantime gone to 
Narwar. because he did not want his son to go to the camp of 
Sikandar Lodi. But the attempt failed. Nasir Shah finding Shiliab- 
uddin adamant in his attitude, summoned his third son, Azam 
Humayun, from Rantliambhor and nominated him as his successor 
with the title of Mahmud Shah. While Nasir Shah was still in the 
vicinity of Sipri in the village of Bashishtpur, he fell seriously ill. 
Finding that his end was near, he gave some advice to Mahmud Shah 
on the duties of a monarch and died in the month of Ramazan 916/ 
December 1510.5? 

Nasir Shah was cruel by nature and had no compassion for any- 
body. Temperamentally he was stubborn and rigid. Still the sorrow 
and affliction he had caused his father in his old age weighed heavily 
on his mind, and the fear of retribution constantly haunted hirri as 
he grew old. Nevertheless, in matters concerning the state he con- 
tinued the poliev of his father and grandfather and granted perfect 
freedom and toleration to the non-Muslim population of his -kingdom. 

55 Day, Medieval Malwa, 254. 

56 Mirat-i Sikandari, 147; Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 16-5. 

57 Day, Medieval Malwa, 2 65. 
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After the death of Nasir Shah, Mahmud Shah II was recognized 
as Sultan and his first coronation took place in Bashishtpur. But his 
brothers, Shihabuddin and Sahib Khan, were not prepared to accept 
his accession without challenge. While Mahmud Shah was still at 
Bashishtpur, Shihabuddin started for the capital. He could not, how- 
ever, succeed in entering it, and finding that Mahmud Shah was 
almost at his heels, he moved into Khandesh. Mahmud Shah entered 
Mandu and his formal coronation took place on 6 Itabi I 917/3 June 
ioll.58 The new king ascended the throne of Malwa at a time when 
the state had been ruined by group-formations among the nobles, and 
a monarch of strong will, firm determination and indefatigable 
energy was needed. Mahmud Shah was Jacking in all these qualities 
with the result that very soon the kingdom became a cockpit of rival 
factions. 

Among the Muslim nobles there were two groups — one consisted 
of Iqbal Khan, Mukhtas Khan, Sadr Khan and Afzal Khan, while the 
other was led by Muhafiz Khan, Khwas Khan and fa wash Khan. 
Mahmud Shah depended on the support of these groups, but bv fol- 
lowing a weak policy, he played into their hands instead of using them 
for his own purposes. The trouble was started by Iqbal Khan and 
Mukhtas Khan, who assassinated Basaut Rai, the wazir, in the audi- 
ence hall. Mahmud Shah, instead of punishing them, tried to overlook 
their crime, and in order to please them further, lie banished Naqdul 
Mulk (Sangram Singh Soni). This attitude of the Sultan made them 
bold and increased their power, and this. In turn, caused Muhafiz 
Khan and Khwas Khan to become jealous. Muhafiz Khan instigated 
the Sultan against Iqbal Khan and Mukhtas Khan. When these two 
nobles discovered that their lives were in danger, they left Mandu 
and marched towards Khandesh to join Shihabuddin. But the sudden 
death of Shihabuddin shattered their hopes. In the meantime Muhafiz 
Khan had been appointed wazir and had become too powerful. 
Mahmud Shah soon lost his patience, hut before he could get rid of 
Muhafiz Khan, he was himself besieged in his palace, and his brother. 
Sahib Khan, was raised to the throne with the title of Muhammad 
Shall.*® Mahmud Shah managed to escape out of Mandu and left for 
Ujjain. While Mahmud Shah was at Ujjain, Muhammad Shah marched 
out with his forces to attack him. Finding himself in a precarious 
position, Mahmud Shah jmoved towards Chandcri and sought the 
help of Bahjat Khan, the governor of the place, hut the latter politely 

5S Tabcqct-i Akbori, III, 3T0.'\ 
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refused, declaring tliat he was bound to obey any one who was master 
of Mandu, the capital. Thus Mahmud Shall,' when halting at Bashisht- 
•pur, was a forsaken monarch with hardly any supporter. 

It was at this critical moment that Rai Chand Purbiya and his 
Rajputs came to the assistance of Mahmud Shah. The arrival of the 
Rajputs considerably improved his position and revived his hopes. 
He bestowed the title of Medini Rai on Rai Chand Purbiya and 
made him his chief adviser .60 Mahmud Shah then attacked Sahib 
Khan (Muhammad Shah) and with the help of the Rajputs routed 
him in battle. Sahib Khan fled for shelter to Mandu, which was 
immediately besieged by Mahmud Shah. Sahib Khan could not hold 
Mandu and, accompanied by Muhafiz Khan, he fled to Gujarat, where 
he was welcomed and given shelter by Muzaffar Shah II. 

Thus Mahmud Shah once again became ruler of Mahva, and in 
recognition of the services of Medini Rai, he appointed him wazir. 
Medini Rai strengthened the administration and appointed his own 
men to several important posts. In the meantime Sahib Khan, who 
had received no material assistance from the Gujarati Sultan, returned 
to Malwa. 61 His presence caused some disturbances, because the 
nobles who were against Medini Rai took up his side, some openly 
and others secretly. Sikandar Khan of Satwas rebelled towards the 
middle of 1512, and Bahjat Khan of Chanderi also declined to comply 
with the orders of the Sultan. Mahmud deputed Medini Rai to quell 
these rebellions. Medini Rai succeeded in reducing Sikandar Khan 
to submission but lie also procured a pardon for him from the Sultan 
and got him reinstated at Satwas. Mahmud Shah and Medini Rai 
then proceeded towards Chanderi. Bahjat Khan at the beginning 
remained defiant; he attempted to negotiate for assistance with Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi and also invited Sahib Khan from Gawil and pro- 
claimed him Sultan. The progress of Mahmud Shah’s affairs was 
somewhat hindered because of the sudden march of Muzaffar Shah II 
on Malwa. But 'Muzaffar Shah found the Mahva capital well-protected 
and hastily returned to Gujarat.62 

The settlement of the Chanderi affair and the final expulsion of 
Sahib Khan took about two years. During this period the wavering 
character of many of the nobles was fully exposed. Sikandar Lodi 
also made an ineffective attempt to annex Chanderi bv giving military 
assistance to Sahib Khan. During all these months of anxiety and 
fear,- Medini Rai and his band of Rajputs remained loyal to Mahmud 

CO Zafarul Walih, 213; Tabaqal-i Akbari, III, 383. 

61 Tabaqat-i Akbari, III, 385. 

62 Mir’at-i Sikandar! , 179; Ferishta, II, 522. 
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Shall, and with their assistance he finally succeeded in capturing 
Chanderi and entering it on 12 July 1514. Mahmud Shah granted a 
general pardon and also distributed some robes of honour and rewards 
to assure the people and the officers of Chanderi of his forgiveness. 
After making the necessary arrangements for the administration of 
Chanderi, Mahmud Shah returned to Mandu. 

The success of Mahmud Shah in subjugating the rebellious nobles 
and driving out his rival was due to the support of Mcdini Rai and 
the bravery of Medini's men; Mahmud, therefore, began to rely more 
and more upon Medini Rai, with the result that Mcdini Rai became 
very powerful. The consequence was inevitable. Mcdini Rai gradually 
built up his position by filling all important posts with his own 
adherents; and with the passing of all administrative power into the 
hands of Medini Rai, Sultan Mahmud Shah found himself reduced 
to the position of a mere puppet. Though not a capable ruler, Mahmud 
Shah was, nevertheless, not prepared to tolerate the domination of 
any one. But Medini Rai’s loyalty and his own helplessness seemed 
to leave him no alternative. Ultimately, however, he imposed three 
conditions on Medini Rai; firstly, the old Muslim officers were to be 
reinstated; secondly, Medini’s men were not to interfere "in state 
affairs; and thirdly, the}' were not to keep Muslim women in their 
harams. Medini Rai at once agreed to comply with the Sultan's orders, 
but his assistant, Salivahan, continued to behave as in the past and 
kept Muslim women in his haram. 

Finding that matters did not alter even after his clear instructions, 
Sultan Mahmud decided to get rid of Medini Rai and Salivahan. But 
instead of dismissing them from service, he asked his men to assassin- 
ate them. An attempt on their lives was made; Salivahan was killed 
but Mcdini Rai escaped with some injuries. 0 ? This was immediately 
followed by a revolt of the Purbiya Bajputs, but tho revolt was sup- 
pressed by the Sultan and the Rajputs were pacified by Medini Rai- 
Mahmud Shall then tried to conciliate Medini Rai and asked him to 
resume liis duties; he was permitted to attend to liis official business 
with a personal guard of five hundred armed men. Since it was not 
possible for him to get rid of Mcdini Rai, Mahmud decided to leave 
Mahva and seek the help of Muzaffar Sliah II in ousting Mcdini Rai. 
According to this plan, he escaped out of the fort of Mandu un- 
noticed sometime towards the end of 923/1517 and hurriedly pro- 
ceeded towards Gujarat. lie was well received by the governor of 
Dohad, who immediately informed the Sultan of Gujarat of the arrival 
of the royal guest, Muzaffar Shah at once came to meet him and gave 
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him a reception on 29 December lo!7. After giving solemn assurances 
to Mahmud Shah, he started for Dhar on January 151 8. 64 

Medini Rai, in tire meantime, had not only maintained law and 
order in Mahva, but had even requested the ladies of the royal 
haram to recall Mahmud Shall and pointed out the disastrous results 
of bringing the enemy into the country. When he received information 
of the invasion of Muzaffar Shah, he made necessaiy arrangements 
for the defence of Mandu; he also opened negotiations with Muzaffar 
Shah, hut finding that an attack on Mandu was inevitable, he left 
the defence of the fort to his men and proceeded personally to the 
court of Rana Sanga to bring the Rajputs to his assistance. 

Muzaffar Shah II started the siege of Mandu on 6 January 1518, 
but at the request of the garrison he gave it a month of grace for 
evacuating the fort. But the garrison did not evacuate the fort during 
the month, and Muzaffar Shall also received information that Rana 
Sanga and Medini Rai were marching to Mahva. He, consequently, 
resumed the siege of Mandu on 6 February and conquered it on the 
13 February. 63 Though the Rajputs had performed the jauhar- rite, 
nevertheless Muzaffar Shall ordered a general massacre. He then 
restored Mahmud Shah to the throne of Mahva and returned to 
Na'lcha on 16 February. The reason for this generosity was his concern 
about the possible arrival of Rana Sanga. From Na'lcha he directed 
his attention to Rana Sanga, but the Rana returned to Chitor on 
receiving news of the fall of Mandu. Mahmud Shah gave a rOyal 
reception to his deliverer on 26 February. Muzaffar Shah returned to 
Gujarat after reinstating Mahmud Shah and leaving behind a 
Gujarati contingent for his protection. 66 

The immediate effect of the expulsion of the Rajjiuts from Mandu 
was that they spread to different parts of the kingdom. The massacre 
at Mandu had completely alienated them and they had started look- 
ing towards Rana Sanga for help. After the departure of Muzaffar 
Shah, Gagraun was occupied by Medini Rai and he started rallying 
the Rajputs there. Mahmud Shah immediately attacked Gagraun, 
hoping thereby to prevent Medini Rai from consolidating his posi- 
tion. But while Mahmud Shah was besieging Gagraun, Medini Rai 
appealed to Rana Sanga and the Rana at once came- to his help. 
Mahmud raised the siege and proceeded against the invading army 
to prevent it from reaching Gagraun. But he came into clash with 
the Rana without properly arranging his own army; in the battle 
that followed Mahmud's army was completely routed, and he was 

64 Mir'ct-i Sikandari, 185; Ms. Add. 26279, f. 18b. 

65 Ibid., 187; Ms. Add. 26279, f. 51b. 

66 Ibid., 192. 
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wounded and taken prisoner. lie was taken to Chitor, and after his 
wounds were healed, the Rana released him and restored him to his 
throne. But as a matter of precaution the Rana kept a son of 
Mahmud Shah at his court as a surety for his future friendly attitude 
and also took from him the crown of Hushang Shah as a trophy of 
his victory.® 7 Thus Mahmud Shah now owed his crown to Muzaffar 
Shah as well as to Rana Sanga. 

Muzaffar Shah II, fearing the destruction of Gujarat influence at 
Mandu, sent a soothing letter to Mahmud Shah immediately after 
his return along with a large force. The ostensible object of this 
force was to help Mahmud but it could also maintain the hold of 
Gujarat on Mahva. Mahmud Shah, on his part, did not like the pre- 
sence of the Gujarati force, and as soon as he felt that he was strong 
enough, he requested the Gujarat Sultan to recall it. Muzaffar Shall 
complied with the request and recalled his force. 08 

After the departure of the Gujarati force, the dismemberment of 
the tcrritoiy of Malwa set in. Mandsor and its environs passed to 
Rana Sanga; Harauti and Khichiwara became independent; Chandcri 
was occupied by Medini Rai; Sarangpur, Bhilsa and Raisen passed 
to Silahdi; and Satwas became independent under Sikandar Khan. 
In 926/1519-20 Mahmud made an attempt to reassert his authority 
and marched against Silahdi. The two armies met in the vicinity of 
Sarangpur; though his army was routed, Mahmud saved the day by 
his personal valour and finally succeeded in capturing Sarangpur. 
But lie could not oust Silahdi from Bhilsa and Raisen. 

Mahmud Shah afterwards desired to rule peacefully, but he 
brought troubles on himself by his own actions. lie involved himself 
with Gujarat and offended Bahadur Shah, the new ruler, by granting 
asylum to Chand Khan, a brother of Bahadur Shah. lie also per- 
mitted Raziul Mulk, a supporter of Chand Khan, to use Mandu as a 
centre for negotiations with Babur, and in spite of Bahadur Shah's 
protests, he allowed Raziul Mulk to continue his activities. Bahadur 
Shah was so incensed that he decided to punish Mahmud Shah and 
marched against Mandu in 1530. His original intention probably 
was only to humble Mahmud’s pride, but when he found that 
Mahmud was not prepared to attend his court, he laid siege to 
Mandu. All officers, who were not happy with Mahmud, betrayed 
him and went ovcrMo Bahadur Shall. The fort of Mandu was cap- 
tured by Bahadur Shah on 9 Shaman 937/28 March 1531; Mahmud 
was unable to escape. On 12 Sha'ban 937/31 March 1531, the 

87 ll'ul., 193; Vir Vinod, I, 337. 

63 Tabaqot-i AUxirl, III, 403. ^ 
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Khutba in tlie main mosque of the capital was read in the name of 
Bahadur Shah, thus proclaiming the establishment of Gujarati rule 
over Malvva. Mahmud Shah and his sons were despatched as 
prisoners to Champancr; but while the party was on its way, there 
was some disturbance in the camp and Mahmud made an attempt 
to escape. So his guards overpowered him and killed him along with 
his sons on the night of 14 Sha'ban 937/2 April 1531. 09 

Mahmud was brave and courageous and always distinguished 
himself by his valour on the battle-field. But he was extremely self- 
willed and quite incapable of understanding a complicated political 
situation. His repeated political blunders brought ruin to his kingdom 
and with him the Klialji dynasty also came to an end. After him 
Malwa never regained her former glory, though for brief intervals 
her rulers, Qadir Shah and Baz Bahadur, proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. 

MALWA UNDER GUJARAT 

Though Gujarati rule over Malwa was formally proclaimed on 
•31 March 1531, the hold of Bahadur Shah over the region had yet to 
be consolidated. His main task was to reduce Silahdi, who had 
become very powerful and had established his authority over Ujjain, 
Sarangpur, Bhilsa and Raisen. After the death of Medini Rai, Silahdi 
had become the leader of the Purbiya Rajputs and had gained the 
friendship and support of quite a number of powerful Malwa Muslim 
nobles. Bahadur Shah, therefore, had to move- cautiously. 

He first declared that he had no intentions of punishing Silahdi 
or dispossessing him of his territories; he only wanted that Silahdi 
should hand over all Muslim women whom he kept in his harain. 
Thus he enticed Silahdi to come to his camp bv false promises and 
then imprisoned him. While keeping Silahdi confined in Mandu, 
Bahadur Shah captured Ujjain, Sarangpur, Ashta, and Bhilsa, and 
finallv started for Raisen on 17 Jamadi II 932/31 March 1526. 
Silahdi at the last moment tried .to save Raisen by embracing 
Islam, but though his conversion was welcomed, 70 Bahadur Shah 
remained firm in his determination to occupy Raisen, for without it 
his hold over Malwa would not be complete. Lakshmau, brother of 
Silahdi, sought help from Rana Bikramajit of Chitor, and Bikramajit 
sent a Rajput contingent; but before it could reach Raisen, it was 
checked and driven back by Bahadur Shah. This half-hearted help of 
the Rana had no effect on the fate of Raisen, apart from prolonging 


09 Ibid., Ill, 409; Ferislita, II, 531. 
TO Mir'al-i Sikcindari, 254. 
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the siege; it also offended Baliadur Shah and gave him a pietext 
for attacking Chitor. When the siege was again started with full 
vigour, Silahdi offered to hand over the fort, and requested that lie 
be permitted to enter the fort in order to persuade the defenders to 
submit. Bahadur Shah permitted Silahdi to enter the fort under an 
escort, but once Silahdi was inside the fqj't he agreed with the rest 
of the garrison to fight to the last. The inmates of the fort pei formed 
the war-rite on 6 May 1532; Silahdi, Taj Khan and Lakslnnan 
along with their soldiers perished on the battle-field; and the foit 
passed into the hands of Bahadur Shah. Bahadur granted the fort of 
Baiscn along with the territory of Bhilsa to Alam Khan of Kalpi, 
who had come to him seeking his shelter about this time. 7 ! 

From Raiscn Bahadur Shah moved towards Chitor to chastize 
Runa Bikramajit for the assistance lie had given to Bhupat, son of 
Silahdi, during the siege of Raiscn. lie reached the vicinity of 
Chitor and started the siege in February 1533. The heavy damage 
caused by the guns of Rumi Khan unnerved Rani Karnavati; she 
sued for peace, offered to withdraw all claims from those territories 
of Malwa which had been conquered by Mewar, and also sent as a 
present the crown of Ilushang Shah, ten elephants, a hundred horses 
and some cash. Bahadur Shah accepted the offer and withdrew from 
Chitor. 

lie next embroiled himself with the Mughal emperor, Humayun, 
by offering asylum to his enemies. Consequently, when he launched 
his second attack on Chitor in November 1534, Humayun marched 
on Malwa. While the siege was progressing, Humayun moved about 
freely in Malwa.* He arrived at Sarangpur by January 1535; fioin 
Sarangpur he moved to Ujjain and thence to Mandsor. Thus when, 
after conquering Chitor on 8 March 1535, and making arrangements 
for its occupation, Bahadur Shah turned south, he found Humayun 
already stationed at Mandsor. At Mandsor Bahadur found that his 
position was untenable; so abandoning his camp, he left for Mand^i 
by a circuitous route, and reached there on or about 19 May 1535. 
Humayun followed him to Mandu and encamped at Na‘Icha. lie 
succeeded in throwing Bahadur Shah off his guaid, made a sudden 
attack in the small hours of the morning, and easily conquered the 
fort. Bahadur Shah, however, managed to escape from Mandu and 
took shelter in Champaner. After making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the fort of Mandu, Humayun besieged Champaner; but 
Bahadur Shah again managed to escape, and with Humayun almost 
at his heels, he moved to Cambay and from there lie escaped to the 

71 IhlJ., 2S8, rerislita, II, 407. 
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island of Diu. Humayun reduced Cambay and captured the- foil of 
Champaner on 5 August 1535, and finally occupied Ahmadabad. 
Thus in the course of a campaign lasting only a few months 
Humayun succeeded in acquiring both Malwa and Gujarat. 

But Humayun could not make adequate arrangements for con- 
solidating the Mughal conquests. Very soon his presence in the 
north became necessary and he left Mandu for Agra via Chitor in 
1537, leaving behind a few military contingents which were soon 
driven out by the local chiefs. After Huinayun’s departure, Bahadur 
Shah reestablished his authority over Gujarat and Malwa, but he 
had to devote most of his time to Gujarat; so far as Malwa was con- 
cerned, he placed it under the- nominal control of Muhammad Miran 
Shah Asiri with Mallu Khan as governor of Mandu. The death of 
Bahadur Shall on 3 Ramazan 943/13 February 1537 created a politi- 
cal void in Gujarat; and Mallu Khan was permitted by Imadul Mulk, 
the king-maker of Gujarat, to assume independence with the title of 
Qadir Shah sometime in June-July 1537, and thus Malwa became 
independent once again. 72 

MALWA INDEPENDENT A G A I N 

Qadir Shah proved to be a successful ruler. He- tried to appease 
the Rajputs of Malwa by permitting Bhupat and Puranmal, the sons 
of Silahdi, to reoccupy Raisen, and they, in return, accepted his 
suzerainty and offered their allegiance. The zamindars of the sur- 
rounding country also offered then allegiance and began to send 
regular annual tribute. Very soon Malwa seemed to have regained 
her former position. 

But Qadir Shah was not destined to enjoy peace for long. His 
claim to equality with Sher Shah and his refusal to render military 
assistance to his son, Qutb Khan, against the Mughals, offended the 
Afghan ruler. So after consolidating his position in die north, Sher 
Shah started for the subjugation of Malwa in April 1543. Thus after 
a peace lasting for about five years , Malwa had again to face an 
enemy. Qadir Shah at the last moment tried to appease Sher Shah 
bv submitting to him, but he was soon forced to escape from the 
Afghan camp and fly from Malwa. After occupying Malwa, Sher 
Shah appointed Shuja'at Khan over Ilandia and Satwas, Haji Khan 
over Mandu and Junaid Khan over Dhar, and then returned to the 
north. But in March 1543, he again returned to Malwa and attacked 
Raisen; the fort was conquered after a siege- lasting for a little more 


72 Mir'at-i Sikandari, 337 , 
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than four months.? 3 Sher Shall then appointed Shuja'at Khan gover- 
nor of Malwa and again returned to the north. 

MUGHAL CONQUEST OF MALWA 

The death of Sher Shah (22 May 1545) again created disturbed 
conditions in Malwa; Shuja'at Khan was removed and Isa Khan was 
made governor in his place. However, no major conflict took place, 
because Shuja'at Khan, instead of challenging Isa Khan, decided to 
withdraw. After some time Shuja'at Khan was given the jagir of 
Sarangpur and Raisen. The death of Islam Shah (961/1553-54) was 
followed by disturbances in the north; but Muhammad Shall Adil, 
after his accession, tried to win over some important Afghan chiefs 
to his side, and with this end in view he appointed Shuja'at Khan 
as governor of Malwa once more. Shuja'at Khan made fresh adminis- 
trative arrangements; lie appointed Daulat Khan Ajiyala to Ujjain, 
Malik Mustafa to Raisen and Bhilsa, and Miyan Bayazid to Ilandia 
and Ashta, while he established himself at Sarangpur. Under Shuja'at 
Khan’s administration Malwa enjoyed peace once more. Shuja'at 
Khan felt no obligation towards Delhi after Ilumayun’s return; gild 
just before Humayun’s death in 1555, Malwa became independent 
again.? 1 * After Shuja'at Khan’s death, his son, Miyan Bayazid, ousted 
his rivals and proclaimed himself ruler of Malwa with the title of 
Baz Bahadur. 

Baz Bahadur’s military activities came to an end when, in his 
attempt to conquer Garha, he suffered a disastrous defeat at the 
hands of the Gonds led by Rani Durgawali. Thereafter he devoted 
his time to music and tho cultivation of the fine arts. Owing to his 
cultural pursuits, Baz Bahadur discarded all religious prejudices, 
and the process of cultural assimilation, which had started with the 
foundation of the independent kingdom of Malwa, reached its culmi- 
nation under his rule. Malwa became the home of music, dance, 
colour and festivities; but from the point of view of defence it lost 
its strength, and became an easy prey to the growing power of the 
Mughal empire. 

On 12 March 1561 Akbar sent a Mughal army for the conquest of 
Mahva under Adham Khan with Pir Muhammad and a host of 
veterans to assist him. Baz Bahadur was defeated near Sarangpur, 
and though he personally managed to escape, his haram and treasure 
fell into tne hands of Adham Khan. The treasure and the beauties of 
Baz Bahadur's haram turned Adham Khan's head; he kept ever) thing 

73 Qjnungo, Sher Shah, £<17-00. 

74 Teiislita, II, 537. 
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for himself and sent only a nominal present to Akbar with the 
information of victory. Adham Khan then divided Malwa into four 
divisions. He kept Sarangpur under In's personal supervision, and 
appointed Pir Muhammad to Mandu and Ujjain, Qiya Klian to 
Handia and Sadiq Khan to Mandsor. 

Akbar was so offended by Adham Khan’s behaviour that he 
started immediately from Agra on 27 April and on IS May he sud- 
denly appeared before Adham Khan, who had just then started from 
Sarangpur for the conquest of Gagraun. Akbar came to Sarangpur 
and recovered ever) Thing from Adham Khan, but he returned to 
Agra without altering the administrative arrangements and without 
staying in Sarangpur for more than a few 7 days. From Agra he sent 
orders recalling Adham Khan and appointing Pir Muhammad as 
governor of Malwa. 

For the people of Malwa Pir Muhammad w r as a scourge of God. 
He w 7 as base and cruel and inflicted untold sufferings on the people. 
Baz Bahadur in the meantime had collected a force and organized 
some resistance; this infuriated Pir Muhammad so much that he 
sacked and plundered Bijagarh, Sultanpur and Burhanpur. But 
while returning laden with booty, he w r as attacked by Baz Bahadur 
and suffered a defeat. He tried to cross the Narbada in haste but 
was drowned in the deep w-aters of the river. The Mughal officers 
were so demoralized by Pir Mohammad’s death that Baz Bahadur 
had no difficulty in driving them out and reoccupying Malwa. 

The loss of Malwa was a great blow 7 to Mughal prestige and 
Akbar wished to retrieve it at once. But he also realized that the 
mere occupation of a region, which had enjoyed freedom for a cen- 
tury, would not be successful unless competent officers, possessing 
the requisite experience and courage, energy and sense of justice, 
were appointed to take charge of its affairs. He, therefore, appointed 
Abdulla Klian Uzbeg to reconquer Mahva and act as its governor; 
Khwaja Muiuuddin Farkhuncfi w 7 as appointed diwan and put in 
charge of revenue administration and the settlement of the terri- 
tory. 73 This second Mughal invasion unnerved Baz Bahadur. Though 
defeated, he managed to escape from the country, but submitted to 
die- emperor later. Abdulla Khan and Khwaja Farkhundi restored 
peace, and Malwa w 7 as incorporated as a suba of the Mughal empire in 
969/1562. Thus ended the independent kingdom of Mahva founded 
by Dilawar Klian Ghuri in 804/ 1401-2, but as a Mughal suba the 
territory once more prospered and enjoyed peace. 


75 Akbar Nama, II (Tr. BcverMgc), 259-60. 
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I. LATER GANGA KINGS 

In* 1198 Rajaraja III, the son of Aniyankabhima or Anangabhima III, 
came to the throne. In 1205 Bakhtiyar Khalji sent Muhammad Shcran 
Khalji ‘with a ’portion of his forces towards Jajnagar’d Muhammad 
Sheran probably advanced as far as Lakhnor (Nagar in the Birbhum 
district) and hurriedly went back without invading Orissa after the 
tragic death of his master, Bakhtiyar Khalji. An inscription in the 
Bhimesvara temple at Draksharama in the east Godavari district 
records that Rajaraja easily defeated ‘Gauda-Garjjana pati\ 1 2 3 4 

Rajaraja III was succeeded by his son, Aniyankabhima or Ananga- 
bhima IV, in 1211. It is stated in the Tabaqat-i Nasiri that Ghiyasuddin 
Iwaz Khalji, the Sultan of Lakhnauti, collected tribute from Jajnagar.** 
Ghiyasuddin finally occupied the Lakhnor tract and pushed the south- 
ern frontier of his kingdom up to the Damodar about 1214. The un- 
dated inscription in the Chhateswara temple in the Cuttack district 
(MSB, LXVII) refers to the success of Vishnu, the minister of Ananga- 
bhima, in his war against the Lord of the Yavana kingdom. These were 
probably border clashes in south Radha in which both sides claimed 
victor)*. 

Vishnu also fought with the king of Tummana. This place in the 
Bilaspur district (Madhya Pradesh) was the capital of a branch of the 
Ilaihayas or Chedis.4 

Some Haihaya chiefs worked under the Ganga kings. In 1211, the 
year of Anangabhima's accession, a certain Kandamaiajau, a scion of 
the Haihaya family, made a gift to the Srikurmam temple in the 

1 Havcity, Tabaqat-l Nasiri, 573. 

2 SlI, Vot. IV, No. 1377s The word 'Garjjana" cannot he satisfactorily c’fpbfacd- 
The reference to the victory over the Caudapati probably means that Muhammad 
Sheran invaded Orissa and was repulsed. But the evidence is too weak to permit a 
definite statement, 

3 Minhajus Siraj probabh refers to Orksa as Jajnngar. The source of his information 
Is not given by him. 

4 Dr. B. Ql ClihaUa: Cl, XXIX, 127-131. 
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Srikakulam district ( SII , Vol. V, No. 1283, dated Saha 1133). It is also 
stated in that inscription that the Ganga kingdom extended up to the 
river Ganga Anangabhima gave his daughter, Chandradevi, in 
marriage to Paramardi, an ornament of the Hailiaya race.* 5 6 

An inscription in die Draksharama temple dated 1230 (SII, Vol. IV, 
No. 1360) indicates that the kingdom extended up to the Godavari in 
the south. Anangabhima shifted his headquarters ( kataka ) from 
Choivdwar to the village of Barabati. Because of the presence of the 
temple of Visheshvar Shiva at that place, he renamed the place as 
New (Abhinava) Varanasi. The Nagari copper plates of Anangabhima 
were issued from Abhinava Varanasi Kataka in 1230. 

Anangabhima was succeeded by his son, Narasimha I (1238-64). 
Narasimlia wanted to wrest Radha "from the Muslims. Minhajus Siraj, 
the contemporary historian, writes that in the year 641 a.h. (June 
1243-May 1244) the Rai of Jajnagar began ‘molesting the Lakhnauti 
territory’. 7 8 The Orissa army raided Radha. Tughril Tughan Khan, 
the governor of Lakhnauti, had to wait for the return of his full 
force from its campaign to distant Kara. In March 1244, he took 
the field in person against the Orissa army, which made a strategic 
retreat to the fortress of Katasin, ‘which was the boundary of Jaj- 

nagar .8 

During his retaliatory expedition, Katasin was occupied and 
plundered by Tughan Khan’s army. The Orissa army then suddenly 
attacked the Muslim army, which suffered discomfiture and retreated 
towards Lakhnauti. 9 

To follow up this success, the king of Orissa sent an army in 1245 
to attack Lakhnauti. Karimuddin Laghri, the feudatory of Lakhnor, 

5 In the Draksharama temple inscription {SII, Vol. IV, No. 1329) of the Sth Anka 
of Anangabhima, it has been stated that Anangabhima and his father bore the 
title of ‘Trikalingcswara’ or ‘the Lord of Three Kalingas’. Anangabhima has been styled 
as ‘Trikalinganath’ in the Chhateswara temple inscription. 

6 P. Acharya, ‘The Commemorative Inscription of the Anantavasudeva temple at 
Bhubaneswar’, OHRJ, Vol. I, 279. 

In the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan History of India, Vol. \ , 207, Paramardi has been 
stated to be the king of Tummana, and Chandradevi to be the sister of Anangabhima 
III. Paramardi's title of ‘Samantaraya* and the absence of any royal title for him in 
the Anantavasudeva temple inscription show that he was not a king. Chandradevi was 
the daughter of Anangabhima (Anantavasudeva Temple Inscription, v. 18). 

7 Ravcrty, Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 738. 

8 Katasin appears to be Kotsimul on the Damodar in the Htighli district 
Dr. Bhattasali identifies Katasin with Kathasanga about 12 miles south of the Damodar 
( History of Bengal, Vol. II, 48). 

0 ‘A greater disaster had not till then ht-fallen to (he Muslims in any part of 
Hindustan’ — History of Bengal, II, 49. 
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was killed- The leader of the force of Jajnagar was Sabantar, 'the son- 
in-law of the Rai\ 10 

After the occupation of Radha, the Orissa army invaded Varandra 
(North Bengal). On 14 March 1243, the Orissa soldiers appeared before 
the gates of Lakhnauti. Tughan Khan confronted them but was 
repulsed. He then appealed to Alauddin Mas'ud, the Sultan of Delhi, 
for assistance. Alauddin ordered the governors of Kara-Manikpur and 
Awadh to proceed to Lakhnauti ‘for exterminating the infidels of 
Jajnagai’.tt 

Malik Tamar Khan, the governor of Awadh, advanced with a large 
army towards Lakhnauti. The Orissa army, being threatened on the 
flanic, raised the siege and withdrew to Laklmor. Malik Tamar Khan, 
who had seized the throne of Lakhnauti, and his successor, Malik 
Jalaluddin, could not dislodge the Ganga king from Lakhnor.i2 
Mughisuddin Yuzbck became governor of Bengal and Bihar after the 
death of Malik Jalaluddin. About 1253 Yuzbek marched on Laklmor 
to recover the prestige and the territory lost by the Muslims. Three 
battles were fought with the Hindu feudatory chief (probably Para- 
mardin) whose capital was Umurdan or Garb Mandaran. 

Yuzbek suffered reverses but he did not lose heart. About 1255 
he captured Mandaran. Paramardin fell in the conflict with the 
Muslims, and with his death the Radha country came under the 
authority of the Muslims. 

Vidyadhara, the court-poet of Narasimha I, wrote the Ekaeali, a 
Sanskrit work on rhetoric. Vidyadhara styled his patron as ‘Ilamira- 
mada-mardana’ or ‘the vanquisher of the Amir’, and praised him for 
his victorious war in Bengal. 

The reigns of Rajaraja III, Anangabhima IV and Narasimba I 
roughly correspond with the period of the Shamsi sultans of Delhi. 

Narasimha I was succeeded by his son, Bhanucleva I (I2C4-78). 
During his reign Narahari Tirtha came from the south and preached 
the Madhya faith in south Orissa. After an uneventful reign of fourteen 
years, Bhanudeva I died and was succeeded by his son, Narasimha If 

10 Sabantax probably means SamanUraja. He was the son-m-law of Anangabhima. 
It is stated in tbc Ananias a sudeva temple inscription that Chandradcvi’s husband, 
Paramardidcva, died in battle after sunning several victories for Narasimha. 

11 Ravcrty, TabaqatA A’orf/i, 762-76-3. 

12 Narasimha was left in possession of the Radha country, funded on the north 
by the white waters of the Ganga, which was blackened "by the collj-rimn washed away 
•by the tears from the weeping Yavanis of Radha and Vartndra". (‘The Kcnduapatna 
copper plates of Narasimha II", JASB, LXV, 232>. 

Probably to commemorate lus victory, Narasimha constructed the Sun temple at 
Konoxak, which las perpetuated his memory to posterity. 
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(1278-1306). Chandradevi constructed the temple of Anantavasudeva 
at Bhubaneswar in 1278. 

It is stated in the Narahari Yati Stotra that Narahari acted as the 
regent of Narasimha II for twelve years. There is no inscriptional 
evidence to corroborate this statement. An inscription of the seventh 
Anka or the fifth actual year of the reign of Narasimha II records the 
appointment of Narahari as mandlika or ‘governor of Kalinga (SIL 
Vol. IV, No. 1288). 

Barani writes that Tughril Khan, the governor of Lakhnauti, 
attacked Jajnagar. 13 

The Kenduapatna copper plates (JASB., 1896) record grants to the 
Brahmans in 1295 from the royal camp at Remuna in the Balasore 
district. Narasimha II, like his father, reigned peacefully. There are 
no Ganga inscriptions in the territory south of Simhaehalam from the 
time of Narasimha II. Bhanudeva if (1306-27), the son and successor 
of Narasimha II, came into conflict with the Muslims. 

The Puri plates of Narasimha IV give Bhanudeva II credit for 
victory over a king, named Gayasadina. 14 This Gayasadina appears 
to be Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, who ruled at Lakhnauti between 
1310 and 1328 and not Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq of Delhi who 
invaded Bengal. During Bhanudeva’s reign. Prince Ulugh Khan (after- 
wards Muhammad Tughluq) proceeded to Rajamahendry after the 
conquest of \ Varan gal. 15 He then raided Jajnagar and took forty 
elephants. 16 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by his son, Narasimha III (1327-52). 

13 Ziyauddin Barani in his Tarikh-i Firtiz Shclii refers also to another Jajnagar, 70 
karohs beyond Sonargaon in East Bengal (Ei-D, III, 112-13). Tughril Khan was 
apprehended by the advance-party of Balban’s army^ while he was trying to escape 
in the direction of Jaj'nagar. M. M. Chakravarti identifies the Jaj'nagar with Tipperah 
which, according to tradition, was called ‘Jahajnagar’) (JirPASB 1919, 217). Dr. K. 
Qanungo expresses the opinion that Tughril fied to Orissa ( History of Bengal, Vol. II, 
66). But his explanation for ‘the inaccuracy of distance in Barani’s liistory is not 
convincing’ (see A. II. Askari’s article, JirPASB 1950, 62). The Muslim historians refer 
to Orissa, and sometimes only to the highlands of Orissa, as Jaj'nagar. Afif writes that 
Sultan Firuz invaded Jajnagar — Udisah (Raverty, Tabaqat-i Xiisiri, 592, footnote). 
The Bai of Udisah (Purushottama) aided by the rais of Jajnagar invaded Telingana 
(Briggs, Ferlshla, III, 101-2). The Sharqi sultans, Mahmud and his son, Husain, ' 
really raided the highlands of Orissa. 

14 JASB, 1895, 136: The war took place after 1312 because the king's own Puri 
plates of that year make no mention of such an achievement. 

15 A mosque was built at Rajamahendry in 1324 when Ghiyasuddin was ruling 
in Delhi and his son, Ulugh Khan, was the governor of Telingana : Epigraphies Jndo- 
Moslcmica (1923-24), 14. 

16 Barani’s Tarikh-i Firttz Shahi (Ei~D, III, 234). 
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Nothing politically important happened during his reign. The country 
enjoyed respite from foreign aggression. 

Bhanudeva III (1332-78) succeeded his father, Narasimha III. Ilis 
reign marks the southward nish of Islam into the interior of the Ganga 
kingdom. Some scholars write that about the middle of the fourteenth 
century Sultan Shamsuddin Ilyas Shnh of Bengal invaded Orissa, and 
that overcoming all opposition, he advanced up to the Chilka lake and 
returned with a rich booty and a number of elephants. 17 

According to the inscription of Choda II, a chief of Panchadharla 
in the Visakhapatnam district, dated 1403, his father went to the 
protection of the harassed army of the Sultan of Panduva’ and com- 
pletely defeated the ‘Suratrana* (Sultan) of Dhilli. He also gave the 
goddess of victory together with twentv-two elephants to the king 
of Utkala. 18 

In December 1360, Sultan Firuz Shah, while returning from his 
Bengal campaign, decided to invade Jajnagar. But it was an after- 
thought, and he, therefore, had to retrace his steps through Bihar and 
cross the highlands of Mavurblianj. He took the Rai of Jajnagar by 
surprise and occupied his capital, Banaras or Kataka-Varanasi. The 
author of the Sirat-l Firuz Sholii writes that the Sultan proceeded to 
Puri and desecrated the temple of Jagannath. 19 lie then went into 
an island inside the Chilka lake, where a large number of Hindus 
had taken shelter. The island was converted into ‘a basin of blood 
by the massacre of the unbelievers', and even women were not spared. 
The Rai in utter distress offered his submission and presented some 
elephants as tribute. 20 Both Ainul Mulk Mahru and the author of 


17 Briggs, Ferishta , IV, 631. Tim contemporary historians, Shams-i Sitaj Afif, 
Ziyauddin Baraoi and the author of the Slml-l Firuz Shahi, would have referred to 
such an exploit by a Muslim ling against the infidels, even though he was an enimy 
of Sultan Firuz Tughluq. This raid has been mentioned by Xizamuddin (De, Tabiqat-i 
Akbari, IV, 331) and by.Ghulam Ilusain (Jlhjazus Sahitin, ASB edition, 08). 

‘Shamsuddin, with his capitals at Pandua and Sonargaon, is more likely to have 
invaded Tipperah less than one hundred miles from Sonargaon.’ (B. De\ note, Tabaqat* 
III, 421). 

18 El, Yol. XIX, 156. Without corroborative evidence, it is not possible to believe 
that Bhanudeva, in spite of his strained relations with the Muslim king of Bengal^ sent 
reinforcement under a chief from south Orissa, who defeated Sultan Firuz. 

19 According to the Shiral-l riruz Shahi (Jt'I’ASB, VIII, 66 ff) and the Mundia'at 
(Letters) of Ainul Mulk Mahru (JizPASB, 102-3, 2S1-87) the object of the Sultan was 
to massacre the unbelievers and to demolish their temples. But the desecration of the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri has not been mentioned bv Shams-i Siraj Afif, whose father 
accompanied the Sultan’s amty. 

20 For a more tie tailed account of Finiz Shah’s Jaj'nagar campaign see supra, 
pp. 591-93 lEwrorsl. 
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tlie Sirat-i Finiz Shahi refer to an Oriya traitor, named Bali Patra. The 
Sultan returned to Delhi after art elephant hunt. 

In a Simhachalam temple inscription dated 1383-84, there is refer- 
ence to the royal title of ‘Gajapati for the first time .21 

Bhanudeva III was succeeded by his son, Narasimha IV (1378- 
1414). His Puri plates, actually granted from Varanasi-Kataka or 
Cuttack, styled him as the ‘Lord of the Fourteen Worlds’ ( JASB , 
Vol. LXIV, 128). Muslim historians refer to the invasion of Jajnagar 
by Malikus Sharq of Jaunpur, a contemporary of Narasimha IV. 22 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya writes that about 1375 the Reddi king, 
Anavama, invaded Orissa and pushed forward his conquests up to 
Simhachalam. In 1391 Kataya Verna, the commander of Kumaragiri 
Reddi, the Chief of Kondavidu, is said to have advanced as far as the 
Chilka lake. 23 

Bhanudeva IV (1414-35) was the successor of Narasimha IV and 
the last of the Ganga kings of Kalinga. 24 

Hostile relations prevailed between the Reddis of Rajamahendry 
and of Kondavidu in the first two decades of the fifteenth century. 
Consequently, the southern frontier of Orissa was free from incursions. 
Allada Reddi, the chief of Amlapuram, made himself the master of 
the kingdom of Rajamahendry. Allada had friendly relations both with 
the Gajapati king, and the king of Karnata. 25 

Dr. Venkataramanayya writes that Allada Reddi hastened to the 
aid of Bhanudeva IV, when lie was taken prisoner bv Sultan Ilushang 


21 Bhauudeva IV was called ‘Gajaghotapati’ (SII, Vol. IV, No. 1064, dated 127 4). 

22 Ravertj’, Tabaqat-i Nasiri, Vol. II, 592, 589 & footnotes; Badauni (Ranking), 
Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh, Vol. I, 348); Nizamuddin (Do), Tabnqal-i Akbari, Vol. I, 273. 
The invasion of Jajnagar became a conventional achievement for the sultans of Jaunpur. 

23 'Gajapati Bhanudeva IV’, T1I1C, XIII, 160-61. Dr. Venkataramanayya has not 
adduced evidence for his statements. Unfortunately the inscriptions and literary works 
of this period are full of exaggerated statements which distort the truth and at times 
make it difficult to separate the grain from the husk. 

24 Dr. A. K. Majumdar writes (Bharatiya Vulva Bhavan, History of, India, VI, 428) 
that Bhanudeva IV ascended the throne ‘sometime between 1402 and 1414 . The last 
inscription of Narasimha IV's reign is dated 'Saka 1335/1413 a.d. (SII, VI, No. 1072). 
The earliest inscriptions of Bhanudeva’s reign are dated the- 28 March 1414 (SII, M, 
Nos. 1113 and 1115). Thus Bhanudeva came to the throne in the Anktt year corres- 
ponding to 1413-14. This date corresponds with the astronomical details of the only 
inscription of Bhanudeva IV, giving the Anka year (SII, VI, No. 720). 

25 The Vemavaram Grant of Vcma Reddi dated Saka 1356/1434 a.d. (FA, XIII, 
238). Deva Raya II’s inscription at Potnuru in the Guntur district shows that the Reddi 
kingdom of Kondavidu had already been conquered by Vijayanagar. Allada Reddi 
naturally wanted to cultivate friendly relations with Deva Raya II for the sake of 
his throne. Some scholars are of opinion that Deva Raya sent military assistance to 
Allada Reddi, whose kingdom was attacked by the Gajapati king 
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Ghuri of Malwa; and that ‘the defeat which he inflicted upon Iltishang 
had something to do with the release of Bhanudcva IV\ 2G 

In 1421 Hushang Ghuri raided Orissa to obtain elephants. He 
captured the king of Orissa by a ruse. According to Muslim historians 
the captive king bought his freedom by presenting some elephants .27 

The Muslim historians and the Madala Panji do not refer to Allada 
Reddi's victory over Hushang Ghuri in Orissa. Allada Rcddi died 
about 1423. 

Allada was succeeded by his son, Verna Reddi. Bhanudeva IV now 
waged a war to recover the territory south of Simhachalam. Deva 
Raya, who wanted to reduce Rajamahendry to the status of a vassal 
kingdom, came forward to help Vcma Reddi. He despatched an army 
under his general, Telungu Rava, who pushed the Orissa army hack 
beyond Simhachalam.28 

Immediately after the departure of the Vijayanagar army, Bhanu- 
deva recovered Simhachalam, as is evidenced by the latest inscription 
of his reign (No. 277 D of 1899) which records the gift of his wife to 
the Simhachalam temple in Saka 1352/1430 a.d. But his success was 
short-lived. 

The Vemavaram Grant, dated 1434, states that Verna Reddi over- 
ran Kalinga and set up columns of victor)’ at Simhachalam and Purush- 
ottama (v. 17). Only a part of this statement is based on true facts. 
Two inscriptions at Simhachalam, dated in the same Saka year 135G, 
record Verna Reddi’s gift of villages to the Brahmans of Oddadi and 
other places (SII, VI, Nos. 1168 & 1169). Thus he extended his sway 
up to Simhachalam between the Saka years 1352 and 1356. 

Bhanudeva could not view with equanimity the aggression by the 
Reddi king. He marched out in person against Vcma Reddi at the 

28 “The Gajapati Bhanudeva IV*, PI11C, XIII, 161. These contemporary Tclugu 
sources refer to Allada's victory over the Sultan of Dhara in battle. The Vemavaram 
Grant, v. 8 > states that Allada defeated Hushang Shah. 

We require more definite evidence to assert that Allada Reddi went up to Cuttack 
to help a Hindu enemy in distress, and effected his release. He might have defeated 
Hushang during the Sultan's return joumey. 

27 Briggs, rcrishla, IV, 178; De, Tabiu/al-i Albaii, III, 473. Madala Panji, the 
Jagannath temple chronicle, alludes to the invasion of a 'subedar' from Bengal, who 
relumed after obtaining tribute. The su1>edar may 1« identified with Hushang Ghuri, 
the only Muslim king, who is definitely known to have invaded Orissa during the 
reign of Bhanudeva IV'. 

28 Telungu Ra>a"s inscription at Simhachalam dated Snia 1830/1429 .s.n. (No. 293 
of 1899) records the gift of a lamp to the temple. Deva Raja II ‘destrojed like the 
king of the beasts the herd of the powerful elephants of Matangaraja’. (The 
Muduhidara Inscription, dated 1130, No. 83 of 1901). 
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beginning oi 1435. Taking advantage of his absence from the capital, 
Kapilendra, one of his ministers, seized the throne. 29 

Visvanath, author of the Sanskrit rhetoric, Sahitya Darpana, was 
a court-poet of Bhanudeva IV. Visvanath composed a drama, entitled 
Chandrakala, which was acted before Bhanudeva IV, when he 
returned after ‘the conquest of Gauda’. Probably he had repulsed a 
Muslim attack on the northern frontier of his kingdom. 


29 The Canga \ 'mman ucharltam stales that when Kajjala Bhanu went to the South 
for conquest (digjaya), his ministers in the capital deposed him and gave the throne 
to Kapilendra. 



II. SURYAVAMSI GA JAP ATI KINGS 


KAPILENDRA 

No reliable information is availabix regarding the ancestors of 
Kapilendra, who usurped the throne. We learn from the Veligalani 
plates (No. 17 of 1935) that Kapilendra was the son of Yajneswara. No 
authentic details are known about his early life. It is stated in the 
Madala Panji that Kapila was a ‘Rauta’ (Kshaltriya caste) and that he 
belonged to the Solar line. Kapilendra served under Bhanudeva IV and 
after some years he held a high office. A subedar (also called nawab) 
invaded Orissa. Kapilendra was deputed by Bhanudeva to settle the 
amount of tribute to be paid to the subedar. When Bhanudeva died, 
'the nawab gave the throne to Kapila'. 1 

The account of the Madala Panjl, given above, is rather confused 
and leaves many tilings doubtful. Tho titles of nawab and subedar 
were not used before the Mughal conquest of northern India. The 
statement that a nawab raised Kapilendra to the throne cannot be 
accepted in the absence of any confirmatory evidence. The literary 
sources, the Gang/a Vamsanucharitaui and the Bhakti Bhagacala , go 
unmistakably to show that Kapilendra seized the throne with the 
help of the nobles and ministcrs.2 

The Ganga kings had become unpopular due to their failure to 
ward off enemy attacks. The Muslims invaded Orissa and carried off 
rich booty. The Reddis of Rajamahendry seized the Ganga territory 
up to Simhachalam. It appears that some nobles and ministers wanted 
a strong and vigorous king and, consequently, elevated one of them- 
selves to the throne. 

We learn from the inscriptions (Nos. 313 of 1896 and 248 of 1896), 
which give both the Saha and the Anka years, that Kapilendra’s 
accession took place in the Anka year, which began in August 1434 
and ended in September 1435. The date given in the Madala Panji, 
which is not correct with reference to the week day, corresponds to 
29 July 1435. 

Though Kapilendra seized the throne without much difficulty, he 
had to overcome considerable opposition before he could enforce his 
authority over the nobles of the kingdom. 

1 The & fadaJa Panji (Prachi edition), 49. 

2 It Is stated in the Bhakti Bhagacata Kac'ja of Jisadeva, a court-poet of Pratapa 
Budra, that after the fall of Nissan ta Bhann, whose head was turned due to pride, 
the kings of the Solar dynasty prospered with the support of the nobility of the land. 
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In his inscription in the Jagannath temple of the 4th Anka, the 
king threatened the chiefs of his kingdom with confiscation of property 
and expulsion ‘in case they behaved badly towards their sovereign'. 

The warning had the desired effect. Seated securely on the throne, 
Kapilendra was now free to pursue a vigorous policy. The Reddis of 
Rajamahendry were pushed back from Simhachalam, as is evidenced 
bv an inscription (No. 2-309 D of 1899, dated 1441), which records the 
gift of an officer of Kapilendra to the Simhachalam temple. 

It is stated in a Sanskrit work, entitled Gangadasa Pratapa Vflasam, 
that the Gajapati and the Hayapati (Bahmani Sultan) took advantage 
of the youth of Mallikarjuna and attacked the kingdom of Vijava- 
nagara. Kapilendra also wanted to wipe out the disgrace of a previous 
defeat’. But Mallikarjuna routed the army of the invaders and drove 
them away. But in the large number of inscriptions of Mallikarjuna 
we find no reference to the discomfiture of the king of Orissa. It is 
difficult to believe that the Bahmani king and the king of Orissa — 
whose relations with each other were far from cordial — made a com- 
bined attack upon Vijayanagara and were worsened. 

The kingdom of Rajamahendry at that time had fallen on evil 
days. Dr. Venkataramanayya writes that Deva Rava II sent an army 
under Mallappa Vodeya which seems to have defeated Kapileswara 
and put him to flight.3 But Mallappa Vodeya was sent by Deva Raya 
to occupy the kingdom of Rajamahendry and not to defend it. 

The kingdom of Rajamahendry again changed hands. The death 
of Deva Raya II in 1446 removed the last obstacle to the path of 
southward aggression by the Gajapati king. An inscription from 
Penugonda, Tanaku taluk, West Godavari district dated Saha 1370 
(1448 a.d.) shows that Kapilendra was already in effective possession 
of the Godavari delta. 3 4 

For a few years, Kapilendra postponed further aggression in the 
South as he was engaged in a campaign against Sultan Nasiruddin 
of Bengal (1442-59). In his Jagannath temple inscription, dated 
April 1450, Kapilendra made a reference to his digjaya against 
‘Malika Parisa’ ( Malik Padshah). In all probability he won a victory 
over Sultan Nasiruddin and assumed the title of ‘Gaudesvara or 

3 Further Sources of Vifayancigar History, Vol. I, 103- Dr. Subrahmanyan! holds 
a similar opinion ( PIHC , Anamalai Session, 207). But the inscription of Mallappa 
Vodeya (No. 442 of 1893 dated January 1445) does not bear out the assumption of 
these learned scholars. It records the gift at Draksharama by Malla Bhupala, the 
ruler of Rajamahendry, and the Maltapradhana of Praudha Deva Raya, for his merit 
and makes no mention of any conflict with Kapilendra, 

4 The Mackenzie Manuscripts, 13-4-4. 
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‘Overlord of Bengal’. This was mentioned for the first time in the 
Jagannath temple inscription referred to above. 

We have no information as to the territorial conquest of Kapil- 
endra in Bengal. Probably he took the strip west of the river HughU 
including the fort of Mandaran . 5 

After the campaign in Bengal, Kapilendra again turned his 
attention to the South. 6 He occupied the kingdom of Rajamahendry 
about 1453. An inscription. No. 163 of 1893, in the Krishna district, 
records the gifts by a private person in the 24th Anka (1453-54 a.d.) 
of Kapilesvara Maharaja. 

The territory to the south of the Krishna river was under the 
political sway of the Vijayanagara kings till 1453. This fact is borne 
out by an inscription of Mallikarjuna (No. 38G of 1915) dated 19 
August 1453, at Matamuru in the Guntur district. After August 1453, 
Kapilendra’s army crossed the Krishna and occupied Kondavidu, 
Ganadeva Rautaraya, a relation of Kapilendra, was appointed 
pariksha of Kondavidu, Addanki and Vinukonda. An inscription 
(No. 17 of 1917) at Chintapallipadu in the Guntur district, dated 
12 April 1454, records his gifts to a temple. Thus almost the whole 
of the Guntur district passed Into the hands of the Gajapati king 
between August 1453 and April 1454. 

A new figure now appears on the scene. Hamvira Rai (or Hamir 
Rai), the eldest son of the Gajapati king, led his father’s army in a 
conquering expedition which pushed the Orissa boundary southward 
up to the Pennar river. Nizamuddin writes that Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
of Jaunpur invaded Jainagar shortly before his death, which took 
place in 1458. He laid the country waste and destroyed some temples. 
Ferishta’s account corroborates Nizamuddin’s statement. 7 Mahmud 
Shah’s eldest son, Muhammad Shah, was overthrown after a brief 
reign by his hrother, Husain Shah. 

According to Nizamuddin and ,Fcrishta, Husain Shah invaded 
Jajnagar-Odessa with a large army shortly after his accession to the 

5 Jt appears that he could not retain his hold upon Mandaran. J[ ue are lo 
believe the statement of an 'obscure Persian work, entitled the Rirolatur Shuhada, 
Ismail Chazi, the commander of the Dengal Sultan, Barbek Shah (1439-74), completely 
defeated the Gajapati Raja at Mandaran. There is a large gate, south of. Mandaran, 
which is known as 'Oriya Mardana' (Abdul Wall', 'Mandaran', JPASB, 1917, 131). 
According to tradition the gate was built by Ismail Chad to commemorate his % ictory 
over the Oriyas. 

6 Raghudeva Narendra Mahapatra was appointed governor of Rajamahendry. 
He was ruling over the rajya of Rajaraabrediy in May 1438 (\‘o, 494 of J S93). 

7 De, Tabcqat-t Akbari. Ill, 458; Briggs, Ferithla, IV, 369, 
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throne. S * * 8 The Rai in great distress negotiated for peace and sent 
tribute. The truth of the statements made by Nizamuddin and 
Ferishta has to be ascertained by further investigations; for it looks 
strange that within 1455 and 1460 two rulers from distant Jaunpur 
could successfully invade coastal Orissa during the reign of one of its 
greatest warrior kings. 9 

We now turn to the Deccan. A clash between the conflicting 
ambitions of the Bahmanis and the Gajapati king was inevitable, 
and it came to a head within four years after Kapilendra’s conquest 
of the province of Kondavidu. Sanjar Khan, a noble of the Bahmani 
king, Alauddin Ahmad, was soon involved in fighting with the 
‘Oriya leader of the infidels of Telingana’. The Sultan actually 
warned him that he would be no match ‘in the battle against the 
possessor of elephants 5 . 10 

Sultan Alauddin was right in his prediction. Sanjar Khan was 
probably one of the two Muslim chiefs (T urashka Nripati) who were 
defeated by Ganadeva Rautaraya, as stated in his Chavali copper 
plates dated in August 14-55 (1A, Vol. XX, 390). This was the beginning 
of the direct hostilities between the rising Hindu power of Orissa 
and the Bahmanis of the Deccan. 

After establishing his authority effectively over the coastal strip 
of Telingana, Kapilendra turned his attention towards the highlands 
of that region. His first aim was to check the attempts of the 
Bahmani king to reduce the Velama chiefs of the Telingana plateau. 
He also wanted to conquer a portion of that plateau for the safety of 
the newly conquered provinces of Rajamahendry and Kondavidu. 
An opportunity for action soon arose and he fully utilized it. 

In April 1458, Kapilendra was present in the Guntur district. 
He granted the village of Veligalani to the Brahmans for the religi- 
ous merit of his parents. The Veligalani plates describe Kapilendra’s 
victories over the kings of Dhara, Hampe, Delhi and Gulbarga. The 
claims of victories over the kings of Dhara and Delhi are undoubted- 
ly exaggerated. According to tlie Oriya supplement of the record, 
Kapilendra assumed for the first time the title of ‘Overlord of Karnata 
and Kalbarga’ (Gulbarga). 

S Dc, op. oil., 459-60. Ferishta, Persian text, IT, 31 0. They write that Husain 
Shah’s army contained 300,000 horsemen (an impossible figure). 

9 Recently, 13 coins of Muhammad Sharqi have been found at Dcogarli in the 

Sanibalpur district. The Sharqi sultans probably invaded the upper Mahanadi valley, 

which was then separated from Kapilendra’s kingdom by a dense and impenetrable 

forest. 

10 The Burhan-i Mo’asir, I A, Vol. XXVIII, 237. 
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In May 1458, Sultan Ilumayun, the successor of Alauddin Ahmad 
Shall, despatched a force with the object of chastizing the Vclamas. 
Tlic Bahmani soldiers besieged Dewarkonda (in the Nalgonda dis- 
trict, Andhra Pradesh), the stronghold of the Vclamas. The besieged 
garrison sought assistance from Kapilendra, promising to pay a large 
sum of money. The Rai of Orissa, ‘from greed of gain and for the 
defence of paganism’, thought himself bound to assist the Hindus 
of Dewarkonda. The Bahmani army was taken by surprise by the 
Orissa army under Ilamir. “The forces of Islam were routed.’* 1 

Hamir put an end to the Bahmani rule in Telingana. An 
inscription in the fort of Warangal (No. 110 of 1902), dated February 
1460, records the conquest of the fort by Ilamviradeva Kumara 
Mahapatra, son of Kapileswara Maharaya. Kapilendra was now the 
master of almost the whole of Telingana. 

Humayun Shah died in October 1461, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nizam Shah, who was only eight years old at the time of his 
accession to the throne. Kapilendra seized this opportunity and in- 
vaded the Bahmani kingdom in conjunction with the zamindars of 
Telingana. IIo plundered the country and advanced towards the 
Bahmani capital. Muhibullah, a volunteer, proceeded with an escort 
of one hundred and sixty horsemen and boldly charged the vanguard 
of the Rai’s army consisting of 400 horse and 10,000 foot. After a 
fighting which lasted for a few hours, the Hindu army retreated. 

This statement of Ferishta must be taken with some reservation. 
It is difficult to believe that the large army of Kapilendra could not 
withstand a very minor enemy offensive. The zamindars of Telingana 
continued their military activities. Ferishta writes that the rais of 
Orissa and Telingana renewed their depredations on ‘the country of 
Islam’, taking advantage of the invasion of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa. 1 ’ 

11 SurJian-i M a a sir, 1A, WXIU, 211. See alni Frrggs, ft-mlita, II, 457 and Du, 
Tabaqal-i Akbarl, III, 79. 

12 Briggs has not correct)} translated the history of the campaign of Kapilendra. 
What Ferishta sa>s may be briefly summarized as follows. After the accession of the 
boy-ling. Nizam Shah, the ling of Orissa invaded the Bahmani kingdom. The affairs 
of the Bahmani ling were managed by a triumv irate consisting of the dowageT- 
ijtieun, Kh\saja-i Jahan, the regent, and Mahmud Gaw.m, the u.azir-1 kvl or the 
minister of all affair*. 

'First the Rai of the lingdom of Odessa and Oriya with the help of tire zomindart 
of Telingana attaclcd the territory of the Deccan by way of fUJamahendry; they 
attacled in full force, dcstrojing all they could and left no sign of habitation till 
Kaulas. The triumvirate was in no way upset; hut it determined to drive back flic 
invaders and succeeded in summoning forty thousand horsemen from the provinces 
to the capital. Then carrying the boy -ling with them, they marched towards the 
invader. The Rai of Odessa and Oriya also marched forward and the two armies 
encamped opposite to each other ten karvhs from Ahmadabad-Bklar, the Bahmani 
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Nevertheless, it is uot possible to reject the statement of Ferishta, 
corroborated by two other authorities, that the Rai of Orissa failed in 
his attempt to take Bidar, and withdrew to his capital after the abortive 
campaign. 13 

Kapilendra’s withdrawal may be attributed to his aggressive 
designs upon the Tamil coastal districts. He knew that Mallikarjuna 
and his governor in the north-east coast, Saluva Narasimha, would 
not reconcile themselves to the territorial losses the}' had sustained 
at his hands, and he wanted to deal an effective blow so as to cripple 
the power of the Vijayanagara king. The province of Udavagiri, south 
of tire province of Kondavidu, was in possession of Mallikarjuna till 
1462, as is evidenced by an inscription, No. 92 of 1919. In that year 
Kapilendra sent a large and powerful army under prince Hamir, 
which occupied the. province of Udavagiri. 14 Kapilendra’s army next 
invaded the province of Chandragiri, ‘and took Kanchi by force’ 
(Gopinathpur temple Inscription, v. 14, ]ASB, 1900). 

A war of conquest was now waged in the heart of the Tamil 

capital. The Rai of Odessa and . Oriya was thinking of wresting (a part of the) 

country from the control of the Musalmans and of returning after fixing a tribute 

on the ruler of the Deccan. But before he had clarified his intentions, the Nizam 

Shalii officers sent liim envoys with the following message: “This king of ours, with 
his youthful good fortune, has been wishing to inarch with an army to the lands 
of Odessa, Oriya and Jajnagar in order to conquer them. It is good that you have 
simplified our work by coming here yourself. Now understand definitely that unless 
you promise to pay a tribute and unless you return all the money you have seized 
from the land of the Musalmans, not one of your men will be able to go back alive.” 
In continuation of this message, (the mystic) Shah Mulubullah, son of Shah Khalil- 
ullah, who had joined the campaign for the sake of jihad (holy war) only, separated 
himself with ICO well-equipped and courageous horsemen from the army of Nizam 
Shah and went forward to attack the advance-guard of the Rai of Odessa and Oriya. 
which amounted to 400 horse and 10,000 foot. They fought from morning till midday; 
ultimately the breeze of victory' blew over the banner of the holy-warriors, and the 
Rai fled and joined his main army. 

‘Overcome by despair and gloom, the Rai of Odessa and Oriya left his excess 
baggage at the place and fied away at night with light equipment. The Bahmani 
army followed in pursuit. Seeing that two or three thousand of his men were killed 
every day, the Rai took refuge in a fort and began negotiations with Mahmud 
Gawan. After much wailing and talking and the coming and going of messengers, 
the Rai of Odessa and Oriya paid five lakhs of tankas into the royal Bahmani treasury 
and was allowed to leave in peace. Nizam Shah returned victorious to his capital 
(Ferishta, Persian text, Vol. I, 343-44) — Enrrou. 

13 De, Tabaqal-i Akbari, III, p. 87; Burhan-i Ma'asir , IA, XXXVIII, p. 277. 

14 ‘At Kapilendra’s command, Kumara Hamvira conquered the kings of the southern 
quarters and- washed his blood-stained swbrd in the water of the southern ocean. 
(The Anantacaram copper plates of Tratapa Rudra, V. 9) 

Pusapati Tammaraya ruled the Rajya of Udavagiri as Kapilendra’s vassal ( A'clhrc 
District lnss., HI, Udavagiri, 2S and 29). 
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country. In some inscriptions of the South Arcot district, recorded by 
Annamarasar, the agent of Saluva Narasimha, this invasion was called 
Od'liyan Galabhai or ‘Confusion Caused by the Oriyas’. These inscrip- 
tions, excepting one, are dated 12 October 1470. They mention that 
some temples in the South Arcot district had become neglected with- 
out any worship being conducted therein for eight or ten years 
owing to the Galabhai .*5 

In 1463, Kapilendra extended his political sway as far as the 
Kavcri. Hamir, who led the Orissa army, made gifts to the Srirangam 
temple on the Kaveri, as recorded in his epigraph in that temple, dated 
Saka 1386/1464 a.d. (No. 87 of 1927-28). 

That year marked the zenith of Orissan imperialism. Kapilendra 
appointed his grandson, Kapilcswara Kumara Mahapatra, as governor 
of the newly conquered Tamil districts. Two epigraphs at Munnur in 
the South Arcot district register the gift of Kapilcswara Kumara 
Mahapatra, son of Ambhiradcva, for festivals and repairs of two 
temples (Nos. 51 and 92 of 1919, dated in June 1464). 

In 1485, Saluva Naiasimha successfully fought for the expulsion 
of the Oriyas from the banks of the Kavcri. An epigraph at Conjee* 
varam (No. 37 of 1890, dated 3 November 1465) records gifts during 
the reign of Mallikarjuna Maharaya. 

In 1465 Kapilendra marched to defend his possess^ »ns in the 
South. He went as far as Vijayawada (Ins. No. 308 of 1892 dated 1465) 
and returned to Ins capitat. The Tamil districts had been lost by that 
time and probably he was not prepared for extensive military 
operations. 

He was present at Puri in the middle of December 14G6 (Jagaunath 
temple inscription dated 14 December 1466). Thereafter, at the begin- 
ning of 1467, the aged king once more marched to the South to recover 
his territories. lie had reached the banks of the Krishna, when death 
struck him down. 

As the earliest inscription of the reign of Purushottnina is dated 
20 March 1467, we may reasonably conclude that Kapilendra died 
in January or February 1467. 

Kapilcndra’s reign inaugurated a new epoch in the history of Orissa, 
Ilis dominions extended for some time from the Ilughli in the north 

13 An Inscription at Janibai in the South Arcot district (.Vo. 93 of 1909) dated Saka 
1393/1472-73 A.d. reFers to the Oddujan Galabhai, A\hich took place ten years earlier. 
As most of these inscriptions arc found in the Tinikhosilur taluk. South Arcot district, 
" c may assume that the Tirokkojilur taluk suffered most as a result of the Oddt’jnii 
Galabhai. 
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to the Kavcri in the south. But Kapilendra’s aggressive policy in the 
South proved harmful in die long run. It made the Gajapati kings 
forget that the most implacable enemies of Orissa were not the 
Bahmanis of Bidar or the rayas of Vijayanagara but the Muslim kings 
of Bengal. He made no attempt to recover Mandaran as he was deeplv 
engaged in militant operations beyond the Pennar. In the interests of 
his kingdom, he should have pursued a forward policy against die 
Muslims of Bengal, like Narasimlia I, die great Ganga king. He might 
have attacked Gaud, the capital, or seized die district of Satgaon. 
Instead of doing so, he set himself to the task of conquering territories 
in South India, and advanced as far as the banks of the Kaveri. 
Successful as the Orissan military enterprise was in the initial stages, 
it could have no stabilitv. The wisdom of Kapilendra’s far-flung 
exploits is open to grave doubts. It was not possible for him to retain 
possession of tho far-off territories south of the Pennar. To the Hindus 
of the Tamil country, he appeared as a ruthless conqueror who laid 
waste dieir villages. ' 

FURUSHOTTAMA - 

Purushottama ascended die throne in supersession of die claims of 
Hamir, who was probably the. eldest son of Kapilendra. 16 We learn 
from an undated inscription sit Jakkampudi that Ambidcva Raja, son 
of Kapilendra Maharava, confirmed bis father’s grant, dated 1465, to a 
Siva temple at Vijayawada (No. 148 of 393-3). Thus Hamir was ruling 
in the soudicrn portion of the kingdom at the time of his father’s death. 

Before his death, Kapilendra nominated his younger son, Purush- 
ottama, as his successor, believing that Jagannath had urged him to 
do so. Purushottama’s Srikurmam temple inscriptions and his Potava- 
rani grant (which record both /inka and the Saka years) prove dial 
Purushottama ascended die dirone in the Anka year (23 August 1466- 
1 September 1467). 

It is almost certain that die popular belief in the dispensation of 
Jagannath in Pumshottama’s favour enabled Purushottama to get the 
throne. Hamir, who found no support from the people, again retired 
to the south. He, however, did not give up hope; for after a few years 
he made a bid for die dirone of Orissa with the help of the Bahmani 
ruler, Shamsuddin Muhammad III. - 

After firmly establishing himself upon the throne, Purushottama 
wanted to emulate military exploits of his father. He set out to recover 

16 It is stated in the Sarascali Vilasam, compiled by Fratapa Foidra (F, v. 22), that 
Purushottama made his ‘great enemy’, Hamir, prostrate before him. Furusbottama s 
brother, Tirumala Rautaraya (XVI, Vol. Ill, Nos. 37 and -11), served under Fratapa 
Rudra at Udayagiri. 
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the Tamil territory, which had been lost towards the end of his 
father’s reign. According to the Kanchi-Kavcri tradition, which is 
popular in Orissa, lie took Kanehi. But he returned from Kanchi with- 
out affecting a complete subjugation of the Tamil coastal districts north 
of the Kascri, the legacy of his father’s imperialism. Purushottama 
probably encountered stiff opposition which discouraged him. It may 
also be a fact that the intrigues of Hamir with the Bahmani Sultan 
reached his cars and demanded his immediate presence at the capital. 

Ferishta writes that in 876 a.h./1471a.i>. TIamir Oriya’, 17 cousin of 
the late Rai of Oriya, approached Muhammad Shah III for assistance 
against Mungnl Rai, ‘a Brahmin and the adopted son of the late Rai', 
who had usurped the throne in defiance of his prior claim of inherit- 
ance. 18 Muhammad sent Nizamul Mtilk to assist Ilamir. The armies 
of Nizamul Mnlk and Ilamir defeated Mungal Rai. Ilamir was placed 
m possession of his ‘hereditary dominions’. Ilamir then helped Nizamul 
Mtilk to conquer Kondavidu (Kondnir) and Rajamahendiy. 10 

Though Ferishta correctly stales that Ilamir Oriya’s claim to his 
ancestral throne was superseded, he also gives wrong information. 
We definitely know that Mungal Rai was not a name of Purushottama, 
nor was the Rai of Orissa a Brahman. The Bahmani Sultan conquered 
Kondavidu and Rajamahendry with the help of Ilamir and then 
neglected his cause. Ilamir was given asylum in the fort of Kondavidu. 

PurushoUama made an attempt to recover the lost province, when 
a rebellion broke out in the province of Kondavidu (Kondnir). Ferishta 
writes that the garrison at Kondnir revolted against the authority of 
the wicked governor of the fort and made over the place to Ilainir 
Oriya. 

Ilamir sent information to the Rai of Orissa staling that if the 
Rai would make over Tclingana to Ilamir, the latter would surrender 
the fort of Kondnir and its dependencies to him. The Rai marched 
south and took Rajamahendry. The Sultan also advanced towards 

17 l)rig"» misread* Ambur Hat for Ilamir Orij a in lii$ translation of Tcmlila's 
Persian teat. 

IS After telling ns Out in 87G s.H. (1471-72) new* was received tint tlic Rai nf 
Orij a Jiad died after a short illness, Fcnslita quotes two verses from an unnamed 
poet: 'He bad an adopted son who was a Brahman; he had also an uncle's son, named 
Jlamir, who was a man of great valour. There was a struggle between the two, and 
the adopted son, Mungal Rai, drosc Ilamir into the hills and forests/ 

Furoshottama is not an easy name to be put in Persian verses of short metres; so 
the poet wrote Mungal Rai by which name Pum-boUama was probably known in the 
Bahmani kingdom — Perron. 

10 The Vurhan-i Maasir giscs N'izanmil Mulk full credit for the conquest of the 
Tcliogana coast. \ 
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Rajamahendry with a large army. At his approach Purushottama lost 
heart andliurriedly withdrew to his own kingdom. Rajamahendry was 
invested by Muhammad and the besieged garrison was forced to 
surrender. 

Fcrishta writes that in a.h. S82/1477 a.d. Muhammad invaded 
Orissa to punish the Rai for helping the rebels of Kondavidu (Kondnir). 
The Rai negotiated for peace and gave 25 elephants and costly pre- 
sents to the Sultan.20 

Muhammad’s next object was the reduction of Kondavidu (Kondnir) 
which was held by Hamir. Muhammad laid siege to the fort for 
five months and compelled Hamir to submit after a stiff resistance. 21 

Hamir’s career thus ended in tragedy. Abandoned by Muhammad 
after his purpose had been served, the unfortunate prince sought help 
from his brother, Purushottama, who had deprived him of the throne 
which legitimately belonged to him. Hamir wanted now from 
Purushottama only a fraction of the territory over which he was 
destined to rule. Punishottama proceeded southward up to Raja- 
mahendry on his way to Kondavidu (Kondnir). But he changed his 
niind and withdrew to liis kingdom. For two years Hamir defied 
the Sultan and then surrendered, when lie was granted security for 
his life’. The his tow of his last years is not known to us. Hamir had 
a more brilliant military career than his brother. Had he ascended the 
throne, he might have restored the prestige of the Oriya arms by 
retaking the north-eastern Tamil districts. 

Saluva Narasimlia could easily occupy the province of Udayagiri 
after the subjugation of the Telingana coast by Muhammad. This 
achievement of Narasimlia had been highly exaggerated in the work, 
Saluvabhyudayam ( The Sources of Vijayanagar History, 9.1). Saluva 
Narasimlia did not help his 'Hindu neighbours, Punishottama and 
Hamir, in distress, and remained a passive spectator when Muhammad 
reduced Rajamahendry and Kondavidu (Kondnir). He had to suffer 
for his indifference. In 14S1 Muhammad attacked his territory and 
sacked Kan chi. 

Punishottama made no further attempts to recover the provinces 
of Rajamahendry and Kondavidu as long as Muhammad was alive. 
In March 14S2 Muhammad died. The disturbed conditions which pre- 
vailed in the Bahmani kingdom after the death of Muhammad gave 
Purushottama the opportunity which lie had sought so long. An 
inscription (No. 226 of 1935-36) dated November 14S4, at Matukapallc 

20 Briggs, Fcrhhta, II, 495. The Btirhan-i Maaair and the Tabaijal do not 
allude to any such invasion of the Hindu kingdom of Orissa by Muhammad III. 

21 Fcrishta, Persian text, I, 356-57; Burhan-i Ma'asir, IA , IS99, ISO; Dc, 
Tabaqal-i Akbari, HI, 104. 
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in llie Guntur district, sliows that within three years after the dcatli 
of Muhammad ITI Furushottama had recovered the provinces of 
Hajamahendry and Kondavidu. The donor of the Matukapallc inscrip- 
tion was Uehara Mahapatra Sri Aj’ama Khan Samantaraya. It appears 
that Azam Khan was a Bahmani officer who took service under Purush- 
ottania and was rewarded by high sounding titles for his defection. 
An inscription (No. 221 of 1892), dated October 1485, records the gift 
of Tirumaladasa Mahapatra, an Oriya officer, to a temple at Guntur. 
In 1489, the Gajapati King granted the village of Potavaram in the 
Guntur district to a temple {El, XIII, No. 12). 

Furushottama now devoted his attention towards the recovery of 
the province of Udayagiri from Saluva Narasimha, who had crowned 
himself king {EC, Vok XII, Tumkur 54, dated 1 November 1486). 
According to the Anantavaram plates (v. 13) and the Sarascati Vilasain 
(I, 22; Narasimha, the king of Kamata, Was made a prisoner by Purush- 
oltama. lie secured bis release by offering Udayagiri (Anantavaram 
plates). It is permissible to suppose that Furushottama defeated Nara- 
simha and wrested the province of Udayagiri from him between I486 
and 1491, the dates of Narastnihas accession to the throne and his 
death. 

Thus Fumshottama’s kingdom extended from the Bhagirathi to 
the Pcnnar river. Purushottama made no attempts to extend the south- 
ern boundary of his kingdom beyond that river by conquering the 
territory' which had been lost by Kapilcndra shortly before his death. 

The war-weary' Gajapati king now' wanted fo^ spend his closing 
years in peace. The latest inscription of Purushottama's reign {SI I, 
Vol. VI, No. 1162) is dated 3 April 1497, in the 38th Anka. This is the 
last Anka year of Purushottama and the second Anka, or first actual 
year, of Pratapa Rudra, as evidenced by an inscription of Pratapa 
Rudra in the Jagannath temple (MSB, 1893, No. 2, dated 17 July 1499 
in the 4th Anka). Tims Furushottama -died between April and Septem- 
ber in the year 1497 and was succeeded by Iris son, Pratapa Rudra. 
Purushottama reigned for thirty years. He wds the last of the great 
warrior kings of OrissaN 

Purushottama met with failure in the early part of his reign. His 
brother; Hamir, turned traitor and joined his enemy, Muhammad III. 
The Bahmani king seized the Telingana coast and Saluva Narasimha 
occupied the province of udayagiri. Thus he lost all the three southern 
provinces which his father had conquered, and miserably failed in his 
attempt to recover the Telingana coast. Rut he retrieved his fortune 
before his death. 

While his attention was diverted southward,- Ben gal was convulsed 
with internal strife. Between 1487 and 1493 the Abyssinian nobles, 

\ 
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Shahzada Malik Andil and Sidi Badr, waded through blood to the 
throne. In 1493 Saivyid Husain seized the throne. ‘Husain Shah with 
the exception of Ilyas Shah was the greatest of the Muslim kino’s 0 f 
Bengal/ ' 

Had ■ Purushottama attacked and crippled Muslim Bengal during 
this period — 146/ to 1493 — Krishnadeva Raya would have. met with 
stiffer resistance, when he crossed the Pennar in 1513$ from Pratapa 
Rudra, who had just then faced an attack by Husain Shah. But 
wounded pride clouded Purushottama’s judgement. He missed a good 
opportunity for which his son had to suffer. 

PRATAPA RUDRA 

After his accession, Pratapa Rudra followed in the footsteps of his 
father and marched with a large army ‘in order to occupy the southern 
quarters’. In November 1500, he made grants at Anantavaram and 
Idupulupadu in the Guntur district. He reached the southern boundary 
of the kingdom during ‘the victorious campaign’ (Rajovrolu plates, 
Nellore district, dated May 1501). - • 

The Gajapati king returned to his capital instead of measuring 
arms with Narasa Nayaka, the de facto ruler of the Vijayanagara king- 
dom. There were probably border raids by Sultan Husain Shah of 
Bengal. Periodical clashes seem to have begun even before Pratapa 
Rudra’s march to the south with little territorial advantages to either 
side. It is stated in the Idupulupadu grant (No. 802 of 1922) that Vira 
Rudra, king of Utkala, completely defeated the king of Gaud. Husain 
Shah similarly, called himself the conqueror of Jajnagar on his coins, 
dated 1504-5. It appears that Husain Shah increased his military 
activities near the frontier of Orissa, which compelled Pratapa Rudra 
to return to his capital. . . 

In 1509 Vira Narasimha Tuluva was succeeded by his brother, 
Krishnadeva Raya, the greatest of the kings of Vijayanagar. The 
Deccan sultan informed Pratapa Rudra that Krishna Raya. was making 
preparations for war against him and way. intending to cross the river 
Krishna. 'The Gajapati king was cautioned to be on the alert and to 
garrison his fortresses/22 

This warning awakened the Gajapati from, his lethargy and he 
immediately marched to the south to take defence measures. An 
inscription (No. 375’of 1926) at Tangeda in the Guntur district indi- 
cates his presence oh the banks of the Krishna in November 1509. He 
proceeded to the Nellore district and made a grant in January 1510 
(Gundlapalam copper plates. No. 185 of 1933-34). 

22 Rayavachakamu, The Sources of Vijaijanarar Hlsiorj, 90. 
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Husain Shall again took advantage of the absence of Pratapa 
Rudra, Desultory fighting had already broken out by the time 
Chaitanya decided to visit the temple of Jagannath at Puri (Kavikarna- 
pur, Chaitanya Chandrodaya, VI, 16). 

Chaitanya started from Bengal in January 1510, and visited some 
temples in north Orissa on his way to Puri . 2 ^ Pratapa Rudra at that 
lime had gone to the South ‘to wage war against Vijavanagara 
(Rrindavan Das, Chaitanya Bhagavata, III, 3,209). 

The biographies of Chaitanya do not allude to invasion of Orissa 
bv Husain Shah during the saint's sojourn at Puri. The invasion took 
place after his departure from Puri on the pilgrimage to South India 
in April 1510. 

The Madala Panji states that ‘Amnra Surathana', the ‘Patisa’ 
(Padshah) of Gaud, entered Puri and desecrated the temple of Jagan- 
nath. The Gajapati, on receipt of this news, hurried towards his 
capital.--* Husain Shah retreated on his approach, and was chased by 
the Gajapati up to Mandaran in the Ilugldi district.25 

An inscription at Gonugunta in the Ongole taluk records a gift for 
the merit of the Vijayanagara minister, Timmarasu, during the reign of 
Krishna Raya. 20 This inscription, dated 4 November 1511, indicates a 
temporary military occupation of the Ongole taluk in the province of 
Kondavidu by Timmarasu, which forced Pratapa Rudra to come back 
to the south again. Timmarasu withdrew when Pratapa Rudra return- 
ed. Krishnadcva Raya was not prepared at that time to launch a large- 
scale military operation against the Gajapati. Moreover, he wanted 
to reduce the rebellious chief of Unmattur before waging war against 
the king of Orissa. 

The Gudimalapadu plates (No. 56 of 1945-46), dated January 1512, 
record Pratapa Rudra’s gifts in the Nellore district. He went back to 
his capital before July 1512 to attend the Car Festival at Puri 
{Chaitanya Charitamri'ta by Krisbnndas Kavirnj). 

29 Tioin the descriptions of Chaitanya’s visits, it appears that these temples liad 
not been profaned by Hrnaln Shah till then. 

-4 Daring Afc return fmmey, Pfjtjps Rarfnt nritfe a gift of ftie vfffage of S'eft'cfcmlr 
fn the Nellore district. In the Velicharla plates, dated 4 October 1510 (No. 12 of 
1920-21), it is recorded that the huge elephants of Pratapa Rudra, the Gajeswara, 
~ ij^iRed the ling of Caud, probably referring to bis "ictory in a previous border 

OCCUpiCs-Iolfl panjt (Praclii ^edition,. 52). ‘Amura Surathana" is undoubtedly Husain 
provinces Vm" or ‘Suratrana* *’s au c*upt form of the word "Sultan". Pratapa Rudra 
attempt to rcciJV 5 protector °fpganc ana Husain shah in a colophon of his com- 
bcforc J)is death * < k sam - Fft the Chaitanya Bhagavata by Rrindavan Das 

While his attenlior , “ 1 ' d 'jiverte a ot ln 

with internal strife. I Jlinn cg <.} 1 148*»j. n, 789 
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In 1513 Krishna Raya began his first campaign against Orissa. He 
besieged the fort of Udayagiri with an armv of 34,000 foot and 800 
elephants, according to the account of Muniz. The fort fell on 9 June 
1514. Pratapa Rudra marched southward for the fourth time with the 
object of raising the siege. But he was defeated and had to fall back 
upon Kondavidu .27 

In 1515 Krishnadeva began his second campaign. lie advanced 
towards Kondavidu, leaving behind him a scene of desolation. 28 He 
took Kondavidu by vigorous assault and captured Pratapa Rudra’s 
son, Kumara Virabhadra, and Kumara ITamir’s son, Narahari Paba 
(No. 372 of 1897 at Amaravati in the Guntur district). He then repaired 
to his capital. 

Krishnadeva Raya planned his third campaign with greater vigour 
than before. He marched towards Vijayawada and took the fort of 
Kondapalli, about ten miles north of Vijayawada. Nuniz writes that 
the king of Orissa came with a large army to defend Kondapalli. But 
lie was defeated and put to flight (A Forgotten Empire, 317-18). 
Krishnadeva Rava then proceeded northward and captured Raja- 
mahendry (No. 74 of 1903 at Sandamangalam). Finally he reached 
Simhachalani and offered worship to the deity, Varaha-Narasimha, for 
the successful completion of purca digvijaya. (Nos. 243, 245 and 365, 
III of 1893, dated 30 March 1516). 

The Raya then proceeded to Potnura, where he erected a pillar 
of victory to commemorate his achievements 29 

Krishnadeva Raya returned to Vijayanagara bv the middle of 
151G. S0 But though the Raya returned, the army pushed on under his 
general, Rayasam Kondamarasayya, and advanced as far as Srikur- 
mam. The Gajapati now negotiated for peace. The Vijayanagara army 
returned after planting another pillar of victory at Srikurmam. 81 

Pratapa Rudra’s defeat was partly due to the physical exhaustion 

27 Inscriptions at Tirupati (N'os. 53 and 54 of 1889), at Sandamangalam (No. .4 
of 1903) and at Tiruvanamalai (No. 574 of 1902) record that the Raya captured 
Udayagiri and chased the Gajapati up to Kondavidu. 

28 The Katfiyat of Kunmur ( Further Sources, III, 115). Tatyaprakasur, a Tamil 
poet, compared the Odditjan Galabhai during the reign of Kapilendra with the Muslim 
invasion under Malik Kafur. But a South Indian army now laid waste the Telugii 
districts of the kingdom of Orissa. 

29 Nos. 196 of 1903. 371 of 1913: 74 of 1903, etc. Potnuni is situated on the 
hanks of the Chitivilasa river in the Bimalipatnam taluk. ‘Telugu literature is never 
tired of describing the prowess of Krishnadeva Raya and his setting up of a pillar of 
victory in the heart of Kalinga.’ Arch. Survey Bepnrt , 1908-9, 179. 

30 Krishnadeva Raya reached his capital before 5 November 1516. On that date 
he made a gift (EC, III, Mandya, 115). 

31 Kondamarasayya's inscription at Cholasamudram (No. 87 of 1912). 
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from which his army had suffered. Pralapa Rndra acted wisely when 
he proceeded to the southern part of his kingdom in view of the hostile 
activities of Krishnadeva Raya. But the invasion of Husain Shah forced 
him to abandon his line of defence in the south. The Orissa army 
marched up to Mandaran and then came back again to the south to 
repulse the raid by Timmarasu. These long journeys exhausted his 
soldiers. Thus Husain Shah's invasion indirectly contributed to the 
military success of Krishnadeva Raya in his campaigns against Pratapa 
Rndra. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the Raya was an able 
commander and his three well-planned Orissa campaigns give us an 
indication of his brilliant and forceful personality. Thus he could 
easily out-general his adversary — a man of peaceful disposition. 

In his inscriptions Krishnadeva Raya assumed the titles of ‘Gajapati 
Saptanga Harana’ or ‘the Appropriator of the Gajapati’s Seven 
Elements of Royalty’ (No. 184 of 1925) and 'Oddiya Dala-Vibadana' 
or ‘the Conqueror of the Oriya army' (No. 493 of 1907). The second 
title was not an empty boast for his victory irretrievably shattered the 
military strength of the Oriyas.32 

Krishnadeva Raya married the daughter of Pratapa Rudra. The 
Gajapati ceded the territory south of the Krishna, which was 
euphemistically stated to be the dowry of the princess. 3 * The Orissan 
princess was subsequently neglected by her husband (Sources, 11 and 
113). 

Krishnadeva appreciated the bravery of Kumara' Virabhadra, son 
of Pratapa Rndra, for his defence of Kondavidu. After the fall of the 
fort, the Raya appointed him nat/aha of a part of Mvsore, while the 
war with his father .was still being continued. Virabhadra did not 
forget this generosity on the part of his fathers enemy and two of 
his three grants in north Mysore (EC, XI, Dcvnagara taluk. No. 107, 
dated 1 October 1515, and, No. 744 of 1917, Anantapur district, dated 

32 Krishna Raya's achievements hive -been 'exaggerated by Dr. N. Venkatarama- 
nayya (Further Sources, Vol. I, 211) and-' underestimated by Dr. K.' S. Ayjangar 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 497). - 

33 Accounts of Xuniz and of Paes, A Forgotten Empire, 247. Account of the 
Narapati Kings, (Further Sources, III, 116). 'Tvkka Panchalam, { The Sources, 143). 

Krishnadeva Raya could have easily forced the Cajapatl to cede also the province 
of Rajamahendry, which was under the occupation of his army at the time of the 
conclusion of the peace. 

History would have been different, had these two powerful Hindu kingdoms joined 
l>ands against the Muslims of the Deccan, instead of fighting against each other. The 
Muslims desboyed these two pre-Mughal Hindu kingdoms almost at the some time. 
The fall of these kingdoms once more demonstrated the fact that disunion among the 
Hindus was one of the main causes of the Muslim conquest of India . 
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19 October 1515) were made for the merit of Krishna Raya Maharaya 
and also of his father. The assumption of royal title by the prince, 
who was but a nay aka of a small territory, and the reference to his 
father as the lord of ‘Dravida Mandala’ in the grants were probably 
resented by a powerful group in the capital, who poisoned Krishna 
Raya’s ears against Virabhadra, when the Raya returned to Vijaya- 
nagara after the third Orissa campaign. Nuniz writes that Tie sent to 
call the son of the king of Oriya’ and asked the prince to fence with 
one of his retainers. Virabhadra, 'feeling himself insulted in the court 
of Krishna Raya’, committed suicide. 34 He is not heard of again and 
this supports the story of his tragic end. 

Peace was concluded between the two warring kingdoms before 
8 August 1519 (tile date of Krishna Raya’s last inscription at Simlia- 
chalam, No. 244 of 1899 — S1L, Vol. VI, No. 695). Krishna Raya pre- 
sented to the Varaha-Narasimha temple two villages in the Kalinga 
Dandapata, which he had received’ from Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. 

On 26 February 1526, the subjects of these two kings recorded 
(on a pillar in a temple at Undavalli.on the south bank of the Krishna) 
the erection of two new temples (No. 47A of 1919). 

Krishna Raya died towards the end of 1529. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Achyuta Raya. Dr. Venkataramanayya writes that 
‘immediately after the death of Krishnadeva Raya, Pratapa Rudra 
Gajapati invaded the kingdom of Vijayanagara but was defeated and 
driven away’. 35 The evidence adduced by the learned scholar in 
support of his view is, not conclusive. 36 It is almost certain that the 
Gajapati king spent his closing years in' peaceful pursuits and that he 
did not wage war for the recovery of the province of Kondavidu and 
Udayagiri. In fact, the Muslims occupied a part of the Doab shortly 
after the death of Krishnadeva Raya. Nevertheless, Achyuta Raya 
and his successors claimed victory over Gajapati kings of Orissa — 
which seems to have become a customary claim. 37 

Towards the close of his reign, Pratapa Rudra was more interest- 
ed in religion than in military exploits. Quli Qutb Shah of Golkonda 
encountered little resistance when he seized Kondapalli in the 


34 Further Sources, Vol. II, 2-31. For the account of Nuniz see A Forgotten 
Empire, 319. 

35 Further Sources, Vol. I, 233. See also his Studies in the History of the Third 
Dynasty of Vijatjanagar, 17. 

36 See my booh, History of the Gajapati Kings of Orissa, pp. 8G-87. 

37 Achyuta Raya (No. 253 of 1906), Venkata I (NDI, CP, No. 6) anil Sadasiva 
Raya (No. I of 1919)— all claimed to be the conquerors of the Oriya forces. Achyuta 
Raya boasted of planting a pillar of victory in the Odda Rajya and even became 
‘Suratrana’ of Orissa (No. 331 of 1917). 
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Krishna district. A Telugu inscription at Malkapuram in the Krishna 
district (No. 152 of 1893), dated March 1531, records that Kutamanna 
Malika, a friend of Mahamandu Sahu Sultan, reduced Kondapalli 
by his prowess and established a feeding housed 8 

The Sultan in question is Muhammad Shah, during the later part 
of whose reign, Qutbul Mulk, the governor of Telingana, became 
independent and founded the sultanat of Golkonda. There are clear 
indications that Qutbul Mulk occupied the whole of the Doab, very 
probably after the death of Pratapa Rudra in 1540. 39 

We do not possess enough information about the last two decades 
of Pratapa Rudra’s reign. The period is uneventful as the Gajapati 
spent his closing years in pursuit of religion. 

In the 42nd Anku of Pratapa Rudra (September 1528/August 
1529, both inclusive) Narayana Das Mahapatra, the Pariksha of the 
KaJinga Dandapata, gave lands to the Simhachalam temple. This is 
the latest inscription (No. 280A of 1899), dated 1 April 1530, which 
distinctly mentions the name of Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. 

His general, Govinda Vidyatlhara, usurped the throne after 
murdering his sons, Kaluadeva and Kakharuadeva. We know from 
Govinda’s inscription in the Jagannath temple that his 4th Anla 
began between September 1543 and September 1544. Thus he pro- 
claimed himself king between September 1541 and September 1542. 

As the Madala Panji assigns about two years to the sons of Pratapa 
Rudra, his death probably took place in 1540. He was the last king 
of Orissa who ruled over an extensive territory. 

Fortune, which favoured Purushottama towards the later part of 
his reign, deserted Pratapa Rudra. He was attacked by powerful 
enemies from opposite directions. , 

Pratapa Rudra was actively engaged in warfare in spite of his 
close association with Chaitanya from 1512. During the Orissa cam- 
paigns of Krishnadcva Raya, he twice marched to the south to relieve 
the besieged garrisons of Udayagiri and Kondapalli. 

The Gajapati king made peace with the Raya of Vijayanagara 
when further resistance was futile and gave his daughter in marriage 
to the victor. 

The frustration caused by a humiliating peace and sadness owing 
to the premature death of his gallant son, Virabhadra, under tragic 
circumstances made a deep impression upon Pratapa Rudra’s mind- 

33 \ Persian inscription (Vo. 153 of 1893) at Malkapuram, dated 931 A.n /1 524- 
23 A.D., records that Qutbul Mulk set apart money for the maintenance of a feeding 
house. This slate Is wrong l>ecause the inscription at Umlavalli (N'o, 47A of 1919), 
dates! 20 February 1526. refers to the reign of Pratapa Rudra. 

39 llUtory of Quit Qutb S hah. Incorporated in Briggs, Ferlshta, III, 360-63. 
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He knew that his two other sons were incompetent to bear success- 
fully the burden of the kingdom. Broken in hope, the Gajapati now 
sought solace in religion — as did emperor Charles V after a few years 
in 1556. Pratapa Rudra’s zeal for war died away. He now evinced a 
keen interest in the tenets of Vaishnavism. Even after the death of 
Krishnadeva Raya, he did not try to recover the provinces of Konda- 
vidu and Udayagiri. 

The Gajapati’s devotion to religion, which gradually became more 
and more pronounced, weakened his authority over the outlying parts 
of. the kingdom. Pratapa Rudra must be blamed for neglecting the 
defence of the frontier outposts in the province of Rajamahendry. 
Quli Qutb Shah occupied Kondapalli. The whole of the Godavari- 
Krishna Doab was lost to Orissa, probably after the death of Pratapa 
Rudra. 

In 1553 Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Tughluq seized the throne of 
Gaud. He was an incompetent king whose reign was stained with 
blood. Here was an opportunity for the Gajapati to wage war against 
an unpopular king of Bengal and to recover the strip of territory 
which 'Husain Shah had wrested from him. But Pratapa Rudra did 
not exert himself to retrieve the prestige of the Oriya arms. He 
eschewed war. 

Though the Gajapati made no efforts to recover the territories 
which had been conquered by his grandfather, he did not neglect the 
administration of the country. We do not hear of faction fights, which 
commenced after Pratapa Rudra’s death and ultimatelv hastened the 
fall of the kingdom. 

Pratapa Rudra’s devotion to Chaitanya has been exaggerated in 
the saint’s Bengali biographies. Pratapa Rudra made no discrimina- 
tion between different schools of Vaishnavism. Himself well-versed in 
the Vaishnava theology (Krishnadas Kaviraja, Chaitanya Charit- 
amrita, II, 14) he was undoubtedly attracted by the extraordinary 
personality of the saint. But he also extended his patronage to Jagan- 
natlia Dasa, Balarama Dasa and Achyutananda Dasa — the three great 
exponents of the Orissan school of Vaishnavism, which assimilated 
the Buddhist theory of the void. 

Chaitanya had a large number of Oriya followers. The authori- 
tative Gaudiya Vaishnava texts do not refer to Chaitanya s disciples 
of the Orissan school. The contemporary Oriva works affirm that 
Jagannatha, Balarama and Achyutananda and their associates were 
close followers of Chaitanvad 0 


40 Achyutananda writes in his work Sunya Samhifa, I, that Jagannatha Dasa, 
Balarama Dasa and he took part in the kirtnna processions and danced with Chaitanya. 
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R. D. Banerjee observes that ‘Chaitanya was one of the principal 
causes of the decline of the empire and the people of Orissa.’ 41 He 
describes the saint as a political adviser to the king — a distortion of 
facts. Oblivious of all mundane affairs, the saint spent the last seven- 
teen years of his life at Puri in the constant contemplation of divinity 
and passed away in 1533. 

The triumph of the Chaitanya movement did not take place in 
Orissa during the life-time of Chaitanya. Oriya Vaishnavas, like 
Syamananda, Rasika Murari and Baladeva Vidyabhusan made it 
popular in Orissa in the seventeenth century. 

After the death of Pratapa Rudra, the kingdom rapidly declined. 
Hardly anything is known about the last two Suryavamst kings, 
Kaluadeva and Kakharuadeva. We entirely depend on the Jagannath 
temple chronicle for what little information we get. According to that 
chronicle, Kaluadeva ruled for about a year and a half before he was 
put to death by Govinda Vidyadhara. Kakharuadeva was murdered 
after a reign of three months and the throne was seized by Govinda 
Vidyadhara. The Suryavamsi dynasty of the Gajapati kings came to 
an end before September 1542. ' 

The successors of Pratapa Rudra were too weak to arrest the 
decline of the kingdom. Disabled by treachery and internecine strifes, 
Orissa fell an easy prey to the Muslim invaders who conquered the 
kingdom in 1568.* 


41 R. D, Banerpe, History of Orissa, I, 330. 
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■ I. THE BAHMANIS OF AHSANABAD— GULBARGA 

INTRODUCTION 

Tiie circumstances of the great revolution, which heralded the 
institution of an independent Deccan in 1346, are both interesting 
and instructive. It seems that a party had been formed at Delhi, 
which wanted to undermine the influence of the popular viceroy of 
the Deccan, Qutlugh Khan, who had been a preceptor of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq, and who was held in great respect by every 
one. This party began to poison the ears of the Sultan against 
Qutlugh, resulting in the recall of the viceroy in 1345 and the 
appointment of his brother, Alimul Mulk, as an interim viceroy. 
Qutlugh Khan was a very popular viceroy, and when he left for the 
101 th in the company of the poet, Badr-i Chach, ‘even the walls 
;ried out that all that was good was now departing from the 
Deccan’. 1 Alimul Mulk’s appointment was only a makeshift arrange- 
nent as the viceroyalty of the Deccan had a veiy wide range and 
:omprised as many as twenty-three aqlims or provinces, the chief of 
vhich were Jajnagar (Orissa), Marhat (Maharashtra), Telingana, 
5idar, Kampili and Dwarasamudra with the subsequent addition of 
4alwa. Each aqlim was divided into a number of rural districts 
diiqs) and urban districts ( madinas or shahrs); the rural districts 
/ere divided into hazaris and sadis or collections of one thousand 
nd one hundred villages respectively. The chief officers of the pro- 
inces were the wcilis, the shiqdars, the amir-i hazarahs and amir-i 
adahs, while the smaller village officials were called mutasarrifs, 
arkuns, batahas, choudhris, pat war is, etc. 

The position of the sadali amirs , who played such an important 
art in securing the independence of the Deccan, was peculiar. Most 
F these officers were of noble descent or belonged to the upper 

1 Badr-i Clinch started for Danlatabad on 5 December 1344; this Is gleaned 
■om his Qasaid, Lucknow, 04. The quotation is from Isami, Fiituh-us Salatin, Agra. 
338, 480. 
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middle class of society. They were in direct and close touch with 
the people of the sadis over which they held sway. 2 They were not 
only revenue collectors but also military commanders in direct 
charge of the local levies, and while the waits and shiqdars were, in 
a way, hidden from the public view, the sadah amirs constituted, for 
all intents and purposes, the government as the people knew it. 

As soon as Qutlugh Khan arrived at the capital, the Sultan 
appointed Imadul Mulk Sartez, surnamed Sarir-i Sultani, as the viceroy 
of the Dcccan with Dhara, a Hindu, as his lieutenant, and divided the 
central portion of the viceroyalty into four shk/s, assigning them to 
new officers, who had ‘risen from tire ranks’ and most of whom were 
probably non-Muslims. These new officers may have been mere 
‘upstarts’ but all of them were experienced administrators; Azizuddin 
Khammar, for instance, had been an officer at Amroha. 3 But they 
were not to the liking of the old sadah amiis with their innate pride 
of office and position, and these amirs began to smart with indignity 
owing to the appointment of the upstarts. Apart from this feeling, 
which was due to prejudice, the new officials made themselves most 
unpopular by their unscrupulousness, the glaring example of which 
was tlie high-handedness of Azizuddin Khammar, who had charge of 
Malwa from the end of 1344. Aziz called together some prominent 
sadah amirs of Malwa and Dhar and had them executed, probably to 
instil fear into the minds of the amirs of Daulatabad, whom he consi- 
dered to be at the bottom of the recent insurrections in the Deccan. 4 
The result was, however, just the opposite; and the sadah amirs of 
Daulatabad, Gujarat and adjoining areas were filled with resentment 
against a system under which the innocent could be ground down for 
the supposed fault of others. 

The flare up began with the insurrection of the sadah amirs of 
Gujarat, who forced the governor, Malik Muqbil, back to Naharwala, 
captured the city of Kliambayat (Cambay), and defeated and killed 
the chief culprit, Aziz Khammar, at Baroda. 5 The revolt rose to such 
dimensions that Sultan Muhammad bin TughJuq proceeded south- 
wards himself to quell it on 31 January 1346, after appointing a 

2 The sadit were very much alin to the English hundred, for which see Stub!/* 
English Constitutional History, I, 104. For the bazar it and sadii, see Barani, 495 and 
Ibn-i Battuta, RiMa/i, Cairo, 1287 A-it., II, 75. Tor various descriptions of the sndis, 
see hhwaxi Frasad, History of the Qarauna Turks, Allahabad, 1929, 108-9. I have 
not been able to find any reference to 100 men being under a sadah amir as sug- 
gested by the author. 

3 Barani, 300. 

4 Ibid., 503. 

5 I bid; 5G3. 
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council of regency, with Malik Kabir as president, to look after the 
affairs of the empire in his absence. 6 7 

On leaching Mount Abu the Sultan sent an army against the 
rebels, who were defeated first at Baroda and again on the banks of 
the Narbada. He then directed a court of enquiry to be set up at 
Daulatabad, and ordered the recalcitrant sadah amirs of that place 
to be sent to Broach, where he had pitched his camp. This cavalcade 
of sadah amirs, which included Nasiruddin Taghalchi, Ismail Mukli, 
Hasan Gangu and others, started for Broach, but they held a council 
at the pass of Manik Dun, and having decided not to proceed fur- 
ther, killed their warders, Malik Ahmad Lachin and Qaltash, and 
retraced their steps to DaulatabadJ Arriving there, they took posses- 
sion of the granary, the treasury as well as the citadel after three 
days of continuous struggle against the acting vicerov, Alimul Mulk. 8 
They then made history by electing one of their members, Ismail 
Mukh, to the throne with the title of Abul Fath Nasiruddin Ismail 
Shah as the first independent Sultan of the Deccan. 9 

ISMAIL SHAH 

It was after a certain amount of deliberation that Ismail was 
selected leader of the amirs against Sultan Muhammad. Besides 
being an amir in charge of two thousand villages, his brother, Malik 
Yal, 10 was one of the great amirs of the court and was then com- 
manding the royal army in Malwa; and it seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that he would cross over to the Deccan to help his brother, 
if need be. Be this as it mav, the new Sultan (September 1346- 
11 August 1347) distributed jagirs in the Deccan and the Maha- 
rashtra among the adherents of the new regime and accorded high 
honours to Nuruddin, whom he made Kliwaja-i Jahan, Hasan Gangu, 
to whom he gave the title of Zafar Khan, and many others. 

The task of the new government was not an easy one for 

6 Isami, 483. 

7 See JRAS, 1922, 536. 

The pass of Manik Dun (Ferishta) or Manikganj (Badayuni) was ‘between the 
towns of' Gaj and Dun’ and five farsangs from Daulatabad according to Isami. Barani 
(514) says that it was one manzil or about 10 miles from Daulatabad. 

8 Isami, 495. 

9 For Ismail’s coins see Speight, Coins of the Buhmani Kings, Islamic Culture, 
1935, 292; Rodgers, article in the JASll, 1895, I, 52 and 53; IV, 36; Thomas, Coins 
of the Fatlutn Kings of Delhi, supp. by Rodgers, 63; Rodgers, Kings of Mo abur , 36. 

10 I am inclined to think that his sobriquet was Malik In/, in preference to 
Ferishfa’s Cul or Baciarmfs Fath. Yal means an athlete nr wrestler, and Ibis goes 
well with his brother sobriquet, Mukh, which means ‘fire’. Abdullah Makki calls him 
‘al-awghan’— Zafarul Walih , I, 159. 
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practically the whole land was controlled by the officials and partisans 
of the Tughluqs. There was, for instance, a Hindu, Kandhra, who 
held Gulbarga, and Jalal Dohni, who was in possession of Kalyani. 
Khwaja-i Jahan proceeded against Gulbarga while Zafar Khan pro- 
ceeded to Sagar, where he defeated the Sultan's army. The united 
forces at last succeeded and put Kandhra to flight and Zafar Khan 
returned triumphant to Daulatabad. 1 * 

On reaching Daulatabad Zafar Khan found Ismail in a bad way, 
for Sultan Muhammad had himself arrived from Gujarat and was 
engaging Ismail’s army. The battle was intense, even after Zafar 
Khan had joined the Dcccan forces, but the Deccan tide was gaining 
the day. At the critical moment, however, Khwaja-i Jahan, who hap- 
pened to be in the centre besides Ismail, was hilled by an arrow, and 
the royal Deccan bodyguard took to flight. Tire tables were now 
turned and both Ismail and Zafar Khan had to retreat, while thou- 
sands of Ismail Shah’s partisans lav dead on the field of battle. The 
revolutionary leaders, however, met in the thick of the night and 
decided that Ismail should regain the citadel proper, Dharakhera, 
while the other amirs moved to their jagirs, determined to fight the 
enemy from all quarters. The next day Sultan Muhammad took 
possession of the city. But he was not long at Daulatabad, for he 
had to leave for Gujarat to suppress a serious insurrection there, 
leaving Malik Jauhar in charge of the siege of Dharakhera, and 
Sartcz with instruction to oppose Zafar Khan. 12 

Zafar Khan mosed from Gulbarga to Miraj and thence to Arka, 
where he stayed for three months and managed to ensure the help 
of the commander of the fortress, Iskandar Khan, and of some other 
important chiefs. In the meantime news was brought that Sartez 
had occupied Gulbarga. On hearing this Zafar Khan hurried to 
Daulatabad, crossed the Godavari, defeated the encmv at Dhara- 
khera and occupied Bir. From Bir lie wheeled back to the Godavari 
and made a mass attack on the army of Delhi under Sartez at 
Sindtau and completely routed it. Sartez himself was killed. The 
whole Delhi army now laid down its arms. ‘Camels of Bactria, horses 
of Tartar)’, female slaves and Abyssinian males by the thousands, 
mans of gold and silver bullion, Hundreds of tents’ and booty with- 
out count fell into Zafar Khan’s hands. *3 He was received by Ismail 
ten miles from Daulatabad and a fortnight later Ismail proclaimed 
his abdication, while ‘the army as well as the concourse of the peo- 

11 Isami, COM, ftrMila. 275. 

12 Isami. 505-9, Badanni, 2.55, Barani, 516. 

13 Barani, 516; Isami, 511-18. Sindtan is probably Sind Kber in the Bir district 
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pie present’ unanimously elected Zafar Khan as their king with the 
title of Sikandari-i Sani Abul Muzaffar Sultan Alauddin Hasan 
Baliman Shah al-Walial Bahmani. The new king was crowned bv 
his preceptor, Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi on Friday, 11 August 1347.14 

ALAUDDIN HASAN BAHMANI 

As is the case with all revolutions, the kingdom which Alauddin 
had won was by no means a bed of roses. His personal jagirs con- 
sisted of scattered strips round Mubarakabad-Miraj and Belgam, 
while the whole country was full of free-lances with Tughluq 
sympathies but with no immediate programme save that of carving 
out petty principalities for themselves. There were also local Hindu 
chiefs, who thought it best to ally themselves with these malcontents 
and to make themselves independent. Lastlv, there was the thorn of 
Ismail Mukli in the side of the new sovereign, for Ismail had tasted 
the power of royalty and it was quite possible for a party to be 
cieated in favour of his restoration. Alauddin’s reign of a little over 
ten years (11 August 1347-11 February 1358) was taken up by a 
struggle against all these forces, and in the end Baliman Shah 
■succeeded in putting the kingdom on a firm foundation. 

Baliman Shah was a very ambitious monarch and actually wished 
to sit on the throne of the Tughluqs. In the South he had a mind to 

14 Ferishta, 276; Badauni, 236. Both Ferishta (277) and Barani (514) say 
that the coronation took place on 23 November 1347, but we should prefer the con- 
temporary Isami. 

Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi was bom at Peshawar in 1271 and was one of the 
divines who had accompanied Muhammad bin Tughluq to the Deccan. He later 
became the preceptor of Alauddin Hasan. Rafiuddin Shirazi’s Tazkiratul Mitluk 
(f. 6a) recounts many episodes of their relationship. He died at Gulbarga in 1380. 
It was he who gilded the sword of state on Muhammad I at his coronation. 

Till quite recently the story of Alauddin’s services to ‘Gangu, the Brahman of 
Delhi’, and his rise due to his honesty and integrity, was accepted without a murmur. 
This episode was based on Ferishta, I, 273, 274. As a matter of fact this Brahman 
does not appear elsewhere at all. It is stated by Ferishta (I, 278) and the Tubaqat-i 
Akbari (408) that the name of ‘Gangu Bahmani’ appeared on the Sultan’s signet-ring, 
but this is not corroborated by any other evidence. 

The code word on which the sobriquet, ‘Gangu’ or ‘Kanku’ was probably based, 
seems to be ‘Kakoya’ mentioned in Amin Ahmad Razi’s Haft Aqlitn, as this word 
connects Hasan’s family with the ‘Kakuyads’ of Isfahan, the scions of which fled to 
Afghanistan. This is corroborated by the fact that Hasan was the nephew of Malik 
Ilizhabruddin of Ghur, who was an amir of Alauddin Khalji. After Hasan had 
become king, the genealogists had no difficulty in connecting his Persian family with 
one of the greatest of Persian royal dynasties, that of the great Rahman himself. 

Ifis title, Alauddin Rahman Shall, is evident from his coin in the Hyderabad 
Museum as well as from Isami (525), 
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cross the peninsular India as far as Rameshvvaram, in the west and 
the north he wished to annex Gujarat, Malwa and Gwalior and, 
finally, to subdue Delhi itself; and had it not been for the wise coun- 
sel of his minister, Malik Saifuddin Ghuri, he would probably have 
frittered away all his energy in these impossible exploits. The Malik 
rightly advised the Sultan to pacify the recalcitrant parts of the 
Deccan first, after which it would perhaps be possible to cross into 
Malwa and Gujarat. 15 

It was with this object that the Sultan directed his commanders 
to penetrate into Deccan in all directions. The first campaign was 
undertaken by Ilusain Gurshasp, who proceeded to Qandhar and 
received the homage of the garrison after the Tughluq represen- 
tative had fled to Bodhan. He then went to his objective, Kotgir, 
which he entered in triumph after defeating the Tughluq garrison. 18 
Next, Qutbul Mulk was sent to the south-west and subdued Maran, 
Mahendra and Akhalkot, which he renamed Salvyidabad, and gave 
a general amnesty to every one in the neighbourhood who came and 
paid homage, guaranteeing perfect security to life and property. In 
the same way Qir Khan subdued Kalyani. The Sultan was so over- 
jojed at the annexation of this great stronghold that he gave the 
name of Fathabad (city of victory) to his capital, Daulatabad. 17 

Things proved more difficult for Sikandar Khan who was sent to 
Malkliei, where they had to fight hand to hand with the levies of 
local Hindu zamindars. But once they had laid clown their arms, they 
were guaranteed full security. Thus elated by his success, Sikandar 
moved to the capital of Kanya Nayak (or Kapava Nayak) of 1 clingana, 
where he was received in right royal fashion. The host and the guest 
became great friends, and when they parted the Nayak requested 
him to take a couple of elephants with him as a present to the new 
overlord of the Deccan. 18 

It was now the turn of Gulbarga to mutiny under Poclia Reddy, 
who professed loyalty to the Tughluq cause. The Sultan ordered the 

15 Fefishta, 279. 

16 Isami, 531; Burhan, 16. 

17 Isami, 533; Cf. Rep. of the Ilyd. Arch. Dept , 1359 F., 52-53, which sajs 
that Fathabad was a honorific name of Dhanir, although Dhanir did not acquire this 
name till Shah Jahan’s reign. There is, instead, a decisive statement in Burhnrt, 17, 
that it was the subjugation of Kalj atii which was responsible for the change of the 
name to Fathaliad. This fully explains the Fathabad mint, in which some of Muham- 
mad Shah’s coins were struck. 

13 ‘Kapa’ in Isami, 515; Jlurfinn, 18. llis name was Knp-tya Nayak or Kan>a 
Nayak, and he was a cousin of Proleya Naj al\ who rebelled against Muhammad bin 
Tuglsluq and became the independent ruler of Warangal. 
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stalwarts of his entourage, Khwaja-i Jahan Azam Humayun and 
Qutbul Mulk, to besiege the fort, but Gulbarga held on till it was 
reduced by heavy catapult-shots and its supply of water had been 
cut off . 19 The Sultan, now advancing in age, was greatly depressed 
at the incessant fighting he had to undertake to pacify the country, 
and when a rebellion broke out at Sagar, he himself took the field. On 
the kings approach the rebel, Muhammad bin Alam, begged for 
pardon, which was granted. He then moved to Kliembhavi and thence 
to Mudhol, where the local chief, Narayan, was opposed to the 
Bahmani hegemony. He received homage from the chiefs on the way 
and on his approach Narayan shut himself up in the Jamkhandi fort. 
The Sultan besieged the fort and battered its walls with a thousand 
catapults. During the night entry was effected through a breach in 
the -wall, and with the conquering forces was Dilip Singh, son of 
Sajan Singh of the line of Manvar. The victory was complete. The 
Sultan granted Dilip a jagir of ten (?) villages in the province of 
Daulatabad together with the honorific title of sadr-i khasa khel or 
commander of the royal bodyguard . 20 After a little further struggle, 
Narayan himself submitted, and the Sultan in his magnanimity 
pardoned him and allowed him to return to his former territory, which 
he was now to hold as a jagir. 

It will be seen that the Sultan’s policy had been uniform so far. 
His position was by no means enviable as he had to withstand a 
number of revolts and to pacify the country; but at the same time 
he was forgiving almost to a fault, and whenever an. opponent laid 
down his arms, he was pardoned and given his former territory to be 
held as a jagir. But he had no tolerance with reference to his own 
followers, when they appealed to the sword against him. So when 
Qir Khan, the conqueror of Kalyani, rose in revolt and the revolt was 
put down, he showed no mercy and had him beheaded in his own 
presence. 2 ! This was the second execution of its kind, for he had also, 
on a previous occasion, beheaded the former Sultan, Ismail, on the 
charge of high treason. 

The last years of the Sultan’s reign were taken up by expeditions 
to Dabul (which was henceforth to be the chief seaport of the Bahmani 
kingdom), Kalhar, Kolhapur and Goa, while in the north he is said 


19 Isanii, 542; Barium , S. Although Gulbarga had been proclaimed capital of the 
Deccan on the occasion of Bahinan Shah’s accession, the court had evidently remain- 
ed at Daulatabad. 

20 Isanii, .552, 5.54; Aplc, Mad! ml Saimlhanchija Ghrmpnrr Gharnncluja Itilin r, 
Poona, 1934; Barman, I. 

21 Qir Khan’s rebellion — Isami, 563-67; Burhan, 25-27. 
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to have gone as far as Mando in Malwa and made the people of the 
vicinity pay him tribute 22 In the east he swept over Tclingana and 
joined issue with Bhaktiraja Eruva, the ruler of a principality which 
extended as far as Nellore. On bis return he seems to have occupied 
Warangal, but he was defeated by Katya Verna at Dharamkota on the 
Krishna and also by Bhaktiraja at Pedakonda. He succeeded, however, 
in annexing Telingana as far as Bhongir.23 

Bahman Shah died on 11 February 1358 at the age of sixty-seven, 
leaving behind him a strong compact kingdom extending to thousands 
of square miles. 24 Wien someone asked him the secret of his success, 
he replied that it was all due to his kindness to every one, whether 
friend or foe, and his benevolence to the poor and the needy .23 He was 
one of the first Muslim kings of India to order that no jiztja should 
be levied from non-Muslim, while he allowed agricultural produce 
to all kinds to enter the kingdom free of tax. 28 

MUHAMMAD I 

Although Bahman Shah was too much absorbed in the pacification 
and unification of the land to make any contribution to the better 
administration of the country, still he had taken care to appoint his 
eldest son, Zafar Khan, heir to the throne. On his accession to the 
throne on 11 February 1358, Zafar Khan assumed the title 
of Muhammad Shah, and his position as sovereign of the Deccan 
was further strengthened by the formal sanction for the use of the 
Khutba and sikkah (i.c. the right of being mentioned in the Friday 
prayer and the right of coining money) conveyed to him on behalf of 
tlie Abbasid Caliph of Egypt by his mother, the dowager queen of 
the Deccan, on her return from the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1360.27 

Practically the whole of Muhammad’s reign was taken up by 


2 2 Gurti Venkata Rao, Bahmani-Vijayanagar Relation, Froc. Inti. Ilist. Cong, 
Allahabad, 264; Btirhan, 27. 

23 Venkataramanayy a, Rajahmundnj Plates of Telugu Chvda AnnadeiC; £/>/g. Ind., 
January 1041, IS ff, especially 23. The author of the article seems to be doubtful 
regarding the implication of the name 'Dabum Khanu* occurring in the plates. There 
should, however, be no difficult) in identifying ‘Daburu Khanu* with Bahman Shah 
himself as his title previous to his accession was Zafar Khan. See Burhan, 27. 

21 He was bom about 1292. Ferisbta (I. 281) says that he died on 11 February' 
1338 at the age of 67; tin's is corroborated by Aiouddin Bijapuri’s Mulhu/at, quoted 
bv Abdul Jabbar in his Maldndml Walan, 202 . 

23 Fcrishta. I, 278; Alwlitl Jddinr, 146. 

26 harm, 573. 

27 Ferishta, I, 283. Sikkah and Khutha were regarded as two of the most important 
emblems of loyalty. 
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incessant quarrels with Vij ay an agar a and Telingana .28 The breach of 
peace occurred owing to an ultimatum on the part of these two states 
demanding territory which had accrued to the Bahmani Deccan. The 
reply of the Sultan was naturally in the negative with the result that 
hapaya Nayak, Raja of Telingana (who had befriended Sikandar 
Khan in the previous reign) sent his son, Vinayak Deva, towards 
Kaulas in 1362 with a large army consisting of infantry and cavalry, 
and he was in turn helped by 20,000 troops from Vijayanagara. The 
main Bahmani force under Amirul Umara Bahadur Khan met the 
Telingana army, defeated it and pursued it as far as Warangal, and 
forced Vinayak Deva to pay him a large tribute. But this was not the 
end of the affair, for another quarrel seems to have been picked up 
by the restive Vinayak Deva. But Muhammad proved to be too clever 
for tire young man and had him arrested by a ruse. When Vinayak 
was brought before the Sultan, he became desperate and used expres- 
sions which were highly insulting to Muhammad Shah, and he was, 
therefore, immediately' put to death. This greatly' infuriated the Andhra 
population, which rose against the Sultan’s army, when it was returning 
back to the capital. The Sultan himself was hit by a musket-ball and 
had to be carried to the Kaulas fort in a palanquin .29 

The two sides were again up in arms next year when news was 
brought to Gulbarga that Kapaya Nayak had invited Sultan Firuz 
Tughluq of Delhi to invade the Deccan. On hearing this Muhammad 
proceeded to Kaulas and thence direct to Warangal. Kapay'a Nayak 
was expecting help from Vijayanagara which, however, did not arrive 
as there was a turmoil there regarding the succession to the throne. 3° 

28 It is easy enough to give a religious tinge to these wars; but we are aware of 
how rulers made religion an excuse for their own aggrandisement. The chronicles 
naturally exaggerated the stories of the massacres committed by their own party; and 
if we were to add together the casualties inflicted on the Hindus by the Muslims as 
given by our Indo-Persian chronicles, there should not he a Hindu left alive in the 
Deccan. If anything is certain, it is that without an influx of Muslims from overseas, 
it was the Muslims who were in danger of dying nut, especially as we do not come 
across any noted converts to Islam till the last years of the Bahmani rule. 

29 Vinayak Deva had taken refuge in his fief, referred to as Filamprrtam, Belampatan; 
Velampatan, no doubt Falampet, was an ancient town in the Warangal district. This 
has been mixed up with a coastal town. Vailampallam, in the Camlrridge History of India 
(III, 379); there is no evidence that Muhammad’s army ever reached this place. Palampet 
was once the headquarters of a province of the Warangal state, according to Burlian, 31, 

30 There is a clear indication in Ferislita (I, 257) that ‘Dev Rai’ died about this 
lime. We are told, however, that Bukka reigned up to 1376, but we are also aware that 
there was some squabble for the throne of Vijayanagara, the parties being the two 
brothers, Bukka and Tampa; and the rights of the latter were claimed by his son, 
Samgama II. We find from a Nellore inscription that Knmpa was on the throne at 
least" till 1335 (Epig. Ind., II, 21). There is another inscription at Nellore, which alludes 
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Also no help came from Delhi, Kapaya Nat ak was, therefore, forced 
to lav down his arms and to accept the conditions imposed upon him 
bv the Bahmani Sultan. In addition to a large tfrnount of indemnity, 
he had to cede the town of Golkomla, which hereafter became the 
inter-state frontier/** It was on this occasion that the Telingana envoy 
presented the Sultan with the famous turquoise throne, on which the 
Bahmani sultans sat at their coronation almost right up to the end of 
the dynasty. Muhammad Shah sat on it for the first time just before 
the autumnal equinox on 21 March 1353. 

Muhammad now turned towards Vijasanagara. Perhaps in order to 
ascertain Ins position eis-fl-m the Rava, he cvnfcallv drew a formal 
draft on the treasury of Vijavanagara for the pav ment of the wages of 
three hundred singers from Delhi, who had come to Gulbarga pro- 
bably to attend the celebration of Prince Mujahid’s marriage to Malik 
Saifuddin Ghuri’s daughter. Rukka, who was now securely seated on 
the Vijavanagara throne, was greatly incensed and replied by the 
invasion of the Bahmani kingdom with a huge forced consisting of 
8,000 horse, nine lakhs of foot-soldiers and 3,000 elephants. The 
Bahmani army, tired and fatigued by the last campaign in Telingana, 
seemed no match for this immense man-power, and it was with com- 
parative ease that the Vijavanagara army crossed the Tungabhadra and 
eapttired Mudkal. But it was not for long that Mtidkal could be kept 
by the victors; for when Muhammad appeared, the southern army took 
to flight, leaving the fortress to the Bahmanis. The Sultan now pursued 
the Vijavanagara army into its own territory, crossing the Tungabhadra 

to Samgama as Ra>a on 3 May 1356. On the other hand we find that Bulla regarded 
}.h reign to have commenced in 1343, and he d/ed in 1379. Sewell infers from this 
in his A Forgotten Empire, 28, that the succession to the throne was disputed after 
Ilarihara's death, and when Bulla got the upper hand, he claimed to base succeeded 
Hanhara immediately after his death. 

What seems probable is that aft L T Ilarihara’s death in 1343, the throne was occupied 
Ijy Kampa, who reigned till 1355, and was succeeded hy his son, Samgama, who died 
ahmt the end of 1302. Ifis successor. Bulla, regarded the penorl, 1343-03, as one of 
usurpation and ante-dated his rule to 33-43, < 

Terishta, therefore, prohahK- alludes to Kampa’s death when he says ‘almut this 
time (764/1362-63) the Raya of Vijavanagara died’. CHI (III. -378) does not mention 
Kampa and Samgama II at all. Venlataramahaysa (Mujahld Shah Bahmani, Tr, Tnd. 
Hist. Con", 1941, 572) sass that probably 764 ah. in Newal Kishnre’s Persian edition 
of Fen’shta is a misprint for 774 a.h., which w otdd place the peace between Telingana 
and the Deccan in Mujahid’s reiem. But even then the conundrum of the death of a 
ru)»r (f Vi/aj anagara would not he sols rd, as Bulla died some time liefn een 12 
December 1376 and 26 February - 1377. I feel that the solution of the problem Is 
possible onlv if mv surmise Is accepted. 

31 Ferishta. I.* 2-37. 

32 The figure of ‘nine laklis of soldier? and 3,000 elephants’ is physically impossible 
(Editors). 
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at Siruguppa. This campaign is remarkable for the fact that it is the 
first time that we hear of Europeans serving an Indian ruler on Indian 
soil. A great battle took place near the village of Kautalam on 20 July 
1366, resulting in the complete rout of the Vijayanagara army under 
its commander, Bhojmal Rai 33 

• The Sultan next marched to Adoni, the headquarters of the Vijaya- 
nagara army, and after mopping up the remnants of the enemy forces, 
he moved on to the capital of the southern state. But here he had to 
face the guerrilla forces, which were intercepting his line of retreat; 
so it was only when the Sultan was again in his own territory that he 
felt strong enough to attack the southern forces and defeat them to 
the extent that the Rava had to lav down his arms. When Bukka’s 

j j 

envoys reached the royal camp, Muhammad Shah smiled and said 
that he would be content if the draft on the Raya’s treasury was paid. 34 

The Sultan also ordered that in future wars only actual combatants 
should be killed and that prisoners of war should not be molested. 

While the Sultan was still near Vijayanagara, the governor of 
Daulatabad, Bahrain Khan Mazandrani, rose in rebellion but had to 
fly to Gujarat and the Sultan pursued him formally as far as Patan. 

The Sultan died on 21 April 1375. He was one of the greatest rulers 
of the dynasty and was the statesman who really consolidated the 
comparatively loose heritage left to him by his father. He was jealous 
of his own power and prestige even to the extent that he made his 
own father-in-law, Malik Saifuddin Ghuri, stand before him while 
he was holding his darbar. He had a leaning towards acting according 
to the directions of religious divines; thus he left off drinking wine at 
the protest of Shaikh Zainuddin, and he always counted upon the 
prayers of his preceptor, Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi, whenever he set- 
out on a campaign. His great work was the organization of the political 
machinery of the state on semi-civil lines. He divided the kingdom 
into atrafs (or provinces) centred round Daulatabad, Berar, Bidar and 
Gulbarga. Gulbarga included the town and district of Bijapur and was 
usually put under one of the most important officers of the kingdom, 
the malik naib or viceroy. 

The military forces were similarly reorganized. The commander- 
in-chief was henceforth called Aminil Umara and a group of officers, 
called harbardaran, was created whose duty it was to mobilize troops 

•33 Bhojmal Rai’s real name was Mallinatha, according to Sewell, 37, and he 
supports this by Rice’s recension of certain inscriptions of 1355-57. The name Bhojmal 
Rai’ occurs in Ferishta, I, 290-91. 

34 It is remarlcable that the Sultan did not exact any indemnity. He seems to 
have been satisfied with the subordinate position Vijayanagara had accepted now. See 
Ferishta, I, 292. 
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in time of need. There were, besides, two hundred yakka jawanan or 
iUa'utaran, whose duty it was to keep charge of the personal arms of 
the Sultan. Besides this, there was a well-equipped force of 4,000 
bodyguards of the Sultan, who were called khasan khel. 

Thus when Muhammad died, he left a strong and compact state 
for his successor. He had humbled Telingana and Vijayanagara and 
had suppressed the formidable rising of Bahram Khan Mazandarani. 
At his death his kingdom was at peace with foreign powers as well as 
its own people. 

AL \ UDDIK MDJAHID 

Muhammad was succeeded on 21 April 1375 by his son, Mujahid, 
sumamed Alauddin, at the age of nineteen. The new king was fully 
instructed in the arts of war and peace and was an expert in riding, 
archer)' and swordsmanship. He was a man of unusual prowess and 
earned for himself the sobriquet of Bahcnnt 05 

The whole of his short reign was taken up with the war against 
Vijavanagara. Bukka was smarting at the insult offered him bv 
Muhammad I, and now that Muhammad was no more, he claimed 
the Raichur Doab from the new monarch. The Sultan, therefore, placed 
the whole kingdom in the charge of Malik Naib Saifuddin Ghuri, and 
started south with a large army. His strategy was to encircle the 
southern capital. So, while on the one hand he ordered Safdar Khan 
Sistani to lay siege to Adoni, he also directed Bahadur Khan to proceed 
to Vijayanagara itself, while he himself marched first towards Ganga* 
wati and from there right up to the capital. Bukka had recourse to 
guerrilla warfare in the south and Mujahid pursued him for six 
months, reaching as far south as ‘Sita Ban Rameshwar'. In the mean- 
time Bukka had fallen ill and returned to Vijavanagara, where he shut 
himself up in a citadal situated on the top of a hillock. But tho guer- 
rilla warriors abounded, and they seem to have cut off the lines of the 
Sultan’s communications, with the result that he had to fight his wav 
hack northwards. ^ 

At last a pitched battle was fought between the two armies under 

35 The accession name, Alauddin, is clear from hit coint. See Speight, Cclnr of 
Rahmnnl Klngr, Islamic Culture, 1935, 290. For Jhltrmt, see thr TazllMtul Mulut. 
{. 88(a). 

36 Proliablv this was about the time when Bulla died and was succeeded hv 
llarihara II. See Venlcataramanayva. Mii)tihld Sltali Bahmnnt, Transactions, Irut. f/itf. 
Con", (1911), where it is argued that Bulla died between 26 December 1376 awl 
24 February 1377. The learned doctor seems to disbelieve that Mujahid ever reached 
so far south as Rameshwaram and agrees with Briggs and Swell that he only reached 
Cape Ramas, south of Goa. It is clear from Ferishta, I, 298 that the place was 600 
Limbs fiom Vijayanagara, which cannot apply to Cape Ramas. Moreover the doctor 
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the very walls of Vijaydnagara. No quarter was shown on either side, 
and the battle took the form of a mutual massacre. It ended in the 
retreat of the Bahmani forces, decimated by gun-fire as well as by 
pestilence. The Sultan wished to relieve his garrison, which had been 
beleagured at Adoni for many months, but Saifuddin Ghuri, who was 
now accompanying the Sultan, advised him to reduce the Raichur 
Doab first. On arrival at Mudkal the Sultan set out on a hunting 
expedition with just four hundred companions, including his cousin, 
Daud. Daud had been scolded by Mujahid during the battle of Vijaya- 
nagara for abandoning his post and was touched to the quick. He now 
hatched a plot against the Sultan and had him stabbed to death while 
asleep in his tent on 16 April 1378.37 

DAUD SHAH 

But Daud (16 April — 21 May 137S) was not to reign in peace 
for long. Practically all the nobles of the kingdom were aghast 
at the foul deed, while Harihara II of Vijayanagara crossed the 
Tungabhadra and laid seige to Raichur. The capital was in a great 
turmoil, and while Daud was attending the Friday prayer in the 
great mosque of Gulburga Fort on 21 May 1378, he was stabbed in 
the act of prostration ( sijdah ) by one Bakah at the instance of 
Mujahid’s sister, Ruh Farwar Agha. 

MUHAMMAD SHAH II 

Daud was succeeded by a grandson of Bahman Shah, Muham- 
mad II (21 May 1378 — 20 April 1397), in preference to Dauds son, 
Sanjar, who was blinded. Muhammad proved to be one of the most 
peace-loving and cultured monarchs of the line of Bahman Shall. He 
found means to end the hostilities, which had been going on since 
the reign of Muhammad I. Except for some skirmishes at Goa, Adoni 
and Kottakonda, and the reputed capture of Rangini by the Vijaya- 
nagara general, Chenappa, in 1395, we find that on the whole there 
was peace between the two neighbouring states during the nineteen 
years of the reign of Muhammad 11.38 

argues from a copper plate that Harihara 'established again a kingdom acquired by 
his father’, which clearly shows that practically the whole state must have been 
overrun by Mujahid. 

37 The date. of the murder is calculated as follows. Daud was murdered after a 
reign of one month and five days on 21 May 1378. Mujahid, therefore, must have 
been murdered on 16 April 1378. 

- 38 The genealogy and even the name of Muhammad is wrongly stated by Ferishta, 
I, 301. He was definitely the grandson of Bahman Shah, arid was a son of Mahmud, as 
is clear from his brass’ ft:!s. Ferishta is equally wrong when he says that Mahmuds 
name is mentioned in F tiivh-us Salatin, as that hook was completed in 1350 and the 
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For a long time Muhammad had no issue, and he had, therefore, 
adopted the two surviving sons of his predecessor (Daud), named 
Fimz and Ahmad, and given them the best possible education under 
the supervision of the celebrated Iranian, Mir Fazlullali Inju, and 
had them betrothed to two of his own daughters. But with the birth 
of a son, Ghiyasuddin, things naturally took a different turn and 
Muhammad appointed his own son as heir and successor to the throne. 
He died of typhoid fever on 4 April 1397, and it was ominous that on 
the very next day also died the grand old man of the Deccan, Malik 
Saifuddin Ghuri, who had lived through five reigns and had been 
the prime minister of the Dcccan during the storms and stresses of 
four reigns. 

CIIIYASUDDIN' TAIIMTAS 

Muhammad was succeeded by his son, Ghiyasuddin (4 April — 
14 June 1397), sumamed Tahmtan, at the age of seventeen, 39 
Tahmtan began his reign well and appointed capable persons, many 
of whom were Iranians, to places of honour and responsibility. This 
was not to the liking either of the old nobility or of the new Turkish 
element, which was gaining power at the capital, headed by one 
Taghalchin, who aspired to succeed to the post of the late Malik 
Naib Saifuddin Ghuri, When the youthful king was intoxicated with 
wine at his house, Taghalchin went upstairs to the zenana part of 
the building, but instead of bringing his handsome and cultured 
daughter, With whom the Sultan had fallen in' love, he brought a 
shining dagger and blinded the king with the dagger-point. He then 
dethroned Tahmtan and sent him a prisoner to Sagar after a reign 
of a little over a couple of months. This was on 14 June 1397. 

SHAM SUDD IN DAUD II 

Taghalchin now put Taluntans step-brother; Shamsuddin Daud 
II {14 June — II November 1397), on the throne and got himself 

only Bahmani sovereign mentioned there is Bahman Shah. Mahmud’s name is further 
prosed by a number of inscriptions at Sagar; see Epig. Inda-Masl., 1931-32, 9-12. 

There is divergence in the dates of the accession of these sultans in our authorities 
and the only definite date given Is that of Shamsuddin Daud’s accession. By a series 
of computations, I have reached the conclusions embodied in' this chapter. 

There is an episode in Muhammad II* reign, referred to in the chapter on the 
Vijayanagara empire, which shows that the conflicts between the Bahmanf lingdom and 
the Vijayanagara empire were purely political. It is the alliance between the RacherH 
ruler, Anavota of Dewarlconda, and Muhammad Shah IT against the Raya of Vijap* 
nagara, culminating in the defeat of the latter. The reference is to Ep. Car., ATI, CK IS. 

39 The word Tahmtan’ is dear on his coins. See Speight, op. cit., 291. The 
Hyderabad edition of the Bmhan, 38. has 'Chiyasuddln Bahman', which is apparent)' 
due to a misreading of the title. 
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appointed malik naib and Mir Jumla of the kingdom. But Bahmani 
politics now began to take a new shape. It has been related that 
Muhammad II’s daughters had been married to Firuz and Ahmad, 
whom he had been brought up as his own sons. The two princesses 
now set their husbands up to take revenge on the perpetrators of the 
crime against their brother, Ghiyasuddin. Taghalchin sensed this 
and suggested to Daud that the two brothers should be blinded like 
the unlucky Tahmtan. On getting suspicious of what was in store for 
them, the two brothers fled to Sagar and from there sent an ulti- 
matum to Daud that Taghalchin must be dismissed. The reply was, 
of course, in the negative, and so they advanced on the capital. Thev 
were, however, beaten at Martur, near the capital, and had to 
retreat to Sagar. Firuz, however, had recourse to a ruse. He pre- 
tended that he was loyal to the Sultan, and the Sultan agreed that 
the two brothers might enter Gulbarga, provided the}' kept the 
peace. But once in Gulbarga they were informed that Taghalchin 
was again conspiring against them. They, therefore, secretly gather- 
ed round them all the malcontents of the city, entered the Audience 
Hall of the Palace, and fighting inch by inch, they put Taghalchin to 
death and imprisoned Daud, who was later allowed to proceed to 
Mecca. Firuz now formally ascended the throne as Sultan Tajuddin 
Firuz Shah Bahmani. 

TAJUDDIN FIRUZ 

Most of the quarter of a century during which Firuz (II Novem- 
ber 1397 — 22 September 1422) reigned over the Deccan was taken up 
by the war against Vijayanagara and its confederates. Almost imme- 
diately after his accession, the new Sultan had to face a rebellion at 
Sagar, followed by the revolt of Narsingh of Kherla, who was helped 
by Mahva and Khandesh. Firuz began by quelling the Sagar revolt, 
and it is noticeable that he was helped by a number of Hindu chiefs, 
die most prominent of whom was Bhairon Singh, the progenitor of 
the rajas of Mudhol. 40 

The Raya of Vijayanagara thought that the moment was oppor- 
tune and, persuading Katya Verna of Rajamundry to cover his flank, 
he attacked the Raichur Doab in a fanlike movement, simultaneous- 
ly covering Mudkal, Raichur and other places. In spite of these 

40 The name is Tajuddin in Finiz’s coins; see Speight, Coins of Bahmani Kings, 
op. cil ., 290; Pi. II. 

Concerning the limits of his reign, Ferishta and Burhan agree that his predecessor, 
Daud II, reigned for fifty-seven days, which brings ns to 11 November 1397 as the 
date of Firuz’s accession. He was over. 70 when he died, according to Burhan, \Vhich 
appears here as in other places to be more reliable than Ferishta. 
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advantages, Bukka of Vijayanagara could not cross the Krishna on 
account of the floods; in fact, neither of the armies could cross over 
to the other hank But a Muslim qazi, named Sira}, who must have 
been accomplished in the vernaculars, resorted to a strange trick for 
helping the Sultan. He crossed over the river with just a few persons, 
all disguised as beggars, and got admission to the house of a female 
singer, who used to perform at the Vijayanagara camp in the evening. 
The pseudo-mendicants begged the girl to allow them to accompany 
her as they were all well-versed in music and song. They sang well 
and played interludes to the delight of all. The Bava's son was enjoy- 
ing himself and was thoroughly drunk, when Siraj suddenly stabbed 
him to death. There was a terrible uproar; and at the same time 
nearly four thousand Bahmani horse and foot appeared, putting the 
astonished Vijayanagaris to flight. Next morning Firuz himself 
appeared to finish ou the work, and he pursued the fleeing army of 
the Raya right up to Vijayanagara. Harihara was forced to agree to 
pay ten lakhs of nuns to the Bahmani Sultan, who thereupon retired, 
appointing Faulad Khan governor of the Rafchur Doab . 41 

After staying for two or three months at Gulbarga, Firuz proceed- 
ed to Kherla. On reaching Mahur he received the homage of the 
local miqaddam. Narsingh of Kherla was expecting help from Gond- 
wana, but he was disappointed and had to fight single-handed the 
Bahmani army, which was led by the Sultan himself. He was defeat- 
ed and had to pay an indemnity of five mans of gold and fifty mans 
of silver besides forty elephants, while on his part the Sultan appoint- 
ed him an amir of the Deccan and restored Kherla to him. Firuz 
then moved to Telingana, where a conflict was going on between 
the Velamas, who were the Sultans friends, and the Vernas, the 
chief of whom was Katya Verna, who had sided with Harihara of 
Vijayanagara. We have only an obscure knowledge of Firuz’s progress 
in Telingana, for while some authorities state that Telingana was 
annexed as the result of the campaign, we also find that tribute was 
later demanded from the ruler of that territory. Moreover, while ho 
is supposed to have reached Rajamundry, we are also told elsewhere 
that he could not cross the Godavari as Doddaya Alla proved to be 
too strong for him. The truth seems to be that even if the Sultan did 

41 10 lahhs of hurts, or nearly 33 laths of tanhu. Is the sum which seems to have 
been fixed as the annual tribute from Vijayanagara. It was the non-payment of this rum 
at jegular Intervals which led to so many wars in future. In this campaign Cbodi 
Annadeva assisted the Bakmaxfe against Vijayanagara; see EC, XXVI, 2&4rt, referred 
to In the chapter on Vijayanagara. It may he noticed that the amount is identical with 
that fixed on a previous occasion. Bvrhan, 41, even mentions that the sum was in 
arrears. 
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take possession of Telingana, it was a precarious possession; and 
when he retired home, he lost control of the territory. 

It was about the end of 1398 that Timur, the great Central Asian 
conqueror and the progenitor of great Mughals, invaded India. 
When Firuz got to know the great conquerors programme about 
invading India, he sent his trusted messengers to Timurs capital, 
Samarqand, offering him his respects and welcoming him to the 
country. Timur was greatly flattered and, calling Firuz his own son, 
made him a gift of the kingdom of the Deccan (which was Firuz’s 
by right) and also of Malwa and Gujarat (which were beyond Firuz’s 
reach). The rulers of central India got frightened at this and sent 
messages to Timur offering him their homage. This is a good illustra- 
tion of the international usages of those times and also demonstrates 
the policy of the Bahmani Sultan, who got his title affirmed by 
Timm*, and the virtual understanding that the great Central Asian 
conqueror would not molest his kingdom in case he came to South 
India. 

Towards tire end of 1406 Deva Raya I ascended the Vijayanagara 
throne and almost immediately got himself entangled in a love affair, 
which was to open a new chapter in the social relations of the Hindus 
and the Bahmanis of the Deccan. It was brought to the notice of the 
Raya that the daughter of a certain goldsmith of Mudkal, Parthal 
by name, was extremely pretty and was, besides, trained in music, 
tile fine aits and polite conversation. Deva Raya thereupon sent a 
Brahman to Mudkal to bring Parthal to Vijayanagara by hook or by 
crook, and even, if need be, by the aid of religious pretensions. But 
Pardial would have none of it and refused to proceed south. Deva 
Raya was greatly incensed and invaded the Doab with a large army. 
The people of Mudkal were scared and left tlieir houses for the 
jungle, while the Bahmani governor, Faulad Khan, made short work 
of the invaders. 

Firuz marched south in person and pursued the Vijayanagara 
forces right up to the walls of tlieir city. He laid seige to the capital, 
sent his brother to manage the southern provinces and despatched 
Mian Siddliu, the sar-naubat, to besiege Bankapur, which was soon 
captured. At last the Raya sued for peace and agreed to give his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan with Bankapur as her dowry, and 
to pay ten lakhs of htins, five mans of pearls, fifty elephants, and a 
thousand 'male and female slaves adept in the arts of reading, writ- 
ing, music and dancing. 

After the bride had been brought to the royal camp, the Sultan 
rode in state to the Raya’s palace at Vijayanagara, a distance of nearly 
twenty miles. Old enmities were forgotten 1 and the cavalcade marched 
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over velvet and brocade, which had been spread over ten miles of 
the route by Deva Rayas orders. When the Sultan arrived at the 
central square of the city, he dismounted and walked on foot to the 
palace, surrounded by the nobles of Vijayanagara and the relatives 
of the ruler. He was his father-in-law’s guest for three days; after 
returning, he sent for the lovely Parthal from Mudkal and had her 
married to his son, Hasan Khan. 

In 1417 the Sultan began to aspire to the hegemony of the whole 
of the eastern coast of Telingana, and allying himself with his erst- 
while enemy, Pcdda Komati Verna of Kondavidn, marched right up 
to the fortifications of Rajamundry. But the ally proved too weak, 
and Firuz wheeled round northwards, defeated Narasimba IV of 
Orissa and carried off a large booty. It was now that the ruler of 
Vijayanagara broke his plighted word and besieged Panagal. Firuz 
was forced to collect his forces and, with the help of Bamachandra 
of Dewarkonda, lie put to flight a Vijayanagara army at the pass of 
Bandi. The siege of Panagal went on for two long years, till Deva 
Raya arrived in person and put the Balimani army to flight. The 
Baumanis were put to great straits, partly owing to the appearance 
of pestilence in their camp; and while Deva Raya was pursuing 
them, Anapota Vclama advanced and captured Modak. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that Khan-j Khanan drove the Vijayanagaris 
from the Raichur Doab/ 12 

Firuz was now getting very old; he appointed his son, Hasan 
Khan, heir-apparent in 1416 and allowed him to use all the para- 
phernalia of royalty. Three years previously, in 1413, a great saint, 
Hazrat Gesu Daraz, had come to Gulbarga from Delhi and begun 
to attract a large number of disciples to his place of retirement in 
the immediate vicinity of the fort on the western side. A strife 
between the erudite Sultan and the saint was inevitable and, learn- 
ed ns he was, Firuz began to doubt the worth of the saint in the 
realm of scientific thought. The tension increased and the saint had 
to betake himself to a spot, where his tomb now stands, a couple of 
miles from bis khanqah. On the other hand, Firuzs brother, Ahmad, 
knew the spiritual and moral influence which the saint exercised 
and strove to make lumself popular with the saint’s disciples. 

This made the Sultan’s entourage jealous and they began to 
poison his ears against Ahmad. Two of the courtiers, Hoshiyar Ainul 
Mulk and Bidar Nizamul Mulk, advised the Sultan to blind Ahmad 

. 42 The sequence . of these events is very obscure, specially the question of the 
coiiuection of the campaign of Rajamundry with the Orissan war and the siege of 
Panagal. I have, to a large extent, followed the order of events set down by Dr. 
Venfcataramanayya in Ep. Ind, 1941, 34-37. See Bancrji, History of Orissa, I, 287. 
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aucl thus put him out of his way. This news reached Ahmad, aud he 
stole out of the capital with his boon companion, Khalaf Hasan of 
Basrah, and barely 400 horsemen. But he soon found himself sup- 
ported by an army more than twenty thousand strong. Khalaf 
Hasan had recourse to a ruse. In order to delude the Sultans arm)', 
he put together four hundred oxen borrowed from the local banjaras, 
aud driving them right into the enemy’s camp, he attacked the royal 
army at the dead of night, supported by real cavalry in the rear. The 
army of Gulbarga was soon overpowered by the stampede of its 
own elephants, and the victorious Ahmad marched towards the 
capital. He was met by Firuz five miles outside the city, but there 
was no fighting as a large part of the royal army had gone over to 
Ahmad on the field. On 22 September 1422, the gates of the capital 
were flung open for Ahmad; it was a poignant scene when Firuz, 
reconciling himself to the changed situation, led his victorious 
brother to tire throne-room, tied the sword of state to his waist, and 
helped him to take his seat on the turquoise throne. 

Firuz was die last of the Bahmani sovereigns of Gulbarga, for, as 
will be seen, soon after his accession Ahmad shifted his capital to 
Bidar. Firuz was one of die most renowned potentates of die 
Gulbarga period and his reign saw die syntiiesis of what was later 
to develop into die Deccan culture. It was perhaps due to his lack of 
foresight that he developed a quarrel with die saint, Gesu Daraz, 
widi dire effects, for he should have gauged the tremendous influ- 
ence exercised by the saint over the nobles and subjects alike. It 
must, however, be added that during his reign Firuz successfully 
kept the balance between the divergent forces which were swaying 
the. Deccan by his policy of political and social conciliation, which 
could not find an expression again for many years to come. 43 


■to Firuz reigned tor 27 years, 7 months and ' 11 days. According to the solar 
calendar this xvould mean from 15 November 1397 to- 22 September 1422. Ferishta, 
Burhan and the Tabarjat-i Akbari agree about the date of his successor's- accession. 
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SHUIADUDDInI AHMAD I 

Ahmad (22 September 1422 — 14 July 1436) had not been long on 
the Bahmani throne when he suffered a great shock owing to the 
death of his benefactor, Hazrat Gesu Daraz, on 1 November 1422. He 
now seriously began to think of the change of capital from Gulbarga 
to Bidar. This change of the seat of government was really symbolic 
of the revolution which was taking place in the Bahmani state. What 
the shrewd Sultan wanted was to put the throne on a sounder pedes- 
tal than was possible in the intriguing atmosphere of Gulbarga, 
where regicides abounded and uncertainties of succession prevailed. 
It is remarkable how the right of primogeniture became firmly estab- 
lished at Bidar, and there was not a single instance of regicide or 
deposition till the beginning of the sixteenth century, when all had 
been lost. Apart from this, Ahmad must have weighed the salubri- 
ousness and fertility of Bidar against the sultry and arid atmosphere 
of Gulbarga, and it is this aspect which is exemplified in the story 
of the fox chasing the dog and other legends of die same category.2 

These and other considerations must have led Ahmad Shall to 
shift to Bidar. Many dates have been assigned to this important 
event, and range from 1423 to 1426. The earlier date seems to be 
correct, as there is no reason why Ahmad should have delayed the 
change, especially when he must have been fully aware of the climatic 
excellence of Bidar, which had been the metropolis of the Deccan 
before Muhammad bin Tughluq made Daulatabad one of the capitals 
of the empire. This surmise is corroborated by the Tazkiratul Muluk 
and the Burhan-i Maasir as well as by the inscription on the Solah 
Khamba mosque within the Bidar fort, which indicates that the 
mosque was built in 1424 by Prince Muhammad, who gave his name, 

1 For tlie tide Shihabuddin, see the inscription in Eplg. Indo-Hosl, 1 03 1-32, Ifl, • 
and Burhan, 53. 

2 Fc ri s ht a , I, 324, extols the beauty and the climatic excellence of Bidar. The 
famous episode of the fox chasing the dog is given by Ferishta and the Mutitakhabul 
Lubdb, III, 71, which is varied into the Cox and the hare in the Tazkiratul Muluk. 
The story, strangely enough. Is repeated in the search for the site of Ahmadnagar 
later. 

As to the time of the transfer of the capital: Ferishta and Khali Khan are for 
530 aji. (1427 am.), while Burhan, 54, is for Rajah 827/June 1423. 

Gulbarga was the capita] of the kingdom at least on 24 April 1423. the date on 
which Makhzumi finished copying out his work on the Arabic grammar, ifanhahis Safi 
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Muliammadabad, to tlae new capital. Burhan says that the king moved 
to Bidar hi June 1424, and we may take this to be the definite date 
of the shifting of the capital. 

Shihabuddin Ahmad began his reign by the policy of conciliating 
opponents and by appointing his benefactor, Khalaf Hasan, to the 
posts of malikut tujjar and prime minister. He also systematized the 
mansabdari system by granting large jagirs to military commanders 
for the upkeep of the armies under their command, and bv defining 
the amount of mansab of civil officers. 

After putting these and other reforms into force, the Sultan 
proceeded against Vijayanagara, as certain matters had been left 
undecided in the last reign and he felt the pang of a defeat at the 
hands of the southern neighbour. But the Raya of Vijayanagara sought 
the friendship of the Velama court, with the result that the Bahmani 
forces were worsted in Telingana. Fortune, however, favoured Ahmad 
in the southern zone, for he was successful in crossing the Tunga- 
bhadra and forcing Bukha to fly. back to his capital. The Sultan had 
a hairbreadth escape when he was surrounded by the southern 
guerillas in a bam, and had it not been for his afacji (foreign) friends, 
he would have been done to death. The Sultan was able to march right 
up to the gates of Vijayanagara and did not turn his back till the 
‘arrears of tribute’ had been paid. He then proceeded toward Telingana 
in 1425 and stopped at the hill fort of Golkonda, while his general 
Khan-i Azam Abdul Latif Khan defeated Anapota Velama at Warangal. 
The Sultan entered Warangal in triumph, and before leaving Telingana 
appointed Khan-i Azam its governor. 3 

In 1426 the Sultan advanced towards Mahur and led a number of 
campaigns in that part of die countiy. He advanced far into die Gond- 
wana territory, reduced Ellichpur, captured GawiI and repaired die 
fort at Narnala. But Mahur was not subdued and die Sultan had to 
lead a number of campaigns in the vicinity. 

What Ahmad really wanted was to preserve his lines of communi- 
cations with central India, and it was his ambition to reduce Mahva, 
Khandesh and even Gujarat. His first great success was attained when 
Narsingh, the chief of Kherla, requested him to declare Klierla a 
Balimani protectorate. But it was not long before Narsingh went over 
to Sultan Hushang of Mahva. Ahmad advanced nordiwards in 
1429 while Sultan Hushang also moved towards Kherla. Perhaps 
finding die enemy more powerful than himself, Ahmad had to retreat 
back into the Bahmani territory and take up a strong position there. 

3 Vehigolwarivamsaoali, Intr., 36; Ferishta, 322; Briggs, 406. It is probably this 
campaign to which Burhan, 58, is referring. 
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This had the desired effect, and the Malwa Sultan had to fall back, 
leaving his sons, daughters and whole of his zenana behind. The 
Dahmani Sultan was chivalrous enough to order that they should be 
escorted back across the border. He now pardoned Narsingh, declared 
Khcrla a Dahmani protectorate, and made Mahur the northern outpost 
of the Deccan A 

The Malwa campaign and its hardships made Ahmad Shah 
reorient his policy with regard to at least one of the neighbouring 
states, Khandcsh; and it was about this time that Prince Alauddin 
of the Deccan was married to Princess Agha Zainab, daughter of 
Nasir Khan Faruqi, ruler of Khandesh. 

After a short campaign against the dacoits and rebels of Konkan, 
which was successfully undertaken, the Bahmani Sultan was dragged 
into a quarrel between Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, one of the most 
eminent of Gujarati monarchs, and Hushang Shah of Malwa. Ahmad 
Shah Bahmani opposed the pretensions of the Sultan of Gujarat, and 
the Bahmani army advanced right up to Nandurbar and Sultanpur. 
It was, however, routed at the battle of Nandurbar and again at the 
Manek Pass. Ahmad then ordered his troops to make a flanking 
movement to Mahim, near Bombay, which was occupied. The 
Gujarati force, in its turn, occupied the Bahmani town of Thana; 
and Khalaf Hasan, who had subdued Mahim, had to retreat to 
Bombay. Owing to an urgent call for help from him. the Sultan sent 
his son, Prince Muhammad, with a large army to Bombay. But as 
ill-luck would have it, there arose a rift between the two sections of 
the Bahmani forces, the Dakhini and the Afaqi, and tire former 
decided to non-cooperate with the commandcr-in-chicf. Defeat was 
inevitable; and the Gujaratis cut to pieces practically the whole of 
the Bahmani army, carrying off a huge amount of booty. The 
Bahmani Sultan mow hurried to the west himself, while Ahmad Shah 
of Gujarat also marched southwards. The two armies met on the 
banks of the Tapti, but after a few skirmishes both monarchs decided 
to enter into a treatv at the town of Beul. This treaty is important 
as peace between the Deccan and Gujarat was maintained as an 
article of faith by both states for a whole century .5 

All this could not add to prestige of the Deccan, and advantage 

4 This is what can be gleaned from the different, and sometimes contradictory, 
accounts of the campaign given by our authorities, e.g. Burhan, 58-6 0; Ferishta, 
I, 323-23. 

5 The Konkan and the Bombay campaigns: Ferishta, II, 188. I, 327; Burh& n > 
66-67; Commissariat. History of Gujarat, 89. There are certain differences between 
the description of these campaigns in Ferishta and Burhan, but the latter is fuller 
and more convincing. 
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of the weakness of the government of Muhammadabad-Bidar was 
taken hy the chiefs of Tehngana. Rajamundry had already been lost; 
now tlie Velamas declared their independence and the old Sultan 
had to move eastwards in person. He forced Singa III of Warangal 
to pay him tribute and practically pacified the whole country, 
though ilie recalcitrant chiefs were left in possession of their estates. 

It was not long after his return that the king died on 14 July 
1436, after a short illness. 6 His reign was a landmark in the history 
of the Bahmanis, for it was he who, by appointing his eldest son, 
Zafar Khan, as his heir, established the rule of primogeniture and 
thus made the foundation of the state stronger than before. Ilis 
reign was also noted for justice and fair play and he was chivalrous 
to his enemies almost to a fault. He was pious and God-fearing. He 
is even now regarded as a saint in the Deccan, while his capital, 
Muhammadabad-Bidar, became the rendezvous of scholars from 
Iran, Iraq and Arabia. But this, unfortunately, led even to a greater 
cleavage between the new immigrants or the afaqis and the old 
settlers, now called the Dakhinis, which had serious repercussions 
not long after. On the other hand the policy of marriage with Hindu 
ladies, which the Sultan encouraged by his own example, had a 
direct bearing on the general life of the people as well as in arts 
and architecture. 

ALAUDDIN AHMAD II 

The change that had been brought about in the structure of tire 
kingdom by the late king led to the peaceful accession of the new 
monarch, a unique phenomenon in the Bahmani state. 

Alauddin (14 July 14-36 — 4 March 1458) had to lead a series 
of campaigns not only against the empire- of Vijayanagara but also 
against Khandesh. The Vijayanagara campaign was necessitated by 
the usual non-payment of tribute, which had been in arrears for five 
years, as well as by the fact that Devs. Raya II had wrongly seized 
Anegundi on the south-western bank of the Tungabhadra. 7 This was ■ 
in 1436, that is the year of the Sultan’s accession; and he sent his 
brother, Muhammad, to demand the tribute by force, which was 
realised forthwith. But now the enemies of the dynasty instigated 
the young prince to demand half the kingdom from Alauddin Ahmad 

6 The date on Ahmad’s- sepulchre is 29 Zil Hij 839/14 July 1426. The name, 
Ahmad, is found in Abdur Razzaq’s Malleus Sa'dain and corroborated by coins. Sec 
Speight, Coins of the Bahmani Kings, Islamic Culture, 193o, 291, 296, 29 1 ; Sabhavis 
Dauul L ami, X, 144. The name is also found in a door-way at Naubad, a suburb of 
Bidar, E pig. Indo-MosL, 1935-36, 35. 

7 See Sewell and Aiyangar, Hist. Inscr. of Southern India, 218, 
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and to put the royal crown on his own head. Muhammad actually 
captured Raichur, Mudkal and Naldrug, and the Sultan had to move 
to the south in person to face his brother. Muhammad was defeated 
but pardoned and given the jagir of Rajachal. 8 In the same way the 
prime minister, Dilawar Khan, was successful in the campaign led 
by him in 1436 against the ruler of Sangameshwar. lie brought back 
the Rai’s pretty and accomplished daughter with him, and the Sultan 
married her in the proper style and gave her the title of Queen Zeba 
Chakra or ‘Beautiful of Face’. 

This marriage had an acute repercussion on the international 
politics of the Deccan, for the pretty daughter of Sangameshwar 
began to exercise a decided influence on her royal husband, and this 
led to the jealousy of the senior queen, Agha Zainab, daughter of 
Nasir Khan Faruqi, the ruler of Khandesh. She complained of her 
maltreatment to her father, who invaded Pcrar with the active help 
of the Sultan of Gujarat and the Rai of Gondwana. The confederates 
were successful at the beginning and the Bahmani commander of 
the Berar forces was shut up in the fortress of Namala, while Nasir 
Khan had his Kkutbah read in the principal mosques of the province. 

At Bidar there was an acute party rivalry between the Dakhinis 
(Oldcomers) and the Afaqis (Newcomers) and the former were laying 
the blame of the debacle of Mahim on the shoulders of the Afaqis. It 
was evident that only one of these two groups could be entrusted to 
undertake the arduous work of clearing Berar of the Khandeshis, 
and the Sultan decided that it should he the Newcomers who should 
go up north with Malikut Tujjar Khalaf Hasan as their leader. 
Kbalaf Hasan joined battle with the ruler of Khandesh at the 
Ronkber Ghat, where he defeated Nasir Khan and pursued him 
right up to his capital, Burhanpur. Hearing, however, of the 
approach of the army of Gujarat, ne wheeled round to Laling, where 
he completely routed the Khandesh army. The Sultan was greatly 
elated at this splendid success and decreed that on all occasions of 
slate the Newcomers or Afaqis should be placed on the Sultan's right 
and the Oldcomers or Dakhinis on his left. 

It was about this time, in 1442-43, that Deva Raya of Vijaya- 
nagara set his seal on the reform of his army arid enlisted thousands 
of Muslims in his armed forces, erected a mosque at the capital for 
placating them and actually ordered a copy of the Quran to be 
placed near his throne so that the Muslims may be able to bow 
before the Holy Book. Feeling strong enough, the Raya crossed the 

8 King h3s read *Raichur* in his abridged translation of the BurJum, but the 
B urban, 73, Is clear about Rajach al . 
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Tungabliadra next year, marched right across the Raichur Doab, 
captured Mudkal, and had Nusratabad-Sagar and Bijapur plundered. 

The Sultan was greatly worried and marched southwards in 
person. Khalaf Hasan forced the Raya’s son to raise the siege of 
Raichur, while the Sultan engaged in a fierce battle with the Raya 
at Mudkal and defeated him completely. The campaign ended in the 
payment of all arrears of tribute on the part of the Raya and a pro- 
mise by the Sultan that he would never cross the Tungabliadra again. 

.We now come to one of the saddest episodes in the history of 
the Deccan, the Chakan affair. The western coastal principalities 
vvere very restive and were systematically breaking the peace; so in 
1447 Sultan Alauddin Ahmad ordered the gallant Malikut Tujjar 
Khalaf Hasan to proceed westwards. Khalaf Hasan made Chakan 
his headquarters. He thought his hands were strengthened by the 
conversion of the powerful local chief, Shankar Rao Sliirke, who pro- 
mised to pay an annual tribute and offered to show the Bahmani 
army the way to Sangameshwar. But it was not long before the 
treacherous Shirke played false. While one night Khalaf Hasan was 
laid up with dysentary and the army was resting after a particularly 
toilsome day, the Bahmani forces were surrounded and the Bahmani 
general as well as the flower of his army were cut to pieces. 

The Dakhinis, almost all of them, had kept back; and perhaps in 
order to save their necks from the fury of the Sultan, they sent word 
to Bidar that the Afaqis had been foolish enough to be ied into the 
jungle by the enemy, hinting at the same time that they perhaps 
wished to give themselves up to' the Hindus. The Sultan is reported 
to have been dead drunk Yvhen this information reached him, and 
he immediately issued an order for the destruction of the remnant 
of the Afaqis, who had shut themselves up at Chakan. This order 
was enough for the Dakhini party, which had not taken part in the 
attempted march towards Sangameshwar; it now lured the rump of 
the Afaqis into a trap and did them to death. But an Afaqi, Qasim 
Beg Safshikan, and a few of his friends escaped and carried the sad 
tale to Bidar. The Sultan, pusillanimous as he was, now ordered the 
promotion of the Newcomers, gave the title of Malikut Tujjar to 
Qasim Beg, deposed the Oldcomers from all posts of honour and 
responsibility and had many of them beheaded. 

The last* few years of the Sultan were taken up by the rebellion 
of his brother-in-law, Jalal Khan, who proclaimed himself Sultan at 
Nalgonda, while. Jalal’s son, Sikartdar, hurried to Maliur to seek help 
from Mahmud Khalji, Yvho was now ruler of'Malwa. Mahmud, who 
was one of the most ambitious monarchs of the century, allied him- 
self with Mubarak Khan of Khandesh and crossed the Mahur 
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frontier in 1456. The whole situation had been brought about by the 
false rumour that the Bahmani Sultan was dead; and when Mahmud 
discovered that this was not true, he retreated home. 

It is at this juncture that we hear for the first time of Mahmud 
Gawan, a Newcomer or Afaqi, who was destined to prove himself to 
be one of the most brilliant personages of Deccan history. Mahmud 
Gawan was put at the head of the force, which was to oppose the 
pretender at Nalgonda. Jalal and Sikandar knew that their cause 
was now hopeless and laid down their arms; and great credit is due 
to the Sultan, who gave them full amnesty at the intercession of 
Mahmud Gawan, and even restored the Nalgonda jagir to Jalal 
Khan. 

In spite of this full dress insurrection in the heart of Telingana, 
we find some of the Reddi chiefs, like Linga II, siding with the 
Sultan, although others became restive and the great rock fortress of 
Bhongir had to be reconquered. 9 10 Further east, Kapileshwar Gajapati 
of Orissa was holding Vijayawada and Kondapalli in 1455, and seems 
to have extended his sway as far south as Kanchi. There were a num- 
ber of skirmishes between the Gajapati and the Bahmani armies, in 
which the Bahmani forces seem to have been worsted.* 0 

The Sultan died on 4 March 1458, after suffering from a malig- 
nant wound in his shin. He had some fine humane qualities, as is 
evidenced by his treatment of his rebel brother, Muhammad, and 
his brother-in-law, the rebel Jalal Khan. He left no stone unturned to 
enforce the letter of the law at the beginning of his reign, although 
he seems to have become weak-minded and capricious later, as is 
evidenced by the massacres and counter-massacres following the 
Chakan affair. In spite of his comparatively loose life, he was energe- 
tic enough to take an active and strenuous part iri the Nalgonda and 
Mahur campaigns, and it was partly his indifference to his health in 
the campaigns which precipitated his death. 

HUM A YU X SHAH 

The late king had appointed his eldest son, Humayun, heir to the 
throne in his life-time. Humayun (4 March 1458 — 1 September 1461) 
was harsh of temper, and some amirs, mostly Newcomers, conspired 
to put his younger brother, Hasan Khan, on the' throne. But the 
intrepid Humayun marched right up to the throne-room at the 

9 VeIugotlzaricam r acall, Intr„ 39; Ferishta, 338. 

10 An inscription on the great temple of Puri, dated 12 April 1450, mentions die 
victory of the Gajapati over *Malika Parisa* (Malik Padshah), JASB, 1893, 90. It fa 
probably this which Dr. Vcnkataramanayya reads as ‘Malik Poplarjuna*, whom he 
considers a local chief; see Vriug., Intr., 35. 
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palace with just eighty of his followers and, unseating Ilasan, put 
himself on the throne (3 April 1458). 

Immediately on his accession, he appointed Mahmud Gawan the 
chief minister of the kingdom and presented him with robes of 
honour befitting the occasion. He was also appointed Malikut Tujjar, 
governor of Bijapur and tcakil-i suHonat. He was even considerate 
about his cousin, the erstwhile rebel, Sikandar; but Sikandar wanted 
to try his luck again, and egged on by his father, die jagirdar of 
Nalgonda, lie again rose in arms against the king. The king heard 
of the rebellion when Sikandar was actually on the march against 
the great fortress of Golkonda, and immediately proceeded west- 
wards. 'Even now the king was very forbearing and offered to forgive 
Sikandar’s faults; but Sikandar wanted nothing less than the partition 
of the kingdom and Humayun had to fight it out. The two armies 
were engaged the whole day in a deadly battle and Sikandar was 
within an ace of victory, when Mahmud Gawan and Khwaja-i Jahan 
Turk joined the Sultan; the expected victory of the rebels then 
turned into a defeat and Sikandar was slain. The humane character 
of the earlier part of Humavnn’s reign is proved by the fact that 
when Jalal begged the Sultan to spare his life, the king pardoned his 
treason and was content with simply imprisoning him. 

During this campaign Linga, ruler of the Velamas, had sided 
with the rebels; so the Sultan resolved to reduce his principality. 
Dewarkonda was besieged by Khwaja-i Jahan Turk and Mahmud 
Gawan; and Linga was forced to approach the ambitious Kapilesh- 
war of Orissa for help in return for the payment of a tribute. 
Kapileshwar sent Hamvira (or Hamir) to Dewarkonda, and on his 
approach Linga sallied out of the fortress and surrounded the Bahmani 
army. Hamvira wheeled round and captured Warangal on 22 February 
1460, while Linga marched to Rajachal, captured it and made it his 
capital.! 1 

Humayun hurried to the scene in person, but was not in time to 
avert a defeat. While away from the capital, he heard that Yusuf 
Turk had released Hasan Khan, Habibullah and many others, who 
had been implicated in the plot at the beginning of his reign. The 
Sultan left Mahmud Gawan in charge of the affairs of Telingana and 
left for the capital where he arrived in March 1460. Ilasan escaped 
to Bir, where lie proclaimed himself Sultan and appointed Habib- 
ullah his prime minister and Yusuf Turk his commander-in-chief. 

11 Kapileshwar was Victorious over Gulbarga’: S. K. Aiyangar, A little known 
Chapter of Vijayanagar History, 9; Wars of Vijmjanagar against Kalinga Dcsa, 
Kalinga Dm Charitra, 360-61; Banerji, History of Orissa, I. 292-93. Date of capture 
of Warangal, Rep. Hyderabad Arch, Dept., 1344, F. 29. 
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lie was, however, defeated by the royal army, and ultimately cap- 
tured by the vice-governor of Bijapur and brought in chains to 
Bidar, where he and his party arrived in June 1460, Humayun seems 
not only to have lost all patience but to have became insane owing 
to his hatred. He ordered Hasan to be thrown to hungry tigers and 
punished his adherents with great barbarity. The sad episode ended 
with the promotion of some Dakhini converts to high offices, one of 
whom was Malik Hasan Bahri, the progenitor of tnc Nizam Shahis 
of Ahmadnagar. 

Humayun died on l September 1461. lie is one of the enigmas of 
the history of the Deccan and is painted in the blackest colours by 
Ferishta. Burhan is more moderate in tone and states that people 
were so tired of Humayun that they rejoiced at his death. 12 But we 
must remember that during the three and a half years of his reign 
there was not a single campaign of aggression against his neighbours, 
which shows that he believed in the consolidation of his kingdom 
rather than in the extension of its boundaries. In spite of the high 
ideals which run through the address he delivered on his accession,! 3 
his reign was marred by continuous rebellions. He showed a remark- 
able sense of forbearance and mercy right up to the middle of 1460, 
and all the cruelties attributed to him occurred during the last 
fourteen months of his reign. Time and again we find him forgiving 
almost to a fault; and it was only when the. party of Newcomers 
tried to reinstal the fugitive Hasan Khan on the throne that he gave 
vent to his cruel propensities. All compromises had proved of no 
avail, and the Sultan had to enter into another life and death strug- 
gle with his brother. His policy of holding the balance even between 
the Oldcomers and the Newcomers had been shattered for the time- 
being owing to the machinations of the extremists and the New- 
comers. The exaggerated accounts given by Ferishta and others, who 
were Newcomers themselves, have caused him to be dubbed "the 
cruel’ { salim ) so much so that the destruction of his tomb at Bidar 
by lightning is believed to have been a Divine punishment for his 
cruel acts. 14 

While Ferishta condemns ever)' act of Humayun as cruel, the 
Sultans own minister, Mahmud Gawan, whose conduct and charac- 
ter were above board, praises him beyond measure, calls him the 
‘flower of the royal garden' and appends an ode of 38 lines to one of 
his letters.15 If we had nothing else in our possession, the dicta of a 

12 Burhan, 95, where he quotes a choronogram composed by Narirl. 

13 For thfi address, see Burhan, 89. 

14 The tomb was destroyed by lightning In 1882. 

15 Blrjazui Insha, f. 217, 
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statesman of Mahmud Gawan’s integrity and character would be 
enough to remove to a large extent the horrid mask which has been 
put over Ilumayun’s face. Thus both' from the recorded occurrences 
of his reign as well as from other sources, we have to come to the 
conclusion that Humayun was a ruler of the ordinary Bahmani type; 
he was, at the same time, a strict disciplinarian intent on maintaining 
a balance between all sections of the people while trying to keep the 
peace as far as possible. But internal turmoils prevented the execution 
of all the praiseworthy projects of his life and, thanks to the intense 
propaganda carried on against him, they have even blackened his 
reputation after his death. 

THE REGENCY 

Humayun was succeeded by his son, Ahmad Khan, as Nizanlud- 
din Ahmad III at the age of eight. 10 The late Sultan had nominated 
a council of regency (which continued from 4 September 1461 to 
30 July 1463) consisting of Khwaja-i Jahan Turk, Mahmud Gawan and 
the dowager queen, Makhduma-i Jahan Nargis Begam, who presided 
over the council and had a casting vote. Nargis Begam is one of the 
most astute figures of Deccan history, and it was she who really held 
sway over the affairs of the country during the short reign of 
Ahmad III. 

The Triumvirate began by granting a general amnesty to all 
political prisoners, and by appointing to sendee those who were 
eminent in the field of learning but were not already in the employ of 
the state. But this policy of compromise was of no avail; and murmurs 
of discontent were audible, due partly to the fact that while the Afaqis 
(Newcomers) did not want to pursue the policy of compromise 
initiated by Mahmud Gawan, the Dakliinis (Oldcomers) did not wish 
to see an Afaqi at the helm of affairs, while there was a boy on the 
throne. 

On the inter-state plane, the neighbours of the Bahmanis wanted 
to take advantage of a boy being on the throne; and Kapileshwar of 
Orissa was audacious enough to advance to within ten miles of 
Bidar and demand tribute from the youthful Sultan. The queen sent 
Shah Muhibbulah to lead die Bahmani army against the aggressor, 
who was defeated in a pitched battle and forced to pay an indemnity 
of five lakhs of silver tankas. 17 

16 His full name, Nizamuddin Ahmad, is mentioned in the Riazttl hvtha, XIX, 
f. 52b — Mahmud Gawan’s letter to Shaikh Daud of Malwa. This is fully corroborat- 
ed by numismatic evidence, Speight, Islamic Culture, 299. 

17 Banerji (I, 296) disbelieves in the defeat of the Orissan army hut gives no 
reasons. He deduces from the epithet ‘Conqueror of Gulbarga’, used in the Jagannath 
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The next to invade the Deccan was the inveterate enemy of the 
Bahmanis, Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa. Mahmud was egged on 
in his enterprise by certain traitors of the Deccan, like Nizamul 
Mulk, who had fled to his court. With Mahmud Khalji were allied 
Kapileshwar of Orissa, who had just been humiliated almost under 
the walls of Bidar itself, and the ruler of Khandesh. In 1462 the con* 
federate army crossed into the Deccan and came within thirty-two 
miles of the capital. The youthful Sultan took a personal interest in 
the mobilization of his troops and marched to meet the aggressor 
accompanied by Mahmud Gawan, Khwaja-i Jahan Turk and other 
nobles of eminence. Mahmud Gawan's policy of compromise was 
already bearing fruit and, in marked difference to what had happened 
at Chakan, the army of the Deccan was now composed of both 
the great factions of the kingdom, the Afaqis and the Dakhinis. 
The two armies met near the great fort of Qandhar and the day 
seemed to have ended in favour of the Bahmanis, when owing to 
unfortunate accident one of the elephants in the Bahmani army 
turned back and stampeded. The attendant of the boy-king, Sikandar 
Khan, greatly alarmed for his safety, removed him from his horse 
and hurried him back to Bidar. On seeing the royal mount without 
the boy -king, the whole army turned back. Mahmud Gawan, 
Khwaja-i Jahan and the rest came to Bidar, utterly shocked at what 
had happened, and were pursued by Mahmud Khalji, who was as 
surprised at the turn of event as any one else. 

Seeing that Bidar was in grave danger, the council of regency 
placed the capital in charge of Mallu Khan Dakhini and moved the 
court to Firuzabad near Gulbarga. In the meantime Mahmud Khalji 
took possession of the rich provinces of Bcrar,' Bir and Daulatabad, 
advanced to Bidar itself and laid siege to the citadel. At this critical 
juncture the queen and Mahmud Gawan gave a new orientation to 
the foreign policy of the Deccan by inviting Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujarat for help. Although Mahmud was himself young and had 
been on the throne only a few years, he responded to the call and 
moved rapidly to the south with a large army. 

The sudden appearance of the. new ally of the Deccan complete- 
ly upset the plans of the Khalji king. Mahmud Gawan marched to 
relieve Bidar, which had been gallantly held by Mallu Khan, while 
the queen ordered Khwaja-i Jahan to join hands with these forces. 
Hemmed in on three sides, Mahmud Khalji had no alternative but 

inscription, that the Cajapatl actually conquered Gulbarga, while as a matter of fact 
the Bahmani kingdom was indifferently called the kingdom of Bidar and the kingdom 
of Gulbarga right up to the end. 
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to turn back; and he hurried home by way of friendly Khandesh, 
hotly pursued by Khwaja-i Jahan. 

In spite of this ignominious defeat, Mahmud Khalji reappeared 
the next year, 1463, with a huge army and marched right up to 
Fathabad. But when he came to know that his namesake of Gujarat 
was on the move to help the Deccan, he retraced his steps home. 

Ahmad died suddenly on the night of his marriage on 30 July 
1463, and was succeeded by his younger brother, Muhammad Khan, 
as Shamsuddin Muhammad III. 

THE AGE OF MAHMUD GAWAN AND 
MUHAMMAD SHAH ‘LASHKARl’ 

It was not long after the accession of the new Sultan that 
Khwaja-i Jahan Turk was murdered in open court. He had made 
himself unpopular with the old nobility by replacing it with a new 
nobility, with the queen by imprisoning Sikandar Khan, who had 
risked bringing Ahmad III away from the battle-field of Qandhar, 
and with the populace by his high-handed demeanour, with the 
result that no one shed any tears when he was removed at the 
instance of the dowager queen herself. There had been a remarkable 
unit}'’ of action on the part of the three members of the council 
since Humajun’s death, and had it not been for the rift brought 
about by Khwaja-i Jahan Turk, the experiment of the council might 
have continued.* 

The murder of Khwaja-i Jahan Turk almost coincided with the 
marriage of Sultan Shamsuddin Muhammad in 1464 and was fol- 
lowed by the retirement of the dowager queen from active politics. 
The scene was now laid for the formal investiture of Mahmud 
Gawan as the prime minister of the state, and the title of Khwaja-i 
Jahan was transferred to him, the title by which he is best known to 
the posterity. The premiership of Khwaja-i Jahan Mahmud Gawan 
saw the Bahmani state attain a height unequalled in the whole of its 
history. Apart from the purely cultural aspects of his term of office, 
the frontiers were made secure by the final annexation of the Konkan 
territory as' far as Go a and the annexation of the Godavari-Knshna 
Doab, so that the dream of the founder of the state partly came true 
and the realm extended from sea to sea for the first time. 

The opening years of the new Sultan’s reign saw a recrudescence 
of fighting on the Mahva front'. The fray' began with the claim of 
Mahmud Khalji to Mahur and Ellichpur; and, forestalling his actions, 
Muhammad Shah sent Malik Yusuf Turk, sumamed Nizamul Mulk, 
against him to settle matters once for all, and ordered .Mahmud 
Gawan to wheel round to the Khandesh border, while the aid of 
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Gujarat was also solicited. Nizamul Mulk was successful in reducing 
Kherla, the chief of which place had begged the Malwa Sultan for 
help but was treacherously murdered. Mahmud Khalji, thereupon, 
hurried towards Kherla, but when he heard of the presence of 
Khwaja-i Jahan at Fathabad, he retraced his steps to his capital. We 
have accounts of the lengthy pourparlers between Malwa and the 
Deccan, which give us an insight into the diplomatic procedure of 
the middle ages, is After an exchange of envoys bearing autograph 
letters from the sovereigns of Malwa and the Deccan, a treaty of 
peace and friendship was signed by the plenipotentiaries and sealed 
by the learned and the pious men of the court at Shadiabad-Mandu 
under which Kherla was given to Malwa and Derar was retained by 
the Bahmanis. This settlement led to feelings of mutual respect and 
was maintained till the end of the Bahmani state. 

On the eastern frontier the last years of Kapileshwar of Orissa 
were marred by his defeat at the hands of a unique coalition be* 
tween the Bahmani and the Vijayanagara states. 19 Kapileshwar’s 
death was followed by a squabble for the throne of Jajnagar and the 
usurpation of the gaddi by a Brahman, Mangal Rai, resulting in the 
appeal to Sultan Muhammad Shah on the part of the rightful 
claimant, Hamvira, who was probably the same person who had 
allied himself with the enemies of the Bahmani kingdom only a few 
years before. On Mahmud Gawan’s special recommendation, the 
Sultan ordered Malik Hasan Bahri to lead the Bahmani forces, and 
he succeeded in compelling the usurper to quit Orissa and in setting 
up Hamvira on the Orissa throne with the title of Purushottama. 20 
Not content with this, Malik Hasan went further and conquered 

18 We End a vivid description of these negotiations in Mahmud Cawan's letters 
e.g, Riyaz, LXXV, XIX. LXXVII. LXXXV, etc. 

19 Banerji, History of Orissa, I, 307, read with Aiyancar, Sources of Vijayanagpf 
History, 90-102. 

20 Burhan, 117; “The dead Oriya’ could only have Been Kapileshwar, as his 
immediate successor, Purushottama, reigned up to 1497; See Banerji, I, 305. For 
reasons best Jcrunvn to Banerji, he does not behove that Mohammad Shah, then a 
young man of eighteen, could have taken enough interest in the affairs of far off 
Orissa. He further says that Mangal Rais usurpation is a myth, although on page 321 
reference is made to a stone slab where Purushottama is styled as Hamvira. The war 
of succession in Orissa is also proved by an Orissan tradition mentioned by Banerji 
that Purushottama was not the eldest but the second son of Kapileshwar. Thus Burhon 
seems to be correct in point of date, and I have followed it in my sequence of 
events. As regards the date of Purushottama’s accession also, Burhan’s date 875 A «■ 
(1470-71) seems correct In comparison with I486, which would put Muhammad's 
march to Ranchi in Purushottama’s time, which Is most unlikely. There is further an 
inscription at Puri, dated 4 April 1479, the year of Puiusbottama's accession; JRASB, 
1893, 91-92. 
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Rajamundry and Kondavidu. On his return he was greatly honoured 
by the king and given the title of Nizamul Mulk. 

It was now the turn of the western frontier to be brought under 
control; and this was even more urgent as the local chiefs, such as 
those of Klielna and Sangameshwar, were in the habit of intercepting 
Muslim trading vessels plying in the Arabian Sea and robbing the pil- 
grims on the way to Mecca and the holy places of Islam. More recently 
these chiefs had gathered together three hundred sailing vessels and 
were waylaying travellers by sea. The country was so difficult to cross 
that a series of campaigns had to be undertaken before it could be 
pacified. 

The first campaign, that against Hubli, was undertaken by the 
Sultan himself, most probably in order to protect the southern flank 
of the Bahmani army during die next phase. The second campaign was 
undertaken in 1469 by Mahmud Gawan, and it had far-reaching 
results. He proceeded to Kolhapur and made it his headquarters. He 
summoned forces from all round the vicinity, Dabul, Karliad, Junair, 
Chakan, Chaul, Wai and Man, but as the cavalry was of no avail in 
the thick jungles which lay on the way, he sent it back. The enemy, 
on seeing this huge concourse, resorted to guerilla warfare, which went 
on till the rains set in and the Khwaja had to retire to his thatched 
camp at Kolhapur. 

Towards the end of the rainy season, Mahmud Gawan marched 
to the great fort of Raingarh, which surrendered on 9 July 1470, and 
thence to Machal, which had to be captured by sheer force of arms, 
and from there to Khelna which was subdued on 14 January 1471. 

The Khwaja was now face to face with Jakhurai of Sangameshwar, 
whose hilly country was studded with forts. 21 Before proceeding 
further Mahmud Gawan wrote to the capital for further reinforce- 
ments; but the party opposed to him there had taken advantage of 
his prolonged absence and had begun to poison the Sultan’s mind 
against him, with the result that no reinforcements were sent to him 
and he was greatly handicapped. 22 Still he did not turn his back. 
Before the rains set in he had captured Buhvara, Miriad and Nagar; 
and when the weather had cleared, he marched on to the great foil 
of Sangameshwar itself, which opened its gates on 13 December 1471 
while the Rai submitted on the following day. 23 But this was not the 
end, for Khwaja Gawan boldly went forward to Goa ‘with the tigers 
of Arabia and the lions of Persia’, sending 120 boats by way of the 

21 We find great details of these campaigns with specifications of dates in the 
Khwaja's letters; Riyaz, XLV, XXVIII, LXXVI, XXXVIII, XIII, XLVII, etc. 

22 Ibid., XLIV, XLVII. 

23 Ibid., XXIX. 
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sea; and that great fort was captured without loss of blood and annexed 
to the kingdom of the Deccan on 1 February 1472.24 Having accom- 
plished his purpose the Klnvaja left Goa on 10 April 1472, and reached 
the capital on 19 May of the same year with huge spoils of war. He 
was icccivcd by the Sultan in right royal manner, while the dowager 
queen addressed him as her own brother and actually appeared 
unveiled before him. 

In the north-west Yusuf Add led the Bahmani armies against the 
chiefs of Virakhera and Antur, who were intriguing against the centre. 
He succeeded in suppressing the spirit of revolt and was given Vira- 
hhera as a jagir by the Sultan. When he returned to Bidar, he was 
received by the Sultan with great eclat. But the west still continued 
to be restive, and the moment Mahmud Gawan’s back was turned in 
1472, Parkcta, the chief of Belgam, rose at the instigation of the ruler 
of Vijayanagara and besieged Goa. The Klnvaja, thereupon, begged the 
king to allow him to go, but the machinations of his enemies against 
his power and prestige had already gone too far; the Sultan decided 
to lead his troops in person and left nis capital on 15 March 1473. On 
reaching Belgam he found that Parkcta was well entrenched, behind 
the walls of the great redoubt guarding the town, and history was 
made when Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Imadul Mulk breached the 
walls of the fort by firing mines dug under them. The Sultan himself 
led the assault, the fort was reduced, and Parketa was pardoned and 
made an amir of the kingdom. It was on this occasion that the Sultan 
adopted the title of Lashkari or ‘Warrior’ at the petition of Mahmud 
Gawan. Almost immediately after these great events a gloom was cast 
on the court circles by the death of Makhduma-i Jahan, the dowager 
queen and the benefactress of the Khwaja. 

As has been noticed above, the boundaries of the Bahmani kingdom 
now touched the Bay of Bengal in the east and the Arabian Sea in the 
west, and it was time to reform the administration which had remained 
static since the [lays of Muhammad I. Mahmud Gawan was fully alive 
to the needs of the moment and foresaw a great danger in the enlarged 
outlying provinces. So in order to curb the power of the provincial 
governors, he redivided the kingdom into eight instead of four gover- 
norships, and brought certain tracts in 'each province directly under 
the rule of the Sultan as a royal domain. He also made the qiladars 
of the forts of all provinces, except one, directlv responsible to the 
centre, and made the jagirdars accountable to the Sultan regarding 

24 Hie date is the result of ni> calculations on the basis of the letters contained 
in the Blyaz, especially XXXIIL Sew cl! and Ai> angar, Historical Inscription* of South 
India, say that the port was conquered as early as 1470, but this stands disproved 
by the actual date before us. 
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the revenue of their jagirs, which were earmarked for the payment of 
local levies. Moreover, he had the whole land measured and a record 
of rights set up, thus anticipating Raja Todar Mai’s reforms by a 
century. Further, acting according to the policy of conciliation, which 
had been the Khwaja’s 'watchword all along, he appointed an equal 
number of Dakhinis and Afaqis to the new governorships, retaining 
tile charge of Bijapur for himself. 

About 1475 news arrived from Telingana that the officials of 
Kondavidu had been helping the subjects, who had risen in revolt, and 
had invited Purushottama of Orissa to help them. The levy of the 
rebels joined hands with the Orissa army and crossed the border, forc- 
ing Nizamul Mulk to retreat to Wazirabad; blit owing to the approach 
of the Sultan, the Orissa army had to retreat to Kondavidu. The Sultan 
left Mahmud Gawan and the Crown Prince, Mahmud, at Rajamundry 
and defeated Purushottama on the banks of the Godavari. In 1478 the 
Sultan led an expedition into the very heart of Orissa and forced the 
Rai to lay down his arms and make costly presents, which included a 
large number of elephants. At the close of the campaign, the Sultan 
adopted the title of Gliazi or ‘Hero’. Another milestone in the pro- 
gressive greatness of Bahmani state was reached when the ruler of 
Khandesh, Adil Khan II, paid a complimentary visit to Muhammad- 
abad-Bidar. As we find that about this time the Bahmani coins were 
current in Khandesh and tire Bahmani Sultan was mentioned in the 
Friday prayers there, we may take it that Khandesh had become, in a 
way, a protectorate of the Bahmanis. 25 

But Kondavidu was again restive, and in 1480 the army mutinied, 
joining hands with the population, which allied itself with Saluva 
Narasimha, the virtual ruler of Vijayanagara. The Sultan, therefore, 
again proceeded east-wards in November 1480, and forced the garrison 
of Kondavidu to lay down their arms. Kondavidu was now given over 
as a jagir to Nizamul Mulk. 

Next came the turn of Saluva Narasimha; the Sultan proceeded 
due south as far as Nellore, pursuing Narasimha, who took to flight 
at the royal approach. 26 At last he had to lay down his arms uncondi- 
tionally and sent the Sultan costly presents in the form of money, 
jewellery and elephants. From Nellore Muhammad marched as far 
south as Kanchi, where he arrived on 12 March 1481. The stronghold 
of Kanchi was reduced, and this was tire southernmost point ever 
reached by the Bahmani arms. 

25 Burhan, 134. 

26 Ibid., 136. Both Sewell and Dr. Aiyangar seem to have wrongly identified 
‘Nolwarah’ with Malur in the Mysore state. See Venfcataramanayya, Muhammad Shah 
Lashhari's Expedition against Kanchi, K. Aiyangar Volume, 1940, 307. 
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We have reached the zenith of the Bahmani power, and strange 
as it may seem, its nadir was soon to arrive. Before proceeding south, 
the Sultan had appointed Nizamul Mulk governor of the newly- 
created province of Rajamundry; but Nizamul Mulk did not relish tire 
appointment as he wished to govern the whole of Tclingana. Much 
to the dislike of Mahmud Gawan, he was, allowed to appoint his son, 
Malik Ahmad, who had married an inmate of the royal liaram, to act 
for him while he accompanied the Sultan to Kanchi. The old amirs, 
who hated the bisection of the governorships and a decrease in the 
governors power and authority, now saw the chance of doing away 
with the reformer, Mahmud Gawan. 

It was during the western campaign, when the Kliwaja was away 
from the capital, that the court party, as we have seen, got a good 
opportunity of poisoning the Sultans mind against the Kliwaja. While 
Muhammad Shah was in the south and the camp was pitched at 
KondapalH, the conspirators got the Jiabashi (Abyssinian) secretary 
of the Kliwaja, who was out of his senses owing to drink, to affix his 
master’s seal on a paper, which lie believed to be a petition for reprieve 
but which was really blank. The plotters then forged on the paper a 
treasonable letter on behalf of the Kliwaja to the ruler of Orissa. This 
was meant to inflame the mind of the Sultan, and when the Sultan 
arrived at KondapalH camp back from the south, this forged document 
was put up before bin* He summoned the old wazir, who had now 
reached the age of seventy-three, to his presence and asked him what 
punishment be proposed for a traitor. The old statesman replied that 
death could be the only punishment. On being shown the forged 
document, he answered in all humility that the seal was surely l»s 
but that he knew nothing about the script. The Sultan then left the 
room after ordering his slave, Jauhar, to behead the Khwaja. The 
Kliwaja knelt down, praising the Almighty for granting him the great 
blessing of martyrdom. The stroke of Jauhar's sword ended on 5 April 
1481 the life one of the greatest administrators and generals the 
Deccan has ever seen. - 

It was only a few hours after this that Muhammad Shah found 
out the terrible mistake which he had committed, and was horrified 
to discover that the man whom he had condemned to death was, till 
his last breath, staunchly loyal to the country of his adoption, and that 
he had served his sovereigns with selfless devotion all his life. But 
the Khwaja could not be brought back to life; and it is remarkable 
that once his controlling hand was removed, there was no one left 
to stop the precipitate decline of the kingdom. Muhammad Shah died 
exactly one lunar year after the murder of the Kliwaja, and during 
this brief period there were definite forebodings of the coming storm. 
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Nizamul Mulk, who had, in a way, been the leader of die opposition 
during the last days of the Khwaja, became the new prime minister; 
but there was no love lost between him and men like Yusuf Adil, who 
had got himself appointed governor of Bijapur, Imadul Mulk, governor 
of Berar, and other nobles who were setting out to carve principalities 
for themselves. The Sultan died on 27 March 1482, full of remorse and 
anguish at the early age of twenty-nine lunar years. 

DEATH AGONIES OF THE STATE 

As has been mentioned above, the murder of Mahmud Gawan was 
a landmark in the history of the Bahmanis, for with it began the pre- 
cipitate downward trend of the kingdom and the disintegration of the 
splendid edifice built by the earlier Bahmanis of Gulburga and by a 
series of capable rulers and administrators of Bidar. The great minister 
was succeeded by Nizamul Mulk, and although his party had a 
monopoly of power, still the danger to his life and honour, loomed 
large. The policy which Firuz and Ahmad I had adopted — that of 
encouraging the influx of overseas men into the Deccan — now led to 
a major problem. In order to counteract its evil effects, Humayun had 
initiated a policy of compromise and equilibrium, but he failed in 
the attempt. Mahmud Gawan, loyal as he was to the state, tried to 
continue this policy, but he too failed to bring about a workable 
understanding and had to pay for his failure with his life. With his 
death all hopes of maintaining a political equilibrium were shattered. 
Another Mahmud Gawan might have slammed the door to egotism, 
intrigue and disorder, but as no such statesman was forthcoming, the 
kingdom fell at the first rush of the wind like a house of cards. 

The new Sultan, Shihabuddin Mahmud, was only twelve years old 
when he succeeded his father, and Nizamul Mulk became regent or 
malik naib. The coronation ceremony .was marred by the absence of 
some of the most prominent officers of the state, such as Yusuf Adil 
and Fathullali Imadul Mulk, and it was decided that die whole cere- 
monial should be re-enacted when they arrived at the capital. Yusuf 
Adil and odiers hurried posthaste to Bidar and it was feared that this 
might be the beginning of a civil strife, but the two leaders, malik naib 
and Yusuf Adil, were too tactful to allow the situation to worsen; they 
were seen leaving the court hand in hand after the boy-sovereign had 
conferred robes of state upon them. This was, however, only a lull 
before the storm. One evening die Sultan summoned Yusuf Adil to 
his presence and reprimanded him at die restiveness of his Turkish 
entourage; at die same time he gave an order for the massacre of the 
Turks in the city. The city-gates were locked, the massacre began, and 
the butchery was stopped only after about 4,000 men were lying dead 
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and many more had been wounded. Yusuf Adil now realized that Bidar 
was not the place for him and returned to Bijapur, leaving Nizamul 
Mulk in full control of central affairs. 

The government was now reconstituted into a council of regency 
with the tnalik tiaib and Fathuliah Imadul Mulk as members and the 
dowager queen as president. The first act of the new council was to 
appoint Qasim Barid, the Turk, kotwal of Bidar, and Imadul Mulk’s 
son, Alauddin, as his father’s deputy in the governorship of Berar. 
This arrangement worked well for four years till 1486, when the 
malcontents whispered into the Sultan’s ears that he had been neglect- 
ed all along, and persuaded him to do away with the malik naib and 
his associates. But the plot failed, and the Sultan had to make his 
apologies. Imadul Mulk, however, held his life dear and quietly left 
for his own province of Berar, never to return. Although outwardly 
reconciled, the Sultan kept harbouring his rancour against Nizamul 
Mulk, and when the latter was away on a campaign in Telingana, the 
Sultan ordered that he should be beheaded. The wheel had turned a 
full cycle; the man, who had caused the murder of Mahmud Gawan 
during a Telingana campaign, was killed in a similar campaign by a 
similar royal order. 

The king was mightily pleased and regarded the murder as an 
act of deliverance from the tyranny of the Dakhinis. He now began 
to indulge in wine, women and dance, and definitely turned towards 
the party of the Afaqis, who were, of course, inimical to the late malik 
naib. In 1487 the Dakhini party, allied as usual with the habashi 
(Abyssinian) group, conspired to put an end to Sultan’s life, and on 
8 November 1487, they actually attacked the palace-fortress and rushed 
into the royal apartments, where the Sultan was busy with his 
carousals. He had to fly to Shah Burj, where he was surrounded and 
protected by the meanest of the population of Bidar. In the meantime 
the news spread like wild fire, and the leaders of the Afaqis succeeded 
in scaling the battlements leading to Shah Burj and extricating the 
king from the danger of being hacked to pieces. The Sultan now 
ordered a general massacre of the Dakhini officers and soldiers, which 
went on for three days. 

This massacre proved to be a landmark in the decline of the for- 
tune and power of the monarchy. The first to take advantage of the 
decreased prestige of the Sultan was Qasim Barid, who unfurled the 
flag of rebellion In his jagir at Ossa and Qandhar. He defeated the 
royal forces sent against him and forced Mahmud to appoint him prime 
minister and virtual dictator of the kingdom. But there were others 
far abler than Qasim Barid, and the Test of Mahmud’s leign was a 
struggle for supremacy between them. One of the most powerful and 
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circumspect of them was Malik Ahmad, who had adopted the title 
of Nizamul Mulk on his father s death. The forts in his jagir, with its 
centre at Junair, had all fallen into the hands of the Marathas, and 
he took pains to reconquer them and pacified the whole country as 
far as the Godavari. 27 At the end of the campaign, Nizamul Mulk 
marched to Bidar and offered his homage to the Sultan, who re- 
assigned the forts acquired by Nizamul Mulk to him as his jagir. 

Qasim Barid did not like all this; he persuaded the puppet Sultan, 
first, to order Yusuf Adil to march against Nizamul Mulk, and then 
to send a large army against him. Nizamul Mulk, however, succeeded 
against all odds; he marched straight to Bidar, carried off his family 
in spite of the opposition of his enemies, and returned safely to Junair 
in 1486. Fighting with the court troops went on till 1490, when 
Nizamul Mulk finally defeated them at a grove near Jeur Ghat on 
23 May. 28 He celebrated his victory by surrounding the grove with 
a wall and building a palace there, which was to be the centre of his 
newly created capital of Ahmadnagar. 

The Sultan was a puppet in the hands of Qasim Barid, who got 
himself twice reappointed as prime minister in 1492. He was so jealous 
of tile power of others that he actually invited the inveterate enemy 
of the Bahmanis, the Raya of Vijavanagara, to occupy Raichur and 
Mudkal in order to curb Yusuf Adds power 29 Yusuf Add thereupon 
marched to Bidar and defeated Qasim, who had the Sultan with him, 
at a distance of five karohs from the capital. He then withdrew to 
Bijapur and wrested back the Raichur Doab from the Vijavanagara 
army after a pitched battle on 29 April 1493. Raichur and Mudkal 
were captured in the name of the Sultan, and we find Yusuf Add 
sending costly presents to the Sultan in celebration of the victory. 30 

While this was going on, a stormy petrel was trying to carve out 
a principality on the western coast. This was Bahadur Gilani, kotwal 
of Goa, who had taken possession of the whole of coast line from Go a 
in the south right up to Chaul in the north and had even sent 200 
sading ships to the Gujarati port of Maliim (now a suburb of Bombay) 
and burnt it. On this the monarch of Gujarat, the great Mahmud 
Begarha, sent an embassy to Bidar to complain against die depredation 
of Bahadur (who had meanwhile destroyed twenty-four Gujarati ships 
full of merchandise) and appealed to his namesake of the Deccan in 

27 Muntafrhabul Lubab, HI, 124; Btirhan, 186. 

28 ‘Battle of the grove’, Ferishta, II, 95. Ferishta, II, 98, says that it was in 1495 
that Ahmadnagar was founded; 1490 is the date given in Ma’asirul Umara, III, 903. 

29 Ferishta, IT, 98. 

SO Aiyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, 9, 88, 106; Banerji, op. cit.; Hyderabad 
Arch. Report, 1934-35, 37. . 
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Uie name of the ancient friendship between the two kingdoms. 
Mahmud complied with the request and left Bidar for the west, 
ordering Yusuf Add, Imadul Mulk, Nizamul Mulk and Qutbul Mulk 
Dakhini, governor of Telingana, to conic to his help. On arriving at 
Bijapur he was received right royally by Yusuf Add. In the battle 
with Bahadur, Qutbul Mulk was killed, and the Sultan granted his 
title to Sultan-Quli Khwas Khan Iiamadani, the progenitor of the 
Qutb Sliahis of Golkonda. 

In spite of this concentrated effort, the campaign against Bahadur 
was long drawn and illustrates the weak state of the Bahmani kingdom. 
The embassy from Gujarat arrived at Bidar in 1493, but it was not 
till 5 November 1494, that Bahadur Gilani was overpowered in a fierce 
battle between Mubarakabad-Miraj and Panhala and killed by an 
arrow. There were great rejoicings at the capital, when the Sultan 
returned there after a prolonged absence of nearly two years. Once at 
home, he sent costly presents to the Sultan of Gujarat and ordered that 
the loss of ships should be made up by the formal handing over of 
twenty ships to the admiral of Gujarat. 

We are fast coming to the end of the effective control of governors 
by the central power of Bidar, and this period is marked by attempts 
of upstarts at autonomy. Malik Ashraf occupied Daulatabad and had 
the Khulba read in the name of the Sultan of Gujarat, while Dastur 
Dinar Habashi expelled the roval officials from his jagir round about 
Gulburga. The former died before offering battle, while the latter was 
defeated at Mahcndri in 1496 by the combined officers of Yusuf Adil 
and the Sultan. As has been noted above, Yusuf Adil had been of great 
help to the Sultan in his hours of adversity, and now in 1497 the 
Sultan had his infant son, Prince Ahmad, betrothed to Yusuf Adds 
daughter, Bibi Sittl, aged three, at Gulburga. Tin’s was not to Qasim 
Band’s liking. While the betrothal ceremonies were taking place in 
the fort, Qasim Barid and Dastur Dinar (who had been pardoned by 
the king) were fighting with Yusuf Adil and Qutbul Mulk Iiamadani. 
Yusuf Adil was victorious and his status became so high that the 
Sultan did not dare to sit In his presence. But once his back was 
turned, Qasim Barid again came Into favour and was once more 
confirmed in the post of prime minister. 

From these sickening details of intrigues and civil strife we may 
turn for a while to foreign relations. In 1485 Saluva Narasimha 
dethroned ills master, Virupaksha of Vijayanagara, and became the 
founder of a new dynasty. He realized the depth to which the 
Bahmani state had sunk and ordered his general, Ishwara Nayak, to 
march against the Bahmani camp at Kundukur. Ishwara Nayak routed 
the Bahmani forces and then marched northwards right up to the 
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Gajapati dominions without any opposition on the part of the 
Bahmani army. Purushottama of Orissa, on his part, had driven off 
the Bahmani forces from the Godavari-Krishna Doab in 1488 and 
taken possession of the coastline as far as Vijavawada. This state of 
affairs, however, changed with the appointment of Qutbul Mulk as 
governor of Telingana in 1498, for the new governor regained effec- 
tive control over YVarangal, Rajakonda, Dewarkonda and Kovilkonda 
(which seem to have been lost); and in 1504 he ousted Sitapati of 
Khammamet, known as Shitab Khan, from Warangal and by treaty 
with Purushottama regained control over Elluru and Vijayawada. 3 ! 

Vijayanagara was worsted towards the middle of 1503 when the 
Sultan, with the help of his great jagirdars, reconquered the Raichur 
Doab and forced Vijayanagara to pay off arrears of tribute. The posi- 
tion, however, changed in 1509 with the accession of one of the 
greatest of the- Vijayanagara rulers, Krishna Deva Raya. Krishna Deva 
began to strike in all directions, and in a brilliant campaign he dis- 
possessed Yusuf Adil of Raichur and Mudkal, and captured Udavagir 
in 1514 and Kondavidu in 1515 from Purushottama of Orissa. He 
even annexed the inland Bahmani towns of Kondapalli, Nalgonda and 
Khammamet. 32 

When we again turn to home affairs we notice a further inconsist- 
ency in the relations between the great jagirdars and the centre. There 
were frequent skirmishes between Qasim Barid, Yusuf Adil and others; 
and whenever there was an armed fight, it invariably ended in the 
victors paying homage to the person of the Sultan and the reinstalment 
of Qasim as prime minister. Qasim died in 1505 and was succeeded 
by his son, Ali Barid, as prime minister. Qasim was an accomplished 
calligraphist and a musician of note, while in the political sphere he 
succeeded in putting an end to the power and authority of the 
Bahmani Sultan. He realized that however powerful the outlying 
jagirdars might be, it was the person nearest the Sultan who would 
lead the way, and he stuck to Bidar tenaciously right up to the end. 
Three years later died another great actor in the drama of the fall of 
the Bahmani state, Ahmad Nizamul Mulk, who was succeeded by his 
son, Burhan, and two years after this Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Iniadul 
Mulk passed away. The effete Sultan betowed the title of Adil Khan 
on Yusufs son, Ismail, and of ‘Imadul Mulk on Ahmads son, 
Alauddin Darya Khan. 

31 Sreenivasachari, History of Warangal, in Hyd. Arch. Repart, 1934-3o. The 
learned author’s theory that Shitab Khan and Sarang Khan were identical persons seems 
to be without foundation. See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 1SS. 

32 Banerji, op. cit.; Hyderabad Arch. Report, 1934-35, 37; Aiyangar, Source t of 

Vijayanagar History, 140. 
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However independent these ruler? might have been in their own 
territories, there is no doubt that they respected the person of the 
Sultan right up to the end. We have a remarkable testimony of an 
occurrence in 1517, just a year before Mahmud’s death, when the 
levies from Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Parenda, Golkonda and Berar, with 
their governors at their head, paid homage to the Sultan. 33 

It is related by some of our authorities that Ahmad Nizamul Mulk 
declared his independence and look the title of Ahmad Nizam Shah 
as early as 1490, actually removing the Sultan’s name from the Khutba, 
and sent messages to Yusuf Adil and Fathullah Imadul Mulk advising 
them to do the same. But we are also told that this was regarded as a 
mark of disrespect to the Bahmani Sultan, and his name was soon 
reinstated. 34 In the same way it was only for a while that Yusuf Adil 
succeeded in introducing his name in the Khutba at Bijapur; Sultan 
Mahmud’s name was removed and inserted according to circumstances. 
A further proof of the fact that none of these governors declared their 
formal independence is that not a single coin with the name of any 
one of them inscribed on it has been discovered, and coinage was 
then regarded as one of the primaiy emblems of sovereignty. 

All the data in our possession lead us to conclude that in 1490 
the defiance to the state of affairs at the capital became more pro- 
nounced; but the spirit of loyalty to the throne persisted and neither 
Yusuf Adil nor his contemporaries at Junair and Ellichpur really 
unfurled the banner of independence. 

Sultan Shihabuddin Mahmud died on 27- December 1518, and with 
him disappeared whatever was left of the glory of the Bahmani 
dynasty. He frequently bemoaned that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of others; he complained that nothing really belonged to him and 
that he was led by any one who was powerful enough at Bidar. AH 
this proves the utter helplessness of the central government. Still the 
awe and respect with which the ancient dynasty was held made it 
the sole connecting link between the far-flung autonomous chiefs; but 
by and by its utility waned till it died natural death not long after. 
THE LAST PIIASE 

Ali Barid had made himself so powerful at the capital that he 
could have usurped the throne, but he was wise enough to perceive 
that such power as he had at Bidar was no match against the great 
governors at Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and elsewhere. He, therefore, put 
the late king's son, Ahmad,' on the throne. Ahmad Shah was, however, 
a prisoner in the palace-fortress’ of Bidar, and his jailor took care to 

33 Bttrhan, 164. 

34 Ferishta, I, 373; II, 95, 97. 
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see tl: at his character was thoroughly tarnished. Soon the peshkash 
from the great jagirdars ceased to come, and the new Sultan was 
forced to break up the old Balimani crown to provide himself with 
the means of ease and comfort. The unhappy potentate died on 
15 December 1520. 

The throne was vacant for a fortnight and it was not till 28 
December 1520 that Ahmad’s son, Alauddin, was put on the throne. 
The new Sultan was different from his father and grandfather, and 
not only wished to lead a sedate life but wanted to reign as well as 
rule. He was, however, foolish enough to conspire to do away with 
Amir Barid. The conspiracy leaked out and he was dethroned on 
4 March 1523. 

Amir Barid now put Sultan Mahmud’s son, Waliullah, on the 
throne; but Waliullah also tried to free himself from the shackles that 
were suffocating him, with the result that he was imprisoned in the 
zenana part of his palace. Possibly in order to ally himself with the 
royal house, Amir Barid now married the pretty twenty-three year 
old Bibi Sitti, Ahmad’s widow, and then fell in love with the queen 
herself, who could now appear before him as a kinswoman. About the 
commencement of 1526 the Sultan was poisoned after reigning’ for 
less than three years. 

In spite of all this, the Bahmani tradition continued elsewhere in 
the Deccan; and although there could have been absolutely no practi- 
cal influence of the crown left at Bijapur, we find Ibrahim Adil still 
calling himself a mere wazir of the ‘Badshah Waliullah’. The same 
title appears in an inscriptions affixed to a mosque at Sagar. 35 

Waliullah was succeeded by hi s brother, KalimuIIah, who was 
closely guarded by Amir Barid. About this time Babur became the 
arbiter of Hindustan after his victory of Panipat; and the last Sultan 
of the house of Bahmani wrote to the victorious monarch offering him 
Berar and Daulatabad (provinces which he no longer controlled) if he 
would help him in throwing off the Baridi yoke. The news leaked out, 
and the poor man had to fly to Bijapur in i528 and thence to Ahmad- 
nagar, where he was well received by Burhan Nizamul Mulk. It is 
said that he spent his remaining days there and was either poisoned 
or died a natural death while a guest of Burhan, and that his coffin 
was brought to Bidar for .burial. 

It would be interesting to find but the exact date of his death and 
incidentally to discover the date of the end of the dynasty. Although 
he is said to have left Bidar for good in 1528, we possess coins struck 

33 Epigr. Indo-Mosl. , 1931 - 32 , 19 , 20 . 
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in his name as late as 1536 and 1537.38 We have again two remarkable 
inscriptions at Ahmadnagar in which the ruler of Bijapur is mentioned 
as ‘Ismail Adil Khan’, the reference being in the first instance to an 
event of 1539. We actually possess an inscription of 1537, where the 
ruler of Bijapur is named ‘Majlis-i Rafi Adil Khan’ and this date corres- 
ponds with the name. 37 This title is significantly followed by two 
inscriptions of 1539 at Bijapur, where Ibrahim is definitely and for 
the first time mentioned as ‘Ibrahim Adil Shah’. The conclusion is, 
therefore, justified that the last scion of the Bahmani dynasty died 
sometime in 1538, on a date between the striking of his last coin and 
the proclamation of Ibrahim as the independent monarch of Bijapur. 
It is quite possible that Kalimullah moved to Bijapur from Ahmadnagar 
and ended his life there. 

Kalimullah’s son, Ilhamatullah, knew that Bidar was not the place 
for him and he proceeded to Mecca in disguise, never to return. 


30 See 'Speight, op. dt-, 275 n. and 300. The dates, 942 a.u. and 943 aji. arc dear 
from reproductions. No. 19 and 30 on Plate XIX, and Speight is wrong In reading 
them as 952 a.h. 

37 Mem of the Arch. Surcey of India, No. 49, 47, inscription No. 437; for the 
other inscription see the same, inscription No, 3251, also see inscriptions Nos, 439 and 

410. 
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BIRTH OF THE SULTANAT 


Madura was conquered by Delhi in 1323. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
appointed one Sharif Jalaluddin Ahsan, 1 who had been a general of 
his army, as governor of the province of Ma'abar with Madura as its 
capital. Isami, the author of the Futuh-iis Salatin , 2 says that Jalal- 
uddin was the kotwal of Madura. But Ibn-i Battuta, who had married 
Jalaluddin Ahsan’s daughter at Delhi, writes that he had been the 
governor of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq. It is safer to rely on tire 
latter s version. Jalaluddin was loyal to his master for some years, 3 and 
then, taking advantage of Muhammad’s difficulties, he proclaimed his 
independence in a.d. 1333/34 (a.h. 734) at Madura under the title of 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah and struck gold and silver coins in bis own 


name. 

There is inscriptional and numismatic evidence to prove that 
Muhammad bin Tughluq’s sway over Madura continued till 133 . 
There is a dated inscription in the Pudukottah state which mentions 
the Adhi Sultan (Muhammad bin Tughluq). It is on the eastern wal , 
south of the entrance of the central shrine in the Jnanapuriswara 
temple at Pannaiyur in Tirumayam taluk, dated 27 Panguinee o 
the 9th year of Muhammad Sultan (a.h. 734). 4 A coin of Mu lamma 
bin Tughluq of the Maabar fabric and found in Maabar bears the 
words, ‘Al-W asiq-bi-Nasri Allah’ on one side, and Muhammad bin 
Tughluq Shah’ on the other. It is dated a.h. 734. Thus it ,s established 

beyond doubt that Muhammad ruled over Maabar until a.il /J 
(1333-34). But the question is whether Ahsan Shall declar , 
independence in the year a.h. 734 itself or in a su sequen iear. 

We have a coin of Alauddin, the successor of Ahsan ia i, 

1 Yahya bin Ahmad, Ferishta and Badanni wrongly give the name as Sa.yy.d 
Hasan. 

2 Futuh-us Salatin (Madras), 469. 

3 Cambridge History of India , Vo!. Ill, 488. Pudukottah State, 

4 Inscription No. 670, Chronological List of Inscnptwns of the Fudukot 

published at Puduhottah In 1939. . 0 

5 JRAS, 1909, plate between pages 680 and 681, rig. - 
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a.ii. 740 (13-39-40j6 and do not possess any coin of his bearing any other 
date. Ibn-i Battuta writes that Ahsan Shah ruled for five years and was 
then succeeded by Alauddin Udawjr." A coin of Ahsan Shah dated 
a.ii. 735 was seen by Mr. Rodgers. 8 On the strength of these three 
pieces of evidence it has been hitherto held that Ahsan Shah ruled 
for five years from a.ii. 735 (1334-35). 

On the other hand, Desika Chari and Ranga Chari examined 
a coin 9 of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah dated a.ii. 734, but since 
thev did not give the transcript of the legend, Prof. Ilultzsch dis- 
missed the coin with the remark, ‘The date 734 on D. 13 is therefore 
not impossible, but requires to be proved bv a reproduction of the 
coin itself.'* 0 

Mr. Rodgers has reproduced the coin in JASB, 1895, Plate IV, 
Fig. 0. It ‘is of the same type’ 11 and fabric (mixed metal) as seen 
bv Desika Chari and Ranga Chari. The superscriptions are as 
follows : 

Obverse Reverse 

Sultanus Salatin In a circle — Ahsan Shah year 

Arba wa salatin t va satiomftja 
■ (the year four and thirty and 
seven hundred). 

The unit word arba* (four) could not he read by Mr. Rodgers 
because the alif and the head of the ‘nin are worn out. I am able to 
see the main outline of the word arba and also the lower part of the 
ra. There is no unit word in the Arabic language other than arba 
(four) which can have the form which we clearly see on the coin. 
Moreover, the coin reported by the south Indian scholars belongs to 
the same group. 12 

From the foregoing evidence it is clear that Muhammad bin 
Tughluq’s reign in Maabar continued till a.ii. 734 (1333-34 A.n.) and 
that in the same year Jalaluddin Ahsan revolted and established the 
Sultanat of Madura. 

Ferislita says that Muhammad left the capital in a.ii. 742 
(1341-42) 18 to go to Maabar in order to punish Sharif Ahsan. Rut as 

6 JASB, 1895. Plate IV, Fig. 8. 

7 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 

8 Seen bv Mr. Rodgers and reported to Dr. Codgrington in a letter dated 1 Novem- 
ber 1889, JRAS, 1909, 673. 

9 Indian Antiguan/. Xo. 31, £32, Coin Xo. 13. • 

10 JRAS, 1909. 673. 

11 VAd. 

12 ma. 

13 FerUhta (Ltickno'Y edition), Vol. I. 137. 
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Ahsan Shah revolted in 1333-34 and we possess a coin!- of his suc- 
cessor, Sultan Alauddin Udawji, dated a.h. 740 (1339-40), Ferishta’s 
date is too late by several years. Sultan Muhammad, according to 
Sir Wolseley Haig, in all probability left Delhi for Southern India on 
5 January 1335 to punish Ahsan Shah. 13 

Muhammad’s first destination in the Deccan was Devagiri, where 
he spent some time in collecting the dues and punishing the recalci- 
trants. From there he marched to Warangal, where a pestilence 
broke out in his camp and carried awav about a third of his armv. 
The Sultan himself suffered from an attack of the dangerous 
diseased 6 He left Malik Maqbul (naib tcazir) at Warangal and 
returned to Daidatahad (Devagiri) and thence to Delhi, never to 
regain Ma'abar. 

Thus in the year a.h. 734 (1333-34 a.d.) an independent Muslim 
kingdom was established, comprising most parts of Tamilakam with 
Madura as its capital. 

J A L A L U D D I N 

Ibn-i Battuta testifies to the fact that the first Sultan of Madura 
struck a gold dinar with the words, 'The off-spring of Ta-Ha and 
Ya-Sin (i.e. the Prophet Muhammad), father of the poor and indigent, 
Jalalud-Dunya wad-din’ on one side and 'He who puts his trust 
in the help of the most Merciful, Ahsan Shah, the Sultan’ on the 
other.!" 

This coin has not yet been discovered, but Ibn-i Battuta can be 
relied upon, for the great traveller had at Delhi married Saiyyid 
Ahsan’s daughter, named ITur Nasabd 8 

Another coin of Ahsan Shah bearing the Hijrah year 738 
(1337-38 a.d.) has on one side ‘Ahsan Shah 738 a.h/ and on the other 
'al-Husaini’. This shows that Ahsan Shah claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet through his daughter’s son. Imam Husain. 19 

It is clear from the above-mentioned coins and the evidence of 
Ibn-i Battuta, who prefixed the title Sharif to the name of 
Jalaluddin 20 and to that of his son, Ibrahim, 2 ! that the Sultan claimed 

14 IASB, 1895, Plate IV, Fig. 8. 

15 Cambridge History of India, Vo!. Ill, 149. 

16 Ferishta, Vol. I, 137. 

17 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. Ill, 328. 

18 Ibid., Vol. HI, 337-38. . ....... 

19 Prof. Hultzsch erroneously thought that Imam al-IIusain was one of the sons 

of the Prophet; see JRAS, 1909, 674. 

20 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. III. 328-37, IV, 189, 190, 200. 

21 Ibid., Vol. in, 337-40. 
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descent from the Prophet Muhammad; the letters Ta-lla and 
Ya-Sin, which form titles of the 20th and 36th chapters of the Quran, 
are applied to the Prophet. At one place Ibn-i Battuta calls him 
‘ Saiyyid 'p- a synonym of the term ‘ Sharif . 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah ruled over Maabar for five years, 21 hut 
no details of his reign are available to us from any source except the 
fact recorded by Barani that he won over the army sent against him • 
by the Sultan of Delhi. 24 

Ibn-i Battuta states : ‘Then he was hilled (qutila) and one of his 
amirs became the ruler, and he was Alauddin Udawji/ 2 * This 
passage does not warrant the statement of Sir Wolsclev Haig that 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah was slain by one of his officers, who usurped 
the throne under the title of Alauddin Udawji.2fl Ibn-i Battutas 
passage simply means that the ruler was killed and that one of his 
amirs succeeded him. Sir Wolselcv Haig was probably led into this 
error by the French translators of Ibn-i Battuta, Defrcmery and 
Sangunetti, who translate the sentence as follows: ‘Thereafter he 
was put to death and replaced bv one of his amirs, Alauddin 
Udawji.’i" This rendering is very likely to mislead one, who does not 
consult the original, into thinking that the successor had killed his 
predecessor. 

To sum up, Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah revolted against the Sultan of 
Delhi in the year 1333/1334 a.d., ruled for five vears and was killed 
in the year 1338/1339 a.d. (a.u. 739). 

Prof. Hultzsch writes, a.ii. 740 (1339-40 a.d.) is both the latest 
date on his (Ahsan’s) own coins and the only date on those of his two 
successors.’ 28 But he has not reproduced anv coin of Ahsan Shah 
bearing the date a.ii. 740. He refers to a silver coin mentioned by 
Captain Tufnell {Hints, 99) which is reported to have contained the 
date a.ii. 740.29 Captain Tiifnells report is not a reliable one as 
Prof. Hultzsch himself remarks about the Captain’s report. But as lie 
failed to decipher the obverse of No. 7, it remains doubtful whether 
the reverse is of the same type as No. 9 or as No. 7/ 50 It is the case 
of a coin which was not correctly deciphered and can hence have 
very little value as a piece of evidence. 

22 Ibid., Vol. IV, 189. 

23 Ibid. 

21 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, 243. 

23 Umj-I Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 

26 Cambridge IKtiory of India, Vol. Ill, 149. 

27 Ilm-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 149, French translation. 

28 JHAS. 1909, 671. 

29 Ibid., 673. 

30 Hi d. 
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It is almost certain that Jalaluddin was killed in the year a.h. 739 
(1338-39 a.d.). He had a son, by name Amir Haji, under whom a 
future Sultan, Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shall, served.3l What hap- 
pened to him is not known. However, the nobles elected one of the 
amirs, Alauddin Udawji, to the throne of Madura. 

ALAUDDIN 

Concerning Alauddin, Ibn-i Battuta writes: He ruled for a year 
and then set out on an expedition to wage war against the infidels. 
He took from them great wealth and extensive booty and returned 
back to his country. He again fought against them in the second year 
and, after defeating them, killed a large number of them. It so 
happened that on the day of the battle, when he had removed his 
helmet to drink water, a stray arrow struck his head, and he died on 
the spot.’32 The words which I have put in italics suggest that 
Udawji went out of the territorial limits over which his predecessor, 
Jalaluddin, had ruled and the passage clearly mentions that 
Alauddin’s rule covered almost the whole of two lunar years. 

On the strength of a few pieces of evidence and due to his in- 
ability to understand the unit word on the coin already deciphered 
by me, Mr. Rodgers says : ‘Alauddin could have reigned but a few 
months in the same year, ’33 (i.e;, 1339-40). This was the position of 
Mr. Rodgers, .which has been accepted till now. 

But since I have been able to decipher a coin of Jalaluddin dated 
a.h. 734,34 the dates of the. death of Jalaluddin and of the accession of 
Alauddin have to be pushed back by one year to a.h. 739 (1338-39). In 
this I am supported by the testimonv of Ibn-i Battuta, who says that 
' Alauddin ruled during two years, a.ii. 739 and 740 (1338-39 a.d.). 3a 

Alauddin was killed after a successful battle by a stray arrow in 
1339-40.' He was succeeded bv his son-in-law, Qutbuddin Firuz 
Shah., 

A local Muslim tradition avers that Alauddin fought against the 
infidels and that he was killed by one of them. He is even now vene- 
rated as a martvr who laid down his life for the cause of Islam, and 
his tomb at Goripalayam on the northern bank of the river Vaigai is 
an object of pilgrimage for local Muslims. 

31 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 1SS. 

32 Ibid ., 180. 

3.3 ]ASU, 180.", 32. 

34 Ibid., Plate IV, Fig. 0. 

33 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. I 
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QUTBUDDIK 

Sultan Qutbuddin Firuz Shah, the nephew and son-in-law of 
Alauddin Udawji ascended the throne in the year 1339-40 and 
reigned for forty days only. He was killed by his own nobles as they 
did not like his conduct. 1 * 6 Fortunately, the Sultan was able to issue, 
during the brief period of his reign, a coin which has come down 
to us. 37 , 

GHIYASUDDIN 

After the execution of Sultan Qutbuddin, the throne was seized 
In an cx-troopcr of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who assumed the title 
of Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Damghan Shall. The new Sultan was, 
like Ibn-i Battuta, a son-in-law of the founder of the Sultanat, Sultan 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah. After Ibn-l Battuta left the court of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq at the head of a deputation to the rider of China, 
he got stranded on the way and came to Madura to live as the guest 
of his wife's brother-in-law. 

About this ruler the traveller writes: ‘The name of the Sultan 
was Ghiyasuddin Damghani. At first he was a trooper under Malik 
Mujir bin Abu Raja, one of the servants of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. Later he served under Amir Haji bin' Sultan Jalaluddin 36 
and then became the ruler. Before that he was called Sirajuddin, but 
when he became the Sultan, he assumed the title of Ghiyasuddin.’ 89 

Ibn-i Battuta also adds: ‘I had an interview with him and 'put 
before him the project to send an army to the Maldivc Islands. lie 
resolved to do so, decided what vessels were to be sent, and desig- 
nated a gift for the Sultanah together with robes and presents for the 
ministers and amirs. He charged me to draw up the contract of (his) 
marriage with the Sultanah’s sister and ordered three vessels to be 
loaded with alms for the poor of the islands. Then he said ‘to me, 
“You will return in five days’ time ” But the admiral said to him, “It is 
impossible to sail to the islands for three months yet." “Well then," he 
replied to me, “if that is the case, come to Fat tab until - wc finish the 
present campaign and return to our capital, Mutra (Madura)/ and 
the expedition will start from there." 46 , 

“The country, through which wc were to pass, was a continuous 
and impassable jungle of trees and reeds. The Sultan gave orders 

36 Ibid., 190. 

37 MSB, 1803, Plate IV, n». 0. 

38 Sharif Ahsan, (lie first Sultan r.f Madura. 

39 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV. 188-89. 

40 Ibid., Vol. IV, 190-92, Gibbs translation, 262-03. 
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that every man in the army, great and small alike, should carry a 
hatchet to cut it down, and when the camp had been pitched, he 
rode forward with his troops and they cut down these trees from 
morning till noon. Food was then brought and the whole army ate in 
relays, afterwards returning to their tree-felling until the evening. 
All the infidels whom they found in the jungle were taken prisoners 
and brought to the camp with their wives and children. The practice 
(of the Ma'abari Muslims) is to fortify their camp with a wooden 
palisade, which has four gates. Outside the palisade there are plat- 
forms about three feet high on which the)’ light a fire at night. By 
the fire there is posted a night-guard of slaves and foot-soldiers, each 
of whom carries a bundle of canes (reeds). If a party of infidels 
attempts to attack the camp by night, each sentrv lights the bundle 
he has in his hands, so that the night becomes as bright as the day, 
and the horsemen ride out in pursuit of the infidels. In the morning 
the infidels, whom our troops had captured on the previous day, 
were divided into four groups and impaled at the four gates of the 
camp. Their women and little children were butchered also, and the 
women were tied by their hair to the stakes. Thereafter, the camp 
was struck and they set to work, cutting down another patch of 
jungle, and all those who were taken prisoner were treated in the 
same way. This (slaughtering of women and children) is a dastardly 
practice, which I have never known of any (other) king, and it was 
because of it that God brought him to a speedy end.’ 4 * 

'One day the qazi was seated on his (the Sultan’s) right and I 
took my seat on his left. We were eating together when an infidel 
was brought with his wife and a son, aged seven. He waved his 
hand to the executioners, signifying that his head should be cut off. 
Then he said, “And his wife and his son”. Their heads were chopped 
off, and I turned in another direction. When I got up I found their 
heads lying on the ground. One day when I was in his company, one 
of the infidels was brought before him. He spoke in a language which 
I did not understand. A group of executioners drew their knives; 
I hastened to depart. He asked me, “Where are you going? I replied, 
“To offer my asr prayer.” He understood my purpose and laughed. 
He ordered that the prisoner’s hands and legs should be cut off. 
When I returned I found him rolling in his blood . 42 

The following is the version of Ibn-i Battuta concerning the 
contest between the Sultan and Vira Ballala III, which cost the lattei 
his life and kingdom. ‘Vira Ballala was one of the gieatesl of the 

41 Ibid., 192-94, translation, 262-63. 

42 Ibid., Vol. IV, 194-93. 
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non-Muslim rulers and his army exceeded one hundred thousand. 
He had under him about twenty thousand Muslims — men of vices, 
people guilty of crimes and absconding slaves. He wanted to conquer 
the country of Ma'abar. Muslim forces there {in Ma'abar) numbered 
only six thousand. Half of them were good soldiers and the other 
half without any good in them. They had no wealth with them. Still 
they met him (Vira Ballala) outside the city of Kuppam where Vira 
Billala defeated them. They retreated to Madura, and the non- 
Muslim (ruler) marched to Kuppam which was the largest and the 
best fortified of the (Muslim) cities. He laid siege to it for ten months 
until the citizens were left with provision for fourteen days only. 

'The non-Muslim (ruler) sent envoys to the citizens ashing them to 
come out and surrender the city, promising to spare their lives. They 
replied that they would refer the matter to the Sultan. lie gave 
them a fortnight to do so. They wrote to Sultan Ghiyasuddin about 
their predicament. On a Friday the Sultan read their letter to the 
people. They wept and said, “We sell ourselves to Allah. If the non- 
Muslim (ruler) captures that city, then he will inarch against our 
fort. Death under the sword is much better for us than that." They 
made a covenant to die and set out the next day. They removed 
their turbans from their heads and put them on the necks of their 
horses — the symbol of their determination to win or die. 

‘They placed the most courageous and skilful among them, who 
numbered three hundred, in the vanguard and appointed Saifuddin 
Bahadur, xvho was a pious and brave jurist, to command the right- 
wing and Malik Muhammad Silalular to command the left. 'Hie 
Sultan rode at the head of the centre. He had with him (comprising 
the above three wings) three thousand soldiers and placed the 
remaining three thousand in the rear under the command of a 
Persian, Asaduddin Kaikhusrau. They marched to the camp of the 
non-Muslim ruler, which was situated near Qayalah. 43 The people of 
the camp were off their guard and their hoiscs were in the pasture. 
The vanguard looted the horses. Tire non-Muslims, thinking that the 
raiders were thieves, attacked them without a battle-formation and 
engaged them in battle. Soon Sultan Ghiyasuddin fell upon them 
and completely routed them. The king of the non-Muslims, who was 
eighty years old, tried to mount his charger. The Sultan's nephew, 
who later succeeded to the sultanat, came up to him and was about 
to kill him, when one of bis slaves told him that lie was the king. So 
he made him a captive and took him to his uncle. 

43 Kajalpattinam, a port on tlu* east coast of South India and uerf cna r t of the 
Gulf of Mannar, about 100 miles from Madura. 
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■ The Sultan treated him with honour, and promising to set him 
free, extracted from him riches, elephants and horses. After taking 
from him all that he had, he slaughtered him, and pulling off his skin 
and stuffing it with straw, hung it on the wall of Madura. I saw it 
hanging there.’ 44 

Having destroyed Vira Ballala III, ‘the most persistent and 
dangerous of his enemies’, Ghiyasuddin engaged himself in extend- 
ing his territory in the north. When Ibn-i Battuta landed in Ma‘abar 
after a ship-wreck, the Sultan of that country was engaged in subju- 
gating the territory round a place which the traveller calls Harkatu. 
Defremery and Sangunctti, the French translators of Ibn-i Battuta’s 
work, identify the place with Arcot. 43 

Ibn-i Battuta describes, a plague which visited Madura and 
earned away a large number of people. ‘Those who were attacked by 
it died on the second or the third day, or at the most on the fourth. 
When I went out, I saw none but the sick and the dead. The Sultan, 
on reaching Madura, had found his mother, wife and son ill, and 
after staying in the town for diree days, he went out to a river three 
miles (one mile) away. I joined him there and he ordered me to be 
lodged along with the qazi. Exactly' a fortnight later, the Sultan 
died and was succeeded by his nephew, Nasiruddin. The new 
Sultan gave orders that I should be furnished with all the ships that 
his uncle had appointed for the expedition to the islands. Later on, 
however, I fell ill of a fever, which is mortal in those parts, and 
thought that my time had come. God inspired me to have recourse 
to the tamarind, which grows abundant!}' there; so I took about a 
pound of it, put it in water and drank it. It relaxed me for three days, 
and God healed me of my' illness.’ 

According to the. report of Ibn-i Battuta, Ghiyasuddin s only son 
was carried off by the plague on a Thursday, his mother died on the 
next Thursday and the monarch himself followed her to the grave 
oil the tliird Thursday. 46 

Several coins of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Muhammad Damghan Shall 
have been recovered. The earliest of them is dated a.ii. /4I (1340- 
41 a.d.), 4 ~ and the last a.h. 744 (1343-44 a.d.). 43 The first coin of his 
successor, Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan Shah, is dated a.h. tAo 
(1344-45). It is quite likely that Sultan Ghiyasuddin died in a.h. <4o 
and was succeeded by' his brothers son and son-in-law, Nasiruc in. 

44 Ibid., 196-98. 

45 Ibid., 188. 

40 Ibid., 202. 

47 MSB, 1895, Plate IV, Fig. 10. 

48 Numismatic Chronicle Series V, Yol. IV, Plate HU. Fig. 13. 
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Describing the city of Madura, as he saw it, Ibn-i Battuta writes: 
'It is a city with broad streets. One who first (among Muslims) made 
it the capital was my father-in-law, Sultan Sharif Jalaluddin Alisan 
Shah. lie constructed it well and made it resemble Delhi .’40 

With reference to Fattan (Pattinam), onr traveller describes it as 
a large and fine town on the coast, with a wonderful harbour. There 
is a great wooden pavilion in it, erected on enormous beams and 
reached by a covered wooden gallery. When an enemy attacks the 
place, they tie all the vessels in the port to this pavilion, which is 
manned by soldiers and archers, so that the enemy has no chance of 
capturing them. In this town there is a fine mosque, built of stone; 
and it has also large quantities of grapes and excellent pomegranates* 

KASIJ1UDDIS 

Nasiruddin, who ascended the throne of Madura in 1344 - 4 % is 
said to have been a domestic servant at Delhi and to have fled from 
the capital of Hindustan to his uncle. 30 After ascending the throne, 
he assumed the title of Mahmud Ghazi Damghan. ’Soon after 
homage was paid to him, poets recited odes in his praise and he 
bestowed rewards on them.’ 3 ! 

On his accession to the throne, Nasiruddin dismissed his uncles 
wazir and confiscated his property. In his place he appointed one 
Badrutklin as wazir. But the new wazir died suddenly and was 
succeeded bv Khwaja Surur, the.Qa’idul Balir (Admiral), who was 
given the titic of Khwafa-i Jnhan, after the fashion at Delhi. Any one 
who addressed him differently was fined a fixed number of dinars- 5 ' 

He had his maternal aunt’s son, who had married the daughter 
of Ghivasuddin Damghan, * executed; and then married the lady 
himself. The Sultan came to know that one, Malik Masud, had visited 
the condemned man in his prison. Hence he put Masud to death 
and also executed Malik Bahadur, who was brave, noble and 
accomplished. 33 

It was after this that Ibn-i Battuta fell ill and decided to leave 
Madura. The Sultan tried to stop him, but he insisted on leaving the 
town and left it.54 

By now a ruling aristocracy of the close relatives of the ex-sultans 

49 Ibn-i Battuta, VoL IV, 200. 

50 Ibid., 203. 

51 IhUl, 203-4. 

52 Ibid , 204. 

Si Ibid., 206. 

54 Ibid., 205-6. 
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must have been formed at Madura, and this nobilitv could not have 
viewed with pleasure the succession of an ex-domestic servant to the 
throne of the powerful and prosperous sultanat. On his part, the 
new Sultan, realizing the contempt in which he was actually held, 
slew all the officers of the kingdom who were likely to challenge his 
possession of the throne and among them the husband of his pre- 
decessor’s daughter.’ The wary Moor, Ibn-i Battuta, who was himself 
a son-in-law of the first Sultan of the kingdom, must have realized 
the danger to his person. He left the town and resumed his travels 
in spite of the fact that the Sultan pressed him to continue his stay 
at Madura. 


the break in the coinage 

We have a coin of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan Shah 
which is dated a.ii. 745 (1344-45 a.d.). Then follows a break in the 
coins till we come to a coin Adil Shah, bearing the date a.ii. tot 
(1356 a.d.). The cause for the break is not known. 

Dr.'S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks that the break in the chain 
of coins between 1344 and 1356 was due to a temporary conquest of 
the sultanat by Vijayanagara. In his support he quotes a^ recoicl of 
Tirukalakkudi, in the South Arcot district, which states. The times 
were Tulukkan (Muslim) times;' the devadana (gift to gods) lands or 
the gods were taxed with kudimai (dues of cultivation); the temple 
worship, however, had to be conducted without any reduction; the 
vlacu or the cultivation of the temple lands was done bv tiuns y 
the tenants of the villages; at this juncture Kampana Udaiyai 0 came 
on his southern campaign destroying Tulukkans and estab is nng a 
stable administration throughout the country and appointee mam 
chiefs (Navakkamars) for inspection and supervision in ou ei ia 
the worship iii all temples might be revived regularly as o oc. 

After quoting the above record. Dr. S. krishnaswami Ai\ 
writes: ‘The date of this record from the astronomica c e ai s g 

has been equated with A.d. 1358 (Friday, 7 Septem ei). 
all this had been done by, Kumara Kampana anc ieic ^ J ‘ p 
cular reason to doubt the record — then the invasion w < u ] ‘ ‘ 
the south must have taken place somewhat ear ici. ” e ‘ , ‘ p 

offer an explanation for the break in the coinage o i ‘ , , 

Madina? If it does, it means that the Vijayanagara N-isir- 

taken place during this period, and that the ; ac i p‘ t ] lc 
luldfn himself (or his successor), had suffcied a crasni g 


55 Son of Bulcka I. 

56 Epigraphicul Report, 1916, Section 33. 
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hands of the Hindus and the rule of the Muhammadans had been 
put an end to, at least temporarily .’57 

There is a serious difficulty in accepting Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyan- 
gar’s conclusions. The record rvas written, according to him, in 1358. 
The effective rule of Kampana Udaiyar was being established, in that 
year, in and about the South Arcot district, and this leads tire learned 
scholar to assume that the occupation of the entire sultanat of 
Madura by Kumara Kampana must have taken place much earlier. 
If the sultanat of Madura had been overrun by the Vijayanagara 
prince earlier and his systematic rule was being set up in 1358, how 
then are we to account for the coin of Adil Shah, which bears the 
date A.ir. 757 (1356 a.d.), and those of his successor dated a.ii. 761- 
770 (1359-68 a.d.). 

Further, it is not too much to allow a reign of twelve years to a 
sultan of Madura. One of the successors of Nasiruddin, Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah, ruled for more than a decade. His coins cover nine 
years more, that is, till the earliest date of the available coins of his 
successor, Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah, a.ii. 774 (1372-73 a.d.). 

Two facts powerfully disprove the contention of the learned 
scholar. Firstly, \vc have a coin of a sultan of Madura bearing the 
dale 1356, two years before the date of the record (1358), and other 
coins of another ruler of same kingdom dated 1359-68. Thus we 
have one coin dated two years before the record and several dated 
immediately after it. Secondly, the gap is before the coin dated 
1356. The record thus raises the question — was there a sultan of 
Madura at the time (1358) or not? If there was no sultan at Madura, 
liow are we to account for these coins both before and after the 
record? If there was a sultan at Madura, we must seek some other, 
explanation for the passage of the record. The date of the record 
given by Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar may be wrong as is contended 
by Sewell. The mere non-availability of the coins for a period docs 
not entitle us to assume that the sultanat was overrun by some 
adjacent power to reappear once again. It may be that there were 
not many issues of coins during this period; it is also possible that 
the coins .of the gap period have not yet been found by coin collec- 
tors. The date of the inscription, on which Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar tries to base bis theory of Kampana’s conquest of Ma’abar 
as early as 1347, seems to be capable of being calculated differently- 
Sewell writes: ‘I think that there is good reason to suppose that the 
date of the record was rcallv 30 August 1364, and the Pandya prince 
mentioned was that Naravarmnn Vira Pandya nlia? Farnkrnma 


57 Aiyangar, South India and Iler Muhammadan Invaders, 182. 
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Paridya, whose rule seems to have begun in 1335/58 All that the 
Tirukalakkudi record mentions could have happened in 1364 in that 
area, but not as early as Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar thinks. 

Even then there is nothing in the passage of the record to suggest 
that Madura was captured. About 1364 Kumara Kampana might 
have overrun (may be temporarily) the region of Tirukalakkudi and 
not the whole of the sultanat. 

The rising tide of the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara, 
checked in the north by the young and vigorous state of Bahman 
Shall and his successors, was gradual!}' encroaching upon the territory 
of the sultans of Madura and defeated them in battle more than once. 
But none of these defeats before the later seventies seem to have 
been crushing enough to enable the Hindu Raja to occupy Madura. 

Further, 'the existence of a Muslim record, dated a.h. 771 (1369- 
70 a.d.) 59 at Devakottali, shows that the country was still under a 
Muslim ruler .80 According to Dr. Venkataramanayya, 'No Vijaya- 
nagara inscription bearing an earlier date than 1371 is found in the 
region south of the Kaveri. ,fi l 

Hence it is almost certain that in the early fifties the sultanat of 
Ma'abar was ruled over by Nasiruddin Mahmud Damghan and that 
his territory extended in the north up to, if not beyond, the South 
Arcot district. 

SHAMSUDDIN ADIL SHAH 

Dr. Venkataramanayya, while emphatically denying the fact that 
the sultanat of Madura was overrun by Kumara Kampana in the 
later forties, 62 refused to recognize that the three sultans — Adil Shah, 
Mubarak Shah and Sikandar Shah — who are believed (on the basis 
of coins) to have ruled over Ma'abar, ever . reigned over that region. 62 
He writes : ‘It must be pointed out that the testimony of the coins 
attributed to the sultans of Madura by the numismatists is not trust- 
worthy in the absence of confirmatory evidence from other sources. 
There is no reason for believing that the sultans, who are said to have 
ruled in Ma'abar subsequent to the reign of Nasiruddin Damghan Shah, 
did actually rule over that country. In the first place, apart from the 

58 The Historical Inscriptions, 194. 

59 Inscription No. 194, Chronological List of Inscriptions of the Purhilcottah Stale 
(Published in Pudukottah, 1339). 

60 Journal of the Madras University, Vol. XI, No. 1. 54 nole. 

61 Ibid. 

62 Ibid., 54. 

63 MSB, 1895, Part I, 51. ■ - ! 
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supposition of the numismatists, there is little evidence to show that 
the sultans mentioned in these coins ruled over Ma'abar rather than 
some other part of the world. Secondly, the choice of Ma'abar as the 
kingdom under the sway of these sultans is arbitrary. Excepting the 
fact that the coins were discovered in South India, there seems to be 
no valid grounds to justify this choice. One characteristic of Muslim 
coinage, that is, the mention of the place of mintage, which surely 
indicates the area where the coins were intended for circulation, is 
conspicuous by its absence in the so-called coins of the sultans of 
Ma'abar. Though one of the eminent numismatists of the last century, 
who examined these coins, discovered in them features of Ma'abar 
fabric, there is nothing to distinguish them from other coins excepting 
the difference of their palaeography, which admits of several explana- 
tions. 

‘Therefore, it is not possible to assert definitely that the coins dated 
subsequent to a.ii. 745 (1344-45) belonged to the sultans of Madura. 
Having due regard for the available numismatic evidence, all that can 
be reasonably said is that the coins bearing a date later than a.ii. 745 
were discovered in the country, which was once under the sultans of 
Ma'abar.’ 8 -* 

There arc a few pieces of evidence which militate against the 
position taken up by the learned scholar. Firstly, the coins were found 
in Ma'abar and not outside its boundaries. Secondly, an eminent 
numismatist, *8 declares them to be of the Ma'abar fabric. The evidence 
of a specialist is of considerable value, for he examines not only the 
patterns of the coins, their weights, values and style of writing hut 
also the minting skill involved, the metal used and similar relevant 
factors. Thirdly, if the place of mintage is omitted in the coins of the 
later sultans of Madura, the same is also the case with the coins of 
their predecessors. Thus this common departure from the usual Muslim 
practice of mentioning the place of mintage establishes an affinity 
instead of disproving it. Finally, I have discovered a- proclamation of 
Add Shah, engraved on a big slab of stone, in the heart of the Madura 
town, which mttst set all such doubts, as Dr. Vcnkalaramanatjija has 
entertained, at perfect rest. The slab which lay half buried in a ceme- 
tery known as the Dargah of Sultan Alauddin Atdiya was taken out 
by me and put inside the compound of the office of the Dargah 
manager along with several other Arabic and Persian inscribed stones. 
I took a photograph of the stone 66 and then had several impressions 
of the inscription taken on paper. The inscription reads: 

64 Journal of the Madrat Untcentty, VoL, Xf, No. 1, 53-54. 

65 C. J. Rodger*, Honorary Numismatist to the Government of Indian ' 

66 See, Dr. S. A. Q. Husaini, History of the Pandya Country, 102. 
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God says, “Obey God, obey the Messenger and the people of, 
authority among you.” Therefore, he who obeys the Sultan obeys the 
Rahman (Most Merciful). Any one who from the obedience of His 
Majesty . . . Badshah, the Master of Rulers, the Chosen one among the 
slaves of the Lord of the Worlds, Shamsud-Dunva wad-Din Abul- 
MuzafFar Adil Shah, the Sultan (May God perpetuate his kingdom), 
among the- kings, nobles, horsemen, footmen, shop-keepers, traders and* 
others, deviates . . . and imprisonment and death will suffer. And he 
who . . .; he will have peace and safety . . . and he will be victorious 
and successful. . .’ 

Consequently there should be no doubt about the fact that Sultan 
Shamsuddin Adil Shah ruled over Ma'abar. 

A coin of Ma'abar fabric issued by Sultan Shamsuddin was repro- 
duced in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1895 (Plate V, 
f. 2-5). But it could not be assigned to any known ruler until I dis- 
covered in 1954 at Madura the inscribed proclamation of Adil Shah 
in which he calls himself Shamsud-Diinya mad -Din Abul-Muzaffar 
Adil Shah as-Sultan. 

Ibn-i Battuta, the only contemporary authority on the history of 
the sultanat of Madura having left the town in the reign of Mahmud 
Ghazi Damghan Shah (Nasiruddin), we are left only with the legends 
of the coins of the subsequent sultans to construct such history as 
we can. 

After Nasiruddin’s coin dated a.h. 745 (1344-45) ‘the first Hijrah 
date is met with after an interval of twleve years when the reigning 
king was Adil Shah’. 67 His earliest coin is dated a.h. 757 (1355-56 a.d.) 
and in it he calls himself ‘the Meek Sultan’. 68 Several other coins 
belonging to his reign are available but none of them bears any date. 
The earliest coin of his successor is dated 761 a.h. (1359-60 a.d .). 66 
Plence we mav assume, on the basis of the coins, that Adil Shah ruled 
from 1356 to 1359. 

As to the end of Adil Shah, we have several pieces of evidence 
which help us to conclude that he was killed by Saluva Mangu, one 
of the generals of Kumara Kampana. A few inscriptions state that the 
Vijayanagara forces were operating in the south as early as the fifties.' 6 
Vira Savanna Udaiyar and his cousin, Kumara Kampana, came to the 
country far away from the seat of their respective governments in 
1352-53. Then Savanna was in Sendalai in the vicinity of Tanjore. 

07 JASB, 1895, Plate IV, fig. 12. 

68 Ibid., 1893, Plate IV, fig. 14. 

69 Ibid., .fig. 20. 

70 Journal of the Madias University,' Vo). XI, No. 1, 56.' - • ... 
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From there he moved southward along the southern bank of 'the 
Kaveri and reached the neighbourhood of Karur about the middle of 
1352. 171 About the same time Kumara proceeded to Tiruvannamalai 
from his capital Mulbagal in the Kolar district. According to the 
Madura Vijaijam, a contemporary poem in which Gangadevi, the 
queen of Kumara Kampana, describes her husband’s expedition against 
the Sultan of Madura, the territory of the Sultan extended in the north 
up to Chidambaram in the Tanjore district. 72 

Thus we see that from the earl)’ fifties the forces of Vi/ayanagara 
were engaged in a series of efforts to conquer the sultanat of Madura. 
The first phase of the mortal combat seems to have dragged on until 
the ‘Meek Sultan’, Adil Shah, was killed in a combat with Saluva 
Mangu. This fact is borne out by the Jaimini Bharatam , 72 a Telugu 
work of the late 15th century, which says that Saluva Mangu defeated 
the Sultan of Madura and took him prisoner. The RnmabJiyitdatjarn? 4 
states that the Sultan was killed in a combat with Saluva Mangu. 73 

The Sultan is venerated as a martyr by the Muslims of Madura 
and lies buried by the side of Alauddin Udawji, whose having been 
killed by a non-Muslim is recorded by Ibn-i Battuta. . 

The sultanat of Madura did not come to an end with the death of 
Adil Shah. The nobles of Madura went to the Bahmani court, brought 
a relative of Bahman Shah and installed him as the ruler of Madura. 
This is stated by Afif. ‘When Sultan Muhammad Shah bin Sultan 
Tughluq Shah . . . left this world for the next, and Sultan Firuz Shah 
became the ruler, his imperial farmani were sent to Maabar. The 
people of Maabar, deciding unanimously, went to Daulatabad, and 
choosing a relative of Hasan Kanku as their ruler, gave up their 
allegiance to Sultan Firuz.TO 

This change in the stock of the rulers is clearly marked by a corres- 
ponding change in the language of the legends on the coins. Up to the 
death of Adil Shah the legend on the coins was inscribed in the Arabic 
language. After that the Persian language was used for the purpose. 
We know that Bahman Shah claimed to have been descended from 


71 Ibid., 57. 

72 Ibid., 58. 

73 JamM Itharatam, I. 32, quoted by Dr. Venlataramanayj a In the Journal of the 
Madras UnlcenUtj, Vo!. XI, No. 1, 54-55. 

74 Ramnbhyudayam also quoted by Dr. Ventataramanayya In the above journal. 

75 The Saluva* belonged to a powerful feudal liouse, which served Vijayanagarx 
The first of them, Saluva Mangu, came Into prominence under Kampana. lie conquered 
the Sultan of Madura and is said to have subordinated him to Samba Raya, a prominent 
feudatory ling, in the North Arcot district. From the time of Mango, the Saluvas 
increased in power and renown. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIII (1014), 12. 

73 Tarihh-i Finn Shahi (Bib. Indica), 201. 
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Bahman, son of Infandiyar, an ancient ruler of Persia, and it is quite 
natural that a relative of his should prefer the Persian language. 

FAKHHUDDIN MUBARAK S II A II 

Shamsuddin’s successor, according to the coins available to us, was 
Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah. Probably, Fakhruddin was the relative of 
Sultan Bahman Shah who was brought from the Deccan to rule over 
Madura. 

Fakhruddin enjoyed a long reign of twelve or thirteen years. His 
earliest available coin is dated 761/1360"’' and the last 770/1368-9. 78 
The earliest coin of his successor, Alauddin Sikandar Shah, is dated 
774 (1372-73)." 9 Hence it is likely that the reign of Fakhruddin 
Mubarak Shah lasted up to 1372-3. 

Fakhruddin must have been a strong ruler to have carried on the 
struggle against Vijayanagara for more than a decade. Yet the game 
was a losing one. There could be no comparison between the resources 
of Vijayanagara and Madura. Still the Sultan seems to have held his 
own. 

There is no evidence- to show that Sultan Fakhruddin died a violent 
death. No tomb of a martyr named Fakhruddin is known in Madura 
or its neighbourhood. Therefore we may assume that he died a natural 
death about a.h. 774 (1372). 

ALAUDDIN SIKANDAR SHAH 

Evidently Alauddin Sikandar Shah, the last Sultan of Madura, 
ascended the- throne in the year A.H. 774 (1372-73) for his earliest coin 
which we possess is dated that year. 89 The Sultan continued the 
struggle with Vijayanagara, but the result could not have been in 
doubt. The sultanat, however, continued to exist in spite of its checks 
and defeats and the last coin of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shall is 
dated a.h. 779 (1377-78). 81 Sultan Sikandar Shah, according to the 
local tradition, was defeated and took refuge in a cave of the Tirup- 
parakunram hill. 82 He was overtaken by the Hindu forces and killed. 

According to Afif, Bukka, an enemy who was on the frontiers of 
Ma'abar with a large army and powerful elephants, invaded that 
country, captured the ruler and killed him. He then took possession 

77 JASB, 1895, Plate V, fig. 26. 

78 Ibid., fig. 20. 

79 Ibid., 1909, 882, fig. 24. 

80 JASB, 1895, Plate V, fig. 29. 

81 Ibid., fig. 22. 

82 Three miles to the south of the town of modern Madura. - 
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of Maabar 83 The Madura Vijayam of Gangadevi says that Kumara 
Kampana defeated the Sultan of Madura, that the latter challenged 
the Hindu prince to fight a duel and that Kampana defeated and 
beheaded the Sultan. 84 Kampana was the general (and viceroy) of 
Bukka, the ruler of Vijayanagara. 

Bukka died in the early months of 1377. The latest coin of Sultan 
Sikandar Shah is dated a.ii. 779, which commenced on 10 May 1377 
and ended on 29 April 1378. Therefore, the sultanat of Madura appears 
to have survived Bukka and come to an end soon after him. 

Alauddin Sikandar Shall lies buried on the top of a hill. There is 
another grave near it, which is said to be the grave of his wazir. 
Several graves in an open space, half way to the top, are considered 
to be the graves of his courtiers and generals. Sultan Sikandar Shah, 
having died as a martvr, is regarded bv local Muslims as a wall (saint), 
and his shrine is an object of veneration and pilgrimage for the 
Muslims of Ma'abar. 

EXTENT OF THE MADURA SULTVNAT 

As to the extent of the sultanat of Madura, although we cannot 
be very definite about it, wc have a number of relevant data which 
arc helpful. At the initial stage the sultanat consisted of the entire 
province of Ma'abar. We have evidence on record to show that Sultan 
Alauddin Udawji led campaigns outside his kingdom, though the 
extent of the territory he may have acquired and the direction in which 
he marched arc not given by our sole authority, Ibn-i Battuta. 85 

The area mostly covered by the province of Ma'abar (in the early 
thirties of the 14th century) was called Tamilakam in ancient days. 
‘The earliest tradition fixed the northern boundary of Tamilakam on 
the cast coast at Pulicat, a little above Madras, and on the west coast 
at the white rock near Badagara, to the south of Mahc, the frontier 
line between these two points (cast to west) running round the hill of 
Venkata or Tirupati, a hundred miles to the north-west of Madras, and 
then ‘inclining southward to Badagara. 80 Later traditions extended 
(he north-eastern boundary to the North Pennar river 87 and the north- 
western limit to the Chandragiri river, south of Mangalore/ 88 Wassaf, 
who 'wrote during the early decades of the 14th century 80 about 

83 Afif (Bib. Ind.), 262. 

81 Madura Vijayam, 48-47. 

83 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 189. 

80 The Tamili Eighteen Hundred Yean Ago, 10, 17. 

87 Elliot, Coins of Southern India, 108. 

88 The Chandragiri is the boundary between the Kerala and tl«* Tulnva country, 
V. A. Smith, 895. 

89 Wassaf, Manuscript, section on Ma'abar. 
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Ma'abar, says : Its extent from the limits of Kullam to the district of 
Nellore is about three hundred farsangs along the sea-coasts.’ 90 Thus 
the boundaries of Ma'abar during the 14th century seem to have been 
conterminous with those of Tamilakam. It is no wonder that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq, who had much political genius in him, consti- 
tuted the southern province on a linguistic basis. 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah, who was the governor of Sultan Muham- 
mad for several years before he rebelled, must have constituted his 
entire province into an independent kingdom. Of course, the invio- 
lability which Ma'abar enjoyed as a province of the mighty sultanat 
of Delhi could not have been vouchsafed to it after it became an 
independent kingdom. The kings and chieftains of the Deccan must 
have been tempted to seize the opportunity offered by the estrange- 
ment between Delhi and Madura to extend their own territories or to 
carve out new principalities out of Ma'abar. 

The power which made serious inroads into the territory of the 
sultanat up to 1442 was the Hoysala kingdom under its ruler, Vira 
Ballala III. He is known to have occupied Tirvannamalai 91 in the 
South Arcot district, besieged Kuppam {Kiibban)® 2 eight or nine 
miles from Trichinopoly," and held Kayal 94 Pattinam on the east 
coast of the Tinnevelly district, near which sea-port he was defeated 
and taken captive. Thus, in the early forties, the size of the sultanat 
of Madura must have dwindled considerably, comprising the modern 
districts of Madura and Ramnad, a major part of the district of 
Tinnevelly and parts of Trichinopoly and Tanjor districts, covering 
most of the original Pandya kingdom and certain parts of the Chola 
region. 

When Ibn-i Battuta disembarked on the coast of Ma'abar, Ghiyas- 
uddin Damghan Shah was subjugating an area near a fort the name 
of which the- traveller gives as Harkatu 95 (Arcot) at a distance of two 
days’ journey on a palanquin from the place of landing. Where Ibn-i 
Battuta landed is not known. He did not land at Fattan (Pattinam) 
on the- east coast for he went to that port later. The port now nearest 
to Arcot is Covelong at a distance of about 60 miles. 

We- have no means of discovering how much territory the sultans 
of Madura, especially Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shah and Nasiruddin, 
his successor, were able to add to their dominion after the collapse 

90 Ibid. 

91 Epigraphia Carnatlca, IX, Db. 14. 

92 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV. 

93 Ayyangar, 174-75. 

94 Ibn-i Battuta, Vol. IV, 197. 

95 I bid., .163, 
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of the Hoysala kingdom in 1342. According to Ibn-i Battuta, the for- 
mer had under him only 6,000 soldiers, one half of them being worth- 
less. With such a small army (in addition to the garrisons of the towns 
and frontier posts) and the further supply of soldiers from the north 
cut off, he could not have annexed any substantial territory. More- 
over, Ghiyasuddin was not spared for many years after his great 
victory over Vira Ballala. Mahmud Damghan Shah started his reign 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and hatred, resulting in his putting to 
death most of the leading nobles of the kingdom. Hence there is no 
room for thinking that he could have accomplished much by way of 
conquest and expansion. 

Besides, the rising sons of Sangama, the five brothers who founded 
the kingdom of Vijayanagara, were already active in the field and 
would not have allowed the sultans of Mauura to gain much terri- 
tory after the fall of the Hoysala kingdom. Tire northern districts had 
already passed under the sway of the Sambuvarayan. 

Hence it is probable that the sultanat of Madura, about the 
middle of the 14th century, comprised the territory south of a line, 
with dents, big and small, joining Cochin on the west coast and 
Trichinopoly, and produced slightly north-eastward to the Coroman- 
del coast, enclosing the whole of the modem Madura, Bamnad and 
Tinnevelly districts, and portions of the districts of Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore and perhaps some part of South Arcot. Thereafter, the terri- 
tory began to shrink and finally the whole of it was conquered by 
Vijayanagara. 

Gangadevi, the wife of Kampana, who was a contemporary 
poetess and has recorded the exploits of her husband, states that the 
territory of the Sultan comprised the whole area south of Chidam- 
baram.® 6 If wc could definitely fix the date of Kumara Kampana’s 
early campaign, this piece of information would be very valuable. 


96 Madura Vijayam, quoted by Dr. Venkataramanayya In die Journal of the Madrai 
VtdcersUrj. VoL XI, No. 1, S3. 
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THE V1J AY AN AGAR A EMPIRE 


I. THE SANGAMA DYNASTY 

THE NORTHERN INVASIONS 

'The rise of VijayanagaraI empire was one of those sudden revolu- 
tions which have been so frequently seen to spring from the troubled 
current of political events. It was the result of the tremendous Hindu 
reaction against the Turkish ( Turushka ) domination of the Deccan 
and South India during the first quarter of the fourteenth century . 2 

1 Called Bijanagar by Muslim chroniclers, Bizenegalia by Conti, Bichenegher by 
Nikitin, and Bisnaga or Narasinga by Portuguese writers. The empire was called after 
the name of the imperial city of Vijayanagara. It is in ruins today on the site of 
Hampi. See Longhurst, Hampi Ruins. 

2 The following abbreviations have been used in tins chapter: 

ASI Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report (1887 onwards). 

Barani Ziyauddin Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shalii, Bib. Ind. New Series, 

XXXIII. Extracts in English in ED, III. 

Commentaries Commentaries of Afonso D’Albuquerque the Great (Hakluyt 

Ed., 3 vols.) 

EC Epigraphia Carnatica (1866 onwards) 

ED Elliot and Dowson, The History of India Us told by its own 

historians. 

El Epigraphia Indica (1892 onwards). 

EMESI The Early Muslim Expansion in South India by Dr. N. Ven- 

kataramanayya (Madras University). 

Ferishta (Briggs) Muhammad Kasim Fcrishta, Tarikh-i Ferishta, (Lucknow 

Text). Translated into English by John Briggs under the title 
A History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, till 
the year 1612, 4 vols. 

FE A Forgotten Empire by Robert Sewell (Reprint, 1924). 

Further Sources Further Sources of Vijayanagara History by Prof. K. A. Nila- 

kanta Sastri and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya (Madras Uni- 
versity). 

HISI The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India by Robert 

Sewell (Madras University). 

IA The Indian Antiquary. 

II IQ The Indian Historical Quarterly. 

JAIIRS The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 

Society. 
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On the e\e of Alauddin Khalji’s invasion of the Dcccan in 1294, 
there were four great Hindu dynasties ruling over the territories 
south of the Vindhyas. The Yadavas of Devagiri were masters of the 
whole of the western Dcccan from the Tapti to the Krishna; the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal ruled over the eastern Deccan. In the days of 
Prataparudra, their kingdom included almost the whole of the pro- 
sent Rayalasima, excluding the southern taluqs of Chittoor and the 
western taluqs of Anantapnr and BelJary districts, and in the south 
it almost touched Kanehi. The Iloysalas of Dwarasamudia and the 
Pandyas of Madura divided between themselves the rest of the penin- 
sula. Besides these four great Hindu states, there were a number of 
petty principalities suboidinate to one or the other of them. One such 
feudatory state was Kampili in the Raichur Doab, which owed alle- 
giance to the Yadavas of Dcsagiri.** 


JASB 

JBORS 

JBRAS 

JIH 

jon 

JRAS 

LR 

MAR 

MEP 


Nellorc Inscription 


OII.Msi. 

QJMS 
Saiyjld All 


SCO 

sn 

SPLVE 


Journal and Proceeding* of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Hie Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 
Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of Indian History. 

Journal of Oriental Research 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Crcat Britain and 
Ireland. 

Local Records. 

Mysore Archaeological Reports. 

Madras P.plgruphical Reports (Tlic inscriptions of the Report 
are Indicated as 61 of 1916; 57 of 1901 etc.). 

A Collection of the Inscriptions on copperplates and stones in 
the Nellore District (3 sols.) by Allan flutters orth and Vcnu- 
gopal Chetty. 

Oriental Historical Manuscripts in the Tamil LangtJgc by 
Rev. William Tajlor. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 

Saijjkl Ali Anztillah bin Tabataba: Durhan-I Ma'dslr. 
Translated into English under the title of The History of the 
Bahmanl Dynasty by Major J. S. King, ( The Indian Anti- 
quary, Vots. 28 and 29. References are to its reprint by 
Luzac & Co., 1000). 

The Surrjgmnst Co ja path of Orissa b> Dr. R. Subrahmanjani. 
South Indian Inscriptions. 

SocitJ anti Political Life in the Vl/ayanagara Empire (2 sols) 


TTDT 

VSCV 


3 Farther Sources. L 1011. 


Sources of Vljayanogar History compiled by A. Rangaswami 
Sarasvati and edited b> Dr. S. K. Aivangar (Madras Uni- 
versit}). 

Studies In the History of the Third Dynasty of Vipiymagara 
by Dr. .V. Vcnlataramatiaysa. 

Tiruma!ai~Tinipatl Dernsthanflm Inscriptions, 
i ayanagirc Slr-Cenlrn/irjr Commemoration Volume. 
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Financially all these states were well off; the kings possessed 
immense riches; their coffers were full of diamonds, pearls, and gold; 
agriculture and commerce were in a flourishing condition; the capi- 
tal cities were great centres of trade and civilization; seaports like 
Kayal and Mothpali were visited by merchants from Arabia, Persia, 
and China; the coastline extending from Quilon to Nellore was called 
in Arabic Maabar i.e. a passage; here arrived ‘the curiosities of Chin 
and Machin (China and greater China) and the products of Hind 
and Sind, laden in large ships sailing like mountains with the wings 
of winds on the surface of water.’ 4 

' In religion the external manifestations were quite pleasing. Everv 
South Indian prince considered it meritorious to build temples and 
to endow them richly. The famous shrines of Mahabalipuram, 
Kan chi, Chidambaram, Srirangam, Tanjore, Madura and other places 
in the south bear witness to the pious activities of generations of 
rulers. These temples were great centres of learning and culture, 
where knowledge was imparted to the pupils from far off lands. 
Their accumulated wealth was the pride of South India. There was 
complete religious freedom and even Arab and Persian Muslims were 
allowed to settle and pursue their own callings at Kayal, Kandur 
(Kannanur) and Honavar, without any molestation on the part of the 
Hindu rulers of the land. 

But, unfortunately, the clash of interests of rival dynasties ren- 
dered : harmonious progress of the country impossible. The Yadavas 
against the Kakatiyas, the : Kakatiyas against the Pandvas, the 
Pandyas against the ITovsalas arid the I-Ioysalas against the Yadavas 
carried on generations of warfare with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. Their conflicting ambitions were so patent that the contempo- 
rary poet, Amir Khusrau, remarked that Devagiri and Maabar were 
Hoysala Ballala Ill’s quarry. 5 ’ While Muslim forces were delivering 
shattering blows at the Yadavas and the Kakatiyas, this Hoysala 
sovereign more than once attacked the chief of Kampili, 6 7 and even 
tried to take' advantage of the fratricidal war in the Pandvan 
kingdom.” Their mutual animosities had taken such deep roots that 
even in the face of foreign invasions they could not eschew their 
quarrels arid present a united front against their common foe. They 
had to be wiped out complete! v and a new set. of heroes had to take 
up the leadership before the country could be rescued from the 

4 WnssaFs Tnzj Ujntnl Anwar. r‘c„ ED, -III. 32. 

5 Khusrau, Jill, IX, 55. 

6 MAR for 1912, '45; for 1923, 119; and EC, VIII, No. T9. 

7 Wassaf, ED, III, 52-54; Khusrau : JIH, IX, 56. 
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slough of political degradation into which it had been betrayed by 
its old masters. 

'Hus revolutionary change was forced on the land by the Muslim 
invaders from the north. It took nearly three decades, because the 
Klialji Sultans did not originally aim at the annexation of southern 
regions, and because their agents proved treacherous and created 
turmoil at Delhi, so that the hold of the central government upon 
subordinate Hindu kingdoms was lost after each conquest. The Hindu 
rulers adopted the policy of the cane-rced, bending down when the 
storm was strong and standing up again when it had passed. They 
paid tribute to their Muslim suzerain only when it could be enforced. 
Hence the Tughluqs followed a policy of annexation, and destroyed 
practically all the Hindu states that resisted their fiat. 

In *1294 Alauddin Khalji personally humbled Ramadeva, the 
Yadava king, and exacted from him a ‘ransom of 600 mans of gold, 7 
tnans of pearls, 2 mans of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and saphircs, 
1,000 mans of silver, 4,000 pieces of silk, and an yearly tribute of the 
revenues of the Elichpur district.’ 8 After his accession to the throne 
of Delhi, lie sent his redoubtable general, Malik Kafur, to realize the 
arrears of tribute from Ramadeva. The imperial forces once more 
defeated the Yadava king and sent him to Delhi in 1307. The Sultan 
gave him a kind reception, conferred upon him the title of Rai Rayau 
and sent him back to hold the kingdom of Devagiri as a fief of the 
sultanat. 9 In 1309 Malik Kafur, assisted by Ramadeva, entered 
Telingana, defeated Prataparudra, 10 the Kakatiya king, seized all his 
accumulated wealth, and compelled him to pay an annual tribute to 
the Sultan. He spent the subsequent two years in subjugating the 
Hoysala and the Pandyan kingdoms. Ramadeva of Devagiri ‘provided 
material of war for the army of invasion’. Hoysala Ballala III, unable 
to resist the Delhi army, surrendered all his ‘gems, valuables and 
buried treasures and enrolled himself among the imperial tributaries. 
The Pandyan rulers met with a worse fate. Most of the famous shrines 
of their kingdom were pulled down and their priests sought safety in 
flight to the forests. The victorious general relumed to Delhi in 
October 1311, laden with spoils worth several millions of tankas, and 
took with him Prince Ballala, the son of the Hoysala king. I 1 

8 Terishfa (Lucknow test), I, 46. There are many varieties of mans in India— from 
19 lbs. in Travancore to I63J* lbs. in Ahmadnagar. See Sewell: FE, 402. 

9 Barani (ED, III, 200). According to Isa mi, Ramadeva invited Alauddin s assis- 
tance to suppress the revolt of bis own son, Bhillama (Sangama?). 

10 Called Rudar or Laddar Dev, Rai of Tilang, by Musalman chroniclers. 

11 Ferbbta and Isami state that Malik Kafur took with him to Delhi Ballala III 
himself. Inscriptions, however, show that it was his son, who waited upon the Sultan 
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After Ramadeva s death, his son, Sankar (called Bhillama by Isami), 
raised the standard of revolt in 1312. Malik Kafur once more returned 
to his first scene of action, defeated and killed him, and annexed the 
Yadava kingdom to the empire of Delhi. 12 

But the triumph of the Musalmans was shortlived and ineffective. 

• Taking advantage of Alauddin’s indifferent health, Malik Kafur in- 
trigued to secure supreme power into his own hands, and was suspected 
of hastening the death of his master in 1316. He threw all the grown- 
up sons of the late Sultan into prison and began to rule in the name of 
the youngest prince. This usurpation plunged the state into chaos, and 
the southern Hindu kings immediately asserted their independence 
and withheld the stipulated tribute. The Marathas expelled the Muslim 
garrison from Devagiri, and their leader, Harapaldeva, son-in-law of 
Ramadeva, once more restored the Yadava kingdom. 

This set-back to the imperial interests w r as, however, a temporary 
phase. Some thirty-five days after the death of Alauddin, his loyal 
‘slaves’ assassinated Malik Kafur, brought out Prince Mubarak from 
prison and placed him at the helm of the state. Mubarak Shah Khalji 
restored order in the northern provinces, and then organized a cam- 
paign for the recovery of tire allegiance of the Deccan. In his time 
history repeated itself; like his great father, he personally took the 
field against the new Yadava king, Harapaldeva, defeated him in 1318 
and flayed him alive. The Yadava kingdom came into the hands of 
the Sultan again. His general, Khusrau Khan, repeated the exploits of 
Malik Kafur, invaded Waraugal, collected the arrears of tribute from 
Prataparudra, subjugated Maabar, and carried away a hundred 
elephants. In his greed he did not hesitate to confiscate the property 
of even a co-religionist, like Sirajuddin Taqi, a wealthy Musahnan 
merchant of the seaport of Pa tt an. 13 

The Hindu rulers, however, could not rest in peace without another 
bid for independence. They got an opportunity in 1320 when Khusrau 
Khan killed Mubarak Shah Khalji, and made himself Sultan with the 
title of Nasiruddin. This revolution once more plunged the country 
into disorder, and gave a set-back to the Muslim power in the penin- 
sula. Prataparudra again threw off the Muslim yoke-, withheld tribute 
front Delhi, and even became somewhat aggressive. His example 

at Delhi, and his return was celebrated in 1313 by a gift to a temple. See EC, VII, 
Sh. 68. 

12 Ferishta. According to Isami, Bhillama sought safety' in flight; according to 
Amir Khusrau, the chief actor in this tragic drama was Sankama, the elder brother of 
Bhillama. See Further Sources, Vol. I, 12-13. 

13 Barani, ED. in, 219. 
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encouraged others and the remaining Hindu princes reasserted their 
independence. 

But their success too was ephemeral. Ghlyasuddin Tughluq, the 
warden of the North-western frontiers of India, hurried to Delhi, 
destroyed the usurper, and sent his eldest sou, Jauna, entitled Ulugh 
Khan, to reconquer the Hindu states of the South. In 1323 the Kakatiya 
kingdom was o\ erthrown and Pratapamdra committed suicide in 
captivity. Tehngana became a part of the Delhi empire and a Muslim 
governor was installed at Warangal. Madura too appears to have met 
with a similar fate about the same time. 14 Thus one king after another 
bowed his head to the inevitable fate of defeat and humiliation at the 
hands of successive invaders from the north. Bv 1325 the Yadava, the 
Kakatiya and a major part of the Pandyan dominions were incor- 
porated into the Delhi sultanat, and Devagiri, Warangal, and Madura 
became the seats of Muslim provincial governors. Only the Iloysala 
kingdom somehow survived the Muslim occupation and preserved its 
precarious existence. The Pandvan rulers appear to have retired to 
their more southern possessions in the Timicvclly district. 

The overthrow of the Yadavas, however, released Kampiiadcva, the 
chief of Kampili, from his oath of loyalty to that house and made him 
independent. lie and his heroic son, Rnmanatha, carved out for 
themselves a small hut powerful state in the Baiclmr Doab with 
Kampili, Anegontli and Kummata as their stronghold.*® They behaved 
as the political successors of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and thus drew 
upon themselves tho wrath of Iloysala Ballala III. 10 Between 1320 
and 1325, the latter waged three successive but fruitless wars against 
them at a time when storm clouds were gathering with sinister por- 
tents in the political horizon of southern India. The state of Kampili 


14 N. Vtnlcalaranianajjn, The Early Muslim Expansion in South India, Ch. IV, 
Sec. V; also in JOR, XH, 210-13. 

15 Knmpil or Kampili, on the northern honk of (lie river .T'Wgabhadra, about 
eight miles cast of Anegomh, is in tlic Biliary district, Kummata is corrupted into 
Crjnmata by Xuniz. Tor its identification v e QJMS, XX, 3. The Sanskrit iijinc 1 or 
Atiegondi was llastinavati or Kunjarakonn. The kingdom went under the name of 
cilh'T of 'these strongholds. For the events connected with the rise anil fall of the 
kingdom of Kampili; sec X. Vcnkataramanay) a, Kampili and Vifaijanagar, Turiher 
Sources, Vol. I, Ch. II. 

10 EC, VIII, Xo. 19, MAR, 1923. No. 121; and EC, XH, 24. According to Wee* 
translation of the last record, the Iloysala general 'pierced and slew Kampda*. But 
llm-i Battuta's narrative shows that ‘the Bai of Kampili* died in 1327, while fighting 
a gams t the Muslim forces of Muhammad bin Tnghlncj. ED. Ill, 015. His reference to 
tl»r elrvim sons of the Hat precludes the identification of the 'Hi I of Kampilf with 
Hamanatha, the son of KampiTadeva. An epigraph a!*n refers to Kampila’s death In 
a 'military campaign from Ddhf. El, XXIII, 181, note 13. 
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survived the ITo}'sala attacks only to meet with destruction at the 
hands of the Turks two years later. 

In 1325 Jauna became the Sultan of Delhi with the title of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. His authority was challenged bv his 
cousin, Bahauddin Gurshasp, who had been in charge of the frontier 
town of Sagar, near Gulbarga, in the Deccan. The Sultan ordered the 
army of Gujarat to take the field against the rebel. A battle was 
fought near Devagiri in which Bahauddin was badlv beaten. The 
latter saved himself by seeking shelter at the court of Kampiladeva, 
the Raja of Kampili. In the meantime the Sultan personally came 
down to Devagiri and despatched three successive expeditions 
against his rebel cousin and his Hindu protector. In the first two 
campaigns the imperial forces were defeated and forced to retreat; 
in the third, however, they invested the fort of Kummata and cap- 
tured one of its gates by assault. Kampiladeva and his protege, toge- 
ther with their families and retainers, made their escape to Anegondi. 
The imperialists took Kummata, pursued the fugitives and surround- 
ed Anegondi from all sides. The garrison had no wav of escape, and 
as the days passed they had to face starvation and death. Kampila- 
deva lost all hopes of victory. lie sent away Bahauddin to seek 
■asylum at the court of Ballala III, and prepared for the worst. After 
seeing that the womenfolk were removed beyond the reach of the 
Muslim soldiers by sacrificing themselves in the sacred flames of 
jauhar, he threw open the gates of the citadel. In the melee, he and 
his followers met with a heroic death. 1" According to Nuniz six old 
men who had retired to a house were taken prisoner and kept in 
custody at Delhi. The conquered region was put in charge of the 
Malik Naib. 18 Ballala III was not prepared to risk his kingdom for 

17 Itm-i Battuta, Isami, Nuniz and Ferishta. Ihn-i Battuta, however, says: ‘Eleven 
sons of die Rai were made prisoners, and carried to the Sultan, who made them all 
Musalmans. The Sultan also made them amirs.’ (ED. Ill, 614-Id.) Regarding the 
course of the war, sequence of events and result, Nuniz differs from Ihn-i Battuta 
and other writers. According to him, this was purely a war of aggression on the part 
of ‘the King of . Dili’ against ‘the King of Bisnaga’; during the campaign, first 
Nagundy (Anegondi) was taken; the Hindu king and his nobles killed their women- 
folk with their own hands before opening the gate of the fortress of ‘Crynainata’ 
(Kummata); the imperialists slew all, except six leading officers, one of whom was the 
minister and another the treasurer of the vanquished king. These were kept in cus- 
tody at Delhi. (Sewell, Forgotten Empire, 295.) Ferishta slates that ‘the Baja of 
Kninpili’ was taken prisoner. (Briggs, Ferishta, I, 419). Barani makes no mention of 
the war, hut includes Kampili among Muhammad bin Tughluq's conquests. (ED, III, 
236.) The events connected with the roe and fall, of the kingdom of Kampili are also 
noticed in a few Kanarese and Telugn Mss. See N. Venkalnrnwnayya : Kampili and 
Yijatjnncignra, 4 if. 

18 Dr. N. Venkataramanayya identifies him with Prince Mahmud. See JOR, XII, 20. 
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the sake of a refugee. He made peace with the Sultan by surrender- 
ing Bahauddin into the hands of his pursuers. 

Thus practically the entire peninsula from Tapti to Cape Comorin 
passed into the hands of the Turks, and Muhammad bin Tughluq's 
transfer of his capital in 1327 from Delhi to Devagiri, now renamed 
Daulatabad, proclaimed to the world his determination to hold the 
vast empire in his iron grip. 

The Hindus, on their part, were not unaccustomed to political 
revolutions and changes of dynasties. They would have passively 
accepted the new masters, if the latter had remained content with 
the acquisition of mere political power. But the soldiers of the 
Turkish conquerors behaved as plunderers under the pretext of 
religion. Their anxiety for quick victory and their greed of gold 
clouded their religious and moral vision, as generally happens in all 
wars of aggression. The handful of Muslims, who had made their 
way into hostile lands far away from their headquarters, employed 
terrorism in all possible forms to cow down resistance. Neither politi- 
cal adventurers nor bigoted theologians had any scruples in rousing 
the unholy enthusiasm of their ignorant and rapacious followers by 
exploiting the idea of Tioly war {jihad). The Hindus, who had no 
first-hand knowledge of the Quran, associated the callous cruelty of 
their despoilers with the message of tho Prophet, and could not 
iceoncilc themselves to the new dispensation. 

Indeed to the Hindus the effects of the Turkish invasions were 
heart-rending. Their land was ravaged, their accumulated riches 
were confiscated,^ and their rulers were humiliated. A Yadava king 
and a Hoysala crown-prince had to wait upon Alauddin Khalji, 
begging for mercy and forgiveness; another Yadava king was killed 
in battle by Malik Kafur. Harapaldeva was taken captive and 
flayed alive by the orders of Mubarak Shah Khalji; and the Kakatiya 
Prataparudra sought freedom from cap fixity by committing suicide 
on the Narbada, while being taken to Delhi as a prisoner by the 
Muslim conquerors. Famous temples like those at Chidambaram, 
Srirangam and Madura were sacked and several others were puffed 
down .20 An inscription refers especially to the Muslim occupation 
of the country and their appropriation of temple lands.21 Another 
inscription vividly describes the pitiable plight of the people of 
Tclingana under the rule of the Turks. It records: 22 ‘In a hundred 

19 See Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, App. B. 

20 See Source*; extracts from Vrapannamrtam and Achuryarukti-Mufoecali; See 
also Further Sources, Vol. I, 39-42. 

21 MER. 64 of 1916. 

22 Bharati, XLX, 311. 
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sinful ways the rich were tortured for the sake of their wealth. At 
the very sight of the Parsikas (i.e. the Turks) many abandoned their 
lives. The Brahmanas were disallowed to perform their religious rites 
and ceremonies. Temples were destroyed and sacred images were 
desecrated and broken. . . During that calamity none dared to claim 
anything as his own whether it was a piece of property or one’s own 
wife. 

Describing the devastated conditions of the Pandyan kingdom, 
Gangadevi, the talented daughter-in-law of Bukka I, wrote in her 
Madura Vijaijam that places like Chidambaram and Srirangam had 
become haunts of tigers and jackals, and despair was writ large on 
the faces of the southern people (Dravidas). This description, though 
somewhat poetic, agrees with the accounts of the Muslim chroniclers. 
Amir Khusrau, the poet-laureate of the early Turkish sultans, records 
in his Khazaimd Futuh that Malik Kafur destroyed several hoary 
shrines of the Pandyan kingdom, and plundered their riches. The 
rapid extension of the Turkish power, so disastrous to the Hindus, 
did not bring any organization in its train for the permanent 
administration of the country. The incessant clash of arms and 
mutual misunderstandings gave no opportunity for the evolution of 
some system of government, which could reconcile the interests of 
the victors and the vanquished. The rule of Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was least fitted to hold together vast areas under one sceptre. 
Marvellous stories of his ambition and ferocity' circulated amongst 
the inhabitants of the peninsula, whose past experience drew har- 
rowing pictures of future calamities under this tyrant. 

REVOLT OF THE DECCAN’ A NT D THE SOUTH 

The stage was set for a tremendous revolution. Even amidst the 
triumphal notes of the Turks, there was heard the challenging voice 
of their victims, which slowly but steadily rose in intensity and pitch 
and ultimately submerged the joyous peals of their antagonists. The 
down-trodden Hindus, although stunned bv the blows of the Turks 
at the outset, gradually recovered from the stupor, and new leaders 
came forward to emancipate them from the alien thraldom. Ambi- 
tious Muslim governors also fully exploited the situation and hasten- 
ed the dismemberment of the Delhi sultanat south of the Vmdliyas. 
The details of this epic struggle are not systematically on record. 
Only incidental references to them are to be found in certain Muslim 
chronicles, and the nature of the movement is indicated in a few 
Hindu epigraphical records. 

Isami summarily disposes of the whole episode in a few sentences. 
He says: ‘During the reign of this unworthy monarch (Muhammad 
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bin Tughluq), whose promises to anyone arc seldom kept, insurgents 
seized by force the whole of India and tumult and confusion rose on 
all sides. Audacious men lifted their heads in all places, and jij even’ 
country there arose another king. M a altar became the seat of a 
separate government. A Saivvid became hadshah of that region. 
Tilang having rebelled, the fort of Tilang (Warangal) passed away 
from the hands of the Turks. An apostate captured the country of 
Kannad from Guty as far as the boundary of Maabar.’-^ Barani, 
another contemporary- ehionicler, referring to these events remarks: 
'A revolt broke out among the Hindus at Arangal (Warangal). Kanya 
Naik had gathered strength in the cmintrv. Malik Maqbul, the 
naib tcazir, fled to Delhi, and the Hindus took possession of Arangal, 
which was thus entirely lost. About the .same time one of the rela- 
tions of Kama Naik (mote appropriate Kampila or Kampiladeva), 21 
whom the Sultan had sent to Kampili, apostatized from Islam, and 
stirred up a revolt. The land of Kampili also was thus lost and fell 
into the hands of the Hindus.’ Fcrishta furnishes more details about 
the rising of the Hindus in the South. Says he, ‘This year (a.ii. 744/ 
1344 \.d.) Krishna Naik, the son of Ludder Deo (Prataparudradcva), 
who lived near Arangal, went privately to Bilal Deo, Raja of the 
Carnatic, and told him that he had heard that the Muslims, who 
were now very numerous in the Deccan, had formed the design of 
extirpating all the Hindus and that it was, therefore, advisable to 
combine against them. . . Krishna Naik promised, on his part also, 
when their plans were ripe, to raise all the Hindus of Arangal and 
Tclingana, and put himself at their head. He (Bilal Deo) then raised 
an army and put part of it under the command of Krishna Naik, who 
reduced Arangal and compelled Imadnl Mulk,2> the governor, to 
retreat to Daulatahad. . . The confederate Hindus seized the country, 
lately occupied by the Muslims in the Deccan, and expelled them so 
that within a few months Muhammad Tughlaq had no possessions 
in that quarter except Daulatabad.- 0 

Barani and Fcrishta have given wrong names to Knpaya Navaka, 
who was the real leader of the revolt in Telingana, and Fcrishta has 
further blundered in assigning a wrong date to it,: 27 and in ascribing 


23 Indian Culture, S', 261-05, Further Sources, So, 7. 

21 A Ms. of Baranfs history found in the Covt. Oriental Ms#. Library (D. X°- 
258), Madras, has Karnpila in the place of Kama Nail. Sec N. Venkataramanavya, 
The Fatly Muslim Expansion in South Iurfi'a, 181-82, foot-note 34. For Barani# 
account, sec ED, III, 245. 

25 This seems to ]>e an error; Barani gives the name as Malik Maqbul, 

26 Terishta (Briggs). Vol. I, 427. 

27 See JAIIRS, V, 231; JBORS- XX, 2C6, and Further Sources, Vol. I, 43-50- 
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the foundation of Vijayanagara to ‘Bilal Deo’ i.e. Ballala III or IV, 
both of whom had passed away before 1344. The events appear to 
have taken place in the order mentioned by Isami: ‘first Maahar . 
then the fort of Tilang’, and about the same time ‘Kannada’ (Kampili 
of Barani) threw off the voke of Delhi. The earliest coin struck in 
the name of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah of Maahar bears the date 
a.ii.735 (1334-35 a.d.). 

But the war of liberation was started in the coastal districts of 
the Andhra country about a decade before the revolt in Ma‘abar. 
Taking advantage of the preoccupation of Ulugh Khan with his 
accession to the throne of Delhi in 1325, the Hindus first regained 
possession of the eastern sea-board.-^ The Vilasa grant shows that 
Prolaya Navaka of the Musunuri familv became the lord of the 
region between the rivers Godavari and Krishna. He ‘restored to the 
Brahmans their agraharas, which had been granted to them bv 
- former kings but forcibly taken away from them by those wrong- 
doers (the Turushkas) . . .’ According to the Kaluvacheru grant of 
Anitalli (1325), Prolaya Nayaka rescued the land from the Muslim 
occupation. After his death, his cousin, Kapaya Nayaka, who was 
served by seventy-five- nayakas, protected the land, 29 and in the 
words of Barani ‘gathered strength in the country’. The rebellion of 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah in Ma’ahar in 1335 brought Ulugh Khan, 
now entitled Muhammad bin Tughluq, to the South; but he could 
not proceed beyond Warangal due to the outbreak of a severe plague 
in his camp. He gave up the campaign against the Ma'abar rebel 
and ordered an immediate retreat to Delhi, admitting failure for 
once in his life. The lesson was not lost on the suppressed people of 
the land, who now resolved to make another bid for freedom, so 
pointedly noticed by Ferishta. Kapaya Nayaka appeared on the 
scene, expelled Malik Maqbul, the- Muslim governor of Telingana, 
captured Warangal, and made it the seat of his government. It is not 
without significance that he assumed the title of Andhradesadhiscara 
and AndhrasuratranaA 9 Still his resources were limited. He could 
not put an end to the Turkish rule in the whole of South India, nor 
could he prevent his quondam colleagues from establishing their 
own independent states in the neighbourhood — the Recherlas 
(Velamas) at Rachakonda and Devarakonda, and the Reddis at 
Addanki (later shifted to Kondavidu). Kapaya Navaka s energies 

28 M. S. Sarmn : A Forgotten Chapter nf Andhra History, 38 -44. 

29 For Vilasa and Knluvacheni grants, sec M. S. Sarma, op. cit.. Appendixes Nos. 

I and II- 

30 SII, IV, 950; M. S. Sarma, op. oil., 64-65. 
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were wasted in fighting against these jealous rivals till he himself 
was slain in a battle with the Velama king, Anavota Nayaka I, about 


13(77. 


rovKnvTios of v i j a \ \ s a o v r . a 

The freedom movement, however, spread westwards into the 
kingdom of Kampili. Nuniz, the Portuguese chronicler , gives details 
of events which liberated the land of ‘Ngundy’ i.e. Anegondi. 
According to him, the people of tlic locality, as soon as they heard 
of the Sultan’s departure from the country, rose in revolt against his 
deputy and made his position extremely precarious. The names of 
the Hindu leaders, who had stirred up this rebellion, are not 
definitely known. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that the 
Araviti chief, Somadevaraja, played a decisive part in it . 31 In his 
helplessness, the Malik Naib informed his master about his pitiable 
plight, and appealed for immediate action. The Sultan summoned 
his councillors, and under their advice released from prison the six 
men, who had been in his custody since the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Kampili, appointed one of them, (Ilarihara) Deo Rai, as the 
new king, and made another governor, and, after taking from them 
oaths of fidelity, despatched them with a large army to their country. 
On their arrival at Anegondi they were warmly welcomed by the 
people, and the Malik Naib surrendered to them the fortress and the 
kingdom. The exact area of the land so delivered is not known. But 
cpigraphic evidence shows that it included almost the whole of the 
present Bellaiy district and a portion of the Raichur Doab. Deo Rai 
pacified the people, and by his kindness won their esteem. 

One day, while he was hunting on the southern banks of the 
Tungabhadra, a hare boldly turned towards his hounds and bit them 
all. He was astonished at this unnatural phenomenon, and while 
returning home, he met a hermit to whom he narrated the incident. 
The hermit inspected the locality and advised him to build a city on 
the spot, for the incident signified that it would he the strongest city 
in the world . 32 The hermit was no other person than Vidyaranya of 
scholarly fame . 33 The city was founded accordingly and was named 
Vidyanagara. The RajakaJanirnaija and Vidyaranyakalajnana, besides 

31 M. S. Sanna, op. cit., 48-52; N. Venkataiamanayya, Early Muslim Expansion 
in South India, 177 ff. 

32 Sewell, FE, 236-300. This account is furnished by Niiniz. 'Deoras’ mentioned by 
h>ni appears to be a shorter name for Harihara Deva Ray, ije. Ilarihara I. 

33 There is a great deal of controversy regarding his identity with MadhavacbjUT*- 
Tor arguments in favour, see 1A, 1910; fflQ, VIII. For arguments against, see mV. 
VI, VII and X and JIH, XH. 
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corroborating the account given by Nuniz, state that those who were 
sent by the Sultan were Harihara and Bukka. This epoch-making 
event took place in 1336, according to the Kapaluru and Bagepalli 
grants .34 But the stoiy of the hare, the hound and the hermit may be 
rejected as it is also associated with the foundation of other cities in 
the Deccan.35 Vidyaranya’s inspiration in laying the foundation of the 
city, however, may be accepted since he was on very intimate terms 
with the founders of the empire. 

That some persons connected with the old kingdom of Kampili 
were sent by Muhammad bin Tughlaq to put down, the revolt, and 
that they turned disloyal and laid the foundations of a Hindu empire 
is established by contemporary evidence. Isami says that an apostate 
captured the country of Kannada. Barani remarks that one of the 
relations of Kampila (i.e. Kampiladeva)36 whom the Sultan had sent 
to Kambala (i.e. Kampili) apostatized from Islam, stirred up a revolt 
and established himself in the country. Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
not the first ruler to make this novel and dangerous experiment of 
entrusting the government of a province to converts from Hinduism. 
Precedents were not lacking. Sukhapal, a grandson of Jaipal, was 
converted to Islam and appointed governor of Ohind or Waihind by 
Mahmud of Ghazni. He too had apostatized and led the Hindu forces 
against his Turkish master .37 Malik Kafur and Khusrau Khan had 
been given positions next only to their Khalji sovereigns in the Turkish 
sultanat. Muhammad bin Tughluq himself had converted and ennobled 
Kattu or Kannu, an officer of Prataparudra and put him in charge of 
the province of Tilang.38 The despatch of Harihara and Bukka to 
restore order in the region of Kampili was quite in keeping with these 
precedents. But like other schemes of this ill-starred monarch, the 
arrangement failed miserably. Harihara, 'apostatized from Islam’, 
reverted to his ancestral faith of Hinduism, asserted his independence 
and laid the foundation of the city and empire of Vijayanagara, under 
the inspiration of Vidyaranya.39 


34 Nellore Inscriptions, I,- CP. No. 15; EC, X, Bg, 70. Father Heras questions the 
authenticity of these records. See his Beginnings of Vijayanagar History, 1-42. 

35 IA, XXVHI, 218. 

36 Elliot’s translation has Kanya Nail;, while a Ms. of Barani’s work gives ‘Kampila 
instead. Kampila appears to be correct, because Nuniz connects the person sent by 
Muhammad bin Tughluq with the court of the king of Bisnaga (i.e. Kampiladeva). 

37 Camb. Hist, of Indio, in, 15; another case of apostasy is mentioned by Ibn-i 
Battuta. See K. A. Nilabanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, 240 

38 ED, IE, 367. 

39 There are various stories regarding the origin of the city and the empire of 
Vijayanagara. See Sewell, FE, 20-23; B. A. Saletore, SPLVE, Vol. I, 23-35, 82-112. A 
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IIARIHARA AND BUKKA 

According to the inscriptions of later kings 4° which give an account 
of the origin of the family, Harihara I had four brothers — Kampa I, 
Bukka I, Marappa, Mudappa — and these were the sons of one 
Sangama 41 of the Yadava family and lunar race. The dynasty founded 
by them is known as the Sangama dynasty after the name of their 
father. The empire of Vijayanagara was the result of the strenuous 

study of these has led to the formulation of two clearly defined theories by different 
groups of scholars: 

(a) Telugu origin. The city and the empire were founded by Harihara I and Bulcka I, 
the most prominent of the five sons of Sangama, who were originally treasury officers 
of Kakatiya Prataparudra. After the capture of Warangal by Ulugh Khan fn 1323, they 
transferred their services to Kampiladeva of Anegondi (or Kummata). 11)6 rest of their 
career after the fall of Anegondi is given above in the text See Sewell, FE; B. Sutya- 
narayana Rao, Tlte Never to be Forgotten Empire ; V. Rangachari, Ind. Ant. XLIII; 
N. Venlcataramanayya, Kampili and Vijayanagara; and Vijayanagara, Origin of the City 
arid The Empire (1933); Further Sources, Vol. I, Ch. HI. 

(b) Karnataka Orfgt'n: The city was founded by Hoysala Ballala III, and the empire 
by his feudatories — Harihara I, Buklca I and other sons of Sangama, who became 
legitimate successors of the Hoysala rulers after the extinction of that house. See 
Dr. S. K. Alyangar fn QJMS, IX, 13-22; II. Heras, Beginnings of Vijayanagara History; 
S. Srikantayya, Founders of Vijayanagara. According to II. Krishna Shastri, Harihara I 
and Bukka I were originally feudatory chiefj of Hoysala Ballala HI, but later they took 
advantage of the weakness of their sovereign, and set up the empire of Vijayanagara 
at the expense of their master’s territories. See ASI, 1907-08, 235-36. B. A. Saletore, 
while stressing the Karnataka origin of the sons of Sangama, opines that the city of 
Vij'ayanagara was Founded by Bukka I in 1368. See his remarks in SPLVE, I, 33-39, 
108-12; Ind. Hist. Quart. VUI, 295-301, 768-74; and VSCV, 139 ff. Both Father Heras 
and B. A. Saletore discard the story of Vidyaranya’s share in hying the foundation of 
the city. The former even charges the Gurus of Srfngeri Matha with abetment of 
forged documents, embodying false traditions for mundane gains; S. Srikantayya, how- 
ever, enters a caveat and cites evidence to support Vidyaranya’s connection with the 
foundation of the Vijayanagara empire. See his Founders of Vijayanagara, 107 ff; 
QJMS, XXVI, 180-226, 232-35 and VSCV, 161-68. 

But the Karnataka theory depends more or less on the identification of ‘Deorao’ of 
Nuniz with Hoysala Ballala IH. The statement of Ferishta that ‘Bilal Deo’ founded 
the city of Beejanagar after the name of bis son, Beeja, has been responsible for this 
identification. Contemporary Muslim chronicles, read in tbe light of the account given 
by Nuniz and other traditions, definitely show that "Deorao’ was Harihara I. However, 
the Telugu or Karnataka origin of the city and the empire of Vij'ayanagara is not very 
crucial. It is sufficient to note that their founders were Harihara I -and bis brothers and 
it is through their exertions that South India was cleared of Muslim occupation. In 
this great enterprise they received substantial assistance and guidance from Vidyaranya 
and the Gurus of Srfngeri Matha. 

40 EC, VI. Ch, 64, Kp. 25. Sg. I. Mb. 158. y 

41 Is he Bhava Sangama who had married a daughter of Kampiladeva? ,r p 
Baranfs reference to the appointment of an unnamed relation of Kampila (Madra* . 

as the governor of Kampili appears to base some Iwsis. See S. Venlcataramanavya, The 
EMESI, 181, note 34. 
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efforts of these five brothers in defence of their country and their 
religion. The times were opportune for them. Muhammad bin Tughluq 
was too much embroiled in difficulties nearer home, and Hoysala 
Ballala III, the old champion of the Hindus in the South, was engross- 
- ed in a war of extermination against the Sultan of Madura. Slowly 
and steadily these five brothers began to acquire influence and terri- 
tory at their expense. Epigraphical records and the itinerary of Ibn-i 
Battuta show that by 1339 Harihara I was not only well-established 
in the regions which had been once under the rule of Kampiladeva, 
but had also temporarily got possession of a bit of Hoysala territory 
in Bangalore district. In 1342 Hoysala Ballala III was taken prisoner 
and treacherously put to death by Ghiyasuddin Damghan Shah of 
Madura. 42 Shortly after this, his son, Virupaksha Ballala IV, also 
disappears from the scene. 

The abject surrender of Ballala III to Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and subsequently his capture and execution by the Sultan of Madura 
clearly demonstrated that the Hoysala state could not survive the 
attacks of foreign foes for long. The only question was : who would 
acquire it — the princes of Vijayanagara or the sultans of Madura? The 
former, who had already repudiated their allegiance to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, determined to get it for themselves. They conquered 
the Hoysala districts one after another — Hassan, Shimoga, Kolar, 
Mysore, Chitaldrug, etc. Bits of information regarding this sanguinary 
struggle between the two Hindu states of the South are preserved in 
contemporary inscriptions. An epigraph of the time of Bukka I expli- 
citly states that one of his officers secured victories over the Hoysala 
army. By the year 1346 the whole of the Hoysala kingdom had passed 
into the hands of the rulers of Vijayanagara. 43 

Side by side with these conquests, the five brothers and their 
relatives took up the administration of the territories acquired by 
their joint efforts. Of the late Hoysala dominions, Harihara I took 
charge of the western and southern portions, and Bukka I of the 
eastern and central divisions; JCampa I looked after the Udayagiri- 
rajya, comprising the- modem Nellore and Cuddapah districts; Marappa 
governed the modem North . Kanara and Shimoga districts; and 
Mudappa administered Mulbagal Maharajya in the south-eastern 
comer of Mysore. Their undivided interest in laying the foundation 
of the empire is clearly brought out by their joint gift of certain 
villages in 1346 to forty Brahmans attached to Sringeri Matha in 
celebration of their conquest of ‘the earth from the Eastern to 

42 EC, VI, Kd. 75; also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of South India, 
280 - 81 . 

43 N, Venkataramanayya, Vljayanagar — Origin, etc. Ch. V, 
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Western Ocean’ .44 Governors and scions of the royal family had 
also some share in the administration of the growing state. For 
instance, in 1349 Hadapa Gautarasa, a minister of Harihara I, is 
known to have been ruling the Mangalur-rajva, and Vira Virupanna 
Odeyar the Penugonda-rajya. 45 

But this rapid progress of the young Hindu state did not go un- 
challenged. Its northern expansion was soon checked by the Bahmani 
kingdom founded in the Deccan by Hasan, a rebel officer of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq, in 1347. Alauddin Hasan Shah Bahmani, the new 
Sultan of the Deccan, made Gulbarga the seat of his government. He 
had received assistance from the ‘Raja of Telingana* (Kapaya 
Nayaka), and yet had very little sympathy towards the neighbouring 
Hindu states. Ferishta 48 says that Alauddin I, the founder of the 
Bahmani kingdom, wrested Kaulas from the Raja of Warangal and 
sent a considerable force into the Camatic, from whence his general 
returned successful with valuable contributions from several rajas. 
From Saiyyid Ali’s account 47 it becomes obvious that the rajas so 
defeated included Harihara I, Bukka I, and Kampa I, who, as seen 
above, were laying the foundation of the Vijayanagara empire. In 
the south there was the sultanat of Madura, which in spite of three 
successive revolutions within a period of seven years, grew in 
strength and even reduced to a low condition the Cholas and 
Pandyas and proved destructive to the prosperity of the Hoysala 
Ballalas.48 Ibn-i Battuta gives a blood-curdling story of the massacre 
of Hindu women and children perpetrated by Ghiyastiddin, the 
fourth Sultan of Madura. Indeed the Vijayanagara state found itself 
between two rolling mills, the Bahmani kingdom in the north and 
the Madura sultanat in the south. The chief concern of the early 
rulers of Vijayanagara was to provide sufficiently against their 
encroachment and, if possible, to eliminate them. 

It was a question of the survival of the religious, social and econo- 
mic life of the Hindus, who had once more begun to breathe freely 
under the protecting hand of the early Vijayanagara princes. 
Bukka 143 took upon himself the task of clearing South India of the 
Turkish occupying forces, and sent his son, Kumara Kampana, in 
command of the campaign. 

44 EC, VI, Sg. I. 

45 57 cf 1901. and El, VI, 327. 

48 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 308-19. 

47 Burhan-l Ma’atir, translated by J. S. King (Luzac and Co ). 

48 Madura Vijmjam, Canto VIII; Sources, 28. 

49 Of the five brothers, Butla «as the chief lihc Ariuna, the middle Panda ya, 
EC, VI, Kp. 25. 
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It was a long-drawn contest attended with thrilling incidents and 
changing fortunes. During the period from 1343-44 to 1355-56 the 
power of the sultans of Madura was completely paralysed as is indi- 
cated by the total absence of their coinage during this period. They, 
however, recovered some of their lost ground about 1356, and issued 
coins 50 once more till 1377. This was probably due to the death of 
Harihara I in 1355 and the dangerous potentialities of the campaign 
of the Bahmani Sultan in Telingana about the same time. 51 That 
Vijayanagara was passing through some crisis, probably due to an 
invasion of the first Bahmani Sultan at this time, is proved by 
Bukka I’s anxiety to secure the presence of Vidyaranya at the metro- 
polis in 1356.52 

Bukka I succeeded53 Harihara I on the throne of Vijayanagara 
sometime in 1356. Ho had to wage war on two fronts. While he per- 
sonally attended to the war against the Bahmani sultans, his valiant 
son, Kumara Kampana, pursued his campaign against the sultanat of 
Madura. 

Kumara Kampana’s southern expedition was not without sub- 
stantial results. Assisted by his minister, Gopana, and his general, 
Saluva Mangu,54 h e overthrew the Sambuva-raya of Rajagambhira- 
rajya, killed one of the sultans of Madura, and reinstalled55 the 
divine images in the Rajasimheswara temple at Kanchi in 1364, and 
in Ranganathaswami temple at Srirangam in 1371. The Pandyan 
Chronicle 56 says: ‘Kampanuduver (Kampana Odeyar), a native of 
Kamata, having conquered the Musalmans, took possession of the 
kingdom. He opened the Siva and Vishnu temples which had been 
locked up. He opened the Gods temple at Madura, and obtained a 
personal view of the God. . ’ Inscriptions also narrate how the land 
was cleared of tire ‘Turkish’ garrisons in the South. An undated 
record states, ‘The times were Tulukkan (Turkish) times; the deva- 
dana lands were taxed; ... At this juncture Kampana Odeyar came 
on his southern campaigns, destroying Tulukkans, established a 
stable administration throughout the country. . . in order that the 
worship in all temples might be revived as of old. ’57 Epigraphical 

50 Supplement to Vol. II of the Cat. of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 

51 M. S. Sarma, op. cit ., 81, 84. 

52 MAR, 1910, 56. 

53 Sewell’s date for the death of Harihara I is wrong. See MER, No. Ill of 
1913. Latest known date of Harihara is 1356. See MER, 115 of 1901; SII, VII, 30-3. 

54 An ancestor of Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the second dynasty. 

55 Sources , Extracts 1 to 5; El, VI, 322 ff. 

58 Taylor, O.H.Msr., I, 35-37. 

57 MER, 1916, sec. 33. 
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records^ show that Kamp ana’s influence extended from Mysore in 
the north to Ramnad in the south, and that he was in power between 
1361 and 1374. Still Alauddin Sikandar Shah, the last of the sultans 
of Madura, lingered on somewhere and issued coins as late as 1377. 
The complete subjugation of the South was the work of Virupaksha, 
a son of Harihara II, who is said to have conquered the Tundira, 
Chola and Pandya countries for his father. 59 

THE FIRST BAHMANI-VIJAYANACARA STRUCCLE 

The problem of the northern defences, however, baffled all solu- 
tion. Hardly any decade passed without a clash of arms between the 
the Vijayanagara and Bahmani sovereigns.® 9 Ordinarily, their wars 
have been regarded as due to religious differences of the two states, 
and it has been assumed that Vijayanagara was reduced to vassalage 
on several occasions. These erroneous impressions should be removed 
before entering into the history of the times. They are created by 
the accounts of medieval Muslim chroniclers, who very often used 
history as a handmaid of theology. The fact is that the* land between 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, on account of its economic 
wealth, had been the bone of contention between the western 
Chalukyans and the Cholas as well as between the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas. When the Bahmani kingdom and Vijayanagara empire rose 
on the ruins of the Yadava and Hoysala dominions, history simply 
repeated itself. The contest between the Bahmani sultans and the 
rayas of Vijayanagara was but a revival of the ancient economic 
struggle between the Deccan and South India of the purely Hindu 
epoch. In the Bahmani-Vijayanagara wars, their religious differences 
only served to brutalize the struggle, but they did not originate it. 

Further, the peculiar circumstances under which the two states 
came into existence made frequent warfare between them a normal 
feature of their existence; during the process of their formation each 
of them acquired only certain parts of the Raichur Doab; but each 
of them as the political successor of its immediate predecessor aspired 
to possess the whole. On the eve of the second great war between 
the two states, Mujahid Shah actually demanded all the territories 
north of the Tungabhadra, while Bukka 1 put forth a counter-claim 
for the entire Doab , since Raichur and Mudkal had always belonged 

58 Sewell, The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, 109. 

59 El, HI, 224-30. 

60 For the details of the various campaigns, see also the chapter on the Bahmani 
kingdom. The account of wars in this text is based upon a comparative study of the 
histories written by Ferishta, Saiyyid Ali and other Muslim chroniclers and the evi- 
dence of Hindu eplgraphical and literary records. 
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to the Anegondi family. This political proprietary instinct was so 
ingrained in the minds of the riders that, according to Nuniz, Saluva 
Narasimha, the founder of the second dynasty of Vijayanagara, left 
a testament charging his successor to recover Raichur and Mudkal 
from die Balimani sultans.61 One more cause for these wars lay in 
the fact that the rayas of Vijayanagara were immensely rich and 
their treasuries and temple-coffers overflowed with precious metals 
and stones. No wonder that these offered a standing temptation to 
the northern rulers. Thus it may be said that the Bahmani-Vijaya- 
nagara wars were not crusades, hut secular contests for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth and territory .62 In these wars, as the following events 
will show, the Bahmani rulers did not achieve an unbroken success, 
nor could they reduce Vijayanagara to vassalage at any time. 

In 1358 Alauddin Hasan Shah was succeeded by his son, 
Muhammad Shah I. Kapaya Nayaka and Bukka I saw in this 
change of rulers an opportunity to recover their lost territories 
(? Kaulas). They demanded from Muhammad Shah I restitution of 
lands vvrested from them by his father, 'threatening in case of refusal, 
not only to invade his country themselves, but to draw upon him 
- the army of the king of Delhi’. Muhammad Shall I replied by making 
a counter-demand of customary offerings due to him on his accession, 
implying thereby that they were his vassals. Kapaya Nayaka, the Raja 
of Telingana, deputed his son, Vinayaka Deva, with an army to 
recover Kaulas, while Bukka I sent a considerable force to cooperate 
with him. The allied Hindu forces, however, were totally defeated by 
the Bahmani general, Bahadur Khan, who marched to the gates of 
Warangal, and forced Kapaya Nayaka to purchase peace by surren- 
dering 100,000 gold huns, twenty-five elephants and many valuable 
3 

the peace so purchased was not lasting. Vinayaka Deva 
offended the dignity of the Bahmani Sultan by seizing from some 
horse-merchants the best of their horses when they were on their 
way to the court of Gulbarga. In order to avenge this insult, the 
Sultan marched into Telingana in 1362, captured the Hindu prince 
in his citadel at Velamputtan and subjected him to a most cruel 
death.- On his return march, however, the Hindus plundered his. 
baggage, wounded him, and destroyed nearly two-thirds of his forces. 

61 Sewell : FE, 307-8, 316. 

62 Gurty Venkat Rao, The Bahmani-Vijmjanagiira T\ehiliom in the Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress , Second Session, 1938; J. D. B. Grabble: History of the 
Deccan, Vol. I, 26-28. 

63 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 301. Vinayaka Deva is called ‘Nagdeo’ in Scott’s tran- 
slation, I, 19, Hun=Hon, a gold coin worth four rupees. 


jewels. 6 

But 
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These events paved the way for a major war between the two 
states. Kapaya Nayaka in despair appealed to Firuz Shah Tughluq, 
the emperor of Delhi, for assistance, in return for which he promised 
to become a vassal of the emperor. But the new Tughluq sovereign 
was quite different from his late cousin in temperament, and pre- 
ferred the fruits of peaceful enterprise to the gains of military adven- 
tures. Probably his orthodoxy too dissuaded him from assisting the 
Hindus against his own co-religionists. He did not respond to their 
appeals. On the other hand, these negotiations and his own recent 
discomfiture rankled in the mind of Muhammad Shah I. He now 
resolved on the entire conquest of Telingana. His armies easily occu- 
pied the country and ravaged the land for two years. Finally, with 
great difficulty Kapaya Nayaka saved his state by presenting to the 
Sultan the district of Golkonda, an indemnity of 1,300,000 huns and 
a throne studded with turquoises. 

Bukka I was not a party to this transaction. Hence probably with 
a view to ascertaining nis attitude, Muhammad Shah I issued to his 
musicians a draft on the Vijayanagara treasury. The Hindu sovereign ,64 
proud of his independence, sent back the messengers with every mark 
of contempt and derision, and declared war upon the Sultan in 1366. 
Before the latter could mobilize his forces, the Raya surprised and 
captured the fort of Mudkal in- the debatable land of the Raichur 
Doab, and put the entire garrison to the sword with the exception 
of one man. The infuriated Sultan swore solemnly to avenge the 
disaster by the slaughter of one hundred thousand Hindus. In spite 
of the rainy season and in the face of opposition, he crossed the 
Krishna and recaptured Mudkal. Bukka I fled to .Adoni, and when the 
enemy approached, he left the fort in charge of his sisters son, and 
retreated to Vijayanagara. Muhammad Shah I followed 'Bukka I and 
crossed the Tungabhadra. The war dragged on for several months 
with the casuality list of the Hindus soaring higher and higher. Yet 
the final decision remained a distant vision. The Vijayanagara general, 
Bhoj Mul, was mortally wounded. The Sultan lost two of his com- 
manders and failed twice in his attempt to capture the city of Vi^aya- 
nagara. In a desperate mood he ordered the massacre of the inhabitants 
round the metropolis. It is said that this war cost the Hindus half a 
million lives. At last, the protests of ‘the Brahmans and principal Hindu 
.officers’ compelled Bukka I to sue for peace. According to Ferishta, 
the Sultan sheathed the sword only when the Raya honoured his draft 
and paid the musicians. In the treaty of peace, there was an agree- 

64 Ferishta calls Bulla I by the name of ‘Krishna Raf; see Ferishta (Briggs) If, 
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ment that in future wars non-combatants should not be molested; 
there was no understanding — no stipulation of any kind — either about 
the tribute or about the boundaries between the two states. 6 ^ 

The last question, however, was revived 66 by Mujahid Shah, the 
son and successor of Muhammad Shah I. Soon after his accession to 
the throne in April 13/5, he wrote to Bukka I that as the joint possession 
of some forts and districts between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra 
caused constant disputes, the Raya should waive his rights over all 
the territories north of the Tungabhadra together with the fort of 
Bankapur. The Vijayanagara sovereign wrote in reply that Raichur, 
Mudkal and other forts between the two rivers had for ages 
belonged to his family, and that the Sultan should surrender them, and 
confine his authority to the northern bank of the Krishna. Muj ahi d 
Shah declared war and, crossing the two rivers, sent a force to besiege 
Adoni, while he marched in person against Vijayanagara. Bukka I 
withdrew to die woods and hills and avoided a pitched battle for 
nearly six months. At last the pestilential air of the forest affected his 
health, and compelled him to return to his capital. It appears that he 
died of his malady in February 1377, and was succeeded by his son, 
Harihara 11.67 

The inscriptions give great prominence to Bukka I as a warrior and 
a statesman. The city of Vidyanagara was greatly strengthened and 
developed by him, and renamed Vijayanagara. 68 He truly imbibed 
the mission of the empire, freed practically die whole of die South 
from alien domination, and brought it under one sceptre. He instilled 
new vigour into Hindu society, renovated temples and revived 
agraharas. Under his fostering care, a number of scholars produced 
literary works on religion, philosophy and law, among which Sayana- 
charya’s commentaries on the Vedas occupy the foremost place. He 

65 Ferisbta (Briggs). II, 308-19. Ferishta does not say anything about the tribute 
with reference to the treaties with the rulers of Warangal and Vijayanagara, and yet 
he subsequently asserts that Muhammad Shah I in his last years was free from war 
because they remitted their stipulated tribute. Ibid., 326. 

66 Ibid., 330-39. 

67 EC, IV, Yd. 46. 

68 EC, X, Mb 158, Gd 46; V, Cn 256. The genuineness of the first two records is 
questioned by B. A. Saletore. According to him there was no city of the name of 
Vidyanagara; Bubka I laid the foundation of the city of Vijayanagara in 1368, and 
completed it about 1378. See his SPLVE, 95-112. But his theory involves the total 
repudiation of the name ‘Vidyanagara’ mentioned in a number of inscriptions, simply 
because they are irregular in certain respects, or because they belong to a late date, or 
still because they are supposed to have ‘emanated from some common source’. But it 
should be noted that the name occurs also in the literature of the period of the Sangama 
dynasty itself. See JRAS, 1902, 662; Further Sources, Vol. I, ch. V. 
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also restored harmony between the Vaishnavas and the Jainas, and 
his pronouncement on this occasion almost echoes Asoka’s edict of 
toleration. 69 Ferishta pays a glowing tribute to the strength and 
prosperity of the empire about the close of his reign. He says, “The 
princes of the house of Bahmani maintained their superiority by 
valour only; for in power, wealth and the extent of the country, the 
rajas of Beejanagai greatly exceeded them, especially in the time of 
Mujahid Shah, when as yet the whole of the country of Telingana 
had not fallen under the Bahmani yoke. . . The fortress of Belgaum, 
and other places, not included in Carnatic proper, belonged to the 
Rai of Beejanagar; and many districts of Tulu-ghat were in his 
possession. His country was well peopled, and the subjects were sub* 
missive to his authority. The rais of Malabar, Ceylon and other 
countries kept ambassadors at his court, and sent annually rich 
presents.' 70 
HARIHARA II 

Harihara II came to the throne amidst the clash of arms. 71 Muja- 
hid Shah made desperate efforts to capture the imperial city, hut 
finding it impossible- to reduce it, he joined his forces at Adoni. Tin's 
fort too defied his attacks for nine months, and his soldiers became 
despondent and clamoured for return to their own country. Finally, 
on the advice of the minister, Saifuddin Ghuri, he made peace with 
the Raya and returned to his capital. In this connection Saiyyid Ali's 
statement 72 that the Raya agreed to pay a large sum of nal baha 
(war-expenses) and to deliver the keys of the fort in dispute appears 
to be apocryphal. There is no doubt that on this occasion the Sultan 
had to admit failure. Adoni and Bankapur still remained in the hands 
of the Raya. His nephew, Vira Channappa Odevar, 79 is said to have 
defeated the Musalmans and presented the fort of Adoni to him. 

This war not only frustrated the ambitious designs of Mujahid 
Shah and left the boundary- question unsettled, but also, in a way, 
cost him his life, and invited a counter-invasion from Vijayanagara. 
During this war Mujahid Shah publicly censured his uncle, Daud, for 
abandoning a strategical post. Before reaching Gulbarga, the latter 
murdered Mujahid in revenge in April 1378, and proclaimed himself 
Sultan. For thirty-five days the Bahmani kingdom was paralysed due 
to party factions, and this tempted Harihara II to cross the Tunga- 

69 EG. n, SB, 344 (136); IX, Mg. 16. 

70 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 337-38. 

71 Called Tureoyre Deorao' by Nuniz, 

72 J. S, King. The History of the Bahmani Dunasty (Luzac & C.J, 29. 

73 EC, XU. Kg. 43. 
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bliadra and invest the fortress of Raichur. At last Daud himself was 
assassinated in May, and the crown passed to one of his nephews, 
Muhammad Shah II. The new Sultan succeeded in securing the sup- 
port of all parties in the kingdom, and so Harihara II gave up the 
siege and retired. Ferishta says that the Raya not only raised the 
siege, but also agreed to pay the Bahmani Sultan 'the tribute stipulated 
in the reign of Muhammad Shah T. There are two glaring inconsisten- 
cies in this statement. First, in the reign of Muhammad Shah I, no 
stipulation had been made for the payment of any tribute; 74 and 
secondly, the present occasion did not demand any such concession on 
the part of the Vijayanagara sovereign. There is no military triumph 
to the credit of the Sultan at this time in any record whatsoever; on 
the contrary epigraphic evidence shows that Harihara II early in his 
reign expelled the Musalmans from Goa. 75 

The task of Harihara II was rather difficult. The close of his father’s 
reign had witnessed the growth of small but powerful kingdoms in die 
north-east of the empire. Vijayanagara’s friend, Kapaya Nayaka, was 
slain about 1367 by the Velama king, Anavota Nayaka I of Devara- 
konda, who seized Warangal, made it his capital, and established 
his sway over a large part of Telingana; on die- other hand, the Reddis 
of Kondavidu now launched upon a policy of expansion, and Anavema 
Reddi ( circa 1364-86) conquered the coastal region .as far north as 
Simhachalam. He also turned his forces against the Recherla chief of 
Devarakonda in the west, and inflicted a humiliating defeat upon him. 

If the Bahmani sultans barred the rayas from reaching the Krishna 
river for a natural geographical boundary in the north, die powerful 
Reddis played a similar role in the north-east and even crossed swords 
with them. But the greatest menace to die empire came from die 
alliance between the Velama rulers of Warangal and the Bahmani 
sultans. Harihara II waged a few wars against Telingana, probably 
to break up this alliance. An inscription of 1384 reveals that Harihara II 
sent an army into Telingana, but the ‘Turushkas (Turks) came and 
attacked Kottakonda. 76 In the battle Saluva Ramadeva, one of the 
leaders of Vijayanagara forces, was killed. Probably the expedition 
failed. This, however, shows the close cooperation between die Velamas 
of Warangal and the Bahmanis of Gulbarga. Another inscription of 
1395 mentions a war between the Bahmani Sultan and the Raya of 
Vijayanagara, in which Harihara II succeeded in capturing Rangini 
in soudiern Maharashtra. 77 Still another inscription of 1397 refers to 

74 See supra, footnote on the alleged tribute. 

75 JBRAS, LX, 227. 

76 EC, XII, Ck. 15. 

77 Ibid., XII, Tp. 44. Rangini (Rangana) is situated south of the Phond Ghat. 
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the capture of Panagal in Telingana by his eldest son, Bukka II. 78 
These incidents are not noticed by Muslim chroniclers. But the seizure 
of Panagal by the Raya of Vijayanagara is indirectly admitted by 
them in describing the war of 1417, when Firuz Shah Bahmani is said 
to have made an attack on Panagal and besieged it for -two years 
without success. 

Ferishta and Saiyyid Ali, however, do describe a major war 
between the Raya and the Sultan about 1398-99. 79 At this time the 
affairs of the Bahmani kingdom were in a state of turmoil due to 
internal revolutions. In 1397 Muhammad Shah II passed away; his 
two sons were successively crowned, deposed and blinded within 
seven months, and then Firuz Shah, a cousin of his, ascended the 
throne of Gulbarga. Probably encouraged by these events and per- 
suaded also by other considerations, Harihara II declared war against 
the Bahmani Sultan. Ferishta says, ‘Deo Rai of Beejanagar with 
thirty thousand horse and a vast army of foot invaded the Doab 
with a design to reduce the forts of Mudkal and Raichur.’ Probably 
Harihara II sent his third son, Deva Raya, on this enterprise. Firuz 
Shah took up the challenge and mobilized his forces at Sagar. Then 
through the stratagem of one Qazi Siraj, who succeeded in killing a 
son of Deva Raya and spreading panic in the Hindu camp, he crossed 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadra in pursuit of the fleeing Hindus. As 
usual Vijayanagara was besieged and the flourishing districts south of 
the city were ravaged. Finally peace was made when the Raya paid 
the Sultan ten lakhs of huns as ransom money for the release of the 
prisoners. By a treaty it was agreed that the boundaries of the two 
states should remain the same as before the war. Saiyyid Ali's version 
of this war is somewhat different. According to him, Firuz Shah, with 
the desire of waging a holy war {jihad), ordered a large army to he 
assembled and marched towards die fort of Sagar. When the chiefs 
of that district tendered their submission, and the Raya paid him 
thirty-three lakhs of tankas, he returned to his capital. From the 
copper-plates of Telugu Choda Annadeva, a chieftain ‘of the eastern 
coastal districts, we learn that he assisted ‘the Turushka king in 
defeating the king of Kamata at Sagar. SO Thus the fact of the defeat 
of Vijayanagara in this war is clearly established, although the various 
accounts describe in their own peculiar style its causes and results. 

Harihara II may be considered to be a great sovereign. The times 

78 South Indian Research, II, 173; Vdugplicaricamracall, Ed. by N. Venkata- 
ramanayya. Intro. 21. 

79 Ferisbta (Briggs). II, 370-78; Saiyyid Ali (J. S. King), 37-40. ' 

80 El, XXVI, 29-31; Sagar is on the northern bank of the Krishna in the Gulbarga 
district 
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were also propitious to him. No remnant of the Muslim power of 
Madura was left to threaten the security of the southern frontiers of 
the empire. Firuz Shah Tughluq of Delhi and Muhammad Shah II of 
Gulbarga were both pacifists and had little taste for foreign wars. So 
long as the latter ruled over the Bahmani kingdom, Vijayanagara had 
nothing to apprehend regarding the safety of its northern frontiers. In 
the north-east, tranquillity was secured bv a matrimonial alliance with 
Katayavema, the commander-in-chief and brother-in-law of the Reddi 
king, Kumaragiri.Si Thus Harihara II had full two decades of peace 
to consolidate his state and clothe it with impeiial dignity. He 
possessed a vast empire bounded by 'eastern, southern and western 
seas’. The extent of his dominion is shown by the fact that inscriptions 
of his reign have been discovered in Mysore, Dharwar, Kanchipuram, 
Chingleput and Trichinopoly. His sons acted as viceroys in Araga, 
Mulbagal, Udayagiri and other subdivisions of the empire. He 
supported 'the four castes and orders’. He was a worshipper of 
Virupaksha (a form of Siva), and yet he patronized the Saivas, Vaish- 
navas and Jains alike. He is called Rajnvyasa and Rajavalmiki in his 
Vallur grant, indicating either his own learning or his patronage of 
scholars. Sayanacharya, the famous commentator of the Vedas, was 
for sometime his chief - minister. Irueapa, die author of Nanartha 
Ratnamala, a Jain by faith, was one of his great generals. Harihara II 
was so popular with his subjects that they made grants and charities 
for his long life. 

Harihara II died in August 1404, and his third son, Deva Raya I, 
was crowned on 7 November 1 406. During the interval of over two 
years, there appears to have been a tripartite struggle for power 
between the three sons of Harihara II, viz. Bukka II, Virupaksha I and 
Deva Raja I. The first two occupied the throne successively for some 
months and issued grants in their own names with sovereign titles, 
when finally their place was taken by Deva Raya. 82 


81 The Raya-Reddi marriage alliance is alluded to in the Vemavaram plates of 
Aliaya Verna Reddi. El, XHI, 242, v. 22. As to the parties, there is difference of 
opinion. According to N. Venkataramanayva, ‘the marriage of Harihars daughter was 
celebrated with Kataprabhu, the son of Katayavema’. Further Sources, I, 87. But 
M. S. Sarma is of opinion that the bridegroom was Katayavema himself. See his 
History of the Reddi Kings, 128, 169. 

.82 Prof. Kielhom's Southern Listi Nos. 478 and 480. EC, Hn. 133; Mil, Tl. 1, 13, 
196. El, Vm, 300; XV, 13. The successor of 'Purcoyre Deorao’ (i.c. Harihara II) is 
called 'Ajarao by Nuniz. This Portuguese chronicler is not quite accurate in the names 
of rulers and their regnal periods. For these epigraphical evidence is a sure guide. 
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DEVA RAYA I 

Deva Raya I came to the throne under unpropitious circum- 
stances. But for the heroic and timely action of his minister, 
Lakshmidhara, he would have fallen victim to a plot organized by 
‘some ungrateful wretches’ against his life .83 During the period of 
his struggle for succession, Padekomti Verna, the Reddi king of 
Kondavidu, seized the rich province of Udaya^iri.84 Shortly after his 
accession a Bedar chief85 in western Mysore slaughtered people all 
over the country, carrying off prisoners, and causing great distur- 
bances and famine'. But a greater calamity than this overtook the 
land owing to the revival of the Bahmani-Vijayanagara hostilities in 
1406-7. According to Ferishta, they were provoked by the Raya’s 
infatuation for a lovely peasant maiden, Parthal by name, residing 
at Mudkal. When persuasion failed to secure her, he resorted to 
force and sent an expedition into the debatable land to decoy the 
Mudkal beauty. But on the approach of the Vijayanagara army, the 
girl and her parents left their home and disappeared. In their dis- 
appointment the retreating soldiers laid waste the towns and villages 
on their way. Firuz Shah retaliated by entering the Hindu territory 
and investing the citadel of Vijayanagara. Finding it impossible to 
reduce it, the Bahmani forces devastated the countryside, captured 
the fort of Bankapur, and concerted measures for an attack on Adoni. 
Pressed by his relentless foe and getting no response from the 
sultans of Malwa, Khandesh and Gujarat to his appeal for assistance, 
the Raya sued for peace. Under the terms of the treaty he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan, ceded to him Bankapur as dowry 
and paid a large indemnity. Saiyyid Ali in his usual style passes over 
this war with great brevity, and treats it also as one of the so-called 
religious wars of Firuz Shah. 8 ® 

Now for one full decade there was peace between the two states. 
But Deva Raya I does not seem to have sheathed his sword. He 
turned his arms against the Reddis of Kondavidu. By 1413 he had 
recovered Udayagiri and placed it under his son, Ramachandra. 
Nuniz says that he took Goa, Chaul, Dabhol, Ceylon and all the 

83 ASI- 1907-8, 245; SII, IV, No. 267. 

84 Further Source *, Extracts Nos. 39-41. 

85 El, XV, 14. 

86 Ferishta, 380-87; Saiyyid Ali, 39. Ferishta gives a graphic description of the 
royal marriage. But it fa surprising that a Musalman like Saiyyid Ali does not even 
aP.ude to this. Nuniz, who says that Ajarao (Deva Raya I) 'was always at war with 
the Moors’ nowhere gives a hint regarding this matrimonial alliance. Ferishta's state- 
ment fa not above suspicion, especially because the circumstances did not warrant any 
such 'highly disgraceful’ concession. 
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country of 'Coromandel’. There is a record of 1411 in which it is 
stated that prayers were offered for the success of his son, Vijaya- 
Bukka III, who probably took part in these expeditions. 87 But it is 
very likely that some of the alleged conquests of Deva Raya I were 
vicarious; based upon the achievements of Harihara II. 88 It has 
already been noticed that Goa and ‘Simhala’ were conquered in the 
days of his father. ~ 

In 1417 Firuz Shah made an unprovoked attack (according to 
Ferishta) upon the fort of Panagal (Nalagonda), belonging to the 
Raya. After a siege of two years, a pestilence broke out in the 
Sultan’s army and he had to retire. At this juncture arrived Deva 
Raya I with a large army “having obtained assistance from all the 
surrounding princes, including the Raja of Telingana’. Saiyyid Ali 
says that the Sultan was 'compelled’ to wage this war. The Hindu 
sources 89 furnish greater details regarding its real nature. After the 
death of Kumaragiri in 1403, the Reddi kingdom was split up into 
two independent states with their capitals respectively at Raja- 
mahendri and Kondavidu, under Kataya Verna and Pedakomati 
Verna. Each of them wanted to subdue the other, and their ambitions 
divided the rulers of the states of the Deccan and South India into 
two hostile groups. Deva Raya I supported his relative Kataya Verna, 
Firuz Shah took the side of Pedakomati Verna and his friend, Anna* 
deva Choda. These facts explain Ferishta’s allusion to the coalition 
headed by Deva Raya I in this war, and Saiyyid Ali’s statement that 
Firuz Shah was forced to wage it. In the early stages of the campaign 
the Bahmani arms scored a series of victories. Both the chroniclers, 
however, are agreed that the Sultan ultimately met with a crushing 
defeat in 1419, owing mainly to the defection of the Velama king, 
Anavota II, who joined Deva Raya; many of Firuz’s people were 
slaughtered without mercy, and he was driven back to his own 
country'. 90 

Firuz Shah completely broke down under this disaster; and being 
coerced by his brother, Ahmad, he abdicated the throne in his favour 
and died shortly afterwards in September 1422. ... _ 

87 EC, IX, Ht. 149. ' 

88 There is reason to think that in Nuniz’s account the achievements of Hari- 
hara II have been set down under Deva Raya I. 

89 Triceni, VI, 273 fF; JOR, VIII, 149 if; Velugoticartcamsacali, Intro. 23-30; 
El, XXVI. The Recherlas are better known by their community name, Velamas. 
Their original cities were Rachakonda and Devarakonda (both in the Nalagonda dis- 
trict of Andhra Pradesh). They shifted their capital to Waranga] after its capture 
from Kapaya Nayaka. 

90 Ferishta, 389-91; Saiyyid Ali, 40-41. Sewell attributes this victory to Deva 
Raya II. FE, 62.66. But Deva Raya I ruled till 1422. EC. IV. Gn. 24. 
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Deva Raya I occupies a prominent place in the history of Vijaya* 
nagara. He brought about a diplomatic revolution by weaning the 
Velama king from his hereditary friendship with the Bahmani 
sultans. He avenged the humiliation of Bankapur by the smashing 
victory of Panagal. But his greatest achievement lay in his irrigation 
works. Nuniz 91 has given a graphic description of the dam con- 
structed by him across the Tungabhadra with a view to leading 
canals into the city, which had hitherto been suffering from scarcity 
of water. These canals ‘proved of such use to the city that they 
increased his revenue by more than three hundred and fifty thousand 
perdaos’. He also encouraged the construction of a dam to the river 
Haridra for irrigation purposes. 9 2 During his reign grants to temples 
and priests were made on a lavish scale. 

In 1420 Nicolo de Conti, an Italian traveller, visited Vijaya- 
nagara, which he calls Bizenegalia. He has left us an account of some 
of the social institutions of the land. His graphic descriptions of the 
city and its festivals, which may be identified with those of the New 
Year’s day, dipavali, mahanavami and holi, are especially noteworthy. 
He says, "The circumference of the city is sixty miles; its walls are 
carried up to the mountains, and enclose the valleys at their foot, so 
that its extent is thereby increased. In this city there are estimated to 
be ninety thousand men fit to bear arms . . . Their king is more 
powerful than all the other kings of India . . . Thrice in the year they 
keep festivals of special solemnity . . . There weddings are celebrat- 
ed with singing, feasting and the sound of trumpets and flutes . . Z 93 

Deva Raya I died sometime in April, 1422 9 ** Records dated 
in April and August of the same year have been found which refer 
to two of his sons — Ramachandra and Vira Vijaya I or Bukka III — 
with imperial titles. They, however, do not appear to have survived 
him by many months, and so in 1423 the crown finally passed to his 
grandson, Deva Raya II, son of Vira Vijaya. 95 


91 Sewell: FE, 301-2. 

92 EC, XI, Dg. 23 & 29. 

93 R. H. Major, India In the Fifteenth Century. 

&1 El, XV, 14 & EC, IV, Cn 24, Ch. 159 read with 317 of 1931-32. 

95 EC. IX, An. 79; VII, Sk. 93; 317 of 1931-32; EC, VUI, TI. 163, Sb. 565. 
Vira Vijaya is also known by the names of Vijaya Rava, Vijaya Bukka and Bukka III. 
Ferishta makes no distinction between Deva Raya I, Vijaya Raya and Deva Raya If. 
To him all are 'Deo Rai* or 'Dewul Rai\ Nuniz assigns a reign of tix years to Visarao 
(ie., Vijaya Raya), Probably it Is an error for six months. If Nuniz is correct, a joint 
rule has to be presumed in tbe case of Vira Vijaja and his son, Deva naya II, for 
some time at least See Further Sources, 1, 64-66. 
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DEVA RAYA II 

Deva Raya II came to the throne at a time when the Bahmani 
Sultan, Ahmad Shah I, was making preparations for avenging the 
humiliation of Panagal, The Raya being aware of this, invited the 
Raja of Warangal (Anavota II) to come to his assistance, and awaited 
the enemy on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra. The Sultan 
having failed in his efforts to entice the Hindus to cross the river, 
himself went to the other side, and attacked them on their own 
ground. Deserted by the Warangal army, and overwhelmed by the 
surprise attack of the enemy, the Raya retired from the battle-field 
and shut himself up in his fort. Ferishta 96 describes in detail how 
the contending monarchs had a very narrow escape, how the Sultan 
indulged in indiscriminate massacres, and how the Raya finally paid 
the Sultan ‘arrears of tribute for many years’ to save his people from 
further destruction. Saiyyid Ali, however, does not mention any such 
monetary concession to the Sultan .97 He simply says that the soldiers 
of Islam took many forts and towns and an enormous amount of 
booty. Obviously the wealth taken away by Ahmad Shah I consisted 
of war-booty, and Ferishta dignified it with the name of ‘arrears of 
tribute’. 

Ahmad Shah I could never forget that in the last two wars the 
Raja of Warangal had appeared on the side of Vijayanagara. He 
took full revenge upon him about the close of 1424, when he slew 
him in battle, occupied Warangal and annexed a large part of 
Telingana to his own kingdom. Probably in order to be nearer to his 
new conquests, the Sultan now shifted from Gulbarga to Bidar and 
made it his capital. During the rest of his reign he was engaged in 
wars with the rulers of Mahur, Malwa, Konkan and Gujarat, so that 
Vijayanagara enjoyed complete immunity from northern attacks for 
about a decade, and the heirs of the late Velama king recovered 
‘various districts of Telingana’. But the success of the latter was 
temporary. Ahmad Shah I returned to Telingana about 1433 and 
reduced them to vassalage. 98 

Deva Raya II, too, on. his part, could not forgive the alliance of 
Pedakomati Vema of Kondavidu with Firuz Shall Bahmani. Taking 
advantage of the weakness of his incompetent successors, he conquered 

96 Op. at., 398-405. Sewell says, 'It is almost certain that Bukka III was the hero 
of the episode referred to (by Ferishta) though it may have been his son, Deva 
jRaya II’. HISI, 214. 

97 Op. tit., 53-54. 

98 IR (Kondavidu), 325, cited by N. Venkataramanayya in the Introduction to 
VelugolwaricemsaoaU, 33; and Further Sources, Vol. I, 96. 
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the kingdom and annexed it to his empire. An epigraph at Kondavidu 
dated 1432 records his grant to a Brahman of the place. 

Ahmad Shah I died in 1436 and was succeeded by his eldest son 
with the title of Alauddin II. He inaugurated his reign by declaring 
war against Vijayanagara. He sent his younger brother, Muhammad 
Khan, with a powerful army against the Raya, ‘who had withheld 
the tribute for five years, and now refused to pay the arrears’. In the 
light of what has been said above, it appears thaMhis plea of tribute 
is advanced by Ferishta to justify the aggressive conduct of the 
Sultan. The war, however, ran its usual course, and finally Deva 
Raya II got peace by surrendering twenty elephants, a considerable 
sum of money, and two hundred females, skilled in music and 
dancing." 

But this peace proved only a truce, for Muhammad Khan, flushed 
with his recent success over the Hindus, raised the standard of 
revolt against his elder brother. He had entered into some secret 
pact with the Raya of Vijayanagara on his own account. Ferishta 
says that the rebel prince, having procured a considerable army from 
the Rai of Beejanagar to aid him’, seized Mudkal, Raichur, Sholapur, 
Bijapur and Naldrug. Alauddin II promptly crushed the uprising 
and pardoned his brother. How he dealt with the Raya of Vijayanagara 
for his participation in his domestic quarrel is not mentioned by 
Ferishta. Saiyyid Ali, however, says that the Raya, taking advantage 
of the fratricidal war, ‘invaded the territories of Islam, captured the 
fort of Mudkal and devastated all the surrounding country’. 
Alauddin II, after subjugating his brother, invested the fort of 
Mudkal and compelled the Raya to capitulate. In his usual manner, 
this chronicler states that the Raya agreed to pay his tribute in addi- 
tion to a large indemnity. But the fact appears to be that it was not 
a major war between the Sultan and the Raya. Most probably the 
defeat and conciliation of the rebel prince resulted in the automatic 
withdrawal of the Vijayanagara army. This explains Ferishta’s 
silence. 100 

Deva Raya II, however, was much affected by his failure in his 
wars against the Balimani sultans, notwithstanding his immense 
resources in men and material. Ferishta says 101 that, in consultation 
with his ministers, he came to the conclusion that the superiority of 
the latter was due to their better horses and archers. Accordingly, l ,e 
enrolled Musalmans in his service, allotted them jagirs, erected a 

99 Ferishta, 422; Saiyyid Ali does not refer to this war. 

100 Ferishta, 422-23; Saiyyid Ati, 73-74. 

101 Ferishta, 430-32. According to an inscription of 1430 the Raya had ten 
thousand Turushlca horsemen in his service. See EC, III, Sr. 15. 
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mosque in the city for their use and ordered a copy of the Quran to 
be placed before his throne for their obeisance in his presence with- 
out violation of their laws. Soon he had two thousand Musalmans, 
and sixty thousand Hindus well-skilled in archery, besides eighty 
thousand horse and two hundred thousand foot. 

With this war machine, continues Ferishta, Deva Raya II resolved 
to conquer the Bahmani kingdom. So in 1443 he suddenly crossed 
the Tungabhadra, took the fort of Mudkal, sent his sons to besiege 
Raichur and Bankapur, while he encamped with his army along the 
southern bank of the Krishna. Within a period of two months three 
battles were fought, the Hindus being victorious in the first and the 
Musalmans in the second; in the third battle Deva Raya’s eldest son 
perished and the Hindus fled from the battle-field in panic. They 
took shelter in the fort of Mudkal. Two Muslim officers entered the 
fort in pursuit of the fugitives and were captured. The Sultan 
threatened the Raya with dire consequences, if his officers were 
injured in any way. The Raya immediately surrendered the prisoners 
and promised to pay the Sultan annually the stipulated tribute on 
condition that he was not molested in future. 

But Abdur Razzaq’s account shows that Deva Raya II acted 
under great provocation. His minister, ‘Dainang’, had gone on a 
voyage to the frontier of Ceylon, and during his absence, on a day 
between November 1442 and April 1443, the Raya’s own brother 
(nephew according to Nuniz) treacherously killed his leading nobles 
and even made an unsuccessful attempt on the Raya’s life. 102 Sultan 
Alauddin rejoiced at this, and demanded of him seven lakhs of 
varahas, and failing compliance, threatened war. Deva Raya took up 
the challenge. The troops sent from the two sides ravaged the fron- 
tiers of two states. The ‘Dainang’, who had been recalled from the 
Ceylonese expedition, invaded the Bahmani kingdom, and after 
taking ‘several unfortunate prisoners’, returned to the capital. From 
Abdur Razzaq’s contemporary account it is obvious that Ferishta has 
given a f als e and distorted version of the expedition. If the eldest 
son of the Raya had been slain in this war, as is alleged by Ferishta, 

102 Abdur Razzaq declares that he was an ambassador of Shah Ruth of Persia. 
He stayed at Vijayanagara from about the end of April to 6 November 1443. 
‘Dainang’ is apparently a corrupt form of the word 'Dannayaka (slct. Dandanayaka) 
i.e. a commander. The traveller took it for a proper name. The person referred to 
appears to be Lakkanna Dannayaka, ‘the lord of southern ocean’. R. H. Major, 
India in the XV century, I, 33-35. The account given by Nuniz slightly varies in 
details, and his version is not quite reliable. According to him, the victim of the plot 
was Pinarao, who had succeeded Deva Raya II and had been on the throne twelve 
vears before the abortive attempt on his life was made by his nephew. FE, 302-4. 
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the court of Vijayanagara would have been plunged in gloom, and 
this fact could not have escaped the notice of Abdur Razzaq. 

According to the Ga ngadasa prafapa vilasam, not only ‘the Sultan 
of the Deccan , but also ‘the Gajapati’ of Orissa sustained a defeat at 
the hands of Deva Raya II. The exact circumstances surrounding 
this event are not known. Kapilesvara Gajapati seized the throne of 
Orissa in 1434. Probably he made an attack upon the Reddis of 
Rajamahendry, who in their defence sought succour from their ally, 
the ruler of Vijayanagara. The victory of Deva Raya II over Kapiles- 
vara saved the Reddi kingdom from immediate annihilation. 

Deva Raya II was the greatest ruler of the Sangama dynasty. He 
is sometimes called Immadi Deva Raya. He is distinguished in in- 
scriptions by the title of ‘Gajabetekara i.e. 'elephant-hunter'. He not 
only maintained the territorial integrity of the empire, but also 
secured for it the natural frontier of the Krishna river in the north- 
east by annexing the kingdom of Kondavidu. According to Nuniz, 
the kings of Quilon, Ceylon, Pulicot, Pegu and Tenasserim paid 
tribute to him. The levy of tribute from Ceylon is confirmed by an 
inscription at Nagar.lM He raised a new model army, infused fresh 
vigour into the administration, and dealt out prompt and impartial 
justice. He seems to have had definite leanings towards Vira Saivism; 
yet he extended toleration to every religion and sect. He had ministers 
who professed Vira Saivite, Jain and Vaishnavite faiths. He admitted 
into his council a Christian to supply the place of ‘Dainang’, when the 
latter had gone on an expedition against the Bahmani Sultan.105 He 
gave facilities to the Muslims in his service for the observance of their 
religious tenets. He took keen interest in debates, and when Srinatha 
defeated his cour-poet, Dindima, in a disputation, he honoured the 
former with the title of Kaci-Sarcabhauma, and "bathed him in gold 
coins’. The names of thirty-four poets, who flourished under his 
patronage, are known, among whom may be mentioned Chamarasa, 
Lakkanna, etc. 106 

Abdur Razzaq gives a detailed account of the empire and of his 
interview with its sovereign. A few extracts from bis observations 107 
are reproduced in the following paragraphs: 

103 Further Source, Vol. I, 101-5; Source*. 65-66; SCO, 39-40, 

104 MER, 144 of 1916, para 60. 

105 Abdur Razzaq, 40-41. 

106 S. Srikanta Sasbri, Beta Raya ll In IA, 1928. 

107 Major, 19-412. Abdur Razzaq recorded an account of bis mission In hb work. 
Matlaus Sa'daln. Some passages from this work have also been translated in ED, IV, 
and commented upon by S. II. Ilodivala in his Studies fn Indo-Mudim History, 
410 ff. 
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‘l£ what is said is true, this latter prince (Deva Raya II) has in his 
dominions three hundred ports, each of which is equal to Calicut, 
and on terra firma his territories comprise a space of three months 
journey . . .’ ‘The country is for the most part well cultivated, very 
fertile . . . The troops amount in number to eleven lakhs (1,100,000)/ 
‘One might seek in vain throughout the whole of Hindustan to 
find a more absolute rai (king) . . . Next to him the Brahmans hold a 
rank superior to that of all other men . . / ‘The city of Bijanagar is 
such that the pupil of the eye has never seen a place like it, and the 
ear of intelligence has never been informed that there has existed 
anything to equal it in the world. It is built in such manner that 

seven citadels and the same number of walls enclose each other 

The seventh fortress, which is placed in the centre of the others, 
occupies an area ten times larger than the market place of die city 
of Herat. It is the palace which is used as the residence of the 
king ... At the gate of the king’s palace are four bazars, placed 
opposite each other . . , The bazars are extremely long and broad.’ 

‘Each class of men belonging to each profession has shops conti- 
guous die one to the others; the jewellers sell publicly in the bazar 
pearls, rubies, emeralds and diamonds. In this agreeable locality, as 
well as in the king’s palace, one sees numerous running streams and 
canals formed of chiselled stone, polished and smoodi . . / 

‘This empire contains so great a population diat it would be 
impossible to give an idea of it without entering into die most exten- 
sive details. In the king’s palace are several cells, like basins, filled 
with bullion, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of diis country, 
both those of exalted rank. and of an inferior class, down to the 
artisans of die bazar, wear pearls, or rings adorned widi precious 
stones, in their ears, on their necks, on dieir arms, on the upper part 
of the hand, and on die fingers 

‘Each of the seven fortresses alike contains a great number of 
places of prostitution, and tlieir general proceeds amount to twelve 
diousand janoms, which forms the pay allotted to the guards. These 
latter have it assigned to them as a duty to make diemselves 
acquainted with every event which occurs within the fortresses; if 
any article is lost or stolen by thieves it is their duty to recover it; if 
not, they are bound to make it good . . / 

‘Such are the details which relate to the city of Bijanagar and its 
sovereign. The author of this narrative, having arrived in this city at 
die end of the month of Zil Hij (the end of April 1443) took uji his 
abode in an extremely lofty house, which had been assigned to 
him . . . One day some messengers sent from the palace of die king 
came to seek me, and at the close of diat same day I presented 
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myself at the court, and offered for the monarch’s acceptance five 
beautiful horses, and some tokous of damask and satin. The prince 
was seated in a hall, surrounded by the most imposing attributes of 
state. Right and left of him stood a numerous crowd of men ranged 
in a circle. The king was dressed in a robe of green satin, around his 
neck he wore a collar, composed of pearls of beautiful water and 
other splendid gems. He had an olive complexion, his frame was 
thin, and he was rather tall; on his cheeks might be seen a slight 
down, but there was no beard on his chin. The expression of the 
countenance was extremely pleasing. On being led into the pre- 
sence of this prince, I bowed my head three times. The monarch 
received me with interest, and made me take a seat very near 
him . . 

‘They presented to the humble author two packets of betel, a 
purse containing five hundred fanoms, and twenty misqals i°8 of 
camphor. Then, receiving permission to depart, he returned to his 
house. Hitherto his provisions had been brought him daily consist- 
ing of two sheep, four pair of fowls, five man 100 of rice, one of butter, 
one of sugar, and two varahas of gold; and they continued supply- 
ing him regularly with the same articles. Twice in the week, at tne 
close of day, the king sent for him, and put questions to him respect- 
ing his majesty, the happy Khaqan. On each occasion the author 
received a packet of betel, a purse of fanoms, and some misqals of 
camphor.’ 

Abdur Razzaq also refers to some of the public offices, such as 
the detcan khana (council chamber), the daftar khana (the archives), 
and the zorrab khana (the mint); he briefly notices the currency of 
the empire, and describes in flowing terms the ‘mahavyamy 
festival, 1 ! 0 which he witnessed during his stay at the capital. His 
account shows that the reign of Deva Raya II marked the zenith of 
the prosperity of the empire under the first dynasty. 

This great sovereign passed away about the middle of 1446 and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Mallikarjuna Rava, 111 otherwise 

108 The name both of a weight and a coin, the value of which has much 

changed.’ , 

109 The Indian man has varied so greatly from place to place and even from 
time to time in the same place, that it is not alwavs easy to say what it stands for. 

S. H. Hodivala, op. eft., 418. 

110 Mahanawi; obviously it refers to the Mahanavami festival described by Vacs 
in greater detail. See Sewell, FE, 262-75. 

111 A few epigraphs mention the reforms of a ling, called Vffayst Raya ft* 
is suggested that he held the sceptre for a few months just before Mallilcarjuna R3>a. 
See Further Sources, Vol. I, 66-67. Perhaps he was either the younger brother of 
Deva Raya II, or an elder brother of Mallilarjuna Raya. N’uniz places Pinarao and 
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known also as Immadi Deva Raya and Praudha Deva Raya. Some 
inscriptions shorten the latter two names into ‘Deva Raya 5 which has 
led scholars to assign these records to his father. He also bore the 
title of Gajbetekara. 

THE END OF THE SANGAMA DYNASTY 

His reign commenced with notable victories but ended with the 
defeat and disruption of the empire. 

In the Gangadasapratapavilasam, a contemporary Sanskrit drama, 
it is stated that immediately after the death of Deva Raya II, the 
Sultan of the South (Alauddin II) and the Gajapati ruler (Kapilesvara), 
who had been defeated before by Deva Raya II, marched upon 
Vijayanagara and closely invested it. But Mallikarjuna sallied 
forth from his capital and routed the besieging forces.rt2 This 
account is doubted by some scholars, although there is nothing 
absurd about it. 113 Alauddin II at this stage was immersed in a life 
of dissipation, and his kingdom was torn asunder by party factions 
between the ‘foreign ( afaqi ) and the ‘Dakhani 5 nobles. H4 He was not 
in a position to wage a successful campaign. Kapilesvara Gajapati, 
who had taken the Itingdom of Orissa from the eastern Gangas, could 
hardly have acquired the requisite moral and material strength to 
conquer the citadel of the Vijayanagara empire, which had defied many 
organised assaults of the Bahmani sultans in the past. 

Kapilesvara, however, did not abandon his ambitious designs. He 
changed his tactics, and seized the border districts of the neighbouring 

his unnamed son between Deva Raya II and Virupaksha Raya and assigns to them 
arbitrary regnal periods. Probbaly Pinarao stands for the crown-prince and refers to 
Mallikarjuna Raya. See FE, 97, 302-5. An inscription of 30 September 1446 states 
that the king stopped the extortion of presents by the officials, which had been in 
practice of the beginning of each reign. So there must have been a change of rulers 
at this time, and the king who abolished the evil custom was Mallikarjuna Raya, 
whose earliest known records are dated 1447. See EC, VII, Sk 239; XII, Pg. 69; and 
XIV, Gu 126. According to epigraphical records, he was the immediate successor of 
Deva Rava II and hence there is no room for a Deva Raya III between the two as 
suggested by Sewell. See S. K. Aiyangar, A Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagara 
History, 1-5. 

112 Ibid., 5-10. Sources, 65-66; SGO, 41-42. 

113 R. D. Banerji questions the veracity of this account on the ground of 
improbability of an alliance between the Bahmani and the Gajapati rulers at this 
time. See his History of Orissa, I, 293-96. But it is very likely that the poet treated 
their simultaneous attacks as a joint-venture. That Kapilesvara threatened Ilampa 
(i.e. Pampa or Vijayanagara) is noticed also in a record of 1458. See ARE 1934-35, 
para 37. 

114 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 4-36; Prof. H. K. Sherwani, Mahmud Gateau’s Political 
Thought and Administration in S. K. Aiyangar Com. \ol., 128-29. 
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Hindu and Muslim states alike, whenever circumstances favoured 
him. The Reddis, the Bahmanis and the Rayas, each more or less, fell 
a victim to his aggressive policy. He annexed the Reddi kingdom of 
Rajamahendri sometime before 1450, inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the forces of Humayun Shah, the successor of AJauddin II, in the 
famous battle of Devarakonda in 1459 and took Warangal in the 
following year.115 Vijayanagara was also deprived of its latest 
acquisition, the region of Kondavidu. Mallikarjuna Raya’s efforts to 
prevent further mischief by taking up his position at Penugonda 110 
‘in connection with the business of Narasing’s (Saluva Narasimha’s) 
territory was of no avail’. The Munnur and Jambai inscriptions!!? 
show that Kapileswara conquered almost all the coastal districts of 
the empire as far south as Trichinopoly, and some of them remained 
under the sway of the Oriyas till about 1472. He proved indeed ‘a 
yawning lion to the sheep, the Kamata king', as mentioned in a h'thic 
record of Jagannatha temple at Gopinathapur in the Cuttack 
district. 118 

Mallikarjuna Raya appears to have lost the vigour and initiative 
with which he had begun his career, and his reign witnessed the 
commencement of the decay of the Sangama dynasty. He was, 
however, a pious and devout monarch and maintained the noble 
traditions of his house in making gifts to temples and priests. His 
rule lasted till about the end of July 1465. He had two minor sons, 
Rajasekhara and Virupaksha, neither of whom held power beyond a 
few months. The contemporary epigraphical records show that the 
throne was usurped by his cousin-brother, Virupaksha Raya, who 
claims to have ‘acquired the kingdom by his own valour’. 11 ® 

Virupaksha Raya II was crowned emperor in October 1465. He 
was given to vice, caring for nothing but women, and amused him- 
self with drink. In mere sottishness he slew many of his captains. lie 
paid the least possible attention to affairs of state at a time when the 
greatest vigilance was needed.^® 

The Bahmani kingdom was no longer the imbecile state of the 

115 SII, V. No. 100; Saiyjid Ali (J. S. King), 83-84; Bharati, XII, 426 ff; IA, 
XX, 390. 

116 EC, m, Md. 12 and 59. 

117 Sewell, MSI, 224-25; and MER, 92 of 1919, 1 of 1905 and 93 of 1906. 

118 JASB LXXX (1900), 173 ff. 

119 'Virupaksha 1 1* by S. K. Aiyangar in Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 
255-64. According to this scholar, "Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha were sons of Deva 
Raya II by different wives." Bat a closer study of the relevant records shows that 
Viropalcsha was the son of Pratapa Deva Raya, one of the younger brothers of Deva 
Raya II. See JAHRS, VII, 211 ff- Fttfther Sources, I„ Ch. XIIT, 125-25. 

120 Srisailanj Plates, El, XV, 10, 24; and Nnniz, op. cit., 305. 
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inglorious days of Humayun Shall. Humayun had perished in 
September 1461, and his eldest son and successor, Nizam Shah, fol- 
lowed him to the grave after a short rule of about a couple of years. 
He was succeeded by his younger brother, Muhammad Shah III, in 
August 1463, at a veiy tender age. Still under the wise administration 
of the queen-mother and ministers like Mahmud Gawan, the internal 
factions were temporarily set at rest, and the kingdom once more 
regained its status as a great power in Deccan politics. 

On the other hand, Kapilesvara Gajapati’s death early in 1468 
was followed by a quarrel between his sons, Hamvira and Purushot- 
tama, which considerably weakened the kingdom of Orissa, and 
gave its quondam victims a good opportunity' to retaliate. But 
Virupaksha Raya failed to realize the trend of political events. In an 
irritable mood in 1469 he ordered the extirpation of all Musalmans 
of Bhatkal, simply because they had sold horses to the Bahmani 
Sultan. About 10,000 Musalmans were massacred and the survivors 
fled and settled at Goa. This indiscriminate slaughter was a folly as 
well as a crime, and brought prompt retribution in its wake. Pro- 
bably to give protection to the refugees, Mahmud Gawan attacked 
Goa by land and sea. Before the Raya could oppose his design, he 
took possession of it, and garrisoned it with his own men. In 1472, 
after a lapse of nearly two years, the Raya thought of recovering the 
place. But he was not the man to assume leadership. He contented 
himself with instigating the feudatory' chiefs of Belgaum and Banka- 
pur to retake it. Muhammad III anticipated their move, and himself 
made an attack on the fort of Belgaum, and reduced its chief to sub- 
mission. Thus the empire lost tire region of Belgaum as well. 121 

The greatest blow to Virupaksha Raya’s 'power and prestige was 
struck on the east coast, where his authority was reduced to almost 
nothing. Taking advantage of the quarrel between the sons of 
Kapilesvara Gajapati, Muhammad Shah III recovered Telingana 
and put his own garrisons in the forts of Kondavidu, Rajamahendri 
and Warangal, while Saluva Narasimha, on his own account, cap- 
tured the country' along the east coast as far north as Masulipatam, 
and even threatened Rajamahendri in 1476. He also 'added much of 
the Vijayanagara territory to his own by conquest’. Virupaksha Raya 
passively acquiesced in these political developments. But Muham- 
mad Shall III was made of sterner stuff. He not only prevented 
Saluva Narasimha from taking Rajamahendri, but also declared war 
against him in 1480, because the latter 'excited the zamindars on 
the Bahmani frontier to rebel’. Narasimha avoided battle so that the 

121 Sewell, FE, 99; Ferishta (Briggs), II, 485, 491-93. 
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Sultan reached Kanchi, ‘situated in the centre of the dominions of 
that malignant one, containing temples which were the wonder of 
the age’. The Musalmans entered tne chief temple, plundered it and 
slew the attendant priests. They also sacked the city and took away 
abundant treasures. Due to the worthless character of Virupaksha 
Raya, the Vijayanagara empire not only met with territorial losses, 
but also the very ideals for which it stood were ruthlessly trampled 
under feet at Kanchi by its hereditary foes .122 ft was reduced to such 
an abject condition that Nikitin, the Russian traveller, who visited 
the Deccan during this period, was led to believe that the capital 
city itself was taken by them.123 

However, the triumph of the Bahmani Sultan over the two 
neighbouring Hindu states proved transitory. It was like the sudden 
flaring up of a dying lamp. Soon the tables were turned; Isvara 
Nayaka, the commander-in-chief of Saluva Narasimha, appears to 
have made a surprise attack on the retreating forces of Muhammad 
III at Kandukur, and compelled them to relinquish the rich booty 
which they were carrying away from Kanchi. 124 The Bahmani king- 
dom itself succumbed to the internal party strife, which culminated 
in the unjust execution of the great minister, Mahmud Gawan, in 
April 1481. When it was too late, Muhammad Shah III discovered 
his blunder, and tried to drown his remorse in drink until he died of 
excesses in March 1482.125 With the death of the Sultan and his 
talented minister, the Bahmani dynasty practically ceased to exercise 
any power. It is true that Mahmud Shall, son of the late Sultan, 
occupied the throne of Bidar for nearly thirty-seven years. But his 
was an inglorious reign; Purushottama Gajapati humbled his rival, 
Hamvira, expelled the Muslim garrisons from Rajamahendri, Konda- 
palle and Kondavidu, and reestablished Hindu supremacy as far as 
the river Brahmakundi (Gundlakamma) in the south before 1488. 120 
But this was an insignificant loss to the Bahmani dynasty in com- 
parison with what befell it due to internal disintegration. Impelled 
by the indiscretion of youth, Mahmud Shah devoted liis time to 
pleasures of all sorts without attending, in the least, to the safety of 

122 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 487-88, 497-501; N. VtnVataramanayj a, Purushottama 
Gajapati £n the Proc. & Trans, of the Eighth All India Oriental Conf., 583 ff. and 
‘Muhammad Shah Lashkarfs expedition against Kanchi* in K. V, Rangastcaml Aiyan- 
gar Com. Vol., 307 ff. 

123 Major, India In the Fifteenth Century, III, 29. 

124 N. Venkataramanayya, Muhammad Shah Lashlcarfs Expedition to Kanchi, 
loc. cit., 312-13; Sources, Nos. 32 and 35. 

125 Ferishta (Briggs), II, 501-18; Saiyyid All, 113-16. 

128 N. Venkataramanayya, Purushottama Gajapati, loc. cit. 
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his state. There was a scramble for power among the big amirs; 
Qasim Barid, the premier, took the reins of government into his own 
hands and assumed sovereign authority, so that except the royal 
title nothing remained to the Sultan. The attempts of other amirs to 
free him from the clutches of Qasim recoiled on their own heads, so 
that in disgust they retired to their respective provincial head- 
quarters, and within a few years set up their own independent 
sultanatsd 27 About the time of Mahmud Shah’s death in 1518, the 
Bahmani kingdom was restricted to Bidar and the districts sur- 
rounding it. 


127 The Imad Shahi or Berar in 1484; the Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar m 1489; 
the Add Shahi of Bijapur in 1489; and the Qutb Shahi of Golkonda in loL.. The 
Barid Shahi of Bidar was founded in 1527 by Amir Barid, son of Qasim Band, who 
played the role of a king-maker for sometime and then assumed the crown himself. 
Thus ended the Bahmani dynasty. 



II. THE SALUVA DYNASTY 


SALUVA NARASIMHA 

Tiie Vijayanacara empire was rescued from a similar catastrophic 
fate of dissolution by the timely and energetic action of Saluva 
Narasimha. But this was not achieved without a revolution. The 
Sangama dynasty, disgraced and ruined by Virupaksha Raya, had to 
give place to a new line of rulers. When and how exactly this 
momentous event occurred are not clearly known. 

A comparative study of the available epigraphical and literaiy 
evidence reveals that there existed a close relationship between the 
Sangama rulers and the Saluva family to which Narasimha, the 
founder of the second dynasty, belonged. Both regarded themselves 
as members of the Yadava family and the lunar race. Saluva Mangu 1 
served Kumara Kampana in his campaign against the Sultan of 
Madura, and several of his successors held important positions in 
the empire of Vijayanagara. His grandson, Tipparaja, married 
Harima, the elder sister of Deva Raya II. Saluva Narasimhawas a 
nephew of this Tipparaja, and so Nuniz is right when he says that 
he was ‘in some manner akin to’ the last ruler of the Sangama family. 
He received a liberal education in Sanskrit and succeeded his father 
as governor of Chandragiri in the modern district of Chittoor. The 
Sanskrit poems, Sahivabhyudayam and Ramabhyitdayam, and the 
Telugu poem, Jaimini Bharatamu, credit him with a number of con- 
quests covering nearly the entire length of India from the Himalayas 
to Ramesvaram. 2 Throughout his progress even' ruler made his Sub- 
mission and paid tribute; even the king of Ceylon sent a respectful 
embassy. But sober historical facts belie these exaggerated claims. 
The Muslim and Portuguese chronicles show that he was practically 
powerless to stem the tide of aggression on the east coast during the 
days of Kapilesvara Gajapati and Muhammad Shah III. It was only 
after the death of Kapilesvara, and the consequent war of succession 
in Orissa, that he could wrest the fort of Udayagiri from the Gajapatis, 
and by 1476 make himself master of the east coast up to Raja* 
mahendri. But he could not prevent Muhammad Shall III from 

1 He was the first member of the family who received the sobriquet of Saluva, 
because he fell upon his foes liVe a falcon (joiuca) on its prey. For the early hivtwy 
of the Saluvas and their positions in the Vija>anagara empire, see JA, VII, 74 
ASR, 1908-9. 105 ff; and JAHRAS, IX, 15-22. 

2 Sources, Nos. 33, 29 and 31. 
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occupying the last named place or making a raid into Kanchi in 1481. 
He increased his territory and power mostly at the expense of his own 
sovereign, as mentioned by Ferishta, and finally usurped the throne. 

The events immediately preceding this revolution are briefly 
narrated by Nuniz.3 He says that the nobles of the empire revolted 
against the tyrannical rule of Virupaksha Raya, and asserted then- 
independence. Finally the Raya was killed by his eldest son, who on 
being filled with remorse, gave the crown to his younger brother, 
‘Padearao’. The latter unscrupulously slew his benefactor to avert 
the same fate overtaking him, and then plunged headlong into a 
life of dissipation and crime. Then ‘Narsvmgua, who was in some 
manner akin to him’, with a view to save the empire from further 
ruin, appealed to the patriotism and self-interest of the other nobles, 
and with their cooperation planned his overthrow. The infatuated 
sovereign did not heed the repeated warnings of his well-wishers, 
and when the captain of the army of ‘Narsymgua’ actually captured 
the imperial palace, he fled by the back-door. The captain, instead of 
pursuing the craven monarch, quietly took possession of the city and 
invited his master to occupy the vacant throne. 

The above account receives some corroboration from epigraplrical 
and literary records. ‘Padearao’ may be identified with Praudhadeva 
Raya mentioned in an inscription^ of 1486, and ‘Narsymgua’ with 
Saluva Narasimha, whose conquests are described in the Sanskrit 
poems, Saluvabhyiidayam and Ramahhijudaijam. His captain 
appears to have been Narasa Nayaka, who, according to the Telugu 
poem, Parijatapaharanama, captured the city of Vidyapura ‘when 
the lord of the Kuntala (Vijayanagara) country was in trouble’. 
Indeed this poem and another Telugu poem, Varahapuranam, 
ascribe to Isvara and his son, Narasa, of the Tuluva family, the con- 
quest of a number of forts within and outside the empire. 5 Although 
there is no means of arranging them in any chronological order with 
absolute certainty', vet some of them at least appear to have been 
acquired in the course of the campaign that culminated in the 
expulsion of the last prince of the Sangama dynast}'. 

The latest known record of Virupaksha Raya is dated 29 Julv 
1485, while Saluva Narasimha appears for the first time with full 
imperial titles in a copper-plate grant of 1 November 1486. Between, 
these two dates the effete Sangama dynasty must have been replaced 
by the more vigorous Saluva dynasty. 6 

3 Nuniz, op. cit., 305-7. 

4 593 of 1902. 

5 Sources, Nos. 32 and 35. 

6 EC, X, Mb. 104 and Trn. 54. 
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In usurping the throne Saluva Narasimha roused the jealousy of 
a number of unruly vassals of the empire, who had for sometime 
been defying the authority of the central government with impunity. 
His vigorous measures against them no doubt assured his position, 
but did not save the realm from the loss of certain strategic places. 
Internal factions thwarted him from taking effective measures against 
foreign foes. Purushottama Gajapati, after subduing his brother 
Hamvira, started on a campaign against Saluva Narasimha. He 
retook Kondavidu, Udayagiri and other fortresses, and between 1484 
and 1489, deprived Vijayanagara of the entire east coast as far south 
as the Gundlakamma river. The Sarosuofimlasant of Prataparudra 
and his inscriptions assert that Purushottama captured alive Saluva 
Narasimha in the battle of Udayagiri, and the latter purchased his 
freedom by surrendering to the victor the fort of Udayagiri and the 
dependent territories.7 With all the resources of the empire, the 
Saluva usurper does not appear to have shaken the aggressors, who 
had firmly entrenched themselves in Goa, Belgaum, Kondavidu, 
Udayagiri, Raichur and Mudkal. 

‘Still it cannot be denied that Saluva Narasimha rescued the 
empire from complete dissolution and regained (almost) all the lands 
which the kings, his predecessors, had lost.' He also strengthened 
the army by offering tempting terms for the import of horses from 
Ormuz and Aden. His military genius and charitable temper receiv- 
ed the well-merited encomiums of Sanskrit and Telugu poets. His 
patriotism and statesmanship are revealed in his last testament in 
which, according to Nuniz, he mentioned some of the forts that 
remained to be taken, and entrusted the care of the empire and of 
his two sons to his valiant general, Narasa Nayaka. He charged him 
to administer the state during the minority of the princes and then 
to deliver it up to * whichever of them should prove himself most 
fitted for it'. He died sometime in 1491, after a reign of about five 
years.8 His last testament opened the way for the establishment of 
the Tuluva dynasty. 

THE REGENT NARASA. NAYAK-A 

Although the accounts of this period as given by Nuniz and 
Ferishta differ in names and details, both create the impression that 

7 226 of 19-35-36. Further Sources, HI, Nos. 8S and 89. 

8 The statement of Nuniz that he ruled for forty-four years appears to cover W* 
entire career, first as ruler of Chandragiri and then as emperor. Saluva Narasimha 5 
latest inscription is dated 14 October 1490 (MER, 269 of 1931-32) and the first avail- 
able record of his son and successor with imperial titles is dated 28 November 1 141. 
See Further Sources, I, 146. 
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Narasa Nayaka betrayed the trust reposed in him by his master and 
eventually usurped the throne. But inscriptions serve to correct thi s 
erroneous idea and to fill up the lacunae in the two accounts. In the 
light of all available evidence it is now clear that Narasa Nayaka, 
far from being disloyal, tried his best to carry out the wishes of his 
master. His loyalty and statesmanship were soon put to test. Events 
in the Bahmani kingdom had taken such a turn that party factions 
rendered the young Sultan Mahmud Shah quite powerless. Qasim 
Barid, who had secured the confidence of the Sultan, resolved to 
crush Yusuf Ad il Khan, who had not only declared his independence 
in his principality, but also seized the lands from the river Bhima to 
Bijapur. Qasim Barid invited the Raya of Vijayanagara to his assis- 
tance by promising to cede to him the forts of Raichur and Mudkal. 
This was Narasa Nayaka’s opportunity to fulfil the testament of his 
late master. He immediately designated the elder prince 9 as the 
future emperor and despatched forces to the Bijapur front. A great 
battle was fought at Manuva about the end of 1491 in which Yusuf 
was thoroughly beaten, and the coveted forts of Raichur and Mudkal 
were recovered for Vijayanagara. But this triumph was short-lived. 
The choice of the sovereign from among the two princes was not an 
easy task. Probably his selection of the elder prince was challenged 
and caused dissensions which, according to Ferishta, led to the 
invasion of the Vijayanagara territory by Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
In the face of the foreign danger, Narasa Nayaka, somehow settled the 
dispute at home, and advanced ‘with the young Raya’ to meet the 
foe. A battle was fought in April 1493, in which he was victorious. 
But due to indiscipline in his army, the victory was changed into a 
defeat, Raichur and Mudkal were once again lost, and during die 
retreat the young sovereign died of his wounds. The opponents of 
Narasa Nayaka tried to undermine his authority by foisting the 
blame for the death of the elder prince upon him. But the latter dis- 
comfited diem all by prompdy placing the second prince, called 
Tamarao by Nuniz, on the throne. The name, Tamara o, is evident])’ 
a corruption of the title Tammayadeva Maharaya or Dharmaraya 
borne by Immadi Narasimha, (the second) son of Saluva Narasimha, 
in a few of his epigraphs. Immadi Narasimha s inscriptions show 
that he reigned over the whole of the empire from about the close 
of 1493 up to, and even beyond 1503, in which year (in all proba- 
bility) Narasa Nayaka passed away. Thus there is no truth in 
Ferishta’s assertion that Timaraj (i.e. Narasa Nayaka) violently seized 

9 The elder prince may be identified with Thimmabhupala, a son of Saluva 
Narasimha, who, according to Tatvachintcrmani, was iji ivaraja under his father (Adyar 
Library Bulletin, I, Part III, 91-92). 
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the crown or in the account given by Nuniz that Narasa Nayaka 
treacherously usurped the throne by compassing the death of 
Tamarao (i.e. Immadi Narasimha). 10 

But curiously enough, the literary works make no mention of 
Immadi Narasimha, probably because he was only a roi faineant 
while the de facto ruler of the land remained Narasa Nayaka, to 
whose care Saluva Narasimha had made over his sons and the empire. 
In the inscriptions of Immadi Narasimha the place of honour is general- 
ly given to the regent, who actually ruled the state in the name of his 
young master, who was allowed to reign as a titular sovereign. 

Narasa Nayaka does not appear to have had a peaceful time. 
The Parijatapaharanamu, Achyutarayabhyudayam and Varadambika- 
parinayam allude to a number of successful campaigns waged by 
him against the rulers of Bijapur, Bidar, Madura, Srirangapattnam, 
etc. The epigraphical records of his successors also recount his vic- 
tories over Chera, Chola, Turushka, Gajapati and other kings. 11 
Unfortunately there is no clue to determine their chronological 
order. It is not improbable that most of his wars were fought during 
the period of his regency, as Nuniz states that he ‘maae war on 
several places, taking them and demolishing them because they had 
revolted/ 12 Still when he died in 1503 he left his late master's will 
only half-fulfilled since he could not recover any of the lost fort- 
resses of the empire. In another direction also he failed in his duty. 
The Portuguese, under the leadership of Vasco da Gama, landed 
near Calicut (Kolikoud) in May 1498. During his second voyage to 
India in 1502 he imposed commercial restrictions on the chief of 
Bhatkal, who was a ‘tenant’ of the empire. Three years later 
Francesco de Almeida compelled the chief of Honavar, another 
vassal of Vijayanagara, to accept the suzerainty of the king of 

10 According to Nuniz, after the death of Saluva Narasimha, his (elder) son was 
‘raised up to he king’ by the regent, Narasa Nayaka. But one Tymarasa, with a view 
to ruin the regent, encompassed the death of the boy-king. The regent, who was 
wrongly suspected of the crime, promptly enthroned the younger brother of the late 
king 'railed Tamarao’. But later he grew' ambitious, secretly secured the assassination 
of the king, and usurped the throne. FE, 308-14. The epigraphical records, however, 
show that Immadi Narasimha (ij*. Tamarao) lived for some time even after the death 
of the regent. See 337 of 1912; El. VH, 74 £f; JRAS, 1915, 383-95; S. K. Aiyangar, 
A Little Known Chapter of Vtjayanagara History, 54*71. 

11 Sources, Nos. 35, 36 & 54; ASI, An. Hep., 1908-9, 170-71; Further Sources, 
I, 160. 

12 FE, 310. For a discussion of the authenticity and chronological order of hi* 
campaigns, see Further Sources, I, 160-76. But his capture of Vidyapurl, i-e. Vijaja- 
nagara, may not refer to the incident of 1492, but to an event preceding the Salma 
usurpation in 1486, when be captured the imperial city and made it over to Saluva 
Narasimha. This event ha* already been described. 
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Portugal. Immadi Narasimha and his regent appear to have left 
them to their fate, without extending to them the protection of the 
central government's 

VIRA NARASIMHA 

Narasa Nayaka, according to Nuniz, left five sons; but inscrip- 
tions mention only four, viz. Vira Narasimha, Krishna, Ranga and 
Achyuta. Vira Narasimha also bore the title of Bhujabala , 14 which 
appears to have led the Portuguese chronicler to designate him as 
Busbalrao. Soon after the death of his father, he succeeded to the 
regency, and then probably got rid of Immadi Narasimha in the 
manner described by Nuniz, who has erroneously attributed the 
crime to his father. The general revolt of the provinces, mentioned 
by the same author, was most probably provoked by some such con- 
duct on his part. Indeed a person, who only a few years later ordered 
his chief minister, Saluva Timma, to put out the eyes of Krishna, his 
step-brother, with a view to ensure tire succession of his own son, 
could hardly have hesitated to remove Immadi Narasimha to secure 
the crown for himself . 16 The epigraphical records, however, praise 
him as a virtuous king who made gifts to almost all the great shrines 
of South India. But Nuniz says that he spent the entire period of his 
short reign in suppressing rebel chieftains. But only a few of the 
successful military operations of his reign are known with some cer- 
tainty: one is the defeat and capture of Kacha, the rebel governor 
tif Advani, and another is a victory oyer the Sapad (Adil Khan), who 
had advanced on Kandanavolu (Kumool) with a huge army . 16 
According to the Local Records, t he chiefs of Ummattur and 
Srirangapattanam remained defiant and unsubdued. In history the 
role of Vira Narasimha is that of the founder of the Tuluva 17 or the 
third dynasty of Vijayanagara. , With a view to ensure the succession 
to his own son, who was only eight years old, he ordered his chief 
minister, Saluva Timma, to put out the eyes of his step-brother, 
Krishna. But the minister saw : that ^Krishna Svas a man over twenty 
years and therefore more fit to be f a : king’. Hence he yielded to the 
entreaties of the young prince and hoodwinked the dying king by 
presenting him the eyes of a goat. . 

13 Danvers : The Portuguese in India, I, 82, 120. 

14 EC; IV, Gu. 67; III, Ml 95. . 

15 Nuniz, op. cit., 310-14. The Virapjiayya Kalajnana does assert that Vira Nara- 
simha Raya, having caused the death of Tammaraya (i.e. Immadi Narasimha), ruled 
for five years. Further Sources, III, No. 16. 

16 N. Venkataramanayya’s article in C. H- Reddy Com. VoJ., 61-/1. 

17 The origin of this name is not exactly known. The Tuluvas trace their des- 
cent from a mythical personage, Turvasu of the lunar race. See,- JAHRS, IX, 23 ff. 
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KRISHNA RAYA 

Vira Narasimha's last known date is 4 May 1509, and the first 
available record of Krishna as ruler of Vijayanagara is dated 26 July 
1509. Sometime between these two dates the latter was proclaimed 
sovereign at the age of about twenty- one. 1 But probably due to the 
extraordinary circumstances under which he happened to succeed 
the late king, or for want of an auspicious day, his coronation was 
not celebrated till 8 August 1509. 2 

Krishna Raya was faced with multifarious problems from the 
moment of his accession to power. Even bis title to sovereignty was 
weak. He was made emperor by Saluva Timma in defiance of the 
claims of the heir-apparent. The disappointed prince and his own 
two step-brothers remained a standing menace to his position. 
Gangaraja of Ummattur behaved almost like an independent ruler. 
Prataparudra Gajapati, the son and successor of Purushoftama, held 
the coastal districts in the east down to Udayagiri, and even threa- 
tened the peace of Vijayanagara. At the time of Krishna Raya's 
accession to the throne, the Muslim rulers of the north were actually 
at war with Vijayanagara. 3 On the west coast, the Portuguese were 
slowly feeling their way to political i power. They disregarded the 
sovereign rights of the Raya of Vijayanagara in dictating their terms 
to his vassal chiefs of Bhatkal and Honawar. They defied the power 
of the Zamorin of" Calicut in Malabar and set up their fortified fac- 
tories in Cochin and Cannanorc. They even defeated the combined 
fleets of Calicut and Egypt on 3 February 1509, and established 
their supremacy over the Indian Ocean. Their command of the sea 
gave them a monopoly of trading in horses, which thev could use as 
a powerful weapon in their diplomatic dealings with the Indian 
princes. When their attempt 'to reduce Calicut ended in a terrible 
disaster in January 1510, Albuquerque turned to Krishna Raya for 
help. He sent Friar Luis to Vijayanagara to negotiate an offensive 
alliance against the Zamorin and to secure a site for a factor)’ 
between Bhatkal and Mangalore; in return for these concessions the 
Raya was promised assistance in the conquest of Goa and a 

1 Nuniz, op. cit., 314-15; MER 34 2 of 1892 and 703 of 1919. 

2 Further Sources, III, No. 19(al. 

3 N, Ventalaramanayya In JOR, X, 155-56, 163. 
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monopohj in the supply of horses A The Raya had not been on the 
throne for more than five months when the Portuguese envoy placed 
before him such far-reaching proposals. Their acceptance meant an 
immediate war against an unoffending neighbour, like the Zamorin, 
while their rejection was likely to paralyse the vital military interests 
of the empire. 

Krishna Raya handled the situation with great tact and foresight. 
He confirmed Saluva Timma in his office and interned his nephew 
and step-brothers in the distant fortress of Chandragiri for his own 
greater security. He also examined the revenue and military affairs of 
the state, and realised the arrears from the defaulting governors. He 
avoided fresh complications by putting off the Portuguese envoy 
with vague answers, and made elaborate preparations for the defence 
of the empire and recovery of the regions lost by his predecessors. 

The available original sources are not quite clear about tire order 
and number of the wars waged by Krishna Raya. In the colophons 
of his Amuktamalyada, and in the chronicle of Nuniz there is no 
reference to any of his military achievements prior to his conquest of 
Udayagiri. But according to the Rdyavachakamu and the Krishnaraya- 
oijayam , he first reduced Sivansamudram belonging to Gangaraja of 
Ummattur in Mysore, captured the forts of Mudkal, Raichur and 
Adoni.in tire north, and defeated the sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar 
and Golkonda before marching against Udayagiri. 4 5 His victory over 
the three Muslim kings at the beginning of his reign is also noticed 
in an official account prepared in 1604. 6 But this does not make any 
reference to Sivansamudram. 

According to the Commentaries of Albuquerque, it appears that 
the Raya was already at war with tire ‘King of Deccan, before he 
proceeded to subdue the chief (of Ummattur), ‘who. had seized the 
city of Pergunda (Penugonda)’. 7 8 The account of Purchase shows that 
the Raya waged two wars against Idalcan (Adil Khan), son of Sabains 
(Yusuf Adil Shah), before and after the capture of Goa by Albuquer- 
que in 1510. Since Ferishta mentions that Yusuf Adil Khan died 
sometime after he recaptured Goa from the Portuguese in May, it 
looks more probable drat the Raya’s first war was against Yusuf 
himself. That by the ‘King of the Deccan’ Albuquerque meant Yusuf 

4 Albuquerque, Commentaries, II, 72-77 (Hakluyt). 

5 Sources, Nos. 38 and 39. 

6 Quoted by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya in the JOR, X, 154-50. 

7 Commentaries, II, 76; HI, 35-38. The arguments of Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 
(JOR, X, 153) identifying ‘King of the Decan’ with Sultan Mahmud Shah Bahmani 
are very far-fetched. 

8 Quoted by R. Sewell, FE, 125 n.l. 
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of Bijapur is clear from the content of the letter of Friar Luis, who 
sa vs that the Raya ‘took him in battle, but released him on his pro- 
mise to serve him for ever. The Ilampi epigraph of January 1510, 
records the victory of the Raya as an accomplished fact. In his 
Amxiktamalyada, he claims to have slain the Adil Khan during an 
uninterrupted expedition against the northern country. Ferishta 
does not notice these early wars of the Raya against Yusuf, but 
admits that he took the fortress of Raichur from Ismail, 0 son of 
Yusuf, about the year 1512. Nuniz ignores these early achievements, 
and describes his military operations against the Gajapati, the lord 
of the land of Catuir, and the Adil Shah (Ismail) in successive order. 
His account of the Gajapati war carries the Rava only as far 
‘Symamdaiy’ (i.e. Simhachalam in Vizagapatam district), while the 
Manucharitramu, a Telugu work, states that he went into the 
interior of Orissa and threatened Cuttack. The name ‘Catuir' does 
not occur either in epigraphical records or in Telugu works. The 
logic of the chronological arrangement of Nuniz has led some scho- 
lars to identify it with Cuttack, and others to associate it with 
different places in South India.* 0 But as the description given by 
Nuniz of this campaign agrees with what is said about the siege and 
capture of Sivansamudram in the indigenous sources, it is reason- 
able to assume that the two accounts refer to the same event, and 
that the Portuguese chronicler committed an error in placing it in a 
wrong chronological setting.lt There are several other discrepancies 
in the original material, which are responsible for the diversity of 
opinion among modem scholars regarding the events of the reign of 
Krishna Raya. However, the following facts can be gathered from a 
comparative study of all the available sources hearing upon the 
subject. 

Immediately after his accession to the throne. Krishna Raya 
found himself at war with Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, and defeated 
him sometime before January 1510. Timoja, the commander of the 
fleet on the west coast, persuaded Albuquerque to seize Goa, and 
‘intrigued with the Hindoos of the land to deliver up the city to the 
Portuguese*. The Raya, who had so far refrained from associating him- 
self openly with the Portuguese enterprise in India, now informed 
the King of Garsopa, one of his vassals, that he would assist the 
Portuguese in retaining the place .12 But he did not give any direct 

9 Briggs, III, 44-45. 

10 K. Iswara Dutt, Campaigns of KrisJma-Decaraya in the JAHRS, IX, ft. 4, 
57-60; TTDI, Report, 181; and JAHRS, XVII. 154-81. 

11 S. K. Afyangar in the Hindustan Review, 1917, 340. 

12 Commentaries, If, Chs, X1X-XXII, 138-39, 14-}. 
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assistance to them when Yusuf retook the city in May 1510. He, 
however, created a diversion by attacking the territory of Bijapur. 
Yusuf had to hurry back to defend his southern frontier against this 
"more dangerous enemy , and in this struggle he appears to have 
perished sometime before November, 1510.13 His son, Ismail Shah, 
was a mere boy when he succeeded to the throne of Bijapur. His 
enemies full} 7 exploited the situation; Albuquerque overpowered the 
small garrison at Goa and permanently occupied the city; the Hindus 
of Belgaum rose in revolt and renewed their allegiance to Vijaya- 
nagara; and the Raya not only occupied the fortresses of Raichur 
and Mudkal, but also appears to have liberated Mahmud Shah from 
the custody of Ismail and restored him to his ancestral throne of the 
Bahmanis at Bidar. It is this incident that seems to have earned for 
him the title of Yavanarajya Sthapanacharya, the earliest reference 
to. which is found in an inscription of September 1514. His northern 
campaign came to a close in the early months of 1512 with a grand 
military demonstration against the kings of Ahmadnagar and Gol- 
konda as far as the river Krishna. 14 

Now that his northern frontier was free from danger, Krishna 
Raya proceeded to chastize the rebellious chiefs in the interior of 
his dominions. His most outstanding achievements in this campaign 
were the defeat of Gangaraja of Ummattur in Mysore, and the cap- 
ture of his island-citadel of Sivansamudram by draining off the 
Kaveri, which flowed round it. By 22 September 1512, this region 
was thoroughly subdued, and put in charge of Saluva Govinda, a 
brother of Saluva Timrria. 13 

Having ensured peace and security at home, he made elaborate 
preparations to recover the eastern districts of the empire from the 
clutches of Prataparudra Gajapati, the King of Orissa. It was not an 
easy task. The Gajapati held a number of strong hill-fortresses fully 

13 C. Ramachandraiya, Date of the Death of 1 usuf Aclil Shall, Proc. Inch Hist. 
Congress, Allahabad Session, 1938. 

14 Mahmud Shah appears to have been a prisoner for some time in the hands of 
Yusuf Adil (as stated by Fr. Luis) in consequence of the struggle for power between 
the latter and Amir Barid, son of Qasim Barid. After killing 1 usuf in battle, Krishna 
Raya seems to have restored Mahmud to the Bahmani throne, which earned for him 
the said title. See Commentaries, III, Ch. I-IV; Ferishta (Briggs), III, 34; Commen- 
taries; III, 36; Rayavachakamu, Krishnaratjacijatjam, and the official Report of 1604; 
and JOR, X, 154-76. 

15 El, VII, 11-22; MER, 180 of 1913; Sources, Nos. 3S, 39 and 41; EC, III, Nj. 
195. Nuniz docs not refer to the Ummattur campaign. But his description of Krishna 
Raya’s attack on the citadel of the 'land of Catuir' after the Kalinga war agrees with 
the account of his assault on Sivansamudram as found in Telugu literary works. See 
Hindustan Rectew, 1917. 
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garrisoned, and appears to have been in league with the neighbour- 
ing Muslim rulers of the Deccan in the later stages of the war. 
Krishna Raya organized separate campaigns for the reduction of key 
strongholds, and provided for their administration under trusted 
generals immediately after their capture. During the intervals 
between active military operations, he was either at Vijayanagara 
looking after the state affairs or at some sacred shrine of South India 
in the company of his wives, Tirumaladevi and Chinnadevi, making 
precious gifts to the presiding deities of the place. 

Udayagiri, the southernmost hill-fortress of the Gajapati, was 
Srst to be attacked in this war. The intense anxiety of Krishna Raya 
for success can be inferred from his three propitiatory visits to 
Tirumalai (Tirupati) hill in 1513 when he announced valuable dona- 
tions to God Sri Vcnkateswara- 16 Nuniz states that the Raya collect- 
ed 34,000 foot and 800 elephants, and with this force he took it 
after a siege of a year and a half, and that among the prisoners was 
an aunt or uncle of the Gajapati. According to inscriptions the 
fortress capitulated on 9 June 1514, and the royal prisoner was an 
uncle of the Gajapati. The Raya returned to his capital and brought 
with him an image of Balakrishna as a trophy. He installed the idol 
in a 'jewelled mantapa in the Krishnaswami temple at Vijaya- 
nagara.17 

Kondavidu formed the centre of his military operation in his 
second campaign. According to Nuniz, the Raya defeated the Gaja- 
pati and put him to flight before taking the fortress. His inscriptions 
show that he captured the minor fortresses of Addanki, Vinukonda, 
Bellamkonda, Nagarjunakonda, Tangeda and Ketavaram, laid siege 
to Kondavidu and captured alive Virabhadra, a son of Prataparudra, 
and several other chiefs including two Muslim generals, Mallu Khan 
and Uddanda Khan. The fort of Kondavidu was taken on 23 June 
1515. The Raya sent the prisoners to Vijayanagara and himself 
returned to it after a thanksgiving pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Amaravati and SrisailamJ 8 

About the close of 1515 Krishna Raya started on his third 

18 TTDI, Report, 151-52; 

17 NeUore Inscriptions, III, Udayagiri, Nos. 37, 38, 40 and 41; SII, IV, So- 255, 
25 and 26 of 1889. 

18 El, VII, 18; TTDI, HI, Nos. 76-78, 80 and 81; 196 of 1903; El, VJ, JOS ff; 
18 of 1915. Prince Virahhadra was at Erst treated generously and appointed governor 
of a small province. EC, XI, Dg. 107. According to Nuniz, ‘a wife of the Jang and 
one of his sons. . . and seven principal captains’ were talen captive at KondapaIJi. But 
his description of the siege of XondapaBi applies to Kondavidu. Further Sources, I, 
204-7. 
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campaign to utterly annihilate the power of the Gajapati. He attacked 
Kondapalli where, according to Nuniz, were collected ‘all the chiefs 
of the kingdom of Oriyak The Raya made several of them prisoners, 
among whom was one Bijli Khan. With the fall of this fortress, the 
Gajapati lost courage and retreated to the north. The Raya followed 
him into his homeland, taking on his wav a number of strongholds, 
like Anantagiri, Kandikonda, , Nalagonda, Kambhammettu, etc. 
Finally he reached Simhadri (i.e. Simhachalam), erected a pillar of 
victory at Pottanuru, and in the company of his wives presented to 
God Varaha Narasima 19 several costly jewels on 29 March 1516. 

Both Nuniz and the author of die Raijacachakamu are agreed 
that die war was brought to a close by a treaty under which Pratapa- 
rudra gave his daughter in marriage to Krishna Raya and ceded to 
him all land south of the river Krishna. But as to the time and 
circumstances of this treat)', they give different versions. 

According to the Raijacachakamu, Krishna Raya, while still at 
Simhadri, compelled the submission of Prataparudra bv a stratagem, 
and after marrying his daughter, he started back for his own country. 

Nuniz says that Krishna Raya stayed at Simhadri for six months 
to meet the ‘King of Oriya’ (Prataparudra) on the battle-field. As the 
latter did not accept the challenge, he returned to Vijayanagara. 
Here he arranged a fencing contest between the ‘son of the King of 
Oriya’ and one of his own men. The Gajapati prince felt it extremely 
humiliating to be called upon to fight with ‘a man of humble birth’, 
and ‘slew himself. It was only after hearing about the suicide of his 
son, and pained by the continued captivity of his wife, that Pratapa- 
rudra ransomed the latter bv agreeing, to offer his daughter in 
marriage to Krishna Raya. 

However, other records are more helpful in fixing the appropriate 
trend of events. 20 According to an epigraph of Krishna Rava, he 
was back at his capital in June 1516. Then one of his inscriptions at 
Simhachalam indicates his presence there in August 1519. Certain 
verses in his Amuktamalijada refer to his worship, of Balarama and 
Subhadra at Nilachala (i.e. Puri-Jagannatha), and the Bight of the 
Gajapati from Cuttack. These stray hints suggest that the war 
against the Gajapati did not end with the setting up of the pillar of 
victor)'’ at Simhadri-Pottanuru in March 1516. It looks very likely 
that while Krishna Raya returned to Vijayanagara in June 1516, he 

19 Nnniz (FE, 319): Raijacachakamu, Amuklamahjada ( Sources , Nos. 38 & -10). 
Sangiiasuryodayam ( Further Sources, No. 116(a)) and MER, 2-15 of 1899; and SII, 
VI, No. 694. 

20 MER, 457 of 1923; 244 of 1899; Amuklamahjada (Ed. V. Venlcataraya Sastry), 

Canto I, v. 36 and Canto VII, v. 75. ' 
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left his army behind to pursue the campaign deep into the enemy's 
territory. After a short respite at his capital, he rejoined his army to 
supervize the military operations. Prataparudra was completely 
defeated and his metropolis was sacked by the Vijayanagara forces; 
he had, therefore, no alternative but to sue for peace. 21 This must 
have happened sometime in 1519. Only on this assumption can the 
presence of Krishna Raya again at Simhachalam in August 1519 be 
explained. He was probably returning with his victorious army at 
this time after signing the treaty with the Gajapati, and on. his way 
performed worship at the temples of Nilachala (Puri) and Simha- 
chalam. 

But before long Krishna Raya had to wage another war in 
defence of his northern frontiers. He had enough warnings of the 
coming storm. The presence of Muslim officers at Kondavidu and 
Kondapalli suggested some sort of league between the Muslim 
powers of the Deccan and the Gajapati. Much reliance could not be 
placed upon the verbal assurance of friendship given by the former. 
As a matter of fact, even when the war against the Gajapati was in 
progress, the officers of Ismail Adil Shah were busy on the west 
coast undermining the authority of the Raya; they attacked the 
chief of Honawar, and appear to have retaken Belgaum. The Raya 
realized his danger and made serious efforts to come to some under* 
standing with the Portuguese for mutual advantage. The assassination 
of Fr. Luis by a Turk at Vijayanagara did not mar their good relations, 
and the exchange of embassies continued. Albuquerque at one stage 
intervened and persuaded Ismail to cease hostilities against Honawar. 
But the idea of a formal treaty between Vijayanagara and Goa did not 
materialize, because Albuquerque tried to exploit to his own advantage 
the rivalry of the Raya and Add Shah for his assistance in the coming 
struggle. 22 In the meantime Ismail nourished his grudge against Vijaya- 
nagara and succeeded in creating a party in his favour at Raichur and 
occupying the fortress. 22 This completely upset the work of the early 
years of Krishna Raya, and he had to unsheath the sword once more 
to decide the issue. 

Nuniz has given a full and graphic description of the war which 

21 824 of 1822; SGO, 115-18. Pro bodhacha rulrodayac i/akha refer* to the 
marriage of Krishna Raya with the Cajapati princess, Bhadra by name. Sources, 1 44. 
Tukka Panchahtm is attributed to her, in which she is said to bemoan her neglect 
by her husband. Sources, 143. 

22 Commentaries, 121-29; Danvers, The Portuguese in India, I, 307-8; JAHRS, 
X, 80-83. 

23 It is only on this surmise that we can reconcile the conflicting statements of 
Xuniz and Ferishta regarding the cause of this war. Sec S. K. Aiyangacs article fn 
the Hindustan Review for 1917, 
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throws considerable light on the military usage, army organization, 
camp life and commissariat of the Vijayanagara empire .24 Krishna Rava 
first secured the neutrality of some Muslim rulers of the Deccan 
before starting his campaign. He marched with an immense host of 
foot, horse and elephants and laid siege to the fortress of Raichur. 
Ismail Adil Shah came to its relief with a large army and a superior 
contingent of artillery. On the southern bank of the Krishna, within 
nine miles of Raichur a great battle was fought on Saturday, 19 May 
1520, resulting in Adil Shah’s total defeat. His army was pushed back 
into the river with great slaughter, and he barely escaped with his 
life. His commander-in-chief, Salabat Khan, was taken prisoner 
while attempting to retrieve the fortunes of the day. An immense 
booty fell into the hands of the Raya; but he lost more than 16,000 
men in the battle. He immediately began the siege of the fortress 
and compelled the garrison to surrender. His success was hastened 
by the aid given by a Portuguese horse-dealer, Christovao de 
Figueiredo, and his twenty musketeers, who with their arquebuses 
picked off the defenders from the walls. The Rava showed the 
greatest clemency to the inhabitants of the fallen fortress, guaranteed 
to them security of life and property and punished all those who 
indulged in pillage. But he paid no attention to the importunities 
and threats of the other Muslim rulers of the Deccan, whose 
ambassadors now waited upon him and pressed for the restoration of 
the conquered land to the Adil Shah. After making proper arrange- 
ments for the government of city, the Raya returned to Vijayanagara 
amidst general rejoicings. 

In the sequel, Nuniz further states, Krishna Raya kept the 
ambassador of Ismail Adil Shall waiting for over a month before 
granting him audience, and then told him that he would restore 
eveiy thing and release Salabat Khan provided his master ‘would 
come and kiss his foot’. But this abject surrender never took place, 
although the Raya led out his armies once more from Vijayanagara 
in search of the Adil Shah, occupied Bijapur for several days, and 
destroyed Gulbarga in anger. Ferishta does not corroborate the 
account of Nuniz regarding these developments after the battle of 

24 See Sewell, FE, 323-58. But in the whole of his narrative only the portion 
relating to the battle and siege of Raichur can be taken as substantially correct, and 
may be preferred to the account of the same event given by Ferishta. (See ibid., 
151-54.) Other portions dealing with the cause of the war, the number of the troops 
engaged, the date of the battle, and the manner in which the war was brought to a 
close need some modification in the light of more reliable evidence. In this connec- 
tion Sewell’s scholarly remarks on the date of the battle and the number of troops 
engaged are very useful. (Ibid., 140-51.) There is only a single inscription which 
refers to this battle, 47 of 1906. 
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Raichur. Yet the Raya’s attack on Gulbarga cannot be dismissed as 
imaginery, since it is mentioned not only in the Portuguese chronicle 
but also in contemporary literary works such as the Amuktamalyada, 
Sangitasuryodayam and Manucharitram. Nuniz, after making some 
statements of a highly controversial nature, 23 closes his description of 
this episode with the remark: ‘After the return of the king of 
Bisnaga, which took place in the same year in which he had left, 
nothing more passed between him and the Ydalcao worthy of 
record, relating either to peace or war/ 

With the triumphant victory at Raichur and the subsequent 
devastation of Gulbarga, Krishna Raya’s active military career came 
to a close. He applied the closing years of his reign to devotional 
works and other cultural pursuits. He was the greatest of the Vijaya- 
nagara sovereigns. Paes, who spent some time at his court, has given 
a glowing account of his personality. ‘He is a great ruler and a man 
of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage/ His life was a. 
series of efforts to restore to the state its lost power and prestige, and 
assure it a permanent peace. He proved more than a match for the 
contemporary powers of the Deccan and South India, and recovered 
most of the lost territories of the empire. As a warrior, a statesman 
and a scholar, he excelled all the other rulers of his time in India. 
There was no campaign in which he did not gain a decisive victory. 
There was hardly any important shrine in Soutli India which did 
not receive his benevolent attention. The ‘House of Victory’, the 
Hazara Rama temple and the Vitthala temple at the capital amply 
demonstrate his religious and artistic taste.20 He also built the out- 
lying town of Nagalapur. His solicitude for the welfare of his subjects 

25 FE, 358. Nuniz states that in the fort of Gulbarga, the Ra> a found three suns 
of the King of the Deccan (whom the Add Shah had kept there in captivity), made 
the eldest King of the Deccan, took the other two brothers with him to Vijayanagara, 
and granted them each an annual allowance of fifty thousand gold pardao s. Bandani 
Lakshminarayana. a court-poet of Krishna Raya, says that the Raya liberated from 
Gulbarga three sons of the Sultan who had been harassed by the Sapada (i-e. 

Adil Shah). (See Further Sources, No. 116(a).) Obviously both the authors arc refer- 
ring to the sons of Mahmud Shah Bahmani, who died in 1518. But according to 
Saiyyid Ali, Mahmud Shah had three son*, Ahmad, Alauddin and Wabullab, who 
successively occupied the Bahmani throne between 1518 and 1525, and the role of 
the king-maker was played by Amir Ali Band. Kizamuddin Ahmad speaks of four 
sons, Ahmad Shah, Alauddin, Waliullah and Kalimullah, who succeeded one another 
successively on the throne of Bidar. Perhaps the Portuguese and Hindu authors post- 
dated the events, and confused places and persons associated with earlier events, 
which had won for the Raya the title of Yacanarajya-sthopamcluirya. 

28 See Hampi Ruins by A. II. Lcnghurst. The temple on the Tirupati hill con- 
tains three statues representing Krishna Raya and his two wives, Chinnadevi and 
Tinimaladevi. 
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became proverbial. Among his public works may be mentioned the 
enormous tank, which he constructed near the capital for irrigation 
purposes and which added to his revenues the sum of 20,000 
pardaosZ 7 

He was a gifted scholar both in Telugu and Sanskrit. He was also 
somewhat of a voluminous writer, although only two of his works 
are extant — the Telugu Amuktamalyada and the Sanskrit drama 
Jambavati Kalyanam. Hus reign marked the beginning of a new era 
in Telugu literature when imitation from Sanskrit gave place to 
independent compositions, known as the prabandhas. His Amukta- 
malyada, Allasani Peddana’s Manucharitram, and Nandi Timmayya s 
Parijatapaharanamu are some of the fruits of this new literary move- 
ment. According to tradition, his court was adorned by eight cele- 
brated poets, who were known as the ashta-diggajas. He extended 
his patronage to Telugu, Kannada and Tamil poets alike. Every year 
at the time of spring festival he welcomed scholars from various 
parts of the country and rewarded them suitably. 28 Foreign travel- 
lers, like Barbosa, Paes and Nuniz, bear eloquent testimony to his 
efficient administration and the prosperity of die empire under Iris 
sway. The graphic description given by Paes of the Mahanavami 
festival, the review of troops and die revenues of the empire are o 
particular interest in this connection. The greatest achievement o 
the state under Krishna Raya lay in the toleration that pieva e m 
the empire. Barbosa writes, ‘The king allows such freevom ia 
every man may come and go and live according to his own ciee , 
without suffering any annoyance, and widiout enquiry w le lei le is 
a Christian, Jew, Moor or heathen. Great equity and justice is 
observed to all not only" by the rulers, but by the peop e one o 

another.’ 29 . , , 

The last years of Krishna Raya, however, were rendered unhapp) 
due to domestic misfortunes and threats of foreign invasion, 
trouble commenced about 1524 when he appointe ? .1 

mala, who was only six years old, as yuvaraja. i m eig 

27 Paes and Nuniz describe the construction of this tank. Sewell, FE, ~44-4o, 

28 N. Venkata Rao, Krishnadevaraya and his LUeraru i,fthe~IA, 

232; G. R. Subramaniah Pantulu, The ° tJe Vijayanagara Empire in 

XXVTI, 244 ff; T. Achyuta Rao, Andhra Literature in uw / j b 

the JAHRS, X, 215 ff. m . i visited Viiayanagara about 1510. 

29 Duarte Barbosa was a Portuguese official. ^ in 2 wlumes . 

His account is rendered Eng 'f J? w3 ' s nt Viiayanagara about 1520. The 

Dominago Paes was another Portuguese, ,n ho ^ .„ his Forgottcn Empire, 

English version of his narrative is published b> 

236-90. 
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of this happy event, the crown-prince fell ill and died. According to 
Nuniz, Saluva Timma and his sons were suspected of poisoning him, 
and wero thrown behind prison-bars. After three years, a son of 
Saluva Timma escaped from prison and raised the standard of 
revolt. He was subdued with great difficulty and once more cast into 
prison. 30 Taking advantage of these civil disturbances at Vijaya- 
nagara, Ismail Adit Shah marched against Raichur with the inten- 
tion of recovering it, but retreated on hearing that the Raya was 
advancing in person to meet him. Tiiis was an intolerable situation. 
The Raya determined to teach him a lesson and retook Belgaum. He 
opened negotiations with the Portuguese for assistance; but before 
his project could be carried out, he fell ill and died shortly after- 
wards, sometime between 27 October and 28 December 1529. 
ACIIYUTA RAYA 

His death created serious problems, the foremost being that of 
succession. Before his death he had made a will nominating from 
among the princes confined by him at Chandragiri his half-brother, 
Achyuta, as his successor, since lie himself had no son of fit age for 
the throne, but only one of the age of eighteen months’. But this 
settlement was challenged by his son-in-law, Rama Raja, 31 who 
sponsored the claim of his infant brother-in-law. A civil war was 
threatened between him and Achyutas partisans, led by his brothers- 
in-law, the elder and younger Salakaraju Tirumala. Finally Achyuta 
Raya made up his quarrel with Rama Raja by giving him a share in 
the government, and ascended the throne of Vijayanagara in 
April 1530. 

This truce indicated good tactics and came none too soon; for 

SO The story given by Muniz that Saluva Timma and his relatives were blinded 
alter this incident does not seem to be true. Timma and his brother, Govin&araju, 
figure as free persons in the reign of Achyuta Raya. See TTDI, Report. 191 and 2 27. 

31 Rama Raja (popularly known as Aliya Rama Raya) was one of the gre al ' 
grandsons of Araviti Buldca, who Is described as ‘the establisher of the kingdom of 
Safuva Narasunfia'. His grandfather and fu's father greatly distinguished thenJsehc* 
as commanders of Vijayanagara armies. According to the Anonymous Chronicler of 
Golkonda, Rama Raja at first served as a trusted officer of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. 
But later, being disgraced by the Sultan for his alleged cowardice, he ‘took route to 
Vijayanagara, and entered the service of Krishna Ra>a, who shortly afterwards form- 
ing a high opinion of him, gave him his daughter in marriage’. Briggs (Ferishta), W* 
380-81. How Rama Raja started his early military career under the Sultan of Col* 
konda is rather inexplicable, since all his ancestors held positions of authority and 
responsibility in the armed forces of Vijayanagara. However, it is a fact that he 
married Tuumalamba, Krishna Raya's daughter by Tirumaladevi {Sources, Nos- 56, 
57 and 58) and espoused the cause of his Infant brother-in-law. See N. Venkatarama- 
nayya, SHTDV, Ch. I, 
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Prataparudra Gajapati and Ismail Adil Shall made simultaneous 
attacks upon Vijayanagara in the hope of recovering what they had 
lost during the preceding decades. The Gajapati was, however, 
defeated and driven away. But the Adil Shah could not be disposed 
of so easily. He took Raichur and Mudkal after a siege of three 
months. Achyuta Raya had to acquiesce in this ominous develop- 
ment as he was confronted in the south with a formidable rebellion 
led by his minister, Sellappa alias Saluva Narasingha Nayaka, who 
had die support of Tiruvadi, the ruler of Travancore. He left the 
Adil Shah alone for the time being, and marched against the rebel 
minister. During this southern campaign, he spent most of his time 
in pilgrimages to the sacred shrines of Tirupati, Kalahasti, Kanchi, 
Tiruvannamalai and Srirangam, while actual fighting was done by 
the younger Salakaraju Tirumala. By 1532 the rebels and their 
allies had been crushed, and the entire south was brought back to 
allegiance. Rajanatha Dindima in his Achyutarayabhyudayam gives 
an account of this campaign and states that the Raya then moved 
north and invested the fortress of Raichur, having heard diat the 
territory of the Adil Shah was seething with rebellion’. It appears 
that the death of Ismail Adil Shah in August 1534, and the dispute 
for the crown between his sons, Mallu and Ibrahim, encouraged 
Achyuta to make a bold bid for the recovery of the lost fortresses. 
Although Ferishta does not refer to this campaign, Dindima is 
supported in his account in material particulars by the Portuguese 
historian, Barros. Mallu Adil Shah could not offer, any effective resist- 
ance to the Vijayanagara forces due to his domestic troubles, and 
sued for peace. But he was deposed shortly afterwards, after a reign 
of six months only, and his place was filled by his younger brother, 
Ibrahim. From a casual statement of Nuniz it appears that Achyuta 
reestablished his hold upon Raichur as a result of this war .32 

But these successes enabled the brothers-in-law of Achyuta to 
gather all power into their own hands, while he lapsed into a life of 
luxury and sloth. Rama Raja, whose, influence considerably waned 
due to the demise of his infant brother-in-law in 1533, tried to 
stabilize his position by raising the standard of revolt. According to 
Saivyid Ali, ‘he rebelled against and overcame his lord, and having 
imprisoned him, usurped the kingdom’. Supported bv the queens of 
Krishna Raya, he even arranged for his coronation. The opposition 
of Aclivuta Raya’s adherents, however, thwarted his ambitious 
designs. Yet he was not a man to relinquish power easily. He kept 
Achvuta in captivity and tried to legalize his position as regent by 

32 N. Venkatarainanayya, SHTDV, Ch. II. 
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sponsoring the superior claims of Sadasiva, the son of Ranga, who 
was an elder brother of Achyuta. His coup d’etat so hoodwinked the 
world that the Portuguese historian, Correa, was constrained to 
remark that Achyuta ‘had been king contrary to right’, and that 
Sadasiva was ‘the king by real right’. 

But Rama Raja’s triumph over his enemies was illusory. The 
nobles in the extreme south defied his authority. Hence he had to 
leave the capital to conduct military operations against them. During 
his absence, his own friends at the capital betrayed his trust and 
released Achyuta from prison. On this sudden development, Rama 
Raja patched up peace with the recalcitrant nobles and hurriedly 
retraced his steps towards the capital. Civil war was once more 
imminent in 1536. 

In the meantime Ibrahim Adil Shah heard of the disunity in the 
Vijayanagara empire, and resolved to avenge the defeat sustained 
by his brother in 1535. He marched upon Vijayanagara and razed 
Nagalapur to the ground. In the face of such a formidable foe Rama 
Raja sought safety by retiring to his own jagir. Achyuta Raya, on his 
part, refrained from offering resistance to the invader, probably 
owing to the fear that the latter might join hands with Rama Raja. 
Rescue came to Vijayanagara from an unexpected quarter. Burhan 
Nizam Shah attacked the homelands of Bijapur and thus compelled 
Ibrahim to make a precipitate retreat. But the latter did not go back 
with empty hands. He secured from Achyuta Raya the retrocession 
of Raichur and ten lakhs of gold pardaos. 

The remaining years of AchyutaV reign witnessed a deterioration 
in the moral tone of the, administration. Acting upon the advice of 
his brothers-in-law, he ruthlessly exacted money both from his 
nobles and the public , and alienated his subjects by his violent 
despotism. While the splendour of the empire was kept up, its 
raison d’etre disappeared’ in an atmosphere of selfishness and 
brutality. Achyuta's hold over the southern ' provinces became lax. 
and the way was paved for the development of semi-independent 
nayakaships in Madura, Tanjore and other places. About the same 
time the Portuguese established themselves on the pearl-fishery 
coast in and round Tuticorin, and took the Paravas under their pro- 
tection. It was feared that the empire would come to an ignominious 
end during the reign of Achyuta. Death, however, snared him from 
witnessing such a tragedy* 13 bv cutting short his earthly career about 
the middle of 1542. < 


33 I bid., ch. m. 
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SALAKARAJU TIRUMALA (USURPER) 

His son, Venkatadri or Venkata I, succeeded him, while his 
maternal uncle, the younger Salakaraju, continued to exercise all 
real authority. The attempt of the queen-mother, Varadhambika, to 
free her son from the clutches of her unscrupulous brother only 
resulted in the murder of that young prince and other possible 
claimants to the throne, except Sadasiva, who appears to have been 
hidden in the fortress of Gutti. Salakaraju Tirumala now put on 
regal robes and began to indulge in the most atrocious cruelties. 
When Rama Raja and his brothers planned his destruction, he 
invited Ibrahim Arid Shah I to his rescue, seated him on the throne 
of Vijayanagara, and ordered rejoicings for seven days." 54 

But to patriots this was an unbearable humiliation. A large num- 
ber of them joined Rama Raja to retrieve the honour of their land. 
Open opposition under the circumstances being impossible, they 
feigned submission to the tyrant, and promsed to be loyal to him for 
ever, provided he sent away the Adil Shah. The trick worked. The 
usurper believed in their protestations of loyalty and persuaded the 
Adil Shall to return home after paying him ‘fifty lakhs of huns’ as 
compensation for his trouble. Soon- after the latter had made his 
departure, Rama Raja and his supporters broke their plighted word, 
and marched upon Vijayanagara with a considerable force. The 
usurper was taken by surprise, his followers deserted him in the 
thick of the battle, and he himself was caught and beheaded on the 
spot. Thus was avenged the murder of young Venkatadri. Rama Raja 
immediately brought Sadasiva, son of Ranga, from Gutti and crown- 
ed him emperor in 1543 with great pomp and, festivity. 35 

SADASIVA RAYA 

Sadasiva Raya was recognized by everyone throughout his vast 
dominions as the emperor of Vijayanagara from 1543 to 1567, as is 
proved, by his inscriptions which are found in every comer of the 
empire. But the real power , in the state was exercised by the Trium- 
virate of Rama Raja and his two brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri. 
Circumstances conspired to reduce Sadasiva Raya to a mere titular 
sovereign. When he came to the throne, he was not a man of strong 
character, and the environment in which he had been brought up 

34 Ibid., Cli. IV; Ferishta (Briggs), III, 82-83; Correa cited in FE, 182-83; The 
Annals of Hande Anantapuram, Sources, No. 56. 

35 N. Venkata ramanayya, SHTDV, Ch. IV; H. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty, I, 
Ch. T. Ferishta’s dramatic account of the suicide of the usurper cannot be accepted 
since it is contradicted by contemporary and later literature of the Vijayanagara court. 
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had denied to him opportunities of training and experience. lie owed 
everything — his life as well as his crown — to the unswerving support 
of Rama Raja and his brothers. They had considerable political 
experience and were highly connected. Their ancestor, the famous 
Aravidu chief, Somadevaraja, had fought against the officers of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq in the Deccan. A great-grandson of this 
valiant warrior was Araviti Bukka, who had been a general of the 
emperor, Saluva Narasimha. Other members of this family held com- 
mands of several forts under the sovereigns of the Tuluva dynasty. 
The fact that Rama Raja and Tirumala were sons-in-law of Krishna 
Rava and had saved the empire from the tyranny of the Salakaraju 
brothers further added to their prestige and marked them as natural 
leaders .® 6 

Indeed efficient leadership was the sine qua non for the survival 
of the empire after the debacle created by Salakaraju Tirumala’s 
wicked conduct. His partisans had to be mopped up; the recalcitrant 
ruler of Travancore had to be taught a lesson; the activities of 
Portuguese on the south-east coast had to be curbed; and the neigh- 
bouring sultans had to be kept well under restraint from fishing in 
the troubled waters of Vijayanagara as Ibrahim Add Shah I had 
done very recently. Sadasiva Raya was ill-equipped for such a task, 
and if he could hold the sceptre for about a quarter of a century, and 
Vijayanagara could witness the revival of the glories of the days of 
Krishna Raya, it was only due to the vigilance and diplomacy of 
Rama Raja. The Telugu work, Ramarajiyamu, gives a string of titles 
wherein the various victories of the latter are referred to. Although 
some of them are greatly exaggerated and even unhistoricnl, there is 
no doubt that he achieved enough to be hailed as ‘the saviour of the 
Kamata empire from destruction'. He put down all the centrifugal 
forces with a strong hand, and his cousin, Vitthala. restored the 
authority of Vijayanagara over Travancore and the fishery coast.®* 
But the problem of the neighbouring Muslim rulers was not so easy 
of soluton. The drastic measures taken by him, ■ although extremely 
successful in the beginning, ultimately recoiled on his own head and 
ruined his life's work. 1 

The struggle between Vijayanagara' and the Muslim powers 
started early in the reign of Sadasiva — almost on the very day of his 
coronation. Ferishta states that when Ibrahim Adil Shah I heard of 
the revolution in Vijayanagara, lie sent Asad Khan to reduce the 
fortress of Adoni, but Venkatadri, who hurried to the relief of the 

38 ASI, An. Rep., 1908-9, 197. , . 

37 Ramarajiyamu, No. 57 in Scarce*; H. Hera*; The Arcldu Dynarttj, 140-53; 

Further Source*, I, 245-50. 
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garrison, succeeded in compelling Asad to retreat. But in the midst 
of his victory, he was overwhelmed by Asad’s surprise attack, and 
was compelled to make peace. But soon afterwards, Ibrahim broke 
his faith and in alliance with Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar 
.once more attacked Vijavanagara and occupied some territory. These 
aggressive acts of the Muslim kings led Rama Raja to abandon the 
traditional policy of mere defence, and to resort to methods which 
were most likelv to divide and weaken the enemies of the empire. 
By force and diplomacv he created dissensions between the two 
Muslim allies, won over Burhan to his side, and, in alliance with 
him, inflicted a series of defeats on Ibrahim in three successive wars. 
Venkatadri played a very prominent part in these wars as the leader 
of Vijavanagara forces. Bv 1552 the Adil Shah had been completely 
crushed; Raichur and Mudkal were seized bv Rama Raja, while 
Kalyani and Sholapur were occupied bv Burhan Nizam Shah. During 
the period of these wars Rama Raja further weakened his antagonist 
by entering into a commercial treaty with the Portuguese by which 
the supply of horses to him was stopped. But when Burhan died in 
1553, his successor Husain Nizam Shah I tried to upset the balance 
of power, and in alliance with Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golkonda, he 
attacked Bijapur territory in 1555. This caused a diplomatic revolu- 
tion and threw the Adil Shah into the arms of his quondam foe, 
Rama Raja. The latter immediately marched in person at the head 
of his armv to the assistance of the Adil Shah and forced the sultans 
of Golkonda and Ahmadnagar to retire to their own dominions. 

When Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1557, his son, Ali, was compelled 
to seek shelter at the court of Vijavanagara due to the aggressive 
policv of Husain Nizam Shah. Rama Raja welcomed the young 
Sultan, treated him as his son, helped him in three successive wars 
against Husain, and put him in possession of Kalvani. Finally, the 
ruler of Ahmadnagar had to admit defeat and made peace noth 
Rama Raja in 1559 by signing a most humiliating treatv. The ruler 
of Golkonda, who often ioined hands with the ruler of Ahmadnagar, 
had also to make a similar submission. Thus for nearly two decades 
Rama Raja kept the Muslim rulers under his leading strings, and his - 
military machine decided the fortune of every major war in the 
Deccan.38 

BATTLE OF RAKSHASA-TAN’GADI, 15 65 

But he had overplayed his hand. Ilis frequent interference in the 
quarrels of the sultans disgusted them, one and all, although they 

38 Feristita (Briggs), III, 83-123; II. Ileras: The Aravidu Dynasty, I, Clrs. IV 
and V; Further Sources, I, 252-62. 
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had themselves keenly sought his alliance In times of their distress. 
He also grew haughty day by day and regarded the Muslim monarchs 
as of little consequence. He treated their officers with the utmost 
contempt, disregarding all diplomatic usage. His soldiers in the wars 
against Ahmadnagar indulged in all kinds of excesses. Ferishta 
writes: They insulted the honour of Muslim women, destroyed 
mosques, and did not respect the sacred Quran? The inevitable 
consequence of this was the formation of a grand alliance of the 
sultans to humble the pride of the Raja of Bijanagar. Opinion Is 
divided as to the person who took the initiative in this move. 
According to both Couto and Saivyid Ali, it was the Sultan of 
Ahmadnagar, while Ferishta states clearlv that it was Ali Adil Shah, 
who Erst thought of 'curbing Rama Raja’s insolence by a League of 
the Faithful against him’. But there is no doubt that concrete 
measures were taken by Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golkonda to bring 
about reconciliation between Ali Adil Shah and Husain Nizam Shah, 
who had hitherto been fighting for the possession of Sholapur. He 
persuaded the two sultans to eschew their animosities in the interest 
of the common cause and to cement their friendship by matri- 
monial alliances. Accordingly Husain gave his daughter, Chand Bibi, 
in marriage to Ali with the fortress of Sholapur as dowry, and his 
eldest son, Murtaza, espoused Ali's sister. Ibrahim Qutb Shah was 
himself a son-in-law of Husain, having married one of his daughters 
in 1559. Ali Barid Shah of Bidar also joined the confederacy. 

While preparations for the war were in progress, Ali Adil Shah 
demanded from Rama Raja the restitution of Raichur, Mudkal and 
other fortresses; and when this was contemptuously turned down, as 
was expected, the combined armies of the four princes began their 
march on 28 December 1554 towards the south and pitched their 
main camp at Talikota. Rama Raja accepted the challenge and sum- 
moned 'all his dependants and raias from the banks of the Krishna 
as far as the island of Ceylon in defence of the empire’. There were 
rapid movements on both sides, and within a few davs the opposing 
forces found themselves face to face with the river Krishna flowing 
between them. The Muslim allies finally gained possession of the 
only safe ford by a ruse, crossed the river and advanced towards the 
Hindu camp. 

On 23 January 1565, the historic battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi was 
fought in the neighbourhood of the two villages, which have given 
their name to it. Rama Raja, then seventy years of age, showed 
conspicuous courage, and his brothers, Vcnkatadri and Tiruniala, 
fought with great skill and determination. At one time it seemed as 
if the Hindus had won the day, and Ali Adil Shah and his ally of 
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Golkonda were preparing to retreat; but the tide soon turned, when 
the Muslim artillery wrought havoc in the ranks of the Hindus, and 
a cavalry charge added to their confusion. At this juncture two 
Muslim generals of the Vijayanagara army went over with their 
troops to the side of their co-religionists, giving the coup d’grace in 
the thick of the fight. Rama Raja was surrounded, taken prisoner and 
immediately executed by Husain Nizam Shah I, lest Ah Adil Shah 
should press for his release. The Hindus, seized with panic, fled pell- 
mell in all directions. According to Ferishta over one hundre-d thou- 
sand Hindus were slain during the action and in the pursuit that 
followed, and the plunder was so great that every private soldier in 
the allied army became rich. Venkatadri died on the battle-field. 
Tirumala made a hurried retreat to Vijayanagara only to leave it 
immediately for the interior (Tirupati?) with the titular sovereign, 
Sadasiva Raya, and his accumulated treasures. The proud city of 
Vijayanagara was left defenceless and fell a prey, first to the robber 
tribes of the neighbourhood and then to the revengeful rapacity of 
the victors. The city was left in ruins, when the four sultans departed 
from it laden with booty after a sojourn of five months . 89 


39 Ferishta (Briggs), III, 12-3-31; Rev. H. Heras: The Aracldu Dynasty, I, Chs. 
IX and X; Sewell, FE, Chs. XIV and XV; EC, XI, Ilk 6 and 7; Further Sources, 

I. Ch. XXI. 


IV. THE ARAVIDU DYNASTY 


TIRUMALA RAYA 

Yet the empire of Vijayan’acara did not perish on the field of 
Rakshasa-Tangadi, nor did the newly forged unity among the sultans, 
bom out of common hatred of Rama Raja, survive for long to anni- 
hilate it completely. The defeat in the battle simplv reduced the 
empires military prestige, economic prosperity, and the extent of its 
territorial jurisdiction. The empire itself lingered on for ncarlv a 
century more, with ever diminishing territories and languishing 
revenues, Tirumala made peace with the sultans by surrendering to 
them ‘all the places which his brother had wrested from them’. He 
even returned to Vijayanagara ‘after the departure of the Deccanese’ 
and tried to repopulate it. But due to the ‘constant attacks of the 
Musalmans’, he- changed the capital to Penugonda, and governed 
the state in the name of Sadasiva Raya. In 1568 this nominal sove- 
reign is still found as the acknowledged suzerain of the entire South. 
But in the following year Tirumala is said to be ‘seated on the dia- 
mond throne and ruling the kingdom of Vijayanagara’. According to 
Caesar Fredrick, the son of Tirumala (Venkata II?) ‘put to death the 
lawful king’. But inscriptions indicate that he survived in retirement 
until 1576. Thus ended the Tuluva or the 'third dynasty* of Vijaya- 
nagara and a fresh lease of life was given to the empire under the 
Aravidu or the ‘fourth dynasty’, to which Tirumala belonged. 1 

Tirumala Raya started his reign under very trying conditions. 
The circumstances were worse than what they had been when the 
Triumvirate had assumed the leadership of the empire and saved it 
from a grave danger. As a usurper, he lacked the moral support of 
his subjects. Several nobles refused to acknowledge his authority. AH 
Adil Shah began to entertain the idea of acquiring for himself a por- 
tion of the territory of Beejanuggar’, and actually secured the consent 
of Murtaza, the son and successor of Husain Nizam Shah I. Probably 
to meet this ominous situation, Tirumala divided the empire into 
three divisions practically on a linguistic basis, and entrusted their 
government to nis sons, Sri Ranga, Rama and Venkatapati. The first 
held his court at Penugonda and looked after the Tclugu area; the 
second administered the Kanarese districts from Srirangapatnam; and 

1 Rev. H. Heras, 77ie Aracfdu Dynasty, I, Ch. X. Ferishta attributes to Venlcafadri 
many of the actj of Tinimala. For inscriptions of Sadasiva until 1570 see the reference 
in the Further Sources, 1, 300. . 
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the third was in charge of the Tamil region and had his headquarters 
at Chandragiri, with the powerful nayakas of Madura, Tanjore and 
Gingee under his jurisdiction. Thus freed from the burden of dir ect 
administration, Tirumala devoted his entire attention to the major 
problem of the defence of the state. He did indeed succeed in 
suppressing some of the rebels and warding off an attack of the 
Musalmans on Penugonda, as is noted in some of the contemporary 
epigraphical records. But he could not go to the rescue of the Hindu 
chieftains of .Turgal, Dharwar and Bankapur, when they were at- 
tacked and overthrown by Ali Adil Shah. As a matter of fact, he 
confessed his helplessness when the chief of Bankapur appealed to 
him for assistance. 2 In the midst of such depressing events, it is to his 
credit that he kept up the old cultural traditions of Vijayanagara. 
He built temples and bathing places for pilgrims at Kanchi, Sriran- 
gam, Seshachalam (Tirupati) and other sacred places. He enjoyed the 
company of poets and received from Bhattu Murti (Ramarajabhu- 
shana) the dedication of his work, Vasiicharitramu. He passed away 
after a life of varied activity at the beginning of 1572. 

SRI BAKGA I 

His eldest surviving son, Sri Ranga I, the viceroy of the Telugu 
districts, was immediately ‘installed on the throne at Penugonda’. His 
reign was one of the most critical periods in the history of Vijaya- 
nagara. The aggression of the sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda was 
the chief cause of a further reduction in the extent of his empire. Ali 
Adil Shah carried his arms into the Kanara country and forced the 
local Hindu rulers to pay him tribute. He even made an attack upon 
Penugonda in 1575. It was the timely intervention of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah of Golkonda and Hande Malakappa Nayadu of Bukkasamudram 
that saved the situation. Ali was beaten back and Penugonda was 
relieved. But soon afterwards worse days overtook Sri Ranga I. Hande 
Malakappa rebelled against him and joined the camp of his enemies. 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah also changed his mind, abandoned his Hindu 
allv and, in emulation of the exploits of the Sultan of Bijapur, began 
to despoil the Vijayanagara territories. With the cooperation of the 
Hande chiefs, he conquered the country round Ahobalam; he then 
laid his hands on the Telugu country and captured successively the 
fortresses of Vinukonda, Bellamakonda, Tangeda, Kondavidu and 
Udayagiri. Only the death of the Sultan in 1580 brought a brief 
respite to Vijayanagara and arrested further losses. But the empire 
knew no peace. Some time before 1583 Virappa Nayaka of Madura 

2 Fcrisbta (Briggs), III, 131, 135-39; Vasucharitramu and Chikkadeoaratja Vamsa- 
vali. Nos. 66 and 92 in Sources; II. Heras, The Aracklu Dynasty, I, Ch. XI. 
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had defied the authority of the emperor and refused to pay tribute. 
Vcnkatapati, the local viceroy, assisted by Achyutappa Nayaka of 
Tanjore, quelled the rebellion. Sri Ranga I was not without some 
achievement to his credit. When opportunity favoured him, he sub- 
dued the ‘insolent’ Maravas of the fishery coast, and recovered the 
district of Ahobalam from the Musalmans. He died in the early part 
of 1585, leaving a much attenuated empire and no male issue. He was 
succeeded by his youngest brother, Venkatapati, the viceroy of the 
Tamil lands. The better claims of the princes, Tirumala and Sri 
Ranga, the sons of Rama, who was dead by this time, were overlooked 
due to their youth and inexperience. 3 

VENKATA RAYA II 

Venkatapati Raya or Venkata II was crowned in January 1586 at 
Chandragiri, the headquarters of his viceroyalty, and shortly after 
his coronation he removed his court to Penugonda. The empire, 
although deprived of some of its northern provinces, was yet sufficient- 
ly extensive to demand constant vigilance. The trend of events in the 
reign of his predecessor had promised great prospects to its enemies, 
and they immediately proceeded to take advantage of the change 
of rulers to satisfy their ambitions. But Venkata II soon disillusioned 
them all. Instead of remaining on the defensive, he carried fire and 
sword into the camp of his foes, and practically ‘conquered the 
throne of Kamata (Vijayanagara) by the strength of hfs arms.' 4 

The foremost of his antagonists was Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, son of Ibrahim, who had very recently imposed his suzerainty 
on several of the feudatory chieftains of Vijayanagara. Not long after 
his accession, Venkata II ‘made some incursions and invasions’ into 
his dominions, drew the Muslim forces to Penugonda, and inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon them. The Anonymous Chronicler of Golkonda 
attributes the withdrawal of the Qutb Shah to the fear of an approach- 
ing spate in the river Krishna, which might have cut off all his 
communications. But the Raghunathabhyudyam states that ‘many of 
the enemies of the emperor fled from Penugonda when they learnt of 
hts arrival’. According to the Ramarajiyamu , ‘Venkatapati Rava collect- 
ed his army and drove the son of Ibrahim as far as Golkonda*. There 
is no doubt that it was a remarkable victory for the Vijayanagara 
empire, and Venkata II deemed it worth recording in several of 
his grants. It restored confidence In the Vijayanagara arms, and 

3 Terishta and the Anonymous Chronicler of Golkonda (Briggs), HI, 139-40, 435; 
Sources, No*. 73 and 74; Further Sources, No. 200b; Aravfdu Dynasty, VoL I» 
Ch. XII, and also 285-88, 301. 

i El, IV, 270; XH. 187. 
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encouraged the jaglrdars of the Telugu country to expel the alien 
rulers with the help of the Raya. The Sultan finally made peace with 
Venkata II and agreed that the river Krishna should thence forward 
form the boundary between their respective territories’. In the north- 
east comer, the empire regained almost the old limits as they had 
existed in the palmy days of Krishna Raya. Onlv the region of 
Kondavidu was still left in the hands of the Qutb'Shah. In North 
Kanara and Mysore, the activities of Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur 
did not bear much fruit, and the empire of Venkata II practically 
remained unshaken in this direction also. 5 

The greatest danger to his realm came not from these external 
enemies, but from his internal foes. Almost from the day of his 
assumption of the imperial authority, he had to carry on an incessant 
struggle against the rebels within the state. Petty chieftains and 
powerful barons were equally involved in it. But Venkata II was not 
the man to brook any land of insubordination. His ministers 'com- 
pelled the recalcitrant chiefs to go to him and accept his suzerainty’, 
and subdued those 'who broke their word’. By force of arms he 
brought back to allegiance the nayakas of Madura, Gingee and 
Vellore. He fought against three successive rulers of Madura to main- 
tain the unity of the empire. He permanently occupied the fortress 
of Vellore in 1604 to prevent its nayaka from repeating the mischief. 
Probably in order to exercise a greater control over the vassal princes 
of the South, he retransferred his capital to Chandragiri. The earliest 
reference to him as ‘ruling from Chandragiri’ is dated 1602. When 
Vellore was taken, it was used as a secondary capital of the empire 8 

During the latter part of his reign, Venkata II had to face two 
problems .of unprecedented difficulty', arising from Akbar’s imperialism 
and the advent of the Dutch traders in the eastern waters. Ahmad- 
nagar capituated to the Mughal arms in 1600, and Asirgarh was on 
the point of collapse. There was no guarantee that the Hindu empire 
of the South would be spared after the destruction of the Deccan 
sultanats. This was in fact suspected by the councillors of Venkata II, 
when an embassy from Akbar visited Chandragiri on a secret mission 
about this time-, and Venkata II himself appears to have taken some 
precautionary measures to ward off a possible Mughal invasion. At 
any rate his military dispositions at this time led Fr. Coutinho, one 
of the Jesuits at his court, to think that they were intended ‘for driving 
back the army of Akbar’. There was indeed considerable diplomatic 

5 Ferishta (Briggs), III, 453-68; 186, 286; Further Sources, No. 205: Sources, 
Nos. 71, 79, 91; The Aracidu Dynasty, I, Chs. XVI and XX, 416-18. 

6 Charuchandrodayam, No. 78 of the Sources; EC, XII, Si 84; The Aracidu 
Dynasty, I, Chs, XV, XVII & XX; Further Sources, Nos. 206, 207, 211-19, 222, 228(a). 
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stir in the South when the Mughats began to feel their way across 
the Vindhyas, and it is found that in 1604 the envoys of both Akbar 
and Ibrahim Adi! Shah II waited at Chandragiri for audience with 
the Hindu emperor. But things did not pass beyond the diplomatic 
Stage since Akbar died in the following year. 7 8 

In his dealings with the European traders Venkata II displayed 
great tact and firmness. The unruly conduct of the Portuguese and 
their hostility to the Dutch threatened to create disorder in the state. 
The Vijayanagara sovereign was on the friendliest terms with the 
Portuguese. There was mutual exchange of embassies between Chan- 
dragiri and Goa. Philip III of Spain and Portugal wrote a letter to the 
Raya from Madrid in January 1607, thanking him for the protection 
given to the Jesuit Mission in the empire. The Hindu emperor fully 
reciprocated this friendship and even snubbed his own vassal, the 
nay aka of Gingee, when the latter permitted the Dutch to build a 
factory at Devanapatnam. He enforced his sovereign rights and got 
the Dutch expelled from their own settlement. Yet, when the occasion 
demanded, he put down the unruly behaviour of the Portuguese at 
St. Thome. But when in 1610 the Jesuit Mission was withdrawn from 
the empire due to their alleged subservience to the Hindu sove- 
reign, things took a different turn. The Portuguese were no longer in 
favour. In the same year the Dutch were allowed to build a stone 
house and carry on trade at Pulicat with the assurance that their 
rivals would not be permitted to dwell there. 

This created an intriguing situation. The Portuguese took the 
law into their own hands and expelled the Dutch from Pulicat on 
9 June 1612. But their triumph was short-lived. The Dutch returned 
next year with force, turned out their commercial foes and erected 
another fortification (afterwards known as Fort Geldria) with the 
support of Venkata II. Ilis death in 1614 postponed further develop- 
ments in the matter. 8 

Venkata II was the greatest sovereign of the Aravidu dynasty, a 
man of ability and character. By his military genius and statesman- 
ship, he succeeded in retaking the lands that had been lost in the 
days of his predecessor. He raised the status of the empire in the 
eyes of the foreigners so that ‘several embassies' visited Chandragiri 
in 1604 and presented themselves at his court. lie was also in direct 
correspondence with Philip III of Spain. According to one Portu- 
guese reporter, he was a lord of great authority, prudence and 
understanding as much as any European’. Almost all the Portuguese 

7 II. Ileras, The Aracidu Dynasty, I, 337-40. 

8 Ibid., Ch. XXJ. 
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and Hindu authorities pay a tribute to his wisdom and valour, his 
generosity and love of learning. He was not behind any ruler of 
Vijayanagara in his liberal donations to Brahmans and temples. 
More than this, although himself a staunch Vaishnava, yet he wel- 
comed the Jesuit Fathers to his court at Chandragiri in 1598 and 
granted them complete freedom to preach their religion and erect 
churches throughout his dominions. He held ‘disputations on God, 
philosophy and mathematics with the teachers or philosophers almost 
every day’. The protagonists of Vaishnavism, Saivism and Chris- 
tianity vied with one another to convince him of the superiority of 
their respective creeds, and he gave- them all a patient hearing. 
Himself a great scholar, he was ‘devoted to the protection of the 
learned’. Eminent philosophers, like Tatacharya, and poets, like 
Chennamaraju, Matla Ananta and Tarigoppula Mallana, adorned his 
court. With a view to foster learning, he and the nayaka of Madura 
endowed several colleges for the maintenance of professors and 
students, who were supplied with victuals, clothes and everything 
they needed. He also took a keen interest in the art of painting and 
had a number of painters at Chandragiri. He greatly appreciated 
European pictures and engaged two Jesuits to paint some master- 
pieces of Christian theology. His copper statue in the Tirupati temp e 
is another proof of his artistic taste. Thus in every field of life, ie 
left his mark on the pages of history. His reign witnessed the last 
flicker of die Vijayanagara empire before it was extinguished fina y 
under his successors. 9 


SRI RA.NGA 1 1 ' 

For diis finale, Venkata II himself was partly responsible. By 
shifting the imperial headquarters from Penugonda to Chandiagin 
and then to Vellore about the middle of his reign, lie rendered die 
northern part of the empire more vulnerable to Muslim attacks 
More ominous dian diis was the manner in w lie 1 ie se e . 
problem of succession to the throne. 10 He had a toge ler six " 1V > 
none of whom gave birth to a male child. One o e queens, 
belonged to the influential family of die Gobbun c lie s > P 

a fraud upon him by bo ™'™8 a ^fj s ^al, n *° H»ya celebrated 

thiToccasion Z& fativities' and married him at the age of fourteen 
to a daughter of Taggaraya. tire brother of the deceitful queen Yet 
be never treated 'him as' a son, much less as an hem, although he 

, 9 Ibid., 340, 445-46, 509, Chs-NXn, XVII; the Ramnrajivamu, 

10 The Story of Banadas (1614) in R. Sewells 1 c-n 

, Sources, No. 79. 
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conferred on him the significant title of Chikka Raya. Venkatas 
elder brother, Rama, the late viceroy of Srirangapatnam, had left 
two sons, Timmala and Sri Ranga. Venkata II ignored the first and 
nominated the second as the heir-apparent. Three days before his 
death he bestowed upon Sri Ranga all the insignia of royalty in the 
presence of the nobles of the realm. But immediately after the demise 
of the great sovereign, Jaggaraya swore never to do homage to the 
ruler, but, on the contrary, to raise in his place his own ‘nephew’. 
Supported by a few other discontented chiefs, he captured Sri Ranga 
II by surprise, imprisoned him with his family and put the crown 
on the head of his sisters putative son. The fallen monarch ‘was 
deserted by all save by one captain’ — Yachama Nayaka of the Velu- 
goti family. This doughty champion of the legitimist cause cleverly 
managed to rescue from prison Rama, the ‘middle son’ of the 
dethroned emperor, which caused some desertions in the camp of 
Jaggaraya. When Yachama mado persistent efforts to obtain the 
release of the chief captive also, Jaggaraya answered bv massacring 
the entire royal family still in prison. This holocaust about the end 
of 1614 precipitated a civil war in which almost all the great feuda- 
tories of the empire banded themselves together on the side of the 
traitor; the Wodeyar of Srirangapatnam remained neutral; only 
Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore hastened to the assistance of 
Yachama and Prince Rama. After more than two years of warfare 
with changing fortunes, Jaggaraya was killed in action at Topur 
(modem Tohur) on the southern bank of the Kaveri; his allies gra- 
dually dispersed; and the lawful prince was raised to the throne as 
Ramadeva Raya early in the year 1617. This war of succession shook 
the empire to its very foundations, and the battle of Topur proved 
more disastrous than that of Rakshasa-Tangadi in hastening its 
dissolution.il 

RAMADEVA RAYA 

At the commencement of his reign, Ramadeva Raya was a boy- 
suzerain of a shadow empire. Yatiraja, the younger brother of die 
traitor, kept up the struggle for some time. But after the death of the 
putative son of Venkata II in 1619, he made peace with Ramadeva, 
gave him his daughter in marriage and thus acquired a position of 
power behind the throne. This created further complications. The 
rivalry between him and Yachama once more divided the court into 

11 Ibid. Alto Rugfiunathdbhyudayam (Sanskrit drama find Tetugu historical pom 
of that name), Sahityorotnakora, Eahulascacharitrcm; Sources, Has. 01, 80, SO and S3: 
Heras, Cfofl War of Vtfayonagara In //HR, V, 164-84; Further Sources, Hoi. 231 
and 232. Topur = Tohur, • village near Trichinopoly. 
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hvo factions. The nayakas of Madura and Gingee practically assert- 
ed their independence. The Portuguese at St. Thome forcibly occu- 
pied the local fortress and were devising ways and means of expel- 
ling the Dutch from Pulicat. There was also a recrudescence of 
Muslim invasions, and Kurnool was taken permanently by the 
Sultan of Bijapur in 1624. Ramadeva had to struggle all the years of 
his reign to get the empire under his control.12 He passed awav in 
1630 before he had attained the age of twenty-five. Probably having 
no son of his own, he nominated Peda Venkata, a grandson of Rama 
Raja, as his heir. 

VENKATA III 

Peda Venkata or Venkata III appears to have been a man of 
peace. He followed a policy of laissez-faire towards the great lords 
of the realm. The chiefs of Madura, Mysore and Kalahasti, on their 
part, simulated allegiance to him by acknowledging his sovereignty 
in their grants. Both the suzerain and the feudatories managed their 
affairs so tactfully that an open clash between the two was avoided 
during the reign. Venkata’s rule is noteworthy for the grant of Kowl 
in 1639 by his powerful minister, Damerla Venkatappa, to the 
English factors, allowing them to build a fort at Madraspatam, which 
in due course developed into Fort St. George. Against the sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda he was not very successful. These sultans 
secured peace from Shah Jahan in 1636 and once more began to 
press upon the Hindu empire. The Sultan of Bijapur began to extend 
his dominions southwards into Mysore and then eastwards into 
Karnataka, while the armies of Golkonda advanced to the Bay of 
Bengal and along the Coromandal coast. Venkata III could preserve 
his position only by surrendering much wealth to the Adil Shah and 
some territory to the Qutb Shah. To prevent further mischief he 
entrusted the defence of the frontier to his nephew, Sri Ranga, and 
shortly afterwards passed away on 10 October 1642. After some 
delay, this nephew was elevated to the throne on 29 October 1642. 13 


12 S. K. Aiyangar, Ramaraya of Vijatjanagara in Sardesai Com. Volume, 203-12. 

13 This and the subsequent paragraphs are based upon: (1) H. Krishna Sastri's 
article on the Third Vijatjanagara Dynasty in ASIAR, 1911-12, 189 ff; (2) Mr. 
R. Satyanatha Aiyer, Sriranga III of Vijatjanagara in the Proceedings of the Third 
Oriental Conference; (3) Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Srirangarayalu in JIH, XVII I, 1-45; 
(4) Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Last Days of Vijatjanagara in Sardesai Com. 
Volume; (3) Mr. R. Satyanatha Aiyar, History of the Nayakas of Madura; (6) Professor 
J. N. Sarkar, Aurangszeh, V; and (7) Further Sources. 
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sri ranga hi and after 

Sri Ranga III was the last great ruler of the Vijayanagara empire. 
His entire reign consisted of a series of efforts to vindicate his rights 
against the encroachments of internal and external foes. An influen- 
tial section of the nobility did not like his accession to power. The 
provincial governors treated the sovereign with scant courtesy and 
behaved almost like independent rulers. There was also a general 
apprehension that the whole of the east coast might soon become 
subject to Muslim rule. Damerla Venkatappa actually ‘did make 
profler to assist the Moors' in their enterprise; and when Sri Ranga III 
put him in prison, his younger brother, Ayyappa, organized a revolt 
to rescue the traitor. The attitude of the nayakas of Madura and 
Gingee at this critical moment was not above suspicion. The factory 
records of the Dutch and the English as well as the Jesuit letters 
throw some light on the measures adopted by Sri Ranga III to save 
the empire, such as it was, from imminent dissolution. His first move 
was to enforce discipline among his greater lords so that a united 
stand might be made against foreign enemies. Without losing time 
in futile negotiations, he set his armies in motion against Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura. The latter entered into an agreement with his 
neighbours of Tanjore and Gingee to arrest the progress of the 
emperor. But shortly afterwards, Vijaya Raghava, the nayaka of 
Tanjore, double-crossed his allies and divulged their plans to Sri 
Ranga III. Tirumala in a desperate mood invited Abdullah Qutb 
Shah of Golkonda to invade the imperial territory. The emperor was 
forced to make a retreat to meet the fresh menace. He succeeded in 
defeating the Qutb Shahi army and securing its withdrawal. Perhaps 
the defeat of ‘Kutupa-Sahu’ mentioned in the Ramarajicamu refers 
to this event. By September 1645, his position as emperor was some- 
what stabilized, which enabled him to renew the grant of JCowI, 
already granted to the English factors in the reign of his predecessor. 

But this favourable tum of events did not last long. In December 
1645, the three rebellious nayakas are said to have ‘inflicted a severe 
defeat on the royal forces*. In a letter from Fort St. George the 
situation in the early months of 1646 is succinctly described thus: 
‘This country is at present full of wars and troubles, for the king and 
three of his nagnes (nayaks) are at variance, and the King of Viza- 
pore's army is come into this country on the one side and the King 
of Golkonda upon the other, both against this king. The Meir Jumlah 
(Mir Jumla) is general for the King of Golkonda, who hath already 
taken three of the king’s castles, whereof one of them is reported to 
be the strongest hold in this kingdom.' Vellore itself was besieged 
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by tbe joint armies of Bijapur and Golkonda, and in 1646 Sri Ranga 
III had to purchase peace bv paying a huge indemnity. The nayakas, 
sobered by the defeats inflicted upon them by the Musalmans, 
returned to their allegiance, and promised to assist their sovereign 
in maintaining the independence of the land. This brilliant prospect, 
however, was frustrated by the selfish policy of Tirumala Nayaka. 
In his anxiety to conquer Gingee for himself, he invited the Sultan 
of Bijapur to oppose the move of the Sultan of Golkonda to capture 
it. But the generals of the two sultans came to an agreement so that 
the coveted fortress was occupied by the Bijapur troops in 1649. 
Tirumala was left without anv recompense, and his folly ultimately 
paved the way for the ruin of the Vijayanagara empire and the 
imposition of foreign domination over the South. Once masters of 
Gingee, the Muslim armies easily overran a large part of South India, 
imposed a heavy fine upon the two nayakas, and deprived Sri 
Ranga III of his small remaining territory. Mir Jumla carved out a 
big jagir for himself in the heart of the eastern Karnataka, the remnant 
of the Vijayanagara empire. In the words of the French trave er, 
Thevenot; ‘The King of Bisnagar . . . was left without a kingdom 
and constrained to fly into the mountains.’ The Sivatatvaratnafcara 
refers to the loss of his capital, Vellore, and to his wandering wit out 
a home . His appeals to the Mughal emperor for protection did not 


meet with anv response. - , , . . 

Still he did not abandon the idea of reestablishing the empire. 
He secured the sympathy and cooperation of the chie s o ) so f ie 
and Ikkeri, gradually built up his resources, and waite pa .ien V ® 
a favourable opportunity. This came to him in 16oo, w en ir . u 
quarrelled with his master and left the South to take up sennce with 
the. Mughal emperor. Without wasting a moment, Sri Ranga .in 
emerged from obscurity and within a short time recovere 
siderable part of the Karnataka. In order to spite Mir Jumla the 
Qutb Shah appears to have given him every encouragement Snappa 
Nayaka of Ikkeri captured Vellore- and presented it to Sri Ranga 
received in return several titles and costly presen s. . 

But this second attempt of the great Ara^du sovemgn to 

rehabilitate the empire was blasted for ever y ie J • ] £ 

cion of Tirumala Nayaka. The latter was alarmed at the revival ot 
the imperial power and the formation of a new league b, Hte 
emperor to sustain it. He determined to w rec , . ne fa r ; ol]S 

invited the cooperation of the Sultan of l’ 1 j a P ,,r mal'e' con- 

purpose. The Sultan of ~ e“at -.l” ting°of 
S„dTs^d"(d— , of the coast of Coromandal, 
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which lay conveniently for him, and the King of Bijapur, having 
taken what lay next to him, pursued his conquest as far as the Cape 
of Negapatam'. In Father Proenza’s letter of 1659, it is stated that 
‘(the King of) Bisnagar, betrayed a second time by his vassal, suc- 
cumbed in the contest, and was obliged to seek refuge, on the con- 
fines of his kingdom, in the forests where he led a miserable life*. He 
was, however, relieved from his wretched state by the timely help 
of Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, who presented to him the districts of 
Hassan and Belur. The grants of Sri Banga III in and from Belur 
relating to the years 1660 to 1663 show that he retired to this place 
after the loss of the Karnataka. It is not precisely known how long 
he lived, since some inscriptions refer to his sovereignty till 1678. 
With him ended the empire of Vijayanagara, although the names of 
a few scions of the imperial familv find mention in stray records 
down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 14 

The collapse of the empire was followed by a scramble for more 
territory and power among its provincial lords. They carried on 
ferocious wars against one another, sometimes in the name of their 
phantom sovereign, and thus invited their own doom. In 1661 the 
ruler of Ikkeri invaded Mysore ondiehalf of Sri Ranga III, but met 
with utter failure. In 1670 the Mvsore armv inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon Madura on the field of Erode and annexed a consider- 
able part of its territory. Madura, in its turn, deprived the navaka of 
Tanjore of his territories in 1673. But it was a temporary triumph. 
Venkajf (Ekoji), a brother of Sivaji in the sendee of Bijapur, sponsor- 
ed the cause of the old nayaka familv under the orders of the Adil 
Shah, expelled the agents of Madura, and finally founded the 
Maratha dynasty of Tanjore. In 1677-78 Sivaji conquered the 
southern dominions of Bijapur in the Karanataka and appointed a 
viceroy at Gingee to administer them. After the subversion of the 
Adil Shahi and Qutb Shahi dynasties in the Deccan in 1686-87, 
Aurangzeb’s chief concern was to acquire their remaining dominions 
in southern India. On the other band. Raja Rama, the second son of 
Sivaji, established himself at Gingee to oppose this move with the 
help of the Hindu princes of the South. But the mutual feuds of the 
latter frustrated his designs as they had done in the davs of Sri 
Ranga III. After a prolonged war, Raia Rama was dislodged from 
Gingee, and his only ally, the Raia of Tanjore, was compelled to 
accept Mughal suzerainty. A Musrhal viceroy, entitled ‘Nawab of 
Arcot‘, ruled over Karnataka, In 1736-38 Chanda Sahib, a general of 

14 Kodanda Hama, a nephew of Sri Ran^a III. is said to have defeated the 
My weans at Hassan. It is not known whether this happened In the time of his uncle 
or later. The work Ramarajlyamti or Narapatizljayamu was dedicated to him. 
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the Nawab, seized Trichinopoly and Madura. Only Ikkeri and 
Mysore saved themselves from extinction by timely concessions to 
their foes. The latter, after passing through various vicissitudes of 
fortune, sometimes almost bordering on annihilation, managed to 
survive as a relic of the once glorious empire of Vij ay an agar a till its 
merger in the Indian Union. 



Chapter Seventeen 


GINGEE 1 


( ITS HISTORY DOWN' TO 1600 A.D. ) 


I 

GtscEE was kot a place of importance in the period of the Chofas 
of the Vi jay ala dynasty, an inscription of Aditya I refers to Singa- 
puranadu, which evidently centred round Singavaram. In the epoch 
of the disintegration of the Chola empire in the thirteenth century, 
consequent on the encroachments of the Pandyas, the Hoysalas and 
the Kakatiyas , and on the increasing turbulence of the feudatories, 
Gingee became a fortified place and acquired some importance. 

Ananda Kon, the chief of a shepherd tribe, brought under his 
sway the petty rulers of the neighbouring villages, built a small fort 
on the main rock of Gingee, and named it Anandagiri after himself. 
He built forts on the hill at Perumukfcal near Tindivanam and at 
Padaividu in the present North Arcot district. His successor, Krishna 
Kon, fortified the northern hillock of Gingee and named it Krishna- 
giri after himself. 

After several generations of rulers, the Kon dvnastv was dis- 
placed by a chief of the Kurumba tribe, named Kobilingam. He 
built a brick fort at Sendamangalam in the South Arcot district and 
dug tanks and channels for irrigation purposes. According to the 
chronicles, Kobilingam fell a prey to the aggressions of the Vijaya- 
nagara captains. But it is not definitely known when and bv whom 
the Vijavanagara conquest of Gingee was achieved. The Karnataka 
Rajakkal Savistara Charitam savs that Kobilingam ruled about Fasli 
740 i.e. nearly half a century after the death of Kopperunjinga of the 
epigraphs; and perhaps this Kobilingam belonged to the clan of the 
Kadavaravas to which Kopperunjinga belonged and which contri- 
buted largely to the dismemberment of the Chofa empire in the 
thirteenth century and which had for its capital, Kudal, i.e. CuddaJore 

I This Chapter on ‘Other Slate* of the Deccon and South India? was assigned to 
the late Professor Srinivasachari, but only the section on Gingee was written by him. 
It has been included as be left it fEorroes], 
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at tlie junction of the Gadilam and the South Pennar rivers, and 
later at Sendarriangalam. 

After Fasli 800, according to the chronicle, one Narasinga Udaiyar 
became tire governor of Gingee, after he had conquered the country 
of Kobilingam. But even before this time one, Vallala Raya, is said 
to have become the lord of the Gingee country and to have extended 
the temple of Tiruvannamalai. 

The Hoysalas had made steady encroachments in the lower 
Karnataka country from the early decades of the thirteenth century. 
-Narasimha II (1220-35) had occupied Conjeevaram. A record of 
a.d. 1229 informs us that he was ruling from Kanchi with the sur- 
rounding ocean as his boundary. We have epigraphic testimony to 
his driving out of Kanchi the Trikalinga king (probably the Telugu 
Chola Tikka), who claimed to have been a Chola Sthapanacharya. 
The next Hoysala ruler, Vira Someswara, claims to have first routed 
in battle Rajendra Chola III and later to have succoured him in 
danger. He also engaged in a victorious expedition against the 
Kadavaraya. On his death there was a division of the Hoysala domi- 
nion between his two sons, Vira Narasimha (Narasimha III), who 
ruled over the greater part of the ancestral kingdom from Dara- 
samudra, and his half-brother Ramanatha (Viraramanatha), who got 
for his share the Kolar country and the Tamil lands to the east with 
Kannanur, near Trichinopoly, as his capital. Much of the time of 
Narasimha was spent in fighting with Ramanatha. The latter’s son, 
Ballala III, became the sole ruler of the entire Hoysala kingdom, 
including the Tamil districts, about the year 1298. But he soon lost 
the- southern portion of the Tamil country subject to him. About the 
time of his death, Harihara of Vijayanagara, the founder of the first 
(Sangama) dynasty, was established in some measure of power on the 
northern frontier. 

Vallappa Dandanayaka, who figures in the later records of 
Ballala III, was veiy likely the Senji Raya who was married to the 
Hoysala princess, sister of King Ballala IV. This Vallappa was pro- 
bably the same as Vallalaraya of the tradition embodied in the Tamil 
chronicle. Thus the Gingee country was under the rule of the 
Hoysalas in the latter half of the thirteenth century and also in the 
first half of the fourteenth. From the hands of the Hoysalas it passed 
into the hands of the first rulers of Vijayanagara. Gopanaraya 
became an independent ruler in the year 1243 and counted his 
regnal years from that date. He was the able co-adjutor of Sundara 
Pandya I, whose progress in Tondamandalam was rendered possible 
largely by his assistance and cooperation. His inscriptions are found 
largely in the South Arcot, North Arcot and Chingleput districts and 
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to a lesser extent in the Tanjore and Kumool districts. He assumed 
many high sounding titles. 

A theory of two Kopperunjingas, father and son bearing the same 
name, has also been put forward; and also different versions are held 
of his relations with the Pandyas and of his other acts like the 
imprisonment of the Chola ruler, Rajendra III. The Kadavarayas 
became powerful in the South Arcot district and contributed largely 
to the dismemberment of the Chola empire during the 13th and the 
early part of the 14th centuries. The Kadavarayas claimed kinship 
with the Pallavas. Kopperunjinga who ruled, or revived his rule, 
from 1242 to 1278 should be regarded as a really great personage. 2 
The chief Kadavaraya ruler had several subordinate chiefs under 
him. 

The region of Gingee is associated with Kumara Kampanas 
famous southern conquests. Kampana (also known as Kamparaya 
and as Kampana Udaiyar) was the governor of the Mulbhagal Rajya 
in the years 1356-66. His military exploits are described by his wife, 
Ganga Devi, in the Sanskrit work, Virdkamparatja-Charitam. Kam- 
pana first advanced on Virinchipuram on the Palar river, and attack- 
ed the strong fortress of Rajagambhiran in which the Sambuvaraya 
chief had taken refuge. He captured the fortress and slew the enemy 
chief in single combat, according to one source of our information; 
but according to another source, he is held to have reinstated the 
defeated chief on his throne. Soon afterwards Kampana entered 
Kanchi and set up his authority there. Kampana*s rule was almost 
like that of an independent sovereign. His capital was Marakata- 
nagara, identified with Virinchipuram. He was assisted by several 
able lieutenants of whom the foremost was Gopanaraya, who parti- 
cipated in the recovery of Srirangam from the hands of the Musal- 
mans and in its reconsecration. Another general was Saluva Mangu, 
the ancestor of the great Saluva Narasimha, the founder of the 
second dynasty of Vijayanagara. Rajanatha Dindima’s Saluvabhtju- 
daijam details the expeditions of Saluva Mangu against the Sam- 
buvaraya and the Sultan of Madura and notes the several titles that 
he assumed. Saluva Mangu helped in the rcconsccration of Sri- 
rangam and made a present to it of 60,000 madas of gold, 1,000 
salagramas and eight villages to represent the eight letters of the 

2 Refer to (1) ILA.N. Sastrf, The Colas, 2, part I, 180-84 ct seq; (2) tie &>*• 
caraja Problem by Mr. R. Satyanatha Alyar In the Dr. S. Krishnasuxnrd Alyangar 
Commemoration Volume; (3) the Kadaatrayas by Mr. V. Vridhagirisan In the Journal 
of Indian History, XVI. 1937, 137-160; (4) The Madras EplgraphUt’s Reports, I^ 22 
and 1923; (5) The Kada:arayas by S. Soroarandara Desikar in the Journal of Indian 
History (XVII, part 3). 
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Ashtakshara. Tlie services of Gopanaraya have been praised by 
Vedantadesika. It is these generals who helped Kampana in the 
successful Hindu reaction against Muslim sway in the Tamil country. 
The reconsecration of the great shrines of Srirangam and Madura 
was essentially the restoration of Hindu glory and South Indian 
independence. 

The Alampundi grant of Virupaksha Raya is important for our 
knowledge of the history of Gingee under the early Vijayanagara 
rulers. It is dated Saka 1305 and records that Virupaksha I, son of 
Harihara II of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, granted on the Pushya 
Scirikranti day of Saka 1305, cyclic year Raktakshin, the village of 
Alampundi in the neighbourhood of Gingee to certain Brahmans as 
a Sarvamanyam. The third verse of the grant refers to Bukka Raya I, 
son of Sangama; and Bukka’s son, Harihara, is described in the 
following verse. Virupaksha, who conquered the kings of Tundira, 
Chola and Pandya and the Simhalas, presented the booty of his wars 
to his father. 3 

Srirangam was sacked first by Malik Kafur, and the invasion of 
1327-28 ordered by Muhammad bin Tughluq resulted in its complete 
destruction. According to the Koyilolugu, a Tamil work, which 
describes die benefactions conferred on the temple in the different 
epochs from its foundation down to the 18th century, the Muham- 
madans entered Srirangam by the north gate and carried away all 
the treasure. From this sack both Pillailokachary and the famous 

3 The day of Pushya Sankranli of the year Raktakshin only corresponds to Saka 
Samvat 1307 and not to 1303. Alampundi had been previously granted by Harihara 
II (according to verse 9) and it had then received the surname of Jannambikabdi. 
Both these grants of Harihara and of Virupaksha were made at the instance of a ^ 
princess, who was the sister of Harihara II and whose name must have been 
Jannambika. The village was very probably named Jannambikasamudram. 

The Alampundi plate is the only epigraph which informs us of the name of 
Sangama’s wife, Kamakshi, and also that Malladevi was the queen of Harihara II. 

It is from this that we first learn that Harihara II had a sister, called Jannambika, 
and a son, called Virupaksha, who is reported to have made extensive conquests in 
the Tamil country and whom his father apparently placed in charge of the Gingee 
countrv, constituting a portion of the present South Arcot district. The accession o 
Harihara n is datable between 1293 and 1301 Saka. The grant omits the week day. 
This and other orthographical as well as calligraphical mistakes, which occur in the 
inscription, are facts urged against the genuineness of the plate. But we cannot assert 
that the entire plate is not genuine. It is interesting as the first known copper plate 
inscription in Grantha characters professing to belong to the Vijayanagara dynasty. 
(See R. Sewell, List of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras I 
(1882), 207; J. H. Garstin, Manual of the South Arcot District (1878), 2; Epigraphta 
Indica, IH, 224-29, wherein the inscription is edited by V. Venkayya; and V. Ranga- 
charya. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, I, 169 (1919). 
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Vedantadesika escaped, the former going south and the latter to the 
Mysore country. After prolonged sufferings, the survivors carried the 
image of the god, rescued by a chain of miraculous circumstances, 
to Tirupati, from which it was taken over to Gingee by Gopanaraya 
and ultimately installed at Srirangam and reconsecrated under 
Kampana’s auspices. Gopanaraya was divinely inspired to do this 
task. According to Anantaraya’s Prapannamrtam (a work dealing with 
the history of Srivaishnavism in South India and the lives of its 
Acharyas) Gopanaraya proceeded from Tirupati to Gingee where 
he kept the images of the gods for a time — there were two of them — 
in the neighbouring rock-cut shrine of Singavaram. He then advanc- 
ed south, destroyed the Muhammadan forces at Samayavaram and 
consecrated the images once more in the Srirangam temple. There- 
upon Vedantadesika, who had returned joyfully to Srirangam, com- 
posed a verse in praise of Gopanaraya and his great achievement 
and had it inscribed on the walls of the temple. The date of the 
reconsecration is Saka Samvat 1293 (a.d. 1371-72). 

The political and cultural significance of the achievements of 
Kampana, Saluva Mangu and Gopanaraya was, in fact, the destruction 
of the last vestiges of Muslim sway. It enabled Harihara II to assume 
imperial titles in full style. 

According to tradition, these early Vijayanagara governors of 
Gingee were hostile to the Kurumbars, who were dominant in the 
region, and helped the Vellalars and the Vanniyars against them. 
Gradually the Vijayanagara dominion in the Tamil country was 
divided into three definite jurisdictions, each under a Nayak who 
wielded absolute power in his territories. Gingee, Tanjorc and 
Madura were the respective capitals of these three Nayaks.4 The 
jurisdiction of the Gingee Nayak extended along the sea-coast from 
the Palar river in the north to the Coleroon in the south. Information 
about the Gingee Nayaks is, however, very scanty, relative to 
that available for the other two Nayak lines. Two inscriptions at 
Tirupparankunram in the Madura district give a list of the Nayak 
rulers of Gingee, and mention that they originally emigrated to 
Vijayanagara from Maninagapura in northern India and subsequent- 
ly settled at Gingee under one Vaiyappa Nayak. We find in an 
inscription of Surappa Nayak, one of the dynasty, the ascription of 
the title of lord of Maninagapura to the Nayak. We have no other 
evidence about the Gingee Nayaks having originally migrated from 
Hindustan. 

4 The word Nayak is derived from the Sanskrit term, Kay aka, meaning a leader, 
thief or general and frequently indicating an army captain. The use of the terms as 
meaning a provincial governor is peculiar to the Vijayanagara empire. 
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According to tlie Karnataka Rajakkal Savistara Charitam, a 
Vijayanagara army defeated tlie Kurumba chief of the Gingee 
country, Kobilingan by name, and took possession of the fort. This 
event is datable about the time of Kampana and Gopanaraya. Gopa- 
narayas jurisdiction as the governor extended as far soutli as 
Chidambaram, for we find in tire Vaishnava Guruparampara mention 
made of Sri Vedantadesika’s persuading him to restore the image 
of the Vaishnava Deity, Govindaraja of Chidambaram, which had 
been thrown out (1370). 


II 

A regular viceroyalty or governorship of the Gingee country seems 
to have begun from 1464 when Venkatapati Nayak became the ruler 
of the country. There is a copper plate grant of Bala Venkatapati 
Nayak, who was either a son or a descendant of Vala Krishnappa 
Nayak of Gingee (dated Saka 1386/a.d. 1464 — cyclic year Pratibha). 
This Nayak persecuted the Jains, who were numerous in the region 
of Tindivanam, and tlie memory of his persecution still survives in 
the neighbourhood of Gingee. He is also called in local tradition by 
tlie name of Dubala Krishnappa Nayak. The line of Nayak rulers of 
Gingee mentioned in the chronicles runs as follows: 

1. Vaiyappa Nayak, 1490. 

2. Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak, 1490-1520. 

3. Achyuta Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak, 1520-40. 

4. Muthialu Nayak, 1540-50. 

5. Venkatappa Nayak, 1570-1600. 

6. Varadappa Nayak, 1600-20. 

7. Appa Nayak (up to tlie Muslim conquest). 

S. M. Edwardes, writing in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. IV) gives 
the substance of a Modi manuscript entitled in English, An account 
of the Chengy Rajas, as follows. A certain Vijavaranga Nayak came 
with a permit from Anegondi to Chandi (Gingee) and secured it as a 
jagir. He cleared the forest, amassed riches, and effected die settle- 
ment of Chandi. In Fasli S52 (a.d. 1445) a Dhangar, named Ananda- 
kona, who was searching in the Gingee hillocks for some stray flocks 
belonging to his tribe, met a Makapurusha, and was informed by him 
that by his exertions Chandi was soon destined to become a gieat 
place, and that he should straightaway seek die aid of Vijavaranga 
Navak. True to diis prophecy, a kingdom was established at Gingee 
with the help of Anandakona, whose son, Tristapitla, became the 
minister of die Chandi kingdom. 

Thus die dynasties of Vijavaranga Nayak and Anandakona 
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enjoyed undisputed possession of Gingee for 224 years, i.e. up to Fasli 
1077. The names of Vijayarangas successors are given in the 
manuscript as follows: 

Fasli 883 (a.d. 1476) Muthiyal Naik. 

„ 918 ( „ 1511) Krishnappa Naik. 

„ 943 ( „ 1536) Chcnam Naik. 

„ 962 ( „ 1555) Vijayappa Naik. 

„ 987 ( „ 1580) Gangama Naik. 

„ 1012 ( „ 1605) Venkat Krishna Naik. 

„ 1032 ( „ 1625) Venkat Ram Naik. 

„ 1052 ( „ 1645) Trimbakmal Krishnappa Naik. 

„ 1062 ( „ 1655) Varadappa Naik. 5 

Mr. Edwardes says: ‘The story of the foundation of Jinji and of 
the Naik dynasty and the Dhangar ministers seems to me to deserve 
a closer and more detailed inquiry.’ All that we learn from the 
Kcrnataka Rajakkal Saoistara Charitam is that Gopalakrishna Pillai, 
and his son, Nandagopala Pillai, who were probably of the Yadava 
(shepherd) caste, were ministers to the Nayaks from the time of Tubaki 
Krishnappa Nayak to Varadappa Nayak. 

This view is opposed to the tradition embodied in the legend that 
the great Krishnadeva Raya sent sardars into the Karnataka country 
to strengthen his authority. The Raya himself marched into the 
Carnatic, along with his chief Nayaks, Vaiyappa Nayak, Tubaki 
Krishnappa Nayak and others. After stabilizing his master's authority 
in the south, Vaiyappa departed. lie appointed Tubaki Krishnappa 
Nayak, his second in command, to rule over the land; Krishnappa 
thus initiated the Nayak line of rulers at Gingee. He exercised sway 
gloriously over all the coast, from Nellore down to the Coleroon, up to 
1521 (Saka 1443). We are not able to ascertain the exact extent of his 
dominions for lack of reliable evidence. The date of the descent of 
Krishnadeva Raya into the Carnatic could have been only some time 
after 1509; and if we take it that Vaiyappa had appointed Tubaki 
Krishnappa as the Nayak of Gingee, the tetter could have been the 
ruler of the place only from after the epoch of the Raya's conquests, 
i.e. after about 1520-21. 

Tubaki Krishnappa and Vaiyappa are credited with having built 

5 Pages 1-2 of the Indian Antiquary, LV (1926), from a manuscript bearing A* 
words, ‘Mackenzie Collection, Dec. 3, 1883: No. 38’. The existing catalogue does 
not Include tbis particular manuscript which ha* hitherto escaped scrutiny and 
elucidation. It associates the Kone dynasty of Gingee with the Nayak governor* and 
makes them contemporaneous, whereas it Is fairly well established tliat the Kone 
rulers preceded the Nayak rulers. 
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temples at Srimuslmam and at Tirukkoilur (both in tbe South Arcot 
district). Among tbe monuments of Gingee, the big granaries, the 
Kalyanamahal and the thick walls enclosing the three hills are ascribed 
to Krishnappa, whose long and peaceful administration encouraged 
the expansion of the town and the growth of its pettahs and suburbs. 
It was this Krishnappa who give the big rock citadel (hitherto known 
as Anandagiri) the name of Rajagiri, and encircled the foot of Rajagiri 
with a thick battiemented wall. The activities of this Krishnappa are, 
to some extent, confused with those of a later governor also called 
Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak, who lived about the middle of the 17th 
century. 

According to the accounts of the Meckenzie manuscript, Krishnappa 
was succeeded by Achyuta Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak. An inscription 
in the Venkataramanaswami temple refers to a gift made by Achyuta 
Vijaya Ramachandra Nayak, the governor of Gingee (No. 244 of 1904). 
We find a reference to Ach}uta Ramachandra Nayak, who was r ulin g 
Gingee in Salca 1464 (a.d. 1540-41), as one of die mahamandalesvaras 
and generals of Achyuta Raya of Vijayanagara. The next Nayak was 
Muthiyal Nayak, who built the Venkataramanaswami temple at the 
foot of Rajagiri. He was followed by Venkatappa Nayak. A Tamil 
inscription (No. 240 of 1904), found on the south wall of the Venkata- 
ramanaswami temple at Gingee, dated Saka 1472 (Sadarana), describes 
a gift made by Surappa Nayak for the merit of Sadasiva Deva and 
another gift by Adapattu Vallappa Nayak for a festival. Another 
inscription, dated Saka 1471, expired Saumya, of Sadasiva Raya 
mentions the gift of a village for the merit of the Raya made by 
Adappan Surappa Krishnama Nayakar Ayyan. Ratnakhita Srinivasa 
Dikshita, a poet who lived at the court of Surappa Nayak, dedicated 
to him a drama, by name of Bhavanapurushottama, in which Surappa 
is held to be the son of Potabhupala and praised as being the firm 
establisher of the throne of Karnataka. Perhaps the Raya whom he 
helped was either Tirumala or Ranga I. It is difficult to fix Surappa 
among the rulers of Gingee at that period, and particularly to indicate 
his relation of Krishnappa II, who was the Nayak of Gingee under 
Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614). ( 

According to .the Mackenzie manuscript, Venkatappa Nayak is 
said to have ruled over Gingee from 15/0-1600, a period that coincides 
with the rule of Krishnappa Nayak II, concerning whom the Jesuit 
records say that he was the contemporary of Venkata I and of Raghu- 
natha Navak of Tanjore. One writer had identified die Krishnappa 
Navak of" Jesuit records with Varadappa Nayak, son of Venkatappa 
Nayak; but this identification is not sustainable. Varadappa Nayak 
and Appa Nayak ruled during the last decades of the independent 
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Nayak rule of Gingee. Jesuit and other contemporary records do not 
mention anybody of the name of Varadappa Nayak, nor do the. 
indigenous literary sources refer to the same name. 

Anquetil du Perron (1732-1805) says that Krishnappa Nayak was 
the contemporary of Venkatapati Raya. According to Father Piraenta 
and Perron, Krishnappa s succession after his father was delayed by 
his imprisonment at the hands of an uncle of his. In 1586 Krishnappa 
rebelled against his overlord, Venkatapati Raya, and was defeated and 
imprisoned. Raghunatha Nayak of Tanjore interceded with the Raya 
for Krishnappa and secured his release; and in return the grateful 
Nayak of Gingee gave his daughter in marriage to Raghunatha. The 
Raghunathabhyudayam of Ramabhadramba and the Smitijaratnakara 
of Yegnanarayana Dikshita both definitely refer to the release of 
Krishnappa from the Raya's prison being effected through the help of 
Raghunatha. 

Krishnappa’s rebellion against his overlord was suppressed by one 
Venkata, an elder brother of Ankabhupala of Kalahasti. This Venkata 
seems to have ruled for a fairly long time at Gingee during the impri- 
sonment of Krishnappa and is perhaps identical with the Venkatapati 
of the traditional list. This Venkata was the eldest of the three Velugoti 
chiefs of Kalahasti, viz., Damarla Venkatappa, Damarla Ayyappa and 
Damarla Anka, the author of the Ushanarinayam. Tin's Venkata enjoyed 
power up to a good ripe age, because he was a powerful noble not only 
during the reign of Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614) and the civil war 
of 1614-16, but also during the rule of Ramadeva Raya (1616-30), and 
he continued to be powerful even under his successor, Venkatapati 
(1630-42). It was from Venkatappa and Ayyappa that the English 
obtained first the grant of Madraspatnam in 1639. 

Father Pimenta, a Portuguese Jesuit who visited Gingee in 1597 
to show his gratitude to Krishnappa for his hospitality to several Jesuit 
missionaries, who had visited his dominions,' has given an account of 
Gingee and its remarkable ruler. He writes: ‘We went to Gingee — 
the greatest city we have seen in India, and bigger than any in Portugal 
except Lisbon. In the midst thereof is a castle like a city, fugh-watfed 
with great hewn stones and encompassed with a ditch full of water. In 
the middle of it is a rock framed into bulwarks and turrets and made 
impregnable/ Father Pimenta entered the city through the Arcot or 
Vellore gate and was lodged by the Nayak in the great square tower, 
which was the most conspicuous building in the fort. The private 
dwellings in the city were not elaborate, except some belonging to 
rich and influential persons. The palaces of the Nayak were the most 
prominent, having been built in a peculiar style with towers and 
verandahs. 
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Pimenta adds that he saw much ordnance, powder and shot within 
the fortress. The Nayak was always guarded by a thousand armed 
men and 300 elephants were paraded before him. 

One- of die Jesuit letters of 1606 states that the Nayak of Gingee 
was at that time the most powerful of the three Nayaks; and among 
his feudatories were three prominent chiefs, viz. (1) the prince of 
Tiruvati (on tire Gadilam river), (2) the Salavacha or Solaga of the 
Coleroon mouth, and (3) the Nayak of Vellore. The Solaga occupied 
Tivakottai at the mouth of the Coleroon, and was one of the most 
powerful chiefs of the Nayak. The description given of the Solaga by 
Pimenta agrees with that given of him in the Raghunathabhyudayam 
and in the Sahityciratnakara. The former work says that this chief was 
so powerful that he defied even the great captains of the Raya, like 
Vittala Raja. Lingama Nayak of Vellore, the son of the famous 
Chinnabomma Nayaka, rebelled against Venkatapati Raya and 
laboured to secure independence not only from his immediate over- 
lord, the Nayak of Gingee, but also from the Raya himself. 

Krishnappa did not enjoy die confidence of Venkatapati Raya, nor 
would he pay him his tribute regularly. A few years after his first 
rebellion, Krishnappa again became disloyal. When die Raya tiireaten- 
ed an immediate invasion of his capital, die Nayak pretended madness 
(circa 1600). One of die Raya’s lieutenants, Velugoti Yachama, was 
sent with a large army to capture Gingee. Towards the end of 1607 
die Nayak was defeated and fell a prisoner in the invader’s hands. 
The Raya, who had meanwhile conquered Vellore and established his 
court diere, set out for Gingee; and die imprisoned Nayak had to 
prostrate himself at the- Raya’s feet, together widi his family, and to 
pay him 600,000 crusados. Only at the intercession of the Nayaks of 
Tanjore and Madura did die Raya allow him to return to his capital. 

Krishnappa had relations with the Portuguese and die Dutch. He 
granted permission to the Dutch traders to build a fort at Devanam- 
patnam (Tegnapatam) by an olla (or farman ) dated 30 November 
1608. The Portuguese, who were dien die bitter rivals of die Dutch 
and exercised much influence at the court of Venkata, tried by means 
of pressure from the Raya on the Nayak of Gingee, to prevent the 
construction of the Dutch fort at Devanampatnam and to secure then 
total expulsion from the Gingee territory. The Dutch somehow con- 
trived to cling to Devanampatnam and the neighbouring town of 
Tirulpapuliyur, because die Nayak hoped to get great profits from 
them; and die Ava of Gingee, evidently a Brahman officer who was 
die all-powerful deputy of Krishnappa, protected diem, helped them 
to continue on the coast against die wishes of the Raya and won over 
the Nayak of Gingee to his side. 
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Krishnappa was a great devotee of God Vishnu, perhaps under the 
influence of Tatacharya, the famous Rajaguru of Venkatapati Raya, 
and rebuilt the Vaishnava shrine at Chidambaram. In the great civil 
war for succession to the Karnataka throne, Krishnappa was naturally 
involved, as he joined the side of the rebels. He had to flee from the 
battle-field at Topur (1617). He was again induced to support the 
rebels, was opposed by the loyal Tanjore Nayak and defeated on the 
banks of the Vellar. The campaign against the rebels after the death 
of Jagga Raya was mainly fought in the region south of the Gingec 
country. Krishnappa was ultimately reconciled to the loyalists and 
presented his homage to the new Raya. 

The successors of Krishnappa Nayak were insignificant rulers. 
Varadappa and Appa were both imbecile and weak. There arc 
inscriptions of Saka 1593 (a-d. 1670-71) in which reference is made to 
Varadappa Nayak, but as the Muhammadans had occupied Gingec 
some years before, probably the Nayak enjoyed merely a titular 
dignity. Appa Nayak, the last of the line, has been described in the 
chronicles as weak and extremely vicious and as being responsible for 
the easy conquest of Gingee by the Muhammadans. But he is glorified 
in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, Chenji Rajakkal Kaifaiyat, which 
describes at some length the heroism he displayed. He led his troops 
in person, and when Tie found himself deserted by them, he rodo on 
alone and unsupported into the ranks of the enemy, dealing destruction 
around him until he was overpowered and slain. The liberality of this 
Nayak and of his wife is also lauded in the Kaifaiyat. 

Wc have already seen that Nayak rule in the Gingee country 
helped the strengthening and further fortification of the capital and 
the construction of forts in many strategical places. The temples and 
manlapams still surviving in the ruined capital were largely the 
handiwork of the Nayaks. The Vcnkataramanaswami temple at the 
foot of the Rajagiri hill was built, according to tradition, by MuthiaJu 
Nayak. Krishnappa Nayak I is said to have built the Kalyanamahal. 
He added many pettahs and suburbs to the city of Gingee, and his 
successor, Achyuta Ramabhadra Nayak, built the temples of Tiruvan- 
namalai and Tinclivanam. The Timvikrama Perumal temple of Tiruk- 
koilur received to a large degree the impress of the Nayaks. The por- 
trait sculptures of some of the Nayaks were carved on the pillars of the 
Kalyanamantapam in front of the shrine of the goddess in this temple. 
The Vaishnava shrine of Srimushnam contains a fine and spacious 
six-pillared mantapam which bears on its pillars the sculptures of 
several of the Nayak rulers of the period, among them being those of 
Achyutappa Nayak of Tanjore and his three brothers. Venkatammal- 
pettai was named after a lady, who was a sister of one of the Nayaks, 
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probably Venkatapati Nayak. It is one of the Panchamalials of tlie 
South Arcot district and is near Guddalore. The town of Krishnapatnam, 
situated to the west of the modem port of Porto Novo and identified 
with the village of Agaram, was constructed by the famous Knshnappa 
Nayak II in 1599. The Nayak allowed the Jesuits to build a church 
in the town. He was a great patron of Vaishnavism and in that respect 
followed faithfully the policy of his master, Venkatapati Raya. The 
Nayaks of Gingee paid allegiance to their overlords, even aftei the 
disaster of Talikota, and continued to do so, nominally at least, till 
1614. The great civil war of 1614-17 threw the Nayaks of Gingee and 
Madura into open opposition to Nayak of Tanjore and the loyalists. 
The ill-planned and traitorous policy of Tirumal Nayak of Madura 
brought about the Muhammadan invasion of Gingee, which also 
greatly affected the fortunes of Tanjore and Madura. 

Tubaki Krishnappa was noted for the construction of a dam across 
the Varahanadi, a few miles distant from Gingee, which enabled the 
filling up of the irrigation tank of Sirukadambur. He settled all the 
castes of the left hand’ in the village of Jayakondan an in ie a |om 
ing market-place at the foot of the Rajagiri and ns magm • 
Further to the north of Rajagiri, other suburban V1 a S es Y'® ® .. 
by him for the settlement of tlie right hand castes, i a an £ . , 
Satrayagam Seshadri Aiyangar was the Rajaguiu o i • 

Nayak, who gave to him the Srolriem of Singavaram, a 10 c 

Cl ° Acb)Ste S Ramabhadra Nayak built tlie enclesmg otUsk weU as 
the majestic g opuram of Tiruvannamalai temp e ( ' ^ a ] s0 

twenty years later he built the Vishnu temp e a m i j n t j ie 

the temples and gopurams at Nedungunram an coastr uction of 

North Arcot district. He is likewise creditec W1 (circa 1540-50) 

several otlier temples and agraharas. I lu na u ) ^ a tem p] e 

constructed the Venkatamanaswami temp e §. „• successor, 

to Chakrapemmal on the- bank of the Varahanadi ^ 

Venkatappa Nayak {circa 1d 70-1600), was ' p, v a previous 

is said that the great g opuram Nava | built a fort and 

Nayak was completed only m Saka 1 • ^ temple to be built 

a Shiva shrine at Tindivanam and pern \ . ta nks, one near 

at Sittamur; while liis consort Mangamma , as Ammakulam. 

Gingee and another at Vriddliaclialam, an( j anpuram of tlie 

It was also about this time that the architectural achievements 
Vriddliaclialam temple were finislie . considerable, though not 

£ r^nyak k nes ol Tanjore and 

Madura. 
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SIND AND MULTAN 


SIND UNDER THE CARMATIIIASS; THE GIIAZNAVID 
AND CHUR IAN INVASIONS 

The period of this chapter comprises the last six years of the reign 
of Mu'izzuddin, the Ghurid sultan, and extends to the fateful first 
battle of Panipat, in which Babur crushed the power of the Lodi 
dynasty. Sind, during this whole period, except for the first eight 
years of Arghunid rule, was governed by her native princes, Sumirahs 
and Sammahs, who were more or less tributary to the sultanat of 
Delhi, but who asserted their independent authority, whenever the 
power at the centre was weak. It is a dark and obscure period, and 
we are consciously treading on uncertain ground, when we narrate 
the events belonging to it. We may, however, state at the very 
beginning that Sind and Multan were closely connected during these 
three centuries and a quarter, although for paucity of historical mate- 
rial we can only here and there trace the relationship between them. 

Sind, after its conquest by Muhammad bin Qasim in 712, was 
ruled by a succession of Umayyad and Abbasid governors till 
258/872, when its government was handed over by the Caliph 
Mu'tamid (870-892) to Yaqub, the Saffarid, and remained under die 
rule of this dynasty till its downfall in 902. There seems to have 
been no centralised government of Sind for a very long time. In 1026 
Mahmud of Ghazni, according to Masumi, despatched his general, 
Abdur Razzaq, to annex Sind to the Sultan’s dominions and to expel 
the Arabs from it. There is, however, no authority for Masumi s 
sweeping assertion, as none of the generals or ministers of Mahmud 
bore this name (Abdur Razzaq); nor is there any direct evidence that 
Sind was effectually conquered by Mahmud or any of his successors- 
It is, however, a fact that Mahmud, while returning from the plun- 
der of Somnath (1025), crossed the perilous Rann of Cutch and 
passed through Sind by way of Mansurah, which in those days was 
the capital of an Ismaili (Carmathian) prince, Khafif, 1 who fted 

1 Hie only source which gives this name is a qasidah by the contemporary poc** 
FartuVhi, who celebrated in it the victory of Somnath. See, Dr. Nazim, Mahmud, 120* 
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before him, crossed the river Indus and hid himself in a thicket of 
date-palms, to which he was hotly pursued, while his camp was 
beleaguered and many of his people were slain. 2 As Mahmud was 
slowly winding his way to Multan his army was greatly harassed by 
the Jats inhabiting the banks of tire Indus. 3 Now if Sind had been a 
province of Ghazni, the officers of Sind would have done everything 
possible to facilitate his march through that country. 

From the incident mentioned above, the fact emerges that Sind 
and Multan at this time were ruled by the Ismailis (Carmathians); 
and that even though Mansurah and Multan were independent of 
each other, they formed a close confederacy cemented by Ismaili 
doctrines. 4 5 6 7 Multan had remained the Arab capital and die outpost of 
Islam in India till about 9Q0 when its ruler became independent of 
Baghdad. About this time it was seized by Abdullah, the Qarmati 
(Caimathian), and became a stronghold of Carmathian heretics. One 
of the earliest, if not the earliest, Carmathian rulers was one Jalam 
bin Shaiban, who destroyed the famous temple which had been 
spared by Muhammad bin Qasim, and who converted his mansion 
into a mosque, closing the old mosque on account of the hatred he 
bore against everything that had been done under die Umayyad 
caliphs. 3 After a century or so, in 1005 we come across anothei 
Carmathian ruler, Abul Fath Daud bin Nasr of Multan, who had 
incurred the ire of Sultan Mahmud by reason of his alliance wit 1 
Anandpal. The Sultan invaded the Multan territory, besieged t le 
ruler for seven mondis in his capital and compelled him to pay a 
heavy indemnity after abjuring his heresy. In 1011 Mahmu again 
invaded the territory of Multan, as Daud had relapsed into leresy, 
took the capital and, after slaughtering and mutilating a grea num er 
of his heredcal subjects, sent Daud to end his days as a prisoner m 
fortress of GhurakF Even then the Carmathian power does not seem 
to have been destroyed as we find Mu izzuddin Ghuri wres mg ^u 
once again (1175) and appointing Ali Karmakh as its governor. 

2 Ibnul Asir also makes reference to this incident, adding that .'wy 0 j j X 243). 

marched, the ruler, who had become an apostate, fled from the capi • ’ 

3 Gardizi, Zainul Akhbar, 87. vear 

4 As is made clear by the epistle of Bahauddm a- uq an _ n ra]) an d to 

423 a.h. (1032 a.d.) to the ‘Unitarians of Multan and H ^ g thfe letter he 
Shaikh Ibn-i Sumir Raja Bal in particular , (vi , ’ . ’ ^ ghungar, son of 

exhorts Ibn-i Sumir, presumably the so-called sec ^ Daud 

Sumrah or Sumir, to bring back Daud, the younger, perhaps a son of Abu. 

bin Nasr, to the fold of his former faith. 

5 Albairuni, India, 116. 

6 Gardizi, Zainul Akhbar, 65, 66, <0. . 

7 Tabaqat-i Nasiri. 116; Tabaqat-i Akbari, o . , 
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THE SUMIRAHS 

We may safely assume that the advent of the Carmathians in 
Mansurah also took place by about the beginning of the 10th century. 
Khafif, of whom mention has already been made, was presumably one 
of the Sumirah rulers, who, though originally Rajputs, had early 
embraced Islam. 8 If this is correct, tne statement of Mir Masumi that 
the Sumirahs attained to power during the reign of the Ghaznavid 
Sultan, Abdur Rashid, or the reign of Farrukhzad (as stated by Sir 
Wolscley Haig) must be discounted. In the year 1053, according to 
Mir Masum, the Sumirahs mustered strong in the neighbourhood of 
Jharri° and appointed a man, named Sumirah or Sumir, as their 
prince. 10 Since there were two rulers among the known Sumirahs, who 
bore the name of Khafif, it must be concluded that the contemporaiy 
of Sultan Mahmud, who lived more than 30 years before this event 
took place, must be one of the many Sumirah rulers, who had 
governed Sind for many years before this Sumir; or that if this Sumir 
was actually their first prince, then his accession should be antedated 
by about 200 years, 11 when the Abbasid caliphs, loosing their hold 
upon their far-flung provinces, handed them over to a plucky adven- 
turer, like Yaqub bin Lais, in fief. Be that as it may, there can be no 
doubt as to the early rise of the Sumirahs, though in the absence of 
written records, even their names are not correctly known, not to 
speak of their reigns and deedsdS 

8 Ibn-i Battuta, Rehla, III. IOt-2. 

9 The ruins of this town are to be found near Muhabbat Dero in district 
Hyderabad. 

10 Tarikh'l Masumi (my edition), 60. 

11 According to the author of the Begjar Namah (fol. 7A of Mr. Siddiqufs Ms.), 
the Sumirahs mled for 505 years, and as their downfall is placed by the Tuhfatul 
Mr am in 752/1351, wc can, by going bad, date their rise to about 247/801 i.e. 
nearly 200 years earlier than the date given by Mir Masumi, Historians are at variance 
as to the years of their rule. According to Abul Fazl (Ain-l AJcbari, 539) it 
lasted for 500 years, which is nearly the same as the period given by the author of 
the Beg )ar Namah, while the TcriUi-I Tahiti males it last for 143 years, which Is 
definitely wrong. In this regard the Tuhfatul Kiram males the significant statement 
that, before they came into lime-light, the Sumirahs had ruled over some portions of 
Sind for over 200 years, but as they were tributary to the Muslim mien, their 
account has not come down to us (III, 27). 

12 Abu] Fazl (Aiit-i Alhart, 539) gives their number as 30 which may he regarded 
as correct, if we are to believe that they reigned for 503 years. Masumi gives only 
9 names without dates; the Tuhfatul Kiram, 19; and the Davlat-l Alatviuah, 21 with 
dates which are hopelessly {neonect. (See my edition of the Tartkh-l Masvnd, 289-91). 
Only a few dates in their long rule of 505 years can be fixed with certainty. We find 
the redoubtable Mahmud routing the Sumirah chief of Mansurah, viz., Khafif, in 
416/1025-20. In 621/1224 when Jalaluddin Manlbami of Khwarazm reached Daibal, 
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But if the date of the beginning of the Sumirah rale cannot be 
traced back, the date of their downfall can be fixed with some 
accuracy. The statement of the Tulifatul Kiram that this happened 
in 752/1351 should be accepted as correct, although their actual 
decline can be dated from 734/1333-34, or even earlier, when the 
Summahs virtually assumed the power of government under their 
chief. Jam Unar. 16 This date is incidentally corroborated by Ibn-i 
Battuta, who while sojourning at Siwistan (modem Sehwan) in 734/ 
1333-34 records a rebellion, narrating how two chiefs, Wunar-i 
Samiri and Qaisar-i Rumi conspired to kill a Hindu officer, Ratan, 
who was entrusted by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq with the 
government of Siwistan and its dependencies and given the title of 
‘Chief of Sind’ along with the insignia of that office; and how Wunar, 
who was dubbed as "King Firaz’ by his partisans, fearing the wrath 
of the Sultan, deserted Qaisar on the pretext of joining his tribesmen; 
and how Qaisar was punished by Imadul Mulk Sartez, who at that 
time was the highest officer of Sind on behalf of the Sultan and 
resided at Multan, the capital of Sind. 14 

Now it seems that this Wunar-i Samiri is the same- as Unar, the 
Sammah chief, who according to Mir Masumi, 15 was appointed ruler 
by the Sumirah nobles after the slaying of the last Sumirah Prince, 
Armil. Ibn-i Battuta’s mistake in calling him Samiri is perhaps due 
to the fact that at the time of the occurrence of the incident he 
mentions, Unar w r as the elected chieftain of the Sumirahs. Also an 
Arab would be more inclined to write Samiri, a name that occurs in 
the Quran , in preference to Sammah. 16 

its ruler, Chanesar, fled from the capital in boats ( Tarikh-i Jahangusha of Juwai ' 
II, 148). He is the same ruler, whom the author of the Tabaqat-i i asm ca s - 
Sinanuddin Chanesha, Wali-i Dewal tea SincT, who submitted to i i( .„ 

Junaidi in 625/1228 and went with him to the court of Iltutmis a e • 
dates, however, prove the falsity of the years of reigns as gnen > 

Kiram and the D aulat-i Alawiyah. i £ 

13 According to the Beglar Namah, the Summahs ruled or _ - -ri e „ 

>27/1521 is to be taken as the year of their downfall at the hands of Shah Be 0 


92 , 

Arghun, we get' 734/1333-34 as the beginning of their rule. 

14 Rehla, III, 105-8. ‘ 

15 Tarikh-i Masumi, 61-62. 

‘ ’ South by 

240), Anira’o Sammah— Wunar seems to be a corrupb'on of t « n nearly 

ruler of Sind (i.e. Lower Sind adjacent to Cutch) « ^Sfor Wmar was a 
50 years before the above-mentioned event. Froba undfir , he Sumirahs. It is 

much earlier ruler of the same name, wh'o acquir P thfe event is wrong, in 

also p»bable that Mir Masumi’s connection of Jam Unar Sumirah, one 

which case Ibn-i' Battuta’s Wunar-i Samiri may be i e ances w ;th Maru’i and 

of the last Sumirah' princes,, who is known for h.s love romances 

Ganga. 


16 According to the History of the South by Ranehtidji^Arnani 8S-, 
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The five centuries of the Sumirahs are the most obscure period 
in the annals of Sind. They have left no monuments and even tire 
towns founded by them lie in debris. Nor do we know with certainty 
who they were by descent. Elphinstone, with whom Elliot concurs, 
thinks that they were Rajputs, who had early occupied Lower Sind. 
But while we find the Sammahs and other indigenous tribes, men- 
tioned in the Chach Nama, coming to pay homage to Muhammad 
bin Qasim, the name of the Sumirahs is not mentioned anywhere . 17 
We find a casual reference to their origin in Ibn-i Battuta, who while 
describing Janani, a large and flourishing town on the banks of the 
Indus, says its people are called Sumirah, who inhabited it a long 
time ago, their ancestors having established themselves there at the 
time of the conquest of Sind in the days of Ilajaj bin Yusuf. They 
do not dine with anyone, nor is anyone allowed to look at them at 
their time of eating and they do not intermarry with other people.T8 
This means that according to Ibn-i Battuta the Sumirahs were of 
Arab origin. The author of the Daulat-i Alawiyah asserts on the 
authority of their ancestral genealogies — which in my opinion are 
quite spurious — that they were Abidi (Shias), which incidentally 
would account for their adoption of the Carmathian creed. 

The Sumirah territory seems to have extended from Lower Sind 
to Alor and comprised the entire eastern delta of the Indus, probably 
going beyond Dewal (Daibal) and almost touching Melcran. A portion 
of Cutch, too, was under their rule. A few towns of note have been 
mentioned by historians. Their first seat of power seems to have been 
Mansurah itself, which they probably occupied after the extinction 

17 Shaikh Abdur Rahim Girhori in his commentary on the Bayaz-l Ilashlml, while 
denying the descent of the Sumirahs from the Imam All Raza, says that both 
Sammahs and Sumirahs existed at the time of Muhammad bin Qasim and fought 
with him. The author of the Tuhfatul Kiram also holds the same view (35). ‘I have 
not been able’, he says, 'to ascertain the origin of this people, except that they are 
the ancient inhabitants of this land and obviously are descended from an indigenous 
Sindian race.’ The Tarikh-l Tahir J, of course, blatantly declares that most of them 
were Hindus and that no historical matter has been left regarding them. 

18 Rehla, III, 101-2. Ibn-i Battuta has described Janani (or Chanani) as existing 
between Multan and Siwistan (Sehwan) at a distance of two days down -sailing from 
Multan. But it seems that he has confused his account. We should like to locate 
Janani between Thatta and Sehwan, being nearer to the latter. The author of the 
Tarikh-l Mubarak Shah!, while mentioning the possessions of Sultan Muhammad, son 
of Balban, says 'Janati (Janani) is 60 karohi above Thatta on the river' (43). Since 
the distance between Thatta and Sehwan is at least 75 karohr, we must suppose that 
Janani was situated south or southeast of Sehwan at a distance of about 30 miles. 
Probably the town lay between Saun and Amiri, where the ruins of a large flourishing 
town are still visible. Haig has identified it with Halani, but as this town fs more 
than 75 karohr distance from Thatta, his opinion mast he held wrong. 
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of the Arab dynasty of Banu Habbar bin Aswad after 375/985. We 
find Mahmud of Ghazni expelling one Khafif, presumably a Sumirah 
chief, from this town.19 We do not hear any further’ mention of 
this Mansurah, the first Arab town in Sind. The most interesting town, 
held by the Sumirahs, whose identification has exercised the ingenuity 
of many writers, however, is Dewal or Daibal. References to it are 
found till 625/1228. Sultan Jalaluddin Khwarazm reached Dewal 
and Damrilah in 621/1224, when its ruler was Chanesar, another 
Sumirah prince. The- Sultan captured both these places and built a 
cathedral mosque on the site of the famous temple of which the spire 
was demolished by Muhammad bin Qasim. 20 The same ruler, who 
is designated as Wali-i Dewal wa Sind’, presented himself before 
Iltutmish at Delhi in 625/1228, when the entire country of Sind right 
up to the Arabian Sea was reduced by his wazir, Nizamul Mulk 
Junaidi. 

By 734/1333*34, when Ibn-i Battuta sailed from Sehwan to the 
mouth of the river, Dewal had ceased to exist and had given place 
to Lahari Bandar, which was then the Delta port. In the winter of 
1350-51, when Muhammad Tughluq marched from Gujarat into Sind 
in pursuit of his cobbler-slave, Taghi, who had taken shelter with 
the Sumirahs of Thatta, 21 the pair-towns of Dewal and Damrilah had 
made room for Thatta and Damrilah, which, however, does not mean 
that Dewal had come to be called by the name of Thatta. 22 Thatta 
has not been mentioned by Ibn-i Battuta; nevertheless, it is evident 
that Thatta existed as early as 1350 and was probably founded by the 
Sumirahs themselves as is often mentioned in the so-called spurious 
passage, translated by Mallet 23 and not by Jam Nindo (Nindah or 
Nizamuddin), as is vulgarly believed. Tharri and Muhammad Tur 
(Mahmatpur) were their capital towns. We find Hamu, the wife of 
the Sumirah ruler, Sangliar, carrying on the government after her 


19 Dr. Nazim, Mahmud,- 120. 

20 Tarikh-i Jahangusha, ll, 146-48. ... 

21 There is some confusion in the account of Baranis Tarikh-i Firm, w “• n 

page 519 it says that ‘Taghi fled from Karnal to Thatta and Damrilah and took shelter 
with them (?)’. Later, on page 52-3, it says that ‘Taghi fled from Karnal to Thatta 
and joined the Jam of Thatta’. Then again, ‘The Sultan passed the thud htshkal 
(rainy season) in Kundal (or Gondal), which is in the direction a t e umira s o 
Thatta and Damrilah, near the bank of the river Indus, which ie gra ua y crossec 
with his army and elephants, marching towards Thatta, with a view o crus nng e 
Sumirahs and the rebel Taghi, who had taken shelter with them. « t r 

22 Dewal was quite distinct from Thatta. It was situated in the land of Sakurah 
(Sakirah); and Bhambhor, Bakar and Thavara (?), each of them a famous town, were 
also situated in the same land. When these towns perished one after anothe , 
population migrated to Thatta ( Tuhfalul Kiram, HI. 185). 

23 Elliot, I, 216-23. 
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husband’s death from Wagah-Kot (Wakkah-Kot), and sending her 
brothers to rule at Tharri and Muhammad Tur.-4 The latter, founded 
on a branch of the Indus, now called Gungro, seems to have been 
a flourishing town and its mins arc to be seen at a spot 28 miles cast 
of Thatta, near the village of Shah Kapur in the old pargana of 
Durka. 23 ‘Not I alone but mam others have beheld these ruins with 
astonishment’, sa\s the author of Taiikh-i Tallin.- 0 Its depopulation 
was due to the diversion of the course of the Indus, which took place 
towards the end of the 13th centurv. Besides Jnnani and Schwan, 
which have already been mentioned, we come across the name of 
Nasrpur, which seems to have existed long before the Sumirahs came 
into prominence, for we find Dodo IDitdah), a Sumirah ruler, 
extending his territory up to it.-' 

We have already stated on the authority of the Ttthfaltd Kiram ■ 
that the Sumirahs were overthrown bv the Sammnhs in 1351, which 
is the year of the death of Muhammad bin Tughluq in the xicinity 
of Thatta. While narrating the flight of Taghi to Thatta, Barani says 25 
only once that Taghi joined the Jam, but all along be has been 
speaking of the desire of the Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq to 
extirpate the Sumirahs; and so also does the author of the Tabaejat-i 
AJcbari.M But ten years later, i.e. in 762/1300-61, we find Firuz Shall, 
his cousin, contending against the forces of Jam Khairuddin. 50 It 
seems that although the Sumirahs ceased to be rulers in 1333, their 
power was ultimatclv crushed in 1351. According to Ferishta, whose 
authority could hardly he relied upon, the Muslims of Sind, towards 
the end of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign, combined to overthrow 
the yoke of the Sumirahs, presumably on account of their heterodox 
tenets. In this connection it would not he impertinent to observe 
that the invasion of Sind' by Alauddin Klialji’s general, Salar Khan, as 
described in the famous ballad of Dodo Chanesar, is a pure fiction, 
although it is quite possible that this Klialji monarch might have sent 
Nusrat Khan in 1297-98 to reduce the unruly Sumirahs to subjection, 
and establish his capital at Multan.#! This might bare been the 
beginning of their end. 

Although the Sumirahs may not have been originally Hindus, as 

at TariUi-l Masuml, Cl. 

25 Haig, Indut Della Country, 75. 

26 Elliot, I, 236. 

27 Masnmi, 61. 

28 TarikJi-i riruz Shahi (Baranil, see note (21). 

29 Vol. I, 223. 

30 Actually Jam Jauna as Mill !>e seen later. 

31 Masuroi, 43, 
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averred by tbe autlior of the T arikh-i Tahiri , , yet bv tlieir long inter- 
course with the indigenous population they may have assimilated 
some of their customs. Ibn-i Battuta informs us 'that they did not 
intermarry with other people and that they would not allow anyone 
to look at them while they were eating 'their food. Some of their 
absurd customs have been described by the Tarikh-i Tahiti ;32 from 
which the Tuhfatul Kiratu and others have borrowed their accounts. 
Yet when Tahir Nisyani wrote his history, he found among them 
pious men like Durwesh Daud, Miyan Hamul and Miyan Ismail of 
Ag-ham, who maintained and fed and clothed at his own expense 
500 students of the Quran at a college. It is probable that towards 
the end of their rule- the Sumirahs renounced their Ismaili doctrines 
and became Sunnis under the influence of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Bukhari 
of Uch.33 

THE SAMMAHS; LIST OF JAMS 

The Sammahs, who succeeded the Sumirahs, have also left no 
records of tlieir own, although our knowledge of them is much greater 
than of tlieir predecessors, as they were nearer in point of time to 
the writers of surviving local histories. There were in all 15 princes 
of this race, who ruled for 175 years, neither more nor less. 34 The 
following list of names is given by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i Akbari ;35 

32 Elliot, I, 269. 

33 Saiyyid Sulaiman, Arab tea Hind ke Ta'alluqat, 363. 

34 This is the number of princes according to the Beglar Namah, which, however, 
gives .the period of their rule as 193 years, going back to 1333-34, the year in which 
Ibn-i Battuta records the death of Ratan at the hands of Jam Wunar-i Samiri. Mir 
Masum gives 18 names. The number of years given here is also according to the 
Tuhfatul Kiram, III, 54. 

35 There is considerable difference between the Ain-i Akbari and Masumi, who 
gives five names for the first three: 1. Jam Unar bin Babinah; 2. Jam Junah bin 
Babinali; 3. Jam Tamachi bin Unar; 4. Jam Khairuddin bin Tamachi; 5. Jam Babinah 
bin Khairuddin. 

Ferishta gives Mani bin Jauna as the name of the third prince, who opposed 
the forces of Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq. This, however, is incorrect in the light of 
the information given by Siraj-i Afif in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. 

According to Afif the names would stand in the following order: 

- 1. Jam Unar. 

2. Jam Jauna, brother of Unar, and Unars son, Babinah. 

3. Jam (Mani) and his son. 

4. Jam Jauna (second time). f 

Siraj-i Afif, of course, does not mention other names. Who that 'Jam and his son 
were has baffled mv attempts to discover. But if Ferishta is to be believed, these 
rulers may be identified with Mani (Babinah) and Jauna, his father. Jam Khairuddin, 
mentioned by Masumi, may be identified with Jauna, as the incident of running away 
from Firuz Shah’s camp is connected with Khairuddin by Masumi and with Jam 
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1. Jam Unar bin Bal)inah^» 

2. Jam Jauna bin Babniab* 1 ” 

3. Jam Mani bin Jauna^ 

4. Jam Tamachi bin Unai** 9 

5. Jam Snlahwldin bin Tamachi 

6. Jam N/zamwWin bin 
Sulahuddin 

7. Jam Ali Slier bin Tamachi 

8. Jam Karan bin Tamachi 

9. Jam Fatli Khan bin Sikamlar 


38 years 

752-56 a.ii. 

14 years 

756-70 a.h. 

15 years 

763-78 a.h. 

13 years and 

778-91 a.ii. 

some months 


11 years and 

791-802 a.h. 

some months 


2 vears and 

802-5 a.ii. 

some months 


(5 years and 

805-12 a.h. 

some months 


one or 

— 

two days 


15 years and 

812-28 a .it. 

some months 



Jauna by Siraj-i Afif. Mani m»j stand for ‘the son of the Jam', who was left by 
Fuuz Shah to mle over Tliatta along w ith Bahinahs brother, Tamachi, when he 
led Jam Jauna and Babinah bin Unar ai captives to Delhi. 

36 Thu name is written as Bahinivah, Banbanah, etc. in various histories, hut 
the name Dabinah (Dab/no) is used in Sindhi, or it mu be read as ]afn llamhbo. 

“A contemporary work, the Irului-i Mahru (Compositions of Mahni) edited by 
Professor S. A. Bashid, is now available. Ainu! Miilk Mahru was Rntz Tughlw]* 
governor of Multan and other western province's and bis work was certainly completed 
before 1360. Mahni complains that Jam Jauna and bis nephew, Banbaniva, strove 
to induce the Mongols to attack bis provinces, lie considers Banbaniya to be the 
real instigator but says that his uncle. Jam Jauna, was las in controlling him. The 
name of the nephew occurs thrice in the test (102, 186 ami 230b It Is twice spelt 
as Banbahniyja and once as Banbaniya or Banbania. The editor, Prof. Bashid. prefers 
Banbaniya. Even Mahru seems to have liecn unsure alwnt the correct spelling of the 
name of the man he was condemning” — Editors. 

37 Wien Fini? Shah attacked Thatfa in 762/1100-61 after the capture of Nag 3r ' 
kot, Afif gave the namrs of the two nders of Sind ns follows — (a) Jam Jauna, brother 
of Jam (ot Rail Unar and (b) Banbaniya, the son of Jam Unar. Firnz Shah look Jam 
Jauna and Banbaniya with him to Delhi in 1362, but after some years, when Tamachi 
grew recalcitrant, be sent Jam Jauna again to Thatta (Afif, ‘2 1“, 233-54). It appears 
that Sind sometimes had two nearly related joint-rnlers, but the Jam was superior. 

38 It is likely that Mani is a corruption of Banbaniya, and that Jauna might 
have had a son bearing the same name as his nephew. 

33 Jam Tamachi is represented hy Abut Tarl as brother of Banbaniya. the third 
ruler according to him. and therefore son of Unar. But Banbaniya seas only a joint* 
ruler with Jauna and could not be reckoned as a Jam in the strict sense of th« 
term. It was he who instigated Jam Jauna to fight rirti7 Shah and not to submit 
He was also taken along with the Jam to D<Ihi, where he remained till 790/1388. 
when Sultan Tughlurj Shah II gave him a white canopy and sent him to Thatta. hut 
he died on the way. This incident precludes the possibility to Banbaniya having been 
a ruling prince. 
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10. Jam Tugbluq bin Sikandar 

23 years 

828-56 a.ii. 

11. Jam Sikandar bin Tugbluq 

one vear and 

856-5S a.ii. 


6 months 


12. Mubarak Pardah Dar 

3 davs 


13. Jam Sanjar, alias-fo 

3 years 

858-66 a.ii. 

Radhan (Rai Dinah) 



14. Jam NizamuddiuH 

43 years 

866-914 a.ii. 

(Niudah) bin Babinah 



15. Jam Firuz bin Nizamuddin-12 

13 vears 

914-27 a.h. 


The Sammahs were old inhabitants of Lower Sind and Cuteh. 
They are mentioned in the Cliach Namah as residents of Sind even 
before the conquest of Sind by Muhammad bin Qasim. Thev might 
have embraced Islam early enough, but they retained their old 
Hindu surnames. It was only after their contact with the Tughluq 
sultans and the Dellii court that some of them assumed honorific 
Muslim names. According to Elliot, the Sammahs were Rajputs of 
the great Yadava stock, and this is borne out by their familv records. 

CONFLICT WITH DELHI 

It cannot be definitelv determined when the Sammahs actuallv 

* J 

came to power. Their main occupation was agriculture and they 
held jagirs under the Sumirahs on the condition of helping them in 
time of war. Their tribes were numerous, but they were divided into 
two chief groups — the Pachhmais and the Sindhis headed by Jam 
Unar and Jam Iloto respectively. According to the Sumirah tradi- 
tions, it was during the reign of their seventeenth ruler, Muhammad 
Tahir (1373-1410), that the Sannnah tribes combined to have Jam 
Unar as their chiefri-3 While this statement may be accepted as 

40 Masunii assigns a separate reign to jam Radium or ILii Dinah, but Abut I'azl 
seems to be correct in considering them one and the same person. At any rate, the 
name of the father of neither of them has been given. 

41 The Tull fitful Kiram gives his whole pedigree: ‘Xizamuddin (Xindo) bin 
Banivah (Banbaniya) bin Unar bin Salahnddin bin 1 ainachi. 

42 Includes 8 months of the reign of the usurper, Salahnddin, also. 

43 They are said to have become so bold and unruly that the Sumirahs "ere 
compelled to barn. - them out of Sind with great slaughter. They sought shelter with 
the Ghawda ruler of Cuteh, whom they undertook to supply 500 cart-loads o hay 
every year in lieu of the land given to them for cultivation. Once they concealed 
1,000 armed men in the hav-carts and with 500 more men to conduct the carts, they 
forced their way into the fortress and expelled the Chawda ruler. Grachia > t icj 
became so powerful that they overran the whole country and began to ravage t ic 
Sumirah territory, which they ultimately wrested from their hands by destroying 
their beautiful capital town of Muhammad Tur and other places, and exterminating 
the whole of the Sumirah fighting force. 
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true, 44 the dates given arc incorrect, for we certainly know that in 
762/1360-61, when Firuz Shah marched on Thatta, the Sumiralis had 
ceased to be a power, and the Sammahs had extended their ruta over 
the whole of Lower Sind. In 752/1351 when Muhammad Tughluq 
came near Thatta in pursuit of his rebel slave Taghi, 4 ^ the ruler, as 
mentioned by Barani, was a Jam, 46 whose army seems largely to 
have consisted of Sumiralis and who, instigated by Taghi, harassed 
the Tughluq army for two or three- days after the death of Sultan 
Muhammad on 21 March 1351. But they were compelled to retire to 
Thatta by the forces dispatched bv Firuz Shah immediately after 
his accession to the throne. By 1360-61, however, when Firuz Shah 
came back with the determination to annex the Thatta territory to 
the sultanat of Delhi, Thatta was governed by Jam Jauna, the 
brother of Jam Unar, and his nephew, Banbaniya, Jam Unar’s son. 47 
Their resistance was so great that Firuz Shah had to retire to Gujarat, 
after losing many of his soldiers and three-fourths of his horses dur- 
ing the siege and in the Rann of Cutch. When in 763/1362 Firuz 
Shah, after replenishing himself in Gujarat, came suddenly back to 
-Sind, encamped on the eastern side of the river just opposite to 
Thatta, and seized all the crops, the Sammali opposition which had 
seized all his boats was so grim that he had to send his armies up the 
river to cross it at Bakhar and then to come down by the west bank. 
But after a day of battle lie had to direct them to beat a retreat by the 
same long route. It was only after their provisions ran short that the 
Sammahs sought the intercession of Saiyyid Jalaluddin Husain 
Bukhari of Uch, who made it easy for them to submit to the Sultan. 
The Jam and Banbaniya were taken to Delhi along with their 
families, leaving behind the Jams son (Mani) and Banbaniya s 
brother, Tamachi, to carry on the government. 

The subsequent Sammab rulers were more or less tributary to 
the Tughluq sultan, but soon after the death of Firuz Shah (138S), 
when weak rulers followed one after another in quick succession, the 
Sammahs threw off the yoke of submission and became independent, 
particularly in the days of Jam Tughluq, who established friendly 
relations with the Muslim kings of Gujarat. The local Persian 
histories give us only a few glimpses into the reigns of these petty 
autocrats, and we are not on sure ground until we come to die last 

4i Masumfs assertion that the Sumtrahs combined to elect Jim Unar as their 
ruler in preference to Armil, one of their own kith and kin, looks unnatural. 

43 According to the Sumirah annals, Taghi liad taken shelter with their ruler, 
Unar It, who may be identified with Wunar-I Samiri, 

49 Presumably Jam Unar. 

47 TariUi-J JJ aswni, 75. 
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but one ruler, Jam Nizamuddin (alias Jam Nindo), who died after a 
l° n g> peaceful and prosperous reign of 48 years in 814/1508. 

J A M SIZAMCDDI X 

Jam Nizamuddin is by far the greatest Sindliiau ruler, whose 
record is- definitely known to us. Jn his early career he was extreme] v 
loud of study and spent much of his time in mad rasas and mystic 
khanqahs. He was exceedingly humble and amiable, and was charac- 
terized by many praiseworthy qualities. Shortly after his accession, 
he went to Bakhar with a large army and within one rear extirpated 
the freebooters and robbers, with whom that part of his territory 
was infested. He filled the fort of Bakhar with every kind of provi- 
sion and left it in charge of Dilshad, his household-slave and fellow- 
student. He so ablv administered the outlying parts of Sind that 
people travelled about in safety without fear of being molested. 

He was a scholar and poet of no mean order, and patronized the 
learned and the pious, with whom he had converse on various sub- 
jects. The famous scholar, Jalaluddin Muhammad Asad of Dawwan 
(1422-1501), author of the celebrated treatise, Akhlaq-i Jalali, once 
expressed his desire to settle in Thatta. The Jam made the necessary 
arrangements for his stay, and sent two of his pupils, Mir Shamsud- 
din and Mir Mu'inuddin, to fetch him. But before their arrival at 
Dawwan, the master had departed the world. His disciples, how- 
ever, returned to Thatta and settled there.- 18 

He was a contemporary of Sultan Husain, the Langah ruler of 
Multan, and was on intimate terms with him, and the two often sent 
presents to each other. Once a week he would regularly visit his 
stables, and caressing the foreheads of his noble steeds, he would 
say, 'Lucky creatures! I do not wish to ride on you except foi the 
purposes of a religious war. On all sides of our territory aic- Muslim 
rulers. Pray that I should not march in any direction without a pious 
cause, and that no one enters our territory lest the innocent blood of 
Muslims be shed and I be ashamed in the presence of the glorious 
God.’- 111 

'The reign of this prince’, as Haig puts it, 'was the golden age of 
native rule in Sind. The fact that his name alone among those of 
Sama, Sumra and other princes continues well-remembered and 
illustrious among Sindhians to the present da\ is a stu ing es i 
- rnony to his exceptional excellence as a ruler. Among )is \n ucs uas 
that, so rare in the East, of recognizing true worth in others, and 

\ 48 Ibid., 75. 

49 Ibid., 74. 
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giving his confidence where it was best deserved. Ilis minister, Darya 
Khan, served him well and wisely, and probably no small part of 
Jam Nindo’s fame was due to this man’s loyal and able administra- 
tion. All Sind, from Bakhar and beyond it to the sea, obeyed the 
gieatest of the Sammah princes, and as the court at Delhi had 
enough to do in attending to matters that more nearly concerned it 
than the subordination of a distant province — to say nothing of the 
memories of what their contests with the Sammahs had cost the 
Tughluq sovereigns — Jam Nindo enjoyed absolute independence. 
Nevertheless, the shadow of coming calamity fell upon the Sammahs 
in bis time. The Arghuns now began to threaten Sind.’ 50 

THE ARGHUNS AND JAM F1I1UZ 

The Arghuns came into prominence towards the end of the 
fifteenth century under Amir Zunnun Beg, an alleged descendant of 
the II Khans of Persia, who, in return for his distinguished 'services 
to Sultan Husain of Herat, was invested with the governorship of 
Ghur, Sistan, Zamindasvar and Garmsir. He fixed his capital at the 
giowing city of Qandhar, where he made himself practically inde- 
pendent. Finding this territory too small for his ambitions, he began 
to expand southward, with the assistance of Uis son. Shall (Shuja) 
Beg, the overthrower of the Sammah dynasty. Having already 
annexed Pishing, Shal (Quetta) and Mastung in 899/1494, lie wrest- 
ed Siwi (Sibi) from the hands of the governor of Jam Nindo (Nizam* 
uddin), who despatched a strong force under his able minister, Darya 
Khan, now called Mubarak Khan. Mubarak came upon the Arghuns 
at Jatugir, a place in the Bolan pass, and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on them, killing their leader, Muhammad Beg, the brother of Shah 
Beg- It sufficed for the time being, and so long as Jam Nizamuddm 
was alive, the- Arghuns did not venture into Sind. 51 

As the eventful career of Zunnun Beg is not a part of Siml 
history', we need not go into what happened till 913/1507, when lie 

50 Indui Della Country, 7 5. 

51 So says Mir Masum (175), bul oilier writers, such as Nlzamuddin Bath'hi and 
Ferishla, assert that the Arghuns promptly avenged the death of Muhammad Reg, 
and even at this time captured Bakhar and SiwiNtan (Sehwan), According to N'izaiii- 
uddin Bakhshi, this battle was fought in 1494, but Mir Masum says that it tool p!a«* 
In 914/1508, just a few months before the death of Jam Nindo. This is hardly 
credible. Mir Masum is so utterly incorrect in recording dates, that <\eti this state- 
ment of his could be accepted with a grain of salt, were it not a fact that tile for** 
of Fathpur and Siwi were once again taken by Shah Beg between Air. 017 and 92^ 
(1511 and 1514). See M. Longworth Dame’s article on ‘Arguns’ in the I. 
hlam, Vol. I. Similarly the date S90/14S3 given by Ma'asir-i Rahimi may ft 
rejected. 
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fell fighting against the formidable forces of the Uzbeg chief, 
Shaibani Khan. His son, Shah Beg, found himself sandwiched 
between Shaibani Klian and Babur, who claimed to be the lineal 
hen to the Timurid possessions, and who had already established 
himself at Kabul and deprived Shah Beg in 1507-8 of Qandhar and 
his fathers priceless treasures. Naturally, therefore, he and his 
brother, Muhammad Muqim, who by his temerity to capture Kabul 
in 1505-6 had offended Babur, felt compelled bv circumstances 
to seek alliance with Shaibani Khan, who restored Qandhar back to 
them. But finding himself insecure there, on account of the conti- 
nuous harassment of Babur, Shall Beg began to extend his influence 
southward, aud between a.h. 917 and 920 (1511-14) he attacked the 
Birlas tribes, who had established themselves at Siwistan, and took 
from them the forts of Siwi and Fathpur. 

Time was now opportune for Shall Beg to invade Sind, but he 
was greatly distressed by the meagreness of his resources, for his new 
acquisitions had not added much to his revenue. Jam Nizamuddin 
was succeeded by his unworthy and indolent son, Jam Firuz, who 
gave himself up to vicious pleasures, not minding the counsels of 
the old veteran, Darya Klian, who in disgust retired to his estate in 
Gaha. 32 Shah Beg was duly informed of this rotten state of affairs 
by some of his clansmen, who had found shelter at Thatta after the 
capture of Siur, and everything was ripe for a predatory incursion 
into Sind. So -in 1519-53 he made a rush upon Chanduka and onward 
to Baghban54 and Gaha, highly fertile and flourishing tracts, whence 
he gathered a rich booty. 33 He now began seriously to contemplate 
an invasion of Sind. An opportunity soon offered itself. Jam Firuz, 
desiring to get rid of the influence of old Darya Khan and his sons, 
and egged on by his mother, Madinah Machhani, sent a messenger 
to Shah Beg, inviting him to Sind. Shah Beg, who was waiting for 


52 In Persian tin’s town is written as Kalian, ‘kaf standing for ‘gaf, and V being 
the termination of the Persian plural. But it is actually Gaha, a village 21 miles north- 
west of Sehwan, inhabited by a people called Gaha. 

53 Mir Masun, has given 17 Ziqad 921/24 December lolo, placing the event 

four years before it actually happened. Babur, while recording ic even o -o/ o 
states that on 28 Rabi I (30 March 1519) when he had reached Qaratu, a messenger 
of. Shah Beg, Qizil by name, brought him news that Shah Beg had captured Kahan 
(Gaha), sacked it and returned (Beveridge, Babur bauw, 396). . 

54 Baghban (in Persian Mss. Bagl.banan) a township 2, miles north of Seim an, 

situated between Khudabad and Dadu. , , r « T 

55 Makhdum Jafar of Bubnk, a learned man of the tune, related from Mum 

Tarkhan that in this raid alone 1,000 camels that phed the Famn J*** , ,^1 

gardens at night were carried away. From this one can judge of the other spo.ls and 

the prosperity of the country. 
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such a pretext, collected a strong army and, without meeting any 
opposition on the way, suddenly appeared before the very gates of 
Thatta. Jam Firuz, who had realized his folly only too late, finding 
resistance impossible, quickly fled to Fir Ar, leaving his family 
behind. The small band of Sanimah warriors, beaded by Darya 
Khan, who had severely berated Jam Firuz for his rashness, fought, 
bravely till they were annihilated, and the victor entered the town 
on the 11 Muharram 927/22 December 1522, giving it up to plunder 
for nine days, 36 after which he granted a general amnesty to the 
citizens. He also pardoned Jam Firuz, who offered his submission to 
him in the most abject fashion, called him his son, and restored to 
him the entire portion of Sind lying south of the latitude of the Laki 
hills, keeping North Sind for himself. 

After settling the affairs of Thatta, he marched back to Selnvan, 
which had closed its gates against him, and treated it with utmost 
severity. He also defeated the remnant of the Sanimah army under 
the sons of Darya Khan and other generals, who had assembled at 
Talti to give final battle. He then proceeded to Bakhar, where he 
applied himself to the task of suppressing local disorders as well as 
to the restoration and enlargement of the fort. Having thus con- 
quered Sind, he planted garrisons at Slial (Quetta), Siwi, Fathpur, 
Ganjava and Baghban, and then repaired to Qandhar, were he had 
kept a precarious foothold ever since its recapture in 1507-S. 

While Shah Beg was absent in Qandhar, Jam Salahuddin, who 
had contested the Sammah throne with Jam Firuz in 914/1509, once 
again appeared on the scene with the support of Muzaffar Shah II of 
Gujarat. The imbecile Firuz left Thatta precipitatclv and fled to 
Selnvan, whence, through the good offices of the Arghun chiefs, he 
sent an appeal to Shall Beg to come to bis succour. Shah Beg des- 
patched his son, Mirza Shah Hasan, who was just then in Qandhar 
after his two years stay at Babur’s court, with an army of tried sol- 
diers to expel the pretender. A bloody battle took place near Jafar, 
resulting In the defeat and death of Salahuddin and his son; the 
remnant of his followers fled back to Gujarat. Jam Firuz relumed to 
Thatta with great pomp and honour. 

It was probably soon after this event that Shall Beg, finding his 
position at Qandhar altogether untenable, decided to hand over the 
keys of the fort to Babur, who assumed its possession on the 
13 Shawwal 928/1 Scptemlicr 1522, and came down to Bakliar, 
which he made his capital. In 930/1524 Shah Beg formed the project 

50 Kharobi-i Sind (927) — Destruction of Stud— is the date of the sad (fuh/alut 
Kiram, II, 54). 
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of invading Gujarat and declared to Jam Firuz that, if he ever 
conquered that country, he would leave the entire Sind to Firuz. So 
leaving the government to Pavandah Muhammad Tarkhan, he 
started with the pick of his men on an expedition to Gujarat. When 
he reached Chanduka (Larkana), his favourite officer, Fazil Gokaltash, 
fell sick ‘and had to return to Bakhar, where he soon died. In 
the loss of his old friend Shah Beg saw his own approaching end. 
Nevertheless after performing the funeral ceremonies, he resumed 
his march and reached Ag-ham in Lower Sind, whence he sent 
summons to Jam Firuz to accompany him. But then he sickened and 
passed away on 22 Shaban 930/25 June 1524.5" 

The news of Shah Beg’s death was received with jubilation by 
Jam Firuz, who had been inwardly wishing to extricate himself from 
tins yoke of the Arghuns. When Shah Hasan, who had succeeded his 
father, Shah Beg, came to know of the secret preparations of Jam 
Firuz, he dropped the idea of proceeding to Gujarat and straight- 
away marched on to Thatta. Jam Firuz, finding all resistance hope- 
less, took to flight, while the small army under his minister, Manik, 
and his son-in-law, Shaikh Ibrahim, was cut to pieces. Jam Firuz 
kept wandering about in Cutch for a number of years-58 and it was 
not till 935/1528-29 that he was able to collect an army 50,000 
strong, with which he gave battle at a place near Chachikan and 
Rahiman, but was completely defeated, losing 20,000 of his soldiers 


57 While there is agreement as to the date and the month, die year has been 
disputed. Mir -Masum followed by other local historians, gives 928/1522, while 
Ferishta and Nizamuddin give 930/3524, which has been adopted by Erskine, Beale, 
Nev Elias and others. (See IUibur Kama. 43<.) All circumstances point out to the 
correctness of the year 1524, for if Babur took over Qandhar in Shawwal 928/ 
September 1522, Shah Beg could not have died two months earlier. The muddle has 
been created by Masum’s mention of dates which arc invariably incorrect in all 
cases, and therefore, the year a.ii. 928 must be rejected in spite of the chronogram 
'Sh-h-r SU-a-b-a-ri which is brought forward to support it. 

58 This is according to Masum (143). The author or Zafurul Walih (143) says 
that after the defeat and death of Dana Khan, Jam Firuz, having conceived tear of 
the Mughals (Arghuns), fled to Gujarat, where Sultan Muzaffar II appomted lnm 
ruler over a portion of his kingdom, and that this happened m 9_9/lo_3. After the 
death of Muzaffar II he once again went to Sind, where he was able to gam a pm- 
tion of his lost territory, but the Mughals combined against him and compelled hr i 
to return to Gujarat, where he was favourably received by Sultan Bahadur Ihn 
happened in 935/1528-29. The Sultan gave him 12 lakhs of 1. f ‘ hh 

pension and promised to restore him to his kingdom. 11 ' ' / ° / i?rc"iin 

daughter in marriaac to Sultan Bahadur and -by this connection his h.opcs rcga n 
his kingdom were further strengthened. But on account of the invasion of Ci^arat h 
■ Humayun at tins time, Bahadur could not attend to Ins affairs. X l.cn Baha^r « as 
defeated by Humayun in 942/1535-30, Jam firuz, who was in he camp, cap 
tured by the Mughal soldiers and put to death. 
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on the field. He then made way to Gujarat, where he found an 
asylum with Sultan Bahadur and lived as his honoured guest till 
15S5-36, but after the defeat of Sultan Bahadur bv Humavun, he 
was captured by the latter’s soldiers and put to death. 

Whether the final defeat and overthrow of Jam Firuz took place 
before the conquest of Multan by Shah Hasan, or after it, cannot be 
ascertained. Shah Hasan had signalized his accession by declaring 
his allegiance to Babur as a matter of policy and had the Khtitba 
read in his name; and the latter, being naturally flattered, permitted 
Shah Hasan to annex Multan to his territories. 59 
VICISSITUDES OF MULTAN 

Multan at this time was ruled by the Rajput race of Langahs, who 
had formed an independent kingdom after the dissolution of the 
Delhi sultanat. After reducing the Baloeh and Magasi tribes, who lay 
on the way and were subject to Sultan Mahmud Lang all, the then 
ruling prince of Multan, Shah Hasan Arghun marched against this 
old capital of Sind in 9-30/1524. He defeated the Langali army near 
Uch and then advanced forward. Mahmud Langah, who went forth 
to meet him on the Satlej, died suddenly, and an agreement was 
drawn up between Shah Hasan Arghun and Sultan Husain Langah, 
the infant son of Mahmud Langah, by which all territory lying south 
of the Satlej was ceded to the Arghuns. The anarchy at Multan, how- 
ever, led to a further invasion by Shah Ilasan Arghun; after a long 
and cruel siege of sixteen months he took the fort of Multan by an 
assault in 9-34/1527 and ordered a general massacre of its inhabitants. 
But as lie had no idea of holding Multan permanently, he ceded it 
to Babur, who gave it in fief to his son, Kamran. 

Tliis brings us near to the end of the period of this chapter. But 
it would be relevant to describe in brief the vicissitudes of fortune 
experienced by Multan after its conquest by the Arabs under 
Muhammad bin Qasim. Subsequently, it became the seat of govern- 
ment for the Ismailis (CarmatJiians), who were exterminated by 
Sultan Mahmud and Muizzudin Ghuri; alter the latter s death it 
passed on to Kasiruddm Qabachah, so famous for his patronage of 
letters. The author of the oldest Persian history of Sind, viz. the Path 
A T cma (wrongly but popularly called the Clinch Naina) flourished in 
his days and so did the celebrated Persian writer, Axvfi, who dedi- 
cated his Jaicamiut ljikaijat to him. After his death by drowning in the 
river Indus at Balchar, Multan and Sind wore annexed by Iltutmish 

59 According to Tabaqai-l Akhari (Vol. Ill, 540), when Babur, after reducing tlic 
whole of the Punjab, came to Delhi in 1526, he issued an edict conferring on Shah 
Hasan the city of Multan and its surrounding territories. 
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to the Delhi sultanat. It would be tedious to give a list of die 
governors, who ruled over Multan on behalf of the Delhi kings; some 
account of them has been already given in the preceding chapters. 
The most important of them, however, was Sultan Muhammad (Khan-i 
Sahid), the elder son of Balban. He was a great patron of learning 
and had a deep veneration for saints. He had invited the great Sa'di 
to come and live- at his court, but the poet declined the offer on account 
of his extreme old age and sent instead his autograph copy of the 
Gulistan to him. In the year 734/1333-34, which marks the emergence 
of the Sammahs, we find one Imadul Mulk Sartez as governor of 
Multan and Sind on behalf of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, as has 
been already mentioned. 

A very rapid process of political disintegration began after the 
death of Firuz Tughluq in 138S, and the invasion of Timur in 1398-99 
completed the process. The Saivvids and Lodis, who followed the 
house of the Tughluqs, held but one government out of the man}' that 
now existed in India. Thus in 847/1443 when the last Saiyyid ruler, 
Alauddin Alam Shah, came to the throne, the entire government was 
disorganized. The people of Multan, which was now without a 
governor, appointed Shaikh Yusuf Quraishi, a descendant of the 
famous mystic-saint, Baliauddin Zakariyya, as their ruler; but after a 
reign of two years lie was deposed by his father-in-law, Rai Sihrah, 
the chief of the Langahs, by means of a rase. Rai Sihrah, who styled 
himself as Sultan Qutbuddin, ruled wisely and well till 874/1469-70, 
when he was succeeded by Sultan Husain Langah, who had friend!}' 
relations with Jam Nizamuddiu of Sind. It was in the last year of the 
reign of his successor, Mahmud Langah (a.ii. 908-931), that Mirza 
Shah Hasan Arghun led an expedition against Multan, which he finally 
captured in 934/1527-28. Three years later it became a part and parcel 
of the Mughal empire. 

literary activity during the arghun period 


We have already noticed that literary and religious studies came 
to be fostered in the reign- of Jam Nizamuddin. The^ movement went 
on apace- and gained a great impetus when in 916/1510, owing to the 
massacre of Sunni divines in Herat by the Safayid Shah Ismail, 
many Sunni scholars and theologians migrated to Sind. Among lem 
was the traditionist, Abul Aziz al-Abhari, who along wi l ns v o 
learned sons, Asiruddin and Muhammad, established nmse a aia 
in 918/1512, and laid the foundation of studies in rational sciences. 
Another learned divine of Gaha was Maklidum y lmu a r 
Potiah, who was largely responsible for the spread of religious sciences 
throughout Sind. Mifc&dum Bital of Taltic (so known after Ins native 
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place), who lost his life in 929/1523 on account of his opposition to the 
Arghuns, was an cvpert in exegetlcs and tradition. Shan Beg Arghun 
and his son, Shah Hasan, were also good scholars and patrons of 
learning. A fairly complete list of learned men and poets is given by 
Mir Masum as contemporaneous with Shah Hasan. The chief scots 
of knowledge in those days were Gaha, Sell wan, Thatta, Bakliar and 
Darbela. The most remarkable feature is that most of these learned 
men were scholars of excgetics and tradition. None of them is men- 
tioned as having had any connection with the teaching of jurisprudence 
and theology, which came to the fore after the decadence of rational 
studies. 



Chapter Nineteen’ 


BENGAL 


GOVERNORS OF LAK II N Al'TI 


Bengal appears in the history of the Delhi sultanat with the dare- 
devil attempt of Malik Izzuddin Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji to 
conquer the regions lying to the east of the newly acquired Turkish 
territory. The history of his exploits in Bengal and his penetration into 
Tibet and the subsequent annihilation of his army has been narrated 
earlier. l Ali Mardan, who established his authority in Bengal after 
assassinating Bakhtiyar, was put to death by his officers, who were 
fed up with his tyrannical rule. 2 3 * 5 6 

Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji was then elevated to that position, 
probablv sometime after 1211. He adopted the title of Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin and began to function as an independent ruler. 3 Taking 
advantage of Iltutmish’s preoccupations in the affairs of the Indus 
Valiev, lie extended his authority up to Bihar and exacted tribute 
from the rulers of Jajnagar, Tirhut, Bang and Lamrupd When 
Ututmish was comparatively free from the problems of the noiti- 
westefn frontier, he appointed a governor to look aftei the districts 
of Bihar south of the Ganges. In 1225 he himself fnaiciec a ong ic 
Ganges. Iwaz marched out of his capital to challenge lim u e\en 
tuallv decided to submit. He recognized the sovereign status of 
Iltutmish and paid a heavy indemnity Iltutmish appointed i laliv 
Jani as governor of Bihar, but soon aftei Iltutmis is le uin, \ ‘ 
came bade, ousted Jani and assumed an independent status - * 
did not strike immediately; but he alerted Ins son Nas md dm 
Mahmud, then governor of Awadh, to watch deve °p m ‘ ^ 

and be on the look out for an opportunity to strike. « 1 * 1 

this as a sign of weakness and ventured on a can ‘ 
Nasiruddin immediately invested BasankotO and stunned Laklmaut.. 

1 See supra, 171-78. 

2 See supra, .203, 217. 

3 Minhaj, 161. 

•1 Ibid., 163. 

5 Ibid., 163, 171. 582\ Cunninaliam iden- 

6 A fortress buflt by Sultan Ghiyasuddm Iwaz (Haicrtj. ob-,. 
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Iwaz relumed to save bis capital but was defeated and beheaded. 
Iltutmish appointed Shahzada Nasimddin as governor of his eastern 
possessions. An inscription on his mausoleum in the village of Malikpur 
Kove, near Delhi, shows that the Sultan had conferred upon him 
the title of ‘Malikush Share] . 

Before Sultan Iltutmish could appoint another governor to the 
province of Lakhnauti, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka Khalji turned out 
the rovalists, occupied Lakhnauti and ruled independently under the 
title of Daulat Shah bin Maudud till he was defeated and captured 
by Iltutmish in 628/1230. 7 Tlie Sultan stayed for some time at 
Lakhnauti; he expressed his appreciation of the work done by Sultan 
Ghivasuddin Iwaz in his territory, and after conferring the governor- 
ship of Lakhnauti on Malik Alauddin Jani, formerly governor of Bihar, 
he returned to Delhi in the same year. The new arrangement did not 
continue for long; Alauddin Jani was later removed from Bengal 8 and 
replaced by Malik Saifuddin Aibak. The latter was a Khitai Turk 
purchased by Iltutmish and had held Bihar before the new assignment. 
He effectively ruled over Lakhnauti and captured several elephants 
from Bang (the region to the east of the Delta) and sent them to the 
Sultan, who was very much pleased with his performance and granted 
him the title of ‘Yughan-tat’. lie died in 631/1233.° 

Disturbances again broke out in Lakhnauti after the death of 
Saifuddin Aibak. Probably no governor had been appointed or, if 
appointed, had not taken charge of Lakhnauti. In the meanwhile 
Aor Khan Aibak, a Turkish general and probably one of the slave- 
officers of Saifuddin, 10 occupied Lakhnauti, but his authority was 
challenged bv Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, the governor 

tifies it with a mound of Bhasubihar near Maliasthanagarh, more than one hundred 
miles from Lakhnauti. ASC, XV, 104; The History of Bengal, eil. J. X. Sarkar, Dacca, 
1048. If, 35. 

7 The mahk is st>led as Mahk Ikhtiyaniddin Balka, the Khalji, on page 580 and 
as Balka Malik Ifusamuddin Twaz on page 017 by Minhaj. From the fact that Sultan 
Ghiyasuddin Iwaz Khalji* real name was Ilusamuddin Iwaz, it may be inferred that 
Balka Khalji was Husamuddm's son. lie was, however, a malik of Iltutinish and 
presumably was put to death after his capture. 

8 While referring to this incident, Minhaj docs not give dates. The Riyazus Salatln 
(trans., 73) assigns Jani a rule of three years, while the History of Bengal (11, 43) hat 
one year and a Tew months. Alauddin Jani is next mentioned as governor of Lahore. 
He later on created much trouble during the reign of Raziya but was finally beheaded. 
(Raverty, 634, 640.) 

9 See Raverty, 731-32. Sultan Iltutmish had appointed Malik Alauddin Jani in 
.vji, 628, and Saifuddin died in 631. It ttveans. that the two governors together ruled 
for about four years. Therefore the account of the Riyazur Salatln that each of these 
governors ruled for three years does not seem to he correct. 

10 Sarkar, 45. 
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of Bihar .U An engagement took place near Lakhnauti in which Aor 
Khan lost his life. Consequently Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan 
became the master of a vast territory including Radha, Varndra 12 and 
Bihar. He seems to have extended his power without the permission 
of the Sultan of Delin'. But he was shrewd enough to receive con- 
firmation as the ruler of Lakhnauti from Sultan Raziya, who honoured 
him with chairs and standards. Throughout his rule he maintained 
cordial relations'- with Delhi by sending gifts and receiving honours. 
He is reported to have raided and brought much booty from Tirhut 
but could not occupy it. 

Shortly after the accession of Sultan Alauddin Masud Shah 
(639/1242), Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan set out to capture 
Awadh, Kara, Manikpur and other territories.! 3 He reached the con- 
fines of Kara and Manikpur but soon returned to Lakhnauti. It was 
during this campaign that Minhaj met Tughan Khan near Kara and 
proceeded to Lakhnauti with him. 14 

Immediately after this expedition he sent his envoy, Sharaful Mulk 
Ash'ari, probably with presents and excuses, to the court of Sultan 
Alauddin Masud Shah. The Sultan sent Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani along 
with Sharaful Mulk to Lakhnauti with a red canopy of state and robes 
of honour for the rrialik. The envoys reached Laldinauti in 641/1243. 

In the same year the Rai of Jajnagar, Raja Narsimhadeva I, began 
incursions into territory of Lakhnauti. When Malik Tughan Khan 
along with Minhaj set out in the month of March 1244, the forces of 
Orissa seem to have retreated to their frontier fortress, Katasind 5 
where an encounter took place in which the Jajnagar army fled, 
leaving behind nothing except a few elephants. When the Muslim 
forces were relaxing and making preparations for their meal at mid- 
day, a party of Orissan soldiers fell upon the rear of the Muslim army. 
This surprise attack routed the Muslim forces. Tughan Khan retume 
to Lakhnauti after suffering heavy casualties. 


11 He was a Qara Khitai Turk, who gradually 'rose in the favour of S " lf “ 
and was finally put in charge of Bihar, when its former governor, Malik Saifuddin, was 

^^^“he eastern and western sides of the Ganges respectively. (See 

.O a larger =** of tt. »-ry totter to .he rrortt- 

east, now included in Nepal. (See Raverty, ( 37, n, 9.) .. due 

14 It is not clear why he returned without an 

to the march of Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Qara Qash Khan, who had recentl> been appointed 

governor of Kara but had not yet entered that province. r c nmmu H,i 

15 Dr. Bhattasali identifies it with Kathasanga 5 miles sou th-eas of Sonamukh, 
about 12 miles south of Damodar, situated on the boundary of Vishnupur 
Bankura district {IRAS, 1935, 109; Sarkar, II, 48, n, 1.) 
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Realizing his weakness and his precarious condition, Tughan Khan 
despatched Sharaful Mulk Ash'ari and Qazi Jalaluddin Kashani to 
Delhi and sought help from the Sultan. The Sultan, as usual, sent 
royal insignias for the malik and directed Qamaruddin Tamar Qiran 
Khan, governor of Awadh, to march to the help of Tughan Khan with 
the forces of Hindustan. In the meantime, however, the Rai of Jaj- 
nagar 16 had set out for Lakhnauti at the head of a huge army con- 
sisting of a large number of paiks (foot-men) and elephants. He 
captured Lakhnor 17 and killed its governor, Fakhrul Mulk Karim- 
uddin Laghri. When the Jajnagar army arrived before Lakhnauti, 
Malik Tughan came out to meet the enemy but was forced to seek 
shelter within the walls of the city. At this critical juncture messengers 
brought the happy news that the armies of Awadh were soon to join 
Tughan’s forces. This spread panic in the army of Jajnagar, which 
beat a hasty retreat. 

The combined forces of the Muslims did not pursue the Rai; 
instead, the two commanders, Tughril Tughan and Tamar Qiran, grew 
suspicious of each other; and this led to an armed conflict between 
them before the gates of the city of Lakhnauti. After a prolonged 
engagement, Malik Tughril Tughan was compelled to retire and seek 
shelter within the walls of the city. 

After his entry into the city Malik Tughan Khan employed MinhaJ, 
who negotiated peace between the two khans. Tamar Qiran agreed 
to allow Tughril Tughan to leave the city with his family, treasures 
and elephants, provided he handed over Lakhnauti and Bihar to Tamar 
Qiran. Consequently Tughril Tughan bade farewell to Lakhnauti and 
proceeded to Delhi along with his followers and Minhaj. 18 The 
usurper, Malik Tamar Qiran, held Lakhnauti for about two years 
till his death in 644/ 1247; 10 Tughan was appointed governor of 
Awadh. 

The next governor of Lakhnauti appointed by Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud was Malik Jalaluddin Masud Jani (son of Malik Alauddin 

16 ‘A vague geographical expression, the northern boundary of which extended 
from Chota Nagpur to the Delta of the BhagSratho, including roughly portions of the 
Birbhum, Banknra, Burdwan districts and the western half of the Hoogly district. 
(Sarkar, 60.) 

17 A city of the province on the western side of the Ganges, on the direct route 
between Lakhnauti and Kalasin. (Raverty, 585 n, 6.) 

18 The party readied Delhi in the month of Safar 81V July 1245. The Sultan 
bestowed his favours upon Tughan, and in the following month he was made the 
governor of Awadh, hut he could not proceed to the new province till the accession 
of Nasiruddin Mahmud (644/1246). Shortly after hfs arrival in Awadh, he died in 
Shawwal 644/14 March 1247. Malik Qiran also died on the same night. (Ibid., 738-41.) 

19 His deed body was taken to and hurled In Awadh. (Ibid., 744.) 
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Jani who had been appointed to Bengal in 1230) with the high 
sounding title of ‘Malikush Sharq’. Alauddin Jani called himself ‘Shah’ 
but maintained his allegiance to Sultan Nasiruddin .20 

The first governor of Lakhnauti who assumed the title of ‘Sultan’ 
was Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbek, who succeeded Masud Jani in 650/1252. 
Before being assigned the charge of Lakhnauti, he had several times 
rebelled against the Sultan of Delhi ‘for rashness and imperiousness 
were implanted in his nature and constitution’. After having consoli- 
dated his power in Lakhnauti (Varendra), he turned towards Radlia 
in 651/1253, where a son-in-law and feudatory of Rai Narasimhadeva I 
had established his authority and whose capital was Umurdan 
(Madaran in the north-eastern comer of the Hoogly district). He 
fought two successful battles against tire Rai of Jajnagar, but was 
defeated badly in tire third engagement. 

■ Like his predecessor - , Tughril Tuglran Khan, Yuzbek implored the 
help of tire Sultan of Delhi but in vain. He, therefore, organized his 
own forces and set out for Radha in 653/1255. This time he made 
a surprise attack upon and captured Madaran. The Rai fled leaving 
behind his family and followers, treasures and elephants, to be seized 
by tire Muslims. Malik Yuzbek completed the conquest of Radha by 
capturing Nadia. 

These conquests brought a change in his attitude towards Delhi. 
More confident of his position now, he assumed three canopies of 
state — red, black, and whitest— and adopted the lofty title of ‘Sultan 
Mughisuddin Abul Muzaffar Yuzbek as-SuItan’. 

The next year brought an opportunity for Yuzbek to make an 
attack on Awadh. Balban had ousted its governor, Malik Masud Jani, 
and had penetrated as far as the frontiers of Tirhut in 554/1250. After 
his departure Yuzbek marched towards Awadh, entered the province 
triumphantly and caused the Khtitba to be recited in his name. But 
he could stay there for two weeks only, because one of the Turkish 
nobles spread the rumour that the army of Delhi was proceeding 
.towards Awadh. Yuzbek lost • his courage and hastened back to 
Lakhnauti. This step against the Delhi Sultan, Minhaj states, was 
condemned by the people of Hindustan, Hindus and Muslims alike. 

After his return to Lakhnauti, he decided to bring under his rule 
die province of Karrirup (Kamrud). 22 In die year 655/12-57, he crossed 

20 Sarkar, 51. 

21 This is interpreted ‘as a token of his sovereignty over the three provinces, 
Lakhnauti, Bihar and Awadh’. (See Ibid., II, 52.) But according to .Minhaj, this 
incident took place before the occupation of Awadh. (See Raverty, 763.) 

22 ‘The land of Kamrup’, says Sarkar (II, 53),' ‘was a tern incognito to the Turkish 
rulers of Lakhnauti.’ The river Karatova (or Begmati) formed the dividing line 
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the river Begmati (Kara toy a) 23 and occupied the region without any 
opposition from its ruler, who retired to some place of safety. Yuzbek 
seized an immense booty and transformed Kamrup into a Muslim 
region by having the Khutha read in his name. But a tragic end 
awaited him. The shrewd Rai of Kamrup sent his envoys to Yuzbek, 
requesting him to reinstate him in his territory and promising that 
he would pay an annual tribute and would allow the Khutba to be 
read and the coins to be struck in Yuzbek’s name. Yuzbek declined 
the offer. The Rai then cleverly sent his agents into the interior; they 
swore allegiance to Yuzbek, purchased all his grain at the high price 
he fixed and carried it to their headquarters. Yuzbek, unaware of the 
circumstances and the tricks, did not keep enough grain for his army. 
When the rainy season started, the Rai and his followers rose against 
Yuzbek on all sides. 

Shortage of grain brought the Muslim army to the verge of 
starvation and it decided to retreat. But the Rai and his hidden soldiers 
surrounded the Muslim army, while the routes were flooded with 
water and occupied by the Hindus. Ultimately Yuzbek and his army 
were overpowered by the forces of the Rai. Yuzbek was wounded by 
an arrow in a skirmish and was then captured with his family. Before 
his death he made a request for his son being brought to him. He 
placed his face on the face of his son and breathed his last (1257).^ 

After the death of Yuzbek, one Malik Izzuddin Ralban-i Yuzbeki 
suddenly emerged as the ruler of Lakhnauti.25 He sent presents to the 
Sultan who confirmed him as governor of Lakhnauti. When Izzuddin 
marched to Bang, Arsalan Khan Sanjar, the governor of Kara, be- 
sieged Lakhnauti which was defended by the citizens for three days. 
At last the city fell and Arsalan Khan sacked and plundered it for 
three days. Malik Izzuddin returned in 657/1259 to Lakhnauti to 
share the fate that had befallen Sultan Ghiyasuddin Iwaz Khalji. 26 

The new master of Lakhnauti, Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar, was 
a slave of Sultan Ututmish. After having served in various capacities, 
he finally reached Kara in 657/1259 from where he made a dash for 

between the territories of Lakhnauti and Kamrup, There was no centralized kingdom 
in Kamrup at that time. 

23 Perhaps somewhere near Chora ghat in the Rangpur district and marched 
through the modem Coalpara district along the northern bank of the Brahmaputra 
river. (Ibid., 53.) 

24 See Raverty. 762-68. 

25 Minha} gives no details about his early career except that he held the post 
of Naib Amir-i Hajih at the Delhi court, (Ibid., 827.) 

20 Ibid., 827, 769-71, 
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Lakhnauti .27 The Barahdari inscription of Bihar 23 and a much later 
chronicle 29 reveal that Malik Tafucldin Arsalan ruled over Bihar and 
Lakhnauti independently with the title of Sultan and died in 663/1265. 
He was succeeded by his son, Tatar Khan, who also was a capable 
ruler. 1 He also ruled independently but is reported to have sent presents 
to Sultan Balban on the latter’s accession. He received gifts in return 
from the Sultan. He died probably two years after the accession of 
Balban. His successor, Sher Khan, a member of Tajuddin Arsalans 
family, restored the name of Balban on his coins in 667/1269. 30 

Probably about this period the provinces of La khn auti and Bengal 
were conferred by Balban upon Tughril 31 Although originally a slave, 
Tughril ‘possessed all the characteristic virtues of a Turk, indomitable 
will, reckless bravery, resourcefulness and boundless ambition.’ He 
soon consolidated his position and extended his power up to the 
modern districts of Faridpur and Dacca and annexed the river tracts 
on both banks of the Padma as far as Loricol, 32 known as Arsa-i 
Bangala.^ He established friendly relations with the ruler of Tippera. 
In addition, he sought the extension of his power in the tract of 
Radlia also. He invaded the territory of Jajnagar several times and 
brought much booty from there. These successes made Tughril 
arrogant and defiant. 34 He did not send the booty to the Sultan, and 
started using the chatr . 35 He further assumed the title of Sultan 
Mughisuddin and caused the Khutba to be read and the coins to be 

27 Ibid., 766-70. Here bis account of Arsalan Khan breaks and Minhaj gives no 
further information about him. 

28 Sarkar, II, 56-57. 

29 Riazus Salatin (Trans.), 77-79. 

30 Sarkar, II, 57. 

31 See Barani, Tarikh-i Firuz Shalii. But according to Yahya (40), Amin Khan, 
the governor of Awadh, was assigned Lakhnauti and Tughril was made his deputy. 
The History of Bengal (H, 58) follows Yahya. 

32 ‘About 25 miles due south of Dacca, and about 10 miles south-west of Rajabarii 
(Sarkar, 59.) 

33 This political unit seems to be a portion of the bigger geographical unit known 
as Diyar-i Bangala (still unsubdued) for Balban is later reported to have referred to 
his conquest of Arsa-i Bangala by turning out Tughril and to have ordered Bughra 
Khan to rule over Diyar-i Bangala. (See, Barani, 93; Sarkar, 59.) 

.34 Barani analyses the causes of his revolt. Besides the above-mentioned factors, 
the distance from Delhi and the preoccupations of the Delhi Sultan on the North- 
Western Frontiers made Bengal Balghakpur. (See Barani, 96-97.) 

35 According to Yahya, rumours spread in Bengal about the death of Sultan 
Balban, and Tughril turned out Amin Khan and assumed royalty. The Sultan directed 
Malik Turmati, governor of Awadh, to subdue Tughril, but he was defeated. The 
Mir of Awadh, Malik Shihabuddin, was sent against Tughril but he was also defeated. 

( Tarikh-i Mubarak Sliahi, pp. 40-42.) According to Isami, Bahadur was sent from Delhi 
on the second expedition against Tughril. ( Futuh-us Salatin, pp. 165-66.) 
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struck in his own name. In order to win the support of the people, he 
distributed his wealth lavishly. 

When the news of his independence reached Delhi, it upset 
Balban completely. He lost his sleep and was extremely worried about 
the developments in Bengal, which seemed to compromise liis position 
at Delhi also. He directed Amin Khan Aitigin Mui’daraz, governor 
of Awadh, to proceed along with other contingents of Hindustan and 
suppress the revolt of Tughril. The combined forces crossed the river 
Sarju. An engagement took place between the imperialists and Tughril 
somewhere between Tirliut and Lakhnauti. Many soldiers deserted 
Amin Khan and joined Tughril, and as a result the imperialists were 
routed. At Balban’s order the defeated general was gibbeted and his 
body was hanged on the Awadh gate. 

The Sultan then sent another army against Tughril but It also 
met with the same fate. The Sultan flew into a rage at the defeat of 
his second army and also assessed the proper dimensions of the Bengal 
revolt. He decided to march in person and ordered the construction 
of a fleet of boats on the Jumna and the Ganges. He placed Multan 
and the Mongol front in charge of his elder son, Prince Muhammad. 
Malikul Umara Fakhruddin, the Kotwal of Delhi, was appointed as 
the naib of the Sultan, and Bughra Khan, the younger son, was 
directed to accompany the Sultan to Lakhnauti. Thus, with vast 
preparations and determined to crush Tughril, Balban proceeded 
towards Lakhnauti in the beginning of January 1280. 

On reaching Awadh, the Sultan reviewed the army. There were 
two lakhs of men, including cavalry, infantry, ■paiki,' dhanuks, kahars, 
kiwani (?), khud-aspas (irregulars with their own horses), iirtan 
(archers), slaves, chakars (servants), satidagars (merchants) and bazarii 
(shop-keepers in the camp-bazar). The fleet also moved with these 
forcc-s. The rainy season had started but the Sultan continued his 
inarch. ' 

Tughril avoided a pitched battle; he left Lakhnauti and took the 
route to East Bengal (Jajnagar)3<3 with his family and picked soldiers. 
All those who were afraid of Sultan Balban’s fury joined Tughril. They 
were under the false impression that the Sultan would not stay for 
long at Lakhnauti and that they would return to Lakhnauti with their 
booty from East Bengal. 

In the meantime the Sultan arrived at Lakhnauti; he reorganised 
his army and conferred the tshuhnagi of Lakhnauti upon Husamuddin, 
Baranfs maternal grandfather, with instructions to keep him informed 

36 Jajnagar is here incorrectly written by Barani for a place In East Bengal. 
Tughril obviously could not have gone to Jajnagax, which then meant Orissa. 
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about news coining from Delhi. The Sultan then proceeded towards 
East Bengal, determined to follow and capture Tughril. By forced 
marches he reached the suburbs of Sonargaon within a few days. Bhoj 
Rai of Sonargaon waited upon the Sultan37 and jointly they planned 
action against Tughril. The Rai was to be held responsible if Tughril 
fled by sea or land or crossed the river. 

It is said that the Sultan often declared that he had put the king- 
dom of Delhi at stake for the capture of Tughril, and that he would 
not return to Delhi without achieving his aim. This determination 
of the Sultan disappointed his soldiers about returning to Delhi and 
they despatched farewell letters and their wills to their relatives at 
the capital. 

The Sultan covered seventy or eighty kos by continuous marches 
and reached the frontiers of Sonargaon, but nobody could give him 
any idea of the whereabouts of Tughril. The Sultan detached a con- 
tingent of seven or eight thousand soldiers and dispatched it in 
advance under Malik Bektars. The malik, in accordance with Sultan’s 
instructions, sent out some scouts every day to discover traces of 
Tughril. One day these scouts found out the camp of Tughril and 
at once sent news to Malik Bektars. But they did not wait for tire 
arrival of Bektars and fell upon the camp of Tughril, when many of 
his soldiers were engaged in chinking. Tughril was taken by surprise; 
he jumped on to his horse and tried to escape. But before he could 
cross the river, one of the scouts shot an arrow at him and he fell 
down. His head was immediately cut off. Balban returned to 
Lakhnauti and mercilessly executed the relatives and supporters of 
Tughril. He appointed his eldest son, Bughra Khan, as governor of 
Lakhnauti, and left for Delhi in 1282. 

The rebellion of Tughril during the reign of Balban was not merely 
an expression of the erratic behaviour of a provincial governor; it was 
symbolical of a situation arising out of geographical factors, which 
led die governors of Bengal to defy the authority of the Delhi sultans 
and attempt to establish independent kingdoms. When Barani wrote 
that Bengal .was known as ‘ Btilghalcpur , he had before him the 
political developments in that area since the establishment of the 
sultanat of Delhi. 

After crushing die rebellion of Tughril, which took Balban tiiree 

37 The History of Bengal (II, 65) gives a slightly different version. It says that 
Balban, and not the Rai, sought the interview; the latter insisted that the Sultan 
should receive the Rai (Rai Danuj) standing up from his throne. On the suggestion 
•of a courtier it was arranged that when the Rai came, the Sultan rose up and let loose 
a hawk upon a bird. The Rai took it to be compliance with his condition, while others 
took it to be an accidental rising. 
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years of hard struggle, he sought to create conditions in Bengal 
which could ensure control of that region by Delhi. While entrusting 
its administration to his son, Bughra Khan, ho made a long speech 
in which he expatiated on the need and expediency of obeying the 
central authority. But as things developed, Bughra Khan’s appointment 
itself facilitated the establishment of an independent dynasty in 
Bengal. 

SULTAN N AS1RUDBIN BUGHRA (1281-87) 

When Balban put the province of Bengal under his son, Bughra, he 
appointed two advisers to help and assist the prince. One of them, a 
Khalji noble, was a seasoned civil officer of sound judgement and 
mature understanding; the other was an experienced warrior from the 
Salt Range ( Koh-i Jud). One was expected to help the prince in civil 
‘and the other in military affairs. 

Bughra Khan ruled over the province of Bengal for about six 
tears (1281-87). It was during his regime that the well-defined 
divisions of Bengal began to appear — Lakhnauti, Satgaon, Sonargaon 
and Chatgaon. Balban had advised his son to conquer and consolidate 
the Ana-i Bangala (Satgaon) and tho Aqlim-i Bangala (Sonargaon). 
The prince set up his capital at Lakhnauti. 

On Prince Muhammad’s death, Balban summoned Bughra Khan 
to Delhi as he wanted him to be near when the' inescapable hand 
of death seized him. Bughra responded to the call but returned to 
his provincial capital against the wishes of his father. When Bughra 
decided to leave for the distant province of Bengal, he must have 
made up his mind to forego his claims on Delhi and exchange the 
crown of Delhi for the kingdom of Lakhnauti. 

A week .after Balban’s death, sometime in September 1287, during 
which he mourned his father’s death — Bughra assumed the title of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud and caused the Khutbd and the coins to 
be put in bis name. 3 * Barani icfcrs to the cordial relations between 
Nasiruddin Mahmud and Kaiqubad and says that presents were also 
exchanged between them. It is not necessary to recapitulate here the 
developments in Delhi and the circumstances under which Bughra 
proceeded to Awadh to meet his son. 

‘ An important outcome of the historic meeting of the father and 
the son in Awadh was the implied and tacit acceptance of the inde- 
pendence of Bengal. Kaiqubad’s fast life led to paralysis and even- 
tually paved the way for the rise of the Khaljis. No contemporary 
authority refers to the reactions of Sultan Nasiruddin to the tragic 


38 Barani, 128, 141-43, 160. 
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end of liis house at Dellii. The author of the Riyazus Salatin, perhaps 
on the basis of the traditions he found floating down the stream of 
time, says that Bughra discarded the insignia of royalty. It is difficult 
to agree with the author that he did this out of fear of the Khaljis. It 
was perhaps a shock which developed in him disgust of all material 
glory and power. It cannot be said as to how long Bughra survived 
this shock. 

SULTAN RUKNUDDIN KAIKAUS (1291-1301) 

Nasiruddin Bughra’s son, Kaikaus, in his teens at that time, was 
raised to the throne after the abdication of his father. A silver coin 
minted at Lakhnauti in 690/1291 may be taken as the earliest 
evidence of his reign. Numismatic and epigraphic evidence shows that 
he ruled over Bihar and Bengal for about eight years. His reign saw 
a brisk architectural activity and a number of buildings Were put up 
during his reign. The Devkot and Lakhiserai inscriptions record the 
construction of mosques in those areas in 697/1297. A madrasa was 
also built by him at Triveni in 698/ 1298. 39 

The kingdom of Bengal at that time comprised of four main 
political units namely, Bihar, Satgaon (Saptagram), Bang and Devkot, 
fencing in Lakhnauti and Radha. Sultan Jalaluddin Khalji, the con- 
temporary ruler of Dellii, was busy elsewhere and could not turn his 
attention to Bengal. 

SULTAN SHAMSUDDIN FIRUZ SHAH (1301-22) 

Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz, who succeeded Ruknuddin Kaikaus, had 
been a cie facto ruler during the reign of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud 
and was governor of Bihar under his successor. Ibn-i Battuta includes 
him among the descendants of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud but this 
is not confirmed by any contemporary record. 49 He and his descendants 
.held sway over Bengal for about forty years till it was again made a 
province of the Dellii sultanat by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. 

One of the significant features of the reign of the new Sultan 
was the expansion of Muslim power into the modem district of 
Mymensingh and thence across the Brahmaputra into the Sylliet 
district of Assam. The first invasion of Sylliet seems to have taken 
place in 703/1303. 

Sultan Shamsuddin Firuz seems to have ascended the throne at 

39 Epigraphia Itido-Moslemica, 1917-18, 13, Plate II. 

40 The fact that his coins <?o not contain the phrase, Sultan bin Stilton, show's 
that lie did not belong to a royal dynasty. But most writers, relying upon the genealogy 
reconstructed by Thomas and on the doubtful testimony of Ibn-i Battuta, include 
Sultan Shamsuddin among the descendants of Nasiruddin Mahmud. (Sarkar, 77.) 
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the age of fifty. His grown up and ambitious sons were eager to 
seize the throne. At least three of his six sons assumed kingly power 
during his lifetime. 

According to the numismatic evidence available, Sultan Firuz 
could peacefully rule over Bihar, Lakhnauti, Satgaon and Bang 
(Sonargaon) till 707/1307*8 and only over Bihar and West Bengal 
(Satgaon) during 710-22/1310-22. 

Like the Tughluq Sultan, who was his name-sake, Firuz was fond 
of building cities after his name. He founded Firozabad-Pandua 
(generally attributed to Firuz Tughluq) and named Tribeni as 
Firozabad. He died in 1322.41 

GHIYASUDDIN BAHADUR SHAH 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur, the turbulent son of Shamsuddin Firuz, 
ruled over Lakhnauti and Sonargaon during 710-28/1310-27 with two 
interruptions. During his father’s lifetime he ruled over Lakhnauti or 
over some part of North Bengal during 710-15/1310-16. In 717/1317 
ho was ousted from Lakhnauti by his brother, Shihabuddin Bughdah. 
He, however, captured Sonargaon at this time and Lakhnauti after 
two years, but his father challenged his authority. After his fathers 
death in 722/1322, he became the virtual ruler of Lakhnauti and 
Sonargaon. He seems to have been deprived of Lakhnauti once again, 
but this time by his brother, Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shall, who was ruling 
over it when Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughluq came to conquer Tirhut and 
Bengal in 724/1324. When Sultan Ghiyasuddin captured Tirhut, 42 
Ndsiruddin Ibrahim Shah came forward, met the Tughluq Sultan at 
Tirhut, and offered to capture and bring Bahadur Shah, if the Sultan 
would send a contingent with him. Tho Tughluq Sultan accepted the 
offer and sent Tatar Khan with Nasiruddin along with a strong army. 
Bahadur Shah was, at that time, in his newly founded city, Ghiyaspur 
(in the modem Mymcnsingh district). On the arrival of the imperialists,- 
he hurried to -Lakhnauti. Nasiruddin came out of the city to meet 
him. A severe' conflict took place in which Bahadur was defeated. 
When he was retreating towards Ghiyaspur, the imperialists captured 
him and presented him to Ghiyasuddin Tughluq as a captive at 
Lakhnauti, where the Tughluq Sultan was holding his court. 

- 41 Ibid,, 77-82. 

42 It was the last Hindu stronghold in Mithila under the Kamatak dynasty, wbfch 
after its fall became a mint-town of the Tughluq sultans and came to be known as 
Tughluqpur tirf Tirhut. ( Ibid 84.) But according to an alternative version, Sultan 
Clihasuddin invaded Tirhut when he was returning from Bengal. Haris imha. the 
ruler of Tirhut, bad not been subdued completely when the Sultan Jieard disturbing 
news about the conduct of his sou and had to leave Tirhut. 
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Ghiyasuddin Tughluq stayed at Lakhnauti for some time to make 
administrative arrangements, and after having confirmed Nasiruddin 
in Lakhnauti, he assigned the charge of Sonargaon and Satgaon to 
Bahrain .Khan alias Tatar Elian. After that the Sultan returned to 
Delhi to meet his tragic end at Afghanpur in 725/1325. 

The next Delhi Sultan, Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51), 
adopted ,a more effective policy towards Bengal. In order to check 
the power of Tatar Khan and Sultan Nasiruddin, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq. made the following arrangements. He liberated and loaded 
with honours Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah and sent him to 
Sonargaon to rule over that province as a Vassal king’, 43 while Tatar 
Khan was to stay there as the representative of the DeUii Sultan. Malik 
Pindar (or Bedar), entitled Qadr Khan, was appointed governor of 
Lakhnauti, Malik Abu Rija was made the wazir of Lakhnauti, and 
Izzuddin Yahya was appointed to die governorship of Satgaon.44 Thus 
all. die three centres of political power in Bengal — Lakhnauti, 
Sonargaon and Satgaon — were effectively controlled. Perhaps the 
Sultan realized die difficulties of controlling Bengal if local elements 
were not associated; and the danger of their rebellion was eliminated 
by placing a permanent representative of die centre at each of the two 
governments of Bengal. 

Sultan Nasiruddin was, like Ghiyasuddin of Sonargaon, a nominal 
sultan who continued to issue coins in his own and Sultan Muhammad’s 
name till 726/1326. Later he was recalled by die Sultan to join the 
imperial army against Kishlu Khan. His name was omitted from die 
coinage of Lakhnauti from 727/1327 onward. He died some time 
after 728. The exact date and place of his death are unknown. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin ruled over Sonargaon and issued coins both 
in his own and the Tughluq Sultan’s name till 728/1328. When he 
aspired for- die sovereignty of the whole of Bengal and rebelled against 
the Tughluq Sultan, he was punished by Tatar Khan, who flayed his 
skin and sent it to Sultan Muhammad who ordered it to be hung from 
the dome of victory .45 

Thus came to an end the rule of the house of Shamsuddin Firuz, 
and the three main divisions of Muslim Bengal — Lakhnauti, Satgaon 
and Sonargaon — passed under the kingdom of Delhi and were 
governed by Qadr Khan, Malik Izzuddin Yahya, and Tatar Khan 
respectively. The system worked successfully till 1338. 


43 Isami, 422. 
,44 Yahya, 98. 
45 Isami, 444. 
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CIVIL AVARS IN BENCAL 

Disturbances broke out when, on the death of Tatar Khan at 
Sonargaon in 739/1338, Fakhruddin, a confidential officer of Tatar 
Khan, rebelled and assumed the title of Sultan Fakhruddin Mubarak 
Shah. Hut the combined forces of Lakhnauti and Satgaon, led by 
Qadr Khan, Izzuddin Yahya and Firuz Khan of Kara, expelled Fakhr- 
uddin from Sonargaon. Qadr Khan occupied Sonargaon and the other 
generals retired to their respective provinces. But after some time 
Fakhruddin returned to fight with Qadr Khan, who was staying at 
Sonargaon. On this occasion the supporters of Qadr Khan, who had 
not been given any share out of the booty acquired from Sonargaon, 
not only deserted him but killed him and joined Fakhruddin. 
Fakhruddin then sent his slave, Mukhlis, to capture Lakhnauti but 
MuVYihs was killed by Ah Mubarak, tbe ariz of Qadr Khan. After 
this victory, Ali Mubarak applied to Delhi for his confirmation as 
governor of Lakhnauti. The Sultan, however, sent Malik Yusuf, the 
shahna of Delhi, to assume charge of Lakhnauti, but he died on the 
wav. After that the Sultan could not turn his attention to the affairs 
of Bengal, which lost all contact with Delhi after 74O/1339. 40 

Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah ruled over Sonargaon from 1338 to 
1350 and annexed Chittagong 47 Ifo was succeeded by Ikhtiyaruddin 
Ghazi Shah, probably his son, who ruled till 753/1352-53, when 
Sonargaon was occupied by Hap Ilyas Shah.48 

Ali Mubarak ruled over Lakhnauti under the title of Alauddin Ali 
Shah from 1339 to 1342, when he was killed by his officer, Ilyas. 

SULTAN SIIAMSUDDIN ILYAS SHAH (1342-57) 

Ilyas Shall, who captured Lakhnauti in 743/1342 and Sonargaon 
in 753/1352-53, initiated an era of brilliant achievements in the history 
of Bengal. After having consolidated his position at Lakhnauti, he 
began to extend his dominions in the west. Tirhut, then ruled by two 
rival Hindu rulers, Sakhi Singh and Karnes vara, was conquered by 
him. Next in 139G he invaded Nepal which was ruled by Jayrajdeva. 
He plundered it without much opposition and destroyed the Swayanv 
bliunath Stupa at Khatmandu but he did not stay long and retired to 
his capital. These successive conquests encouraged Ilyas Shah to march 

40 Yahya, 104-06. 

47 Sarlar, 90, It was during Jiis reign that Ibn-I Battuta visited Bengal. He give* 
an interesting account of it In his Rehla. 

43 Sarlar, II, 90. But according to Yahya (IM) and Afif (137) Falhrudihn was 
captured and later beheaded by n>as Shah, while the Riazus Safotln (90) says that 
he was killed by Ali Mubarak in 741/1510-41. ' 
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into Orissa from where he brought an immense booty, including forty- 
four elephants. He further extended his authority beyond Tirhut to 
Champaran and Gorakhpur, whose- rajas acknowledged his authority. 
He, finally, extended his dominions right up to Banaras.49 

When he was at the peak of his power, Sultan Firuz Tughluq 
knocked at the gates of his kingdom to measure swords with him. The 
Delhi Sultan set out in 1353 at the head of a mighty army, 90,000 
cavalry, a large infantry, archers and a flotilla of a thousand boats. 
The imperial army proceeded to Awadh and, marching through 
Gorakhpur and Champaran (the newly subdued territories of Ilyas) 
and pushing back the forces of Bengal at every point by its supeib 
strategy, entered Bengal and occupied Firozabad-Pandua. The Sultan 
granted amnesty to the inhabitants of tire city and, in order to win 
their support, liberally granted lands to the nobles and other deserving 
people. 

Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah had shut himself up in the fort of Ekdala ,50 
which was regarded as one of the strongest forts of Bengal. Sultan iruz 
Shah proceeded towards' Ekdala and tried to besiege it, but tie si e 
where he had encamped was not suitable. Mosquitoes gave niuc r 
.trouble to the imperialists. The Sultan decided to letieat towarcs 
Pandua. But he did this in such a manner that Ilyas took it to be a 
panic-stricken flight, threw all. caution to the winds and came out or 
the fort to deliver a charge upon the retiring imperialists. ie u a 
immediately turned towards the enemy, and complete y 1011 ec 
forces of Bengal, which fled to Ekdala leaving behind a arge nu 
of dead soldiers and elephants; the latter were captured by the arm> 
of Delhi. Ilyas again shut himself in the fort of Ekdala. 

Sultan Firuz now made up his mind to punish I} a! j ‘ r q 
marched to storm the fort, but moved by the amen i ^ 

women, who appeared without their veils on t ie _op o ‘ Sultan 
be abstained from an assault. Peace was concluded and the Sultan 

returned to Delhi in 755/1354.51 

49 Sarkar, 104~05. • DliAnisr 

50 Weshnacoot has identified it with a village of J 1 " n Malda district, 42 

Pargana of Dinajpur district, about 23 miles no i ^ side of the river Tangan. 

miles north of Gaur, 15 miles west of Ghoraghat o ' ' l 

(Sarkar, 107, n, 1.) - -iqj o^. Siral-i Firoz Shohi, 

51 For details see, Barani, 587-90; Afif, 109-22; Yahva, _ 

1 5a-22a. . 71 - 4/1053 an d returned in 755/1354, J.e. 

According to Barani, Firoz started in 754 / g ar ]car (105, n, 1) suggests 

within 10 months. This chronology is found unsatis ac or> . A ^p s re f er ence 

1353 and 1354 as dates of march and return respective > 0 Biliar, 

to the campaign and on the authority of an inscription on 
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For the rest of his reign Ilyas Shah remained at peace with the 
Delhi Sultan and exchanged gifts with him .52 This amicable settle- 
ment with the Delhi Sultan gave Ilyas Shah an opportunity to extend 
his territory. Kamrup, hitherto unsubdued, 53 proved to be a fertile 
land, which was ruled at that time by a weak raja 54 A bold attack 
in 758/1357 laid Kamrup at the feet of the Sultan of Bengal. 55 

After a peaceful reign, Ilyas Shah died in 759/1358 and Was 
succeeded by his son, Sikandar Shah. 

SIKANDAR SHAH (1357-89) 

The efforts of the new Sultan to maintain cordial relations with 
Firuz Shah failed. 50 Zafar Khan 57 a son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin 
of Sonargaon, waited upon Sultan Firuz Shah Tughluq and persuaded 
him to espouse his cause. Firuz set out for Lakhnauti in 1359 at the 
head of a huge army consisting of 80,000 cavalry and a large number 
of infantry and 470 war-elephants. Sikandar adopted his father’s tactics 
and took shelter in the fort of Ekdala. Firuz besieged the fort in vain. 
Ultimately a peace was concluded, gifts were exchanged and Firuz 
Shah returned to Delhi. 58 No other sultan of Delhi, till the rise of the 
Lodis, disturbed the rulers of Bengal. 

After a long and peaceful reign of about thirty-five years Sikandar 
Shah died in a battle against his rebel son, Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, 
near Pandua 59 (in 1389). 


52 Yahya, 126, 127. 

53 Both Ghiyasuddin Iwaz in 1227 and Malik Yuzbek in 1257 had failed to 
capture It. 

54 Hie ruler of Kamta at that time was Indra Narayan. During his weak rule 
a Hindu chief had set himself up as an independent ruler at Kamrup in 1329 (Sarlcar, 
110 .) 

55 Saxkar, U, 109-10. 

58 Yahya, 128. ' 

57 He was a Persian noble and son-in-law of Sultan Fakhruddin of Sonargaon and 
held an important post in the revenue department. He lost his post and honour when 
Ilyas Shah captured Sonargaon in 1852-53. He went to Hisar Firoza in AJt. 758 and 
sought the help of Sultan Firuz, who honoured him with the post of nalb wazir and 
promised to help him. (See Afif, 137-44; Yahya, 126.) 

58 Afif gives a graphic account of this expedition. (Tarlkh-l Firuz Sfiofii, 137-41, 

144-63; see also Yahya, 127-28.) t , 

59 Sikandar had seventeen sons from his first wife and only ^ one (Ghiyasuddin) 
from his second wife. He loved Ghiyasuddin more than his other sons. This aroused 
jealousy in the heart of his first wife, who Intrigued against the prince. The prince got 
an inkling of the plot, fled to Sonargaon and openly rose against his father. Ultimately 
a battle took place at Goalpara in which Sikandar was killed, although the prince had 
ordered his soldiers not to strike at his father fn the battle-field. (See Rlazua Sahtln, 
108-8.) 
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GHIYASUDDIN AZAM SHAH 66 (1389-1409) 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah was one of the most popular 
sultans of Bengal. He is known for his love of justice 6 ! and his relations 
with die outside academic world, including the celebrated poet, Hafiz 
of Shiraz. 

During his reign diere occurred a conflict between the Ahom Raja 
Sudangpha (1397-1407) and the Raja of Kamta. He tried to utilize 
this opportunity for extending his authority and invaded the territory 
of the Raja of Kamta; but the two rajas patched up their differences 
and appeared against the Sultan with their combined forces. Ghiyas- 
uddin could not face them and his army was forced back to the river 
Karatoya. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin is reported to have established friendly 
relations with Khwaja Jahan, the ruler of Jaunpur (1394-99). In 1406 a 
Chinese envoy visited his court, and the Sultan sent his own envoy 
with some gifts to the court of the Chinese emperor in 1409. 62 The 
Sultan had very intimate relations with the famous Chishti saint of 
his time, Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam. He is reported to have met his 
tragic death at the hands of Raja Ganesh in 813/1409. 63 

After Sultan Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah several minor and weak 
successors came to the throne but they were puppets in the hands 
of the powerful nobles. One such noble was Raja Ganesh of Dinajpur, 
who rose to power towards the close of Ghiyasuddin s leign. Three 
weak kings — namelv, Saifuddin Hamza, son of Ghiyasuddin with the 
title of Sultanm Salatin (c. 813-14/1410-12) « his adopted son Shihab- 
uddin Bayazid Shah (c. 815-17/1413-14), and Alauddm Firuz Shah, son 


60 Sarkar (116) gives the date of his accession as 1389; The Delhi 

Sultanate (203) places it between 1389 and 1393. In The Cambridge History of India 
(III, 269, n, 1) the date feed by Staneley Lane-Poole (The Mohammedan 1 Dywties, 
307) is quoted as 1389. In view of the fact that the poet Hafiz, with «h X ft 

corresponded, died in 1388, it is suggested that unless ns accMsi ^ e f his 

should be assumed that Ghiyasuddin enjoyed royal power at Sonargaon 

61 Once an arrow shot by the Sultan a“identaHy f Wt ^ the 

ca R s r e C a7ainst n him. f ThJ SuUaTwIs pleaTedwith thc qazi for his boldness and rewarded 

him liberally. (For details see the Eiazus Salatin, 11 - ■) j e f t an 

62 The Chinese interpreter, Mahaun, who came to Bengal in 1409, has 

interesting account of Bengal (See Sarkar, H8- .) ^ ^ (]eath . Wc have 

63. See Riazus Salatin, HI, but it gives a.h. 77o, as 
accepted the date given in The History of ( ^ ntinued friendly relations with 

84 One notable . thing about his reign is ‘ , • ffe to the Chinese emperor. 

China and sent a letter written on a gold plate and a giraite to 

(Sarkar, 118.) 
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of Shihabuddin, (817/1414-15) — were raised to the throne one after 
another, till in 1415 Raja Ganesh himself managed to assume the royal 
power. 65 This created a stir in Bengal and a number of ulama and 
saints, including Shaikh Nur Qutb-i Alam, wrote to Sultan Ibrahim 
of Jaunpur and sought his help to overthrow Ganesh. The ruler of 
Jaunpur marched into Bengal in 1415. Thereupon peace was con- 
cluded on condition that Ganesh would convert his son, Jadusen, to 
Islam and would raise him to the throne of Bengal. 

After the departure of the Jaunpur army, Ganesh placed his twelve- 
year son on the throne and himself wielded authority under the title 
of Danuj-mardan Deva. According to Fcrishta he ruled effectively and 
treated Muslims with favour. But he is alleged to have reconverted 
his son to Hinduism, which made him unpopular. The reconverted 
son could not secure a proper place in Hindu society and at the same 
time he lost the support of the Muslims. Ganesh died in 812/1418. 
After his death the Hindu chiefs placed his younger son on the throne 
under the title of Mahendra Deva (devoted to the feet of the goddess 
Chandi), but he was removed in the same year (1418), and the crown 
then passed on to the elder son of Ganesh, Jadusen. 

SULTAN JALALUDDIN MUHAMMAD SHAH (1418-31) 

Jadusen (Jalaluddin) agreed to assume the crown on the condition 
that he was allowed to accept Islam'. Thus, after reconversion to Islam, 
he ascended the throne in 1418. 66 He then ruled peacefully over the 
whole of Bengal, from the Kusi river in the north-west to Chittagong 
in the south-east, and from Fathabad and Satgaon in south Bengal 
to the border of the Karatoya in the north-east. He annexed a portion 
of Tipperah and Rohtasgarh in south Bihar to his dominion. He trans- 
ferred his capital from Panud to Gaur, but decorated the former 
capital also with fine buildings, mosques and inns. 6 ? He was a liberal 
monarch and conferred several high posts upon his Hindu subjects 
and patronized several Hindu scholars also. 66 

After a long and peaceful reign he died about 835/1431 and was 
succeeded by liis son, Shamsuddin Ahmad Shah. 

65 ibid., 116, 119. 

66 Ibid., II, 126-29. 

67 Ibid., 129. 

08 For instance, a Brahman, named Brihaspati Misra of KuUngram (in Burdwan 
district), was made the court-pandit; Sri Rajyadhara, another notable Hindu, was raised 
to the status of an army commander, and Brihaspati’s son Visvas Rai, was one of id** 
ministers. He patronized a famous Sanskrit scholar, who was probably bis teacher afo 
and who wrote commentaries on several works and prepared a digest on Hindu rites. 
(See The Delhi Sultanate, 209-10.) 
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SHAMSUDDIN AHMAD SHAH (1431-35) 

Shamsuddin continued his fathers liberal policy and maintained 
friendly relations with China. A Chinese envoy came to his court in 
1431-32. During his reign Ibrahim Sharqi led an invasion against 
Bengal.. Shamsuddin implored the help of Shah Rukh of Herat. Shah 
Rukh sent a messsage to the Sultan of Jaunpur asking him not to attack 
his territory. 

His short rule came to an end with his assassination by his slaves, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan. 


RESTORATION OF THE ILYAS SHAHI DYNASTY; 
NASIRUDDIN MAHMUD SHAH (1442-58) 


Soon dissension broke out among the assassins themselves. Nasir 
Khan first crowned Shadi Khan and then got him killed and took 
his place. But he was assassinated by his rivals, who raised to the 
throne Mahmud, a descendant of Ilyas. He assumed the title of 
Nasiruddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud. He enjoyed a peaceful reign 
from at least 846/1442 to 862/1458. 

During this period the Sharqi rulers were engaged in their fateful 
conflict with the Lodi kings, and so they could not turn their attention 
to Bengal. 

So far as the political achievements of Mahmud are concerned, it 
may be mentioned that some part of the Jessore and Khulna districts 
and part of the modern 24 Parganas (in the Satgaon province) seem to 
have been annexed by him to his large and consolidated king om. e 
further beautified the capital city (Gaur) with many buildings. 


RUKNUDDIN BARBEK SHAH (1459-74) 

■ The efficient administration and peaceful reign of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud enabled his son and successor, Ruknuddin Bar e ', ° ex en 
his dominions. The new ruler organized a militia of yssiman s ayes 
and employed Arab soldiers also. One of these Ara so lers 
Quraisli, named Ismail, whose military exploits are presene i 
Risnlatus Skuhada™ According to this work, Ismail ^occupied j 
fort of Madaran, which had previously been captured by the K ] o 
Orissa, called the Gajapati. The Hindu commandant of the for 
also captured by Ismail. The- hero of these exploi s was 
to lead an army to Kamrup. Here again the expedition led to the 


69 Sarkar, II, 130-32. . j (t le shrine of 

70 Compiled in 1633 by Pir Muhammad Sha “ an a "f Rat Rangpur district. The 

that saint at Kantaduar, a few miles north-east ° ’ p aman t in JASB, 

text and an abridged translation of it were publishe 

1874, 216-39. (See Ibid., n, 133, n, 1.) 
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reoccupation of the cis-Karatoya region, lately overrun by the Kamrup 
forces. A tough battle was fought near (Mahi) Santosh in Dinajpur, at 
the end of which the Raja of Kamrup, Kameswar, surrendered and 
accepted Islam, and the Kamrup forces withdrew. But the warrior- 
saint, at the instigation of the commandant of the frontier-fort of 
Ghoraghat on the Karatoya, was executed bv the orders of Barbek 
in 1474. 

The reign of Barbek witnessed an all-round expansion. North of 
the Ganges his empire extended at least up to Barur (a pargana in the 
Pumia district) while the newly conquered Jessore-Khulna region 
formed his southern frontier. 

Barbek was a great patron of Bengali literature. The celebrated 
poet, Maladhar Basu, compiler of Sri Krishna Bijay, was patronized 
by him and was granted the title of Gunaraj Khan. His son was 
honoured with the title of Satyaraj Khan.7l 

siiAMSunniN yusuf s ii \ ii (1474-81) 

Ruknuddin Barbek was succeeded by his talented and learned son, 
Shamsuddin Yusuf, who was a capable administrator and had a deep 
regard for justice. He introduced prohibitionary measures. The Bais- 
darwaza mosque built by him contains an inscription which indicates 
that he had acquired some territory in the south-west at the expense 
of Orissa. He constructed several other buildings also. lie died about 
886/1481, and was succeeded by Sikandar, probably his son. Sikandar 
was, however, deposed after three days when it was discovered that 
he was a lunatic. 72 

JALALUDDIN FAT II SIIAII (1481-87) 

The next ruler was Husain, son of Nasiruddin Mahmud, 73 who 
styled himself as Jalaluddin Path Shah. lie was an intelligent and 
enlightened ruler. As the Abyssinian slaves had become turbulent, he 
tried to curb their power but fell a victim to their dagger. The chief 
eunuch, Sultan Shahzada, in league with the discontented Abyssinian 
slaves, assassinated the Sultan in 892/1486. Thus came to an end the 
Ilyas Shahi dynasty, which had produced several talented and liberal 
monarchs, who were great builders and were \ery popular in Bengal.' 4 

After the murder of Fath Shah, Shahzada with the title of Barbek 

71 Ibid., II, 132-30. 

72 Ibid., 136, also The Delhi Sultanate , 213. 

73 The Rlazut Salat in (121) calls liim tlic son of Yusuf Shah, But thl* ii con- 
tradicted by numismatic evidence and bv inscriptions in which be Sj described at *h e 
son of Xariniddin Mahmud. (Sarlcar, 137.) 

74 Ibid., 137. 
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Shah assumed tlie crown but was assassinated within a few months by 
Malik Andil, a loyal Abyssinian commander. Andil offered the crown 
to Faih’s infant son, but the mother of the child did not agree to it 
Consequently the nobles persuaded Andil to accept the crown. 

SAIFUDDIN FIRUZ (1487-90) 

Malik Andil then ascended the throne with the title of Saifuddin 
Firuz. He was loyal to the house of Ilyas Shah and was a just and 
efficient ruler. After a peaceful rule of three years, he was killed by 
the paiks, who had now assumed the role of king-makers 75 

NASIKUDDIN MAHMUD (1490-91) 

The next ruler was Nasiruddin Mahmud, either the son of Firuz 
or of Fatli Shah. Being a boy-king, he was dominated by his tutor, an 
Abyssinian noble, Iiabsh IChan, who himself aspired for the throne. 
But before he could usurp the throne, another Abyssinian noble, Sidi 
Badr, killed him. He then assassinated Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
ascended the throne without much opposition. Nasiruddin reigned for 
about a year. 76 

SIIAMSUDDIN MUZAFFAR (1491-93) 

The Abyssinian assassin, nick-named Diwana, ascended the throne 
as Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah and inaugurated a reign of terror. He 
mercilessly put down all Hindu and Muslim nobles suspected of 
opposition to his authority. He did not spare even the soldiers and 
the common people. Heavy revenue demands and the reduction. in 
the salaries of the soldiers hastened his fall. His talented wazir, Saivvid 
Husain, noticed the tide of opposition and made a common cause with 
the discontented people. Leading the opposition, the wazir besieged 
Muzaffar in his fort. The siege continued for four months with heavy 
casualties on both sides. Subsequently the wazir got Muzaffar killed 
secretly with the help of the paiks about the end of 1493. 77 

ALAUDDIN HUSAIN’ ( 1 4 9 3 - 1 5 1 9 ) 

Saivvid Husain, who assumed the crown in 1493, inaugurated a 
brilliant epoch in the history of Bengal. A vear after his accession he 
adopted the title of KhalifatullahJ 8 Under his peaceful and enlighten- 
ed rule, the creative genius of the people of medieval Bengal reached 

75 IhiiL, 138-39. 

75 Tabnqal, III, 440-41; Sarknr, II, 139-40. 

77 Tnbnqat, III, 441-42; Sarhar, II, 140-41. 

"8 Tn an inscription found in Malda he styles himself as such. 
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its zenith. The vernacular made a tremendous advance. He allowed 
a fairly liberal share to the Hindus in his administration. 

He was, however, a stem administrator, and he executed about 
twelve thousand soldiers, who had continued to plunder the capital 
city against his orders. He further disbanded the notorious paths, 
liquidated the Abyssinian slaves, and restored Hindu and Muslim 
nobles to their former positions. Ail these measures won for him the 
golden opinion of the people of Bengal. His reign witnessed the con* 
solidation of the kingdom. lie not only restored the old frontiers of 
Bengal but also annexed certain other areas to his kingdom. 

Alauddin shifted his capital to Ekdala and, after consolidating his 
position there, adopted a vigorous foreign policy which brought him 
fame and glory. 

The fall of the Sharqi kingdom and its annexation by the vigorous 
Lodis and their march up to the borders of Bihar threatened the 
frontiers of the Bengal kingdom. The defeated Sultan of Jaunpur, 
Husain, had sought shelter with the ruler of Bengal, a fact which 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi could not ignore. 

Incensed at the friendly attitude of the King of Bengal towards 
the fugitive Sultan of Jaunpur, Sikandar Lodi proceeded from 
Danveshpur to Tughluqpur, on the Bengal frontier, in 1495. The 
aggressive designs of the Lodi Sultan brought the Bengal army into 
action. Alauddin Husain despatched his son, Daniyal, to check 
Sikandar s progress. No battle, however, was fought but both the 
armies remained encamped at Barh, 79 facing each other. Ultimately, 
on the instructions of Sultan Sikandar, his generals, Mahmud Lodi 
and Mubarak Nohani, entered into a non-aggression treaty and Prince 
Daniyal gave a pledge not to give shelter to tho Sultan’s enemies. 

After the departure of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, Husain Shall seems to 
have occupied the whole of north Bihar, including the trans-Gandak 
area. Some inscriptions found at Monghyr and Bihar testify to the 
fact that south Bihar, extending to within few miles of Patna, also 
formed part of the Bengal kingdom. 

During the preceding period of civil wars, Nilambar, the Khen 
King of Kamtapur, seems to have extended his frontiers on the 
eastern bank of the Karatoya. In 1498 Sultan Husain despatched 
Ismail Ghazi to recover the lost territory. Ismail besieged the Khen 
capital, but the siege continued for many years. According to one 
tradition it lasted for twelve years. Finally Kamtapur fell and was 
plundered. Its ruler was captured and brought to Gaur but he manag- 
ed to escape. His possessions up to Ilajo were annexed to the Bengal 

79 About 30 miles east of Patna. 
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kingdom and a colony of Afghans was planted in Kamrup. Husain’s 
son, Daniyal, was appointed viceroy of die newly occupied region. 

On the frontier of Orissa, the fort of Mandaran, former!}' a fron- 
tier fortress between the two kingdoms, seems to have come under 
the control of the Rai of Orissa. Here again Ghazi Ismail is reported 
to have eventually occupied this forixess.8° 

Another conflict of a protracted nature took place against the 
ruler of Tipperah. The first attack, launched not later than 1513, was 
repulsed by the Tipperah army. The second expedition led by Gaur 
Malik suffered a heavy loss. The third expedition sent under Hatim 
Khan also met the same fate. During the last two mentioned expedi- 
tions most of the retreating Bengali forces were drowned in the 
Gomati. The fourth and' the final attack was launched bv Husain 
Shah in person. A severe battle was fought near the Kailagarh fort. 
The battle seems to have ended in the occupation of some portion of 
Tipperah by Husain Shah. It was probably about the same period 
that Chittagong was also occupied by the Bengali forces, but it seems 
that, taking advantage of the prolonged conflict between the Orissan 
and Bengali forces, the ruler of Arakan captured Chittagong. 

A powerful army under the command of Prince Nusrat was sent 
against tire King of Arakan, who had occupied Chittagong. The prince 
recovered Chittagong. After the departure of Nusrat, Paragal Khan 
and later on his son, Chhuti, continued to press the Arakanese forces 
southwards. This struggle came to an end by 1517. 

The peaceful and glorious reign of Husain Shah came to an end 
in 1519. He had not only restored die old boundaries of die Bengal 
kingdom but had also added Kamrup, Saran and part of Tipperah 
to it. His kingdom comprised of a vast territory bounded by 
Saran and Bihar on the north-west, on die south-east by Sylliet and 
Chittagong, Hajo on the north-east, and Mandaran and die 24-Par- 
ganas on the south-west. 

Himself a learned man, Husain Shall patronized learning and die 
Bengali language. He won the hearts of his subjects — Hindus and 
Muslims alike. The former went so far as to honour him as an incar- 
nation of Krishna — Nripati Tilak (Crown of Kings) and Jagat-Bhushan 
(Adornment of die Universe). He liberally conferred high posts upon 
his Hindu subjects. His wazir was a talented Hindu, Gopinadi Basu. 
Mukanda Das was his private physician, Kesava Chhatri held die post 

80 The exact date of this expedition cannot be determined. The Mudha Panjika 
(a chronicle of the Jagannath temple at Puri) places it in 1509; the biographies of 
Cliaitanya indicate that it took place between 1509 and 1516, while the numismatic 
evidence puts it on a date earlier than 1504-5. It may have been a war of protracted 
nature. (Sarkar, 148.) 
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of the chief of his body-guard, Anup was the master of the mint, and 
Gaur Malik was the military chief who led the expedition to Tipperah. 
The two celebrated brothers, Rupa and Sanatan, held high posts, and 
one of them was his private secretary (dabir-i klias). 

Maladhar Basu, Bipradas, Bijav Gupta and Jasoraj Khan, the 
famous Bengali writers, flourished during his enlightened rule. He is 
reported to have shown great respect to Chaitanya. 81 

XAS1RUDDIN ABUL MUZAFFAB 

N'USRAT SHAH (1519-32) 

Nusrat, the eldest son and heir-apparent of Husain Shall, was 
unanimously raised to the throne after his father’s death. Curiously 
enough, instead of executing his brothers, he increased their allow- 
ances and raised their dignities. 

His father had witnessed the extinction of the Jaunpur kingdom; 
he witnessed the fall of the Lodi power and managed to deal with 
the problems that cropped up. 

A new power, the Lohani kingdom, lud emerged in Bihar in 
1522; it was eager to maintain friendly relations with Bengal in 
order to safeguard its position against the Lodis. Towards the close 
of Ibrahim Lodi’s reign, tho eastern provinces had slipped out of his 
hands. The Lohanis and Farmulis built their power from Jaunpur to 
Patna, while Nusrat Shah extended his hold in Bihar up to Tirhut 
and placed it under his brothers-in-law, Alauddin and Makhdum-i 
Alam. The latter established himself at Ilajipur and brought under 
his control the whole tract on both sides of the Ghogra, as far as 
Azamgarh. The Afghan kingdom served as a barrier to the Bengal 
kingdom and Nusrat Shah maintained cordial relations with it. 

When Humayun dislodged Maruf and Nasir Lohani from Kanauj 
and Jaunpur in 1526 and appropriated the Gangetic region up to the 
Ghogra (south of the Tons), Nusrat Shah realized the danger of the 
Mughal threat. He, therefore, assured Babur of his neutrality by 
sending his envoys to the Mughal court and this led Babur to aban- 
don Ms campaign against Bengal in 1528. 

The disorganized Afghans could not withstand the Mughal pres- 
sure, and their collapse in the eastern region created a serious prob- • 
lem for Nusrat Shah, who had to face the Mughals with his own 
resources and diplomacy. 

In 1529 Babur sent his envoy from Buvar and demanded from 
Nusrat free passage across the Ghogra. The latter evaded an early 
reply and directed his governor, Makhdum-i Alam, to strengthen the 
line of defence on the Ghogra-Ganges confluence. Babur sent another 

SI Ibid., 142-52. 
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envoy demanding the acceptance of his terms. Probably no answer 
came and fin all} - Babur mobilized his forces which crossed into Saran 
after a severe conflict. After some time Husain Khan and the Shah- 
zada.of Monghyr signed an agreement on behalf of Nusrat and thus 
saved the kingdom of Bengal from a Mughal attack. 

After the- death of Babur, Nusrat hit upon a plan in order to check 
Mughal aggressive designs. He sent his envoy, Malik Marjan, to 
Gujarat to win the support of, and enter into an alliance with, 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. Thus he could divert the attention of 
Humayun. But before die agreement could assume a definite shape, 
Nusrat was assassinated by one of his slaves in 1532. 

Nusrat had, however, certain achievements to his credit. He made 
an attempt to bring under his control the Upper Brahmaputra 
valley. The details of the campaign are not known, but it seems that 
the Ahorn king of that region proceeded towards Ilajo in 1529 and 
built a base at Narayanpur, north of the river, two years after the 
incident; but he was defeated in a naval engagement at Temani 
(Trimoliani), and retreated to Kamrup. Their victory encouraged the- 
Ahoms, who built two more strongholds at Sala and Singiri, opposite 
Ilajo. The Bengali forces later made an attempt upon Singiri but were 
badly defeated. In the meantime Nusrat died. 

Later attempts were again frustrated due to the superior naval 
forces of the Ahoms. Shortly after that Biswa Singh founded the 
Kuch dynasty, appropriating much of the Muslim territory in Kam- 
rup, but also at the cost of the Ahom kingdom. 

During his reign Nusrat Shah kept the kingdom intact. He, how- 
ever, could not face Babur, who weakened Nusrat’s hold on the 
trans-Gandak region. Like his father he was a liberal monarch. A 
Bengali version of the- Mahabharata was made at his instance. 82 

ALAUDDIN FIRUZ (1532-33) 

Nusrat Shah was not destined to be succeeded by a worthy ruler. 
The heir-apparent, Abdul Badr (Mahmud), Nusrat’s younger brother, 
was eliminated by Makhdum, the governor of north Bihar. He raised 
to the throne his son, with the title of Alauddin Firuz, but he was 
assassinated after a few months by Abdul Badr. 83 

GUI VASUDDIK MAHMUD (1533-38) 

After the assassination of his nephew, Abdul Badr ascended the 
throne with the title of Ghivasuddin Mahmud. lie was a weak ruler 
and lacked both tact and courage. He failed to strike at the Mughals 

82 Ibid., 152-59. 

83 Ibid., 159. 
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when they were engaged in Gujarat. Another blunder committed by 
him was that he not only lost the friendship of a possible ally, Sher 
Khan, but made him a bitter enemy by joining hands with the Lohanis 
of Patna. In 1533 Sher Khan defeated and killed Qutb Khan, who was 
sent by Mahmud to conquer Bihar. As Makhdum was an enemy of 
Mahmud, Sher Khan won him over to his side and utilized his resour- 
ces and wealth (even after his death) in his conflict with Mahmud’s 
army and continued to expand his power. In a decisive battle at 
Surajgarh, Sher Khan defeated the Bengalis in 1534. 

When Sher Khan found Humayun engaged in Gujarat, he decided 
upon a bold and decisive policy towards Mahmud and marched 
towards his capital in 1536. Mahmud strongly defended the Talia- 
garhi Pass with the help of the Portuguese. Sher Khan left his son, 
Jalal Khan, with a detachment to hold the Bengalis at the Pass, 
while he himself passed through Jharkhand and appeared 
suddenly before Gaur. Mahmud was so upset that he imme- 
diately made a truce with Sher Khan by promising to pay him 
an indemnity of thirteen lakhs of gold coins. Sher Khan withdrew for 
the time being but he had made up his mind to overthrow the enemy. 
Having consolidated his position at the Taliagarhi Pass, Sher Khan 
marched on Gaur in 1537 on the pretext of the non-payment of the 
indemnity by Mahmud. The capture of Gaur was, however, delayed 
as Humayun, realizing the dangers of the rising power of Sher Khan, 
hurried to check him. But the Mughal emperor, instead of marching 
direct to Gaur, opened a front at Chunar. Sher Khan left his son, Jala) 
Khan, and his powerful general, Khwas Khan, to push on the siege of 
Gaur and himself rushed to save Chunar. .The siege of Chunar drag- 
ged on, while the siege of Gaur was pressed hard and it finally fell in 
1538. Mahmud fled to north Bihar and sought the help of Humayun. 
Before Humayun could conclude a treaty with Sher Khan, the envoy 
of Mahmud had changed Humayuns mind and he decided to march 
on Gaur. He reached the city to find it empty of its treasures, which 
had been taken away by the Afghans when they evacuated the city. 
Humayun was not destined to hold Bengal and was badly defeated by 
Sher Khan In the subsequent fateful engagements. The whole king- 
dom of Bengal now lay at the feet of Sher Khan — the future Sher 
Shah. Its former ruler Mahmud disappeared from the scene. When 
he was marching with Humayun to Gaur, he heard that his two sons 
had been executed by the Afghans at Gaur. He could not survive the 
shock and died soon after. 84 


84 Ibid., 159 - 65 . 
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Aftabgir — a parasol. 

Ahlul Urn — men of knowledge; educated men. 

A’in — state laws as distinguished from the laws of the shari‘at. 

Akhurbek — master of the horse. 

Alai tanka — the tanka (silver or gold coin) of Alauddin Khalji. 

Alamatha-i Stiltani — insignia of royalty. 

Alp Klian — a title meaning the first or the senior khan. 

Amils — revenue officers. 

Amir — commander; the third highest official grade (of the Delhi sultanat). 

Amir-i dad — office r-iri-charge of justice; the public prosecutor. 

Amir-i akhur — amir or officer commanding the horse. 

Amu-i hajib — officer-in-charge of the royal court; also called barbek in Turkish. 
Amir-i koh — officer-in-charge of agriculture. 

Amir-i shikar— officer-in-charge of the royal hunt. 

Amir-i tarab— officer-in-charge of royal amusements. 

Amirul Mumlnin — Commander of the Faithful; the Caliph. 

Andas — closest friends (among the Mongols). 

Ansars — literally helpers; applied to the Muslims of Medina who helped the Arabian 
Prophet. 

Aqida — faith; belief. 

Ariz — officer-in-cliarge of the muster, equipment of the soldiers and their horses. 

Ark — inner castle. 

Arz-i mamalik — minister in charge of the army of the whole country. 

Asalib — rules of state law. 

Azhdalia — dragon. 

Bacilv-bazi — children’s games. 

Badguman — suspicious. 

Badnami — bad reputation. 

B agh ban — gardener. 

Bahadurs — brave persons. 

Bahar-i Hind — a kind of Indian silk cloth. 

Balin' tea- kohl — relating to the sea and the hills. 

Bai'at — allegiance. 

Balahar — the lowest grade of the agricultural peasant. 

Bandagan-i Turk Chihalgani — the forty families of Turkish slave-officers who governed 
the Delhi sultanat (between the reigns of Iltutniish and Balban). 

Band-i zar — chain or band of gold. 
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Bandiyan-i Tazik— foreign, but non-Turkish, officers or slaves. 

Banjara — a com merchant. 

Baqqals — grocers. 

Bar — public royal court. 

Barbck — officer-in-charge of the royal court; also called amtr-i hu/lb in Persian. 
Bargah— court. 

ISarid — intelligence officer appointed by the state to collect information. 

Barid-i mamahk — hesd of the state intelligence service. 

Bantl iv — ambassadors or agents. 

Baward-i Khurasan — a high quality cloth brought from or attributed to Khurasan. 
Bazzaz — cloth-dealer. 

Bhal — brother. 

Bhand — a professionl jolcer. 

Bhang — an Indian intoxicant herb. 

Bek — an officer of high grade. 

Viradanes — clans; families belonging to the same group. 

Biradar-tiar — arranged according to clans or related families. 

Biranf — bronze. 

Birr — wells. 

Bisua — a small Indian unit of land measurement. 

Cakawans — group of merchants travelling together (also Karawans). 

Chadors — sheets. 

Cliappa — a very small piece of land. 

Charal — meadow. 

Chatr — royal umbrella. 

Chaudharls—a. class of village headmen. 

Chaugan — medieval polo. 

Chaul — desert; steppe. 

Chaul-l JalaU — the desert through which Jalaluddm Mankbarni marched trom the Indus 
towards Delhi. 

Chautrtt i Suhhanl — name of a platform or raised ground in medieval Delhi. 

Chtingi-l g halla — tax on grain. 

Chid — contamination (taken in a religious sense). 

Dabir — secretary. 

Dahir-i mamallk — chief secretary for the whole kingdom. 

Dadbck — officer of justice. 

Dadbekl — tax taken for officers of justice. 

Dadbek-i hazrat — officer of justice for Delhi (i e. hazrat). 

Dagh — mark of branding. 

Da'i — petitioner. 

D/iira — circles. 

DtiUals — .brokers. 

Dalo — buckets, 

Dalall-l bazarha — brokers of the markets. 

Danidimam ! — an educated man; a man of wisdom 
Dargah — the court; mausoleum of a saint, 

Darogha — a minor officer In charge of a local office. 

Darul Adi — the market of Delhi for cloth and other commodities; literally, place 
justice. 
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Ourul kufr — land of non-Muslims or Kafirs. 

Darul Mulk — capital. 

Darns Surur— title of Burhanpur: literally, city of delights. 

Dasht — steppe. 

Dastar — turban. 

Dastarband — ulama (who wore turbans). 

Dastarcha — handkerchief. 

Daulat-khana — the palace of Sultan Iltutmish. 

Dawatdar — keeper of the ink-pot. 

Dhammaras — landlords; zamindars. 

Dhawas — runners. 

Dhol — Drum. 

Dins — recognised religions. 

Dinars — Roman silver coins. 

Dirham kharidgan — low-priced slaves. 

Dirhams — Roman copper coins. 

Diwan — office; the central secretariat. 

Diwan-i Arz — office of the ministry of war. 

Diwan-i insha — office of the chief secretary. 

Diwan-i riyasat — office of the minister of trade and commerce. 

Diwan-i icizarat — office of the wazir. 

Diwanul mustakhraj — office for collecting taxes. 

Doab — land between the Jumna and the Ganges. 

Dola — litter. 

D uago — well-wisher. 

Dupatta — sheet which women wear to cover their head and shoulder. 
Durbar — royal court. 

Durbash — baton. 

Durwesh — a mystic; a beggar 
Du-shakhas — pillory. 

Duzdi — theft. 

Rahman— a royal order. 

Farntan-deh — person giving orders. 

Farman-rawa — persons commanding. 

Farrash — a menial servant; literally one who looks after carpets etc. 

Farrash khana — a house for keeping carpets. 

Farsakh — a measure of distance, about 18,0 00 feet. 

Farsang — a measure of distance, about 12,000 cubits. 

Faih nama — letter or message of victory. 

Fatiha — prayer; victor}-; the first seven sentences of the Quran. 

Fatica — a legal decision; a decision according to the sharr at or religious law. 
Fuujdar — commander of an army unit. 

Fawazil — Money left after paying the expenses of the administration. 

Fida'i — person devoted absolutely to any cause; an Isma'ili. 

Firu-khana — ground floor, possibly a cellar. 

G.vnni — the royal mat or. cushion of Hindu princes. 

Galim — blanket. 

Gargajcs — a structure constructed for capturing (arts. 

Gaz — yard. 
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Cazz-i Sikandari — the yard of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. 
Gharhi — a measure of time equal to 20 minutes. 
Ghulam — slave. 

Gosfand — lamb. 

Gowmath— cow-pen. 

Gujtar — discourse; discussion. 

Gul faroshl — selling flowers. 

Gumashta — agent; representative. 


Hadises — acts or words of the Arabian Prophet. 
llaftkuni — seven cycles (of heaven). 

Uaj — the Muslim annual pilgrimage to Mecca 
Jlajib — chamberlain. 

Hajjam — barber. 

Hakims — philosophers; physicians. 

Ifflq — truth, or the Absolute. 

Haqq-{ biradarl — right of kinship. 

Haqq-l Shurb — water-right; profits fiom canal irrigation. 

H arum— prohibit ed . 
llarir — silk. 

Ilasltr — Day of Judgement. 

llatini— an Arabian chief reputed for his generosity. 

Hatca — air; desire. 

Hidaya — a well-known book on Muslim religious law or shari'at. 

Hllf — agreement, bond, oath, confederacy. 

Ihltca — a kind of sweetmeat. 

Hilwal — a Hindu cook who sells sweets and cooked foods. 

Ilisar — fort. 

Hudud — frontiers; limits; also Quranic punishments for crimes. 

Hukkam— officers; persons in command; the governing class. 

Hukm — rule; command; procedure; principle for levying land revenue or other taxes 
llukm-i barmtard — principle of production cost. 

basil — assessment (of land revenue) according to produce. 
llukm-i tnasahal — assessment (of land revenue) according to measurement. 

Huktn-i sniwhofiii/a — assessment (of land revenue) by inspection only. 

Hanjis — boatmen (in Kashmir). 

Ibuiattav — the people of incest, an abusive term used by Sunni Muslims for the 
IstnaMi heretics. 

Id-gab — place for the 'Id prayers; an open space generally enclosed by a low wall. 
Idrat — salaries, pensions. 

Iftar — breaking of the Muslim fast by eating at sunset. 
lhtlkar— regrating, cornering. 

Ihtisab — calculating, computing, keeping accounts. 

Ihtlsabi — appertaining to accounts. 

IWitira— inventions; new designs; something original. 

llm-i tnuhasiba tea hindusa — know ledge of accounts and figures. 

Imam — supreme commander, leader; also the person leading the congregational Muslim 
prayers. 

Imamal — leadership. 

Iman — the correct faith. „ 
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Inam — gift; reward. 

Iqta — a governorship; literally a piece of land. 

lqtadar — governor, a person in whose charge an iqta has been placed. 

Iqta-i istighlal — governorships held at the pleasure of the head of the state; short term 
governorship. 

Iqta-i tamlik — hereditary governorships. 

Iradas — a kind of small balista or engine for hurling stone missiles. 

Ishraf — persons of noble birth; the nobility. 

Ismailinn — all groups of Shia Muslims (Isma'ilis) who believe that Ismail, son of Imam 
Ja‘far Sadiq, was the true seventh Imam. 
htklraj — miracles of a sinner, 
htihsan — principle of public welfare. 

Istislah — reform; putting things right. 

Istisqa — dropsy; asking for water; Muslim prase) lor rainfall. 

Istiqamat — stability. 

Istirza — seeking to please; desire for good will. 

Iyalat — guardianship. 

jAGre — a piece of land assigned to a government officer by the state. 

Jagir daran — persons holding jagirs or assigned lands. 

Jahan-dar — possessor of the world; king; emperor. 

Jama'at Khana — a house of mystics. 

]amdarkhana — a wardrobe. 

Jcisus — spy; secret agent. 

Jaithar — -jewel or jem; also substance as distinguished from attributes. 

Jawshan — a coat of mail. 

Jawahir-i latrah — vile jems. 

Jins — curious invisible persons referred to in the Quran. 

Jit ah — copper coins of the Delhi sultanat. 

Jiztja — has two meanings (a) in the literature of the Delhi sultanat: any tax which is 
not kliiraj or land tax; (h) in the shanat: a personal and yearly tax on non- 
Muslims. 

Jizya-i tambul — tax on betel-leaves. 

Jogis — a class of Hindu mendicants. 

Juz — part, portion; a quire of paper. 

Kababi — appertaining to fried minced meat. 

Kachcha — of unbaked earth; opposed to pukka or baked earth. 

Kad-khuda — headman of a village. 

Kafir — non-Muslim (literally, one who is ungrateful to God). 

Kahars — palanquin-bearers; porters. 

Kaiwani — the planet Saturn; a bow. 

Kalima — the Muslim oath of affirmation : 'There is no god but Allah and Muhammad 
in His Messenger.' 

Kaman-i ra'd — literally, a bow of lightning or thunder; probably an early name for 
cannon using gunpowder. 

Kang — pillory. 

Kanizak-i kinari — slave-girls who were purchased to be used as concubines. 

Kardaran — officers; persons in charge of some work. 

Karkhanas — royal factories or enterprises divided into two lands — talbi, for looking 
after animals and ghair-ratbi for producing commodities required by the state 
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Karkttm — workers; officers. 

Kar-i daulat — affairs of state. 

Karohs — an Indian measure of length, equal to about two miles. 

Khali — horsemen; a tribe. 

Klioj/'bavhl — belonging to the same tribe or group of horsemen. 

Khahfa — Caliph; Commander of the Faithful. 

KhalUa — land controller! directly by the ling and not assigned to any 7amindar or 
officer. 

Khalq — the people in general, mankind as a whole. 

Khan-~ (a) among the Mongols and Turks, the highest independent ruler; (h) in the 
Delhi sultanat, the highest group of officers of the state. 

Khanate — territory governed by a khan. 

Khanqah s — a house of mystics but more commodious than the jamn'at-khana 
Kharlf — the winter crop in India. 

Kharltahdar — treasurer. 

Khatlh — persons delivering a religious sermon. 

Wifltuns — ladies. 

Khayyali — imaginary. 

K/tamna— treasury. 

Khldmatl — service due. 

Khll'at — robe of honour. 

Khf!a/<if— caliphate; commandershfp of the faithful. 

Kilim/ — land revenue; also tribute paid l>\ a subordinate ruler. 

Khltta — territory; a piece of land. 

Khummar — tavern-keeper. 

Khunl — shedder of blood. 

Khmhnudi — trying to wan approval or good will. 

Khutha — semlon. 

Khuti — class of village headmen. 

K/ius — silk, 

Khwaja — lord, merchant, a person of distinction. 

Khwajn-ta-ih — a comrade; fellow-officer. 

K Irpat — fine linen. 

Knhpayah — foot of the hills. 

Kokallathan — foster-brothers. 

Kotin — a residential fort. 

Kntual — officer in charge of a city or a fort. 

Kotuall — appertaining to the kotwal’s office. 

Kufr — ungrateful to God; disbelief. 

Kuffar — persons ungrateful to God; non-Muslims. 

KuMt — bat; referring to the fact that hats were worn by Turks. 

Kulahdart — wearers of hats; Turks; high officers. 

Ktithak — a residential fort. 

Kuza tea khltt pazl — (taxes on) baking the earth or earthen vessels. 

Khicafa-sera — eunuchs employed in Imuseholds. 

Lakh B.unisn — a giver of lakhs (a lakh =100,000). 

Longnr khana — a house providing free food. 

Lathkar-gah — army camp. 

Lathkarl — a soldier. 
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Madad-i ma ash — grant of land or pension to religious or deserving persons. 
Madrassa — an educational institution. 

Mafruz — untaxed land. 

Maghrabis — catapult; ballista; a medieval machine for shooting rounded stones. 
Mahadeva nagiri — a variety of medieval cloth. 

Mahajans- — bankers. 

Mahi faroshi — selling of fish. 

Mahi-maratib — the fish banner of the Delhi sultanat. 

Mahsul — gross income of a province or a state. 

Mahzar — an assembly of distinguished persons or scholars called to discuss any matter. 
Majalis — plural of majlis or meeting. 

Majlis-i khas — a meeting of the king and his high officers. 

Majlis-i khihcat — a confidential and secret meeting of the king and his high officers. 
Majmuadar — an officer who keeps or checks accounts. 

Ma? — money; revenue; land revenue. 

Malguzari — payment of land revenue or tax. 

Mali — gardener. 

Malik- — owner; proprietor; in the Delhi sultanat it meant the second highest grade of 
officers, lower than khans but higher than amirs. 

Malika-i Jahan — literally, queen of the world; title given to the chief queen of the 
sultan. 

Malik naib — regent of the kingdom; an officer, authorised to act on behalf of the king. 
Malik Kabir — literally, the great malik; maliks were the second highest grade of officers 
of the kingdom. 

Mnliknt-Tnjjar — literally, chief of the merchants; a title given to one of the highest 
officers of the state. 

M atneluks — slave-officers. 

Mamlakat — kingdom, state, empire. 

Mandah — grain market. 

Manshur — a royal order or command. 

Marasim-l khidmati — customary tributes or presents. 

Mas’ala — a problem; a difficult question. 

Mash — pulse. 

Masjid — mosque; a Muslim house of prayer. 

Masnad — a large round pillow in front of which officers used to sit. 

Masnad-i hukumat — literally the pillow of the government; official authority. 

Masnavi — a variety of Persian verse distinguished by its continuity. 

Matdazada—son of a freed man. 

Matcali — sons of freed man. 

Mamas - — a fortified village. 

Mawazi — villages (capital of mauza or village). 

Mehtas — a Hindi term for officers, whose status varied in different parts of India. 
Met va — dry fruits. 

Mihtar — leader; senior man; governor. 

Mlecchns — Hindus below the four well-known castes; chandalas; now known as 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. 

Millat — a religious community. 

Milk — property; hut in the middle ages it meant land assigned or granted by the 
state. - 

Mirrfhcr — the pulpit of a Muslim mosque consisting of three or more stairs. 
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A/is — copper; bronze; any alloy of copper. 

Misal — order; state command. 

Mlsqal — the weight of a dram and three-sevenths. 

Alizan — balance; a pair of scales. 

Mizan-i ahan — balance of iron. 

Mohalla — a section or part of a town; quarter of a city. 

Mohannad — a sword of Indian steel. 

Moksha — salvation. 

Mu‘allim-i awual — literally, the first teacher; Aristotle. 

Mubligfit Trial u.o Uiitfmdt — total of money and goods requited by service. 

Mitfrldan — in dividual s. 

Muhajirs — emigrants; persons who migrated from Mecca to Medina with the Prophet. 
Muhassilan — persons collecting taxes and tribute. 

Mulmsils— taxes collected. 

Muhrdar — keeper of the seal or muhr. 

Muhtanb — an officer appointed to maintain law and order in a municipality. 

Mulhtd — pagan, heretic, unbeliever. 

Mullah* — persons claiming to be the religious leaders of the Musalmans. 

Mulukut tawaif — tribal kingships; a disorderly administration. 

Munafiqs — one who practises religious dissimulation or hypocrisy; applied to a special 
group of hypocrites In Mecca during the Prophet’s time. 

Munazara — a religious disputation. 

Mundt — grain market. 

MunhLt — officers enforcing orders concerning things forbidden. 

Muitjanlq — a catapult or medieval machine for shooting stone missiles. 

Muqam — place; the station (or position) of a Muslim mystic. 

Muqaddam — village headman, literally the first or senior man. 

Muqta—' governor; person-in -charge of an iqta or a medieval province. 

Murflltab— a fully equipped horseman. 

Muratcwah — the moral code of the pagan Arabs. 

Musadarat — fines; monetary punishments. 

Mvshrtf — officcr-in-charge of keeping accounts. 

Muthrif-l mamalik — accountant for all provinces. 

Miuhrlfd mamlakat — accountant for the whole kingdom 
Mtutaghll — employed in state service. 

Mutasamf — whatever is in one's power or possession (Stcingass). 

Muftairfi-1 mamalik — auditor for the whole kingdom. 

Nabat — plant, herb, vegetable. 

NalA — Prophet. 

Noddafi— carding. 

Kadim — courtier; a person whose duty is to keep the king well pleased hut who Is 
not in charge of any administrative work. 

Wafs-i giro — an intuitive or overpowering mind. 

Nfli — a reed; a reed-pipe. 

Saib — deputy, assistant, agent, representative. 

Nflib-i Arz — minister of war; or the deputy of the minister of war. 

Kaib-i batbek — deputy of the barbek (officer-in-charge of the royal court). 

Saib-i ghibat— regent authorised to act for the king during his absence only. 

Saib-i Ioshkar — king's deputy for the army. 
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Naib-i mamlakat — Regent or the king’s representative for the whole kingdom, who 
is authorised to act on behalf of the king. 

Naib-i mulk — regent of the kingdom. 

Naib-i vdkildar — deputy of the vakildar or officer placing judicial matters before the 
king. 

Naib-i wazir — deputy of the wazir. 

Naik — A Hindi term indicating various groups in various parts of India; an army 
general; also a merchant. 

Nakhud-i biryan — baked gram, 

Na'lbaha — cost of an army of invasion or occupation; literally, the price of a horse-shoe. 
Namaz-i digar— the second or afternoon Muslim prayer. 

Nan — -bread. 

Naphtha — Greek fire. 

Naphtha-i siyah — black naphtha, probably an early name for gunpowder. 

Naqib — chamberlain. 

Naqus — a wooden gong used by Christians in Muslim countries instead of church-belle 
Nargah — surrounding of hunted animals by beaters. 

Naubat — beating of the drum before the residence of the king and high officers. 
Nawisandas — clerks. 

Nayabat wa khwajgi — deputy and controller. 

Naza — dispute, contention. 

Nazir — superintendent, inspector. 

Nil — indigo. 

Nirkh-i bar-award — principle of production-cost. 

Noyam — a Mongol title meaning a chief or high officer. 

Nubuwat — prophethood. 

PAcnEE — turban. 

Pahilwans ■ — wrestlers. 

Pathos- — kissing the feet 
Paiks — footmen. 

Pan — betel leaves. - 

Pasheh — an earthen mound built so high that it reaches the top of a besieged fort. 
Paturs — ministers (in Orissa). 

Patwari — a low-grade officer who used to keep village land records. 

Pir — spiritual guide. 

Piyada — footman. 

Pucca — baked earth. 

Pundits — learned Hindus. . , 

Purdah — curtain; also the principle of the seclusion of women. 

Qaba — cloak. 

Qaha-wa dagla — cloak and an outer garment stuffed with cotton. 

Qadim — old, ancient. 

Qalandars — a class of Muslim mendicants, generally uneducated, who did not believe 
in private property and wandered about from place to place and lived by persistent 
begging. 

Qalhkarl — counterfeit coins. 

Qanats — enclosures. 

Qanurt-i qadim — old law. 
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Qaraunas — A mixed Mongolian tribe, probably the descendants of Mongol fathers and 
Muslim mothers. 

Qarn — a generation, a century, a space of ten years or any multiple thereof up to 120. 
Qasbas — towns. 

Qashqa — Hindu forehead mark. 

Qasidah — Persian verses in praise of some dignitary. 

Qailm — divider, distributor, just, equitable. 

Qasr — palace. 

Qasr-l Firuzah — the Turquoise Palace. 

Qaxr-i Sabz — the Green Palace. 

Qasr-i Safed — the White Palace of Sultan Iltutmish; it probably consisted of two 
palaces, the Turquoise Palace and the Green Palace. 

Qassabl — taxes on butchers. 

Qaumdars — leaders who had a tribe or qattm following them. 

Qazi — a Muslim judge. 

Qazi-i Ioshkar — the qazi or judge for the army. 

Qazi-t mamalik — the qazi or judge for the whole country. 

Qazl-ul qazzat — the qazi of qazis; the chief qa?i. 

Qlamat — Day of Judgement. 

Qila — fort. 

Qtmar Kluina — a gambling bouse. 

Qlyai — guess, computation, estimate 

Qubbutul Warn— the ‘dome’ or chief city of Islam. 

Qurbat — nearness. 

Qurfltal — an assembly of Mongol princes and high officers. 

Qutb — pole star; the axis. 

Quza — plural of qazi; judges. 

Rakbul Ai.amw — L ord of the Worlds. 

Rah ?— the winter crop in India, as opposed to the kharif or rainy season crop. 

Ral — a Hindu chief, usually one having his own territory and army. 

Rnl Rayan — the Rai of Rais; the title given by Alaiidrlin Khalji to Rama Deva of 
Devagir. 

Raiyyal — subjects. 

Ra'lyyat pancarl — looking after the welfare of the subjects. 

Ralab kbana — a house for keeping stirrups and probably the whole harness of horses 
Rakats — genuflexions of the Muslim prayer. 

Rana — a grade of Hindu chiefs; the ruler of Chitor had the title of rana. 

Ranis — wives of a rana nr a raja. 

Rasiri — messenger, 

J&libf— providing food for men and attlmsh. 

Rntlbi Karkhana. s — royal karkhanat or factories, which made provision for the feeding 
of men and animals. 

RaicaM Arz — title given to Imadnl Mulk, Balbans minister of war. 

Rnyat-l a'ala — royal standards. 

Retcri — a kind of Indian sweet. 

Riddah — literally, apostasy; the war of Riddah Is the term applied to the revolt of the 
Arab tribes during the caliphate of Abu Bakr. 

R/girffln — desert. 

Risman Faroihi — (tax on) the selling of ropes or thread. 

Rnb-f Mftfcftn — the fourth part of the inhabited (globe). 
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Rughan— oil, butter, ghi. 

Rughan gari — manufacturing oil. 

Rughan -i chirag — oil for burning lamps. 

Ru-stai — a villager. 

Sabats — an earthen mound raised to the top of a besieged fort. 

Sabungari — manufacturing soap. 

Sadah — literally, one hundred; the term sadah amirs meant officers controlling territory 
containing about a hundred villages. 

Sadi — century. 

Sadaqah — charity. 

Sadr-i Jahan — title of the central officer of the Delhi sultanat, who was in charge of 
religious and charitable endowments. 

Sahaba — companions of the Arabian Prophet. 

Sahas — merchants, bankers, money-lenders. 

Sahib-Qiran — Lord of the fortunate conjunction of stars; a title given to Amir Timur. 
Saiyyids — descendants of the Prophet. 

Salaam — the Muslim greeting: 'peace be on you'. 

Salah — weapons. 

Salahdars — weapon keepers. 

Sama — an audition party of the mystics. 

Samandar — the sea; also salamandar. 

Sani — second. 

Sardawat-dar — head of the inkpot bearers. 

Sar-chatrdar — head of the keepers of the royal chair or canopy. 

Sargin — dung. 

Sar-fandar — head of the royal body-guard. 

Sar khail — a junior military officer. 

Sar-purdah-dar — literally, head of the curtain keepers; it probably meant the highest 
officer in charge of the royal tents. 

Sarrafs — money-changers, bankers. 

Saudagar-i karwani — transport merchants of standing. 

Saudagar-i bazari — bazar merchants of standing. 

Saudagaran-i Mizani ■ — merchants in charge of weights and measures. 

Sawaran-i muqatala — horsemen for fighting. 

Serai — inn. 

S era-i Adi — name given to Alauddin Khalji’s market in Delhi for the sale of cloth and 
other specified commodities. 

Shab-nawis — writer at night. 

Shafaq-rang — colour of dawn or sunset. 

Shahr — city. 

Shahs — kings. 

Shahzadas — sons of the king. 

Shaikhain — the first two Pious Caliphs, Abu Bakr and Umar I. 

Shaikh — in Arabic it means a chief or distinguished man; in the terminology of Muslim 
mysticism or tasawanif. it means a spiritual leader who has been authorised to 
enrol disciples by his pir or shaikh. 

Shashgani — a small silver coin equal to six jitals or copper coins. 

Sharnshi — appertaining to Sultan Shamsuddin Iltutmish. 

Sharafat — nohfiity. 

Sharbat — sweet drinks, 
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Sharbatdar — keeper of sweet drinks. 

Sharfat— -Muslim religious law. 

Skifa khana — hospital. 

Shikayat — complaints. 

Shiqdar — an officer-in-charge of an area of land described as a \hlq. 

Shirk — belief that there are partners to God. 

Shlokas — Sanskrit verses. 

S/iu/tna — head of the police, mayor, provost. 

S/iuhnagi — appertaining to the pobce office. 

Shuhna-i mindi — officer-in-charge of the grain market. 

Shuhna-l pil — officer-in-charge of elephants. 

Shulur-gurba — camel-cat business; deception. 

Sifat— quality, attribute. 

Sikka — coin. 

Silvilaiis — an order of Muslim mystics or sufa. 

Sllahdar— an armed man. 

Sipahtalar — commander of the troops. 

Slyyum — the third day after thr Miclim burial. 

Sondhar — loan. 

Suffa — platform. 

Sufis — mystics. 

Sultan — in the Quran It means a Divine sign, symbol or power; by the tenth century' 
it came to mean a Muslim ruler practically Independent of the Ahbasid caliphate. 
Suita net— kingdom , state. 

Su/fanf— slave of the Sultan, eitlier literally or metaphorically. 

Sunnaf — traditions of the Muslim Prophet. 

Tabaqvt — generations, race. 

Tobbakli — cook. 

Tadaruk-l Ma'naol — moral punishments. 

Tafakkuh — repentance, grief. 

Tahkimat-t mujaddid — new or novel (royal) orders. 

Takhir — proclaiming the greatness of Cod by saying Allah is great. 

Takhtgah-i Daulatabad — the Daulatahad capital. 

Takhtgah-i Delhi — the Delhi capital. 

Taluk — district. 

Tanka — silver coin of the Delhi snltanat. 

Taqnytja — dissimulation, pretence, hypocrisy. 

Tai-tftariyal — water-clock. 

Tadit-dar — basin-hearer. 

Tauhld — unity of God. 

TmiqF — royal signet. 

Tazi — non-Turldsh; Persian or Arab; non-Indian and non-Turkish. 

IhTeiiairi j < P ace 5 shy- — the God of the Mongols; the Suprem* Being. 

Tlmkkuras — Kshattriyas; Hindu chiefs. 

Thanas — stations; military or police stations. 

Thugs— < an Indian name for disguised rohliers. 

TJko— Hindu forehead mark. 

Tikndcir raft — Hindu chiefs with forehead marks. 
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Tola — an India n weight of 2'A misqals. 

Top khana — artillery. 

Tuman — a group of ten thousand soldiers. 

Uiidadaran-i D.vFATiR — royal servants in charge of offices. 

Ulama — Muslims of religious learning; plural of ulim. 

Ulul amr — person in command. 

Uluses — tribes; groups with the same eponymous ancestor. 

Umara — plural of amir; amir means ruler or commander; in the Delhi sultanat the amir?, 
were the third grade of officers, coming after khans and maliks. 

Ummal — revenue or finance officers. 

Urf — known as, alias. 

Urt — group of Turkish or Mongolian tents. 

Usar — barren land. 

Ushr — one-tenth. 

Vakil — agent, deputy, pleader. 

Vakildar — deputy of the king at the court, probably for judicial matters. 

Varna — colour, caste. 

Viliar — a Buddhist monastery. 

Wafd — deputation. > 

Wajh — money, salary. 

Wajhdar — a salaried officer. 

Walaijat — foreign land, country, territory. 

Walt — governor. 

Wali-ahad — heir-presumptive. 

Waqf — endowment. 

Wazir-i mutlaq — wazir with full powers, who could administer' without interference by 
the king. 

Wisaq — confederation, pledge. 

Wisaq-bashi — person entering into an agreement or making a pledge. 

Yak rai — having one opinion. 

Yak tvujud — acting as a single body. 

Yarligh — a royal mandate. 

Yurt — (or urt), a group of Turkish or Mongolian tents. 

ZABrrA — a secular rule or law made by the state. 

Z aib-i jama — looking handsome in clothes. 

Zakat — a prescribed Muslim charity of 2J5 per cent on income, including income 
possible from unused capital. 

Z amindaran-i bttzurg — the great land-owners; this term is applied to the great Hindu 
chiefs and tries to negate the idea that they had a state within the Delhi sultanat 
Z amindari — privately owned and hereditary land. 

Z arb — a blow, minting. 

Zor kharida — cash purchased (slave). 

Zawabits — state laws. 

Z iltiUah fit ‘arz — shadow of God on earth: a title given to Muslim kings, 

Zimmnh — condition of being a protected non-Muslim. 

Zimmis — protected non-Muslims. 

Zulu — afternoon. 



n. basic material 


Only early and primary sources are 
mentioned here In alphabetical order. 


THE DELHI SULTASAT 


A. EARLY SOURCES 

Adabul llarb wa'sh Shujafat, Fakhr-i Mudabbir. Ms British Museum (Add. 1033), 
edited by Ahmad Suhaili, Tehran, 1346. 

This work, dedicated to Iltutraish, deals with the art of warfare during the medieval 
period but the introductory chapters arc devoted to the essential qualifications and 
characteristics of the king and his duly to select fit officers of the state. 

Adabul Muluk tea Kifayatul Muluk, Fakhr-l Mudabbir, Ms. in I.O. (f.O. 647 j. Another 
condensed and rearranged version of the above. 

Afsam-i Shahan, Muhammad Kabir b. Shaikh Ismail, Ms. British Museum (Add. 21409). 

It gives 140 interesting anecdotes and stories regarding the Afghan (Lodi and Sur) 
sultans of Delhi. The author was the son of a daughter of Shaikh Khahhtllali llaqqanf. 
an Afghan saint of Hajgir, who died in the Punjab in Akbar's time. 

Aja’ibul maqdur ft akhbar-l Timur, Shaikh Shihabuddin Ahmad h. Shamsuddm b. 
Abdullah Hanafi alias Ibn Arab Shah, edited by Gohus (Leyden). Also by Ahmad 
b. Muhammad Ansari, Calcutta 1818. Translated into English by J. II. Sanders as 
Tamerlane or Timur, the Great Amir, London, 1936. 

This is the most important anti-Timurid work in Arabic. Ibn Arab Shah expresses 
the opinions of his educated contemporaries aliout Timur. 

Babur Natrwh, Babur, Turk! text edited by N. Ilminski, 1857; Facsimile of Hyderabad 
Codex edited by A. S. Beveridge, 1905. Persian version by Mirza Abdur ilahim Klian 
Khanan, Bombay a.il 1308. English translations: (0 J. Lejden and W. Erskine from 
Abdur Rahim’s Persian version, 1826. Revised by Sir L. King, 1921; (ii) A. S. Beveridge 
from Hyderabad Codex, 1921. 

An autobiographical account of Babur; gives details about the political and cultural 
conditions prevailing in Hindustan at the beginning of the 16th century. 

D rut arid Albab fi llmil HLsab, Haji Abdul Hamid Muharrir Ghaznavi, Ms. in Bampur 
Library. 

Abdul Hamid Muharrir completed this work in 760/1358 in order to instruct his 
son in the science of mathematics and the maintenance of revenue records and dedicated 
it to the memory of Shaikh Nizannsddia Aiiiiya . It contains invaluable information on 
the revenue administration of the sultanat period, and gives d< tails aliout the various 
registers maintained in the revenue department, qualifications and functions of officers 
connected with the ministry of revenue and explains revenue terms. The English 
translation of Part I, Prof. S. A, Rashid, Medieval India Quarterly, I, 3-4. 
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Dawal Rani Khizr Khani, Amir Khusrau, edited by Rashid Ahmad Salim, Aligarh, 1917. 

In this masnavi Amir Khusrau gives the story of the love adventures of Khizr Khan 
with Dawal Rani. It contains also a short account of the military exploits of Alauddin 
Khalji and his predecessors. 

Diwan-i Amir Khusrau, Amir Khusrau, (i) Published by Maulvi Syed Vasin Ali, Delhi; 
(ii) Published by Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, a.h. 1288. 

Contains some qasiduhs of great historical value. 

Diwan-i Badr-i Chach, Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

Contains some very interesting qasiduhs in praise of Muhammad bin Tughluq and 
is helpful in constructing the chronology of some important events of his reign. 
According to Badauni ( Muntakhubut Tawarikli I, 241), Badr had composed a Shah 
Narriah for the Sultan which comprised 30,000 couplets. 

Diwan-i Hasan Dehlavi, Amir Hasan Ala-i Sijzi, edited by Masud Ali Mahvi, Ibrahimiah 
Machine Press, Hyderabad, a.h. 1352. 

Amir Hasan Sijzi, a disciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, was a friend and 
companion of Amir Khusrau. He went to Daulatabad during the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq and died there in circa 737/1337. His diwan contains some interesting 
qasidahs in praise of Alauddin Khalji. 

Diwan-i Jamaluddin Hansvi, Shaikh Jamaluddin Hansvi, Chashma-i Faiz Press, Delhi 
a.d. 1889. ■ 

Shaikh Jamaluddin of Ilansi was a senior disciple of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shakar, 
His elegy on the death of Iltutmish is of great historical value. 

al-Durar ai-Kaminah , Ibn Hajar Asqalani, Dairatul Ma'arif, Hyderabad, a.h. 1348. 

This is a biographical dictionary compiled in Arabic by a distinguished Arab 
scholar. His account of Muhammad bin Tughluq gives some valuable pieces of 
information, e.g. his reference to an operation in the spine of the Sultan which made 
him impotent (Vol. Ill, 460). 

al-Farq bain al-Firaq, Abu Mansur Abdul Qabir Baghdadi, text edited by Muhammad 
Badr, Cairo, a.h. 1323; English translation by A. S. Halkin, Moslem Schisms and Sects, 
Tel Aviv, 1935. 

It gives an account of the Karraini sect to which Sultan Shibabuddin Ghuri be- 
longed in Iris early years and helps us in understanding the intellectual climate of 
Ghur in the 12th century. 

Fatawa-i Jahandari, Ziyauddin Barani, Ms. in India Office Library; English translation 
with Introduction and notes by Prof. M. Habib and (Mrs.) Dr. Afsar Khan, The 
VoUlical Theory of the Delhi Sultanate, Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 

This is really the continuation of the author's famous Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. It 
strives to put into the form of a coherent system of political philosophy the basic ideas 
which Barani had already expressed in his earlier works. It deals with such topics 
as the ‘Safety of the King', ‘Justice’, ‘Army’, ‘Intelligence Officers’, ‘Price Control’, etc. 
It interprets both religion and politics in terms of aristocratic privileges. 

Fawa'id-i Fin.-z Shahi, Sharaf Muhammad Atai, Ms. Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 
1069). 

This work, dedicated to Firuz Shah, gives interesting information concerning the 
folklore and the life of Musalmans in medieval India. It is divided into 113 habs and 
numerous fasls. 
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Fatva’idul Fuad, conversations of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, compiled by Amir Hasan 
Ala Sijzi, (i) Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, a.ii. 1302, (it) edited by M. Latif Malik, 
Lahore, 1966. 

This collection of the conversations of Shaikh Nizamuchhn Auliya from 13CF7 to 
1322 gives us a glimpse into the khatu/ah-ldt of medieval India from the time of 
Alauddin Khalji to the days of Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, It does not refer by name to 
any Indian ruler except lUulmish and Balban. 

Futuhat-i Firuz Shahi, Firuz Shah Tughluq, 

(i) Published by Syed Mir Hasan, Rizvi Press, Delhi a.ii. 1302, 

(ii) Edited by N. B. Roy, JASB, VII, 1941, 

(iii) Edited with English translation and notes by S A Rashid and M. A. Makh- 
dooini, Aligarh; 

(iv) Edited with Urdu translation and notes by M A Chaghtai, I’oona, 1941, 
Originally inscribed on a dome of the Friday mosque of Firuzabad, it is addressed 

to a Sunni Muslim congregation and as such contains only a partial exposition of the 
policies and attitudes of Firuz Shah. 

FutuJms Solatia, Isami, 

(i) Edited by Agha Mahdi Husain, Agra 193S, 

(U) Edited by M. Usha, Madras 1948. 

A versified account of the rulers of India from the Cliaznavids to the Buhmanids, 
dedicated to Alauddin Bahman Shah. Its dedication determines its character and 
complexion. The author paints Muhammad bin Tughluq in lurid colours and extols 
the achievements of the Bahmanids. The author belonged to a family which had a 
long record of association with the sultans of Delhi, particularly the Ilharites. Tins 
is the only available work which gives an account of the closing >cars of Nasiruddln 
Mahmud’s reign. 

Ghunyaiul Munyah, anonymous, Ms. India Office Library (.Vo. 2,003). 

A treatise on music compiled during the reign of Firuz Shah Tughluq. 

Ghurratul Kamal, Amir Khusrau, 

(f) Ms., India Office Nos. 1180, 1187, HOT, 1190, 1192; British Museum Add. 
21104; 

(K) Dibacha, edited by Saiyyid Yasin Ali, Malba-i Qaisariya, Delhi. 

Khusrau collected this diican in 603/1293. It contains more than 90 qaiidahi, 
9 masnavis, besides numerous quatrains. The panegyrics are addressed to Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya, Jalaluddin Khalji, Arkali Khan, Alauddin Khalji, Almas Beg and 
others. A long versified letter written to his friend Tajuddin Zal.itl in 070/1277 from 
Awadh throws light on the cultural life in Delhi during this period. 

Hasht Bihlsht, Amir Khusrau, text edited by Maulana Sulaunan Ashraf, Aligarh 1918. 

One of the khamsah of Amir Khusrau; the other four being Malla'td Antzar (edited 
by Muqtada Khan Sherwani, Aligarh, ah. 1326), Shi tin u.a Khusrau (edited by Ali 
Ahmad Kban Asir, Aligarh, 1927), A'in/i-f Sikandari (edited b> Said Ahmad Faruqi, 
Aligarh, 1917) and Majnun tea Jja'da (edited b> HaWbtir Rahman Khan Sherwani), 
Qasldalii dealing with Alauddin Khalji arc of considerable historical value. 
rjas-» Klnirraei, Amir Khusrau, Lucknow, 1876 (5 Volumes). 

A collection of letters, documents, fath nainat, petitions, etc. draft* d bv Amir 
Khusrau. Some of the documents, e.g the Fath Santa of LaUmaiiti, are of great his- 
torical importance. Invaluable for a study of the cultural and intellectual trends of the 
.period. 
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Insha-i Mahru, Ainul Mulk Mahru, edited by Prof. S. A. Rashid, Aligarh; another 
impression from Lahore 1965. 

A collection of 133 private letters and official documents drafted by Ainul Mulk 
Mahru, a veritable source of information for the administrative and cultural history 
of the Tughluq period. 

Jamiut Tawarikh , Raslriduddin Fazlullah, edited by E. Blochet, London-Leyden 1911. 

Its first volume contains an account of the different Turkish and Mongol tribes and 
the history' of Chengiz and his successors down to Ghazan Khan. The second volume 
gives an account of the Ghaznavids and contains a section on Indians in general and 
Sakyamuni (Buddha) and his religion in particular. Portion dealing with India, published 
by Karl Jahn in facsimile as Rashid al-Din’s History of India, Mouton & Co., 1965. 

]awama‘vl Kalim, conversations of Saivvid Muhammad Gisu Daraz of Gulbarga, com- 
piled by' Saiyyid Muhammad Akbar Husaini, Intizami Press, Kanpur, published by M. 
Hamid Siddiqi from Hyderabad in 1937. 

It contains discourses of the saint during the years 1399 and 1400 and gives some 
pieces of information which are of great value from the point of view of political and 
cultural history of the period. 

Jawamiul Ilikatjat tea Lawami'ur Riwuyat, Sadiduddin Muhammad Awfi, Ms. British 
Museum (Add. 16862; or 136); Introduction to above by Mohd. Nizamuddin, London 
1929. 

Contains some anecdotes which throw light on the cultural atmosphere of the early 
Turkish period. 

Khairul Majalis , conversations of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh Dehlavi, compiled by Hamid 
Qalandar, edited by K. A. Nizami, Aligarh. 

Supplies interesting details about the market control of Alauddin Khalji, general 
economic conditions during the Alai period and the impact of Mongol invasions on 
Delhi. 

Khuzo’inul Futuh, Amir Khusrau, editions: 

(i) S. Moinul Haq, Aligarh 1927; 

(ii) M. Wahid Mirza, Calcutta 1953; 

English translation by Prof. M. Habib, The Campaigns of Alauddin Khalji, Madras 
1931. 

IChusrau's account of the campaigns of Alauddin Khalji in the Deccan and the 
Mongol inroads is based on first hand knowledge and is extremely valuable. 

Kitakul Hind, Abu Raihan Alberuni, 

(i) ' Text edited by E. C. Sachau, London 1887; 

(ii) English translation by E. C. Sachau, Albcruni’s India, London 1910. 

Gives valuable information about the life and conditions of the Indian people during 
the 11th century. 

Kitabul Milal icon Nihal, Muhammad b. Abdul Karim Shahrastani (ob. 1076/1153). Text 
edited by Cureton, Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, 2 Volumes, London 
1842-46. 

Supplies interesting details about the beliefs and ideas of the Karrami sect to which 
the people of Ghur belonged. Tim section on India contains an account of the Buddhist 
doctrines also. 
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Lubabul Albab, Sadiduddin Muhammad Awfi, edited by E. G. Browne and Muza 
Muhammad b. Abdul Wahbab Qazwini, London 1903-5. 

This biography of Persian poets dedicated to Ainul Mulk Hussain al-Ashari, a 
uazir of Nasiruddin Qubacha, contains notices of some scholars and poets of the early 
Turkish period. 

Maktubat-l Shaikh S harafuddin Y ahya. 

There are several collections of the letters of Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya of Maner: 

(1) A taktubot-i Biiht tta Hasht, addressed to Imam Muzaffar; 

(2) Maktubat-i du Sadi , collected by Zain Badr Arabi in 769/1367; 

(3) Maktubat-i Sadi, written in 748/1347 to a disciple, Qazi Shamsuddm. 

These letters throw light on the religious and cultural conditions during the Tughluq 

period and are helpful in understanding the policy of the Tughluq sultans with reference 
to religious sects and movements. 

Maktubat-i Saiyyid Asliraf Jahangir Samnani, Ms. Aligarh University Library. 

Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir, who died in 808/1405, addressed letters to eminent religious 
and political figures of his period. Apart from being a valuable source of information 
for the religious history of the period, it contains interesting information about genealogi- 
cal inquiries made during the reign of Balban. 

Masahkul Absar fi mumallkil Amsar, Ibn Fazlullah al-Umari, English translation of the 
chapter dealing with India, by O. Spies, Aligarh, 1943. 

An encyclopaedic work running into several volumes. It contains inlcrestii.g infor- 
mation about Muhammad bin Tughluq and the social and economic conditions prevailing 
in the country during his period. 

Mallei' ul Anwar, Amir Khusrau, edited by Muqtada Khan Shcrwani, Aligarh, All. 1326. 

Contains a qasidah in praise of Alauddin Khalji. 

Miftahul Futuh, Amir Khusrau, text 

(i) Edited by Yasin Khan Niari, Oriental College Magazine, May 1036-Fcb. 1917; 
(u) Edited by S. A. Rashid, Aligarh. 

Contains an account of the campaigns of Jalaluddin Khalji. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq Fragment, Ms. in British Museum (Add. 25,785). 

Appended to a Ms. of Tabaqat-i Sasiri are four pages of some autobiographical 
account which according to Dr. A. Mahdi Husain is a fragment of the memoirs of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. Both style and content contradict such an assumption (see, 
Nizami, Studies in Medieval Indian History and Culture, Kitab Mahal, Allahabad). 

Mukatibat-i Rashidi, Rasbiduddin Fazlullah, text edited by K. B. MohcL ShaB‘, London 
1947. 

A collection of 53 despatches and letters addressed to different persons by 
Rashiduddui Fazlullah. Letters No. 12, 29, 34, 43, 47, 52 deal with India and throw an 
interesting light on Alauddin Khalji"* relations with the llkhanids. For a critical study 
of the letters, sec levy's article in JRAS, 1946 (74-78). 

Xihayof-ul Kama!, Amir Khusrau. 

Contains qasidahs in praise of Shaikh Xizamuddin Auliya, Mubarak Khalji, GKhas- 
nddin Tughluq, Prince Ibrahim, etc. A poem addressed to Prince Jauna Khan, iU , s- 
cnbing the charms of Dcogir, and an elegy on the death of Mubarak Khalji are of 
historical importance. 
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Nuh Sipihr, Amir Kbusrau, edited by M. Wahid Mirza, Islamic Research Association 
Series, No. 12, Calcutta-Madras, 1950. 

Contains an account of the campaigns and activities of Mubarak Shah Khalji. One 
of the sections dealing with India and her contribution to literature and culture is of 
special interest. 

Qir’anus Sadaiti, Amir Khusrau, editions : 

(i) Maulvi Qudratullah, Husaini Press, a.h. 1261; 

(ii) Maulvi Mohd. Ismail, Aligarh, 1918. 

Describes incidents relating to Bughra Khan's meeting with his son, Kaiqubad. The 
poet had himself gone to Awadh with the army of the Sultan. References to life and 
conditions at Delhi throw valuable light on cultural atmosphere of the period. 

Rauzatus Safa fi sirat al Ambitju tea’l Mtiltik tca’l Khulafa, Muhammad b. Khwand 
Shah alias Mir Khwand; Persian text, Lucknow, a.h. 1270-74; partially translated into 
English by E. Rehatsek (Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, London 1891-93). 
Valuable for a study of the Royal Dynasties of Ajam. 

Rchla, Ibn-i Battuta, 

(i) Arabic text, Cairo 1928; 

(ii) Urdu translation Vol. II by K. B. Maulvi Mohd. Husain, Delhi, a.h. 1-345; 

(iii) English translation Vol. II by A. Mahdi Husain, The Relila of Ibn Battula, 
Baroda 1953; 

(iv) Abridged English translation by H. A. R. Gibb, Broadway Travellers Series, 
London 1929. 

Supplies interesting details about the personal life of the Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, his various projects and the general social and economic condition of the 
country. Its wide conspectus, covering the entire region from the north-west frontier 
to the distant south, makes it a particularly interesting reading. Portion relating to the 
earlier period is based on hearsay and therefore less reliable. 

Sam-i Muhammadi, Ziyauddin Barani, Ms. in Rampur Library'. 

Deals mainly with the life of the Prophet but one or two events relating to the 
author’s personal life and a reference to Iltutmish’s relations with the ulama are 
valuable. For an account of the book, see Prof. Nurul Hasan’s article in Medieval India 
Quarterly, Vol. I, nos. 3-4; 100-5. 

Saroortis Sadur, conversations of Shaikh Harniduddin Sufi Nagauri, compiled by his 
grandson, Ms. Habibgang Collection, Aligarh. 

Valuable for a study of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s relations with the saints. Perhaps 
the Xagaur and the Pakpattan khanqahs alone were on good terms with the Sultan. 
Information about earlier figures, e.g. Balban’s assessment of Minhaj, is very interesting. 

Sirajul Hidaya, conversations of Saivyid Jalaluddin Bukhari Makhdum-i Jahanian, 
compiled by Maklidumzada, Ms. Aligarh University Library (Etawah Collection, Cata- 
logued as Malfuzal-i Qutb-i Alam). 

Compiled in 787/1385, it contains contemporay information about the Tiratta cam- 
paign of Firuz Shah Tughluq, bis remission of illegal taxes and the religious sects of 
the period. 

Sirat-i Firuz Shnhi, anonymous, Ms. Bankipur Library. 

Compiled in 772/1370 at the instance of Fimz Shah Tughluq; gives interesting 
information about the manifold interests and activities of the Sultan. 
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Siyarul Auliya, S'aiyyid Muhammad b. Mubarak Kinnani, known as Amir (or Mir) 
Khurd, Chiranji Lai edition, Delhi a.h. 1302. 

Contains an account of the Chishti saints, particularly Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
and his disciples, by a disciple of the Shaikh; completed in 790/1388. Invaluable for 
a study of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s relations with the contemporary saints. 

Siyuiut Numa, Nizam ul Mulk Tusi, Tehran. 

Describes the institution of training slaves for the imperial service. Valuable for a 
study of the imperial slave-household of the early Turkish sultans, who were inspired 
b> the Samanid traditions in this regard. 

Subltul Asha fi sina'at il imha, Shihabuddin Abul Abbas Ahmad h. Ali b. Ali Ghudda al- 
Qalqashandi; Arabic tent published in 14 volumes by Oartd Kutub-i Khadtwiya , 
1331-38/1913-18; portion dealing with India, translated by O. Spies, An Arab Account 
of India fn the Fourteenth Century, Aligarh. 

An encyclopaedic work, compiled before 821/1418; contains valuable information; 
based on details supplied by travellers and merchants, about Muhammad bin Tughluq 
and the social and economic conditions of his empire. According to the author India 
had two capitals — Delhi and Deogir. 

Tabar/at-i Sadri, Minhajus Siraj Jurjani, Persian text edited by 

(i) Nassau Lees, Khadim Husain and Abdul Ilayy, Bib. Indtca 1804; 

(n| Abdul Ilayy Ilabibi, Kabul. English translation by H. G. Ravertj, Bib. ludica, 
1897. 

Written main!) in 1259-60 by Minhaj, who had close contact with the Cburids and 
had field posts of i/azi, khalib, Julian and Principal of the Nasiriya Madrassa-, it 
is an encyclopaedic history from the patriarchs and prophets to the time of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud. An invaluable source of information for the history of the early Turkish 
sultans and their maliks and amirs. 

Tuful Ma’aitr, Sadruddin Hasan Nizami, Ms. Professor Habib. 

A contemporary account of the campaigns of Mu'izzuddin, Aibck and Htutmish. 
Verbose and rhetorical but supplies some invaluable pieces of information, particu- 
larly regarding the continuance of Rajput princes at Delhi and Ajmer by Shihabuddin. 
Written in compliance of a royal command. 

Tarikh-i Aal-i Subulfigin, Abul Fazl Baihaqi editions: 

(0 by W. II. Morley, B. Indica, Calcutta, 1801 -G2; 

(li) Vol. I by Dr. Chani, Tehran, Vol. II by A. Said Naficy, Tehran, A-it 1327. 

Tr jgment of a lost work on tlie lustory of the family of Subuhtigin by a secretary 
in Sultan MasuJs Dlicanur Rtttaif. Account of MasutTs campaigns in Chur is extreme- 
ly helpful in understanding the social and cultural atmosphere of Ghur before the rise 
of the Shansabanis. 

Tarikh-i Daudi, Abdulla, Aligarh. 

Written in the time of Jahangir, it gives an account of the Afghan rulers of India, 
based on tradition and verbal reports. 

Tarikh-i Fakhniddin Mubarak Shah , a portion of Fakhr-i Mudahbir’s Shajara-t Antob, 
edited by Denison Ross, London, 1927. 

Throws valuable light on tlie history and traditions of tlie Turkish trilies and gtv , ‘* 
an account of Aibek. For Sfiajura-i-Ansab, see Denison Ross’s article in A) <sb N amah 
(392 et seq). 
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Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Ziyauddin Barani, edited by Sir Saiyyid Ahmad Khan, Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1862. 

Compiled by Barani in his old age, without any notes or memoranda, it is parsimoni- 
ous in dates and does not follow the chronological sequence of events. Nevertheless, 
it is the most valuable work of the sultanat period which gives an insight into the 
political activities and cultural affairs of the Khalji and the Tughluq periods. Barani 
picks up the thread from the point where Minhaj leaves off and carries his narrative 
to the early years of Firuz Shah’s reign. . The gap between the two is filled by Isami. 

Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Shams-i Siraj Afif, text edited by Maulvi Wilayat Husain, Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1890. 

One of the three books— and the only to survive— written by Shamsi Siraj Afif 
on the Tughluq sultans. It gives a detailed account of Fimz Shahs life and a ° h vi ies. 
Written after the cyclonic invasion of Timur (referred to on page 314), it ooks bac 
at the age of Firuz Shah as a period of peace and prosperity. The last portion of the 
book is found torn in most of the manuscripts. 

Tarikh-i Guzidah, Hamdullah Mustaufi, text edited by E. G Browne, Gibb Memorial 
Series, Leyden-London 1910; abridged English translation by E. G. Browne, Gi 

Memorial Series, Leyden-London, 1913. , . ... . j.i:,, 

A general history, compiled in 730/1329 and dedicated to Khwaja Ghijasuddin 
MutaS; son Jd succior of Raahlduddin Mullah, deal, with the Mongols « 
Persia and Trans-Oxiana. 

Tarikh-i Jahan Gusha, Alauddin Ata Malik Jnwaini. Pers^ text : Vol 1 & II edited 

by Mirza Abdul Wahhab Qazwini, Gibb Memona Series n ’ } BovIc 

with an introduction by Denison Ross, London, 1931 English hanskj on bv J. Boyle 

The History of the World Conqueror, 2 Volumes, Manchester University Presg lBoB. 

Juwaini (ob. 681/1283) gives an account of the Mongols ; from th nse C en 
Khan to the expedition of Hulagu against the Wilis. Port, on dealing w.th Chen. 
Khan’s pursuit of Mankbami in India is informative. 

Tarikh-i Khan Jahan, vaa UW Khwaja Nl'.molnllnl, Hor.wi. edited »' 

Imamnddin, Dacca 1960. ^ „f He Afghan,. 

Completed at Burhanpur in KLl/Ku s, a 
particularly the Lodis and the, Surs. 

Tarikh-i Mah.rak Shahi, Yahv. Stehindi, edited he M. Hidavaf Hns.in, Dlh. W,ea. 

““A general itta, - 0. chans of Delhi S**-* ^'^-3 
Abul Fath Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid ynas>. sources- particularly helpful in 
the Saiyyids based on independent and -^ble soumes ^ ^ 

understanding the role of amirs and mal.ks during the 


understanding the role of amirs . Library' 

Tarikh-i Muhammadi, Muhammad Bihamid Khani, ^ 842/1438-39; gives interesting 
A general history from the time of the (in Bunrlelkhand). The 

information about Kalpi. The author was an 1 l, ase d mainly on known author- 

account of the Khalji and the Tughluq sultans interestin? . The author’s 

ities, contains some bits of information w ic - h-aditional assessments, 

evaluation of the sultans is somewhat different from the tr. 

Tarihh _ Harat, S.lf b. Muhammad „. Y„„h Har.vh tea, edited M. 

“irA — — — *■** “ ,y pe " 
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Tatikh-i Sfiuhi oi Torifch-I Salatin-Afghona, Ahmad Yadgar, Bibliotheca Indica, 1939. 
Written in 1601; it gives an interesting account of the Lodis. 

Tughluq Hama, Amir Khusrau, edited by Saiy> id Hashmi Faridabadi, Aurangabad, 
1933. 

Valuable source of information for the history of the Tughluq dynasty, particularly 
the circumstances in which Ghiyasnddin Tughluq overthrew Khusrau Khan and estab- 
lished his power. The account was prepared at the instance of the Sultan himself (13). 

Tuhfatus Sighor, Amir Khusrau. 

A collection of Amir Khusrau's early poetical compositions made in 071/1272; 
contains qastdahs in praise of Balban, Prince Muhammad, Hatim Khan, Kfshlu Khan, 
Qiwamuddin, etc. 

Waqfat-l Mushtaqi, Bizqullah Mushtaqi, Ms. in British Museum. 

In this work Mushtaqi (ob. 989/1581), who belonged to a distinguished family of 
scholars, has collected interesting historical anecdotes relating to the Lodis and their 
successors. 

WmtuI I Jay at, Amir Khusrau. 

A collection of Khusrau’s poems made in the 32nd >ear of his life contains qasldahi 
in praise of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auhya, Balban, Kaiqubad, Bughra Khan, Kishli Khan, 
Shamsuddin Dabir and Jalaluddin Khaiji. It contains also an elegy on the death of 
Prince Muhammad. 

Zafar Hama , Sharafuddm All Yazdi, edited by Maulvi Muhammad II alidad, Bib. 
Indica, Calcutta, 1888. 

Completed to. 828/ 1424-25 , tt contains a detailed account of Timur's campaigns. 
P. DETAILED BIBLTOCHAPIIIFK 

Detailed bibliographies for the history of the various dynasties of the sultanat 
period appear in the following works; 

Habibullah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule In India, Allahabad, 1961. 

Halim, A,, Jlistory of the Lodi Sultans of Delhi and Agfa, Dacca, 1961. 

Husain, A. M., Tughluq Dynasty. Calcutta, 1981. 
tail, K. S., History of tl le Khafjir, Asia Publishers, 1967. 

Nizami, K. A., Religion and Politics In India during the 13th Century, Asia Publishers, 
1961. 


C. REFERENCE BOOKS 

The following hooks of reference supply detailed information alxmt the location 
of manuscripts and the periodical literature on the period: 

(i) Nizami, Supplement to Elliot and Dow son's History of India, VoL IL edited 
with an Introduction by Prof. Hahih, Cosmopolitan Publishers, Aligarh. 

(»0 Pearson, J, D., Index Islamlcus, Cambridge, 1938-62, and supplement. 

(iii) Storey - , C. A., Persian IJtcrature, Luzac & Co , London, 1935-53. 

TOR TIIE PROVINCIAL KINGDOMS 

A. Til E S n A RQ I S 

(Same as listed In 1 above.) 

For a detailed bibliography, see Mian Muhammad Saeed, The Sultanate of Jaunpu* 
(unpublished thesis, London University, 1965), 
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B. KASHMIR 

Baharistan-i Shahi , anonymous, Ms. in India Office Library. 

The most valuable history of Kashmir covering the period from the earliest times 
to 1035/1625. 

Jalna Rajatarangini, Pandit Srivara, English translation. Kings of Kashmir, by J. C. 
Dutt, III, Calcutta, 1898. 

Pandit Srivara was a pupil of Jonaraja, and wielded great influence over Sultan 
Zainul Abidin to whom he dedicated this work in Sanskrit. It is a history of less than 
30 years (1459-89). 

Rajatarangini, Kalhana, translated into English with Introduction and Notes by Sir 
Aurel Stein, 2 Volumes, London, Westminster, 1900. 

The only available political history of Kashmir up to 1148. Its study is indispens- 
able for a background to the history of medieval Kashmir. 

Rajatarangini, Pandit Jonaraja, edition, Calcutta, 1935; English translation, Kings of 
Kashmir, J. C. Dutt, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1898. 

Composed at the instance of Sultan Zainul Abidin; it continues the work of 
Kalhana and brings do uni the narrative to 1459, but stands no comparison with 
Kalhana's work. 

Rajamlipalika, Prajabhatta and Sitka, Calcutta, 1835; English translation by Jogesh 
Chandra Dutt, under the title Kings of Kashmir, Vol. Ill, 337-427, Calcutta, 1935. 
Srivara’s work was continued by Prajabhatta and later by Suka. 

Tarikh-i Kashmir, Haidar Malik Chadura, Ms. in India Office Library. 

It is a valuable document for the period 1586-1 627 and gives graphic description 
of places like Shahabuddinpur, Divasar, Lar, Tolamula, Amarnath Cave, Ich, Hokarsar, 
etc. and the description of the Kishtwar campaign. 

Tarikh-i Rashidi, Mirza Hyder Duglilat, English translation by Sir Denison Ross. 

Indispensable for the study of the history of Kashmir for the period 1420-1540. 
Gives an eye-witness account of the history and culture of Kashmir. 

For a detailed bibliography, see R. K. Parmu, A History of Muslim Rule in 
Kashmir, People’s Publishing House, 1969. 

C. RAJASTHAN 

Apart from the sources indicated earlier (e.g. Tajul Ma’aslr, Tabaqat-i Nasiri, 
Babur Nama which refer to some events of Rajasthan history), the following histori- 
cal literature may be consulted : 

Amarkavya Vamshavali, ‘Ranachhoda Bhatta, Ms., SBLU, No. 720. It gives details of 
the political and cultural history’ of Mewar from Bapa Rawal to Raj Singh’s time. 

Badva Khtjat, in the possession of Surajmal Vagadia; refers to the construction works 
in Dungarpur during Rawal Pratap Singh’s time. 

Banikidas Khtjat nr Banikidas s ltihusikhnten, published by Rajasthan Puratatva 
Mandir, Jaipur, 1956. Bankidas was a poet and historian of Man Singh’s court. His 
Khyat consists of 2,000 vats in the form of short-notes. 

Bhattivamsha Praslwst! Kavya of the fifteenth century. (Unpublished Ms. of Nahatn’s 
collection, Bikaner.) It consists of 298 verses, and helps us to study the early history 
of Jalsalmer, 
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Bundi-ki-Tawarikh (Ms., palace collection, Bondi), refers to the early rulers of Bundi. 

Dmjaldas Khyat (Ms., ALB, No. 188/10, Part I, folios 200, Part II, folios 201-391). 

It covers the history of the Ivouse of Bikaner from Rao Bika to the accession of 
Maharaja Sardar Singh. The work is based on contemporary accounts, far maw, pattas 
and bahii. The description of the foundation of Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaipur is 
interesting. 

Dungarpur Khynt, in the possession of Snrajmal Vagadia; refers to Divapal's victory 
of Galiyakot. 

Eklingpmahatmya (unpublished Ms., S BLU, No. 352), written during the time of Rana 
Kumbha, records the events from the time of Bapa Raw al to the time of Rana Kumbha. 

Uammiratnadamardan, Jaya Singh (13th century), COS, X, Baroda, 1920, describes 
the invasion of the territories of Bana Jaitra Singh by the Turks. 

Jiammlrnuiliakatya, Nayachandra Suri, edited by J. N Kirtana, Bombay, 1879. 

It is the best source of history for the Chauhans of Hanthambhor. It was composed 
nearly a hundred years after Hammir’s death in the fourteenth century. 

llaribhushana Mahakauja, Gan ga ram of \.s. 1710-12 (1853-55), edited by Pt. Jagan- 
nath, consists of nine cantos. It is one of our most reliable sources for the history of 
Fratapgarh from Surajmal to Hari Singh. 

Jalwlmer Khyat (Ms., palace collection, Jaisalmer) refers to the dynastic history of 
Jaisalmer. 

Jodhpur ftrijya-ka-KJujat, Ms., Piisfakprakash library, Jodhpur. 

It is in two volumes and gives information regarding the history of Marwar from 
the origin of the Rathors to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Kanhadudeprabandha (Ms., SBLU). Its first volume has been edited hy K. B. Vyas, 
a.d. 1953. It was composed as early as v.s. 1512 by Padmanabha. From the historical 
point of view it is without a parallel. It seems that the poet based his work on the 
court-records, chronicles and the current historical traditions of Rajasthan. It deals in 
a graphic manner with the fight of Kanhadade and Alauddin Khalji. 

Karmachandra Vawhotkirtanakam Kavyam, Jaisoma (unpublished Ms., ALB . vj. 
1650). It is a historical kavya written in praise of Karmachandra, a minister of 
Bikaner. It gives the extent of the territory of Bikaner In the 15th century. The 
accounts of wars flnd conquests of the early rulers of Bikaner are highly informative. 
Kharatara^acrhapattauill, Jinapala, published l»y the Sing/ii Jain Cranthmala, Bom- 
bay, covering the- period from v.s. 1211 to 1393, drawn from traditional source* and 
undated. It is extremely useful for the political and social history of the early 
Chauhans. 

Klrtlkaumudi, Someshiurra, BSS, XXV, Poona, 1883, refers to Jagat Singh's getting 
hack Vagad front the control of Gujarat. 

Mewar-ka-Samkfhipta ltlhat, Aksha>a Nath, Ms. SBLU., No. 921, refers to the battle 
of Panipat. 

iVentft Khyat, Muhata Nensi, Prime Minister of Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur; 
Ms. copy preserved in SBLU of v.s. 1899. The Nagari Pracharini Sabha edition fn two 
volumes; Jodhpur edt. in three volumes. It records useful details of the political, 
social and economic life in Rajasthan from the tenth to seventeenth century. Of all 
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the Khyats hitherto known, .Yen si's Khtjal is the most exhaustive and to a great extent 
reliable. 

Phutkargfta, Us., SBLU, No. 717, transcribed in v.s. 1781, refers to the valour ol 
Rana Sanga. 

Prabandha-Chintanv.ini, Merutunga . (v.s. 136i), published in the Singhi Jain Grantha- 
mala, Calcutta, 1933, refers to important details about Vigrahraja II, Arnnraja. 
Prithviraja III, Parmardin and Mu'izzuddin Ghuri. 

Pratapgarh Badva Khyat, in the possession of the court Badva, refers to the early 
history of the rulers of Pratapgarh and their wars against Mcwar. 

Prithviraja-Raso, published by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, deals with the life and 
career of Prithviraja III and his ancestors. 

Prithviraja Vijaya, Jayanaka, composed between a.d. 1193-1200, edited by G. H. Ojlia 
and C. Guleri, Ajmer, 1941. It is one of the most reliable sources for the history' of 
the Chauhans of Sapadalakslia and Ajmer. 

Puratanprabandhasangralia, noticed in Singhvigranthamaln, 1936, believed to have 
been compiled as early as v.s. 1920, deals with the accounts of Prithviraja III, Lakha 
of Nadol, etc. 

Rao Jetsi-ro-Chhanda, edited by Dr. 'Tessitori, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It consists of 23 folios. This is a dingal poem composed by Vithu Sujo, a 
bard in the service of Rao Jetsi of Bikaner, about the year 1535, to celebrate his 
victory over Kamran. 

Raj Ratnakar, Sadashiva, dated v.s. 1733, Ms., SRLU, No. 718. It deals with the 
history of Mewar from Bapa Rawal to Rana Raj Singh. 

Rawal-Ranaji-ri-vat (Ms., SBLU, No. 876), refers to the events of the history of 
Mewar. 

Surtjavamsha (Ms., SBLU, No. 827), gives a brief account of the ranas of Mewar from 
Bapa Rawal to Rana Raj Singh. 

V amdia Bhaskara, Suryamalla Misra, edited by Asopa; refers to the history of Kota 
and Bundi in particular and Rajasthan in general. The work is based on contem- 
porary accounts, farmans and baliis. 

amshaoali (Ms., SBLU, No. 878), gives a brief account of the ranas of Mewar. 

For a detailed bibliography, see G. X. Sharma, Bibliography of Medieval Rajasthan, 
1965. 

O. GUJARAT AXD KHANDESH 

Grnif-i Ma'ani, Mutti, Ms., Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, Curzon collection (No. 251). 

Completed in 941/1534-3o, it is the only surviving contemporary', record of the 
reign of Bahadur Shah. 

Gangadasa Prat-apavilasa, Gangadhara, summarised by B. J. Sandesara. in Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, Ms., University of Baroda, IV, No. I, September 1954. 

A Sanskrit play of nine acts depicting the strife between his patron and Muham- 
mad Shah II of Gujarat, composed in 1449. 
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Ma'dsir -,1 Mahmud 'Shahi, Abdul Husain, Ms., Common wealth Relations Library (No 
S842). 

It was at the instance of Mahmud Begarah that Abdul Husain prepared this work, 
which is primarily a detailed dynastic history of the Muzaffarids. 

Ma’asir-i Mahmud Shahi, Shamsuddin, Commonwealth Relations Library (No, 3841). 
Ma'asir-i Mahmud Shahi, Shihabi llalcim, Ms., Bodleian Library (No. 270). 
Mchamudarurtranacarita, also called Ha/atmoda, Udayaraja, ed. G. N. Bahura, 
Jaipur, 1954. 

Udayaraja was a court-bard of Mahmud Begarah. He depicts his Muslim sovereign 
in the Hindu religious idiom. 

Afandahkanripacarita, Gangadhara, ed. II D. Velankar in Bh/rrttya Vldya, XIV-XV* 
I953'54. 

Composed in circa 1460; it describes the life of Rao Mandalika of Junagarh. 

Mirat-i Sikandari, Sikarxlar b. Muhammad altar Manjhu, ed. S C. Misra, Baroda. 

A dynastic history of the Muzaffarids till the death of 'Muzaffar IU in 1000/1591, 

TabaqOt-i Mahmud Shahi, Abdul Karim, Ms., Eton College Library (No. 160). 

Compiled at the instance of Mahmud Begarah, it is a universal history of Islam 
from the dawn of creation to 905/1499-1500. Information about the Deccan, Gujarat , 
and Khandesh is based upon personal knowledge. 

Tarikhri Gujarat, Sharafuddin, Ms., Maulana Azad Library, Ahgafh (No. 162). 

Sharafuddin enjoyed the patronage of Muzaffar II (1511-26). Of the three tabaqa 
of his Mori, only one has reached us It contains a contemporary account of Mahmud 
Begarah. 

Tarikh-i Gujarat, Mir Abu Turab Vali, ed. by E. Denison Rots, Bib.Indica, 1909. 

It begins abruptly with the year 932/1525 when Muhammad Zaman "Mina fled to 
•the court of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and suddenly breaks oil with the revolt of 
Muzaffar’III against the Mughals. 

TariUi-l S adfi-l ijohan, Faizullab, Ms., Bibhothcrjue Natlonale, "Paris (No. 313, New 
183). 

Compiled i at the instance of Mahmud Begarah * it is a universal! history Iron' the 
•earliest tunes to 907/1501. Account of the Muzaffarids is interesting. 

CTanlJi-i Muzaffar Shahi, Qanii, ed. M.-A. Chaghtai, Poona, 1047. 

A- short account of Muzaffar Shah IPs expedition to Mahva in 923/1317. 

TTariiJi-i'-Satain-i Gujarat, Saiyyid Mahmud Bukhari. 

Compiled soon after the fall of the Muzaffarids. Chronological order is ‘defective. 

TThe Commentaries of the Great Afonso D' Alboquerque, Eng. tr. Walter de Cray Birch 
.(Hakluyt Society -MV, 1875-84). 

‘Governor of the Portuguese possessions in India from 1509 to 1515, ‘Albuquerque* 
'letters and despatches were collected by his son Valuable information about the Teb- 
i lions of the Portuguese with Muzaffar II. 

"■The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Eng. tr. M. L. Dames,’ Hakluyt Society,‘1918. 

“The author was an official in the service of the Portuguese authorities in "India, 
mainly at Cochin and Cannanore from circa 1500 to 1517. .The. value pf this -vrek 1« 
j mainly geographical and ethnographical 
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Travels of Varthema, Eng. tr. Jones and Winter, ed. Dr. Badgar. 

Zafarul Walih bi Muzaffar wa Alihi, Abdulla Muhammad b. Umar-al-Makki, commonly 
known as Hajiud Dabir, edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, in three volumes as An Arabic 
History of Gujarat , London, 1910-28. 

E. MAUVA 

The following works (most of which have already been noticed earlier) may be 
consulted for the history of Malwa: 

Ma'asir-i Mahmudshahi, Ali bin Mahmud al-Kirmani alias Shihab Hakim, Ms.) Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, No. Elliot 237. ' 

Maktubat-i Ashrafia, Ashraf Jahangir Samnani, Ms., Ashrafia Library, Kidhhouchha, 
Faizabad. 

Mirat-i Sikandari, Shaikh Sikandar, University of Baroda, 1961. 

Riyazul. Insha, Mahmud Gawan, ed. Shaikh Chand, Hyderabad (Deccan), 1948. 
Tarikli-i Muliammadi, Muhammad Bihamid Knani, Ms., British Museum, No. Or. 137. 
Tarikh-i Musafiar Shahi, Anonymous, Ms., British Museum, No. Add. 26279. 

Tarikli-i Nasir Shahi, Anonymous, Ms., British Museum, No. Or. 1803, 

Zafarul Walih bi Muzaffar wa Alihi, Abdullah Muhammad bin Umar ai-Makki (An 
Arabic History of Gujarat), 3 Vols., London, 1910-28. 

For a detailed bibliography, see U.N. Day, Medieval Malwa , Delhi) 1965,' 

F. OBISSA 

Main sources have been indicated under the section' of the Delhi siiltanat and 
Bengal. 

C. BAHMANIDS 

Besides Isami’s Fuftih-us Salatin, Hajiud Dabir’s Zafarul Walih and Ibn-i- Battuta’s 
Rehla (noticed earlier), the following works may be mentioned here ? 

Burhan-i Ma'asir, Ali b. Azfzullah Tabatabai, Hyderabad, 1936. 

A history of the Balimanids of Gulbarga, the Bahmanids of Bidar and the' Nizam- 
shahis of Ahmadnagar to the year 1004/1596. The author reached India in- circa: 1580 
and joined the service of Burlian Nizam Shah II. 

Riyazul Insha, Mahmud Gawan, edited by Shaikh Chand, Hyderabad, 1948. 

Valuable- collection of letters, documents and despatches of- Mahmud Gawan,- the 
famous Bahmanid wazir. 

TazkiraC-ul Muluk, Rafi'uddfn Shirazi. 

Completed in 1611, the work gives an account of the A'dil Shahis of Bijaptir. 

For a detailed bibliography, see H. K. Sherwani,. The Bnhnl'nnfs. of Dcccnn\. 
Hyderabad', 1953, 

II. mamba: 

Apart from numismatic and' epigraphic sources, the Futiih-ur Balaiin- Of' Isami and 
the Rehla of Ibn-i Battuta: (botli noticed earlier) constitute otlr principal: sources for 
the suleanat' of. Madura.- 
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I. V IJAYANAGARA AND C INC EE 

Apart from the epigraphic and numismatic sources, the following works may be 
consulted : 

The Book of Duarte Barbosa, (noticed earlier). 

Burhan-i Ma’asir, (noticed earlier). 

Chronicle, Nuniz. 

The Commentaries of the Croat Afonso D’Alboquerque (noticed earlier). 

Futuh-us Salatin , Isami (noticed earlier). 

India in the Fifteenth Century, being a narrative of the travels in India of Abudur 
Razzaq, Nicolo Conti, Athanasius Nikitin and Santo Stefano. Hakluyt Society, London, 
1857. 

Khazamul Futuh, Amir Khusran (noticed earlier). 

Mattaus Sa'dain, Abdur Razzaq bin Ishaq Samarqandi, Ms , India Office (Nos. 2704, 
1580) 

Rehla, Ibn-i Battuta (noticed earlier). 

Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Barani (noticed earlier). 

For an account of the archaeological relics at Gingee, see: 

Archaeological Survey of India Reports, 1908-9 and 1911-12. 

A Topographical List of the Inscriptions of Madras Presidency Collected till 1915, by 
V Rangacharya, Vol. I. 

District Manual of South Arcot, Garstin (1878). 

List of Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, compiled by R. Sewell, 
Vol. I (1882). 

For other sources, see: 

Karnataka Rajakkal Sacistaracharitam (Mackenzie Ms.). 

Koydolugy (Ms in the Mackenzie Collection). 

Knlnttuga Cholan Ula (1925). 

Madhuravijoyam or Vira Kamparaya Charitram by Gangadevi, ed. Harihara Sastri, 
Srinivasa Sastri, Trivandrum, 1918. 

Maduraitlalavaralaru (Ms.). 

Raghunathabhyudayam of Ramabhadramha, ed. Dr. T. R. Chintamani, University of 
Madras, 1934. 

RaghunathaJdiyuilaya Natakam of Vijaj araghava Najaka. 

Sources of Vi/ayanagar History (Madras University Historical Series, I), edited by 
Dr. S. K. Ai>angar, 1919. 

Tanfaturi Andhra Rajula Chart! ramu. 

Vacshnin.it Guniporampara. 
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J. ilOLTAX ASD SIND 

Chach Nama, Ali b. Hamid Kufi, Persian version, edited by U. M. Daudpota, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), 1939. 

Gives an account of the conquest of Sind by Muhammad bin Qasim. The original 
Arabic text was translated by Ali Kufi into Persian and dedicated to Ainul Mulk 
Fakhruddin Husain, a wazir of Qubacha. 

Tarikh-i Sind, Muhammad Ma'sum Nami, edited by U. M. Daudpota, Poona, 1938. 

A history of Sind from the Arab conquest to its annexation by Akbar. The author 
was a mansabdar of Akbar whose service he joined in 1595. 

Tarkhan Nama, Mirza M. Salih Tarkhan. 

A history of the Arghun and Tarkhan rulers of Sind. 

Tarikh-i Tahiti, Tahir Muhammad Nisyani. 

A history of Thatta from the earliest time to 1609, completed in 1030/1620. The 
author was in the service of Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan Waqari, governor of Sind. 

Ttihfaiul Kiram, Ali Sher Qani Tattawi, Lucknow, 1886-87. 

In three volumes, the last being a history- of Sind. 

K. BENGAL 

No separate history' of Bengal was written in Persian before the Riyazus Solatia, 
which mixes facts with fiction and is incorrect in details and dates. Facts about the 
early history of Bengal have to be culled from the general histories of the Delhi 
sultanat. Maktuhat-i Nur Qutb Alain (Letters of Saiyid Nur Qutb-i Alam) contains 
some valuable information about the rise of Raja Kans. 

For bibliography see, The History of Bengal, Vol. II., edited by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, University of Dacca, 1948, 501-8. 
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199 

the battle of, 156 
Andri (name of a place), 347 
Andulusia, 28 

Anegundi (see also Husdarg), 502 
Anegondi (or Kumatta), 1042, 1109 
Anhbai, 58 

Anhilwara, 156, 169, 180, 181, 183, 
197, 334, 335, 400, 432, 433, 543, 
546, 550, 554, 823, 825 
Anira’o Sammah, 1119n 
Anitalli, 1039 - 

Aniyan Kabliima (or Anangabhima III, 
rv), 938, 939 and n, 940n 
Ankabhupala (of Kalaharti), 1112 
Ankara, 128 

the battle of, 127 

Ankatura (nephew of Haji Beg Aran- 
kut), 115, 116 
Annadeva Choda, 1055 
Annarrtarasar, 952 

Anqutil du Perron (1732-1805), 1112 


Ansars, Muslim clan-chiefs of Medina, 
8, 16 

Antab (a Syrian city), 125 
Antur, 998 
Antyaja, 135 
Aor Khan, 1136, 1137 
Aonla, 636, 638 
Apardi Aljaitu, 99 
Apardi Muhammad Khwaja, 99 
Appa Nayak, 1109, 1111, 1144 
Aqsanqar, 208, 248, 255 
Aqshah (name of a city), 128 
Arabia, 1, 2, 5, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
224n, 701, 889, 987, 1031 
Arabia Felix, 2, 8, 38, 355 
Arabian Peninsula, 1 
Arabian provinces, 13 
Arabian language, 33 
Arabian Prophet, 49 
Arabian lands, 101 
Arabian scholars, 126 
Arab slaves, 18 
Arab sea, 115 
Arabian Sea, 997, 998 
Araga (name of a place), 1053 
Arail, 692 
Arakan, 1157 

Aram Shah, 206, 207, 208, 234, 436, 
573 

Arammahjor, 682n 

Arangal (Warangal), 1038 

Arankut-Haji Beg, 115 

Arasin (or Baralisan), 587 

Aravidu, 1088, 1101 

Aravalles, 783 

Aravalli, 794 

Axavati , 1040 

Arb, Shihab, 435 

Arbil (the name of a place), 93 

Arbud, 783 

Arcot, 952 and n, 1017, 1020, 1024n, 
1027, 1028, 1102, 1105, 1106, 1107, 
1111, 1112, 1115 
Ardbili, Maulana Abdul Aziz, 495 
Arghun Amir, 87 

Argbun Khan (grandson of Ilalaku and 
eldest son of Abaka), 95 
Arghun Shah, 108 
Arliang, 99 

Arif, Qazi Sadruddin, 329, 5S2n 
Ariq Buqa, 87, 97 
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Aristotle, 30, 190 
Arjuna, Raja, 828, 1042 
Arjunpala, 838, 839 
Arka, 968 

Armardun (territory of), 270 
Armenia, 114 

Armil (last Sumirah prince), 1119, 
1126n 

Arsafan Jazib (governor of Tus, an 
ofEcer of Mahmud of Ghazni), 147 
Arsalan Khan, 41, 57, 6-3, 81, (a Musal- 
man of Kayaliq), 265 
Arsalan Khan, 1170, 1141n 
Arsalan, Malik, 715 
Arthuna, 803 
Arthur Wallcy, 39n 
Arviti Bukka, 1 OH In, 1088 
Asa Ahir, 854 
Asad Abu Munzir, 146 
Asad Khan, 1038, 1089 
Asad Khan Lodi, Malik, 668 
Asaduddin (son of Sipahdar Davsar; 

b/o Tughluq Shah), 456 
Asaduddin, Malik (son of Yaghrash), 
436, 437, 453. 463 
Asaf Khan, 884, 892 
Asoj-uj Tat/dii fi ilm-ul-Kulam (a work 
of Maulana Fakhruddin Razi In 
which he has criticized the Kara mb). 
153 

Asawal, 554, 846, 847, 851 
Asghar Khan (governor of Delhi), 694, 
698n 

Asghari, Malik (sardmeat-dar), 420 
Ash'ari School, 26 
Ashk, 143 
Ashnas, 73 

Ashraf Jahangir Samnani, Sai>>id, 717 
AsVnaS MaVAt, 

Ashraf, Sultan (niler of Bayana), 691 

Ashoka, 601 and n, 602 (see also Asoka) 

Ashoka’s edict, 1050 

Ashta, 933, 936 

Asi (name of a river), 93 

Asi (San), 695 

Asia, 63 

Asia Minor (n.im), 88, 89, 127. 139 
Central Asia. 83, 91, 97, 98. 140. 
180. 185, 187, 401, 491, 491, 509. 
516, 521, 889 


Central Asian history, 182 
Asian Powers, 182 
Asir, 854, 857, 865, 872, 875, 876 
Asirgarh, 834, 1095 
Asiruddin, 1133 
Asiwan, 138 
Askari, 893 

Asna Ash'Sns (a sect of Shias), 31, 50 
Asni, 168, 183 
Asoka, 325 

Asqalani, Ibn-i Hajar, 553, 557n, 5G0 

Asraj, 825 

Assam, 1145 

Asthan, 809, 810 

Astrabad, 79, 113 

Astrabadi, Fazun (a sixteenth century 
writer), 284 
Astrakhan, 111, 118 
Asundi, 121 
Aswan, 120 
Atabak Sa'd, 88 
Atabeks, 115 

Atabek Pir Muhammad (ruler of the 
great Lur), 117 
Ata Mabk Juwayni, 183 
Athwa/an, 767 
Atisiz, 40, 41 
Atrauli, 648, 717 
Atri, 793 
Atihadi Khan, 647 
Auhari, Nasiruddin, 535 
Aurangzeb, Jizya levied by, 578, 1102 
Aus (an Arabian tribe), 3, 6 
Aush, 182 
Auzni Raina, 742 
Avantipur, 743, 750 
Avantipura Canal, 756 
Avicenna, 135 

Awaffli (iqta>, Y72, 293, 298. 

220, 235, 238, 2S0n. 252n, 251, 265. 
266, 267, 269, 270, 271, 277, 278, 
283, 293, 30-3, 313, 314n, 322. 326, 
329, 345, 359, 370, 435, 447, 455, 
497, 511, 529, 523, 534. 558, 562. 
590, 703. 910, 1125, 1137, 1138, and 
n, 1139 and n, 1141n, 1141, 1149 
Awadh Khan, 696 

Awfi (author of the Luhdtml Alboh). 201. 
20, 1132 

Ayaz (a general of Gnj’arat), 799, 800 
Ayaz (son of Minhajus Siraj), 270 
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Ayaz, Ahmad, Khwaja-i-Jahan, 447, 457, 
474, 477, 497, i99, 501, 502, 526, 
528, 542n, 545, 548, 553, 554 
Ayaz, Alauddin, 345, 346 
Ayaz, Kabir Khan, 228, 240, 241, 242, 
247, 248 

Ayaz, Malik (governor of Junagarh), 
873, 874, 881, 882, 883, 885 
Ayaz, Malik Ahmad (Khwaja-i-Jahan), 
486, 562, 570, 573 

Ayaz, Muhammad, 345, 447, 457, 562 
Ayaz Q azi (author of SJiifa), 878 
Ayaz, Tajuddin Abu Bakr, 248 
Ayesha, 15, 19 
Ayla, 13 
Ayodhya, 836 

Ayyub (a religious eccentric), 279 
Ayubi Salahuddin (Muslim hero of the 
first Crusade), 92 
Ayyappa, 1112 

Ayyar Beg, Commander-in-Chief of II 
Arsalan, 41 
Azam, Malik, 546 

Azarbaijan, 71, 76, 85, 113, 124, 128, 
130 

Azdul Mulk, 877, 878 
Azad, Maulana Abul Kalam, 495 
Azadpur, 584 
Azamgarh, 1158 

Azam Humayun (Mughis Khan), 907, 
908, 909, 910 

Azam Humayun (Mahmud Shah), 927 
Azam Humayun (grandson of Bahlol 
Lodi), 665, 683, 689, 690 
Azam Humayun (future Sultan Mah- 
mud II) (son of Xasiruddin of 
Mahva), 698, 697 

Azam Humayun Sarwani, 665, 692, 
702, 703, 705, 706 

Azam Humayun Lodi, 690, 691, 704, 
705, 706 

Azam Khan (Balunani officer), 956 
Azd bin Yezd (envoy of Iran to the 
court of Mohd. bin Tughluq), 493 
Azizuddin Khammar, 497, 541, 542-45, 
563, 966 

Azizullah, Shaikh (of Tulamba), 701 

Azlaq Sultan, 66 

Azmat Tola, 138 

Aztasaram, 591 

Az-Zuhuri, 5n 


Babu Shaikh, son of a Nayak, 497 
Babur, 311, 233, 665, 666, 700, 701, 
707, 708, 709n, 767, 769, 800, 801, 
806, 835, 837, 841, 844, 886, 888, 
932, 1116, 1129 and n, 1130, 1131n, 
1132, 1158, 1159 
Baelria, 968 
Badagara, 1026 

Badakhshan, 49, 79, 99, 109, 139, 155, 
742, 766 

Badamsa Rawal (an army leader of 
Fithora's army), 164 
Badaun, 136, 137, 138, 140, 141, 169, 
171, 173, 207, 212, 214, 496, 497, 
558, 563, 617, 630, 636, 637, 638, 
644, 661, 662, 663 and n, 667, 673, 
674, 683, 685, 690, 717, 720, 727, 
809 

Badaun Gate, 329, 345, 350, 351, 
359, 369, 410, 485 
maqta of, 660 

iqta of, 234, 235, 241, 245, 246, 
250n, 259, 265, 267, 279, 283, 314, 
315, 327 

Badauni (author of Munlukhabut Tawa- 
rikh), 209n, 300n, 475, 666 
Badghiz (name of a place), 247 
Badhatu (lowest caste among (he 
Hindus), 135 

Bardjut (Turkistan . ruler), 63 
Badnor, 786, 790 
Badr, 7 

battle of, 18 
Badr, 623 

Badr (name of an officer), 395 
Badr-i-Ala Malik, 852, 853 
Badr-i-Chach, 461, 487, 532, 538, 965 
and n 

Badruddin Damamini, 861 
Badruddin Jihvani, Malik, 704 
Bagar, western Bajpu tana, 167 
Bagepalli, 1041 
Baghban, 1129, 1130 
Baghdad, 31, 33, 34, 50, 65, 67n, 87, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 9-3, 113, 117, 121, 
128, 131, 141, 192, 225 
the Caliph and citizen of, 211, 219. 

224, 225, 226, 230, 251, 284, 537 
Baghdad gate, 660, 1117 
Baghdadi, Shaikh Majduddin, (disciple 
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of Sh. Najmuddin Kubra, the foun- 
der of Kubravi order), 68n, 149 
Baghel Khand, 713 

Baglana, 335, 400, 402, 547, 858, 865, 
895 

Bahadur (an officer chooscn by Balban 
to suppress the rebellion of Tughnl), 
294 

Bahadur, 1114n 
Bahadur, Altun, 554, 566 
Bahadur, Ghiyasuddin (son of Shams- 
uddin Fimz Shah, also known as 
Bura), 474, 505 

Bahadur Cilani, 872, 1003, 1004, 1018 
Bahadur Khan Amirul Umara, 973 
Bahadur Khan (Bahmam general), 1017 
Bahadur Kban Nuhani (Sultan Muham- 
mad), 705, 706, 707 
Bahadur Khan, Prince (son of MuzalTar 
II of Gujarat), 885, 886. 889, 890-96, 
933-35 

Bahadur Khan Sarwani, 705 
Bahadur, Malik, 314 
Bahadur Nahir, 124, 622, 625, 633, 
640, 646, 843 and n, 844 
Bahadur, Qara, 318 
Bahadur Shahzada, 800, 806 
Bahadur Smgb, 778 
Bahadur, Sultan, 1131n, 1132 
Bahahm (Bahram's governor of Punjab), 
157 

Bahar Deva, 263 
territories of, 259 
Bahar Kban, 91 1, 916 
Bahamier, 827 

Bahauddin, Dabir (who was conferred 
the title of Umdatul Mulk), 453 
Bahauddin Gurshasp, 1035 
Bahauddin Hasan Ash'ari, 233 
Bahauddin Kamboh, 780 
Bahauddin Malik (son of Sultan Tugh- 
luq’s sister), 456, 463 
Bahauddin-al-Muqtana, 1117n 
Bahauddin Sam (son of Izzuddin 
Husain), 47, 154 
Bahauddin S>cd Ajal, 65n 
Bahauddin Tugbrfl 44, a Seljuq slave 
officer, 233 (see also Tughnl) 
Bahauddin Zakanja, Shaikh, 59Gn, 079, 
1133 


Bahaul Mulk (of Cujarat), 877 
Bahilwal (name of a place), 442 
Bahisti (a Syrian city), 125 
Bahistpur, 927, 928, 929 
Bahjat Khan, 697, 927, 928, 929 
Bahlul Lodi, 661, 662, 665, 666, 607, 
668, 669, 670, 671, 672, 673, 674, 

675, 676, 677, 678, 679, 680, 681, 

682, 683, 684, 685, 688, 687n. 688, 
689, 691, 698. 720, 721, 722, 723, 

724, 725, 720, 727, 728, 729, 732, 

758, 832, 844, 885, 925 
Bahman (son of Isfandiyar), 1025 
Bahman Shah, 971n, 072n, 977 and n, 
978n, 1021, 1024 

Bahmani kingdom (emergence of), 540 
Bahnudeva I, 940 
Bahnudeva II (1300-28), 472 
Bahr Khan, 872 

Bahraich, 138, 253, 256, 207, 496, 583, 
609, 683 

Bahraichi, Qazi Shamsuddin, 249, 263, 
269 

Bahrain, 13, 303 
Bahraji, Raja, 895 
Bahram Ghazni, Malik, 571 
Bahrain Khan, 758, 759, 760 
Bahram Khan, 1147 
Bahram Khan (son-in-law of Alauddin 
Hasan Kangu), 597 

Bahram Khan (uncle of Sultan Ifasan of 
Kashmir), 684 

Bahram Khan, Mazandarani, 975, 970 
Bahram Khan Turkbacha, 627 
Bahram, Khizr, 501 
Bahram Lodi, Malik Shah, 668 
Bahram, Muizuddin, 242, 244, 245, 240, 
247, 249, 251, 252. 254, 580. 842 
Bahram Shah Ghaznavi, 154, 157, 207n 
the coins of, 270 
Bahraq, 888 

Bahtu, Mabk Saifuddin Aibak, 239 
Bahzad (governor of Multan), 537 
Batbar, 96 

Baidar (a Mongol commander), 03 
Baidu Aghul, 95 
Balhaq, 744 

Baihaqi, Abril Fazl, 136, 144n, 145, 147 
BaijaMeva, 837 
Baiju, 90 
Bain Kota, 648 
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Bairam Khan, 774 

Bairam Khan Turkbacha, 628, 634, 637 
Bairat, 837 

Baisdarwaza mosque, 1154 
Baizawi, 888 
Bajwara, 639 and n, 654 
Bakan (a Khokar chief), 178 
Bakar, 1121n 

Bakhar, 1127, 1128 and n, 1130, 1131, 
1132, 1134 

Bakhtiyar (son of the Rai of Kampila), 
502 

Bakhtiyar Kakf, Shaikh Qutbuddin, 625, 
681 

Bakhtiyar Khalji, 171-78, 198, 203, 930, 
1135 

Baknari, 620 
Baksar, 682, 728 
Bakur, 863 
Bala, 814 
Bala Bai, 837 
Baladeva, Vidyashusan, 964 
Bala Krishna, 1078 
Bala Venkatapati, 1109 
Bala and Nikala, region of, 217 
Balaraja, 825 
Baiarama Das, 963 and n 
Balarami,- Shaikh Burhan (Zahirul 
Juyush), 549 

Balarwan, the fort of, 158 
Balasaqun, 48 
Balasinor, 919 
Balasore, 941 

Balban, Ghiyasuddin (Sultan) (see also 
Ulugh Khan), 191, 192, 197, 233, 238, 
251, 252, 253, 254n, 255, 257n, 25S, 
259, 266, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 

282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287. 28S, 

289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 295, 296, 

297, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 

308, 309, 311, 312, 313, 318, 321, 

323, 330, 461, 464, 474, 481, 484, 

499, 573, 581, 667, 833, 835, 842, 

941n, 1120, 1133, 1139, 1142 and n, 
1142, 1143 and n, 1144 
last days of, 300 
achievement and failure of, 301-3 
Red Palace of, 329 
Balban-i-Buzurg (elder Balban), 250 
Balban, Khwaja, 695 


Balban, Malik Muhammad, 314, 315 
Balepur, 921 
Balhana, 928 
Bali, 825 

Bali Afghan, Malik, 617 
Bali Patra, 943 

Balka Khalji, Malik Ikhtiyaruddin, 1136 
Balkash Lake, 85 

Balkh, 34, 40, 41, 45, 71, 76, 79, 99, 
109 

Ballala III, son of Ramanatha, 1105 
Ballala III (or Bilal Deo), 1015, 1016, 
1017, 1027, 1028, 1031, 1032, 1034, 
1035 

Ballala, Hoy sal a, 1042n 

Ballala Iloysala III, 1042 and n, 1048 

Balprasad, 825 

Balrami, Nasiruddin Aitam, 243 
Baitistan, 733, 752, 768, 770, 771 
Balura, 742 

Bambavada (Mewar), 833, 834 
Bamian (Bamiyan) (name of a place), 40, 
47, 79, 80, 148, 149, 155, 200 
Banaras, 136, 138, 168, 169, 172, 208, 
583, 693, 725, 730, 942, 1149 
Banas (name of river), 318 
Banbhina, 598, 599 

Band-i-Fath Khan, -Maldah, -Mahpalpur, 
-Shukr Khan, -Salura, -Sahepna, 
-Wazirabad, 601 n 

Bandar, Nasiruddin Muhammad, 270 
Bandat, Malik Izzuddin Yahya (Azamul 
Mulk), 486 
Bandhogarh, 694, 912 
Bandi, 982 
Bando, 833, 834, 835 
Bandri (Pandarpur) (name of a place), 
412 

Bandru Lakshminarayana, 1082n 
Banerjee, R. D., 964 
Bang, 174, 217, 1135-36, 1145-46 
Bangalore, 1043 
Bnnganga, 840 

Bangarmau (name of a place), 535, 706 
Banibal, 737 

Bani Hashinl (the Prophet’s clan), IS 
Banknpur, 981, 1019, 1050. 1054, 1056, 
1059, 1065, 1093 
Bankura, 1138 
Banmata, 914 
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Bannu, 219, 653n 

Banswara, 803, 806 

Banu Kindah, I 

Banu Nadir (a Jewish tribe), 3 

Baoni Fakhr, 281 

Bapa Rawal, 784, 785 

15at] Bag, Malik, 283 

Bat] Mulla, 770 

Bara Bank!, 712 

Barabati, 939 

BaragC (name of a river), 406 
Barahtlari, 1141 
Baraka, 86, 94, 292 
Baramulla, 734, 735, 736, 740, 748 
Baran, 167, 212 

it]ta of (modern Bulandshahr), 236, 
241, 244, 306, 308, 309, 327, 328. 
330, 399, 525, 535, 626, 633, 639, 
685, 716 

Barani, Ziyauddin (author of Tartkh-i - 
Fine Shaht), 20, 25, 98n, 192. 194, 
225, 229n, 232, 233, 234, 260, 274, 
275n, 278, 281, 282n, 284n, 285, 287, 
288, 289n, 290, 291, 292, 294n, 295, 
296, 298, 301, 302, 304, 305, 306, 
307, 308, 310n, 312, 313n, 314, 315. 
316n, 317«, 318n, 319, 320n. 322. 
323, 327n, 329, 330, 333, 336, 337, 
338n, 344, 349, 350, 351, 353, 355, 

356, 357, 358, 360, 361, 362, 363, 

364, 370, 372, 373, 377, 378. 379, 

382, 383, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 

390-91, 392, 398, 399, 403, 404, 405n, 
40Gn, 409n, 410n, 418, 420, 421, 422, 
423, 424, 425, 428, 429, 430n. 431, 
432, 433, 434n, 439, 443, 445, 448n, 
447, 448, 449, 455, 458, 465, 466, 

467, 468, 469, 474, 476, 470, 481, 

485, 486, 487, 489, 490, 491, 492, 

497, 498, 501, 500, 510, 511, 512. 

515, 517, 5l8n, 519, 520, 522, 523, 

524, 525, 526, 528, 529, 531, 532, 

537, 538, 539, 540, 541. 542, 543, 

544, 545, 546, 548n, 549, 550, 551, 

552, 554, 555, 556, 557, 559, 560, 

561, 563 and n, 564 and n, 566 and 
n. 569, 573, 576 and n, 577n, 578, 
582n. 58." n, 5S7, 946, 1012, 1038, 
1139, 1141n, 1142 and n, 1144, 1146, 
1149 


Barbat, 505 (see also Muhammad) 
Barhek Shah (Mubarak Khan), son of 
Bahlul Lodi, 673 and n, 683, 688, 
690, 692,. 730 
Barbck Shah, 948n 
Barbek Shah (Shahzada took this title 
after assuming the crown), 1154, 1155 
Barbosa, 877, 1083 
Bardhankuti (Bardhan Kot), 177n 
Bareilly, 636n 

Barh (a place near Patna), 693, 731, 
1150 

Bari, 685 
Bari Dargah, 139 
Ban Sadn, 914 
Band, Amir, 1007 
Bariya, 805 

Darkhurdar, Malik (Taj Khan), 907 
Barkiaruq (1094 1 104) (one of the six 
great rulers of the Seljuq dynasty), 
37, 41 

Barligh-Kent, 73 

Barmakidcs (a famous family which rose 
to very high position under the Abba- 
sids), 29 

Barmatpuri (name of a place), 410 
Barnadi, 177 n 
Barod, 833 

Barotla, 542-46, 803, 804, 851, 864, 876, 
879, 919, 966, 967 
Barquq (king of Egypt), 125 
Barros, 1085 
Barsani, 678 

Bartan Bahadur (second son of Qublai 
Khaqan), 58 

Barthold, 35, 3Gn, 37n, 5Bn, 6Gn, 68n, 
97, 155, 181, 196, 209 
Barthold : Sentirecht/e, 97 n 
Bartiuika, 912 

Bamr (a pargana in the Pumea district). 
1154 

Banvar, 593 
Basangarh, 831 
Basankot, 1135 
Basant Rai, 928 
Bashi, 696 
Bashir, 427 

Bashir (Ariz-i-Mamahk entitled Imadul 
Mulk), 509, 572, 573, 598, 609 and n, 
615, 616, 619, 657 
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Basra (cantonment town founded about 
a.h. 638 by the order of Caliph Umar), 
18, 19, 28 
Basrab, 983 

Basraur (Pasraur) (fort of in the Siaikot 
dist), 216 

Basri-Khwaja Hasan, 301, 305 
Basri, Khwaja Jamaluddin, 251 
Basudan (name of a district), 435 
Baswa, 801, 802 
Batachi, Khan, 58 

Batari, Mandal (name of a place), 554 
Batinis, 150 

Batihagarh (name of a place), 495 
Battle of the Camel, 19 (it was fought 
in a.d. 656 between Cab'ph All on one 
side, and Talha & Zubair under the 
leadership of Ayesha on the other) 
Batu (second son of Juji), 84, 86, 87, 94 
Bauji, Malik Ibrahim, 535 
Bauragarh, 923 
Bavan (Matan), 768 
Bay of Bengal, 998, 1099 
Bayana, 169, 170, 171, 221, 251, 262, 
271, 273, 342, 357, 359, 362, 363, 
405n, 626, 636, 637, 638, 647, 655, 
659, 681, .691, 695, 696, 717, 725, 
726, 801, S20, 838, 839, 840, 842, 
891, 916 

Bavazid, 114, 127, 128, 131 
Bayazid Jalair, 99 

Bavazid, Khwaja (son of Bahlul Lodi), 
673, 675 

Bayur Hikmet (Turkish writer), 209-10 
Bazan, 98 

Baz Bahadur, 932, 933, 936 
Bazghala, Nizamuddin, 282n 
Beas, 642, 644, 654 
Bedar, 1054, 1147 
Beeja (son of Bilal Deo), 1042n 
Beejanagar (Vijayanagara), 1042n, 1050, 
1052, 1058, 1061, 1090 
Beg, Ali, 392, 393, 462 
Beg, Almas (younger brother of Alaud- 
din Khalji) (title Ulugh Khan), 323, 
324, 326, 327 

Beg, Malik Qara (personal name was 
Ahmad Ghitam), 374, 400, 408, 421, 
430, 438, 447, 466n 
Begi, Malik (Sardawatdar), 480 


Begmati (name of a river), 175n, 177n, 
1139n, 1140 

Behamid Khani, Muliammad, 711, 716, 
7 18, 719 

Beksariq, Malik, 305 
Bektars, Malik Barbek, 295, 296, 298 
Baktor (son of Yasugai Bahadur), 59 
Belgam, 969, 998 

Belgaum, 1050, 1065, 1070, 1077, 1080, 
1084 

Belgutai (son of Yasugai Bahadur), 59 

Bellamakonda, 1093 

Bellary, 1030, 1034n, 1040 

Bellew, 667 

Belpur, 840 

Belur, 1102 

Bengal, 132, 172, 175, 181, 198, 217, 
292, 313, 331, 366, 409, 410, 464, 
474, 478, 481, 48 9, 491, 517 
revolt in, 530-31, 560, 581-85, 589-91, 
613, 616, 657, 583, 710, 713, 715, 
717-19, 731, 823, 940, 941 and n, 
942 and n, 944 and n, 947, 948 
and n, 953, 956-58, 963, 1135-36, 
1139, 114 In, 1142-45, 1146 and n, 
1148-49, 1151 and n, 1152, 1155- 
59 

Benmata, 791 

Berar, 862, 875, 880, 889, 890, 903, 921, 
922, 923, 975, 988, 996, 1001, 1002, 
1006, 1007, 1064n 
Bernard Lewis, Professor, 31 
Besanga, 1035n 
Beshbaligh, 39, 66, 86 
Bet Sankhodhar, 870 
Beu?, 986 
Bey Kecher, 98 
Bbachunda, 804 
Bhadawar, 650 
Bhadmer, 813 

Bhadrn (Gnjpati princes), 1080n 
Bhadrajan, 812 
Bhagalpur, 693, 730 
Bhagela Yadava, 321 
Bhagirathi, 956 
Bhagpat, 886, 889 
Bhagwandas Baja, 780 
Bhagwat, 172 
Bhagwati Das Jhala, 819 
Bhairon Singh, 979 
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Bbakkar, 217, 219, 569, 595, 598n, 
616 

Bbakkar Kot, 819 
Bhakshi, 791 
Bhaktiraja Emva, 972 
Rhambhor, 1121n 
Bhandev, 918 
Bhandir, 718 

Bhanudeva IV, 902, 945, 949 
Bhantigaon, 622 
Bnaratpur, 89 8, 842 
Bharmal, 799 

Bhax Mai, Rao or Bibar Mat, 68-1 
Bhatmali, 789 

Bhasubihar, Mound of, 1136n 
Bhat (name of a place), 453 
Bhatkal, 1065, 1074 
Bhatinda, 159, 160n, 219, 260, 271, 
309, 816 

Bhatner, 120, 121, 260, SIR, 818, 820 
Bhatta-avatara, 754, 757 
Bhatta Murti, 1093 

Bhattah (Reua), 691, 692, 69 1, 728, 
730 

Bhatto, 837 
Rhatwarah, 681 
Rhava Sangama, 1042n 
Bhavvalpur, 820 
Bhid, Rai, 691, 692 
Bhid, Baja, 730 

Bhikan Khan (Sultan Muhammad 
Sharqi), 699n, 706, 722 
Bhikshana, Bhalta, 740, 741 
Bhilam, 643n 

Bhillama (son of Bama Dcva), 401, 
403, 420, 4-34 

Bhillama (Sangama) 1032n, ] 0-3-3 and n 
BhiVsa, 322, 798, 891, 932, 933. 934, 
930, 905, 008, 909 
Bhint, 870 

Bhim Deo, 157n, 183 
Bhimdeva, Raja (of Jammu), 751 
Bhim Deva II, 803 
Bhim, Rai, 643 and n, 0-14, 643 
Bhim Rao, 810, 880, 881, 882 
Bhima (name of river), 879, 1071 
Bhima, II, 169 
Bhirobar, 684, 740, 762 
Bhfmakeseva, 734 
Bhimsevara, 938 
Rhinmal, 810, 827 


Bbiran Rai (Hindu maqta of Gutharga), 
565 

Bhirhu Bhatti, Rai, 58 
Bhiuh, 172 
Bhiwani, 822 

Bhoj (of Mabva), 825, 829 
Bhojdeva, 819 
Bhoj Mut, 1048 
Bbojmal Rai, 975 and n 
Bhoj Rai (of Sargija), 912 
Bhoj Rai, 1143 
Bhoja, 829 

Bhojt (name of a river), 405 
Bliojpur, 279, 315, 667 
Bhojtal, 905 

Bhola (minister and army general of 
Pitbora), 164 

Bhongaon, 677 and n, 704, 716, 717 

Bhongir, 990, 972 

Bhopal, 713 

Bhowa, R43 

Bhragukachcha, 821 

Bhua, Mian, 699. 705, 706 

Bhubaneswar, 939n, 911 

Uhugal Pahari (name of a place), 309 

Bhujabale, 1073 

Bhula, 831 

Bhuknaur, 018n 

Bhunaknun, 648n 

Bhungar (second Sumirah mler son of 
Snmrah), 1117n 
Bhutan, 170n 
Bhupal, 891 
Bhupat, 9-34, 935 

Bias (name of a river in Punjab), 118, 
120, 249, 262, 283, 293, 3-32 
Bibi Mughali, S6-3 
Bill! Mirkl, 863 
Bida, 815 

Bidar, 472, 526, 5-32, 890, 891, 921-23, 
951, 953, 963, 93381 and n, 985, 
987n, 98889, 992. 993 and n, 998, 
1001-6, 1008, 1037, 1060, 1067 and 
n, 1072,1077, 1082n, 1090 
Bighdan (secretary of Mohd. bin Tugb- 
luq), 493 

Bibamid Khani (also Bebamad Kbani), 
632 

Bihar, 138, 172, 173, 174, 175, 198, 
217, 253, 262, 302, 307, ,331. 359, 
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590, 591, 598, 619, 623, 668n, 685, 
692, 694, 706, 712, 728, 730 and n, 
731, 780, 940, 942, 1135-36, 1137 
and n, 1138-39, 1141, 1145-46, 

1149n, 1152, 1156 
Bihar (name of a river), 406, 558 
Bijagarh, 406, 937 
Bijal Khan, 912 

Bijanagar (Bizenegalia, Bichenegher, 
Bisanaga), 1029n, 1090 
Bijapur, 875, 989, 991, 992, 999, 1001, 
1002, 1003, 1004, 1006, 1007, 1008, 
1067n, 1071, 1072, 1075-77, 1081, 
1086, 1089, 1093, 1095 
Sultan of, 1099, 1101, 1102 
Bijli Khan, 1079 
Bik, 812, 815, 816, 820 
Bikaner, 783, 812, 815, 820 
Bikrafflajit, 222 

effigy of, 375, 695, 891, 933-34 
Bilal Deo (Ballala II & IV), 1035n, 
1042n 

Bilkatagin, 35, 40 

Bilaram, 271 

Bilaspur, 938 

Bilgram, 138 

Binalipatnam, 959n 

Binas (name of a river), 405 

Binhur (name of a river), 412 

Bipradas, 1158 

Bir, 922, 968 and n, 991 

Bir Afghan, Malik, 668n 

Bir Bhan, 622 

Bir-Dhol (name - of a city), 414, 415, 416, 
417 

Bir Sing, 622, 679, 686, 693, 812, 834 

Bira, Malik, 659 

Biram Deva, 627 

Biram Rao, 811, 813, 814 

Birblvum (district), 175, 938, 1138 

Birdi Beg, 129 

Birlas (tribes), 1129 

Birpur, 848 

Bisaldeva, 842 

Bisnaga (i.e. Kampiladeva), 1041n 
Bisnaga (name of place), 1082, 1101, 
1102 

Bisun Timur, 99 
Biswa Singh, 1159 
Biyabani, Shaikh, 923 
Bizenegalia, 1056 


Blochmann, 175n 
Bolan Pass, 1128 
Bombal Rai, 458 
Bombay, 986 and n, 1003 
Bortei (daughter of Dai Seehen of the 
Unqira clan, who in her early age 
was left with the Yasugai Bahadur 
to become the wife of Temuehin), 
59, 60, 61n 
Bostra, 1 

Bosworth, CE, 144n, 145, 149n (his 
article, ‘The Early Islamic History of 
Ghur’ in Central Asiatic Journal ) 
Boyle J. A., 43n, 44, 71n, 72, 209n 
Brahma, Kajb, 448, 453, 455, 456 
Brahmakundi (Gudlakamma), 1066 
Brahmaputra (river), 177, 1140, 1145, 
1159 

Brahma Siddhanta, 30 
Brihaspati, 879, 1152n 
Brindavan Das, 958 and n 
Broach, 546, 547, 548, 549, 554, 846, 
851, 864, 882, 919, 967 
Browne, Professor, 36, 508, 509 
Brusa (the capital of Bayazid), 128 
Bubak, 1129n 

Buddha, 149, 641, 659, 735 
Budhai (or Budhni), 588 
Buddhu (Naib-i-Ariz), 682 
Bugha, Tamar, 340 
Bughra, Yusuf, 498, 541, 556 
Bughra Khan, 35, 114 In, 1142, 1143, 
11 44, 1145 

Bukhara, 35, 37, 66, 70, 71, 73, 74, 
75, 115, 210, 224n, 499, 755 
Bukhara Ilaji (a slave merchant who 
purchased Iltutmish), 211 
Bukhari, 30 

Bukhari Khan Farimtli Masnad-i-Ali, 
706 

Bukka, 531, 599, 973n, 974 and n, 975, 
976 and n, 977, 9S0, 985, 1019n, 
1025, 1026, 1037, 1041, 1042 and n, 
1043, 1044, 1044n, 1045, 1046, 1047, 
1048 and n, 1049 and n, 1107 
Bukka n, 1152, 1053, 1057n 
Bukka, III, 1056 and n, 1057 
Bukkasamudram, 1093 
Bulandshahr, 167, 6 60n, 726 
Buiandshahr, 167, 660n, 726 
Bulbul Shah (or Bilal Shah), 739 
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Buliya (river), 584 
Bulwara, 997 

Bundelkhund, 132, 170, 322, 713 
Bundi, 783, 78Q, 790, 823, 83-3, 834, 
835, 902, 917 

Bunyan, 230, 246, 247, 260, 272n, 273 
Buqa, 94 

Bura (call-name of Chi>asitdtlin Baha- 
dur), 505, 506 (see also, Batiadur 
Ghiyasuddin) 

Burdwan, 1138n, 1152n 
Burdhan (Kot), 175n 
Burkin (son of Ahmad Nizamul Mull), 
1005, 1007 
Burhanabad, 717 

Burhanpur, 854, 862, 872, 875. 876. 

885, 893, 896, 988 
Bwhan Nizam Shah, 1080, 1089 
B urban uddin, 484 

Burhanuddin, Qulb Alam Bukhan, 801 
(see also Qulb Alam Bukhari) 
Burhanuddin, Shaikh, 851, 922 
BurhanuddiD, Shaikh Makhdnm Qazi, 
905 

Burhanul Mulk Bimhani, 891 
Burildal, 115 
Bcrrrmj, 96, 98, 131, 335 
Burraq Ughlan, 131 
Busbelrao, 1073 
Bust (name of a place), 201 
Bustami, Shaikhzada, 533, 571n, 573 
Bulahari, Malik Badruddin, 57In 
Buwaihids (9451031), 32, 35, 226 
Buxar, 1159 
Butler Samuel, 877 
Byzantine, 3, 4, 15 

Caesar Fredrick, 1002 
Caesar, Julius, 193 
Cairo, 93, 91, 120, 153n 
Calicut, 558, 1061, 1074 
Cambay, 537, 540, 543. 546. 553, 554, 
872, 875, 877, 881, 882, 892, 893, 
924, 935. 966 
Cannanore, 874, 1074 
Cape Comorin, 1036 
Cape of Negapatam, 1102 
Cape Hamas, 976 
Cannaihians, 31, 152, 150 
Carnatic, 1038, 1044, 1050, 1110 


Caroe, Olaf, CG7 

Caspian sea, 68, 76, 113 

Cathay, 105 

Catuir, 1076, 1077 

Caucasus mountains, 70 

Central Asia, 736, 747 

Ceylon, 1050, 1054, 1059, 1060, 1090 

Chachigdeva, 827 

Chaghatai, 60n, 70, 73, 75, 79, 83, 80, 
87, 94, 96, 97, 98, 107 
Chaghtai, Dr., 611 

Chain Laddah, Shaikhul Islam Shaikh, 
906 

Chaitan>a, 938n, 963 and n, 964, I157n 
Chajju, Malik, 309, 312, 333, 366 
revolt t,f, 313-10, 317n 
Chakan, 989, 990, 901, 097 
Chakra Deo, 158n 
Chakradhar, 750 
Chakraperumal, 1115 
Chaldea (Iraq), 17 
Cha!uk>a Vaghola (dynasty), 137 
Charrtan, Miyan, OGOn 
Chamarasa, 1060 

Chambal (name of a river), 318, 403, 
645. 646, 728n, 833, 840 
Champancr, 853, 854, 863, 864, 867, 
869, 870-71, 875, 879-84, 887. «93. 
919, 920, 925, 933, 934, 935 
Champaran, 583, 715, 1149 
Chamurghan, 85 
Chand Bibi, 1090 

Chand Khan, Shahzada, 800, 890, 932 
Chand Pnrhiya, Hai (MedinI Rai), 929 
Chandala (lowest caste among the 
Hindus), 135, 188 
Chanda Saliib, 1102 
Clnndasar, 815 ' 

Chanderi, 221, 201, 322. 321, 330. 393. 
398, 435, 440, 447, 683, 696 and n, 
697, 705-6, 718, 720, 786, 798, 802. 
859, 899, 905, 908-11, 918, 920, 920- 
30, 932 

Chandi (Cinga), 1109 
Chandra, Gul, 452, 453, 454, 450 
Chandradevi, 939 and n, 940n, 911 
Cliamlragiri, 051, 1028 and n, 1075, 
1084, 1093, 1094, 1095, 1096-97 
Chandrahar, 778 
Chandrapala, Maharaja, 839 
Chandrasen, 837 
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Cliandrawati, 831 

Chanduk (name of a place), 1129, 1131 
Chandwar (or Chantarwal), 168-69, 
622, 636, 637, 639, 647, 648, 678n, 
680, 690, 691, 718 
Chang-hai, 64 

Chap, Malik Ahmad, 309, 312, 314n, 
316, 319, 323, 324, 325, 329, 331 
Chapar (son of Qaidu), 98 
Chappan, 786, 794, 803 
Charija, 747 
Chama Devi, 797 
Chartoli, 648 
Chatawar, 696 
Chafgaon, 1144 
Chatsu, 790 
Chattragarli, 591 
Chatur Sen, 912 
Chau], 873, 874, 882, 997; 1053 
Chaul-i-Jalali (on his march to Delhi 
Timur had to pass through a water- 
less tract or chaul, which the Z afar 
Kama termed as Chaul-i-Jalali), 119 
Chausb, Saif, 447 

Chautra-i Subhani (a platform near the 
Badaun gate), 419 
Chavali, 949 
Chawda (ruler), 1125n 
Chayatwada, 816 
Cheche, 788 
Chedi, 132 
Chenab, 643n 

Chenale (name of a river),' 119, 124 
Chenam Nayak, 1110 
Cheneppa, 977 

Chengiz Khan, 48, 49, 53, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79,’ SO, 81, 82, 83, 84-87, 
93, 93, 96, 9S, 103, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 118, 119n, 125n, 154n, 215, 
223, 230, 232, 338n, 339, -392, 520 
decides on war, 65-66 
Jawayni on, 71-73 
personality and character of, 68-69 
policy of, 69-71 
Chennamaraju, 1097 
Cherand, 730 
Cheresar, 1119n, 1121 
Chhada, Rao, 810 
Clihapan, 917 
Chhapar Dronpur, 812 


Chhateswara, 938 and n 
Chhuti, 1157 

Chidambaram, 1024, 1031, 1036; 1937, 
1109, 111 4 

Chilka Lake, 942, 943 
Chin (Indian version of China), 1031 
China, 28, 37, 38, 54, 58, 61, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 68, 81, 85, 105, 114n, 215, 
262, 264, 274, 292, 493, 516, 755, 
1014, 1031, 1151n 
Chingleput, 1053, 1105 
Chinab, 643n 

Chinnabomma, Kay aka, 1113 
Chinnadevi, 1078, 1082 
Chintapallipadu, 948 
Chiramati (river), 584 
Chisht (city of), 151, 182 
Chishti, Shaikh Muinuddin, 138, 141 
Chitaldrug, 1043 
Chitivilasa, 959n 

Chitor, 171n, 330, 334, 366, 368, 369, 
371, 397, 398, 401, 423, 426, 432, 
463, 464, 784-S6, 788-89, 791 and 
n, 794-95, 798-800, 802, 812, 835, 
865, 883, 888, 890-92, 894, 910, 915, 
917, 927, 931, 932, 935, 1030 
Chittagong, 1157 
Choda, 980 
Choda II, 942 
Chola, 1027, 1103 
Chola Samudram, 959 
Chola Sthapanacharya, 1105 
Chola Tikka, il05 
Chormughan, 89 
Chowdwar, 939 
Christ, 5 
Christovae, 1081 

Chunar, 565, 692, 720, 729 and n, 730, 
1160 

Chundawada, 805 

Chundo, 787, 789, 790, 811, 812, 905 

Chun-Gharbani, 10S, 112 

Clavijo, 103, 112, 129 

Cochin, 1074 

Coelun, 874, 882, 1028 

Coleroon, 1113 

Colgong, 693, 730, 731 

Conjcevaram, 1105 

Coromandel, 1028, 1055, 1099, 1101 

Correa, George, 881, 1086 

Conta, 1090 
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Constantinople, 38 

Contlnho, Fr., 1095 

Covelong, 1027 

Ctynamata, 103 in, 1035n 

Cuddalore, 1103, 1115 

Cuddapah (name of a district), 1013 

Cunnigham, 160n 

Cuttack, 591, 938. 9»3. Olio. 10 01. 
1076, 1079 

Cuttack-Banarasi, 591, 593 
Cntch, 843, 809, 1119n, 1120. 1125 
and n, 1131 
Cyrus, 38 

Dabiiot, 137, 512-40 
Dabhot, 1054 

Dabir, Bahauddin (entitled Azamul 
Mulk), 442, 446. 447, 455 
Dabir, Hajiud, 326, 522, 541 
Dabir, Malik Qavvamuddin llaqa, 304 
Dabir, Tajul Mnlk Mahmud, 230 
Dabir, Umdahil Mulk Ala, 329 
Dabtil, 872, 071, 097 
Dabnru Khaim, 972 n 
Dacca, 295, 1141 and n 
Dada (it is a term used by Chengi/ 
and his people for themselves), 54n, 
57, 58, CO, 62 
Dada uluses, 55, Cl, G2, 03 
Dadbek Ilabashi, 41 
Dadimpura, 794, 807 
Dadrewa, 81G 
Dae Scchan, 59 
Dabfattan, 558 
Dabgan, 137 
Dahind, 622 
Dabir, 915 
Dabir, Tlal, 593 
Dahna (name of a fort), 112 
Daibal, 1118, 1120, 1121 
Dairang, 1059 and n, 1060 
Dalju, 738n 
Dal Lake, 757, 77.3 

Dalmau, 523. G32. 692 and n, 712. 72-1 
Daluebn, 730 ar.d n, 737. 733. 742. 

747, 754. 759 
Damant, G. 1L, 1153n 
Damaxab Anka, 1112 
Dam aria Ayyappa, 1112 
Damascus, 19. 93, 9i. 96, 103, 12R. 321 


Damerla Vcnkatappa, 1099, 1100, 1112 
Dames, Longworth, 667 
Damisbi, Raziul Mulk Izzuddin, 205 
Daniya], 693, 731 

Daniyal (son of Alauddm Husain). 
1150, 1157 

Daniyal Shaikli, 770, 772, 920 

Damisbqui, Shaikhzada, 470 

Pamodar, 939, 939n 

Damodar Udar, 763 

Damoh, 899 

Damrilah, 1121 and n 

Damur, Qutlu (ruler of Khnarazm), 493 

Damyafc. 49, 47, 178, 179, 200 

Dandaniqan, 37 

I3ang. 838 

Damiial, 737 

Dannayaka, 1059 

Dannj-marda-Deva (title of Raja 
Canesh), 1152 
Danuj, Ilaf, 1143n 
Varasamudn, 1103 
Darbela, 1134 
Darbend, 70, 91, 113 
Dardistan, 735, 742 
Dargah-i-Mualla, 747 and n 
Pargah-i Mualla, 702 
Danvesbpur, 1150 
Daiyabad, 692 

Darya Khan (brother of Malik Hah 
Dad), 661 

Darya Klian (Zafar Khan) (son of Zafar 
Khan of Gujarat), 617, 018 
Darya Khan, 1123, 1129, 1130, 1131 1 
Darya Khan Lodi, 671, 675, 676, 677, 
C79, 685, 721, 722. 731 
Darya Khan N'uhani, ' 681. 699, iW, 
706 

Dasur, 014 

Daud, 1050, 1051, 1117 and n 
Daud (son of Samarkand!), 835 
Daud II, 079n 

Daud Khan (son of Malik Bir Afghan). 
- G68n, 707, 708, 716 
Daud Khan (of Khandesh), 873 
Daud Khan (of Gujarat), 860 
Daud Khan Auhadi, 671 
Daud, Malik, 635, 637 
Daud, Ral, 627 

Daud Shaikh (of Mahva), 993 and n 
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Daud Shamsuddin (Bahmani), 977 and 
n, 978 and u, 979 

Daulatabad, 4S8, 490, 491, 501, 510, 
511, 512, 513, 514, 515, 525, 526, 

527, 528, 534, 540, 542, 546, 547, 

548, 549, 550, 552, 554, 559, 562, 

597, 668, 845, 857, 922, 965, 966, 

967n, 968, 970, 971 and n, 975, 984, 
994, 1004, 1007, 1024, 1036. 1038 
Daulat Chak, 772, 773 
Danlat Khan, 485 

Daulat Khan (Malik Daulat Yat Dabir', 
623, 627, 628, 629, 634, 668 
Daulat Khan (son of Junaid Khanl, 717, 
729 

Daulat Khan, 813 
Daulat Khan Ajiyala, 936 
Daulat Khan Inder, 705 
Daulat Khan Lodi, 707 
Daulat Khan, Shaikh, 703 
Daulat Shah, 1137 

Daulat Yar Dabir. Malik (Daulat 
Khan), 623, 628 
Daud (the Prophet David). 113 
Dawa, 722 

Dawa Khan, 98, 99, 100, 107, 108, 
246, 337, 339 
Dawar, 143 

Dawar Malik (son of Khudwnndzada), 
567, 582 and n 
Dawar, Shadi, 456 

Dawar, Sipahdar (h/o Sultan Tughluq), 
456 

Dawaswamf, 733, 7;39 
Dawwan, 1127 
Debal, 157, 158, 202n, 239 
Defremery, 1012 

Delhi, 102n, 119, 121, 122, 123, 132, 
140, 141, 147n, 161, 165, 166, 167, 
168, 171, 175, 178, 182, 183, 187, 

219, 222, 224, 225, 226, 237, 239, 

240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 246, 247, 

248, 250, 251, 252, 254, 255. 256, 

257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 265, 266, 

267, 268, 269, 270, 273, 274, 276, 

277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 283,' 285, 

286, 289, 290, 292, 294, 295, 296, 

297, 300, 301, 302, 303, 306, 307, 

309, 311, 313, 314, 317, 321, 322, 

323, 325, 332, 333, 335, 336-39, 426, 
434, 439. 442. 449, 451, 452, 453 


454, 464, 465, 470, 471, 473, 475, 

481, 488, 489, 490, 494, 499, 500, 

501, 504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 

510, oil, 512, 513, 514, 515, 517, 

520, 522, 524, 526, 529, 531, 533, 

534, 538, 539, 543, 544, 547, 550, 

554, 557, 558, 559, 560, 562, 563, 

566-67, 569-70, 571 and n, 572-74, 
576, 578, 579, 581, 582 and n, 5S3- 
85, 586n, 587-88, 589 and n, 590-91, 
593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 

600, 601, 602, 603, 604, 605, 606, 

607, 608, 609, 610, 612 and n, 617, 
618, 619, 621, 622, 623, 624, 625, 

626. 627, 628, 629, 631, 633, 634, 

637, 638, 639, 640, 641, 642, 643, 

644, 645, 646, 647, 648, 649, 650, 

651, 652, 653, 655, 657, 658, 660, 

661, 662, 663, 665, 667, 669, 670, 

671, 672, 673, 674, 676, 677, 678. 

679, 680, 681, 682, 684, 685, 686, 

687, 689, 690, 691, 694, 695, 697, 

698n, 700, 701, 704, 705, 706, 707, 
709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715. 

716, 717, 718, 720, 721, 722, 725. 

726, 727, 728, 729, 734, 737, 743n, 
747, 752, 764, 783, 784, 786, 798, 

811, 819, 823, 829, 832, 840, 842, 

843-48, 875, 877, 885, 886, 899, 900, 
902, 904, 907, 913, 937, 940, 941 and 
n, 943, 949, 965, 968, 969n, 970, 973, 
974, 982, 1009, 1011, 1012, 1018. 
1027, 1032-33, 1033 and n, 1034 and 
n, 1035 and n, 1036-39, 1047, 1048, 
1053, 111 6 , U19n, 1121, 1125, 1126, 
1128, 1132 and n, 1133, 1135, 1137, 
1138 and n, 1139, 1140n, 1141 n, 
1142-45, 1147-50 

Delhi sultanat, 137, 189, 191, 21.3, 
222 

early Turkishish sultans of, 189. 191- 
208 

coinage of, 228, 234, 235. 236 
capture of, 326-31 
DeWi-Siwalik, 137 
Delwara, 917 
Deogarh, 949n 

Deogir (see Devagiri), 322, 323 
Bai of, 331, 335, 364, 366, 400. 401, 
402, 403, 406, 411, 412, 419, 420, 
426, 432, 433, 434, 436, 437, 433. 
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439, 447, 451, 463, 464, 465, 470, 
471, 488, 489, 501, 503, 501, 506, 
507, 508, 510, 514, 525, 527, 528, 
529, 532, 547, 548, 549, 558 
DeoVot (see Dcvkot), 175, 178, 203, 
218, 253 
Deolia, 807 
Deol»3-Partapgarh, 807 
Deoti, 696 
Deora, 810, 831 
Deo Rai, 1052, 1056n 
Deo r. io, 1042n 
Dcrtang, 89 
Deshmok, 815 
Desika Chari, 1010 

Deva, Ballala (Rai of Dw arasamudra), 
412, 413, 414 

Dcva, Hanura, 318, 612, 347, 371, 438 

Deva Hirpal, 424, 434 

Dn% Kanhar, 397 

Deva Koltah, 1021 

Dcva, Mahlal, 395 

Deva, Main, 414 

Dcva, Manik, 403 

Deva, Pratap Rmlra (Persian historians 
call him Laddar Deo), G66, 405. 435. 
463, 469 

Dcva, Parsur am, 411n, 412 
Deva, Rai Rama, 333, 419, 420, 424, 
423, 426, 428, 4-34, 440 
Deva, Rai Rudra, 401, 407, 409, 413, ' 
470, 471, 472, 473 
Dcva, Rai Sital, 390 
Deva Raj, 712 
Dcv 3 Raj, Maharavval, 818 
Dcva, Rama Chandra (1271-1310), 322, 
333, 400, 401, 402, 403, 411, 412, 
413 

Rtfs, 1££2, 10G6 

Deva Raya I, 1033, 1034 and n, 1055, 
1036 

Deva Raya II (Dev Rai), 013n, 914 and 
n, 047 and n, 973, 9S1, 982, 987, 
0SS, 1040, 1036 and n, 1057 and n, 
1038, 1059 and n, 1060-61, 1062 
and n, 1063 and n, 1064n 
Deva Singh, 833 
Deva Somnath, 803 
Devagirf, 818n, 1011, 1030, 1031, 1032, 
1033, 1031, 1033, 3036 


Devahar (capital of Man Dcva), 548 
Devangara, 960 

Dcvanapatnam (n3mc of a place), 1090, 
1113 

Devapala, 603 

Devarakonda, 1051, 1055, 1004 
Devidas, 813, 820 
Devi, Ranga, 347 

Devi, Rani Kamla (one of the wives of 
Rai Karan who was brought to 
Delhi), 334. 402 
Devi Singh Ilada, 780 
Dcvkot, 1147 
Devoli>a, 783 

Dewal (sec Daibal), 1120, 1121 and n 
Devvul Rai, 1056n 

Dewarkonda, 030, 078n, 982, 1003, 
1039 

Dhamdnm (name of a town), 408 
Dhanudi Kandali (name of a place), 293 
Dhanda (river), 634 
Dhandhula, 893 
Dhandhn, Rai, 680 
Dhaneshwara Rhatfa, 787 • 

Dhangar, 1109, 1110 
Dhanjar (pargana), 563, 1 1 19 
Dhar (a place in Central India', 330, 

3-11, 395, 398. 401, 453, 526. 528. 

542, 517, 020, 628. 637, 615. 829, 

845, 848, 883, 881, 699, 900, 901, 

903, 927, 931, 935, 008 . 

Dhara (name of a Hindu rail) waztr of 
Deccan), 511. 565 
Dhara, 911n, 019, 906 
Dliara Khera, 968 
Dharagir (or Dharagarh), 549 
Dharam Kota, 972 
Dharavarsha, IG9 
Dharur, D70n 
Cflarrvar, Wt77, 

Dhauswa, 572 
Dhtrdeh, 834 

Dholpur, 663 and n, C93, 833, 840. 811 
Dholcn Deva, Raja, 810 
Dhosi, 816 
Dhuhar, 810 

Dhundhar, 783, 836, 837 
Dhupamau, 728 
Diarbefcr, 92, 117, 129, 13l' 

Dihhai, 339 
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Didwana, 790, 811, 816 
Dig. 842 

Dihistan (name of a place), 42 
Dihlawi, Shaikh Abdul Ilaque Muliad- 
dis, 237n 

Dilan, Malik, 571n 
Dilawar Khan, 876 
Dilawar Khan Ghuri, 845, 848 
Dilawar Khan Ghauri (of Malwa) 
(Husain), 78G, 898 (see also Amid 
Shah Daud) 

Dilawar Khan Sarang Khani, 706, 707, 
713 

Dilip Singh, 971 
Dilkot, 854 
Dilshad, 915, 1127 
Dilwarah, 858 

Dinajpur, 583, 1149n, 1151, 1154 
Dinar Habashii, Dastur, 1004 
Dinar, Malik Zafar Khan, 424, 430 (got 
the title of Zafar Khan from Mubarak 
Khalji), 433, 464 
Dindar Muhammad, 248 
Diogo Fernandez de Beja, S82 ' 

Dipa, 794 

Dipalpur, 118/ 120, 297, 309, 317, 330, 

359, 369, 372, 395, 450, 451, 453, 

462, 478, 506, 537, 554, 567, 572, 

577, 590, 623, 625, 633,- 634, 611, 

644-45, 655-56, 662, 670-71, G75n, 
679, 684, 783 
Dip Singh, 791, 914 
Diu, 858, 873, 874, 881, 882, 883, 890, 
893, 895, 896, 935 

Diwana Malik Andil (Sultan Saifuddin 
Firuz), 1155 

Doab, 121, 167, 227, 243, 258, 277, 
278, 280, 288, 289, -294,.. 314, 334, 
359, 369, 380-81, 389, 393, 399, 489, 
524, 525, 526, 529, '534, 535, 541, 
604, 622, 625, 626-28, 633-34, 650, 
683, 685-86, 961, 962, 1046, 1048, 
1052 

Doddaya Alla, 9S0 
Dodia, Narsingh, 831 
Dodo Chanesar, 1122 
Dohad, 871, 880, 919, 930 
Doma (lowest caste amongst the Hin- 
dus), 135 

Don (name of a river in Russia), 118 


Dosa, 836 

Dowager (Bahmani) Queen, 922 
Draksharanla, 938 
Dravida Mandaha, 961 
Dubala Krishnappa Nayak, 1109 
Duban Mirgan, 58 
Dubkunda, 836 
Dulipura, 684, 760 
Dullah Rai, 836 
Duma, 883 

Dun (area between the Himalayas and 
Siwaliks), 123, 868, 967n 
Dungariya Bhil, 803 
Dungarpur (Giripur), 783, 790, 803, 
804, 805, 806, 858, 863, 885 
Dungar Sen, 911, 916 
Dungar Singh, 804 
Durgawati Rani, 936 
Durka, 1122 
Ditrwesh Daud, 1123 
Durr Sliajaratud (of Egypt), 230n 
Durweshpur, 693 
Dwarka (Jagat), 818, 870 
Dwarasamudra (name of a city), 331, 
410, 413, 414, 4S8 ; 506, 558, 965, 
1030 

Edwaudes, S. M., 1109, 1110 
Egypt, 11, 17, 19, 28, 29, 31, 33, 51, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 98, 125, 131, 194, 
225, 230n, 264, 492, 537, 557, 589, 
884, 972, 973, 975, 1074 
Ekdala (fort), 1149, 1156 
Ekoji, 1102 

Elichpur, 903, 923, 985, 995, 1032 
Elizabetpol, 36n 
Elliot, 209, 403, 1120, 1125 
Elluru, 1005 

Elor (name of a district), 435 
Ellora, 436 

Elphinstonc, 159n, 160n, 184, 209, 
1120 

Erich, 802, 917, 918 
Erode, 1102 
Erzcnjan, 114 
Erzrum, 114 
Etah, 682n, 691n 

Elawah, 617, 636, 637 and n, 638, 639, 
640, 644, 645, 648, 654, 667, 677, 
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680, 681, 682, 684, 717, 722. 723 
and n, 728a, 748n, 899 
Europe, 57, 84, 127, 128, 246, 873 

Faiia, 1133 

Fakhruddin of Sonaigaon, Sultan, 530, 
531, 589 and n, 619, 1148 and n, 
1150 and n 

Fakhruddin b/o Malik Saifuddin KucLi, 
239 

Fakhruddin, Malikul Uinara (Kotnal), 
332, 345, 347, 1142 
Fakhruddin Mas'ud (son of Izzuddin 
Husain), 47, 154, 155 
Fakhr-l-Mudabbir, 169, 170n, 183, 184 
(Fakhr-i-Muddabic’s account;, 197, 
206, 227 

Fakhnil Mulk Karunuddm Laghn, 1138 
Faklir Shadi, Khwaja (Majmu'adax), 573, 
571 

Fanakat, 48, 73 
Fanilarajra, 558 
Fauna, 788 

Taqih Imam Taqi, 139 
Iarah (name of a district*, 41, 201 
Tarbatul Mulk (Malik Mufarrih), 617, 
618, 878 
Farid Malik, 855 

Farid Sbah (son of kbizr Klian), 659 
Farid, Shaikh, 572, 595 
Faridabadi, Saiyyid Haslimi, 443n, 
•113n 

Faridpur (district), 1141 
I'aridun. 145, 492 

Farj (young son of Barquq, the king of 
Egypt), 125, 126, 127, 129 
FamUili, Mian, £0Q 
Fanukliabad, 315, 637n, G44n, 727 
Farrukh Shall, 203 

Famikhi, Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, 
249 

rarrukhzad, 1118 
Tars, 34, 35, 88, 101, 118, 352 
Fath Khan (son of Firuz Shah), 571, 
590, 617, G20, 624 

Tath Khan (son of Bahlul Lodi), 673, 
676, 604, 721, 722 
Fath Khan (see Mahmud Begarha) 

Tath Khan (son of Ilushang Shah), 900 
Fath Khan Harvi, 676, 715, 721 
Fath Khan, Khan-i-Azani, 652 


Fatbpur (or Fatliabad), 628, 63 J, 816, 
1128, 1129, 1130 

Fathpur Sihri, 730, SOI and n, 811 
Fath Shah (son of Adham Khan), 700, 
762, 763, 764, 765, 700, 709 
Fath Shah, Jalaluddin, 1151, 1155 
Fsthabad, 121, 571, 58788, 970», 093- 
90, 1152 

Tathgarh, 637n, 677n 

Fatima, 21, 316n 

Fatima (A Muslim adventuress), 66 

Fattan, 1014 

Faulad Bahadur, 746 

Faulad Klian, 980, 981 

Fayyaz, 130n, 144n 

Fazil Gokaltasli, 1131 

FazI bin Sah!, 30 

Tazl bin Yahya, 29 

Ferghana, 31, 40 

Tcrigliunids, 146 

rcrishta, 156, 159. 160, 101, 102, 163, 
169, 170, 172n, 178, 202n, 206, 207, 
214, 230n, 256, 260, 271, 270, 335, 
346, 347n, 358, 366n, 371. 378, 3SI, 
385, 388, 389. 390, 401, 402. 403, 
407, 41 On, 417, 422, 424, 425», 440, 
161, 487. 515, 521. 522, 640, 058. 
673, 687, 749, TOO. 760, 792, 847, 
830-51, 873, 018-51, 954-55. 992, 
1010, 1038-39, 1030-52, 1034-53, 

1057-59, 1009-71, 1070, 1031-82. 
1090,1152 

Ternac Martinz Evangel ho, 851, 832 
Fidvi Khan, 839 

Firdausi, 30, 283 {Shah S am), 297, 
757 

Firuz (future Sultan Tajuddm Firuz 
Shah Bahmani), 001, 978, 979 and n, 
980, 082, 9S3n, 1001 
Firuz (Ilajjam), 497 
Firuz, Kamaluddin (nephew of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq), 464. 560, 567, 503 
Firuz Khan (ruler of Kalpi), 718 
Firuz Khan (Maudud Sultanl), 851, 852 
Timz Khan (of Kara!, 1148 
Firuz Klian (ruler of Nagaur). 850. 
864, 866 

Firu2 Kob, 44, 47, 81, 151, 152, 151, 
154n, 182, 103, 201 (name of a dis- 
trict), 267 
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Firuz Lodi, Malik, 665, 669, 670 
Firuz Miyan, Rai, 644 
Firuz Malik (Naib-I-barbek), 4S6, 545, 
553 

Firuz Malikzada, 620, 904 
Firuz Mulla, 776 

Firuz Shall Bahmeni, 1052, 1054, 1053, 
1057 

Firuz, Shamsuddin, 464 
Firuz Shah Tughluq, Sultan, 360n, 
361, 374, 390, 426, 494, 555, 560, 
562, 566n, 567, 568, 569, 570 aud n, 
572, 573, 574, 575, 576 and n, 577, 
578, 579, 580 -and n, 581, 582, 5S3, 
584, 585, 586 and n, 587, 588 and n, 
590, 591, 593, 594 and n, 595, 596, 
597, 598, 599, 600, 601 and n, 602, 
603, 604, 605, 607, 608, 609, 610, 
612, 613, 614, 615, 616, 617, 618, 
619, 620 and n, 621, 624, 632, 633, 
635n, 656, 657, 66S, 710, 711, 8-13- 
46, 89S, 904, 1024, 1122, 1123n, 
1124a, US-3, 1146, IMS, 1149 and », 
1150, 1153, 1155 

Firuzabad (near Jumna), 576 aud n, 587, 
588, 589, 593, 601 and n, GOln, G12n, 
619-20, 624, 627, G2S, 710, 922, 994 
Firuzabad (Pandua), 585, 1146, 1149 
Firuzpur, 594, 601, 903-4 
Fisher, H.A.L., 184 
Fiwar (name of a fort), 81 
Francisco de Almeida, 874 
Friar Luis, 1074, 1076 
Fuma, 42 

Furshor (Peshawar), 157 
Futub, Malik, 659 

G.vdai, Malik, 866 
Gadilam, 1105, 1113 
Gadsisar, 820 

Gagraun, 790, 792, 798, 902, 915, 931, 
937 

Gagangir, 735, 738 

Gaha, 1129 and n, 1133, 1134 

Gaikhatu Khan (son of Abaka), 95 

Gaitor, 836 

Gaj, 967 

Gajadhar Singb, 892, 916 
Gajeswara, 95Sn 


Gajmal, 833 

Gajpati (title of the Rai of Jajnagar), 
591, 693, 1060, 1 063, 1153 
Gajpati Bhanudeva IV, 943 and n, 944a 
Galiyakot, 803 
Galta, 

Gandak, 72Sn, 1156, 1159 
Gandak, Little, 6S3n 
Ganesa (of Dungarpur), 858, 863 
Ganesh Rai (of Patiali), 690, 695 
Ganesh, Raja (of Bengal), 715, 717, 
1151, 1152 
Ganesvara, Rai, 715 
Ganges (see Gangs also), 136 ( vallev’, 
137, 181, 218, 238, 279, 314, 318, 
324, 327, 424, 471, 529, 535, 621, 
626-27, 639, 644, 646, 660, 663, 692n, 
693, 714-15, 727-28, 729n, 1135, 
1138, 1142, 1154, 1159 
Ganga (river), 939, 940 and n, 941, 942, 
946, 953, 9G9n, 1063, 1119n 
Ganga Das, Rawal, 805, 863, 589, 871, 
919 

Ganga, Rao, 813, 814 
Gangadeva Rautaraya, 948, 949 
Cangadcvi, 1021, 1020, 1028, 1037, 
1106 

Gangadhara, 853 
Gangama Naik, 1110 
Gangaraja, 1074, 1075, 1077, 1084n 
Gangru (name of a tcrwn), 1122 
Gangawati, 976 

Gangydeva, Jaglapi (a Telegu chief), 47 2 

Gan java, 1130 

Gardizi, 147 

Garb, Mandaran, 940 

Garba, 936 

Garha-Mandala, 829, 872 
Garmsir, 44, 108, 112, 171, 201, 247, 
1128 

Garsopa, 1076 

Gauda, 945, 953, 957, 95S and n, 963 
Gaudapati, 928u 
Gaudcsvara (see Kapilendra) 

Gaudiya Vaishnava, 98-3 
Gauhati, 177n 

Caur (see also Laklinauti), 551, 1152, 
1153, 1157, 1160 
Gaurakha, 735 
Gawil, 929, 9S5 
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Cayasadina (Ghiy asuddui Bahadur 
ShaK), 941 and n 
Geb Pol, 805 
Gcb Sagar, 605 
Celdria (fort), 1090 
Genoa, 22 
Cenoli, 833 

Ctorge, St. (fort), 1099, 1100 
Georgia, mountains, 38, 103, 113, 117, 
123, 125 

Gesu Daraz, Ilazrat, 982, 983, 984 
Gcsu Mai, 413 

Ghadisi, Maharau al, 819, 820 
Ghaffari, Qazi Ahmad, 401n 
Ghaghar, 050 

Ghagra, (Sarju) (name of a river), 267, 
315, 323 

Ghalib Khan, 619, 621 

Ghani (Ed. of Bailiaqi), 136n, 14 In 

Changirat, 110 

Gharjistan, 40, 81, 149, 130, 155, 158, 
201 

Ghassan, 1, 13 

Chat! Sagun (Name of .pass), 401, 426 
Chaughat, 712 

Ghayir Khan (it was title of Inalchuq, 
the governor of Otrar), 65, 73 
Ghazan Khan (accepted Islam and took 
the name of Mahmud), 93, 97 
Ghazi Chak, 772, 773 
Chazi Khan, 707 
Ghazi Khan Buloti, 706 
Ghazi Malik, 393, 400 
Ghazi, Malik Alp (assignee of Karl), 
3I4n, 315 

Gliazi, Salar Masud, 138, 490, 330, 583 
Ghazi Shah (Nasiruddm Muhammad 
Chazi Shah), 775, 777 
Chazipur, 703, 707 

Ghaziul Mulk (title of Malik Jnnan), 
601 

Ghazni, 33, 44, 45, 40, 47, 49, GO, 78, 
79, SO, 81, GO. 93, 115, 147. 148, 150, 
151, 152. 133, 131, 153,, 158, 159, 
100a, 101, 1G2, 16G, 167, 108. 169, 
171, 178, 181, 182, 193, 199, 200, 
204, 211, 2M, 220, 240, 243; 240. 
247, 262. 303, 329, 393, 410. 499, 
534, 838. 1110, 1117, 1121- 
Ghazni Khan (Muhammad Shah) 


(IIus hang's son), 851, 833, 859, 873, 
875, 005, 90 0, 907 

Ghazoavi, Saiyyid Xuruddin Mubarak, 
229 

Ghazzali, Imam, 23, 30, 31 
Glux, 1128 

Ghijas Shall, Prince, 920, 924, 923 and 
n, 926 

Ghiyasuddin (of Maks a), Sultan, 793, 
790, 805, 803 

Ghiyasuddin (1103-1203) (son of Baha- 
uddin Sam), 155, 181, 200 
Ghiyasuddin (son of Sultan Mahmud 
Khalji of Malwa), 601, 683 
Ghiyasuddin (one of the two Ghurian 
brothers), 42, 43, 41 
Ghiyasuddin (punished by Muhammad 
F'in Tughluq in the Decan), 530 
Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah, 1150 and n, 
1151 and n 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur (son of Shamstid 
dm Firoz), 1146, 11 17 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, 4f, 47, 205 
Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Tughluq (the 
alleged son of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughluq), 570, 063 

Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shab, 1159, 
1160 

Ghiyasuddin, Malik, 79 
Chivasudihn Muhammad Damghan Shah, 
1013, 1014, 1010, 1018, 1027, 1023, 
1013, 1044 

Ghiyasuddin Tahamtan (son of Muham- 
mud Shah II BahmanO, 978 and "» 
979 

Cliijasuddin Tughluq, 737n, 1147 
Ghiyaspur, 309, 331, 441, 4S0 
Ghiyaspur (in the modern Mymensiflgb 
district), 1146 
Ghlzz Turks, 40, 42, 155 
Ghogra, 1158, 1139 
Ghoraghat (in liampur district), 5Sf, 
1140. 1153n. 1154 
Ghotoli, 800 
Ghudgaon, 838 
Chtmyat, 132 

Chur, 40. 43. 41. 145. 140. 147. 14S, 
149, 150, 151. 152, 153, 151, 155, 
161, 162, 181, 182, 220. 210, 217, 
969 
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Ghuri youths, 160 
kingdom of, 71, SO 
nobles of, 201 
Ghur territory, 143-44 
Ghurak, 1117 

Ghuri, Malik Qutbuddiu Hasan, 225, 
239, 249, 250, 266, 273, 300 
Ghuri, Qutbuddin Hasan Ali, 265, 266n, 
267 

Ghuzz, 155 

Gibbon, 2, 9, 31, 37, 38n, lOln, 102, 
105 

Gilan, 117, 765 
Gilgit, 733, 742 

Ginga, 1093, 1095, 1096, 1099, 1100, 
1101, 1103, 1106, 1107 and n, 1108, 
1109, 1110, 1111, 1112, 1113, 111 4, 
1115 

Gird Koh (name of a fort), 52, 89 
Giripur (Dungarpur), 790 
Gimar (name of a place), 494, 554, 795, 
853, 867, 868, 869, 878 
Gisu Daraz, Saiyyid Muhammad, 512 
Gita Deva, 865 

Goa, 875, 881, 882, 883, 890, 894, 971, 
976n, 977, 995, 997, 998, 1003, 1051, 
1054-55, 1065, 1070, 1074, 1075, 
1076, 1077, 1080, 1096 
Goalpara, 1150n 
Gobi desert, 54, 55 

Godavari, 412, 465, 501, 922, 938, 939, 
947, 968, 9S0, 999, 1003, 1039 
Godavari-Krisbna Doab, 995, 1005 
Godhara, 863, 880, 881, 919 
Godwad, 796, 812 
Gogha, 893 
Gohana, 610 

Golden Book (Altun Daftar), 57 
Golden Horde, 84, 85, 86, 94, 98, 111, 
116, 118 

Golkonda, 961, 962, 974, 985, 991, 
1004, 1006, 1048, 1067, 1075, 1077, 
1084n, 10S9, 1090, 1091, 1093, 1094, 
1099, 1100, 1101 

Gomti (name of a river), 474, 1157 
Gondal, 555, 1121n 
Gondwana, 473, 8GS, 872, 901, 90S, 
922, 9S0, 985, 98 S 
Gopa (see Gopinath), 804 
Gopaldas, 839 

Gopalgir (name of a place), 278 


Gopal Krishna Pillar, 1110 
Gopamau, 138 
Gopana, 1045 

Gopanaraya, 1106, 1107, 1108, 1109 
Gopi, Malik (Gopicaica), 875, 877, 881, 
882 

Gopinath Basu, 1158 
Gopi Xath (Gepa), 804 
Gopinathpur, 951, 1064 
Gorakhpur, 583, 1149 
Gor, Khan/s 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 
47; 48, 49, 60, 61, 70, 230n 
Gor Khan’s empire and territory, 39 
universal Khan/s, 43 
Goraphpuram, 683, 691n, 728n 
Goripalayam, 1013 
Govind Rai, 161, 164, 165 
Govindachandra (1114-55), 136 
Govindaraja, 1109 
Govinda, Saluva, 1077 
Govinda Vidyadhara, 962, 964 
Gudimalapadu, 958 
Gudrang, 648 

Gujarat, 132, 137, 141, 157, 243, 251, 
280, 330, 360, 371, 400, 402, 403, 

422, 423, 424, 426, 431, 432, 433, 

.437, 463, 464, 486, iqta of, 491, 497, 
501, 506, 508, 528, 532, 537, 542, 

543, 544, 547, 549, 550, 552, 553, 

554, 556, 558, 56S, 569, 582, 594n, 
596, 597, 599, 618, 624, 625-26, 628, 
637, 638, 657, 661, 665, .694, 697, 

713, 714, 716, 7S3 7 84, 785, 788, 

792, 793, 798, 799, 800, 802, 803, 
S04, 805, 811, S22, 825, 827, S29, 

832, 815, 846, 847, 84S, 849,. 850, 

851, 853, 854, 855, 856, 858, 860, 

SGI, 862, 86 3, 864, 8 65, 866, 867, 

S68, 869, 871, S72, 873, S74, 875, 

876, 877, 879, 880, 881, 8S3, 884, 

885, 886, 887, 889, S91, 892, 893, 

S95, 1054, 1057, 1121, 1126, 1130, 
1131 and n, 1132, 1159, 1160 
Guj'arat Raslrakutas, 133 
conquest of, 334-36 
campaign of, 473-74 
Gulbarga, 53-3, 549, 565, 858, 949, 98S, 
969n, 970. 971 and n, 973, 974, 975, 
977, 979, 9S0, 9S2, 984 and n, 99In, 
993n, 994 and n, 1001, 1001, 1035, 
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1044, 1017, 1050, 1051, 1032 and n, 
1053, 1037, 1081, 1082 and n 
Gulf of Alexandietta, 38n 
Gulf of Maunar, 1010 
Gulmarg, 770, 778 
Gumti, 710 and n 
Gunaraj Kban, 1154 
Gundla Kamma, 1006, 1070 
Gundlapalam, 057 
Cuntur, 943n, 948, 949, 957, 939 
Gur Besu (grandmother of Kushluq, 
whom Chengiz had married), 49, 62 
Gurg, Malik Kamaluddin, 396, 424, 
452, 527 
Gurgm Lari, 115 

Curkan Amir Timur (see also Timur), 
101 

Gurshasp, Bahauddm (governor of 
Samaoa under Tughluq), 473, 488, 
500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 507, 541, 
553 

Gutti (name of a place), 472, 1087 
Guty, 1038 
Cuzarwan, 201 
Guzgan, 146 

Gwalior, 169, 170, 171, 107, 202, 212, 
220, in the fort of, 221, 222, 230, 
235. 239, 254n, 261, 271, 323, 424, 
423, 428, 436, 437, 627, 630, 636, 
637, 638, 640, G45, 647, 648, 650. 
634, 601, 681, 634, 685, 691, 695 
and n, 696 and n, 703, 704, 705, 
725, 728, 738, 786, 836, 839, 840, 
841, 893, 902, 903, 911, 910, 970 
llai of Gwalior, 198 

II ABU, (a statue in Kaba), 4 
llaibat Khan (son of Ilushang Shah), 
006 

Habba Khatun, 778 and n 
Habib, Professor, 131, 150, 151, 155, 
180, 185, 190, 282 n, 503, 518, 524, 
570n, 575, 577 

Habib, Dr. Irfan, 261, 352, 353 
Habib, Qazi, 776 

Habib Shah (of Kashmir), 755, 763, 774 
Habibi Abdul Hayy, 143n, 145n, 156n, 
159n, 207n, 210 

Habibullab, Dr., 139, 158n, 159n, 160n, 
169n, 177n, 178n, 183, 197. 205, 
239n, 289n, 991 


Habsb Amid, 97 
Habsh Khan, 1155 
Iladavati, 786, 790 
Iladcpa Gantarasa, 1044 
Uadi (785-86), 29 

Hafiz (great Persian poet), 24, 97, 114, 
129, 269, 74Sn, 1151 and n 
Haidar (son of Yusuf Shall), 7S0 
Haidar (son of Rinchan of Kaslimir), 
740 

Haider Ali, 424, 432, 433, 450 
Haidar Dughlat, Mirza, 750, 755, 757, 
765, 760, 768, 769, 770, 771, 772, 
774, 750 
Haidar Khan, 777 
Haidar Malik, 734, 730, 737 
Haidar Shah (Haji Khan), 759 
llaibat Khan, 702, 705 
llaibat Khan (a prince of Kashmir), 
743. 740 

llaibat Kban (Firuz Khan), 831, 832 
llaibat Khan Nlyazi, 770, 772 
Ilaig, Sir Wolselcy 460, 532, 59i, 1011. 

1012, 1118, 1120, 1127 
Haji, Amir, 1013, 1014 
Ilaji Birlas, 99, 107 
Haji Khan (Haidar Shah), 758, 759, 035 
Haji Maula, 345 
rebellion of, 346 
Ilaji Muhammad, 108 
Haji, Sirajuddin Khwaja, 401, 40 J, 407, 
408, 411, 421, 435, 438, 447n, 469 
Hajib, Malik Nusrat, 520 
Habib, Sultanl, Mir, 711 
Hajinagar (a place cast of Sonargaon 
near the modem Dacca), 291, 293 
Iljjipur, 138, 1153 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf, 28, 1120 
Hajra (name of place), 1157, 1159 
Hakim Ali Jilani, 780 
Ilalalu Khan, 87-95 
Ilalaai, 1120n 
Halb, 230n 
Ilalbu, 634 

Halim, Dr. S. A., 699 
Halkin, A. S. (translator of Al-Farq 
bain al Flraq), 149n 
Hal wad, 801 

Hamadan, 29, 33, 89, 90, 118 
HamadanJ, SaJyjid, 772 
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Ilamdullah Mustaufi (author of Ntizha- 
tul Qulub), 72 
Hami (see Hamvira Eai) 

Hamid Khan, 670, 671, 672, 674, 685, 
720 

Ilamid Qalaudar, 605 
Hamid, Shaikhzada, 546 
Ilamiduddin Hajib, Qazi, 703 
Hamiduddin, Malik (son of Umdat-ul- 
Mulk Ala Dabir), 329, 344, 346, 349, 
420, 421 

Hamiduddin, Qazi, 141, 374, 375 
Hamir Deva, 828, 829, 832 
Hamirgar (Hamirupur), 790 
Hamir Oriya, 954 and n 
Hamirpur (Hamirgarh), 790 
Hammira, 136, 137 
Ilampi, 1029n 

Hamu (wife of Sanghar), 1121 
Hamvira, 1065, 1066, 1070 
Hamvira Eai (or Hamir Eai), 786 and 
n, 948, 950, 951n, 952, 953 and n, 
964 and n, 955, 956, 959, 991, 996 
and n 

Hamza, Malik, 650 
Hamza Shah, Saiufddin, 717 
Ilanda Malakappa Nayadu, 1093 
Ilandia, 935, 936, 937' 

Hang-Satu, 768 

Hauifa, Abu Imam, 25, 150, 363 

Hausi, 136, 137, 166, 167, 214, 220, 

235, .251, 252, 259, 261, 263, 531, 

454, 526, 558, 572, 567, 58S, 621, 

703 

Ilaraoti or Harauti, 783, 790, 833, 835, 
902, 914, 915, 932 
Ilardwar, 124 
Ilarhar Erahman, 920 
Ilaridea (name of a river), 1056 
Ilari Har, 531 

Ilarihara, 974n, 976n, 977 and n, 9S0, 
1040 and n, 1041, 1042 and n, 1043, 
1044, 1045 and n, 1053n, 1105, 1107 
and n 
Ilarim, 92 
Harima, 106S 
Ilari Parbat, 743 
Ifari Rai, 166, 167 
ilari Raj, 823, 828 
Ilarisimha (ruler of Tirhut), 1146 
Ilarkatu, 1017, 1027 


Harita, 784 
Hami Khera, 587, 601 
Harold Lamb (author of Chengiz K/ian ■ 
and March of the Barbarians ), 57n 
Ilarpaldeva, 1033 
Har Raj, Maharaj, 713 
Har Rao, 857, 862, 863, 864 
Harsa-deva (king of Kashmir), 734, 735 
Ilursha, 187 

Har Singh, Rai, 626, 637, 638, 639 
Harun Rashid (786-S09), 29, 31, 33, 
146 

Haryana, 273, 302, 318, 842 
Hasan (Malik Iftikhar), 854 
Hasan (of Alamut), son of Muhammad, 
52 

Hasan (Baradu, entitled K.busrau Khan, 
after accession Sultan Nasiruddin), 
430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 

438, 439, 440, 442, 443, 444, 445, 

448, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, 452, 

453, 454, 455, 456, 459, 463, 465, 

477-78, 480, 481 
Hasan (Imam), 20, 33, 51, 1044 
Hasan Bahmani (Alauddin), 548, 9G9n 
Hasan, All Ahmad, 479 
Hasan (Sijzi), Amir, 578 
Hasan Amal, 170 
Hasan Bahri, Malik, 992, 996 
Hasan Baihaqi, Mirak, 752 
Hasan Beg Turkoman, 131 
Hasan bin Sabbah, 50, 51, 52, 8S 
Hasaii Chak, 773 

Hasan Haji (a Muslim merchant), 73 
Hasan Kanku, 1024 
Hasan Khan, 650, 723, 913, 9S2, 990, 
991, 992 

Hasan Khan (son of Sultan Shihabud- 
din of Kashmir), 743, 744 
Hasan Khan Mewati, SOI, 844 
Hasan, Khvvaja, 290 
Hasan Kuchay, 759 
Hasan, Malik (Amir-i-Miran), 571n 
Hasan, Malik (the eldest son of Malik 
Qara Beg), 447 
Hasan Mazendarani, 53 
Hasan Multani, Malik, 571n, 57-3 
Hasan Nizami (author of Tajttl Ma’asir ), 
159, 173, 178, 183-S J, 197n, 214 
Hasanpur, 773 
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Hasan Safdaml Mull, Maljc; 857 
llasan Saiyyid, lOOOn 
Hasan Shah (son of Ilaidar Shah), 759, 
760, 761, 763, 781 

Hasan, SaijjiJ (of Kashmir), 684, 768 
Hasan Sufi, 110 

Hasan, Sultan (of Kashmir), 681 and n 
Ilashim, 6, 762 

Ilassan (name of a district), 1102 and n 

Hastinapore, 423 

Ilastinavati, 1031 

Hatkant, 696 

Hatmati, 856 

Hatfm Khan, 1137 

Ilatiyah, Husain, 5-19 

HathiyaLint, 650 

Hous-i Kim? (Ala* Toni;, 121, 585, 
587, 623 
Haul i-Qutb, 666 
Hauz Rani, 231 

Ilaus-I Shamil ( Shanxi Tank), 2-3 0, 585 

Hausi, 842 

Hazrarnaut, 1, 2, 14 

Hazara Rama, 10S2 

Hazardinari, Kafur, 335 

Uazat Pjiar (w&sne <s{ a fort), 112 

Ilazrat Ali, 01, 145, 140, 346n 

Hazrat Yusuf (Joseph), 210n 

Helmund (name of a river), 112 

Hcmu, Rai, 827 

Herat, 29, 34, 44, 71, 70, 78, 79, SI, 
88, 90 99, 101, 111, 112, 128, 130, 
131, 144, 147, 152, 182, 217, 527, 
557, 658, 719, 758, 770, 1001, 1128, 
1133, 1153 
Jiijaz, 2, SS-| 

Uintah as, 35n, 121, 176, 216, 424, 522, 
553, 594, 6-10, 82 1, 1068 
liimatnagar (Ahmojnagar), 850 
Hinaur, 558 

Hind, 230, 256. 497. 522, 622, 1031 
Hindal (of Kashmir), 743 
Hindi, Rana Dilpat, 268 
Jlindia, 697 
Hinduan, 109, 110 
Hindu Beg, 89S 
Ilindu-Kush, 115, 143 
Hindustan, 132, 157, 159, 162, 163, 

170, 171, 170. 1S9, 201, 222, 239, 

203, 264, 263, 265, 270, 278, 279, 

250, G03, 329. 337, 343, SG6. 392, 


509, 939n, 1007, 1061, 1117n, 1138, 
1139, 1142 

Hinu BJiatti, Rai, 650 

Hira, a comfortless cave, 1, 5, 13 

Hirabai, Rani, 888 

Hiranmacr, Malik', 3l4n, 329 

Iiirapur, 757 

Ilisar, 650, 812 

Hisar-riroza, 5S7, 588, 590, 021, 629, 
634, G61, 671, 68 1, 1150n 
Hisar Shad man, 99 
Hisliam (721-43), 29 
llixlivala, 576n, 5S2n, 5S3, 557n, 590, 
6X1 

llomtuna, 29 

Ilonavar, 1031, 1072, 1080 
lions, 127 
Hormuz, 118 
Hoogly (district), 1138 
Iloshang (son of Kamaluddin Curg), 
527 

Hoshang Shah, 718 
Hoshangabad (Husbangabad), 90S, 909, 
921 

Hoshiyar, Malik, 6 CO 
Ifoysata district, 1011 
Ho> sala land, 465 

Howortb, Sir Henry (author of the His- 
lory of the Mongols), 57n, 5Sn, 63, 
86n, 02n, 91, 90n. 97n 
Iluang-dai (emperor of the whole 
Steppe Society), 62 
Ilubli, 097 
lludaibiya, 10 

Hudaibiya treaty, 11 , 

IluJudul Alam, 144, 1 10, 149n 
Hugh', 039n, 918, 032. 038 
Hujfalc, 310 

Iluhjua (Mongol ch’fl), 523 
Hultzch, Dr., 702n, 1010, 1012 
Hiilnr Shirazi, Sfll ■ 

Iluniayun (emperor), 769, 691, 592, 
693, 894, 893, 690, 897, 934. 035. 
936, 030, 090, 091. 092, 993, 095, 
1001, 1064, 1065, lttln, 1132, 1153, 
1159, 1160 

Humayun Khan, C21, 622, 623 
Hunain, the battle of, 12 
Hundaun, 913 
Hungary', 87 
Huimii7, 870, 873 
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Hur Nasab, 1011 
Husam, 548 

Ilusam Ali (Husamuddin), 873 
Husam, Jalal, 504 

Husamuddin Malik (of Khandesh), 
873, 875, 876 

Husamuddin (brother of Hasan Baradu), 
430, 431, 448 n 

Husamuddin (maternal grandfather of 
Barani), 295, 433 
Husamuddin, Azam Malik, 571n 
Husamuddin Adhak, Malik 571n, 573 
Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji (Sultan Ghiyas- 
nddin) (recognises the suzeraintv of 
Delhi), 217, 218, 1136, 1142 
Husamuddin, Malik, 424, 464 
Husamuddin, Qazi, 920 
Ilusdarg (Anegundi) (name of a place), 
501 

Husbang (son of Kamaluddin Gurg), 
452 

Ilushang Shah, Sultan (Alp Khan), 848, 
Sol, 853, 855, 856, 859, 862, 900, 

901, 902. 903, 904,. 905, 906, 907, 

912, 914, 917, 918, 932, 934, 943, 

944 and n, 985, 986 
Husain, 21, 29, 50 (Imam), 1011 and n 
Husain (brother of Ilabib Shah),. 774 
Husain (son of Xasiruddin Mahmud), 
1154 

Husain (Dilasvar Khan Ghuri), 898 
Husain Bukhari of Uchch, Saiyyid, 598 
Husain Buzurg (an Il-Khan officer who 
ruled Baghdad and a part of Iraq), 
113 

Husain Farmuli, 706 
Husain Gurshasp, 920 
Husain Khan, 662, 663, 670 
Husain Khan (brother of Ibrahim Lodi), 
703, 723 

Husain Khan, 1159 
Husain, Langah Sultan, 113-5 
Husain Quli Khan, 777 
Husain Mngre, 770, .771, 772 
Husain, Dr. Mahdi, 479 
Husain, Malik (the second son of Malik 
Qara Beg), 447 

Husain, Mian (Ibrahim Lodi’s general), 
800 

Husain Mirza (of Iraq\ Sultan, 765 


Husain Nizam Shah I, 1039, 1090, 
1091, 1092 

Husain Shah (Zun), 776, 778 
Ilusain Shah, Sultan Alauddin (of Ben- 
gal), 730, 731 

Husain Shah Sharqi, Sultan, 663, 678, 
679, 680, 681, 682, 683, 690. 691, 
• 692, 693, 694, 724, 725, 726, 727, 
72S, 729, 730, 731, 941n, 944, 948, 
949», 963, 1128, 1156 
Husain Shah, Saiyyid (of Bengal), 957, 
958 and n. 960 

Husain Zanjani, Shaikh, 643 and n 
IJusainpur, 773 
Ilausa Bai, 787, 788, 811 
Hyderabad, 1118 

Ibx Ha jar Asqalaxi, 204n 
Ibn Hauqal, 149n 

Ibn Qudwa, 152 

Ibn Suri, 147n 
Ibn-i Afrash, 878 
Ibn-i Arab Shah, 101, 103 
Ibn-i Asir, 138, 145, 146, 150, 151, 
156n, 159n, 169, 179n, I81n, 183 
Ibn-i Battuta (author of Rehla), 213n, 
229n, 274, 291, 305, 460, 461, 462, 
463, 470, 476, 477, 478, 479, 4S0, 
4S5n, 487, 489, 490, 493, 494, 495, 
499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 505, 

506, 512, 513, 515, 521, 522, 523, 

525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 532, 537, 

538, 539, 542, 555, .556, 557, 560, 

562, 563 and n, 1009, 1015, 1017-19, 
1023, 1024, 1026-28, 104-3, 1119, 
1120, 1121, 1123 and n, 1145 and n, 
114Sn 

Ibn-i Funduq Baihaqi (the writer of 
Mdiharibut Tajaraib, winch is a 
continuation of the famous Tajanbut 
Umam of Miskawaih), 4 In 
Ibn-i Ishaq, 7n 
Ihn-i Khallikan, 879 
Ibn-i Muljam, 20 
Ibn-al Qifti, 153 
Ibn-i Sa‘d, 5, 13n 

Ibn-i Sumir Baja Bal, Shaikh, 1117n 
Ibn-i Taimiya, 22 

Ibrahim (brother of Caliph Mansur), 33 
Ibrahim (son of Saiyyid Muhammad of 
Kashmir), 764, 769, 772, 773, 776 
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Ibrahim (son of Jalaluddm of Madura), 

1001 

Ibrahim (son of Malik Itajab), 568, 569 
Ibrahim (special guard of Sultan Muba- 
rak Khalji), 441 

Ibrahim (Add Shah), 1085, 1080, 1087, 
1088, 1089 

Ibrahim Add Shah II, 1095, 1090 
Ibrahim bin Muhammad, 29 
Ibrahim, Baihaql, Saiyj id, 774 
Ibrahim Lodi, Sultan, 800, 801, 841, 
885, 8S0, 1158 
Ibrahim Magri, 764 

Ibrahim Qntb Shab, 1089, 1090, 1093, 
1094 

Ibrahim, Saij-j id Kharctadar, 526 
Ibrahim Shah Alam (Shaikh Paths), 
596 and n 

Ibrahim Shahzoda, fiOO 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, Sultan, 626, 627. 
628, 648, 661, 685, 677, 682. 702, 
705, 706, 707, 708, 709 and n, 714. 
715, 716, 717, 718, 719, 1152, 11.53 
Ibrahim, Shaikh, 113 L 
Ichba, Malik, C01, 905 
Idalcan (Add Khan), 1075 
Idar, 794. 799, 803, 809, 813, 852, 854, 
850, 857, 862, 861, 880, 881, 882 
Idiqut (ruler of the Aighurs), 63 
fdi flaina, 762, 766, 770, 771, 772 
Idris (brother of Caliph Mansur), .33 
Idris, Malrk, 631 

Iftikbar, Malik (Hasan), 816, 834 
I jar (name of a place), 221, 261 
Ikdala, 582, 583, 590, 718 
Ikliti>ar Khan, 627, 628, 634, 635. 639, 
710, 916 

Ikhti} aruddin Balka, Malik, 1136n 
Ikhtiyaruddin Chust Qaba, 21 In, 233 
Ikhtiyaruddin Yal Afghan, 667 
Ikhtiyaruddin Yazbek, 1139 
Ikkeri, 1101, 1102, 1103 
Ikrimab bin Abu Jahl, 10 
Uadgiz, 178 

Ilab (an experienced warlord of Mui/- 
uddin's army), 162, 164 
Ilahdad Kaka Lodi, Malik, 654, 660 
Ilamish, 48 

Ham Khan (father of IJhitmish), 210 
Ilam Khan Lodi, 653 
Hmuddin, Shaikh, 627 


Iltcgu Malik, 73 

Iltutmish, Shamsuddin, Sultan, 47, 142. 
168, 189, 192-94, 197, 202, 207, 225, 
231, 2-3.3, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 

210, 242, 213, 250, 251, 256, 237, 

262, 270, 274, 275, 276, 260, 283, 

286, 287, 288, 289, 29 2, 300, 307. 

311, 346, 481, 573, 581, 585, 586 
and n, 785, 827, 828, 842, 1119. 
1121, 1132, 1135, 1136 and n, 1137n 
1140 

Ilyas Afghan, 123 
Il>as Khan (Amir of Jhain), 638 
Il> as Khvvaja (son of Tughluq Timur 
Khan), 108 

Il>as, Malik Uaji (assumed the title of 
Sultan Shamsuddin), 531, 582, 58k 
584, 583, 589. 590, 843 and n, 957, 
1148-19, 1150 and n. 1153, 1155 
Imad Khan Farmuli, 696 
Imad Shah Abuddin (of Berar), 875. 

876, 880, 889, 890 

Imaduddin (brother of Shaikh Bukn- 
uddin Abul Fath of Multan), Shaikh, 
554 

Imaduddin Baihan, 189 
Imamuddin Waiz, 114 
Imadul Mulk (maternal grandfather of 
Amir Khusrau), 287 
Imadul Mulk (Qutb Khan Lodi), 701 
Imadul Mulk (sec Mahmud Hasan 
Malikus Sharq Malik), 630, 651, 652. 
651. 635, 693 

Imadul Mulk (of Cn/arat), 853, 870, 

877, 878, 935 

Imadul Mulk Fathulhh, 999. 1001, 
1002, 1004, 1005, 1006, 1038 
Imadul Mulk Khushqadam, 889, 890 
Imadul Mulk Sartez, 906, 1119, 1153 
Imam Abu Ilanffa (see also Ilanifa) 
201, 481 

Imam rakhruddin P.azi, 152 
Imm3di Deva Ba}a, 1060, 1063 
Immatll N’arasimha (second son of 
Caluva N'arsfmha), 1071, I072n, 1073 
and n 
Imran, 438 

Imrani, Maulana Mu in uddin, 557n 
Inalchuq (Ghaytr Khan) (governor of 
Otrar, a relative of Turfcan Khatun 
mfo Khwarawn ShaW, 65 
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Inancha Bilga (ruler of the Naimans), 62 

Indar Kot, 741 and n, 771 

Iuderpat, 197, 851 

Indian Ocean, 1074 

Indonesia, 32 

Indor, 844 

Indpat, 165, 589 

Indra Xafayan, 1150 

Indrab, 99, 119 

Indri, Kishen (Krishna) Bazran, 497 
Indur, 640, 649, 654 
Indus, 46, 79, SO, 96, 119, 139, 178, 
184, 192, 215, 247, 258, 338, 410, 
473, 566,. 595, 597, 598 and n, 819, 
860, 1120, 1121, 1122, 1132, 1135 
Infaudiyar, 1025 

Iqbal ( servant and disciple of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Anliya), 393, 394, 442 
Iqbal Khan (of Mahva), 865, 928 
Iqbal Khan (see Khan Raj Mubarak 
Khani), 625, 626, 627, 634, 661, 683, 
706 

Iqbalmanda, 462 

Iraj (name of a place), 398. 716, 717. 
720 

Irajpur (name of a place), 406 
[ran, 50, 71, 72, 76, 85, 87, S9, 92, 
105, 113, 11 4, 117, 352, 516, 521, 
555, (southern Iran), 175n,. Iranian 
province, 51, 71, 264, 889, 987 
Iraq, 17, 27, 43, 50, 51, 66, 71, 76, 85, 
89, 92, 105, 113, 125, 128, 131, 264, 
287, 352, 493, 519, 521/557, 765, 
987 

Iron-Bridge (the battle of Iron-Bridge 
where Timur succeeded in defeating 
the Turkish ‘ }^}ah) forces), 10S 
Irtish (name r p-' river), 62, ill, 116 
Irugapa, 105^,. 

Iryab (the f ; of), 119 
Isa Khan, r »T, 676, 689, 690, 936 
Isami (author of Ftituh-us Solatia), 162, 
164, 165n, 171, 202n, 211, 214, 
224n, 240, 242n, 243, 252n, 256, 
257, 258n, 266, 267, 273, 275, 276, 
282n, 293n, 294, 296, 298,. 299, 300, 
303, 304, 305, 309, 317n, 318n, 321n, 
324n, 326, 335, 337, 338, 340, 341, 
342a, 370, 393, 399, 400, 401, 410n, 
418n, 420, 422, 423, 424, 425, 428n, 
430, 434a, 445n, 447. 448, 453, 456, 


457, 462, 463, 470, 473, 474, 475, 

476, 477, 478, 479, 480, 4S5, 487, 

48S, 49D, 494, 495, 498, 500, 502, 

501, 506, 507, 510, 512, 513, 515, 

523, 627, 512, 544, 545, 546, 547, 

560, 561, 567n, 1041n, 1147n 
Isami, Fakhrul Mulk (ancestor of the 
author of Futuh-us-Salatin), 225 
Isami, Zahiruddin (great grandfather oi 
Isami), 266 

Isfahan, 43, 80, 114. 115, 128 
Tsfarar, 44 

Isfarian (name of a place), 112 
Ishaq (son of Bashir), 616 
Ishaq, Malik, 910 

Ishaque (special guard of Sultan Muba- 
rak Khalji), 444 
Ishwar Singh, 722 

Iskandar Mirza (son of Umar Shaikh), 
131 

Islam Khan, 622, 649, 650, 651, 652, 
654, 669, 675, 705, 706, 711, 712 
Islam Shah Sur, 770, 772, 936 
Islamabad, 90S 
Ismail, 3 

Ismail (descendant of Saman), 34 
Ismail (bin Imam Ja'far Sadiq), 31, 33 
Ismail (see also Afghan Makh Ismail), 
548 

Ismail, 705 

Ismail (Adil Shah) (son of Yusuf), 1076, 
1077, I0S0, 1081, 1084, 10S5 
Ismail, 1153 

Ismail Burhanul Mulk, Piarah, 867 
Ismail Ghazi, 1156, 1157 
Ismail Jihvani, Malik, 704 
Ismail Khan (brother of Ibrahim Lodi), 
703 

Ismail Khan (Mahva), 917 
Ismail Khan Nuhani, 690 
Ismail Malik, 654, 655, 703 
Ismail Shah (son of Muhammad Shah 
of Kashmir), 769, 773, 774 
Ismail Shah, Abul Path Xasimdd in 
(Ismail Mukh), 967, 968, 969, 971 
Ismail Safavi, Shah, 770, 876, 8S4 
Ispahani, Baba Kotwal, 203 
Istahhri, 144, 146, 147, 149 
Istiya, 153 

Isvara Xayaka, 1066, 1069 
Itmad Khan, 897 
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Itrcur, Xusratuddin, 250 
Inaz Khalji, Hiisamuddin, 938, 1135 
and n, 1136 and n, 1140, 1150n 
Izmir, 128 

Izzuddin (grandfather of Isami), 260 
J7zuddin, 849 

Izzuddin Dalban, luzbcli, 1140 
Izzuddin Husain (of Chur), 144 
Izzuddin Husain (son of Qiitbuddin 
Hasan and grandson of Muhammad, 
ruler of Chur), 153 
Izzuddin Mutghazi, 44, 88 
Izzuddin Yahya Malik, 1147, 1148 

Jabl, 085 

Jadon Bhatti (a tnbe of Bajput), 169 
Jadu, Jalaluddin (son of Ganesh). 717, 
1152 

Jafar (son of Yahya), 29 
Jafar, 710, 717 
Jafar, Malik, 403 
Jaffar Sadiq (Imam), 31, 33 
lagannath, 942 and n, 914n, 947, 918, 
952, 953, 956, 958, 902, 901. 004, 
993n 

Jagaimatha Dasa, S63d, 965 
Jagannatha temple, 1004, 1157n 
Jagat (Dviarka), 670 
Jagat, temple of, 803 
Jagat Singh, 803 
Jagdalik (the battle of), 115 
Jaggaraja, 1097, 1098 
Jagmat, 797, 806, 832 
Jagpag, 543 

Jagnar (SoHanatha), 417 
Jabajnagar, 01 In 
Jahangir, 300, 743, 750 
Jahangir Magre, 760, 702, 763 
Jahangir Padni, 761, 766 
Jahan Numa, 618 

Jahan Panah Palace (Timur took up his 
residence in this palace after reach- 
ing Delhi; Jahan Panah svas also a 
town of Delhi), 121, 122, 5S5, 623. 
626, 817 • 

Jahansuz (World Burner) (This was the 
title of Alauddin Husain s/o Izzud- 
din Husain; he also used to call 
himself al-Sultan al-Muazzam), 154, 
153 

Jahar Deva, 261 


Jahara, 814, 

Jaharja (a member of the B3radus who 
took leading part in the murder of 
Sultan Mubarak Khalji), 444 
Jahazpur, 786, 788, 790, 812 
Jahbaz, 587 

Jahir Sondhar (Abdul Haqql, 602 
Jahrab, 646 
Jahwal, 120 
Jai Cband, 169 

JaiJadah, Shaildiul Islam Shaikh, 720 

Jaimal, Prince, 795, 796, 787 

Jaipal, 1041 

Jaipur, 591, 783, 833 

Jai Singh, 796. 797, 869, S71. 025 

Jaisingha (Jaitra SIngha), 171, I71n 

Jais Singhpur, 859 

Ja/sa, 786 

Jaisaldcva, 819, 820 
Jaisalmer,. 397, 783, 810, 813, 816, 818, 
819 and n, 820, 838 
Jaistambha, 791 
Jaitaian, 812. 813 
Jaitbundh, 820 
Jaithra, 691 
Jaitsi, SIB, 820 

Jait Singh I, Maharavval, 819, 820 
Jaitra Singh, 785, 828, 833, 831 
Jajnagar (or Orrissa), 217, 254, 270, 
293. 465, 472, 473, 558, 582. 591, 
713, 855, 836, 902, 038 and n, 039, 
940, 041 and n, 942 and n, 943 and 
n, 948, 95In, 057. 996, 1135, 1138, 
1139, 1141, 1142 and n, 1153 
Jakhuraf, 997 
Jakkampudi, 933 
Jai, 120 

Jal-kota (name of 1 ^ 1 ), 416 
Jalal Afghan, Qao.'T^. 

Jala) Khan, 1160 >• 

Jalal Khan (son of Da ud •'khan), 710 
Jalal Khan, 673, 678, 7 if 703. 761, 
703, 722, 723, 724 
Jalal Khan (of Kalpi), ”18 
Jalal Khan (son of Husain Shaujl), 730n 
Jabl Khan (Bahmani), 989, 990, 091 
Jalal Khan (son of Qadfr \>hah of 
Kalpi), 901. 913, 917, 918 
Jalal Khan, Prince (see also Ahrmd 
Shah II), 864 
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Jalal ibn-i Sala, 542 
.fatal Khan (brother-in-law of Alauddin 
Ahmad Bahmani), 921 
Jalal Khan Meuati, 649, 650, 65 4 
Jalal Tliakur, 762 
Jalali, 328, 667, 682, 727 
Jalaluddin (the ruler of Alainut), 71 
Jalaluddin (Sbabzada), 250, 253, 256 
Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah (see also Ahsan 
Shah), 1009. 1011, 1013, 1014 
Jalaluddin Ali, 200 

Jalaluddin Bukhari. Saivyid, 627, 635, 
1123, 1126 

Jalaluddin Fath Shah, 1154 
Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji, Sultan, 310-25 
Jalaluddin Hasan (turned from Ismaitism 
and became an orthodox Sunni; cursed 
his ancestors and burned the books 
of Hasan bin Sabbah) 51, 52 
Jalaluddin Kashani, Qazi, 1137, 1138 
Jalaluddin, Malik, 940 
Jalaluddin Mankbami, 66, 67, 76, 78-81, 
85. 106, 119n, 192, 216, 217, 222, 
230, 246, 660, .1118 
Jalaluddin Ma'sud Jani, Malik, 1138 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Asad, 1127 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah (Jadu, son 
of Baja Ganesh), 717, 1152 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Maulana, 587 
Jalaluddin, Sultan, 47, (of Tukharistan) 
Jalaluddin (Lodi) Sultan (see also Jalal 
Khan), 703 

Jalam bin Shaiban, 1117 
Jalanasi, Rao, 810 

Jalandhar, 642, 649, 652, 653, 654, 655 
Jalar (name of a river), 465 
Jalaun, 716 
Jalbahar, 650 

Jalesar. 271,, 621. 622, 637, 711, 712 
Jntesari. Malik Nusrat, 327 
Jalln. 646, 844 

Talor. 141. .335, 395, 397, 398, 424, 
452, 464, 788, 810, 812, 823, 825, 
827, 831, 832 
Hindu chieftain of, 213 
conquest of, 396 
Tam (of Thattah), 554 
Jam Ali Sher bin Tamachi, 1124 
Jam Bahinah bin Khairuddin, 1123n 
Jain Fath Khan bin Sikandar, 1124 


Jam Firuz bin Nizamuddin, 1125n, 
1 128, 1129, 1131, 1132 
Jam Iloto, 1125 

Jam Jauna bin Babinah, 1123, 1124 
and n, 1126 

Jam Karon bin Tamachi, 1129 
Jam Khairuddin 1122, 1123n 
Jam Maui bin Jauna, 1124 and n 
Jam Ninda (Xindah or X/zarnuddin), 
1121, 1125 and n, 1128 and n 
Jam Xizamuddin bin Salahuddin, 1124, 
1127, 1129, 1133 

Jam Salahuddin Tamachi, 1124, 1130 
Jam Sanjar (Radhan or Rai Dinah), 
1125n 

Jam, Shaikhzada, 429n 
Jam Sikandar bin Tughtuq, 1125 
Jam Tamachi bin Linar, U23n, 1124 
and n 

Jam Tughluq bin Sikandar, 1125 
Jam Umar bin Babinah, 1119 and n, 
1123, 1124 and n, 1125, 1126 
Jam Wunar-i Samiri, 1123n 
Jamal Khan, 673 

Jamaluddin Muhammad Cbust Qaba 
(another merchant who purchased 
Ututmish), 211, 212 
Jamaluddin Muhammad, 869 
Jambai, 952n, 1064 
Jaini, loin, 154n, 182 
Jami, Maulana Abdur Rahman, 131 
Jamkhandi, 971 

Jammu, 124, 158n, 643 and n, 644, 
733, 742, 746, 751, 753, 758-60, 762 
Jamshed, 233, 492, 551, 740, 741 
Jamukba, 60, 61, 62 
Jamway a Mata, 837 
Janad Deva, 837 
Janani, 1120, 1122 
Jangala, 815 
Jangaladesh, 783, 812 
Janhao, 642 
Jani, Malik, 1135 

Jani, Malik Alauddin (see also Aland- 
din), 235, 238, 239, 253, 262 
Janjan (name of a village), 118. 120 
Jannambi Kabdi, !107n 
Jan si, 8-37 
Jaota, 794 
Jarafdeva. 1148 
Jnrtoli, 704 
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Jaruha, 138 
Jaskaran, 833 

Jasrath (son of Zainul Abidin of Kash- 
mir), 758 

Jasrath Xhokar, 640, 641, 642 and n, 
643, 644, 645, 649, 651, 653. 654, 
661, 682, 669, 751 and n, 752 
Jasoraj Khan, 1158 
Jatahaya, 917 
Jatar, 1130 
Jatrai, 299 

Jattah (this name was used by the his- 
torians for Turkistan, see also Turkis- 
tan), 99, 100, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 131 

Jahigir (a place in the Bolan pass), 1128 
Jatwan, 167 
Jaud, 692, 729 
Jauf, 108 

Jauhar, Malilc, 549, 968, 1000 
Jauna, Mahk Fakhruddin (Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq), 366, 369, 
420, 447, 450, 453, 456, 459, 470, 

471, 472, 473, 478, 590, 077, 678, 

679, 722, 723, 725, 1035 
Jauna (son of Khani Jahan I entitled 
Khan Jahan), 613 

Jaunpur, 590 and n, 623, 626, 628, 
657, 671, 674, 676, 677, 678, 680, 
682, 683, 690 and n, 692, 693, 694 
and n, 698n, 701, 703, 704, 710, 712, 
713, 714, 715, 716, 717, 719, 721, 

722, 723, 724, 725, 72G, 728, 729, 

730, 731, 844, 848, 886. 904, 918, 

943 and n, 918, 949, 1151, 1152, 
1153, 1150, 1158 
Javi, 7 94 

Jawar, 786, 790, 791 
Jawash Khan, 928 

Ja\artes (river of Fanakal), 35, 37, 43, 
49, 53, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 73, 84. 
98, 109, 111, 115, 129, 225 
Jayachandra (of Kanauj), 822 
Jayapur, 741 
Jayasoma, 818 

Jazira (an island In the river Jhelum\ 
119 

Jedda, 873, 892 
Jemsalam, 38 
Jessore, 1153 
Jesuit Mission, 1096 


Jcur Ghat, 1003 

Jhain, 318, 319, 313, 314, 359, 380, 
389, 436, 638 
Jhajjar, 625 

Jhajju Muhammad Niz.mii 1 Mu Ik, 867 

Jhalawar, 857 

Jhalla Afghan, 542, 516 

Jharkhand, 1160 

Jliarri, 1118 

Jhat Rai, 166, 167 

Jhatyapali (daughter of Rama Dcvj, 
who later became the wife of Sultan 
Alauddin), 402, 425, 426, 428, 446 
Jhausa, 816 
Jhau, Bai, 888 

Jhclum (name of a river), 119, 212, 332, 
392, 652, 743, 752 
Jhirka, 843 
Jhirna, 723 
Jhotinga, Bhatta, 787 
Jhotwada, 836 
Jiaram 583 

Jidya (name of a place), 523 
Jinji, 1110 

Jit Singh Rathor, 622 
Jita Pandit, Raghu, 593 
JitmaJ, 414 
Jihir, 171 

Ji wan das Khattri, 851 
Jnanapuriswara, 1009 
Jodha (Raja), 784, 793, 812. 813, 815. 
820, 917 

Jodhpur (Marwar), 137, 397, 783, 791, 
809, 812, 813, 816, 820, 825, 832 
Jogi Aibak, 40 

Jonaraja, 730, 743, 750, 754, 757, 75S 
Jaran-Manjur, 331-32 
Juhala (hills), 315 

Jud. 208, 217, 269, 270, 332, Koh-i- 
Judi, 498 
Juga, 691 

Juji (eldest son of Chengiz) (son of 
Bortic, Juji seems to have been the 
son of Silchar; when Bortic was 
captured by Chengiz, he w-as also 
brought, Chengiz later on accepted 
him as his son), 60, 66, 71, 76, M, 
110, 111, 131 
Juman, Miyan, 660, 601 
Jumna, 121, 124, 167, 168, 180. 238. 
259, 304, 309, 310, 324, 337, 32», 
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338, 411, 477, 480, 587, 588, 602, 
620, 628, 648, 681, 682, 692n, 695, 
716, 717, 720, 723 and n, 726, 727, 
728, 836, 1142 
Jun (name of a river), 405 
Junagadh, 868, 873, 878 
Junaid, 785 

Junaid Khan, 717, 917, 93 5 
Junaid, Khwaja Husamuddin, 578 and n 
Junaidi, Majdul Mult Ziyauddin 
Muhammad, 220 

Junaidi, Malik Muhammad Nizam, 263 
Junaidi, Nizamul Mulk, 225, 229, 235. 

238, 239, 252n 
Junair, 1003, 1006 
Jund, 41, 66, 73 
Jundah, Ruknuddin 620, 621 
Jurafattan, 448 
Juranbal, 542, 546 

Jurjani, Malik Shamsuddin (Sultan 
Alauddin placed him in-charge of 
Herat with about a lakh of soldiers), 
78 

Jurjani, Minhaj, 582n 
Junvas, 144 

Juwayani Ata Malik, 41n, 43n, 44, 51n, 
52, 66n, 70, 71, 82, 179n, 181n, 206, 
215 

Jwalamukhi (name of a temple), 532, 
594, 595 

Ka'ba, 3, 6., 12 
Kabam (name of a city), 415 
Kabar (name of a place), 359, 399 
Kabhru (Mongol officer), 335, 342 
Kabir Khan Lodi, 704 
Kabir, Malik, 545, 553, 554, 967 
Kabiruddin Azdul Mulk, 867 
Kabk, 393, 394, 401 
invasion of, 393-94 

Kabul, 34, 101, 112, 119, 143n, 144, 
148, 645 and n, 651, 652, 707, 742n, 
780, 1129 

Kacha (rebel governor of Advani), 1073 
Kachchin, Malik, 309, 312 
Kachha, 727 

Kachi Chak, Malik, .764-66, 769-70, 
773 

Kndar (invasion of), 331 
Kadavaraya, 1105, 1106 


Kaddu, 844 
Kadha, 670 
Kadi, 554 

Kafur Malik, 607, 959n, 1032n, 1033, 
1036, 1037, 1107 

Kafur, Malik 390, 401, 402, 403, 407, 

408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 

415, 416, 417, 418, 420, 421, 423, 

424, 425, 426, 427, 428, 432, 433, 

442, 447, 455, 457, 463, 470, 508, 586 
Kahjuri, Khurram, 436 
Kahjuri, Malik, 436 
Kahram (Kuhram), 558 
Kahrola, 604 
Kahuni, 812 
Kai Kaus, 35 

Kaikhusrau, 99, 283, 300, 301, 305, 492 
Kaikaus, Ruknuddin, 283, 307, 314n, 
323, 1145 
Kailagarh, 1157 
Kailan, 819 

Kailas (name of a district), 435 
Kailugarhi, 235, 269, 273, 304, 305, 
309, 310, 311, 328, 343n, 351 
Kaimurs, 492, 912 

Kairriurs (son of Kaiqubad) (after en- 
thronement, entitled Shamsuddin II), 
307, 309, 310, 313 
Kaithal, 121, 242, 268 
Kaffhun, 833 

Kaiqubad, 292, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 311, 313n, 
320, 511, 540, 1144 
Kajar Shah, 614 
Kajo, 656 

Kajuk (son of Turakina Khatun), 86 
Kajurnn, 143 
Kale, 810 

Kakapur, canal, 756 
Kakativa, 1034. 1036 
Kakildeva, 837 
Kakkhar, 587 
Kakoya, 969 
Kalachuris, 132 
Kalahasti, 1085, 1099, 1112 
Kala, 923 

Kala, Malik, 66 8, 669 
Kalampur (Kalyanpura), 763 
Kalanaur (name of a place), 487. 499, 
500, 558, 644 and n, 649, 780- 
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Kala Pahar (Qurban Farmuli), 683, 6%, 
692 

Kalatian, 110 

Kalhana, 733, 7. 34, 735, 757 
Kalbar, 971 

Kahka Mata, temple of, 8-32 
Kalimullah, 1052n 
Kali mull ah, 1007, 1003 
Kali Nadi, 689, 714, 721, 723 
Kalinga, 941, 913, 939n, 971. 962, 
1077 n 

Kalinga, 911, 943, 939n, 961, 962 
Kali 1 1 jar, 137, 170, 173, 202. 221, 239 
Ha. of Kalmjar, 221 
Kaliwayan (name of a fort 1 , 78 
Kalkalgfcati (or Kalkalla;, 591 
Katpi, 648, 682, 633. 690. 691, 702, 

703, 701, 716, 717, 718, 719, 720, 

786, 798, 802, 891 899. 903. 904 

917, 918, 934 
Kaltia Dc\ a, 962, 961 
Kalu, Malik, 612, 671, 652 
Kalu\aclieru, 1039n 
Kabsan (name at a fort, 81 
Kalwazi Cate, 92 

Kaljau (name of a place), 471, 503 
Kaljanamabat, 1111 
Kaljan Mai, 681 
Kalyana mantapam, 1114 
ralyanl, 968, 970 and n. 971, 1039 
Kal>anpur (Karauli), 839 
Kamakshi, 1107 
Kaaul Khan, 872 

K Omni Khan, XTian-J- \?im. 071, 632 
661 

Kama! Main, G27. 612 
Kama!, Malikul I'mara Iliji, 909, 910 
Kamal, Shaikh, 919 
Kamalpur, 505 

Kamafuddin (brother of Ainu) Mull). 
562 

Kamaluddin (brother of Rii Dulchin, 
the ruler of Hhatnir). 120 
Kamaluddin Amir Kirnnni, S tivj id, 364 
Kamaluddin Cur", 827 
Kamalul Mulk, Malik, 634, 653, 679, 
G60, 661 

Kamaluddin, Malik, 6 IS, 63S 
Kamaluddin. Maulana ()>/o Maulana 
Qawamuddin) (Sadri-Jahan). 436 
Kamaluddin Qazi, 141 


k’amaun, 618 
Kambala, 1041 
Kamessara, 1148, 115-4 
Kamil, Ghazi, 435 
Kampa, 937n, 974n 
Kampa I, 1012, 1043, 1041 
Kampa iia, 1106, 1107, 110S, 1109 
Kampana Kumarsa, 1019, 1020, 1021, 
1023, 1026, 1027 (see also Kampana 
Udaij ar) 

Kampana Udaij ar, 1019, 1029, 102 In, 
1028 (see also Kampan Kumars a) 
Kampanud.wr (Kampana Odeyar), 
1015, 1016 

Kampara>a and Kampana Udaij ar 
(other names of Kampana), 1106 
Kampd, 278, 279, 637, 614, 610, 667, 
(.71, 677, 682, 727 

Kampila, 420, 501, 502, 500, 529, 5.32, 
562, lOiln, 1042n 
Rai of Kampila (This Rai has 1 ecn 
identiGed by Isami as Ballala, side 
l'utuh-ui Safotln, 431), 502, 563 
Kampila (Kampila (or Kammanda), 965, 
1030, 1031, 1031 and n, 1035, 1638, 
1039, 1010 

Kampila dc\a, 1011 and n, 1012n, 1011 
Kampiladesa (or Kampila), 1031 and n, 
1085, 1038 and n 
Kampili, 1011 and n, 1012n 
Kamraj, 736, 751, 759, 777 
Kamran, 767, 7C9, 1132 
Kamn.d, 1139 

Kammp, 171, 176, 177, 217, 270, 1135, 
1139, 1140 and it, 1150 and n, 1151, 
1137, 1139 

Kamtopur, 1136, 1157 
Kana, 811 
Kanand, 1038 
Kanara* 1095 
Kanata, 735, 

Kanaudi (name of a place), *359 
KanauJ, 132, 187, 138, 168, 221, 233, 
253, 259, 80*1, 325, 526, 535, 558, 
590, 1153 

Kannauj. 623, C2G, C27, 623, 634, 610, 
616, 682, 690, 701, 712, 713, 711. 
713, 716, 723, 724. 723, 609. S22, 
837. 810, 847 
Kanhhir, 645 
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Kanchi, 951, 954, 955, 999, 996n, 1000, 
1050, 1051, 1006 and n, 1009, 10S5, 
1093, 1105, 1106 
Knnchi-Kaveri, 934 
Kaneliipuram, 1053 
Kandahal, 793, 815 
Kandanavolti, 1073 
k'andapalk*. 1066, 1079, 1OS0 
Kandar, SOI 
Kandhar, 779 
Kandhra, 9G8 
Kandla, 711 
Kandu, Malik, 093, 730 
Kandukur, 1066 

Katidur (Kannamir) (name of a city), 
415, 416, 1031 

Kangra, 522, 532, 582, 594, 649 
Kangu, Alauddin Hasan, 597 
Kangu, Hasan, 549, 550 
Kanba, Rai, 857 
Kanba Satarsul, 853 
Kanhad Dcva, 804, 827 
Kanhardcva, 831 
Kankan, 1057 

Kanku (Gangu), 656, 969n 
Kanku, Sadharan, 660 
Kankuri, 203 
Kannada, 1047 
Kannanda (see Kampili) 

Kannauur, 1105 
Kannanur (Kandur), 1031 
Kannu (personal name of Khan-i Jahan 
Qawam-ul Mulk) (Malik Maqbul), 
574 (see Khan-i Jahan) 

Kanqurt, 79 
Kantat, 692, 693 
Kantha Bhatta, Pandit, 764-65 
Kanlhakot, 848 
Kanthal, 807 
Kanthaliya, 816 
Kanum (name of a city), 417 
Kanvari (kaveri) (name of a river), 41-1 
Kanva Navak (or Kapava Kayak), 970 
and n, 973-74, 1038 and n, 1039 
Kanya Naik, 10-lln 
Kapa, 970n 
Kapaluru, 1041 
Kaparbang, 864, 920 
Kapaya Navaka, 1044, 1043, 1031, 

1055n 


Kapilendra, 724, 945-53, 949n, 950n, 
951n, 965, 959n 

Kapileslm ai, Gajapati uf Orissa. 947, 
930, 952, 990, 991n, 993, 99-1, 996 
and 996n 

Kapilesvara Gajpati, 1060, 1063 and 
n, 1061, 1065, 1068 
Kapur Chan d, 681 
Kara, 939 

Kara (name of a place), 250u, 254, 258, 
263, 265, 309, 312, 313, 319. 321, 
322, 323, 324, 327, 329, 332, 359, 
366, 529, 533, 538, 390, 591, 1137, 
1140, 1148 
Kara Katanga, 703 
Kara], 35 

Kara-Manikpur, 593, 63 2n, 683, 705, 
940 

Karam, Muhammad bin (or 11m Karam), 
149, 151 

Karam Chand, Malik, 659 
Karam Chand Pramara, 797 
Karanda, 845 

Karan, Rai, 335, 371, 400, 402, 403 
Karatoya (Begmati), 1139, 1140, 1151 
1152, 1154 1156 
Karauli (Kalyanpur), 838, 839, 810 
Karbattan (name of a citv), 176 
Karbad, 997 

Kar i (a Mongol new Muslim), -156 
Karimdad, 705 
Karimuddin Lagbri, 839 
Karimuddin, Malik, 637 
Karimuddin Zabid, 235 
Karinja, 815 
Karma Singh, 804, 895 
Karmasina, 736 

Karana (of Gujrat), 819, 825, 879 

Karnal, 160n, 55 4, 112in 

Karan Rai, 693, 677, 678, 679, 636. 

721/722, 723, 785 
Karaata, 943, 949, 95G 
Karnata (king), 1064, 1088, 1094 
Karoatak, 1146 

Karnataka, 1099, 1101, 1102, 1111 
Kamaie (name of a place), 1032 
Knmauli, 696 
Xarnavati, Rani, 934 
Karnpal, Rao, 810 
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Karur, 1024 
Kanvar, 833 

Kashari, Qazi Jala!, 245, 259, 201, 320 
Kashgar, 742, 752, 764, 767, 769, 771 
Kashghar, 37, 39, 49, 55 
Kashi, 154 

Kashli Khan (title of Saifitddm Aibak), 
251, 259, 201, 203, 207, 268, 272, 
282n, 313 
Kashmandi, 172 

Kashmir, 91, 124, 133, 173, 604, 641, 
733-44, 747, 748 and n, 750, 751, 
753, 701, 763, 706, 769, 770, 772, 
774, 776-81 
Kashshaf, 758 
Kataka-Varanasi, 9-12 
K&tapaxbYtn, 105S 
Katara, 805 
Katasin, 1138 
Katasin, 939 
Kataya Vema, 943 

Katehr (Robilkhand), 264, 277, 359, 617, 
618, 036, 037, 638, 039, 640, 644, 
648, 650 

Katgarh, 692, 729 
Kalgir (name of place), 471 
Kathiawar, 955 
Kathiawara, 589 
Katihun (name of a place), 411 
Katnin (name of a place), 254 
Kattu (or Kannu), 1041 
Katur, 119 

Katayavema, 1053, 1055 
Katya Vcma, 972, 979, 980 
Kaulami, Ibnul 543n 
Kaulas, 950n 
KauJas fort, 073 
Kautalam, 075 

Kavcri (name of a river), 1077, 1098 
Kaveri, 952, 953, 1021, 1024 
Kavikamapur, 958 
Kayadaran, 825 

Kayadra (a village near Kayadra), 157 
KayaliVj, 57, 63, 60, 70, 81 
Kayalpattinam, 10I6n 
Kawain (village on the Jumna), 588. 
589 

Ka7ra\van, 40, 45, 46 
KeVit. 112 
Ktllhan, 287, 825 
Kelhana, 169 


Kelwar, 917 
Kchvarah, 85S 
Kenduppatna, 941 
Kcraet, 57, 61, 63 
Kerala, 1026n 
Kcrauli, 318 
Kerbala, 21 

Kerman (Parwan) ("here took place llte 
battle between Jalaluddm Mankbami 
and the Mongol generals, Tekccliuk 
and Mologher”, a place on the bonier 
of Barman), 8(1 
Kert, Kert Malik, 111 
Kert Shamsuddin, 88 
Kert, Shamsuddin of Ghur, 208 
Kerulan (name of a river), 62, 61 ‘ 
Kesava Chhatii, 1\5S 
Ketavaram, 1078 

Kachivan (son of Yastigai Bahadur and 
Oyelun), 59 
Khadala, 819 

Khadija (a rich widow of forty, whom 
the Prophet married), 6 
Khaesar, 143 

KhaGf, 1116, 1118 and n, 1121 
Khaibar, Jews of, 13 
Khairabad, 663 

'Khairuddin Khani, 635, 639, 640, 641 
645, 632 

Khatruddin Tuhfa, Malik, 647 
Khajeka, 651 
Khajraho, 170 

Khalaf Abul Hasan, 144, 147 
Khalaf Hasan, 857, 802, 083, 985, 980. 
988, 989 

Khalul bin Walid, 11, 12, 17. 29 
Kliahl (son Sardawatdar), 550 
Khalil (grandson of Timur, also as 
Mirza Khalil), 129, 131 
Khalil Khan (son of Mahmud Begadiu) 
(future Muzaifar Shah 11), 870 
Khahlollah, Shah, 95 In 
Khaljl, 160, 101, 162, 172, 176, 191, 
203 

Khaljl, Jalaluddin, 101, 223, 302, 420. 

430, 457, 458, 461, 402, 4S0, 540 
Khalji, Jamaluddm, All (an envoy' of 
Ulugh Khan), 272n 

Klvalji Malik Amir Jamal (father of 
Qadr Khan), 333 
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Khalji, Malik Firuz (entitled Shaista 
Khan and later on became Sultan 
Khalji, Firuz Jalaluddin (see also 
Jalaluddin Khalji), 308, 309, 310, 

328, 329, 331, 333, 586 
accession of, 311-12 
revolt of Malik Chajju during his 
reign, 313-16 

military expeditions of, 317-19 
conspirators, 319-24 
assassination, 324-25 

Khalji, Malik Pindar (Qaclr Khan), 486, 
530, 531 

Khalji, Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar, 523 
Khalji, Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah (see 
also Khan Mubarak), 428, 525 
Khalji, Sultan Alauddin (see also Ali 
Gurshasp), 97, 98, 189, 190n, 193, 252, 
262, 283n, 292, 302n, 303, 333, 354, 
356 (land revenue reform of), 357, 
360-64, 368, 372-73, 377-78, 381, 
383-85, 386-87, 390-91, 396, 399, 
400-4, 417-23, 425-26, 428-29, 431, 
435-38, 441, 443, 446, 450, 452, 453, 
458, 461-62, 465-69, 473, 481-82, 484, 
499, 508, 518n, 523, 532, 533, 559, 
567, 573, 579, 581, 582n 
battle of Kill, 337-41 
conquest of Ranthambhor, 341-43 
the three rebellions, 343-48 
capture of Delhi by, 326-28 
coalition government of, 328-31 
Multan and, 331 

invasion of Kadar etc. during his 
reign, 331-32 

conquest of Gujarat by, 334-36 
Khaljin, Mali, 571n 
Khaljipur, 917 

Khambayat (Cambay) (see also Cam- 
bay), 334, 335, 618, 966 
Khammamet, 1005 
Khanabad, 143n 

Khan' Abu Bakr (sixth son of Alauddin 
Khalji), 425, 446 
Khan Add, 280, 282n 
Khan, Ahmad (son of Yal Talbagha), 
475 

Khan, Aibek Aur, 253 

Khan, Akat, 339, 342n, 343, 344 

Khan Alap (Sanjar), 327, 336, 339, 400, 


401, 403, 419, 420, 422, 423, 424, 
432, 433 

Khan, Alauddin Kashli, 287 
Khan, Ali (son of Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji), 446, 453 

Khan, Ambar Bughra, 447, 455, 456 
Khan, Amir Ali Hatim, 313, 316 
Khan, Amir (title of Mui-daraz Malik 
Aitigin) (see also Mui-daraz), 293, 
294 

Khan, Arkali (second son of Sultan 
Jalaluddin Khalji), 315, 317n, 320, 
321, 328, 330, 331 
Khan, Arsalan, 292 

Khan, Bahauddin (son of Sultan Alaud- 
din Khalji), 446, 453 
Khan, Bahrain (second son of Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq), 3, 464, 475, 486, 
506, 530 

Khan, Bektam Aur, 267 
Khan, Bughra (also known as Mahmud), 
281n, 283, 287, 294, 296, 298, 300, 
301, 303, 306, 307, 308, 314, 318, 
374, 540 

Khandar (name of a place), 406 
Khanday Rai, 160 
Khanday Rai’s successor, 183 
Khandesh, 657, 854, 857, 860, 865, 868, 
872, 873, 875, 876, 880, 884, 890. 

891, 896, 897, 899, 903, 911, 921, 

922, 928, 979, 985, 986, 987, 988, 

989, 994, 995, 999, 1054 
Khandwa, 911 

Khan, Farid (son of Alauddin Khalji), 

425, 446 

Khan, Firuz (s/o Nusrat Khan), 530 
Khan, Haibat, 283 

Khan, Husamuddin Qutlugh (son of 

Alauddin Jani), 262, 265 
Khan-i Azam, 985 
Khan-i Jahan, 306 
Khan-i Jahan (see Mandalik), 869 
Khan-i Jahan (title of Malik Maqbul 

Qawamul Mulk) (sec Qawamul 

Mult), 57 4, 575, 570, 577, 583, 590 
Khan-i Jahan (see Malik Laddan), 876 
Khan-i Jahan (Bahmani), 859, 862 
Khan-i Jahan, 595, 596, 59S, 599, 613, 
614, 615 and n, GIG, 659, 660, 679, 
681, 718 

Khan Jahan II, 617, 618 
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Kban-i Jaban Lodi, 675, 08-1, 090, 702, 
700, 726 

Khan-i Jaban, Mahh Munir Sultatti, 863 
Khan-i Khanan, 320, 45 3, 454, 456, 459 
Kbati-i Kbanan, 601, 082, 091 
Khan-i Khanan (Kachi), 773 
Khani Khanan l'armub, 689, 691 
Khan-i Khanan Lodi, 9G0 
Khan-i Khanan Loliari, 695 
Khan* Khanan Luhant, 8i0 
Khani, Malik Qubul Ulugh, 379 
Khan-i Shahid (Sultan Muhammad) (son 
of Balban), 274, 297, 298. 300, 301 
Khan, Ikhti>amddm k uzbck Tughril 
261, 270, 271, 290, 293, 291, 295, 
290, 303 
career of, 269 
rebellion of, 292 

Khan, Kabir, 234, 210, 241, 242, 243, 
251 

Khan, Kaikhatu (of Iran), 516 
Kli.ni, Karbat, 252 
Khan, Khali, 410u 
KhanUiar (the rana of Karoal), 534 
Khan, Khizr, 368, 371, 395, 409, 419, 
122, 423, 424, 125, 426, 436, 437, 
411 

Khan, Khusrau (entitled Sultan N'asir- 
uddin) (see Ilasati), 415 
Khan, Kishlu (Bahrain Aiba) (299-500). 
298, 463, 404, 499, 503, 505, 506, 
523, 541, 570 

Khan, Mahmud (fourth sou of Chij.is- 
uddm Tughluql, 401, 471 
Khan, Malik Tajiuldin Tabar, 259, 267 
Khan, Malik Yak Ixikklii Qadr, 417 
Khan, Mangu (rebellion of), 315 
Klian, Masud, 332, 533 
Khan, Muhammad (son of Ala'nldin 
Khalji), 425 

Kliaiuu, 801 and u, 602, 806, 813 
832, 835, 814 
Khatipur, 771, 020 

Klian, Nizamuddin Ulugh (governor of 
Jalnr and brother of Alp Khan), 421, 
421 

Klian, Nusrat, 327, 329, 331, 332, 334, 
333, 336, 312, 366, 400, 420, 491 
Khan, Qadr (entitled Ruknuddin Ibra- 
him), 328, 333, 431, 472 


Khan, Qublai (Dada or the original 
Mongols traced their docent from 
Qublar the first Khaqan), 55, 62, 81, 
85, 87, 97, 98 

Khan, Shadi (son of Alauddm Khalji), 
120, 422, 425n, 426n, 436, 437 
Khan Sliaista (son of Muhammad Qir- 
rat Qimar), 442, 445, 447, 451, 454, 
455, 456 

k)u>/, Sl.'er, 298-300 
Kh.m, Sikandar, 549 
KImii, Sir Sjed Ahmad, 403 
khan, SuG, 457 

Khan, Sultan Abu Said (of Iran), 493 
Khan, Sumbul Hatim, 425, 447, 453, 
457 

Khan, fajul Mulk Nusrat (fifth son of 
Chi>asuddiii Tughluq), 461 
Khan, Tamar, 280, 282u, 293, 298, 299, 
306 

Khan, Tatar, 292, 293, 461, 475, 567, 
570, 584, 590 

adopted by Sultan Chiyasuddm 
Tughluq, 461 

Klian, Ulugh (brother of Alauddm 
Khalji), 329, 331, 332, 334, 335, 336, 
339, 342, 343, 344, 346, 348, 366, 
400, 420, 458, 461, 462, 474 
khau, Usman (son of Atauddin Khalji), 
425, 448, 453 
Khan, Yusuf, 451 

Khan, Zafar (third son of Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlucj), 461 

Khan, Zafar, 327, 329, 331, 336, 337, 
339, 340, 341. 343, 343, 420, 437n, 
461, 533 

Khaoqah-i Mualla, 745n, 747n 
Khanqah-i Shah-i Ilamadan, 747n 
Kluqani (Fivsian poet), 297 
Kbarang Muhammad, 43, 41n, 45 
Kliarhak (an experienced general of 
Mu'izuddml, 162, 164 
Khargaon (name of a place), 411 
Khan, 867 
Kharijites, 20 
Kbarko, Rai, 017, 018 
Khannatii fort, 118 

Khannil (an experienced general of 
Mu'izznddin’s arrny; Kbarmd Azhrad- 
dm Husain), 45, 48, 162, 161 
Kbarmil, Husain (bin), 158, 178 
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Kliasar (son of Yasugii Bahadur and 
Oyclun), 59 

Kliash (son of Ogtai), 97 

Kliatir, Khwaja, 305, 312, 329, 332 

Khatkado, 835 

Khatlan, 99, 745 

Kliatnlandu, 1148 

Khatpur, 833 

Khattari, Sahdi, 436, 437 

Kliattati, Ali 504 

Khatu, 811 

Khayuq, 108 

Khazraj, 3, 6, 16 

Khed, 809 

Khulna, 997 

Khembhavi, 971 

Khcm Karan, 791, 914 

Klien, 1156 

Kherla, 901, 902, 903, 912, 923, 9.9, 
985, 986 

Khicbiwarn, 902, 905, 907, 915, 92/. 

929, 932 
Khirki, 911 

Khita, 38, 42, 45, 46, 736 
Khitai, Ban Khan Aibek, 265 
Kbizrabad (name given to Clnlor), ob-3 
Khizrabad, 588, 602, 6/0 
Khizr Klian, 124 
Kbizr Klian (Baluchi chief), 819 
Khizr Khan (son of Alauddin), 423-37 
Khizr Khan Lodi, 705 
Khizr Khan Nuhani, 705 
Kliizr Khan Saiyvid, 62/, 6-'^ fe - 9 > 

630, 631, 632, 633, 634, 63o, 636 
and n, 637, 638, 639 and n, 640, 641, 
(544, 650, 657, 658, 659 and n, 660, 
668, 714, 843 ^ 

Khizr, Khawja, 671 

Khizr, Saiful Mulk Maulana, 80/ 

Khodsha, Jafar, 64 

Khojend (name of a place). <3. i4, . M 
Khokar/s. 158n, 178, 1.9n, 181, 198, 
212 

Khokar, Jusrat, 120 
Kliokar, Sankin (Bai), 216 
Khokar Shaikha, 120, 124 
Khor, 637, 721 
Khora, 911-12 
Khnbkar, Jamaluddin, ~36 
Klii i(l (name of a town), o29 
Khudadad Husaini, 131 


Khudawand Klian, 849, 870, 882, 888 
Khudawand Khan al-Iji, 889 
Khudawandzada (sister of Sultan 

Muhammad bin Tughluq), 556, 56., 
581, 582n 

Kliuja, Malik Saifuddin, 667 
Khul Chand, 627 
Khulna, 1153 
Khumman II, 785 

Khun Raj Mubarak Kliani, Malik (Iqbal 
Klian), 661 

Kliunza, Bibi, 726, <27, .28 
Kliurasan, 29, 34, 3o, 40, 41, 42, -lb, 
44, 50, 58, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 71, 73, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 87, 95, 96, 98, 107, 
111-12, 119-20, 130, 150, 152, 155, 
170, 224n, 246, 247, 248, 261n, 269, 
489, 492, 517, 521, 522, 557, 758 _ 
Khurasani, Abu Muslim, 29. 146, 195. 
458 

Khurramabad, 113, 117 
Khurram Khan, 8S0, 889 
Khurshah Ruknuddin, 53, 88, S9, 90, 
93 

Klmrshid, Rani, 926 
Khushkhabar, Malik, 653 
Khusrauabad, 652 

Khusrau, Amir, 417, 57S, 785, 1031. 
1037 

Khusrau Khan, .37, 1033 
Khusnt Klian, 1041 

Khusrau, Khan (it was the title oi 
Ilasan Baradu), 431 
Khusrau Malik (son of Baliram Shah 
Ghaznavi), 151, 15/, 158 
Khusrau, Malik, 522. 32b 
Khutan, 49 
Khwabin, 147 

Khwaja, 64, 142 

Khwaja Ilaji (Minister of War', nl 
Klnvaja-i Julian ( Deccan 0. 922 
Khawja-i Jahan, 623, 695, 711 
Kliawja-i Jahan (Nuruddm), 96/, 968 
Khawja-i Jahan (Kh. Sun/r), 1018 _ 
Khwja-i Jahan (see Avaz Ahmad), o0o. 
54 S, 569, 570, 571 and n. 5.2. o.b. 
57-1, 575 

Khwia-i Jahan Azam Ilumayun, 9/1 
Kbwaja-i' Jahan Turk, 991. 993, 991. 

995, 996, 997 
Khwaja Jahan, 1151 
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Khwaja Majduddin, 138 
Khwas Khan, 1160 
Khv\as, Khan, 928 

Khwarazm, 37, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 67n, 
73, 75, 99, 110, 111, 115, 493, 736 
Khwarazm Shah, 41, 43-50, 65, 66, 68n, 
71-74, 78, 183, 201, 215 
Kia Buzurg Urmd (a life tong friend of 
Ilasan bin Sabbah, he was appointed 
by him in a.d. 1124 to succeed him), 
52 

Kija, 628 

Kile Turk Bacha, Amir, 660 
Kilan, Rai, 673, 837 
Kilhana, 137 

Kill (battle of). 336, 337, 338, 339, 345 
Kikvara, 914 

Kin (kingdom), 39, 58, 64, 81 
Kiradu (Jodhpur) (an inscription of 1178, 
records that a lady replaced an image 
broken by the Turushlcas), 137 
Kiradu, 822, 826 
Kirat Singh, Rai, 681, 728 
Ktrman, 34, 199, 200, 246, 247 
Kirtipala, 827 
Kirti Smgh, 715 
Kirtis Thambha, 794 
Kish (name of a place), 99, 107, 108, 
110 

Kishlu Khan, Malik Izzuddin Balban 
(see also Balban-i Buzurg), 2-50, 251, 
260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 268, 
269, 272n, 273, 274, 275 
KisWu Khan, 1147 

Kishtwar, 733, 736, 742, 753, 770, 778 
Kishwar Khan (son of Bahram Aiba 
Kishlu Khan), 570 
Koambar (name of a hillock), 454 
Ko!>ar (name of a district), 435 
Kobihngam, 1105, 1109 
Kodamdcsar, 815 
Kodada Rama, 1102n 
Koh Firuz, 144 
Koha, 530 
Knh-i Baba, 1 )3n 
Kohfr, ifjta of, 565 
Kohzad Ahmad All, I43n 
Knit, 1 m, 167, 168. 169, 21-5, 235. 251, 
271. 294, 327, 369, .399, 533, 661, 
627, 638, 639. 613, n. 667, 671, 676. 
631, 632, 704, 713, 725, 726, 727 


Koka Pradhan, 618 

Kok Khan (the in-charge of Bukhara), 74 

Kolana, 794 

Kolar, 1024 

Kotar, 1043, 1105 

Kolhapur, 971, 097 

Kotikoud, 1072 

Komati Vema, Pedda, 982 

Konarak, 940n 

Kondai (name of a place), 554 
Konda nidu (Kondnir), 943, 948, 919, 
951, 954, 955, 056, 058, 959 and n, 
960, 961, 963, 982, 997, 999, 1005, 
1039 

Konda palli, 959, 961, 962-63, 990, 
1000, 1005 

Konthmarasayya, Rayasam, 959 and n 
Kondavidu (name of a plate), 1051, 1034, 
1035, 1057 and n, 1058, 1060, 1064, 
1065, 1068, 1070, 1078, 1080, 1081. 
1093, 1095 

Kondhana (name of a riace), 4S8, 503 

Konianagar, 591 

KonkaD, 968, 988 and n, 995 

Konlan (name of a place), 527 

Konkon, 858 

Koppcrunjingas, 1106 

Kotguz, 87 

Kosl (river), 583 

Kota, 783, 790, 833, 834-35, 883 
Kotah, 823 
Kotara, 813 

Kota Rani, 733, 739, 740, 741 
Kotgir, 970 
Kothi, 654 
Kotila, 843 

Kotla, (Finiz Shah), 589 
K'otla (or Kohla), 624, 610, 616n, 651 
Kotla of Bahadur N’ahfr, 622 
Kotta, Bhim Deo (or Biram Deo), 3l4rt, 
315 

Kottakonda, 977, 1051 

Kohsal, Fakhruddin, 282, 289, 294, 2-90. 

301, 304, 305, 303, 309, 310, 311, 313 
Kotual N’iranjan, 320 
Kovilkonda, 1005 
Kovilkonda KotsimnT. 939n 
Kotvil. 870 
Kmvl, 1099, 1100 
Koyunk Khatun, 230n 
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Krishna (name of a river), 1046, 1048, 
1049, 1051, 1052 and n, 1059, 1060, 

, 1077, 1079, 1090, 1094, 1095, 1157 
Krishna (of Dwarka), 818 
Krishna district, 948, 962 
Krishnadas Kaviraj, 837, 958, 963 
Krishnadeva, Raja, 957, 958, 959 and n, 
960 and n, 961, 962, 963, 1005 
Krishnagiri, Hills, 1115 
Krishnapatnam, 1115 
Krishnapa II, 1111, 1115 
Krishnappa Naik, 1109, 1110, 1111, 
1112, 1114, 1115, 1122 
Krishna Naik, 1038 
Krishnappa Nayak, 1, 1114 
Krishna Rai, 1048n 

Krishna Raya (son of Narasa Navaka), 
1073, 1074, 1075, 1077 and n, 1078, 
1079, 1080 and n, 1081, i082 and n, 
1085, 1088, 1095 

Krishna river, 952, 957, 960, 961, 972, 
980, 1030, 1039 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Dr. S., 1019, 

1020, 1021 

Krishnaswami temple, 1078 
Kshema Singh, 795, 796, 808 
Kshetra Singh, 786, 788 
Kubravi order, 68n 
Kuch, 1159 
Kuchchocha, 717 
Kuchi, Malik Fakhruddin, 329 
Kuchi, Malik Tajuddin, 319 
Kufa, 18, 19, 21, 28, 29 
Khuram, 166, 167, 197n, 205, 235, 250, 
338, 394, 659 
Kuhistan, 202 
Kulas, 1047 

Kulasari, Saranana, 735 
Kulingram, 1152n 
Kullam, 1027 

Kulu (name of hill tract in Kangra dis- /' 
trict), 522 

Kumaradevi (Samath inscription of 
Knmaradevi), 136 
Kumaragiri, 943, 1033, 1055 
Knmara Kampana, 1054, 1045, 1068, 
1106 

Knmarapala, 334 

a Jadon Bhalti Rajput, 169 
Kumaon, 638, 646 


Kumaon-Garhwal (name of an area), 522 
Kumar Gajraj, Mahraj, 712, 713 
Kumbha, Rana, 784, 788, 790, 791, 794, 
804, 807, 812-13, 831-32, 865-66, 
914-17 

Kumbhalgarb, 789, 791, 794, 796, 865, 
914 

Kumbhaswami (temple of), 831 

Kumli, Hamid (Raziul Mulk), 486 

Kumta (name of a place), 488, 501 

Kummata, 1042n 

Kumari Kotah, 176n 

Kunarbal, 407 

Kundal (Gondal), 1121n 

Kundan, 813 

Kundli, 711 

Kundukur, 1004 

Kunjara Kona (or Hastinavati), 1034n 
Kunt (name of a place), 472 
Kuntal, 837 

Kunwari (kuwari) (name of a river), 318, 
405 

Kuppam (Kubban), 1016, 1027 
Kurds, 80, 117 
Kurma, 836 

Kurnoo), 1073, 1099, 1106 
Kush, 836 

Kushak-i Firuzi, 230 
Kushak-i Firuzabad, Nuzul, Mahendwari, 
Hisar Firuzah, Fathabad, Jaunpur, 
Shikar, Band-i Fath Khan, Salura, 
601n, Shikar, 602, Nuzul, 619 
Kushk-i Shikar, 589 
Kushluq, 48, 49, 62, 66, 70 
Kusi, 1152 

Kutainanna, Malika, 962 
Kuthier (Anantnag), 743n 
Kutupa Sahu, 1100 
Ktivtik (son of Ogtai), 85 

Lackin' Ahmad, 548 
Lachman Khul, 756 
Ladakh, 733, 735, 740, 742, 752, 757, 
765, 766, 768, 770, 771, 774 
Laddan Khalji (Khan-i Jalian) Malik, 
875, 876 

Laddar Deo, 1032n, 1038 
Laddlia (Baghban) 497 
Laddi Magre, 745n 
Ladu Sarai, 671, 844 
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Lahore, 81, 85, 121, 110, 141, 157, 158, 
159xi, 160, 162, 178, 199, 202, 205, 
214, 215, 210, 220, 2.11, 233, 210, 

211, 246, 247, 248, 255, 260, 262, 

265, 270, 280, 297, 306, 330, 359, 

395, 401, 300, 528, 558, 598. 621, 

022, 623, 621, 633, 641, 613 and n, 
614, 613, 649, 653, 631, 655. 662, 
666, 670, 671, 681, 707, 1146n 
Lalirauat (name of a place), 451, 459, 
5S9 

Lajaura, Gliati, 3 22 
Lakhan Ran, 902 

Laklia liana, 780, 787. 807, 811, 812, 
832, 831 

LakheJaso (tank), 832 
LaUnn. 833 
LaUiistrai, 1145 

Lalhi, Yak (a favoured slave of Sultan 
Mubarak), 438, 439, 440n, 469 
Ldkhnapala (Laklinapala Inscription of 
Badaun), 136 
Lakhnauti, Oil, 613, 730 
Laklinanti (or Gaur), 5 SO, 382, 583, 581 
Lakhnauti, 172, 175, 176, 203, 205, 
213, 218, 220, 239, 230n, 251, 253, 
254. 250, 261, 209, 270, 271, 272. 

290, 292, 293, 295, 296, 297, 293, 

300, 301, 303, 300, 307, 30S, 318, 

323, 330, 405, 474, 475, 479, 486, 

iqta of, 505, 506, 530, 531, 538, 938, 
939, 940, 941, 1135. 1136 and r, 1137 
an«l n, 1138 and n, 1139 and n, 1140 
and n, 1141 and n, 1142, 1143, 1141, 
1145, 1146, 1147, 1148, 1130, 1153 
Laklinor, 938, 939, 040, 1138 
Lakhanna Danna>aka, 1059n 
Lakkhi, Malik Yak (a Hindu Ixxm slave 
officer of Alauddin Khalji) (entitled 
Sbamsuddin), 438, 439, 41Gn, 431 
Lakshmana, Rao, 820, 823, 825 
Lakshtrtan Singh, 891, 933, 934 
Lakshmibai, 883, 695 
Lakshmidhara, 1034 
Lala, Malik, 920 
Lalang, 834 
Laling, 862 

laibsari (or Lai Ded), 743 and n, 778 
lailitpur. 903 
Lai Fir, 138 

Lamaghan (or Laghtaan), 742n 


Lambsar (name of a fort), 69 
Lanc-Poole, Stanely. 344 
Langir Chak, 735 
Lang, Mauldin Zaheer, 263 
Lar (district), 736, 738, 739 
Lar, 115 

Laid Kuchak (name of a Persian district', 
113 

lami Buzurg, 3S7 
Laras i Kliurd, 587 
Latashada, 826 

Lat, Manat and Uzz a (three important 
idols of Ka'ba) (tec Ka'ba) 

Latif Abdul (son of Burraq UghVan), 131 
Latif Khan, 890 

Latif Khan, Prince (of Gujarat), 833 

Laula (son-in-law of Bahram Aiba), 501 

Lavanaprasada, 137 

Lebanon, 3 

Lisbon, 1112 

IJnga, 11, 090, 991 

Lingama Najak, 1113 

Lodnu, 810 

Lodravva (Lodrova), 818, 810 
Lohar Chak, 777, 770, 760 
Loharkot, 760 
Ixihiana, 832 
Lobkot, 707 

I-oni (name of a place), 230 

laird Krishna, 411 

lands, IK, 8Gn 

laiuanco, Dom, 871 

Lucknow, 529, CS3, 703, 705 

Ludhiana, 039, 612 and n 

Luli, 739 

Lumba, 831 

I.unakarna, Ran, 810 

Lur, 117 

Luristan, 117 

Lur, Muhammad Shah (governor of 
Sind), 451 

M v'ab vn, 313, 375n, 403, 409, 110, 411. 
412, 413, 417, 418, 420, 431n. 438, 
472, 489, 490, 500. 510, 523 
rebellion of, 526, 529, 558, 502, 5S2, 
599, C57, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1012. 
1013, 1017, 1021, 1022. 1023, 1026. 
1027, 1031, 1033. 1038. 1039 
Macedonia, 492 
Machal, 997 
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Machan, 794 
Machiavellian, 41 
Maehin, 1031 
Mada, 783 
Madain, 17 

Madanpala (the fiahan inscription ot 
Madanpala), 136 

Madani, Saiyyid Muhammad, 757 

Madaran, 1139, 1157 

Madari, liai, 746, 749 

Mader Deva, Rai, 613 

Madhava, 331 

Madhavacharya, 1040n 

Mad hukeshwar (name of a temple), 503 

Madin, 154 

Madina (a village north of Rohtak), 45-1 
Madina, 8S7, 888 
Madras, 1026 
Madraspatam, 1099 
Madraspatnain, 1112 
Madur, 472, 527, 562 
Madura (Mutra), 1009, 1010. 1011, 
1013, 1014 and n, 1016n, 1017, 1018, 
1019, 1020, 1021, 1023, 1024 and n. 
1025 and n, 1026, 1027, 102S, 1030, 
1031, 1034, 1036, 1043, 1044, 1045, 
1046, 1033, 1068, 1072, 10S6, 1093, 
1095, 1097, 1099, 1100, 1102, 1103, 
1106, 1107, 1108, 1113, 1115 
Magadha, 132 
Magna, Jews of, 13 
Magre, Muhammad, 752 
Mahabalipuram, 1031 
Mahaban, 221, 271 
Mahabat Khan, 637, 638, 641 
Mahabat Khan Lodi, 693 
Mahdi (775-85), 29, 51 
Muhammad Shah, Sultan, 962 
Mahanadi valley, 949 
Mahanasar (name of a fort), 117 
Maharashtra, 403, 490, 507, 527, 52S, 
548n, 1051 

Maharashtra (Marhat), 963, 967 
Maharawal Deva Raj, 818 
Mahari, 618 
Mahasthanagarh, 1136 
Mahavir, 825 
Mahendra, 825, 970 
Mahcndra Deva (son of Raja Oancsh\ 
1152 

Mabcndrag (name of a place), 458 


Mahendri, 622, 919, 920, 1004 

Mahendwari (or Chandwari), 593. 630 

Mahcsh, 793, 842 

Malieshwar, 855 

Maheskar, 921 

Maheslidas Khichi, 834 

Maheva. S10, 811 

Mahi, 864 

Mahi (Santosh), 1154 
Mahipat, Rana, S8S 

Mahim, 858, 872, 882. 956. OSS. 1003 
Mnhiyar, Kamal, 282 
Mahiyar, Muhammad, 2S2n 
Mahkal Deva, temple of, 222 
Mahmud (historian), 849, S50, 851, S52 
Mahmud (son of Ghiyasuddint, 198, 479 
Mahmud I Bahmani (son of Rahman 
Shah), 977n. 978n, 990, 998 
Mahmnd III (of Gujarat), 897 
Mahnuid (son of N'asiruddin Khalji of 
Mahva), 879 

Mahmud (see also Abdul Badr), 1159. 
1160 

Mahmud (see also N'asiruddin Mahmnd 
Shah), 1153 

Mahmudabad, 717, 720, S97, 923 
Mahmud Baihaqi, Saiyyid, 747, 731, 
753, 758 

Mahmud Bahmani, Sultan, S45 
Mahmud Begarah, 758, 832, SIT, 849, 
S67, 869, 869, 870, S71, S72, S73, 
874, 875, S76, 877, 878, 879. 89 4, 
921, 922, 925, 927, 1003 
Mahmud Bek Sher Kban, 572, 573 
Mahmud Gawan, 922, 950n, 951n, 990, 
991, 992, 993 and n, 994, 995, 996 
and n, 99S, 999, 1090, 1001 
Mahmud Ghazi Damghan, 1018 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 117. 118, I18n. 138. 
1611, 1116 

Mahmud of Gujarat, Sultan, 994 
Mahmud Hasan, Malikas Sharq Malik, 
642, 643, 644, 645. 646, 647, 04 S. 
619, 650, 651, 632 
Mnhmudi (name of a place), 10S 
Mahmud Khalji I (of Mahva), 790. 791, 
792, 834, S83, 834, 883. 887, 888, 
890, S9 4, 963 

Mahmud Khalji of Mahva (Sultan), 661. 
662, 671. 681, 719, 720, 726 
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Mahmud Khalji, Sultan (son of MaliL 
Mughis Khalji), 906, 910, 911, 912, 
913, 914, 915, 916, 917, 918, 919, 
920, 921, 922, 923, 924, 929, 930, 
931, 932, 933, 950, 989, 991, 995, 
996 

Mahmud Khan (nephew of Bahadur 
Shah), 895 

Mahmud Khan (governor of Iraj), 720 
Mahmud Khan (Sultan) Khalji (son of 
Malik Mughis), 900, €07, 908, 909, 
910 

Mahmud Khan (son of Muhammad Shah 
Afghan), 668n 

Mahmud Khan Khalji or Mahmud Shah 
Khalji (Wazir of Charm Khan), 859 
Mahmud Khan Lcdi, 691, 693, 731 
Mahmud Langah, 1132 
Mahmud Lodi, 1150 
Mahmud Lodi (Ibrahim Lodi’s hrother), 
801 

Mahmud, Malik, 885 
Mahmud, Malikzada (Mahmud Shah), 
904 

Mahmud Samarqandi Maul ana, 870 
Mahmud Shah (Azam flumayun), 927, 
928 

Mahmud Shah II (of Gujarat), 896, 897 
Mahmud Shah, 1066, 1067, 1071, 1075n, 
1077 and n, I082n 

Mahmud Shah II (of Gujarat), Sultan 
Nasir Khan, 889, 890 
Mahmud Shah Sharqi, 913 
Mahmud, Shaikh, 920 
Mahmud Sharqi, Sultan, 948 
Mahmud, Shihabuddm (Bahmani), 1001, 
1002, 1004, 1006 

Mahmud, Sultan (of Ghazni), 34, 35, 37, 
225, 228n 

Mahmud (of Ghazna), Sultan, 733. 825 
Mahmud (of Gujarat). Sultan, 697 
Mahmud II, Sultan (of Maliva) (Azam 
Humayun), 697 

Mahmud, Prince (Malik Naib), 1035n 
Mahmudpur (a mint town), 228n 
Mahmud Tarmati, Malik, 715, 716 
Mahmud Tughluq. Nasiruddin, 843, 
845, 848 

Mahoba, 170, 632, 716, 837, 917 
Mabpa Panwar, 790 
Mahrai. 375 


Mahram Beg Koka, 767 
Mahrauli, 589, 844 
Mahr Maliawan, 647 
Mahru (wife of Sultan Alauddm Khalji), 
327 

Mahni, 593, 595, 015 
Mahur, 921, 9S0, 985, 980, 989. 990, 
995. 1057 
Maikal, 898 
Maimun-Diz, 88 
Ma'in, 1 

Ma‘m, Nizam, 533, 534 
Mainpuri, 648n, 713 
Maj'duddin Muhammad al-Iji (Khuda- 
wand Khan), 888 
Majid Khan, Malik, 832 
Makalba (an experienced general of 
Sultan Mu’izzuddin), 162, 104 
Makh Afghan, Malik, 667 
Makh, Afghan Ismail, 54850 
Makhan (name of a place), 108, 112 
Makhatim Bilal, 1133 
Makkan, Miyan, 800 
Mak Khan (of Mandrayal), Miyan, 838 
Makhdumai Jahan, 998 
Makhduma-i Jahan (mother of Sultan 
Md. bin Tughluq), 485n, 510, 537 
Makhduma Khatun, 758 
Makhdum-i Alam, 1158, 1159 
Makhdum Jafar, 1129 
Makhdum Mahmud Fakhr Potiah, 1133 
Makh, Malik, 564 
Makh, Miyan, G95 
Makrizi, 92 
Malabar, 1074 
Malacca, 882 
Mala, Thakkura, 503 
Malda, 584. 1149n, 1155n 
Maldeo, 371 
Maldco Chanhan, 902 
Maldeva, 455, 786. 814 
Maidive Islands, 1014 
Malik Afoul Mulk Mahru, 529 
Malik Aizzuddin Sher (the ruler of Van 
& Tizak), 114 

Malik Aizzuddin (ruler of Lar-i Kuchek), 
113 

Malik Alauddin Bahram (son of 
Quhacha), 219 
Mahka-i Jahan, 682 
Mahkani, Khwaja, fiasliiduddrn, 235 
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Malika Turkan, 41 
Malik Buddh, Malikus Sharq, 641 
Malik Chand, 742 
Malik Chaupan, 95 
Malik Ghiyasuddin Kert, 111 
Malik Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah, 235 
Malik Gurgin (or George), 125 
Malik Ilusamuddin Aghul Bek (com- 
mander of Banaras and Awadh 
divisions), 172 

Malik Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji, 203 
Malik Ikhtiyaruddin Balka, 218, 220 
Malik Izzuddin Kabir Khan Ayaz, 235, 
238, 240 

Malik Izzuddin Tughril Tughan Khan, 
253 

Malik Jani (appointed governor of Bihar 
under Iltutmish), 218, 220 
Malik Jauna, 122, 330, (Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq is also called by 
this title) 

Malik Kafur, 189 
Malik Kami, 92 
Malik Muayyad, 42 
Malik Mu'izzuddin, 99 
Malik Naib, (Prince Mahmud), 1035, 
1040 

Malik Nasiruddin Aitam, 156 
Malik, Nasiruddin Husain, 240 
Malik Nauroz, 95 
Malik Parvvez, 922 
Malikpur, 586, 1136 
Malik Said, 93 
Malik Saifuddin, 130 
Malik Saifuddin (see also Saifuddin 
Hasan Qarligh), 237, 246, 247 
Malik Saifuddin Kuchi, 235, 238, 239 
Malik Shah Seljuqi, 37, 4l, 42, 51 
Malik, Shams, 438 
Malik Sinanuddin Habsli, 219 
Malik, Tajul Mulk, 438, 439, 447 
Malikul Ilukama, 542 
Malikul Jibal (title of Qutbuddin 
Muhammad, son of Izzuddin Husain, 
who founded the town of Firuz Koh), 
154 

Malikus Sharq (title of Malik Alauddin 
Jani), 1139 

Malikus Sharq, 6o5, 943 
Malikus Sharq Imadul Mulk. 654 
Malikus Sharq Imadul Mulk (of 


Gujarat), 880 

Malikus Sharq Malik Buddh, 641 
Malikus Sharq Malik Mahmud Hasan, 
643, 645, 647 

Malikus Sharq Malik Sarwaru] Mulk, 644 
Malikus Sharq Malik Sikandar, S40 
Malikus Sharq Qawamul Mulk, 872 
Malikus Sharq Rajab Nadira, 647 
Malikus Sharq Shamsul Mulk, 653, 655 
Malikus Sharq Tajul Mulk, 636 
Malikut Tujjar (Khalaf Hasan), 857, 
858, 862, 991 
Malikzada Harvi, 626 
Malik Ziyauddin Muhammad (he ruled 
Ghur and Zamindawar with the title 
of Alauddin), 153 
Malik Ziyauddin Tulaki, 159, 161 
Malini, 809 

Malka (a Hindu of gigantic stature), 273 
Malka, 842 

Malka-i Jahan, 266, 422 
Malkapnram, 962 and n 
Malkher, 970 
Malla Bhupala, 947n 
Malla Devi, 1107n 
Mallani, 810 

Mallappa Vodya, 947 and n 
Mallawan, 138 
Mallet, 1121, 1125, 1132 
Mallikarjunn, Raya (son of Deva Raya 
II, 1146), 1062 and n, 1063 and n, 
1064 and n 

Mallikarjuna, 947, 948, 951, 952 
Mallinath, 810 
Mallinatha, 975 
Mallu Adil Shah, 1085 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, 813, 846 
Mallu Iqbal Khan, 625, 626, 627, 633, 
634, 658, 713, 714, 715 
Mallu Iqbal Khan or Mallu Khan, 118, 
121 

Mallu Khan, 1078 

Mallu Khan (governor of Mandu), 935 
Mallu Kban Deccani, 922 
Malpura, 790 
Malsi, 837 

Mnhva, 132, 169, 222, 261, 280, 321, 
334, 359, 366, 395, 431, 508. 526, 

528, 529, 541, 558, 563, 626, 640, 

657. 661, 662, 671, 683, 685, 697, 

705. 714, 716, 718, 719, 720, 7?6, 
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783, 781, 785, TOO and n, 791, 792, 
79.3, 795, 796, 798, 799, 800, 802, 

805, 807, 810, 825, 829, 835, 845, 

8 IS, 851, 853, 851, 855. 839, 860, 

862, 863, 864, 865. 867, SOS, 871, 

873, 879, 880, 8S1, 883, 854, 883, 

887, 890, 891, 891, 898. 899, 900, 

901, 902, 901, 905. DOG, 907, 909, 

910, 911, 912. 913. 917, 918. 919, 

920, 921, 922, 923 924, 923, 920. 

927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 033. 

911, 035. 930, 937, 914, 950. 965, 

960, 9G7, 970, 972. 979, 951, 9S3, 

986, 089, 993n, 991, 9*13, 996, 1051, 
1057 

Mamcluk/s, 323, 332, 353 
Mamun, Caliph, 29, 30, 34 
Mamun Rashid, 785 
Man, 997 
Mana, 78S 
Manohardas, 833 
Manamatha, 879 
Manch, 836 
Manchus, 55 
Mandal, 587, 853, 851 
Mandalgarh, 398, 786, 790, 702, 795, 
802, 651 

Mandalik, Rao (Khan-i Jalian', SOS. 
869 

Mandan, 794, 905 

Mandaran, 918 and i», 953, 95S, 960 
Mandasor (Dasur), 7S0, 792, 799, 805, 
833, 891, 914, 915, 910, 917, 920, 
932, 934, 037 

Man da war (expedition!, 317n, 318, 319, 
320 

Mandolgarli, 910 

Mandor, fort nF, 218, 251, 260, 787, 
790, 810, 811, 812, 815, 810, 820 
Mandoti (name of a place!, 305, 451 
Mandrajai, 838 
Mandril, 693 

Mandu (name of a cits!. 398, 662, 697, 
787, 791 and n, 793, 798, 806, 815. 
831, 837, 818, 655, 850. 859, 861. 

S71, 679. 881, 883. SSI, 885, 890. 

S92, 803, 895, 697, 899, 900. 901. 

902, 003, 906, 909, 910, 911, 913, 

917, 918, 919, 920, 922, 924. 928, 

927, 930, 931, 9t2, 933 034. 035, 

937, 972 


Manck Dass, 988 
Maner, 139, 172 
Mangal, 642 

Mangali (a Chirz Turk officer), 299 
Mangalore, 1026, 1074 
Mangammal, 1115 
Manga] Deva, 220 

Mangu (son of Tului and a grandson 
of Chengiz, died in China in 
a.d. 1260), 84, 85, 86, 89, 95, 90. 97. 
264, 274, 286 
Mangu, 1024n 

Mangu Saluva, 1068, 1100, 1108 
Mani bin Jauna (see Jam Mani also) 
1123n, 1126 
Mamk (Nayak), 343 
Mamkchand, 860 
Manik Deva, Rai, 693 
Mamk Deva, Raja (of Jammu), 759 
Mamk Dun (or Manikganj), 967 and n 
Manikpur, 234, 265, 309, 600, 683, 703, 
1137 

Maninajapura, 1108 

Manjahtir-rajya (name of a place), 1014, 
1106 

Manjarur, 538 
Manjhari, Rani, 860 
Manjlni Kalawant, 895 
Manjhu, ShaiLhzada, 703 
Mania (Tahbalh) 497 
Mankani, 833 
Mankot, 770 

Mankntah (a Mongol genual), 255, 2C0 
Man Mori, 784 

Man Singh, Raja (of Gwalior). 725. 895 
Man Singh, Raja, 780 
Mansur (Abbasid ruler), 274 
Man sura (name of town on the river 
Chinab), 215 

Mansurali, 1110, 1117, 1118 and n. 
1120, 1121 
Mansur Khan, 697 
Mansurpur, 235, 265, 639 
Mansurpura, 693 ^ 

Mantakatai {a Mongol sbnbnal, 78 
Mann, 133n 
Manu, Rai, 865 
Manus's, 1071 
Manvel, D., 875, 881 
Macjbul Khan, 923, 924 
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Maqbul Malik (naib wazir), 1011, 1038 
and n, 1039 

Maqbul, Malik, 527, 531, 554 
Maqbul, Malikus Sharq, 716 
Maqbul Qawamul Mulk (an officer of 
Muhammad bin Tugbluq), 511, 563 
Maqdisi, 149n 
Maraj, Muhammad, 777 
Marakatanagara, 1106 
Maran, 070 

Marappa (son of Sangama), 1042, 104-3 
Marathas, 184 
Mar Canal, 756 
Marco Polo, 97n 
Marcot (or Marwat), 653n 
Mardan Daulat, Malik Nasirul Mulk. 
632, 668 

Mardawaj bin Ziyar, 34 

Mardi (name of a fort), -414 

Mardin, 93 

Margolioutli, 152 

Marhaba, Malik, 716 

Marhat (Maharashtra), 965 

Marioq, 151n 

Marj an, Malik, 1159 

Martand (canal), 756 

Martanda, 735, 750 

Martur, 979 

Maru, 783 

Maruf, 1158 

Maruf, Mian, 800 

Marui, 1119n 

Marut, 617 

Marutha, 272 

Manvan n, 29 

Man van bin Hakam, 28 

Marwanids, 28, 126 

Manvar, 786, 787, 788, 795, 809, 810, 
811, 812, 813, 827, 871 
Masharlqul Anwar, 138, 140 
Mashhad, 747 
Mas'ud 37, 136, 137 
Mas'ud III, 137 
Mas'ud (king), 405 
Mas'ud (Khummar), 497 
Mas'ud Alauddin (also sec Shah Sultan 
Alauddin Mas'ud), 25-3, 254, 260, 270 
Mas'ud Ghazi, Salar, 609 
Mas'ud Jam, 1139 

Mas'ud Khan (son of Husbnng), 859 


Mas'ud Khan (son of Muhammad Shah 
Ghuri of Malwa), 906, 907, 909, 918 
Mas'ud, Malik, 1018 
Mas'ud, Malik, 314n, 315 
Mas'ud Malik Jalaluddin, 272 
Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli, 645n 
Masudpur (name of a town), 405 
Mas'ud, Shihabuddin (brother of Sultan 
Jalaluddin Khalji), 308, 326 
Mas'ud Thakur, Malik, 752 
Masumi, 1116, 1118, 1119 and n 
Manvar Rud, 44 
Matamuru, 948 
Matan (Bawan), 768 
Matangpuri, 902 
Matar, 861 

Mathu (Mato) Bibi, 675, 721 
Mathura (Madura), 417 
Mathura, 637n, 838 
Matla Ananta, 1097 
Matukapalle,955, 956 
Matunda, 835 
Mau, 833 
Mandalgarh, 915 

Maudud Sultani (Firuz Khan), 851 
Mauhan (Chinese interpreter, came to 
Bengal in 1409), 1151 
Maujar, 921 

Maulana Fakhruddin Razi (1144-1209), 
151, 152, 153, 181 

Maulana, Muhammad (brother of 
Mubarak Khalji’s mother) (entitled 
Sher Khan), 430 

Maulana Sharafuddin (Khatib of Herat), 
78 

Maulana Shibli, 4, 9, 13n, 15n 
Maulana Sirajuddin (father of the 
famous historian Minhaj-us Siraj), 158 
Mawaraun Nahr (Trans-Oxiana), 37, 40, 
50, 70, 98n, 554, 755 
Mawardi, 226 
Mayandish, 143, 153, 154 
Mazar-i Bahauddin Sahib, 762n 
Mazendaran, 67, 76, 79, 112, 113 
Mecca, 4, 10, 11, 16, IS, 21, 29, 31, S3, 
450, 758, 870, 871, 884, 887, 888, 
972, 979, 997, 1008 
Med, 837 

Medina (spoils of conquered land poured 
into the treasury' of), S, 6. 7, 8, 10, 
11, 12, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 195 
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Medlni Raf, 697 

Medini Rai (Rat Chand Purabiya), 798, 
879, 880, 883, 884, 885, 929, 930, 
931, 933 

Meerut, 123, 124, 167, 267, 272, 399, 
424, 498, 602, 626 
Megda, 812 
Mehrauli, 671 
Mehta, Anil, 435 
Mehta, Diwar, 435 

Mej (Meg) (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Lalchnauti), 175, 177 
Mej, Tiharu (a race of people living 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Lalchnauti), 175 
Mej, Kunch (a race of people hviog 
between the mountainous region of 
Tibet and Lalchnauti), 175, 177 
Melcran, 219, 1120 
Melaga, Rao, 853 
Mera, 788 

Merkit/s (a Mongol tribe), 59, 60, 62, 
63, 66 

Merta, 812, 813 

Merv (the capital of the SeJjuqs), 29, 
37, 41, 42, 44, 71, 76, 77 
Meshed, 44 

Mewar, 779, 782, 783, 784, 785, 787, 

788, 790, 791, 792, 794, 793, 796, 

797, 793, 799, 802, 803, 805, 806, 

807, 808, 811, 812, 813, 815, 829, 

831, 833, 834, 835, 858, 839, 865, 

8S0, 883, 884, 891, 901, 902, 914, 

915, 921, 025, 927, 934 
Mewat, 124n, 259, 625, 628, 633, 634, 
638, 640, 640n, 647, 649, 667, 719, 
725, 842, 843, 814, 885 
Where, 167, 221 
Mher rebellion, 169 
Miafariqain, 92 

Mihr (name of a place), 249, 271 
MijhanK, 728 
Milton, 57n 
Ming dynasty, 84 

Minbaj, 1137, 1138, 1139 and n, 1140, 
1141n 

Minhaj-us Siraj (author of the Tabaqt-l 
Nttrfri), 39, 43, 45, 48, 60, 68, 70, 
81, 143, 145, 146-50, 151, 155, 156, 
I57-S9n, 160-63, 165, 167-C9n, 170- 


76, 178, 183, 191, 199, 202, 206, 
209, 211o, 216, 218, 221, 222-24, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 233, 234, 236, 

237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 

240n, 247, 248, 249, 252. 253, 254, 
255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260. 201, 

262, 263, 264, 265, 2G0, 267, 268, 

269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 275n, 270, 
281, 285, 293n, 297, 304n 
Min or sky, 146 
Mira, 740 

Mir Jumlah, 1100, 1101 
Miriad, 997 
Miraj, 549, 968 

Mirak Hasan Baihaqi, Saiyyid, 752 
Mirak Hasan, Saiyyid, 753, 759, 760, 
761, 762, 763 
Miran, Amir, 597 

Miran Muhammad Shah II (of Khan- 
desh), 885, 890, 891, 890, 935 
Miran Mulhim, 138 
Miran Sadr, 050, 659, 660 
Miran Sarai, Mohalla, 663n 
Miran Shah (son of Timur), 112, 118, 
124, 128, 131 
Mir Khan, 750 
Mirkhond, 97n — 

Mir Masum, 1134 
Mir Muinuddin, 127 
Mir Shah, 735, 738, 739, 740, 741 
and n 

Mir Shamsuddin, 1127 
Mirzapur, 172n, 692n, 729n 
Milza Shah Hasan, 1130 
Mirza Shah Rukh (youngest son of 
Timur), 101, 117 
Mirza, Dr. Wahid, 480 
Mithila, 1148n 
MvyaTi Uarrm!, VV22 
Miyan Ismail, 1122 
Modak. 982 
Modasa, 852, 854, 855 
Modharite, I, 27 
Modi, 1109 
MohnI, 869 

Mokal, 787, 788, 790, 795, 796. 807. 
811. 858 

Mokul, Rana, 002, 905 
Mologhor (Mongol general), 80 
Monghyr, 1159 
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Mongolia, 39, 43, 64, 65, 72, 84, 85, 
87, 216 

Montgomery Watt (author of Muham- 
mad in Mecca and in Medina), 3n, 
5-7n, 13n 

Moradabad, 638n, 713 
Moreland, 352, 353, 357, 360, 372, 388, 
578, 579 and n, 630 
Morgenstieme, 667 
Moscow, 118 
Moses, 5 
Mosul, 90 
Mothpali, 1031 
Motichand, 860 
Mount Abu, 157, 442, 546 
Mount Burkhan, 58 
Mu'affaq, 34 

Muakal, 1046, 1047, 1048, 1049, 1052, 
1054, 1058, 1070, 1071, 1075, 1077, 
1085, 1090 

Mu'awiya, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 31 
Mu'awiya II, son of Yazid, 28 
Muayyaduddin, 43 

Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Abdullah 
Sanjari, 200 

Muayyidul Mulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
214 

Mu'az bin Jabal, 14, 25 
Mubarak (brother of Miran Muham- 
mad), 896 
Mubarakabad, 656 
Mubarakabad-Miraj, 969, 1004 
Mubarak Bukhari, Saiyyid, 897 
Mubarak Khalji, Sultan Qutbuddin, 581 
Mubarak Khan (son of Raju), 624 
Mubarak Khan, 625, 633, 913 
Mubarak Khan (of Khandesh), 989 
Mubarak Khan (Barbek Shah) (son of 
Bahlul Lodi), 673 and n 
Mubarak Khan (name of Darya Khan), 
1128 

Mubarak Khan (son of Tatar Khan of 
Sambhal), 727, 730 

Mubarak Khan Lodi Moclri Khail; 694, 
698n 

, Mubarak Khan Mewati, 844 
Mubarak Khan Nuhani, 682, 683, 691, 
692, 693, 728, 731 
Mubarak, Miran, 862 
Mubarak Nuhani, 1156 
Mubarak Pardah Dar, 1125 - 


Mubarak Qaranfal, Malik (future Muba- 
rak Shah of Jaunpur), 712, 713, 714 
Mubarak, Raja (of Khandesh), 865 
Mubarak, Saiyyid (son of Saiyyid Ibra- 
him Bailiaqi), 774, 776, 777, 779, 781 
Mubarak Shah (son of Alauddin Khalji), 
606, 737 and n 

Mubarak Shah, 636n, 637, 638, 641, 
642, 643, 644, 645, 646, 647, 648, 
649, 650, 651, 652, 654, 656, 658, 

. 659, 660, 661, 717, 718,’ 722 
Mubarak Shah (son of Qara Halaku 
and Orgina), 98 

Mubarak Shah, Fakhraddin (of 
Madura), 1020, 1021, 1033 
Mubarak Shah Khalji, 1036 
Mubarak Shah Saiyyid (Khizr Khan’s 
son), 843, 844, 902, 904 
Mubarak, Shaikh, 510 
Mubariz Khan, 644, 648, 678 
Mubarizul Mulk (of Gujarat), 799, 805, 
813, 885 

Mubashir, 427, 621 

Mubiz, Malik Khurram (Zahirul 
Juyush), 486 

Mudappa (son of Sangama), 1042, 1043 
Mudhir, 393 
Mudhol, 971, 979 

Mudkal, 974, 977, 9S1, 982, 9S9, 1003, 
1005 

Mufarrih Sultani, Malik, 617 
Mufarrihul Mulk, 925 
Mughal, Abaji (a converted Mongol), 
418 

Mughali Bibi, 866 
Mughalistan, 111, 115 
Mughira, 21 

Muglus Khan-i Jahan, Malik (of 
Mahva), 859 

Mugliis, Malik (Azam Iluniayun), 901, 
905, 907 

Mugbisuddin Abul Muzaffar Yuzbek, 
(title of Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbek),' 1139, 
1141 

Mugbisuddin, Qazi, 225, 262, 357, 364, 
365, 40on 

Mughlati (governor of Multan). 451 
Mughul, Shir, 473 
Mubabbat Deva, 1118 
Muhafiz Khan, 869, 928, 929 
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Muhammad (the Prophet), 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 0, 10, 11, 12, 15, 37, 263 
Muhammad (son of Abbas and grand- 
son of Shis, descendant of Muham- 
mad bin Suri), 148 

Muliammad (ruler of Shansabani), 153 
Muhammad (Alp Khan) (eldest son of 
Maulana Qawamuddin), 486 
Muhammad (son of Abu! Aziz-al- 
\bhard, 1133 

Muhammad I (Bahmani), 069n, 970n, 
072, 973 and n, 974, 075. 970 
Muhammad II (Bahmam), 077 and n, 
978 and n, 979 

Muhammad III (Shamsuddin Muham- 
mad Khan) (Bahmanj ruler), 953, 
934, 955 and n, 938, 962, 995. 996 
and n, 1000 

Muhammad, brother of Caliph Mansur, 
33 

Muhammad (s/o Chijasuddfn Bahadur) 
(blow n as Barbat), 503 
Muhammad (son of Hasan Shah of 
Kashmir). 760, 763n, 761 
Muhammad (son of Kia Buzutg Umid 
(1138432) was appointed by his father 
to succeed him), 52 

Muhammad (younger brother of Sultan 
Alauddin), 326 343 

Muhammad, tbc great grandson of 
Abbas, 29 

Muhammad, governor of Khurasan, 34 
Muhammadabad, 622, 712, 717, 718 
Mubanunadabad Kalpi, 918 
.Muhammad Abu Malik. S7In 
Muhammad Beg, 108, 1128 and n 
Muliammad Bidar, OSS, 9S7, 999 
Muhammad bin Alam, 971 
Muliammad bin Firuz Shah, Sultan 
Nasiruddin, 581 
Muhammad bin Ismail, 31 
Muhammad bin Mahmud (uncle of 
Balchtiyar), 172 

Muhammad bin Qaslm, 1117, 1120 
and n 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 28, 1121 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, Sultan, 593, 
596, 606, 607, 612, 613, 615. 667, 
711, 786, 911, 965, 9G6, 967, 965, 
969n, 970n, 981, 1009, 1010, 1011. 
1013, 1021, 1027, 1034n, 1033 and 


n, 1030, 1037. 1038, 1039, 1011 and 
n, 10-13, 1011, 1088, 1119, 1121, 
1122, 1126, 1133, 1143, 1117 
Muhammad Farmuli, Shaikh, 681 
Muhammad Tur (Mahmatpur), 1121, 

1122, 112on 

Mahmud Catron, 1063, 10GG 
Muhammad Ilamadani, Saiyjid, 717, 
748, 749 

Muhammad, Jaisi, Malik (Muhammad 
Malik of Jais), 370 

Muhammad Khan (son of Ahmad Bih- 
mani), 858, 872 

Muhammad Khan (Shah) (son of Ahmad 
Gujarati) (future Ghijastiddm 
Muliammad Shah), 857, SCO 
Muhammad Khan (future Muhammad 
Shah II) (son of Ahmad Shah of 
Gujarat), 837, 860, 862, 863, 801, 
019 

Muhammad Khan (son of Ahmad Shah 
I), 1058 

Muhammad Khan (son of Auhvli 
Khan), 617. 018, 019, 717 
Muhammad Khan of Bayana, 910 
Muhammad Khan Chak, 777 
Muhammad Khan (Shamsuddin Muham- 
mad), 993 

Muhammad, Malik, 668 
Mohammad Mirknh (son-inlaw of 
Timur), 115 

Muhammad Muqim. 129 
Muhammad N'ur Bakhshi, Saiy>id. 765. 
766 and n 

Muhammad, Prince (Bahmani), 986, 
988, 999 

Muliammad, Prince (Sahib Klon), 876. 
850 

Muhammad, Prince (son of Sultan 
Balban), 1112, 1141 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, 1011, 1012 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, 1093 
Muhamamd, Saiyjid (governor 
Badaun), 617 

Muhammad, Saiyyid (son of Saivjid 
Hasan of Kashmir), 661 
Muhammad, Saiyyid (son of Muak 
Hasan), 762, 763, 701, 765 
Muhammad Shah J, 1017. 3045, 1049 
and n, 1051 

Muhammad Shah 11. 1051, 1052, 1031 
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Muhammad Shah III, 1085, 1068 
Muhammad Shah (of Jaunpur), Sultan, 
671, 675, 676, 677, 719, 720, 721, 
722 

Muhammad Shall (of Kashmir), 684, 
762, 763n, 764, 767, 769, 774 
Muhammad Shah (Saiyyid ruler), 658, 
660, 661, 662, 669, 670, 677, 718, 
719 

Muhammad Shah (eldest son of Mah- 
mud Sharqi), 948, 949n 
Muhammad Shah (also known as Mau- 
lana Mughis), 342u, 347, 452 
Muhammad Shah (Sahib Khan), 929 
Muhammad Shah (Ghazni Khan), 859 
Muhammad Shah Adil, 936 
Muhammad Shah Afghan, Mailk, 668n 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi, Saiyyid, 913 
Muhammad Shah Ghuri (Ghazni Khan), 
906, 907, 90S, 910 

Muhammad Shah Lashkari (Bahmani 
ruler), 923 

Muhammad Shall, Nasiruddin Tatar 
Khan (son of Zafar Khan of Gujarat), 
846, 847, 848 

Muhammad Shah Sharqi, 67S 
Muhammad Shah, Sultan (son of Firuz 
Shah), 61G, 617, 620, 621, 622, 623, 
632, 711, 712 

Muhammad Shah, Sultan Abul Mujahid 
(see Tughluq, Sultan Muhammad 
bin), 563 

Muhammad, Shaikhzada, Sultan (son of 
Shaikh Sa'id Farmuli), 702 
Muhammad Sharif, Abdullah, 615u 
Muhammad Sharqi, Sultan (Bhikan 
Khan), 722, 723, 724 
Muhammad Silahdar, Malik, 1016 
Muhammad Shiran, 203 
Muhammad, Sultan (grandson of 
Timur), 118, 128 

Muhammad, Sultan (Bahadur Khan of 
Bihar), 707 

Muhammad, Sultan (conferred the title 
Tla-an Malik’ liy his father Balban), 
281n, 283, 294, 297, 299, 3 00, 303 
Muhamnlad, Sultan (son of Balban), 
112), 1133 

Muhammad, Sultan of Malwa (Sahib 
Khan), 697, 705 

Muhammad, Sultan N'asiruddin (son of 
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Firuz Tughluq), 619, 623, 843, 846, 
893, 899, 904 
Muhammad Tahir, 1125 
Muhazzabuddin, Khwaja (Nizamul 
Mulk Khwaja Muhazzabuddin 
Muhammad Iwaz), 239, 244, 245, 
249, 252, 253 

Muhibullab, Shah, 951u, 993 
Muhmud Sharqi, 918, 941n 
Mulimud, Sultan Xasiruddin (Tughluq), 
623, 624, 625, 626, 627, 628, 634, 
635, 639, 712, 713, 714, 715, 716 
Mui-daraz, Malik Aitigin, 293 
Muidul-Mulk, 330 
Muinuddin Chishti, Khwaja, 916 
Muinuddin Farkhundi, Khwaja, 937 
Muinul Mulk, 659 
Muir, 28n, 29n, 31 

Mu'izzuddin (title of Kaiqubad) (see 
Kaiqubad), 301 

Mu’izzuddin Ghuri, 785, S02, 819, 822, 
823, 825, 828, 840, 1116, 1117, 1132 
Mu'izzuddin (son of Shaikh Alauddin 
of Ajudhan, Shaikh), 564 
Mu'izzuddin, Sultan Muhammad bin 
Sam, 44, 45-47, 141, 143, 145, 148, 
150-52, 155, 184, 191, 192, 194, 197, 
198-99, 200, 221, 22-5, 226, 2-34, 238, 
302n, 310, 333, 509, 5S6n 
campaigns of (in 1175-92), 156-65 
Banaras campaign of, 168-69 
campaign of 1195-96 of, 169-70 
his last Indian campaign and assassi- 
nation, 178-79 

character and achievements of, 180-83 
Mujahid Khan, 695, 696, 698, 864 
Mujahid, Prince (Alauddin Bahmani), 
974 and n, 976 and n, 977 and n 
Mujahid Shah, 1046, 1049, 1050 
Mujir bin Abu Raja, Malik, 1014 
Mukalba (an experienced general of 
Mu'izzuddiu’s army), 162 
Mukanda Das, 1158 
Mukandara, 833 

Muldidum-f Jahnnian ( see Jalaluddiii 
Bukhari) 

Mukhlis (slave of Malik Fakhruddin), 
530 

Mukhlisul Mulk, 858 
Mukhlis, 1148 
Mukhtas Khan, CIS, 717 
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Mukhtas Khan (of Mahva), 028 
Mularaja, II, 157n 
Mulbagai, 1024 

Mulbagal Maherajya (name of a place), 
1043, 1053 

Mulk, Alimul, 547, 548 
Mu)k, Mahk Mulhbsul, 5-11 
Mulk, Qutbul, 501 
Mulk, Tatar Ashraful, 501 
Mulk, Zam Banda Majdul, 547, 550 
MuIIu Khan Dakhini, 994 
Mulraj, 819, 925 

Multan, 81, 118, 120, 150, 158, 102, 
163, 178, 207, 213, 217, 219. 228, 
230, 240, 241, 247, 248, 255, 260, 
261, 202, 203, 265, 268, 272n, 273. 

280, 290, 297, 298, 299, 301, 305, 

306, 308, 309, 316, 317, 328, 330, 

331, 338, 360, 369, 451, 460. 462, 

488, 491, 496, 497, 498, 499, 504, 

506, 537, 554, 558, 563, 564, 572, 

575, 578, 580, 588, 595, 603, 605, 

615, 621, 624, 625, 632, 635, 640, 

645, 647, 630, 651, 652, 653, 654, 

661, 668, 674, 679, 712, 725, 783, 

785, 810, 820, 822, 913, 1116, 1117 

and n, 1119, 1120, 1122, 1124, 1127, 
1132 and n, 1133, 1142 
Multani, Malik Ainu} Mulk, 349, 094, 
395, 401, 421, 426, 431, 432, 433, 

434, 438, 439, 446n, 447, 452, 455 

Mungal Rai, 954 and n, 996 
Munir, 427 

Munir Sultani, Khan-i Jahan Malik, 863 

Munja (Punraja), 925 

Munja II, 785 

Mumnur, 952 

Munnur, 1064 

Muntakhab Balklu, Mali, 571n 
Nuqadilar, Malik, 295, 290 
Muqarrab Khan (Muqarrabul Mulk), 
623, 624, 625 

Muqarrabul Mulk, Malik (Muqarrab 
Khan, C22, 623 
Mitqecm, Mirza, 776 
Muqbil Malik (slave of Ahmad Ayaz), 
49 7, 542, 543, 514, 540, 517 
Mnqhil Malik, 6-17, 659. 966 
Murad I (the father of Bayazid), 127, 
128 

Murtaza, 764, 1090, 1092 


Murtaza Saiyyid, 48 
Musa, 119 

Musa (an Iraqi emissary to the court 
of MohcL bin Tughluq), 493 
Musa bin Nusair, 28 
MusaBr-i Kabuli (ho was darogha of 
l’jr Muhammad), 120 
Musailama, 16 
Musa Kazim, 31 
Musa Khan, 848, 000, 001 
Musalla (son of Amu- Qazghan), 75, 00 
Musa Miyan, 673 
Musa, Qazi, 781 
Musa Raina, 764, 765 
Musawi, Saiyyid Tajuddm Ah (Sadrul) 
Mulk/, 245. 246 

Mushirul Mulk (Nizamul Mulk), 907 
Mushtaqi, 6S0 

Mustafa (artillery officer), 708 
Mustafabad, 869, 870, 878, 915 
Mustafa, Mahk, 936 
Mustafa Ruini Khan (Turkish admiral), 
890 

Mushtaqi, 661 

Mustakfi Billah (Khalifa of Baghdad), 
538 

Mustansir Fatimid Caliph (1035-95), 51 
Mutamid (37082), 1116 
Mutasim (833-42), 29, 31, 32, 35, 89, 
90, 196 
Mu'tazila, 30 ’ 

Muthialu Nayak (1540-50), 1109, 1114, 
1115 

Muthiyal Nayak, 1110 
Mutra (Madura), 1014 
Muttalib (see Abdul Muttahb) 

Muzalfar (Scljuq officer), 51, 115 
Muzaffar (son of the governor of 
Cujarat), 624 

Muzaffar HI (of Gujarat), 89 7 
Muzalfar, Amir, 652, 655 
Muzalfar Khan of Chanderi, 920 
Muzaffar Shah (of Gujarat), 697 
Muzaffar Shah (Zafar Khan of Cujarat), 
848, 849, 850. 851, 854, 859, 89% 
900 

Muzaffar Shah 11 (Khahl Khan of 
Gujarat), 793, 799, 806, 81% 876, 
879, 929, 930, 931, 880, 881, 882, 
883, 881, 885, 880, 887, 888, 8S9 
Muzaffar Shah II, 1130, 1131n 
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Muzalfarpur, 715 

Muzaffaruddin (son of Malik Sa‘id, the 
ruler of Mardin), 93 
Mymensingh, 1145, 1146 
Mysore, 960, 999n, 1043, 1046, 1053, 
1054, 1057,- 1077, 1095, 1099, 1101, 
1102, 1103, 1108 
Mzik, 461 

Nabi (Prophet), 5 
Naddula, 825 

Nadia, city of, 173, 174, 175, 203n 
Nadir (Nazuk), Sultan, 765 
Nadiya, 823 
Nadli, 825 

Xadol, 169, 811, 821, 822, 823, 825, 
827 

Nadvi Abdus Salam, 153n 
Nag, 448, 453, 455 
Nagalapur, 1082, 1086 
Nagam, 759 

Nagar, 175, 938, 997, 1060 
Nagarchal, 786 
Nagarjuna, 821 
Nagarjunakonda, 1078 
Nagarkot, 532, 620, 621, 701, 742, 1142n 
Nagarkot-Kangra, 594 and n, 595 
Nagaur, 141, 142, 157, 172, 250, 251, 
260, 261, 263, 264, 265, 359, 394, 
430, 464, 546, 636, 637, 638, 788, 790, 
792, 810, 811, 812, 813, 816, 819, 821, 
848, 852, 854, 859, 864, 865, 866 
Nagauri, Talbagha, 447 
Nagda, 17 In, 784, 785 . 

Nagdeo, 1047n 
Naghz, the fort of, 119 
Nagina Bagh, 866 
Nagpur, 1138n 

Nagundy (Ngundy), 1035n, 1040 
Nahar Nagra, 791 
Nahir Khan, 844 

Nahrwala (Anihihvara), 966, 1156 
The Rai of Nahrwala, 537 
Naib Malik, 421, 423, 425, 431 ■ 
Naida, 1139 
Naik, Kanhva, 531, 532 
Naimans tribe, 49, 57, 60, 01-63 
Naimullah, Khwaja, 916 
Naira (Nera), 815 
Nainsi (Rajput hard), 334 


Naishapur, 34, 44, 47, 68, 71, 76-78, 
111, 149, 151n, 182, 204 
Naishapuri Haizam — Imam Sadruddin 
Ali, 150 

Naishapuri, Jamaluddin, 269 
Naja (a musician of the time of 
Tughluq), 496 
Najib, Muhammad, 556 
Najmuddin Ghausud Dhar, Saiyyid, 905 
Najrriuddin, Saiyyid, 653 
Najmuddin Samarqaudi Maulana Saiyyid, 
587 

Najmuddin (of Ahmadabad), Qazi, 878 
Najran, 13, 125 
Nakawan, 239 
Nala, Bibi (or Naila), 667 
Nalagonda, 950, 989, 990, 991, 1055 
and n, 1079 
Nalanda, 173 

Na'lcha, 871, 905, 925, 931, 934 
Naldrug, 988, 1058 
Nalgunda, 921 
Nal, Raja, 836 

Nallanchakravarti, Satrayangam Seslia- 
dri Aiyangar, 1115 
Namdagopala Pillar, 1110 
Nandi Timmayya, 1083 
Nandod (or Nandurbar) (name of a 
place), 335, 846 

Nandurbar (Nundarbar), 854, 857, 858, 
862, 876, 919, 922, 986 
Napa, 794 
Napoleon, 83, 193 
Napuji, 834 

Naqdul Mulk (Sangram Singh Soni), 
925, 928 

Naqila, Qazi Fabhruddin, 317n 
Naqshab, 75 
Narain, Rao, 835 
Naraina, 790, 820 
Narankui, 203 

Narasa Nayaka, 957, 1069, 1070, 1071, 
1072 and n, 1073 
Narasimha II (1120-35), 1105 
Narasimha (Vira) III, 1105 
Narasimha, Saluva, 1065, 1066, 1069, 
1070 and n, 1071n, 1072 and n, 
10S4n, 1085, 10S8, 1106 
Narsing, 1084 
Narasinga Udaiyar, 1105 
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N'arayan, 071 
N'arayan a, 849 

Nara>an Das Mahapatra, 962 
Narayanpur, 1159 
Kara, Rao, 816 

Narbada (name of a rncr), 406, -111, 
436, 835 

Narbada, 851, 895, 903, 937, 967 

Nardiyanagar (Narwar), 760 

N'ardeva Sonl, 605 

\arela, 676, 685, 721, 722 

Nargis Begam, Makhduma-i jaban, 903 

Narbad, 816 

N'arbar Das Rai, Oil 

Narhari (Patra), 640, 041, 959 

Narjan, 864 

Namala, 862, 985, 988 
Narnaul (Namol), 659, 816 
Namol (see Narnaul) 236, 261, 318, 816 
Narsimha I, 039, 910 
Narsimha II, 940 and n, 941 
Narsimha III, 941, 942 
Narsimha IV, 941, 913 and n 
Narsimha, Saluva, 951, 932, 655, 956, 
1004 

Narsimha Tuluva, Vira, 957 
Nar Singh, 679n 
Narsingh, 837 

Nat Singh Dev a, 627, b90, 901. 902, 
903, 911, 979, 0SO, 980 
Narsimhadeva 1, Rai Raja, 1137, 1139, 
1140 

Nansar, 790, 836, 927 

N’asir (Raja of Asir), 854, 855, 857, 862 

Nasir, the Caliph, 49, 50 

Nasiri (a poet, contemporary of Iltut- 

mish), 228 

Nasir Khan (son of Muzaflar II of 
Gujarat) (see Sultan Mahmud Shall 11) 
Nasir Khan, 1153 

Nasir Khan (son of Qadir Shah), 719, 
720 

Nasir Khan (Jagudar of Gliazipur), 703, 
704 

Nasir Khan Khan-i Jahan (son of Qadir 
Shah of Kalpil, 001, 917, 918, 927, 
928 

Nasir Khan Nubani, 681, 700, 707 
Nasir Lohani, 1158 

Nasir, Malik (future Raja Nasir, son of 


Malik Raja Ahmad Farufji), 815, 840, 
903, 980 

Nasiruddin (the nazir of Sultan Alaud- 
din Khu arazm Shah who teas defeated 
and caught by Subetai), 76 
Nasiruddm (cousin of Sultan Alauddin 
Ma'susl), 250, £53 

Nasiruddin (son of Shatnsuddin Firuz 
Shah), 474, 475 

Nasiruddin (son of ifabsh Amid), 97 
Nasiruddin (of Madura), 1017, 1018, 
1019, 1020 

Nasiruddm (see Khusrau Khan), 1033 
Nasiruddin Abul Muzaifar, 1157, 1158, 
1159 

Nasiruddin Cluragh, Shaikh, 605 
Nasiruddin Husain Shah, 774 
Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah, 1146, IL IT 
Nasiruddin Khan, 819 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (grandson of 
Iltutmish 1 , 193 

Nasiruddin Mahmud (Matikus Sa'id) (son 
of Iltutmish), 215, 218, 220, 230, £31, 
23 2 , £39, 2 56, 292, 307, 318, 581 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (son of Iltutmish), 
1135, 1136, 1138 and n, 1139 
Nasiruddin Malinmd Dainglian Shah 
Sultan, 1019, 1021, 1023, 1027 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Ghazi Shah 
(llabib Shah), 774 

Nasiruddin Mahmud, Sultan (title. 
Bughra, sec also Buglira Khan), 1144, 
1145 and n 

Nasiruddm Mahmud Shah, (descendant 
of Ilyas Shah), 1133, 1154 and n 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, Sultan (son of 
Sliahzada Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
grandson of Shamsuddin Iltutmish), 
255, 274, 275, 277, 300 
genealogy of, 256 
accession, policy and character 
256-58 

his campaigns, £58-73 
Nasiruddm Mahmud, Sultan (sou 
Iltutmish, CG7, 668, 842. 843 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Tughluf], 813 
Nasiruddin, Malik, 47, 212 
Nasiruddin Qabachah, 1132 
Nasiruddin (of Malwa), Sultan, 696, 
697, 705. 793, 873, 870 
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Nasiruddin, Sultan (of Bengal), 947 
Nasiruddin, Sultan (Sbahzada Muham- 
mad, Tughluq Sultan), 619, 623, 843, 
846, S9S 

Nasiruddin Taghalchi, 967 
Nasr (governor of Khurasan), 29 
Nasr (son of tho Rai of Kampila), 502 
Nasrpur, 1122 
Nasrullah, Qazi, 612 
Nathu, Ali Shall, 491, 565 
rebellion of, 533 
Nathu, Malik, 571n, 573 
Naubad, 987n 
Naudsa, 799 
Nauroz, 777 

Nauroz Kargan (son-in-law of Tarmshin- 
in), 567 

Nausari (a place in the Gujarat) 402, 
486 

Nau Shahra, 751 
Naushirwan, 775 
Navsari, 851 
Nawa, Malik, 571, 584 
Nawira, 602 
Nayak, 696 

Nayak, Balak Deva, 413, 414 
Nayak, Malik (Akhur-bek), 392, 393, 
462 

Nayak, Nag, 503 
Nazar, Muhammad, 771 
Naziri, 992n 

Nazir, Yaqub, 387, 421n 
Nazuk Lahr, 889, 895 
Nazuk Shah, Sultan (Nadir), 765, 7G7, 
769, 772, 773, 777 
Nedungunratri, 1115 
Nehawand, 117 
Nek Amdi Malik, 604 
Neld, Malik (Sardawatdar), 571 
Nellore, 957, 958 and n, 972, 973ti, 
999, 1027 
Nellore, 1110 

Nelson Wright, 228, 231n, 237, 517 
Neminath, 825 
Nensi, 819 

Nepal, 713. 715, 1148 
Nero, 513 

Nicholson, Professor, 2 
Nicolo de Conti (Italian traveller visited 
Vijayanagara in a.d. 1420), 1056 
Nibal, 695 


Nihambar (the Khem king of ham pta- 
pur), 1156 

Nihawandi, Shahzada, 556 
Niju, 452 

Niju (name of a Khokar cliief), 453 
Nikitin, 1029n, 1066 
Nilachala, 1079, 10SO 
Nilkanth (name of a place), 406 
Ximar, 805, 899, 911 
Xirnat Khatun, 704 
Kimatullah, 675, 695, 709 
Ninduna (name of a place), 258 
Xissanka Bhanu, 946n 
’ Xiyaltigin Abmad, 136 
Xiyaltigin, Malik Tajuddin, 246 
Nizami (author of the Khumsa), 297 
Nizami, K. A., 5Gln, 605, 610 
Nizam Khan (future Sikandar Lodi), 
673, 683, 684, 689 
Nizam Shah, 921 

Nizam Shah (son of Humayun Shah), 
950 and n, 951n 

Nizam Shah Burhan (of Ahniadnagar), 
867, 890, 894 

Nizaniuddin (author of the Tabaqal-i 
Akbari), 156n, 159n 
Nizaniuddin (brother of Qullugh Khan; 

also known as Aliinul Mulk), 541 
Nizamuddin (historian), 475 
Nizamuddin (brother of Ainul Mulk), 
562 

Nizamuddin (see Jam Nizamuddin), 
1135 

Nizamuddin Auliya, ' Shaikh, 571, 573, 
578, 583, 586, 854 

Nizamuddin Bakhshi, 730, 760, S47, 849, 
850, 851, 875, 913, 948, 949 
Nizamuddin, Jam, 758, 869 
Nizamuddin, Malik (nephew of Fakhr- 
uddin Kotwal), 304, 305, 306, 307, 
308 

Nizamuddin, Maulana (brother of 
Maulana Qwamuddin Alimul Mulk), 
486 

Nizamuddin, Muhammad, 193, 201 
Nizamuddin Shafurqaui, 235 
Nizamul Mulk (author of the Stytisn! 
Kama), 35n, 196 

Nizamul Mulk, 920, 923, 954 and n, 9S2, 
994, 995, 996. 997, 999, 1000, 1001, 
1002, 1003, 1004, 1119, 1121 
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Nizamul Mulk {of Gujarat), 870, 883 
Nizamul Mulk (Musbirul Mulk), 907 
Noah, 5 

Nohar (Nolwarah), 816, 999n 
Nowshahr (Vicharang), 757, 760, 768 
Noyan Baiju, 89 
Noyan Chipe, 62, 66 
Noyan, Ilchikdai, 78 
Noyan Qarachar (a wazir of Chaghe- 
tai), 107 

Noyan, Salin, 269, 272n 
Nuh, 646n 
Nuh-Patal, 648 
Nukbia, Malik 522, 523n 
Nundarbar (see Nandurbar) 

Nunis, 176 

Nuniz, 959, 961, 1035, 1040, 1041, 
1047, 1054, 1056, 1059, 1060, 1068, 
1069, 1070, 1071, 1072 and n, 1073, 
1075, 1076, 1078, 1079 and n, 1080, 
1081, 1082 and n, 1083, 1084, 1085 
Nano da Cunha, 890, 892 
N'uqan (name of a city), 77 
Nut, 74 

Nunn and (an Afghan), 456 

Nur Muhammad Khalil, 894 

Nut Qutb, AJam, Shaikh, 1151, 1152 

Nur Qutb-i Alam, Shaikh, 717 

Nur Turk, 242, 243 

Numddin, 548 

Nuruil dm (Khwaja-i Jahan), 967 
Nuruddm Turk (see also Nur Turk), 243 
Nushtigin, 40, 41 
Nusratabad — Sagar, 989 
Nusrat Khan, 640, 654, 716, 829, 900, 
908, 909, 1120 

Nusrat Khan Gurgandaz, Kban-i Azam, 
853 

Nusrat Khan, Khan-i Azam, 848 
Nusrat, Malik, 446 

Nusrat Shah Nasiruddin (Tuglduq 
sultan), 624, 625, 626, 633, 714 
Nnsratul Mulk (of Gujarat), 883 
Nuzawar, 45 

Odds bajta, 961n 
Oddadi, 944 
Odessa, 950n, 95In 
Odeyer, 1044 
Ohind, 1041 


Ogtai, 73, 75, 81, 80. 94, 97, 154n, 246, 
247, 248, 297 
Ogtai-Chaghatai, 85, 96 
Ojha, Dr. Gauri Shankar (a great scholar 
of Rajasthan history), 371 
On an river, 58 
Ongole, 058 

Orda (eldest son of Juji and grandson 
of Chengiz Khan), 84 
Orgina (the widow of Qdra llalahi), 87, 
97, 98 

Orissa (Jajnagar), 465, 582, 591, 710, 
724, 725, 853, 9 39 and n, 939, 940, 
942 aod n, 948, 947, 948, 949, 030 
and n, 951, 952, 933, 954, 955 and n, 
956, 957, 958, 959 and n, 960, 961 
and n, 962, 963, 904, 965, 982, 990, 
991, 993, 994, 993n, 999, 1000, 1003, 
1063, 1065, 1068, 1076, 1077, 1137, 
1142n, 1149, 1153, 1154, 1157 
Oriya, 943, 949, 950n, 951n, 954 and n, 
955, 956, 960, 901 and n, 963, 1064, 
1079 

Oriya Mardana, 948n 
Ormuz, 1070 
Ossa, 1002 
Osman Dar, 764 
Ottoman empire, 128 
Otrar, 65, 66, 73, 105, 111, 120 
Oudanvarta (a Mongol commander), 
248 

Oxus, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43n, 45, 49. 60, 
79, 88, 98, 99, 107, 108, 109, 115, 
116, 124, 155, 180, 181, 184 
Oyelun (the mother of Chengiz), 59, 59 
Ozar (ruler of Ahraaligb), 63 
Ozkent, 73 

Pabu, 810 

Paes, 1082, 1083 

Padainfdu, 1104 

Padearao, 1069 

Padekomti Verna, 1054, 1057 

Padma (river), 1141, 1149, 1150, 1152 

Padmini (legend), 370 

Pai (hill), 788 

Paik, Hathya, 320 

Pail, 638 and n, 639 

Paithan, 922 

Pakhli, 734, 742, 770, 771, 180 . 
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Pakpatan (another name of Ajudhan), 
120 

Palaitha, 834 
Palestine, 29 
Pali, 809, 812 
Palam, 359, 454, 459 
Palampet, 973n 
Palar, 1106, 1108 
Pal as, 132 

Palatina (name of a place), 494 
Pamir, 119 
Pampa, 1063n 
Pampur, 778 

Panagal, 982 and n, 1052, 1055, 1056, 
1057 

Panchadharla, 942 
Panchamahals, 1115 
Pancliet hill, 591 
Panchkot fortress, 591 
Pandua (in Jodhpur), 397 
Pandua (of Firuzabad in Bengal), 583, 
584, 585, 717 
Panda Chak, 751 
Panduva, 942, 942n 
Pandya, Sipndar, 412, 417 
Pandya, Vira, 412, 414, 415, 416, 417 
Pangarh, 794 
Panhala, 1004 

Panipat, 121, 625, 628, 654, 665, 670, • 
671, 676, 708, 709, 801, 885, 8S6, 
1007, 1116 
Panjandeva, 837 
Pankrali, 915 
Pannaiyur, 1009 
Paragal Khan, 1157 
Parbati, 695n 

Pargana, 24, 1149n, 1153 • 

Parakrama Pandya, 1020-21 
Paramara (a state in Malwa), 321 
Pararnardi Deva, 170, 939n, 940n 
Parmardin, 822 
Parmaras, 132 
Paraspor, 750 
Parihasapura, 735 
Parketa, 998 
Parsuram, 762 
Partlial, 9S1, 982, 1054 
Panvan (name of a place near Bamian, 
famous for the battle between Jalal- 
uddin Munkbarni and the Mongo) 


generals, Tekechuk and Mologhor in 
a.d. 1222), 78 

Patan, 554, t 767, 774, 833, 834, 848 
851, 854, 880, 975 

Patha, Shaikh (Ibrahim Shah Alam), 596 
Patiala (Western), 159n 
Patfali, 278, 279, 529, 626, 636, 637, 
671, 677, 682, 685, 690, 695, 714, 
727 

Patila Lake, 804 
Patila gate, 804 

Patna, 693 and n, 731, 1158, 1160 
Patta, 795 

Pattmam (Fattan), 1018, 1027 
Paulad Turk Bacha, 650, 651, 652, 653, 
654, 656 

Pavagadh, 863, 871 
Payandah Muhammed Tarkhan, 1131 
Pedda Komati Verna, 982, 1055 
Peda Konda, 972 
Peda Venkata, 1099 
Pegu, 1060 
Peking, 38, 87, 129 
Pennar, 953, 956, 957, 1026, 1105 
Penugonda, 1064, 1075, 1092, 1093, 
1094, 1097 
Pera Mali, 497 
Pergunda (Penugonda), 1075 
Perron, 1112 
Perurrtukkal, 1104 

Persia, 17, 18, 27, 28, 31, 34, 37, 95, 97, 
105, 109n, 111, 124n, 129, 139, 140, 
262, 281, 292, 461, 509, 701, 747, 
754, 758, 775, 876, 884, 997, 1025, 
1031, 1059n 
Persian Gulf, 31 

Pcslwni, Malik Tajuddin Mahpesliani. 
267 

Peshawar (Furshor), 157, 158, 162, 487. 

500, 969n 
Phalodi, 812 
Pharara, 810 
Pharoahs, 102 
Phapund, 693, 730 
Philip III, 1096 
Phond Ghat, 105 In 
Phru (Lall Khul), 756 
Pichchola, 786 
Pillailokachary, 1107 
Pindar. Malik, 1147 
Pimenta, 1112, 1113 
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Fintrao, 1039n, 10G2n, 1063a 
Tir AU Taz, 130, 131 
Pir Ar, 1130 
Firay, 35 

Fir Muhammad, 624, 036 
Pir Muhammad (son of Jahangir and 
grandson of Timur), 118, 120, 128, 
130, 131 
Flsi, 642 
Pishing, 1128 
Pitama, 829 

Pithaura, Rai, 070, 721, 883, 881 
Plato, 751 

Pliocene (Shvahk), 594 
Focha Reddy, 970 
Poiya, 696 
Pokharan, 812, 813 
Polhan Singh, 902, 915 
Polo, Marco, 460 
Porto Novo, 1115 

Portugal, 875, 881, 862, 1073, 1096 
Poplarjuna, Malik, 990n 
Potavaram, 930 
Potnuiu, 059 and n 
Pottanuru, 1079 

Prandha Deva Ra>a, 1063, 1069 
Pradhan, Koka, 393 
Prahlad, 828 

Pratapa Deva Raya, 1064 
Pratapa Rudra (Luddar Deo), 916n, 
953n, 956, 937, 938 and n, 939, 960, 
061, 962 and n, 903, 061. 1030, 1032, 
1033, 1034, 103G, 1038, 1041, 1042n 
Prataparudra Gajapati, 1070, 1074, 1077, 
1078, 1079, lOSO, 10S5 
Pratapgarh, 763, S07 
Pratappur, 801 

Pralap, Rai, 671, 673, 677 and n, 679, 
686, 722, 723 

Fratap Singh (of Yagad), 804 
Prasad, Dr. Beni, 134, 479, 5-11 
Prasad, Dr. Ishuari, 479, 511 
Prithvipala, 823, 839 
Friths i Rai, 172 
Prithvl Rafs son, 183 
Prithvi Rai I (an Inscription of a d. 1167 
which records the fortification of 
Hansi to check the progress of the 
Hammira), 137 
Prithvi Rat, III, 187 

FrltLviraJ (nephew of Rana Sanga), 893 


Friths iiaja (Cliauhan), 785, 802, 803, 
821, 822, 823, 828, 837, 812 
friths iraja (son of Chandra Sen), 837 
Prithviraja III (sec Prithviraja Chauhan), 
821 

Prithviraja, Prince (Maharaja Kunviar), 
795, 700, 797, 806 ' 

Priyagdas, 851 
I’roenza 1102 

Professor, Dr. Wei Kuol Sun, 57 
Proleya Kayak, 970n, 1039 
Prophet, the, 012, 633, 744, 752n, 765, 
766, lOlln, 1036 
Pudukottah, 1009 
Puga, 815, 816 

l"ul-i Aliangeran (chief fortress of Gliur), 
144 

Pulicat, 1DG0, 1096, 1099 
Pulvval, 228, 240 
Punch, 733, 744, 758, 759, 770 
runch-BaramulIa, 774 
Punja, Rao (or Munja), 791, 709, 851, 
850, 857, 862, 925 

Punjab, 87, 95, 137, 153, 156, 138, 168, 
181, 202, 211, 219, 330, 360, 500, 

529, 634, 610, Oil, 641, 645. 675, 

083, 681, 685, 707, 757, 760, 707, 

777, 800, 810, 820, 822, 1132n 

Purannla], 935 
Purchas, 1075 

Pureoyre Dcorao (Hanhara II), 1050, 
1033n 

Puri, 591, 911n, 912 and n, 913, 932, 
958, 964, 990o, 990n, 10SO, 1157n 
Puii-Jagannatha, 1079 
Pumca (district), 1151 
Furman, 119 

Punishottama, 911 and n, 913, 952, 931 
and n, 954 and n, 955, 930, 062, 900 
and n, 999 

Purushottama Gajapati, 1005, 1006, 
1070, 1074 

Fusapatl Tammaraya, 95 In 
Pushkar, 830 

QYav/s, 84, SO, 98, 218, 297 
Qa'ani, Malik Sharaf, 421 
Qabl Ughlan, 108 
Qabula (see Kabir, Malik), 4S6, 313 
Qabul Malik (Ulugh Khanf). 379n. 3S0. 
3S0, 417, 4 SO 
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Qabus bin Washrrtagir, 3S 
Qachuli Bahadur, 107 
Qaddu, 646, 647, 649, 650 
Qadin, Mulla, 673 

Qadir Khan Ikhtiyaruddin Qadir Shall 
(of Kalpi), 648, 716, 717, 71 S, 904, 
933, 935 

Qadr Khan, 661, 665, 876, 1147n, 114S 
Qahistan, 51, 88 

Qaidu (son of Khasb and grandson of 
Ogtai), 97, 98, 246, 332 
Qaimaz Ihirrii, 203 

Qaini (Qai), Sharaf (revenue minister of 
Alauddin), 359, 361 
Qainuqa, 3 
Qaiqubad, 277 
Qairawan, 33 
Qaisar Khan, 880 
Qaisar Khan Faniqi, 870, 909 
Qaisar-i Rumi, 521, 522, 1119 
Qaitu-Buqa Noyan, 88, 93, 94 
Qalandar, Hamid, 374, 390 
Qaltasli, 967 
Qamar, 546 
Qarrtaruddin, 841 
Qamruddin Dughlat, 110 
Qandhar, 112, 113, 970, 994, 995, 1002, 
1128, 1129, 1130, 1131n 
Qandnz, 93, 94 
Qansaub-al-Ghauri, 873 
Qar (name of a city), 77 
Qara Bahadur, 771, 774 
Qara Beg, 283 
Qaracha, 73 

Qarachil, 489, 517, 524, 532 
expedition of, 522-23 
Qaratu, 1129n 

Qara Ilisar (name of a city), 128 
Qara-Khanids, 34, 35 
Qara-Khita (Black Catbayans), 39, 40, 41 
Qara Khwaja, 116 

Qara Muhamrriad (son of Qara Yusuf), 

113 

Qaraqash Khan (see also Ailigin. Ikhti- 
yaruddin Qaraqash Khan), 246, 247, 
248, 251 

Qara-Quram, 53, 97 

Qara Yusuf, 113, 129, 1.30, 131 

Qarlaq, 144 

Qarligh, Malik Hasan, 243 

Qarligb, Nasiruddin Hasan, 260, 272n 
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Qarligb, Saifuddin Hasan, 236, 237, 246 

Qarshi, 99, 107, 108 

Qasini Barid, 1067 and n, 1071, I072n 

Qasim Baridul Mamalik, 872, 1002, 1003 

Qasim Beg Safshikan, 989 

Qasim Khan, Saiyyid, 853 

Qasini, Malik, 704 

Qasim, Mulla, 770 

Qataban, 1 

Qatbugha, Amir-i Azam, 571 and n 
Qawam Klian, 628, 634, 639, 908, 909 
Qawamuddin (see Malik Qawamuddin 
Ilaqa Dabir), 304, 501 
Qawamuddin, Khudawandzada, 549, 
550, 572 

Qawamuddin, Maulana (Qutlugh Khan), 
486 

Qawam-ul-Mulk (see Maqbul Qawamul 
Mulk, Malik, 571n 
title of Khan-i Jahan conferred on 
him, 574 

Qawamul Mulk (of Malwa), 799, 884, 
885 

Qawamul Mulk Ruknuddin Hamza, 162, 
166 

Qayalah, 1016 

Qazghan Amir, 98, 99, 108 

Qazi Azd, 557n 

Qazi Fakhruddin Abdul Aziz Kufi, 204 
Qazi Hamiduddin Nagauri, 229, 481 
Qazi-i Misr, 571n 
Qazi Jalal, 542, 544 
Qazi Jalal Urns (envoy of tbe Caliph of 
Baghdad to Iltutmish), 219n 
Qazi Kabiruddin, 245 
Qazi Kamaluddin, 464 
Qazi Shamsuddin, 464 
Qazi Wajihuddin Kashani, 213 
Qazwin, 51 

Qipchaq (southern Siberia), 48, 76, 116 
Qiran, Malik, 283, 421 
Qiran, Malik (Safdarul Mulk), 486 
Qiran Sultan Khan (mounted tbe throne 
in a.d. 1332-33/a.ii. 733), 93, 99 
Qir Khan, 970, 971 and n 
Qirrat Qimar, Muhammad (special slave 
officer of Ulugh Khan), 265 
Qiya Klian, 937 

Qizil (messenger of Shah Beg), H29n 
Qubaeha Nasiruddin, 81, 156, 162, 191, 
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198, 199, 202, 205, 210, 213, 214, 
217, 235 

Quban (a city situated in Russia), 118 
Qublai Khaqan (or Qa-an) (the great 
grandfather of Chengiz; was the first 
ruler of the Dada people), 58 
Qudsiya, treaty, 10 
Quetta (Shal), 1128, 1130 
Quh Qutb Shah, 1084n, 1095, 1099 
Qultasb, 548 

Qultuq Tajuddin Sanjar, 250, 251 
Qumsha (name of a city), 117 
Quraisb, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, 18, 21, 
22, 27 

Quvaishi, Dr, I.H, 610, 611 
Quraishi, Wahiduddin (Sadnil Mulk), 
433, 44Gn, 447, 464 
Quraizah, 3 

Quxban Farmuli, Shaikh Muhammad 
(Kata Pahar), 683, 690 
Qusdar, 148 
Qushanj, 111 

Qusur (name of a place), 332 
Qulbabad, 514 
Qutb Ah Koka, 771 
Qutb-i Alam Bukhari, Burhanuddin, 861, 
863 

Qutb Khan, 1160 

Qutb Khan Afghan, C68, 669, 671, 677, 
678, 679, 681, 682, 935 
Qutb Khan Lodi Imadul Mulk, 704, 706, 
721, 722, 723, 724, 727, 729 
Qutb Khan of Rapri, 677, 678 
Qutb Shah of Colkonda, Quli, 961, 963 
‘Qutbuddin (1097-98), 41 
Qutbuddin (son of Iltutmish), 235 
Qutbuddin (son of Malik Rajah), 5(38 
Qutbuddin (brother of Fmiz), 591 
Qutbuddin (UindaQ, 743, 744, 745 
Qutbiiddin (of Gujarat), Sultan, 792, 
919, 920 

Qutbuddin Ahmad Shall II, 864, 865, 
866 

Qutbuddin Azlaq Sbab (youngest son of 
the sultan), 67n 

Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh, 625 
Qutbuddin Firuz Sbab (of Madura), 
1013, 1014 

Qutbuddin Hasan (son of Muhammad, 
the ruler of Shansabani), 153 
Qutbuddin Langar, 679 


Qutbuddin Muhammad (son oi Izzud 
din Husain), 144, 153, 154 
Qutbuddin, Shaikhul Islam Saiyyid, 
249, 269 

Qutbuddin, Sultan (title of Rai Sihrah), 
1133 

Qutbuddinpur, 744 

Qutlugh Khan (Qa?i Samanddm), 682 
Qutbul Mulk Dakhini, 962, 970, 971, 
1004 

Qutbul Mulk Hamadani, 1004 
Qutlugh Khan (tutor of Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tugbluq), 73, 233, 239, 562 
Qutlugh Khan, 842, 965, 966 
Qutlugh Khwaja (Harani refers to him 
as the son of Dawa Khan of Maxvar- 
aun Nahr), 98n, 337, 338, 339. 340, 
341 

Qutlugh Mahk (Amir-i Shikar), 434, 
435, 438, 453, 454 
Qutlugh Timur Bamldal, 99 
Qntta, 393 

Rachakonda, 1039, 1055n 
Radha, 938, 939. 940n, 1137, 1139, 
1141, 1145 
Ragbadeva, 789 
Raghu, 434, 435 

Raghudcva Narendra Mahapatra, 948n, 
950n 

Raghunatha Nayaka, 1098, 1111, 1112 
Ragini, 977 

Raban (inscription), 136 

Rahib (or Ramaganga), 264, 314, 315 

Rabib, 638, 648 

Hahiman, 1131 

Rai (equity and good ennscienee), 14, 
25, 140, IGG, IQU 162 
nai Bareli, 692, 712, 721 
Rai Bhatti, 156n 

Raicbur, 977, 979, 988 and n, 089, 1003 
Raichur (Doab), 970, 980, 9S9, 1003, 
1030, 1034, 1016, 1047, 1048, 1051, 
1052, 1058, 1059, 1070, 1071, 1075, 
1076, 1077, 1080, 1081 and n, 1082, 
1084, 1086, 1089,- 1090 
Rai, Dhanij, 295 
Rai Dulchin 120 
Raibani, Alauddin Ayaz, 259 
Raihan, Imaduddin, 262, 263, 261, 267 
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Rai of Jammu, 124, 158a 
Rai, Kakitya, 366 

Rai Kalu (father-in-law of Sultan 
Muhammad Khan-i Shahid), 299 
Rai of Kamrup, 176, 177 
Rai Khokar Sankin, 216 
Rai of Kolah, 159 
Railawan, 833 

Rai Lokhmeni (rai of Nadia in Bengal), 
173, 174 

Raimal, 794, 795, 796, 797 
Raimal (son of Surajmal), 799, 807, 813, 
815, 832, 835 
Raina, 738, 739n 
Raina, Ahmad, 752 
Raina, Auzni, 742 
Raina, Hilmat, 752 
Rainder, 920 
Raingarh, 995 

Rai Pithora (Pritlivi Rai III), 159, 181, 
162, 164, 165, 166 
Raipur, 912 

Rai, Sahij (a Khokar chief), 452, 455 
Raisen, 786, 798, 891, 894, 932, 933, 
934, 935, 936 
Rai Vira Pandya, 189 
Raja Ahmad Faruqi, Malik, 845, 846, 
899 

Rajah, Malik, 566, 567, 568 
Rajab, Malik (amir of Dipalpur), 644 
Rajab Nadira, Malik, 641, 647, 650 
Rajachal, 988 and n, 991 
Rajagambhira Rajya, 1045 
Rajagiri, 1112, 1114, 1115 
Rajakonda, 1005 

Rajamahendri, 1055,. 1064, 1065 
Raja, Malik, 654, 655 
Rajamendry, 979, 9S0, 982 and n, 987, 
997, 999, 1000 

Rajamundri (Rajamahendri) (name of 
a place), 472, 473 
Raja, Mujiraddin Abu, 439, 471 
Rajanatha Dindima, 1085 
Rajapal, Rao, 810 
Rajaraja III, 938 
Raja Rama, 1102 
Rajasekhara, 1064 

Rajasthan, 397, 398, 685, 782, 783, 784, 
785, 7 8Gn, 790, 796, 800, 802, 808, 
809, 815, 816, 818 and n, 820, 821, 
823, 828, 829, 838, 842 


Rajalarangini (translated by Stein), 133n 
Rajauri (Rajoori), 733, 751, 758, 759. 

760, 764, 770, 774 
Rajbai, 888 
Rajendra III, 1106 
Rajendra Chola III, 1105 
Rajgir, 724 
Rajhohar, 727 

Raji, Bibi, 681, 682, 719, 722, 723, 724, 
727 

Rajmahendry, 941 and n, 944, 946, 947 
and n, 948 and n, 949, 954, 955, 956, 
959, 960n 

Rajputana, 167, 169, 181, 218, 239, 
318, 321, 334, 359, 397, 449, 462, 
508, 667, 891 
Rajputana (Western), 157 
Raj, Sai, 565 
Raju, 624 

Raju Bukhari, Shaikh, 700 
Raju Qattal Shah, 905 
Rajyadhara, Sri, 1152n 
Rakshasa-Tangadi (battle of), 1089, 
1090, 1092, 1098 
Rama, 836, 879 
Ramabhad ramba, 1112 
Ramachandra, 1054 

Rama Chandra (see Deva Rama 
Chandra) 

Ramadeva, 1032, 1033 
Ramadeva Raya, 837, 1098, 1099, 1112 
Ramanand, 1028 
Ramanatha, 1034 and n, 1105 
Rama Raja, 1084 and n, 1085, 1086, 
1087, 1088, 1089, 1090, 1091, 1092, 
1094, 1098, 1099 
Rama Rajabhushann, 1093 
Ram Chand, 735, 738. 739 and n 
Rameshvaram (name of a piace), 417 
Rameshwaram (or Rnmesvaram), 976, 
1068 

Rarrtganga, 682 

Ramgarh, 833, 836 

Ramnad, 1046 

Rampura, 788 

Rampura-Bbanpura, 914 

Ram Singh, 795 

Rana, Ali Shah, 340 

Rana, Malik Nasiniddin, 333 

Randhol (entitled Rai Rayan) (maternal 
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uncle of Khusrau Klian), 411, -111, 
448, 435, 456 

Ranga, 1073, JOSG, 10S7, 1092. JD94, 
1093 

Ranga I, 1093, 1094, 1111 

Ranga III, 1100, 1101, 1102 and n 

Rangam, 728 

Rangini, 1051 and n 

Rangpur district, 1153n 

llsnibs, SSI 

Rani, Bibf, SS8 

Rani, Daw al, 402, 409n, 419, 424, 436 
Ranmal Bhatti, Rai, 567 
Rann of Cutch, 596, 599, 669, lllfi. 
1126 

Ranpur, 769 

Ranthambhor {or /ham), IBS, 167, 163, 
259, 263, 273, 317n. 318, 319, 330, 
335, 342, 343, 341. 345, 319, 367, 
368, 397, 398, 461, 6l5n, 68%, 697. 
693, 790, 792, 793, 800, 801, 802. 

821, 823, 828, 829, 833, 842, 910. 

925, 927 

Hindu chieftains of, 213 
forces of, 218 
conquest of, 314 
Ranu, 659 

Rapri, 609 and n, 64S, 650, 668, 671, 

677, 678 and n, 682. 685, 690. 695. 

693, 702, 713, 718, 728 
Rashid, K. A., 179n 
Rashid Khan (son of Sa'id Khan), 769 
Rashid, Prof. S. A., 576n, 578n, 581n. 
810, 611, 615 

Rashiduddin (a great historian of the 
Mongol period), 70, 87, 89, 90, 92, 
94, 95, 96. 97 
Rashtiakutas, 133 
Rasiha Murari, 964 
Rasulabad, 871 
Ratan, 505, 1110, 1123n 
Ratan (Hindu governor of Sehwan), 521 
Ratanpur, 827, 912 
Ratan Singh, 819, 890, 895 
Ratan Singh Rana. 785, 786 
Ratgarh, 710 
Rath, 917 

Ranmal, Rao, 787, 788, 789, 791, 811, 
831, 852, 833, 856, 838, 914, 925 
Raverty, 143n, I56n, I60n, 170, I71n, 
173, 200, 2t6n, 667 


Ravi (name of a river in Punjab), 87, 
98, 130, 180, 225, 240, 248, 255, 238, 
299, 320 

Raw al Vir Singh, 803 

Raw an Chand, 738, 739n 

Rawat-i Arz, Jmadul Mulk, 282n 

Rayalasima, 1030 

Rayan, nai, 870 

Ra>a Rcddi, 1053 

liszi, 4ln 

Razi, Malik, 608 

Ra7i, Mulla, 776 

Raziuddin (author of Kanzut TVirilh, 
history of Radaun), 138n 
Raziq, 1136n, 1137 
Raziul Mullc, 932 

Razij a (daughter of Iltufmfsh), 229, 230, 
231, 236, 237, 239, 240, 241, 242. 
243, 211, 215, 252, 253, 254, 589 
Regi Chak, 767, 769, 770 
Rewa, 692, 693, 691. 728, 961 
Remuna, 941 

Ren ari, 252, 821, 822, 842 
Riasi, C43n 
Riddah, 7 
nidge, 5S9, 602 

Rinchan, 735, 737, 738. 739, 740 and r 
Rinchanpura, 739 
Rini, 816 

Rishahhadeva, 825 
Riwari (name of a place), 287, 318 
Riyazul Islam, Dr., 566n, 582n, 589n, 
590, 591, 595 
Rodgers, 1010 
Rocn, 143 
Roll, 672, 679, 680 
Robdlhand (see also Katebr), 264, 277, 
315, 316, 636 
Rohri, 598n 

RohtaV, 263, 305, 454, 625, 628, 631 

Rohtasgarh, 1152 

Rome, I82n, 513 

Ronkhir Chat, 988 

Ropal Solankl, 834 

Roy, 610, Gil 

Rudar or Laddar Deo, 1032 
Rud Farah (name of a place), 143 
IJud Hari (Ifari Rud), 143, 144, 151n. 
181, 182 

Rud-i Chur (name of a river), 143 
Rud Khash (name of a river), 143 
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Ruh Parwar Agha, 977 
Rukn, 610 

Ruknuddin Barbek Shah (1459-74), 
1153 

Ruknuddin Firuz, 231, 234, 235, 236, 
240, 250, 252, 263, 270, 586 
Ruknuddin Ibrahim (see also Qadr 
Khan,) 328, 329, 331 
Ruknuddin Jundah, 620 
Rum, 96, 105, 127, 128 
Rumi, Badruddin Sanqar (also known as 
Malik Sanqar), 245, 252 
Rumi Khan (Mustafa Khan), 890, 891, 
892, 934 
Runi, 137 
Rupa, 1158 
Rupabhatta, 754 
Rupa Lanka, 757 
Rupar, 639, 642 
Rupsi, Rana, 819 
Rup Sundari, 334 
Russia, 84, 118, 126 
Rustam, 128, 746 
Rustam Khan, 681, 725 
Ruth, 716, 720 
Rutrali, 837 

Saadat Khax (Ahdur Rashid Sultani), 
623, 624 

Saadat Khan (of Gujarat), 851 
Saadat Sultani (of Gujarat), 858 
Saba, 1 

Sabains (Yusuf Adil Shah), 1075 
Sabantar, 940 and n 
Sabafmati, 851, 880 
Sabbah, Nusrat, 320 
Sabh Diwana, 780 

Sabir Rai, 613, 617, 622, 626, 638, 639, 
640, 644 

Sabzwar, 744, 747 

Sabzwar (also called Baihaq), 77, 107, 

111 , 112 

Sachau, Professor, 13n 
Sachor, 823 

Sadasiva Raya, 961n, 1086, 1088, 1091, 
1092, 1111 
Sadasiva Deva, 1111 
Sa'd bin Ubaidah, 16 
Sa'd bin Wiqqas, 17, 18 
Sadha, 825 

Sadhan (ruler of Panchkot), 591 


Sadharan, 659 

Sadharan (Wajihul Mulk), 846 
Sadharan Kanu, 660 
Sadhu Nadira, Malik, 637, 638 
Sadi (the great Persian poet), 182 
Sadi Jazbi, 81 
Sadiq Khan, 937 
Sadri, 795, 807 
Sadr Khan, 891, 928 
Sadruddin, 739 
Safavid Shah Ismail, 1133 
Safar Salmani, Khwaja, 890 
Safdar Khan, 872 
Safdar Khan Sistani, 976 
Saffah (Abbasid ruler), 274 
Saffarids (851-903), 34 
Safi (name of a Hindu officer, who led 
the citizen of Meerut against Timur), 
123 

Safiya Khatun of Ilalb, 230n 
Sagar, 500, 971, 978, 979, 1035, 1052 
and n 

Saghani, Shaikh Maulana Raziuddin 
Hasan (famous author of Mashariqul 
Anwar), 138, 140, 141, 157, 219n 
Saghnaq (name of a place). 111 
Sahadeva, 735, 736, 739, 740 
Sahaka, 746 
Saharanpur, 635, 711n 
Sahasmal, 795, 831, 832, 925 
Shasmal, Rana, 593 
Sahelaka, 735 
Sahib Khan, 697 

Sahib Khan (Prince Muhammad, son of 
Nasiruddin Khalji of Malwa), 879, 
928, 929 
Sahsiling, 550 
Sahwal, 120 

Sa'id Farmuli, Mian, 684, 702 
Sa'id Khan (governor of Awadh), 703, 
704, 705, 706 

Sa'id Khan Sarwani, 694, 695 
Sa'id Khan, Sultan, 767, 769 
Sa'id Mirza, 923 
Saif Dar, 762, 763 
Saif Khan, 792, 876, 916 
Saifuddin (commandant of Ranthnm- 
bhor), 792 

Saifuddin (Suha Bhatt), 750 
Saifuddin Aibak, Malik, 1138 and n. 
1137n 
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Saifuddin, Amir (son of the chief of the 
Arabs of Syria), 493 
Saifuddin Bahadur, 1016 
Saifuddin Finer (tide of Mabk Audi!), 
1155 

Saifuddin Ghuri, 1050 
Saifuddin Gburi, Malik, 870, 976, 877, 
978 

Saifuddm Hamza (son of Ghiyasuddin), 
1151 

Saifuddin Hasan Qarligh, 222, 237, 
246, 247 

Saifuddin Ighraq (a Ghurian army 
officer/general), 80 
Saifuddin, Malik ( Shahm-l pll), 569 
Saifuddin Malik, 916 
Saifuddin Muhammad (son of Alauddin 
Hasan), 155 

Saini, Gardan (a renowned Chauhani 
warrior), 318 
Saiyyid/s, 113, 117, 120 
Salyyld Ah, 1044, 1050, 1052 and n, 
1054 and n, 1055, 1057, 1058. 1090 
Saiyyid Hasan, 137 

Saiyyid Husain (wazir of Shamsuddin 
Mozaffar who later on ruled with the 
title of Alauddin Husain), 1155 
Saiyyid Kamiluddin, 117 
Saiyyid Khan (son of Mubarak Saiyyid), 
650 

Saiy>id Qawamuddin, 113 
Saiyj idabad, 970 
Sajan Singh, 971 

Sakhi Singh (niler of Tirhut), 1148 

Saldt, 677, 682, 691, 728 

Sakkar, 217, 598n 

Sakrodah, 604 

Sakta Singh, 685 

Sakti, 689 

Saloirab (Salirah), 1121n 
Sakyo Sribhadra (a famous scholar- 
saint of Kashmir), 173 
Sala, 1159 
Salabat Khan, 1081 

Salahuddin (see also Jam Salahuddin), 
1130 

Salakaraju, 1087 
Salakaraju Tirumala, 1084 
Salari, Malik Izzuddin Muhammad. 238. 
242 


Safar Shah, 620 

Salar’s martyrdom, 138 
Salavacha, 1113 
Saldi, Mongol, 333 
Saleh, 427 

Sali (a Mongol general, who captured 
Kashmir in 3rd quarter of the 13th 
century), 94 
Salih bin Nasr, 34 
Salihpur, 610 
Salima, 593 
Salim Khan, 777 

Salim, Saiyyid, 635, 650, 060, 081 
Salim I, Suitan, 873, 884 
Salivahan, 930 
Salkha, 831 

Saliakhanapala (ruler of Parihara 
dynasty), 169 
Salman Mas'ud Sad, 137 
Salman Rais, 873 
Salmin (ruler of Panchkot), 591 
Salt Range (Koh-i Jud), 119, 258, 1144 
Salumber, 787 
Salura, 588, 602 

Saluva Mangu (see also Mangu), 1023. 

1024 and n, 1045, 1100 
Saluva Ramadeva, 1051 
Saluva Timma, 1073 
Salwant, 651 
Sama, 1127 

Sammah, 1119, 1125, 1120, 1128, 1130. 
1133 

Saman, 34 

Samana, 120, 121, 165, 197n, 205. 268, 
294, 297, 298, 308. 333, 336. 359, 

369, 372, 392, 394, 439, 451, 473, 

533, 535, 558, 573, 594, 604. 610, 

621, 624, 627, 628, 638, 639, 642, 

649, 653, 654, 055, 661, 662, 671, 

684, 707 

Samanids (874999) 34, 35, 36n. 147 

Samanta, 821 

Samant Singh, 803, 831 

Samat Singh, 825, 827 

Samarkandi (Samar Singh), 834, 835 

Samarpur, 827 

Samar Singh, 827, 833, 834. 902 
Samarkand. 34, 39, 45, 48, 65, 63, 68. 
70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 81, 99, 103, 108, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 113. 115. 116. 
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123, 124, 128, 130, 131, 711, 746, 
748n, 755, 981 

Samauddin, Qazi (Qutlugh Khan), 682 
Samauddin, Shaikh, 689 
Samayavarm, 1108 
Sambalpur, 949n 
Samba Raya, 1024n 
Sambha (Sapadlaksba), 790 
Sambhal (name of a place), 259, 618, 
628, 638, 660, 668, 671, 676, 681, 
685, 694, 704, 713, 715, 727, 848 
Sambhar, 132, 785, 788, 794, 811, 812, 
813, 821, 823 
Samauddin, Malik, 618 
Samidheshwara, 788 
Santa, 1120n 

Samnimi, Saiyyid Ashraf Jahangir, 
282n, 283 
Samothala, 623 

Samramau (name of a place in Badaun 
dist.), 267 

Samsamuddin (an official of Bakhtiyar 
Khalji), 172 

Sanai (Persian poet), 137, 297 
Sanatan, 1158 
Sanchor, 827 
Sandabur, 558 
Sandamangalam, 959 and n 
Sandila, 712 
Sanga, 154 

Sanga, Rana (Sangram Singh), 784, 
795, 796, 797, 798, 799, 800, 801, 
802, 813, 832, 835, 844, 880, 883, 
884, 885, 889, 895, 931, 932 
Sangama, 1042 and n, 1105, 1107 and n 
Sangama II, 973n, 974n, . 1028 , 
Sangameshwar, 988, 989, 997 
Sanghar (Sumirah ruler), 1121 
Sangod, 833 

Sangram Singh Soni (Naqdul Mulk), 
922, 923, 925, 928 
Sangunetti, 1012, 1017 
Sanjah, 155 

Sanjar (brother of the senior wife of 
Sultan Alauddin Khalji, got the title 
Alap Khan) (see Khan, Alap) 

Sanjar (Sultan), 37, 38, 40, 41, 52, 
153, 154, 155, '225, 232, 289, 319, 
977 

empire of, 39 

Sanjar Khan (Bahmani noble), 949 


Sanjar, Malik Arsalan Khan, 264, 269 
271 

Sankama, 1033n 
Sankanat, 174 
Sankar, 1033 
Sankhera, 855 
Sanqaran, 199 

Sanqar, Malik Nusratuddin Sher Khan, 
280, 261, 262, 286 
Sanskrit, 30, 165, 189, 461 
Santosh (name of a place, also known 
as Lalvi), 1154 

Santurgarh (name of a place), 259, 263 

Sanyogita, 822, 837 

Sapadlaksha (Sambhar), 790 

Saptagram, 1145 

Sapadalsha, 821 

Saracens, 151 

Saragdwari (name of a place), 489, 490, 
491, 529, 534 
Sarajpura, 828 
Sarakha, 44 

Saran, 694, 1157, 1159 
Sarang (brother of Asthan), 809 
Sarangadeva, 807 

Sarang Khan (elder brother of Mallu 
Khan), 118 

Sarang Khan, 623, 624, 627, 633, 639 
and n, 715, 816, 1005n 
Sarangpur, 790, 798, 856, 859, 891, 
905, 910, 932, 933, 934, 936, 937 
Saranpur, 683 

Saraswati (see also Sirsati), 451, 453 
Sarban, 98 

Sarbar (name of a fort), 407 
Sardawatdar, Malik, 541, 556 
Sarguja, 912 
Sarhind, 593 
Sari, 113, 117 

Sarju (river, also known as Ghagra), 
293, 1142 . 

Sarka (a Khokar chief), 178 
Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, 186, 187 
Sarkhej, 866, 876, 878, 893 
Sarkhel Khan, 813 
Sarkutcb, 693 
Samath (inscription), 136 
Sarpain. Qazi Sharfuddin, ' 304 
Sarsati (name of a place), 526, 572, 587, 
588 

Sarsati Palace, 926 
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Sarsati (Saras'' ati), 593 
Sarsuti, 165, 160, 219, 650, 651, 723 
Sartaba, 920 
Sartez, 968 

Saxtez, Mabk (Imadul Mulk), 488. 499, 
522, 541, 549, 550 
Sartiah, Muhammad, 393, 453 
Sarup, Malik (Malik Sarwar), 635 and 

n 

Sarwar Malik (Sultan us Sharq), 710, 
711, 712, 713, 714, 715, 722 
Sarwarul Mulk, Malik, 649, 653, 654, 
658, 659, 660 
Sataldar (Sutlej), 642 
Satalmar, 813 
Satarsal, Baja, 854 

Satgaon, 475, 506, 530, 053, 1144, 
1145, 1146, 1147, 1148, 1152 
iqta of, 486 
Satila, Sbadi, 438 
Satlej, 1132 

Satrasal Singh, Rawal, 881 

Satnmjaya (name of a temple), 494 

Satrunja>a, 895 

Satta, Rao, 811, 812 

Satwas, 929, 932, 935 

Saudani, Bhandari HLial, 234 

Saugar, 899 

Saurashtra, 853 

Savanna Udaiyar Vira, 1023 

Saxony, 85 

Saya-desa, 752n 

Sayafrud (name of a Ghurian fort), 81 
Sayanacharya, 1049, 1053 
Sayyaf, Qaran-fal, 550 
Scretto, U., 182 
Sehwan (name of a place), 521 
rebellion of, 565 

Sehwan, 1121, 1128n, 1129n, 1130 
Sekhar (or Sekhau) fort, 591 
Sekhara, Raja (scholar), 594 
Seljuks (Seljuqs), 35, 37, 38, 41, 47. 
49, 71, 107, 144, 153, 154. 184, 226, 
289 

officers, 44, 51 
empire, 51 
Sellappa, 1085 
Sena frontier, 173 
Senas, 132 
Sendalai, 1023 


Send am an gal am, 1104, 1105 
Seriji Raj a, 1105 
Scnkun (son of Wang), 61 
Sen, Rai Ratan, 368, 370 
Seor, 637, 651, 652, 655 
Serai (the great capital of the Colden 
Horde), 111, 116, 118 
Serai Malika, 598 
Serai, of Malik Yar Parran, 589 
of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, 589, 

Serai Malika, 589 
Seshacbalam, 1093 
Set Ram, 809 
Settupattu, 1115 
Sevaki, 814 
Sevodi, 825 
Sewell, 1020 

Shaban Malikus Sharq Mabk, 855, 866, 
867 

Sliaban, Malik, 792 
Shaburghan, 99 

Shadiabad (Mandu), 901, 913, 996 
Shadi Khan, 620 and n, 1153 
Shadi, Malik, 431, 459, 473, 474. 561 
Shadipur (Sluhabuddinpur), 769 
Shad Mabk (wife of Mirza Khalil and 
ex-slave girl or concubine of Mabk 
Saifuddin), 130 
Shadyakh, 42, 44, 48 
Shafurqan*, Qazf Tmaduddin, Muham- 
mad. 250, 259 

Shah Alam, Ibrahim, 596 and n 
Shah Alam (Bukhari), Sirajuddin 
Muhammad, 863 
Shah, Alauddin Bahman, 528 
Shah, Ali, 544 

Shah, Badrudihn Mabk Daufat, 52 In 
526 

Shah Beg Arghun, 1128 and n, 1129 
and n, 1131 and n, 1134 
Shah Burf. 1002 
Shahdra, 723n 

Shah, Fakhruddm (rebellion of). 490 
Shah Firuz, 460 

Shah. Chiyasnddin Bahadur (son of 
Shamsuddm Firuz who died 
ad. 1322), 464, 488 
Shah Curshasp (of Iran), 175n 
Shah Ilasan Arghun, 1132 and n 
Shah. Ibn-i Malik, 535 
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Shahi Khan (Sultan Zainul Abidin), 751 
Shahin (Yar Yakla) (entitled Wafa 
Malik), 437 
Shahin Khan, 669 

Shahin, Malik, 368, 371, 401, 474, 785 

Shah Ismail Safavi, 131 

Shah Jahan, 102n, 970n, 1099 

Shah Jalaluddin (of Ma'abar), 490 

Shah, Jalaluddin Mas'ud, 259, 265 

Shah Khul, 756 

Shah Khul (Martand), 758 

Shah Malik (an officer of Timur), 130 

Shah Malik, 853 

Shah, Malik Ruknuddin Firuz (son of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud), 275 
Shah Malik Shihabuddin Muhammad 
Shah (son of Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud), 275 

Shah, Malik Tajuddin Ibrahim (son of 
Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud), 275 
Shah, Mansur, 117 
Shah Mir, 738, 739, 761 
Shah. Mubarak, 262, 419, 508 
Shah. Muhammad (Mongol officer), 335 
Shah, Nasiruddin Ibrahim. 475 
Shah Nawaz, 120 

Shah Qutbuddin (ruler of Sistan), 112 
Shah Rukh (youngest son of Timur), 
128, 130, 131 

Shah Rukh, 631, 645n, 658, 719, 758 
Shah Rukh of Persia, 1059 
Shah Rukh (son of Amir Timur), 1153 
Shahrzuri, 153n 
Shah, Saiyyid Ahsan, 526 
Shah, Shamsuddin Firuz (a decendant 
of Bughra Khan), 474 
Shah, Shihabuddin Bughra (son of 
Shamsuddin Firuz Shah), 464, 474 
Shah Sliuja (greatest ruler of the 
Muzaffnrid dynasty in southern Per- 
sia; was also a patron of the poet, 
Hafiz), 97, 114, 129 
Shah, Sultan Alauddin Mas'ud, 250, 
253, 255 

Shah Turkan (Kliudawand-i Jahan), 234, 
235, 236 

Sliahu, Afghan, 537 
Shnlm Afghan, Malik. 067 
Shahu Lodi, Malik, 564 
Shahpur, 716. 718, 719 
Sliahpura, 670 


Sbnhr-i Nau, 911 
Shahupur, 904, 917 
Shahzada Malik Abu Bakr, 78 
Shahzada, Sultan (the chief eunuch), 
1154, 1155 
Shaibani Khan, 1129 
Shaikh Abdul Haque, 152 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir Jilani (1077-1166), 
151, 152 

Shaikha Khokar, 624, 641 and n 
Shaikh Alauddin, 496, 545 
Shaikh Ali Hajweri, 140 
Shaikhan Muhtasib Qazi, 923 
Shaikh Auhaduddin Kirmani, 211 
Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya, 229, 230, 
331 

Shaikh Baisu, 112 

Shaikh Farid Ganj-i Shakar, 120, 222n, 
274, 296, 496- 
Shaikh Fariduddin Attar, 182 
Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi, 141, 142, 

229n, 487 

Shaikh Ibrahim, 117 
Shaikh Imamuddin (b/o Shaikh Rukn- 
uddin Multani), 505 
Shaikh, Malik, 632 
Shaikh, Malik Alauddin, 306 
Shaikh Malik Sultan Haibat Khan, 851 
Shaikh, Muinuddin Chishti, 496 

Shaikh, Mu'izzuddin (son of Shaikh 

Alauddin), 545, 546, 554 
Shaikh, Najibuddin Nakhshabi, 229 
Shaikh, Nasiruddin Chimgh, 337, 374, 
375, 390, 480, 512, 520, 521 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, 141, 195, 
209n, 228, 229, 243, 254n, 327, 354n, 
370n, 374, 375n, 40on, 440, 441, 

477, 478, 480, 481, 496, 512, 520 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Abul Muwayyid, 
229 

Shaikh Nuruddin (an officer of Timur), 
130 

Shaikh Qutbuddin Bakhtivar Kaki, 229, ’ 
230, 512 

Shaikh Qutbuddin Dahir, 520 
Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawar, 557n, 572 
Shaikh Buknuddin Abul Fath (a Suhra- 
wardi saint), 441, 460, 479, 496, 505, 
564 

Shaikli, Sadi (great Persian poet), 298 
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Shaikh, Sliarafuddm Yahya Maneri, 496, 
553 

Shaikh, Shihabuddin, 556 
Shaikh Shihabuddin Suhiawardi (the 
famous author of Auariful-Ma'anf), 
211 

Shaikh Wahiduddm Marwarrudi (Qazi), 
150 

Shaikh Wajihuddin Abul Fath, 150n 
Shaikh, Z'.yauddin R umi , 441 
Shaikkul Islam, Hazrat (Khalifa of 
Raju Qattal), 905 

Shaikhzada (Zabit of Awadh), 703, 704 
Shaikhzada Manjhu, 705 
Shaikhzada Sultan Muhammad, 702 
Sbal (Qucta), 1130 
Shall Serai, 6S 

Shami, Shaikh Muhammad, 245 
Shamsabad, 637, 677, 678, 679, 682, 
722, 723, 725, 727 
Shams Chak, 763, 764, 781 
Shams Duni, 777 

Shams Khan, 626, 637, 638, 689, 792 
Shams Khan (of Nagaur), 864, 865, 866 
Shams Khan (of Gujarat), 854 
Shams Khan Dandani, 847, 84S, 852, 
859 

Shams Khatun, 677, 723 
Shams Malik, 725, 726 
Shams Raina, 773, 774 
Sbamsuddin, 93, 717 
Shamsuddin, dabir of Bughra Khan 
(entitled Sultan Nasiruddin), 307 
Shamsuddin II (of Kashmir), 769 
Sbamsuddin (Ilyas Shah), 942n 
Shamsuddin Adil Shah (see also Adil 
Shah Shamsuddin), 1025 
Sbamsuddin Ahmad Shah (son of 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah), 1152, 
1153 

Shamsuddin Dunvesh, 869 
Sbamsuddin Tiniz Shah, 1145, 1140, 
1147 

Shamsuddin (Shams Iraqi), 764, 765, 
766, 770, 772 

Shamsuddin MuzafTar (title of Diwana), 
1155 

Shamsuddin Saivyid, 677, 678, 679, 
682, 721 

Shamsuddin, Sultan (of Bengal), 719 
Shamsuddin, Sultan (of Kashmir), 741 


Shamsuddin Yusuf Shah (son of Ruk- 
nuddin Barbek), 1154 
Shamsul Mulk, Malikus Sharq, 653 
■ Shankar (Sikandar Shah of Kashmir), 
740 

Shankaracharya hillock, 702 
Shankar Chak, 779 
Shankar Rao Shirke, 989 
Shansab (a descendant of Zuhak and 
founder of the Shansabani dynasty), 
145, 146 

Sharafuddin All Yezdi, 101, 102, 103, 
104, 107 

Sharafu! Mulk. 571n 
Sharaful Mulk, Ash"ari, 1137, 1138 
Sharif Ahsan, 1014n 
Sharikapura, 743 
Shash, 34 

Shayyar (see Malik Ilusamuddin), 878 

Shekawati, 836 

Shekha (Rajput), 813, 815 

Shekhaji, 815 

Shekhawati, 837 

Shd, 752 

Sberan, Muhammad, 938 and n 
Sherandaz, Malik Muhammad, 295, 290 
Sher Khan, 876 

Sher Khan (cousin of Balban), 193, 
263, 264, 268, 271 

Sher Khan (governor of Chanderl), 683 
Sher Khan (Xuhani), 69!, 692 
Sher Khan (Sher Shah), 1141, 1160 
Sher Khan of Chanderi, 926, 927 
Sher Shah, 379, 666, 769, 770, 773, 
S93, 935, 936 
Sherpur, 683n 
Shenvan, 117 

Shihab (nath amir-l ha jib), 447, 455 
Sluhah, Ilakim, 910 
Sbihab-i Hakim, 840, 850 
Shihab Khan, 626 
Shihab, Shaghuri, 456 
Shikohabad, 648 
Shihabuddin, 42, 43. 44 
Shihabuddin (Churi) (son of Bahauddm 
Sam), 153, 183, 581 
Shihabuddin, 927, 928 
Shihabuddin (see also Ahmad I Shihab- 
uddin), 984n 

Shihabuddin Ahmad Shah (see also 
Ahmad Shah), 851 
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Shihabuddin Bughdah, 1146 
Shihabuddin, Malik (Mir of Awadh), 
1144n 

Shihabuddin Mubarak Shah, 119 
Shihabuddin Mubmara (work of), 209n 
Shihabuddin, Shahzada, 696, 697 
Shihabuddin, Shaikh (of Multan), 564 
Shihabuddin, Sultan, 738 
Shihabuddin, Sultan (of Kashmir), 742, 
743 and n, 744, 761 
Shihabuddinpur, 743, 766 
Shimiga, 1043 

Shiraz, 115, 117, 128, 748n, 1151 
Sh irwan, 147 

Shis (son of Muhammad bin Suri), 147, 
148 

Shitab Khan, 1005 and n 
Shivabhan, 831 
Shivapuri, 831 
Shiv Singh, Raja, 717 
Sholapur, 1058, 1089, 1090 
ShugTian, 155 

Shuj'aat Khan, Alauddin, 926, 935, 936 
Shujaul Mulk (son of Mubarak Saiyyid), 
650 

Shujaul Mulk, 661 
Shuman, 79 
Shwapachas, 135n 

Sialkot (district), 158, 216, 641, 642, 
643n, 684, 707, 751, 760 
Siberia, 115, 116 
Siddhu, Mian, 981 
Sidbipa, 656, 659 
Sidhpur, 853, 854, 860 
Sidi Badr (Abyssinian noble), 1155 
Sidi Mania, 223, 317n, 319, 320, 321 
Siha*, 809 

Si-lisia (a kingdom in China), 63 
Sihun, 37 
Sijistan, 149 

Sikandar, Sultan (of Bengal), 710 
Sikandar, Crown Prince (of Guj'arat), 
800 

Sikandar (sultan of Kashmir), 124 
Sikandar (historian), 847, 849, 850, 851, 
852 

Sikandar (son of Path Khan of Kash- 
mir), 766, 767, 768 

Sikandar (son of Shamsuddin Yusuf 
Shah), 1154 

Sikandar Khan (governor of Siwas), 697 


Sikandar Khan (son of Adam Kakar), 
706 

Sikandar Khan (son of Jalal), 970, 973, 
989, 990, 991, 994, 995 
Sikandar Khan (son of Jalal Khan of 
Deccan), 921 

Sikandar Khan (Malik Yaqub), 618, 619 
Sikandar Khan, Prince (son of Muzaffar 
II of Guj'arat), 885, 889, 890, 895 
Sikandar Khan of Satwas, 929, 932 
Sikandar Khan Sur, 704 
Sikandar Lodi, Sultan (Nizam Khan), 
665, 673, 686, 687, 688, 689, 690, 
691, 692, 693, 694, 695, 696, 697, 
698-701 and n, 702, 705, 707, 722. 
729, 730, 731, 732, 764, 796, 840, 
844, 875, 877, 927, 929 
Sikandar Lodi, 1156 
Sikandar, Malikus Sharq Malik, 640, 
645 

Sikandar Sarwani Shah, 675 
Sikandar Shah, 1150 and n 
Sikandar Shah (of Ma'ahar), 1021 
Sikandar Shah, Alauddin (successor of 
Firuz), 581 

Sikandar, Sultan (son of Haj ji Ilyas), 590 
Sikandar Sultan (son of Qutbuddin of 
Kashmir), 745, 746, 747, 749 and n, 
750, 753 

Sikandar, Sultan Alauddin (Shahzada 
Humayun), 623 

Sikandar Tuhfa, Malik, 642, 644, 649, 
653, 669 
Sikhab, 620 
Sikhnra, 727 

Sikri, Fathpur, 780, 801 and n 
Siksiz, 108 

Silchar (a strong man of the Merkit 
tribe, to whom Bortie (wife of 
Chengiz) was presented by the Mer- 
kits as his wife), 60 
Silhadi, 891, 932, 933, 934, 935 
Silhako, 177n 
Silharas, 133 
Simhahhatta, 754 

Simhachalam, 941, 943, 944 and n, 
946, 947, 959, 961, 962, 1051, 1076, 
1079. 1080 
Simhadeva, 735 
Simliadri, 1079 
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Slmhadri, PoHamirn {name of a place), 
1079 

Simhala, 1055 

Sind, 28, 158, 182, 163, 189, 219, 243, 
248, 249, 261, 283, 294, 376, 392, 
394, 451, 460, 464, 497-98, 503. 505, 
522, 595, 599, 622, 645, 743, 758, 
785, 810, 827. 869, 870, 1031, 1116, 
1117, 1119 and n, 1120, 1121, 1122, 
1124, 1125 and n, 1126, 1127, 1128, 
1IS0, 1131 and n, 1133 
Sind-Hind, 30 
Sind Sagar Doab, 216 
Sind KJier, 968n 
Sindtan, 968 and n 
Singa HI, 987 
Singapuranadu, 1104 
Singarh (of Kondhana), 503 
Singavaram, 1108, 1115 
Singbana (crown prince), 322, 323, 402. 
403 

Singbana, 816 
Singiri, 1159 
Sinha I, Kara, 254 
Sinhad-deva, 803 
Sini (name of a river), 412 
Sin Sopar, 697 and n 
Sipah Salar Hfzabrodclin Hasan Adib, 
171 

Sipah Salar Izzuddin Husain bin Khar- 
mil, 168 

Sipah Salar Kharoshti, 200 
Sipri, 696, 927 
Sirbali Khan, 668n 

Sira], Bahrain (a friend of Sultan Tuch- 
luq), 451 

Siraj, Qazi, 980, 1052 
Siraju] Mull, 923 

Sirajuddin Abu Safa Umar bin Ishaq bin 
Ahmad as-Sbibli al A wail hi. 558 
Sirajuddin Junaidi, Shaikh. 069 and n, 
975. 1014 

Siram (name of a place), 129 
Siranwa (hill), 831 

Sirhind, 159n, 163, 214, 628, R34, 637, 
638 and n, 639, 642, 619, 630, 662. 
665, 668, 669, 670, 671, 675, 681, 
685, 720, 743n 

Sirhindi, Yahja (the author of TariUt 
Mubarak Shahl), Ififln, lBln, 240n, 
242 n, 305, 309 


Siri (name of a place), 328, 493 
— Dam, 587 

Siri (a town of Delhi), 122, 338, 339, 
348, 372, 562 

Siri, 625, 626, 628, 629, 623, 634, 635, 
630 

Sirirangam, 932. 1031, 1036, 1037 
Sirmnr hills, 239, 259, 208, 587, 019, 620 
Sirohi, 783, 790, 792, 793, 797, 831, 832, 
865 

Sirsa, 160n 
Sirsa (Sarsati), 451 
fort of, 453, 572 
Sirsa, 650n, 678n. 723, 728, 816 
Sirsaganj, 723n 
Sirsuti, 121 
Siruguppa, 975 
Sriyabbatta, 754 
Sirukadambur, 1115 
Sistan, 34, 108, 112, 113, 144, 246. .557, 
1128 

Siswali, 833, 834 

Sita Ban Rameshwar, 970 

Sital Dcva, Rai, filOn, 813 

Sitapati, 1005 

Siltamur, 1115 

Sitti, Bibi, 1004, 1007 

Siur, 1129 

Siva (town), 826 

Siva (Siwana), 812, 8l9n 

Siva Das, Rai Rayan Rai, 923 

Sfvaji, 1102 

Sivansamudram, 1075, 1076, 1077 ami n 
Sivappa Nayalca, 1101, 1102 
Siwalik/j, 123. 124, 166, 208, 260. 2 61 
265, 269. 273, 321. 392. 591. 625 
669, 842 
Siwana, 395, 396 
conquest of, 397, 398, 424 
Siwana. 810 and n, 812 
Siwi (Sibi). 1128 and n, 1129. 1130 
Siwit, 697 

Siwlstan (Sibi or Sabastan or modem 
• Sehwan). 336. 451. 554, 558, 567. 569. 
616, 645, 1119. 1J 2fln. JJ28n 
Smail, R. C., 186 
Smritis, 139 
Smyrna (Izmir). 128 
Sobha Devi. 746 
Sobhita, 825 

Sodra (name of a rivet), 210. 241. 258 
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Sofapur Canal, 750 
Sofat, 794 
Safdar Khan, 876 
Sojat, 812, 814 
Solaga, 1113 
Solah Khamba, 984 
Solomon, 492 
Somdas, 805 

Somadevaraja, 1040, 1098 
Someshwara, 825 
Somnath, 334 825, 1116 and n 
temple of, 471 
Som Nath, 805 
Son (name of a river), 132 
Sona Lanka, 757 
Sonapat, 625 

Sonargaon (Decca), 174, 275, 295, 505, 
506, 530, 531, 582, 589, 590, 941n, 
942n, 1143, 1144, 1146, 1147, 1150 
and n, lloln 

Sonda (name of a village), 555 

Sondhar, Jahir (Abdul Haq), 602 

Sone, 836 

Songir, 854 

Sonhar, 682, 728 

Sonigra, 810 

Sonj, Malik (an officer of Balban, in- 
charge of Sunam), 294 
Sopur, 773, 776 
Sorkhan Shira, 59, 60 
Sovamagiri, 827 

Spain, 28, 30, 32, 33, 195, 1096 
Sranana Kulasari, 735 
Srikurmam, 938, 939, 959 
Srimushnami, 1111, 1114 
Srinagar, 684, 738, 739, 741, 742, 744, 
746, 748, 757, 760, 761, 762 and n, 
765, 767, 771, 773, 776, 777, 781, 
797 

Srinatlia, 1060 
Srinegeri, 1043 

Srirangam, 1093, 1106, 1107, 1108 
Srirangapattnam, 1072, 1073, 1092, 1098 
Sri Sailam, 1078 
Srivara, 754, 757, 760 
Saqif, 18 

Stanley Lane-Poole, 84 

St. Petersburg, 209 

St. Rhodes, 128 

Snbelai, 6Gn, 75, 76, 85 

Subuktagin (977-99) (Nasiruddin was 


the title of Subuktagin), 35, 37, 145n, 
147 

Sufi, Kamaluddin, 447, 455 
Sufi, Nusrak Khan Sanqar, 271 
Sufi, Yusuf (entitled Sufi Khan), 442, 
445, 447, 455 

Sufyan bin Harb (father of the future 
Caliph Mu'awiya), 11, 12, 21 
Sughnaq (name of a place), 73 
Suha Bhatt (Saifuddin), 749, 750, 751, 
754 

Suhail bin Amr, 10 

Suhrawardi, Shaikh Shihabuddin (a 
great mystic saint of the 13th century 
a. d. and coeval of Caliph Nasir), 50 
Suri, 871 

Suri, Jinaprabha (Jain scholar), 494 
Suja, Rao, 813 
Suka, Pandit, 773 

Sukhapal (grandson of Jaipal), 1041 
Sulaiman the Magnificent, 892 
Sulaiman Farmuli, 705 
Sulaiman hills, 113 
Sulaiman, Malik, 632, 635, 668 
Sulaiman Shis, 200 
Sulaiman Shah, 41, 90, 91 
Sultan Khwarazm Shah, 150-55 
Sultan Ahmad Jalair, 117, 124, 127, 129, 
130, 131 

Sultan Alauddin Jahansuz, 149, 150 
Sultan Bahauddin Sam, 200 
Sultan Bakht Begum (daughter of 
Timur and wife of Muhammad 
Mirfcah), 115 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Ghuri, 79n, 150, 
151, 152, 153 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud, 200, 202 
Sultan Husain (also as Sultan Husain 
Mirza), 129, 131 

Sultan Ibrahim (son of Mirza Shah 
Rukh of Herat), 101 
Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni (ob. 492/ 
1099), 153 

Sultani, Malik Izzuddin, ICafur, 394 
Sullani. Shihab (Tajul Mulk), 486 
Sultan Jalair (descendant of an Il-Khan 
officer, Husain Buzurg. who governed 
Baghdad and part of Iraq), 113 
Sultan Kot (a cite- founded in the terri- 
tory of Bayana), 170, 221 
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Sultan Mahmud r.f Ghazni (a.d. 999- 
1030), 132, 133, 138n, 148, 147, 148, 
149, 150, 157, 200, 417 
military exploits of, 180 
Sultan Mahmud Tughluq (or Sultan 
Mahmud), 118, 121, 180 
Sultan Mas'ud (son of Sultan Ibrahim 
of Ghazni), 11, 153 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghazni, 143, 144, 146, 
147, 148 

Sultan, Muhammad bin Tughluq (see 
also Malik Fakhruddm Jauna), 460 
Sultan Mughisuddm (title of Jkhtiyar- 
uddin Yuzbek Tughnl Khan) (see also 
Khan, Tughnl), 293 
Sultan Raziuddm Ibrahim (son of 
Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazni), 148 
Sultan Saifuddm Muhammad (son of 
Sultan Alauddin Jahansuz), 150 
Sultan Sanjar, 144 
Sultan Sanjar Scljuqi, 52 
Sultan Shah (a Sharqi noble), 723 
Sultan Shah (>ounger son of II Arsalan), 
41, 42. 204, 205 

Sultan Shah Khurshid, Malik, 619, 621 
Sultan Shah Lodi, Malik. 639, 642, 644, 
632, 665, 668 

Sultaniah (name of a place and capital 
of the II Khans), 113 
Sultanpur (name of a place), 403, 472, 
545, 550, 589, 854, 855, 857, 858, 
862, 864, 919, 922, 937, 986 
Sultanus Sharq (Malik Sarwar), 711, 712 
Sumbal (Indarkot), 741 and n 
Sumer, Rai, 904 

Sumirab or Sumi'r, 1117, 1118, 1121 and 
n, 1122, 1123, 1126 
Sumru, 157 

Sunam, 236, 240, 265, 268, 291, 297, 298, 
317, 359, 392, 533, 572, 594, 626, 635, 
670, 671, 707 
Sunamo, Amir Aihak, 241 
Sundara Pandya I, 1105 
Sundha Hill (an inscription speaks of 
Kilhana, dated 1164-91), 137 
Sundha, Malik, 871 

Sung (a Chinese dvnastj) (a d. 960-1279), 
87 

Suraj'mal, 795, 796, 797, 799 
Suraj' Mai, 925 


Sura Mahk, 659 
Surappa Na>ak, 1108, 1111 
Suras, 132 
Surat, 882, 920 
Surcshvar, 750 

Suigbuda (son of Dawa Khan), 99 
Suri, Muhammad bin (a Sbansabani 
prince), 147, 148 

Sun, Saifuddm (son of Izzuddin 

Husain), 153, 154 
Surjan, 834 

Surkha, Malik Aitrnar, 308, 309, 312 
Su rkh Char, 143 

Surkh, Nizamuddin Kamal (Mukhli-sul- 
Mulk), 486 
S ursa gar, 808 
Surtan, Rao, 797 
Surur, Khwaja, 1018 
Sutlej (name ot a river), 132, 332, 587, 
593 

Sutlej, 642, 650n 
Suwal, 141 

Suyurgatmish, Mirza, 645 
Swat, 734 
Swat-gir, 742 

Swa>ambunath Stupa, 1148 
Syamananda, 964 
Sykes, Sir Percy, 77 
Symamdary, 1076 
Syracuse, 196 

Syria, 17, 18, 19, 21, 51. 91, 92, 93. 94, 
96, 103, 124, 125, 127, 225, 264, 292 
Syrian army, 126 

Ta'aji (name of tribe), 112 
Tab (north-western part of Gliur), 147 
Tabar (name of a pass), 414 
Tabarhinda (Bhatinda), 159, 161, 212, 
241, 242, 244, 260, 263, 265, 270, 
271, 650, 651, 655, 650 
Tabari, 145, 140 
Tabaristan. 34 
Tabriz, 80, 113, 272n 
Tabuk, 15 

Taghalchin, 978, 979 
Taghi, 543, 549, 571, 1121 and n, 1122, 
1126 

rebellion of, 553-55 

Tahamfan (see also Ghi>asuddin Biha* 
mani), 978 and n, 979 
Tahir (Tahirids) (820-72), 50, 54 
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Tahir II, 34 
Tahir, Mirza, 780 
Tahir Nisayani, 1123 
Tahir, Shah, 735 
Tahir, Shaikh, 694 
■ Taliluk, 617 
Tahrtan, 114 

Taibu, Mudabir, 393, 394 
Taichuts (a Mongol tribe, to which 
belonged Sorkhan Shura, the man 
who helped Chengiz), 59, 60, 61 
Taimiya, Imam Ibn-i (1263-1328), 495, 
496 

Tai, Muhammad, 48 
Tair Bahadur, 246, 247, 248 
Taisi, Malik Nusratuddin, 221, 222, 
238, 254 
Tajikistan, 79 
Tajiz, 143 
Taj Khan, 891 

Taj Khan (Malik Barkhurdar), 907, 908, 
910, 915, 916, 920, 923, 934 
Tajuddin Abul FazI, 39 
Tajuddin Arsalan, Malik (see also Arsa- 
. Ian), 1141 

Tajuddin Malik (son of Qutlugh Khan 
Shamsi), 293, 314n 
Tajuddin Reza (works of), 209 
Tajuddin Sanjar Kazlak Khan, 236 
Tajuddin Turk, 617 
Taj ul Ma’asir, 162 

Tajul Mulk, 635, 636, 637, 638, 639, 
640, 653 
Takalpur, 554 

Takht-i Sulaiman (Shankaraeharya hil- 
lock), 762 
Takinabad, 155 
Taklamakan desert, 54 
Takl (grandfather of Timur), 107, 108 
Takli, 393 
Taksb, 41, 42, 43 

Takudar Aghul (son of Ilalaku who 
embraced Islam and took the title of 
Sultan Ahmad), 95 
Talaundi, 627, 642, 655 
Talbagha, Malik Iklitiyaruddin (son of 
Yaghda), 435, 438, 447 
Talbagha, Yal, 475 
Tallin. 18, 19 
Tallin (s/o Tahir), 34 
Taligarhi, 1160 


Talikota, 1090, 1115 
Taliqan, 40, 76, 78, 79, 201 
Talish (Gilan), 765 
Talmi (name of a city), 120 
Taltic, 1133 
Taluk, 81 
Talwara, 643n 
Tamachi, 599, 1124n, 1126 
Tamar (Raziya's governor of Awadh), 
254, 471 

Tamarao, 1071, 1072 and n 
Tamar Khan, Malik, 940 
Tamar, Malik (governor of Chanderi), 
435, 440, 447, 454 
Tamar Qiran, 1138 
Tambol, 858 
Tamerlane, 38 
Tamghaj, 212 

Tamilakam, 1011, 1026, 1027 
Tammaraya, 1073 
Tammayadeva Maharaya, 1071 
Tanaku, 947 
Tang dynasty, 38 
Tangeda, 957, 1078, 1093 
Tangiers, 33 

Tanguts (or Si-hoie) (eastern China), 61, 
63, 81, 82, 85 

Taniku (or Tayanaku of Taraz), 45, 46, 
48 

Tangan, 584 

Tanjore, 1, 12, 1023, 1024, 1027, 1028, 
1031, 1086, 1093, 1094, 1098, 1100, 
1102, 1106, 1108, 1111, 1113, 1114, 
1115 

Tankal (name of a place on the bank of 
Jamuna), 411 
Tanki Serai, 757 
Taoist, 57 
Taoru, 654 

Tapti (name of a river), 411, 845, 854, 
858, 872, 986, 1030, 1036 
Taqi, Siraj, 439 
Taq, S f raj ti clcl in , 1033 
Tar'aghai (father of Timur), 107 
Tarnin, 157, 159, 160n, 165n, 166, 172, 
180, 181. 198, 214, 235, 270, 709, 
802, 803, 823, 837 
battle of, 138, 162 
battle-field of, 190 
(different pronounciations of Tarain) 
Nara'in, 159n; Tarawari, 159n; 
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post-Tarain expansion and prob- 
lems; 167) 

Tarawa th (a Buddhist chronicler), 173 
Taraz, 45 

Tardi Beg, 707, 708, 893 
Targlu, Malik, 3IGn, 340, 368, 369, 
370, 372, 392 
Tarigoppula Mallana, 1097 
Tarikh i Jahan Guilta (Persian text. 

Gibb’s Series), 50n, 51n, "In, 74n 
Tankh-i Kisrati, 551 
Tariq, 28, 195 
Tarmali, 414 

Tarmshirin Khan, 107, 123, 487 
Taraishinn Khan, 567 
Tarshiz, 43, 112 

Tartacj Khawja (a Mongol officer), 392, 
393, 462 

Tartary, 871, 968 
Tashkent, 117, 129 
Taslmdal (name of a fort), 258 
Tatacharya, 1097, 1114 
Tatar/s, 53, 54n, 55, 59, 61, 66, 70, 
78, 82, 112, 114, 118, 120, 121, 123, 
184 

Tatari, Duljiut, 506 
Tatar Khan, 595 

Tatarkhan, 1141, 1146, 1147, 1148 
Tatar Khan (Muhammad Muzaffar), 
624, 625 

Tatar Khan (son of Sarang Khan), 716 
Tatar Khan (son of Zafar Khan of 
Gujarat), 613, 624, 683, 694. 846, 847 
Tatar Khan Lodi, 684, 691, 760, 762 
Tatar Khan Yusuf Khail, 684 
Tatar, Malik, 528 
Tatti, 1130 

Tawangarah (Thankar), 638, 839, 842 
Tawanpala, 838 
Tatyaprakasur, 959n 
Tayang Khan (chief of the Naiman 
tribe), 49, 62 

Tazi Bhatt, Malik, 681, 760 
Tcgnapataffl, 1113 
Tehran, 114 
Teixera, James, hS2 
Tekcchuk (Mongol general), 80 
Tel an g, 574 

Telingana, 636, 406, 407, 411, 463, 470, 
471, 472, 473. 476, 478, 526, 558, 
921, 94 In, 950 and n, 954 and n. 


955, 950, 962, 965, 970, 972, 973, 
974 and n, 976, 980, 981, 982, 985, 
987, 990, 991, 999, 1000, 1002, 1004, 
1005, 1032, 1034, 1036, 1038, 1045, 
1046, 1048, 1050, 1051, 1052, 1055, 
1057 

Tclugu Choda Annadava, 1052 
Tclungu Baja, 944n 
Tcmani (Tnmohani), 1159 
Temuchin (Cbengiz Khan), 58, 59, 60, 
01 

Temului (daughter of Yesugai Bahadur 
and Oyelun), 59 

Terek (name of a river), 94, 118 

Thalner, 845, 848, 854, 862, 875, 876 

Thana, 751, 858, 986 

Thanesari (name of a person), 550 

Thaneswar, I60n, 214, 701 

Thaneswan, Maulana Ahmad, 123 

Thankar, 169, 170 

Thankar (Tawangarh), 838, 839, 812 

Thankir, 647 

Thaper (Patan), 767 

Tharri, 1121. 1122 

Thatta (a place in Sind), 464, 530, 510, 
554, 555, 538, 560, 560, 582, 589 
and n, 594n, 595, 957, 598, 599, 601, 
608, 863, 1120n, 1121 and n, 1122, 
1124n, 1126, 1127, 1129, 1130 
Thavara, 1121n 

Thekara, Khwaj'a Bahaudd/n, 57 In 
Thevenot, 1101 
Thimmabhupala, 1071 
Thoman, 1145n 

Thomas, Edward, 517, 518, 700 
Thome, St., 1096, 1099 
Tibet. 173. 170. 523. 757. 1135 
campaign of, 198 
Tida, Rao, 810 

Tiflis (name of a place), 113, 117 
Tigin, Qutlugh ()-ounger brother of 
Alauddin Khalji), 326, 447, 455, 471 
Tigris Valley, 17 
Tigris river, 90 
Tijara, 540n, 654 
Tij'ara hills, 813, 844 
TilaVacharya, 751 
Tilang, 1032, 1038, 10.39, 1011 
Tilhar, 04% 64 f, 653 
Tilockchand, Rai, 682, CS6, 728 
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TiJpat, 343, 401, 4 04, 459, 512, 913 
Timaraj, 1071 
Timia, 591 
Timmarasu, 958, 960 
Timme, Saluva (see also Saluva 
Timmua), 1073, 1074, 1075, 1077, 
1084 and n 
Timoja, 1076 
Timran, 143 

Timur, 624, 625, 626, 627, 633, 636, 
639n, 641, 658, 711, 713, 744, 746, 
747, 843 and n, 845, 846, 894, 898, 
899, 904, 981 

Timur (or Amir Timur Gorkan) (Timur 
was bom in April 1134), 43, 57n, 82, 
84, 95, 96, 97, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 

112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 

119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 

126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 338, 

491 

Timur Amir, 1133, 1153 
Timur Malik, 74 
Timur Malik Ughlan, 111 
Tinianagar, 591 

Tindivanam 1104, 1109, 1114, 1115 
Tinnevelly, 1027, 1028 
Tipparaja, 1068 

Tipperak, 941, 942n, 1141, 1152n, 

1157, 1158 

Tirhut, 217, 254, 465, 474, 475, 476, 
583, 598, 693, 712, 713, 715, 717, 
724, 1137, 1142, 1146 and n, 1148, 
1158 

Tirmiz, 40, 68, 79 
Tirmizi, Bayazid, 345 
Tirmizi, Saiyyid Alauddiu, 50 
Tirukalakkudi, 1019, 1021 
Tirukkoibur, 1111, 1114 
Tirukkoyilur, 952n 
Tirulapapubyur, 1113 
Tirutnala, 1087, 1088, 1090, 1091, 1092 
and n, 1093, 1094, 1098, 1100, 1101, 
1111 

Tirumaladassa Mahapalra, 956 
Tirumaladevi, 1078, 1082, 1083, 10S4n 
Tirumalai (Tirupati). I07S 
Tirumalamba, 1084n 
Tinimala Rantaraya, 933n 
Timmal Nayak, 1115 
Timmayam, 1009 


Tirupati, 959n, 1026, 10S2n, 1085, 

1091, 1093, 1108 
Tirupparankunram, 1 108 
Tiruvadi, 1085 

Tiruvannamalai, 959n, 1024, 1027 

Tiravikarama temple, 1114 

Tiruvannamalai, 114, 1085, 1105, 1115 

Tiruvati, 1113 

Tirvva Tebsil, 728 

Tizak (name of a place), 114 

Toda, 790, 834 

Todar Mai, 999 

Togan, 144 

Togbachar, 77 

Toghan Timur (Chinese emissary to the 
court of Mohd. bin Tughluq), 493 
Tobur, 1098 and n 
Tokhta Kia (eldest son of Uras Khan), 
111 

Tomara rulers, 168 
Tomnah, 107 
Tondamandalam, 1105 
Tonk, 397 
Tons, 1158 

Topur, 1098 and n, 1114 
Trahagan, 735, 752 

Trans-Oxiana, 34, 40, 41, 48, 66, 70, 
73, 85, 96, 99, 100, 101, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 119, 128, 130, 
131, 181, 192, 248, 337, 341, 368, 
522, 557, 566, 755 
Travancore, 1032n, 1083, 1085 
Tribeni, 1146 

Trichinopoly, 1027, 1029, 1034, 1053, 
1064, 109Sn, 1103, 1105 
Trimbakdas, 854, 863 
Trimbakmal Krishnappa Naik, 1110 
Tripathi, Dr. R. P., 222, 284, 666 
Tripureshwar, 750 
Tristao Dega, 881, 882 
Tristapitta, 1109 
Triumvirati, 1087 
Triveni, 1145 
Tsakdar Canal, 756 
Tubaki Krishnappa Nayak (1490-1520), 
1109, 1110, 1111, 1115 
Tufnell. Captain, 1012 
Tughnlchi, Nasir, 5 IS 
Tugban Khan, Tiighril, 939, 040 
Tughan Khan (see also Malik Izzuddin 
Tughril), 253, 254 
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Tughan Rais Malik, 638, 639, 640, 641, 
642 

Tughan Shah, 42, 66 
Tughatigin llajib, 137 
Tughluqabad, 476, 485, 519, 913 
Tughluq, Ghazi Malik (governor of 
Dipalpur) (see also Tughluq Gbiyas- 
uddm), 450, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
458, 459, 462, 463, 476 
Tughluq, Ghiyasuddm Sultan (see also 
Tughluq, Ghazi Malik), 360n, 393-94, 
431, 443, 455, 430-52, 460-61, 463- 
69, 474-75, 478, 480-82, 485, 487, 
500, 553, 567, 581 
Tugbluqpur, 1146n, 1156 
Tughluqpur Kasna, 601 
Tughluqpur Sapdam, 601 
Tughluq Shah, 582n 
Tughluq Shah II, 599, 619, 620, 621, 
711 

Tughluq, Sultan Muhammad bin (see 
also Muhammad bin Tughluq) (after 
accession Malik Fakhruddin Jauna, 
who was known as Ulugh Khan, 
assumed the above name) (see also 
Jauna, Malik Fakhruddin), 470, 478, 
479, 484, 486-87, 490, 491, 492, 
493, 496, 498, 500, 501, 502, 503, 501, 
503, 506, 507, 508, 509, 512, 513, 
514, 516, 517, 519, 520, 521, 522, 
523, 524, 528, 529, 530, 532, 534, 
533, 530, 537, 538, 544, 547n, 550, 
553, 554, 555, 556, 558, 559-60, 561. 
562, 563, 501, 565, 566 and n, 567, 
568, 570, 571, 572, 573, 574, 575, 
577, 581, 582 and n, 585, 580, 590 
Tughluq Timur Klian (win of Ughul 
Khwaja, grandson of Daw a Khan), 
100, 107, 108, 116 
Tughrfl (XCJ7W53), 37, 60, 61 
Tughnl, Bahauddin (rebel governor of 
Bengal) (Izzuddin Tughril or Tughan 
Khan), 169, 170, 171, 194, 198, 250n 
Tughril Khan, 911 and n 
Tughril Tughan Khan, Malik Izzud* 
din, 1136, 1138 and n, 1139, 1141 
and n, 1142 and n, 114-3 
Tughtamish Ghiayamddin, 84, 111, 113, 
115, 116. 118' 

Tnhfa, Malik (Tajul Mulk of Gujarat), 
833 


Tuhfa, Malik Khairuddin, 647 
Tuhfa Malik Sikandar, 842 
Tuhfa, Malikus Sharq Malik (Tajul 
Mulk), 635 

Tukhanstan, 47, 148, 155, 247 
Tulak (name of a Ghurian fort), 81, 
393 

Tulamba, 641, 652, 653, 701 
Tulu-Ghat, 1050 

Tului, 76, 77, 78, 79, 84, 85, 80 

Tulukkan, 1019 

Tuluva, 1026n, 1092 

Tuman (Tukediri), 108, 112 

Tummana, 938n 

Tumplur, 956 

Tundira, 1040 

Tundira, 1107 

Tungabhadra, 974, 985, 987, 989, 
1034n, 1040, 1016, 1048, 1049, 1050- 
51, 1052, 1056, 1057, 1059 
Tunis, 33 

Turakina Khatun, 86, 248 
Turan, 521, 889 
Turgal, 1093 

Turkan Khatun (m/o Alauddm), 43, 48 
Turkan Khatun (w/o Sultan Sanjar), 40, 
65. 67n, 76 

Turkan Khatun (m/o Raziya), 230 
Turkey, 873, 875, 892 
Turkistan (it was also called by the 
name of ‘Jattah’ during the medieval 
period, vide page 99) (see also Jat- 
tah), 35, 3Gn, 37, 40, 43, 45, 55, 63, 
66o, 68n, 70, 72, 77, 83, 99, 107, 
111, 131, 175, 192, 204, 224, 247, 
251, 252, 392, 460, 520, 738 
Ttirsi (person who led the Chinese 
delegation to the court of Md. bin 
Tughluq), 493 
Turushka, 1072 
Turushka force, 177n 
Turvasu, 1073 
Tus, 44, 112, 147 
Tushi (Gorkhan’s envoy), 48 
Tusi Nasiruddin, 90 
Tus tar, 117 
Tuticorin, 1086 
Tutun, Malih, 570 
Tuzki, Malik Nasiruddin, 306 
Tjamarasa, 1072a 
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Ubaid, 

470, 

471 





Uchch, 

118, 

156, 

207, 

217, 

219, 

234, 

236, 

237, 

255, 

260, 

261, 

262, 

263, 

265, 

268, 

269, 

286, 

297, 

451, 

464, 

554, 

558, 

569, 

598, 

612, 

624, 

783, 

822, 

856, 

112-3, 

1126 




Uda, 7 

94, 7! 

35, 813, 815, 832 



Udai Karan, 

837 





Udai Singh 

(Rai 

of Gorakhpur), 

583, 


805, 806, 807, 925 
Udaipur, 783, 784, 785, 786 
Udaiyar, Vira Savanna, 1023 
Udars (Karewas), 756 
Udayagiri, 951 and n, 953n, 955, 956, 
959 and n, 961, 962, 963, 1053, 
1054, 1068, 1070, 1074, 1075, 1078 
and n, 1093 
Udayagirirajya, 1043 
U dayanadeva, 740, 741 
Udayaraj, 879 
Udayaraja, 734 
Uday shari, 744 
Uddanda Khan, 1078 
Uddandapur, 173 
Udisha, 941n 

Udshah Rawal (or Udayahari), 743 
Ughlan Bayan Quli (or Bayan Quli 
Khan), 99 

Ughlan Burhan, 119 
Ughlan Danishmand, 99 
Ughlan Khizr Khwaja (son of Tughluq 
Timur), 116 

Ughlan Timur Shah (son of Bisun 
Timur), 99 

Ughul' Khwaja, 100, 107 
Ujjain, 222, 330, 395, 398, 455, 713, 

721, 722, 829, 859, 884, 900, 905, 

910, 933, 934, 936, 937 

UIghu (a grandson of Chaghatai, who 
married Orgina, the widow of Qara 
Halaku), 97 

Uljai Bugha, Saldoz, 99 
UIghu (grand son of Halaku), 317 
Ulugh Beg Mirzu (eldest son of Shah 
Rukh), 131 
Ulugh-bek, 269 

Ulugh Khan (title of Bahauddin Balkan), 

251, 252, 253, 257n, 259, 260, 261, 

262, 263, 264, 266, 207, 269, 270, 

271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 293n, 478 


assumed the title of Ghiyasuddin 
Balban, 276 

Ulugh Khan (title of Fakhruddin 
Muhammad Jauna Muhammad Shah 
Tughluq) (see also Jauna, Fakhruddin 
Muhammad), 472, 476, 480, 485 
Ulugh Khan, 928, 941 and n, 1034, 
1039, 1042 

Ulughchi Malik (Ulugh Malik;, 314, 
316n, 320 

Umar (younger son of Miran Shah), 
128, 130, 131 
Umar I, 28, 33 

Umar II, the Umayvad Caliph, 258n, 
1126 

Umar Faruq (second Caliph, a.d. 634- 
44), 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 31, 195, 845, 
862 

Umar Khan, 704, 790, 859 
Umar Khan Sarwani, 684, 689, 691 
Umar, Malik (rebellion of), 345 
Umar Shaikh (second son of Timur), 
110, US, 117, 118. 128 
Umar, Shihabuddin (son of Sultan 
Alauddin by Jathyapali), 425, 428, 
436, 463 

Umari-al-Shihabuddin, 49S, 510, 560, 

563n 

Umarthan, 833 

Umurdan (or Garh Mandaran), 940, 
1139 

Ummattur, 1074, 1075, 1077 and n 

Unao, 682, 728 

Unar Sumirah, 1119n 

Unclia Tila Mohalla, 138 

Undavalli, 961, 962n 

United States, 1 

Unmattur, 958 

Unnao, 138 

Unriar, Jam, 595 

Unsuri, 147 

Untagarh, 696 and n, 839 
Uparkot, 868 
Unis, 98, 110, 111 
Ushi, Muimiddin, 162 
Usman (644-56), 18, 19, 145 
Usman bin Talha, 12 
Usman Klian (son of Ilushnng Shah), 
906, 907 

Usman, Malik, 765 
Usman, Sultan, 45, 46, 48 
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Ustad Ali, 708 
Utbi, 138n, 147n 
Utgir, 696a 
Utkala, 942, 937 

Uttar Pradesh, 138, 583, 713, 821 
Uttasoma Pandita, 754, 757 
Uzbek, 131 

Uzbek, Izzuddin Balban, 272 
Uzbek S haib an i Khan, 131 
Uzbeg Tai, 80 
Uzza, 4 

Vacihia Raj, 818 

Vagad, 783, 803, 804, 808, 816, 848 

Vagbhatta, 828 

Vaghela, Karan, 334 

Vaidya, 160n 

Vafgai, 1013 

Vadampallam, 973 

Vairat, 794 

Vairsi, Maharawal, 820 
Vaish>a, 134 
Vakpatiraja, 823 
Vakapatnja II, 783 
VaJlappa Dandanayaka, 1105 
Vallalaraya, 1105 
Vallele Raya, 1105 
V'an (name of a territory), 114 
Vanjvilas, Kaviraj, 788 
Varadappa Nayak, 1009, 1110, 1111, 
1112, 1114 
Varadhambika, 1087 
Vardhavan (Badnor), 790 
Varaba-Nanimha, 939, 961 
Varanasi, 136, 733, 834, 939 
Varanasi-Kataka, 943 
Varandra, 940 and n 
Varcndra, 1137, 1139 
Varthema, 877 
Vasantapnr, 793 
Vasco da Gama, 1072 
Vasukra, 733 
Vafsavagha, 836 
Vajappa Nayak, 1108, 1109 
Vcdantadsika, 1107, 1108, 1109 
Velicbarla, 958n 
Vcligalani, 946, 949 
Vrllampultan, 1047 ’ 

Wtlar (name of a riser). 1114 
Vellore, 1095, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1112, 
1113 


Velma King, 1057 
Velngoti Yachanma, 1113 
Verna Recldf, 943n, 044 
Vema Varam, 943n, 944, 1053 

Venkaji, 1102 

V'cnkata (or Tircpali), 1026, 1112, 1113 
Venkata I, 9Gln, 1087 
Venkata or Venkata Raya II, 1092, 
1094, 1096, 1097, 1098 
Venkata III (see also Peda Venkata), 
1099 

Venkatadri, 1087, 1088. 1089, 1090. 
1091, 1092n 

Venkat Krishna Nark, 1110 
Venkatammal Pettai, 1114 
Venkatappa Nayak, 1109, 1111, 1115 
Venkatapati Raya (1585-1614), 1092, 
1094, 1111, 1112, 1113, 1114, 1115 
Venkat Ram Naik, 1110 
Venkataramanayya, 943, 947, 901, 1021, 
1022 

Venkataramaneswami temple, 1111, 
1114, 1115 
Verahenadi, 1115 
Vichranag, 757 
Vidyadhara, 940 
Vidyanagara, 1040, 1049 and n 
Vidyapati Tbakur, 715 
Vidayapura (name of a city), 1069 
Vidyapuri (Vijayanagara), 1072n 
Vidyaranya (name of a city), 1040, 
1041, I042n, 1045 
Vigraharaja II, 821 
Vi jay a Bufcka HI, 1055 and n, 105fln 
Vijayachandra, 137 
Vijayamalla, 735 

Vijay Mandir (a toner of the Gwalior 
fort), 437 

Vijajamandiragarb, 169 
Vijaj amandixgarh (liavana), 838 
Vijayanagara, 531, 562, 942n, 944. 947, 
948, 951, 953, 957, 958, 961, 962, 
973 and n, 975 and n, 970 and n, 
977, 978n, 979, 980 and n, 981, 982. 
985, 987, 938, 996, 998, 999, 1003, 
1014, 1019, 1021, 102-3, 1024 and n. 
1025, 1026, 1028, 1029 and n. 1039. 
1041 and n, 1042 and n, 1043. 1014. 
1045, 1017, 1018, 1019 and n, 1050, 
1051, 1052, 3053, 1054, 1056, 1057, 
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1058, 1059n, 1080, 1063 and n, 1064, 
1065, 1066, 1068 and n, 1069, 1070, 
1071, 1072 and n, 1073, 1074, 1077, 
1078, 1079, 1080, 1081, 1082 and n, 
1083n, 1084 and n, 1085, 1086, 1087 
and n, 1088, 1090, 1092, 1093, 1094, 
1096, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1102, 1103, 
1104, 1105, 1106, 1107 and n, 1108 
and n, 1109, 1111 
Vijayapal, 803 
Vijayapala, 838 
Vijayappe Naik, 1110 
Vijarayange Nayak, 1109, 1110 
Vijaya Raghava, 1100 
Vijaya Raya, 1056n 
Vijaya Raya II, 1062n 
Vijayawada, 952, 953, 959, 990, 1005 
Vikramaditya, 508 
Vilasa, 1039 and n 

Vindhyas, 331, 508, 898, 1030, 1037, 
1096 

Vinayakdeva, 840, 841, 973 and n 
Vinayaka Deva (son of Kapa Nayaka, 

. the raja of Telingana), 1047 and n 
Vinu Konda, 948, 949, 1078, 1093 
Vir Singh, Rawal, 803, 804 
Vira or Vijaya I, 1056 and n 
Vira, Ballala, 412 

Virabhadra, Kumara, 959, 960, 962 
Virabhadra Prince, 1078 and n 
Vira Channapa Odeyar, 1050 
Vira-Chola (see also Bir-Dhol), 415, 416, 
417 

Virakhera, 998 
Vira Narasimha, 1073, 1074 
Vira Narasimha III, 1105 
Viranarayana, 828 

Viranbhanndeva III (of Jajnagar), 591 
Vira Pandya, 412, 465 
Virappa Nayaka, 3093 
Virappaya Kalajnana, 1073n 
Viraramanatha, 1105 
Vira Rudra, 957 
Virinchipuram, 1106 
Vimdavati (Bnndi), 790 
Viruddlutvidhi-VuldlKwamsa (a Sanskrit 
account of medieval India), 165 
Vimpaksha (son of Ilnrihnra III), 1046, 
1053 

Vimpaksha, 1004, 1107 and n 
Vimpaksha I (son of Harihara II), 1107 


Vimpaksha (son of Mallikarajuna Raya), 
1164 and n 

Virupaksha Ballala IV, 1043 
Vimpaksha Raya, 1063n, 1065, 1066, 
1068, 1069, 1107 
Vimpaksha Raya II, 1064 
Vir Virupanna Odeyar, 1044 
Visal, 788 
Visaladeva, 137 
Visakhapatnam, 942 
Visalnagar, 799 
Vishal, 869 
Visheshvar Shiva, 939 
Vishnu, 938 
Vishnu, Bhatta, 788 
Visvanatb, 945 

Visva Rai (son of Brihaspati Misra of 
Kulingram in Burdwan), 1152n 
Vitthala, 1082, 1088 
Vizapore, 1100 
Volga, 116 
Vriddhachalam, 1115 

Wax, 997 
Waihind, 1041 

Wajihul Mulk (Sodharan), 848 
Wakaner-Khanpur, 920 
Walanar, 769 

Wali (a descendant of Shaikh Baisu, an 
Il-Khan officer), 113 
Walid, 28, 31, 32 
Wnlkl I, 28 (Caliph) 

Walid bin Abdul Malik, 195 (Caliph) 
Walisht, 143 
Waliullah, 1007, 1082 
Wang Khan, 60, 61 
Warangal (see also Arangal), 331, 348, 
403, 407, 408, 435, 469, 470, 471, 
472, 473, 508, 527, 531n, 532n, 558, 
562, 563, 941, 950, 973 and n, 985. 
987, 991 and n, 1005, 1011, 1030, 
1033, 1034, 1038, 1042, 1044, 1047, 
1049, 1050, 1051, 1055n, 1057, 1004, 
1065 

invasion of, 366 
Warani, 143 
Wardjtird, 117 

Warshada (or Warshnd), 144, 153 
Wright, Nelson, 631 
Wnzir, Sniyyid Khan, 352 
Wazirabad, 999 
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Waziristan, 154 

Wei, Doctor, 63 

Western Ghats, 465, 558 

Wilan, Malik (Amir-i Shikar), 584, 588 

Williams, Rushbrook, 708 

Woolur Lake, 757 

Wuqur Shah, 733 

Wimar (known as Malik Fimz), 521 
Wunari Samir/ (see also Jam), 1119 and 
n, 1123, 1126n V 

Yadvlcao, 1082 
Yadgar, Ahmad, 692 
Yadgar Beg Qizilbash, 876, 879 
Yaghda, Malik Talbagha, 435, 438, 440, 
447, 453, 455, 456 
Yaghdi, Ali, 450 
Yaghan Tut, 253 
Yaghan Osman, 340 
Yaghrish, Amir, 272n 
Yagnapur (Jahazpur), 790 
Yahya, 752 

Yahya, Azam Malik Izzuddin, 530 
Yahya Maneri, Shaikh Sbarafuddin, 693 
Yahya, Maulana Shamsuddin, 520, 521 
Yahya Sirhindi, 29, 474, 488, 487, 499, 
500, 504, 510, 531n, 561, 632, 633, 
635. 636, 652, R53n, 714. 717, 847 
Yajneswara, 946 
Yal Afghan, 667 
Yal, Mahk, 967 and n 
Yalduz Tajuddin (defeat and capture 
of). 47, 162, 192, 198-202, 205, 212, 
213, 214 

Yalhaq (Mongol officer), 335 
Yalwaj, Mahmud, 87 
Yaman, 2, 13, 50, 553, 875 
Yaquh (son of Yusuf Shah), 780, 781 
Yaquh (son of Saiyyid Muhammad), 764 
Yaquh bin Lais (founder of tlie Saffarid 
dynasty), 34, 148, 1118 
Yaquh Chalpi, 128 
Yaquh, Mahk (Sikandar Khan), 618 
Yaquh Miiza, 776 
Yaquh, Miyan, 673 
Yaquh Rizvi, 781 

Yaqut. Malik Jamaluddin, 240, 241, 
242, 243 
Yar Ali, 873 
Yar Parran, Malik, 606 
Yarke Khan, 01 


Yarmuq, the battle of (20 August 636), 

17 

Yasi (name of a place), 129 
Yasmi Rashid, 137n 
Yasrib, 3 
Yasuri Khizr, 99 
Yatiraja, 1098 

Yazdak (kotwal of Damascus), 120 
Yazid, 21, 27, 28 
Y’eh-lu Ta-shih, 39 
Y’eke Chuodu, 58 
Yellow river, 64 

Yeme (or Jeme or Y'ania), 49, 66 and n, 
70, 75, 76, 77 
Yeshmuth, 92, 93 
Yesu, 87 

Yesugai Bahadur (son of Bartan Bahadur, 
and father of Chengiz Khan), 57, 59, 
60 

Yczdi, Sharandin Ali. 38, 99, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 107, 109, 111, 118, 119, 
121, 123, 125 and n, 126, 129. 130 
Ydduz, 110, 246 

Yogeshwar (Kaviraj Vanivilas), 788 
Yule, Col., 517 
Yudhabhatta, 754, 757 
Yusuf ( Shuhnai pi/), 458, 530 
Yusuf (son of Bahram), 760 
Yusuf Adil, 998, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1004, 
1006, 1075, 1077 
Yusuf Almas Mulla, 776 
Yusuf Buddha, Shaikh, 905 
Yusuf Ibn-i Ahmad, 679 
Yusuf, Imam (author of Kilab-uI-Khimf), 
352 

Yusuf Khan (of Malwa), 865 
Yusuf Khan Auhndi, 659 
Y'ustif Khan Ilindauni, 913, 916 
Yusuf Khan Rizvi, 780 
Yusuf, Malik, 660, 1148 
Yusuf, Maulana (Da'vantl MuTfc), 486. 
582n 

Y'usuf Quraishi, Shaikh. 1133 
Yusuf Sanvar, Malik, 650, 652, 654 
Y'usuf Shah, Nasiruddin Muhammad, 
777, 778, 779, 780 
Yusur, Shaikh. 679 
Yusuf Turk, Malik. 991, 995 
Yusuf Yandar, 776n 
Yuzhek, 940 

Yuzhek (Ikhtiyaniddin Yuzhek), H40 
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Zab, battle of, 29 
Zabulistan, 145, 147 
Zadi Bal, 765, 770 
Zafar Khan, war minister, 327-41 
Zafar Khan (of Mahva), 795, 805 
Zafar Khan (son of Alimad Gujarati), 
858, 967, 968, 969, 972 and n, 987 
Zafar Khan (son of Zafar Khan of 
Gujarat), 617, 618, 628 
Zafar Khan (son-in-law of Sultan Fakhr- 
uddin of Sonargaon), 589 and n, 590, 
1150 

Zafar Khan (governor of Gujarat), 597, 
598 

Zafar Khan (Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat), 
614, 617, 713, 811, 845, 846, 847, 
848 

Zafrabad, 529, 533, 534, 710 
Zaghir Khan Azam Humayun, 718 
Zahiruddin Muhammad Ali Badshah 
(Ali Shah), 716, 776 
Zabirul Mulk (of Gujarat), 883 
Zain, Qazi, 776 
Zaina-Dab, 757 
Zaina Kadal, 757 
Zaina Lanka, 757 
Zainab, Agha, 857, 862 
Zainabad, 854 • 

Zainagir, 756, 757 
Zainganga (Lachman Khul), 756 
Zainkot, 757 

Zainuddin, Shaikh, 756, 845, 854, 922, 
975 

Zainul Abidin (son of Shah Shuja and 
ruler of Isfahan), 114 
Zainul Abidin, Sultan (of Kashmir), 641, 
642, 747, 750, 751, 752 and n, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 758, 759, 760, 771 
Zainul ftfa'asir, 160, 161 


Zainpur, 757, 776 
Zaldragar, 764 

Zaman Mirza, Muhammad, 891, 896 
Zamindawar, 148, 153, 1128 
Zamin-i Dawar, 44 
Zandan, 36n 
Zangi, 155n 

Zangi Malik Tajuddin, 44 

Zanjani, Shaikh Husain, 643 and n 

Zanjir Serai, 115 

Zarafshan river, 70 

Zar Bakhsh, 800 

Zar Murgh, 143 

Zamaq, 74 

Zarradi, Maulana Faklmiddin, 520, 521 
Zawalistan (Ghazni), 113 
Ziaul Mulk (son of Nizam-ul Mulk 
Junaidi), 235 
Zeb Chehra, 988 
Ziauddin, 580 
•Ziauddin Malik, 44, 47 
"Ziauddin, Maulana (son of Maulana 
Bahauddin entitled Qazi Khan), 430 
Ziauddin, Qazi (teacher of Sultan 
Mubark Khalji), 263, 443, 448, 449 
Zib Chihra, 862 
Zinjani, Alauddin Ayaz, 269 
Zirak Khan, 424, 432, 433, 625, 628, 
633, 636, 637, 638, 639, 640, 642 and 
n, 651, 652, 654 
Ziyad, 21, 28 
Ziyauddfn Shaikh, 923 
Zoji-la, 768 

Zubaidi, Abu Jafar, 147 
Zubari, 18, 19 
Zuhak, 145 
Zulchi, 475 

Zun (Habba Khafun), 778 



